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FOREWORD 

»     '*       , 

THE  YEAR  1949  which  has  now  passed  into  history  was  a  year  of  trial  and  stte*s,  highlighted 
by  strained  relations  between  the  east  and  the  west,  between  the  protagonists  of  western 
democracy  and  those  of  eastern  totalitarianism.  In  Europe  the  plans  of  the  U.S.S.R.  were 
frustrated  by  western  alliance  and  Yugoslav  defiance.  Included  among  the  important  events 
of  the  year  were  the  union  of  Newfoundland  with  Canada  on  April  1 ;  the  signing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  April  4;  the  inauguration  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  April  18;  the  admit- 
tance of  Israel  into  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  May  11;  the  Canadian  general  elec- 
tion, June  27;  the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound,  September  18;  the  signing  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Pact  by  President  Truman,  October  6;  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  for  the  Re- 
public of  India,  November  26;  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Sukarno  as  President  of  Indonesia, 
December  17;  the  announcement  by  Dr.  Einstein  of  "the  generalized  theory  of  gravitation," 
December  26;  the  start  of  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  December  27;  and 
the  introduction  by  Hungary  of  the  nationalization  decree  affecting  all  trade  and  industry. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Communists  in  China  had  under  their  control  almost  the  whole 
mainland  of  that  country — the  Chinese  Nationalists  having  removed  their  government  to 
the  island  of  Formosa. 

In  addition  to  the  contributors  who  are  already  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  YEAR 
BOOK  the  editor  wishes  to  announce  a  number  of  new  writers  and  their  articles,  as 
follows:  Dr.  Alburey  Castell,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  who  prepared  the  article  on 
PHILOSOPHY;  John  Murray  Cuddihy  and  Robert  Berryman,  the  article  on  PSYCHOLOGY; 
Acting  Governor  Morris  F.  de  Castro  for  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  U.S.;  Martin  Ebon  for  CHINA, 
INDONESIA,  PHILIPPINES,  and  THAILAND  (SIAM);  William  C.  Foster,  ECONOMIC  COOPERA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION;  Rev'd  Francis  Glinim,  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  ABROAD;  Gunnar  Hernses, 
NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE;  Gardner  C.  Hudson,  RAILWAYS;  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper,  WORLD 
COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES;  Wolf  Leslau,  ETHIOPIA;  Virginia  H.  Mathews,  JUVENILE  LITERA- 
TURE; Herbert  B.  Nichols,  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  U.S.;  Richard  Pestalozzi,  SWITZERLAND; 
Milton  M.  Plumb,  UNITED  STATES  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS;  Dr.  John  T.  Reid,  LATIN  AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE;  Dr.  John  W.  Riley,  Jr.,  SOCIOLOGY;  Dr.  Benjamin  Rivlin,  CYRENAICA, 
ERITREA,  ITALIAN  SOMALILAND,  and  LIBYA;  James  Rossel,  SWEDISH  LITERATURE;  James 
Scott,  CANADIAN  LITERATURE;  George  Sundborg,  ALASKA;  Dr.  Philip  W.  Tone,  LAW. 

Dr.  Miguel  Jorrin,  contributor  of  the  articles  on  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics,  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Morris  L.  Simon,  senior  student  at  the 
School  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  University  of  New  Mexico,  for  his  valuable  help  in  the 
preparation  of  the  articles. 

To  the  Research  Section  of  the  United  Nations  Department  of  Public  Information,  to 
the  representatives  of  national  and  state  governments  throughout  the  world,  to  the  heads 
of  the  many  educational  and  cultural  institutions,  to  Mr.  Robert  W.  Voorhees  (manager  of 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Editorial  Department),  to  the  YEAR  BOOK  Editorial  Staff  (including 
Miss  Gudlaug  Kjosterud-Ran  dby,  Mr.  Gerald  Gottlieb,  Miss  Sylvia  Bell,  and  Miss  Jac- 
queline Moore),  to  Mr.  Jack  Campbell  (for  his  preparation  of  the  INDEX),  and  to  Miss 
Catherine  Hayes  (of  the  Fun  k  &  Wagnalls  Advertising  Department)  the  editor  expresses 
his  thanks  for  their  help  in  the  production  of  this  edition  of  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1949. 

HENRY  E.  VIZETELLT 
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CHRONOLOGY  FOR  1949 


Jan.  1.  The  governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  or- 
dered a  cease-fire  in  their  14-month-old  unde- 
clared war  in  Kashmir  state. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  announced  that 
13  Eastern  governments  had  been  asked  to  a 
conference  on  the  Indonesian  problem. 

The  United  States  granted  full  recognition  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

Jan.  3.  The  Eighty-first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  convened. 

A  UN  cease-fire  order  in  the  Negeb  was  ac- 
cepted by  Egypt,  who  called  upon  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  for  sanctions  against  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Jan.  7.  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  and 
Under  Secretary  Robert  Lovett  resigned;  to  be 
succeeded  by  Dean  Achcson  and  James  E. 
Webb  respectively. 

A  volcanic  eruption  occurred  from  Mauna  Loa 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

Israel  ordered  a  cease-fire  in  the  Negeb.  Israeli 
fighters  shot  down  5  British  reconnaissance 
planes  over  Egypt. 

Jan.  11.  Great  Britain  requested  the  UN  Security 
Council  to  impose  peace  on  Palestine. 

Jan.  14.  Eight  peace  terms  were  offered  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  by  General  Mao  Tze-tung,  Chinese 
Communist  leader. 

Jan.  15.  The  industrial  city  of  Tientsin,  in  northern 
China,  was  captured  by  Communist  forces. 

Premier  Themistocles  Sophoulis  of  Greece  re- 
signed. 

Jan.  16.  Riots  between  Africans  and  East  Indians  of 
Durban,  Union  of  South  Afnca,  ceased  after  2 
days;  105  killed,  300  wounded. 

Jan.  17.  Trial  of  11  (of  12  indicted)  Communist 
leaders  began  in  New  York. 

Jan.  19.  A  5-D  irty  coalition  government,  headed  by 
Themistocles  Sophoulis,  was  inducted  in  Greece. 

Jan.  20.  Harry  S.  Truman  was  inaugurated  as  the 

32nd  President  of  the  United  States.  Alben  W. 

Barkley  was  sworn  in  as  the  35th  Vice  President. 

The    International    Conference   on    Indonesia 

opened  in  New  Delhi,  India. 

Jan.  21.  Chiang  Kai-shek  announced  his  retirement 
as  President  of  China  in  order  to  facilitate  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Communists.  General  Li 
Tsung-jen  succeeded  him  as  President. 

A  United  States  of  Indonesia  by  July  1,  1950, 
was  called  for  in  a  formal  4-power  resolution 
presented  to  the  UN  Security  Council. 

Jan.  22.  Peiping  surrendered  to  Chinese  Commu- 
nist forces  after  a  40-day  siege. 

Jan.  24.  The  treason  trial  of  Mildred  Gillars  ("Axis 
Sally" )  opened  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Jan.  25.  A  Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance 
was  organized  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  5  of  her  satel- 
lites. 

Jan.  28.  A  Council  of  Europe  was  formed  by  5 
Western  Union  powers;  it  will  consist  of  a  min- 
isterial committee  and  an  advisory  body. 

Jan.  29.  Great  Britain  extended  de  facto  recognition 
to  the  new  State  of  Israel. 

Jan.  30.  President  Gonzalez  of  Paraguay  was  de- 
posed in  a  bloodless  coup  d'etat;  replaced  by 
General  Raimondo  Rol6n,  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense. 

Jon.  31.  The  United  States  extended  de  jure  recog- 
nition to  the  State  of  Israel  and  to  Transjordan. 

Feb.  1.  In  a  firm  note  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Norwe- 
gian government  declared  that  its  interest  in 
joining  an  Atlantic  defense  alliance  was  well 
within  the  provisions  of  the  UN  charter. 


Feb.  3.  President  Truman  declared  that  the  U.S. 
would  not  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  except  through  the  United  Nations. 

The  "treason"  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
and  6  co-defendants  opened  in  Budapest. 

Feb.  5.  The  Chinese  government  moved  to  Canton. 

Feb.  8.  Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  found 
guilty  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. 

Jogn  loannides,  a  Communist  revolutionary, 
was  named  head  of  the  Greek  guerillas. 

Feb.  10.  The  UN  Security  Council  rejected  a  Soviet 
proposal  that  the  Big  Five  give  an  accounting  of 
all  arms  and  troops. 

Feb.  12.  Sheikh  Hassan  el  Banna,  leader  of  outlawed 
Moslem  Brotherhood,  was  assassinated  in  Cairo. 
A  Korean  plot  to  assassinate  government  lead- 
ers and  the  UN  commission  at  a  welcoming  rally 
was  discovered  by  police. 

Feb.  14.  Fourteen  Soviet  authorities  arrested  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  American  editor  of  the  English- 
language  Moscow  Daily  Neius,  on  charges  of 
espionage. 

Before  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  U.S.  demanded  a  UN  inquiry  into  U.S.S.R. 
slave  labor  affecting  from  8  to  14  million  people. 

Feb.  17.  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  inaugurated  as  first 
President  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Feb.  19.  Ezra  Pound,  mentally  ill  and  accused  of 
treason,  was  awarded  the  $1,000  Bollingen  Prize 
for  best  poetry  published  in  1948. 

Feb.  24.  Trial  of  15  Protestant  ministers,  arrested 
February  10  on  charges  of  espionage  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  opened  in  Bul- 
garia. 

Feb.  26.  Palmiro  Togliatti,  Italian  Communist  lead- 
er, declared  it  the  duty  of  the  Italian  people  to 
support  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  new  revolt  overthrew  Paraguayan  President 
Raimondo  Rol6n,  who  seized  power  on  Janu- 
ary 30. 

Mar.  1.  Joe  Louis,  world  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion since  1937,  resigned  that  title. 

The  Long  Island  Rail  Road  was  granted  a  33% 
percent  fare  increase  to  forestall  bankruptcy. 

Mar.  2.  Bankruptcy  petition  filed  by  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road. 

The  first  globe-circling  nonstop  flight  was 
completed  by  a  B-50  bomber,  Lucky  Lady  11, 
in  94  hours  and  1  minute. 

Mar.  4.  U.S  S.R.  Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav  M. 
Molotov  replaced  by  Andrei  Y.  Vyshinski,  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister. 

The  U.S.  FBI  arrested  Valentin  A.  Gubitchev, 
Soviet  UN  aide,  and  Judith  Coplon,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  analyst,  on  charges  of  es- 
pionage. 

Mar.  5.  Thirteen  defendants  convicted  in  Hungary 
for  alleged  participation  in  Mindszenty  plot. 

Mar.  8.  Dr.  Sun  Fo,  Premier  of  China,  and  his  Na- 
tionalist cabinet,  resigned. 

Bulgarian  treason  trials  of  Protestant  clergy 
imposed  life  sentences  on  4  ministers  and  from 
5  to  15  years  on  9  others. 

Mar.  10.  Mildred  E.  Gillars  ("Axis  Sally")  was 
found  guilty  of  treason  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mar.  1 1 .  A  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed  between 
Transjordan  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mar.  14.  A  Central  Plains  Provisional  People's  Gov- 
ernment was  established  for  a  3-province  area 
north  of  the  Yangtze  river  in  China. 

Mar.  18.  The  official  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Trea- 
ty was  released. 
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Mar.  20.  A  clash  occurred  between  Communists  and 
followers  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  in  London's  East 
End. 

Soviet  currency  was  banned  from  the  western 
sectors  of  Berlin;  the  West  German  mark  was  de- 
creed the  only  legal  tender. 

Mar.  25.  A  fine  of  $10,000  and  10  to  30  years  im- 
prisonment was  imposed  on  Mildred  E.  Gillars 
("Axis  Sally"),  convicted  of  treason  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Lieutenant  General  W.  Bedell  Smith  resigned 
as  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference  for 
World  Peace  opened  in  New  York.  Closed 
March  27. 

Mar.  26.  German  border  rectifications  involving  52 
square  miles  and  some  13,500  persons  were  an- 
nounced by  Western  Allies. 

Mar.  30.  The  Government  of  Syria  was  overthrown 
in  a  bloodless  army  coup. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  arrived  in 
New  York. 

Mar.  31.  In  a  note  to  the  sponsoring  nations,  the 
U.S.S.R.  protested  against  the  projected  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

Apr.  1.  Newfoundland  became  the  tenth  province 
of  Canada. 

Apr.  4.  The  North  Atlantic  Treatv  was  signed  by  12 
nations  in  ceremonies  at  Washington,  D.C. 

An  intensive  purge  of  Bulgarian  Communists 
resulted  in  arrest  of  300  persons,  including  Vice 
Premier  Traicho  Kostov. 

Apr.  5.  Nationalist  and  Communist  delegations  be- 
gan formal  peace  deliberations  at  Peking. 

Spring  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly 
opened  at  Lake  Success. 

Apr.  8.  The  U.S.S.R.  vetoed  Korea's  entry  into 
the  UN. 

Apr.  13.  An  earthquake  extending  over  some  150,- 
000  square  miles  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
brought  death  and  destruction  to  the  Puget 
Sound  region. 

Apr.  16.  The  American  Association  for  Cancer  Re- 
search reported  a  simple,  inexpensive,  and  "rea- 
sonably sure"  blood  test  for  cancer. 

Apr.  18.  The  Republic  of  Ireland  came  into  being. 

Apr.  19.  Chinese  Communists'  peace  ultimatum  re- 
jected by  Nationalist  government  in  Nanking. 

Apr.  20.  A  World  Congress  of  Partisans  of  Peace 
opened  in  Paris  with  2,000  delegates  from  50 
countries. 

Vice  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk  appointed  envov 
to  U.S.S.R.,  to  succeed  Lieutenant  General  Wal- 
ter Bedell  Smith. 

Chinese  Communists  shelled  3  British  war- 
ships in  a  running  battle  on  the  Yangtze  river. 

Apr.  23.  Nationalists  abandoned  Nanking  as  Com- 
munist forces  entered  the  city. 

Apr.  24.  Archibald  R.  Johnstone,  editor  of  the  of- 
ficial British  weekly  in  Moscow,  resigned  and 
renounced  his  British  citizenship  to  become  a 
Soviet  citizen. 

Apr.  27.  Brigadier  General  Josef  Schejbal,  military 
attache*  or  the  Czech  embassy  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  resigned  and  requested  political  asylum  in 
the  United  States. 

At  a  conference  of  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers  in  London,  India  decided  on  continued 
membership  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Apr.  29.  The  widow  of  the  late  President  Quezon  of 
the  Philippines,  her  daughter,  son-in-law,  and 
10  other  persons  were  slain  in  ambush  in  Luzon. 
Rumania  imposed  travel  restrictions  on  all  for- 
eign diplomats,  placing  two-thirds  of  the  country 
within  ^restricted  area." 


Apr.  30.  Chinese  Communists  demanded  immediate 
withdrawal  from  China  of  U.S.,  British,  and 
French  armed  forces. 

May  1.  Tornadoes  hit  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

May  3.  Retirement  of  General  Lucius  D.  Clay  as 
Military  Governor  in  Germany  and  commander 
in  chief  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  was  an- 
nounced. 

May  5.  In  London,  representatives  from  10  Euro- 
pean nations  signed  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope. 

May  7.  Combined  facilities  of  Voice  of  America  and 
BBC  via  61  radio  transmitters  began,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  penetrate  Soviet  jamming. 

May  8.  New  German  Constitution  was  adopted  53- 
12  by  the  Parliamentary  Council  at  Bonn. 

May  11.  The  State  of  Israel  was  admitted  to  UN 
membership. 

May  12.  The  328-day  land  blockade  of  Berlin  was 
lifted  amid  general  rejoicing. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  ratified  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

May  14.  Gerhart  Eisler,  fugitive  from  the  U.S.  was 
arrested  by  Scotland  Yard  aboard  the  Polish  ship 
Batory,  on  which  he  was  a  stowaway. 

May  15.  Barcelona  consulates  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and 
Peru  were  damaged  by  bomb  explosions. 

May  16.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  free 
speech  may  not  be  curbed,  even  when  inflam- 
matory. 

Resolution  on  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Spain  was  defeated  by  UN  General 
Assembly. 

The  AFL  and  the  CIO  decided  on  joint  par- 
ticipation in  the  creation  of  a  new  worldwide  la- 
bor organization. 

May  18.  The  spring  session  of  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly was  adjourned. 

May  20.  The  Bonn  Constitution  for  the  new  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  was  ratified  by  the  re- 
quired majority  of  states. 

May  22.  The  French  National  Assembly  approved 
the  independence  of  Cochin  China. 

James  Forrestal,  until  recently  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Defense,  died  in  a  suicide  plunge  at  Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

May  23.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  officially 
came  into  being  at  ceremonies  at  Bonn. 

May  25.  Chinese  Communist  forces  entered  Shang- 
hai; Nationalist  troops  retreated  toward  the  sea. 

May  26.  Pope  Pius  XII  proclaimed  1950  a  Holy 
Year. 

May  28.  U.S.  efforts  to  have  Gerhart  Eisler  extradit- 
ed failed  when  a  British  court  decided  in  his 
favor  and  released  him. 

May  30.  The  People's  Congress  of  the  Soviet-occu- 
pied zone  of  Germany  adopted  a  constitution  for 
a  "German  democratic  republic." 

June  1.  Cyrenaica,  former  Italian  colony  in  North 
Africa,  set  up  native  government  under  Emir 
Sayid  Idris  ef  Senussi. 

June  6.  UN  truce  proposals  for  Kashmir  were  re- 
jected by  India  and  Pakistan. 

June  12.  Trieste's  first  free  elections  in  25  years  were 
held  under  British  and  American  auspices. 

June  16.  A  Czechoslovak  police  guard  was  placed 
around  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  in  Prague. 

June  22.  German  militarists  and  nationalists  formed 
a  new  political  party,  the  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Germans. 

June  24.  The  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs approved  a  program  of  $150  million  assist- 
ance to  South  Korea. 

Themistocles  Sophoulis,  Greek  Premier  and 
liberal  leader,  succumbed  after  a  stroke. 
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Juno  23.  The  Western  European  Union,  in  9-day 
aerial  maneuvers,  began  testing  defenses  of 
Great  Britain. 

Juno  27.  In  a  sweeping  election  victory  the  govern- 
ment of  Premier  Louis  St.  Laurent  was  returned 
to  power  in  Canada. 

Juno  29.  The  Charter  of  the  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion for  Germany  was  made  public. 

Norway  decided  to  limit  the  sale  of  "heavy 
water"  to  signatory  nations  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty. 

July  1.  Railway  service  between  Berlin  and  the 
West  was  resumed  after  more  than  a  year  of  in- 
terruption. 

Former  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  employee 
Judith  Coplon,  convicted  of  espionage,  was  sen- 
tenced to  serve  from  3  to  10  years. 

July  2.  Dimitrov,  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  died 
in  Moscow. 

July  6.  Poland  announced  suspension  of  all  trade 
with  Yugoslavia  and  further  strengthening  of 
trade  ties  with  Finland. 

The  National  Education  Association  (U.S.) 
voted  in  favor  of  a  ban  on  Communist  Party 
members  as  teachers. 

July  7.  Chinese  Communists  arrested  William  Olive, 
U.S.  yice  Consul  at  Shanghai,  on  charges  of  ob- 
structing a  parade. 

July  8.  After  a  6-week  trial  and  a  fourteen-hour  de- 
Date,  the  jury  in  the  Alger  Hiss  perjury  trial 
failed  to  reach  agreement  and  was  dismissed. 

July  13.  Pope  Pius  XII  decreed  excommunication 
of  all  Catholics  adhering  to  Communism. 

July  16.  The  Nationalist  government  of  China 
named  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kia-shek  head  of  a 
Supreme  Council  of  War. 

July  17.  The  American  Quakers  urged  the  U.S.  to 
make  peace  concessions  to  the  U.S  S.R. 

July  18.  Chinese  Communists  opened  drive  to  the 
south. 

July  20.  Israel  and  Syria  signed  an  armistice,  ter- 
minating more  than  3  months  of  negotiations. 
Vassil   Kolarov,   Bulgaria's    Foreign    Minister, 
succeeded  the  late  Georgi  Dimitrov  as  Premier. 

July  21.  The  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  free  of  any  reservations. 

July  23.  A  typhoon  swept  the  island  of  Okinawa 
causing  considerable  injury  and  financial  loss. 

July  24.  A  typhoon  accompanied  by  torrential  rains 
cost  many  lives  and  inundated  large  parts  of 
Shanghai. 

July  26.  The  U.S.  Senate  voted  $74  million  addi- 
tional funds  for  EGA.  Vote  41-37. 

July  31.  Congressional  demands  increased  for  uni- 
fied military  defense  action  by  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  signatories  in  return  for  arms  aid. 

Yale  University  announced  the  acquisition  of 
the  private  papers  of  James  Boswell;  their  pub- 
lication will  run  into  50  volumes. 

Aug.  1.  Rumania  ordered  dissolution  of  all  Roman 
Catholic  welfare  orders  by  August  15. 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  accepted  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Finland  was  granted  a  $12.5  million  loan  from 
the  World  Bank,  the  first  such  loan  accorded  an 
Eastern  European  country. 

Aug.  2.  Addressing  350,000  Macedonians,  Marshal 
Tito  promised  to  assist  Albania  and  Bulgaria  in 
a  bolt  from  Cominfoim  rule. 

Aug.  3.  Kurt  Schumacher,  leader  of  the  German  So- 
cial Democratic  Party,  blamed  Allied  interfer- 
ence for  deterioration  of  relations  between  Allies 
and  Germany. 

The  4-year-old  war  in  Indonesia  was  formally 
ended. 


Aug.  4.  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  reached  trade  agree- 
ment, which  was  somewhat  later  extended  to  in- 
clude payment  by  Italy  of  peace  treaty  debt  and 
the  return  of  Yugoslavian  naval  vessels. 

The  U.S.  Senate  refused  to  grant  Spain  a  $50 
million  EGA  loan  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Aug.  5.  Thousands  died  in  an  Ecuador  earthquake. 
The  U.S.  State  Department  issued  a  1,000- 
page  White  Paper  on  China. 

Aug.  7.  Delegates  from  10  nations  assembled  in 
Strasbourg  for  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Aug.  8.  Formation  of  an  Asian  Union  to  combat 
Communism  was  urged  by  Generalissimo  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek  and  President  Syngman  Rhee  at 
their  Korea  meeting. 

The  Council  of  Europe  extended  membership 
to  Greece,  Iceland,  and  Turkey. 

Aug.  9.  The  European  Consultative  Assembly 
barred  discussion  of  human  rights  agreement 
from  the  Council  of  Europe  session  at  Stras- 
bourg. 

Aug.  11.  Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium  was  elected 
president  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe. 

Aug.  13.  The  Office  of  Military  Government  an- 
nounced its  removal  from  Berlin  to  Frankfurt  in 
preparation  for  civilian  control. 

Aug.  14.  President  Husni  Zaim  and  Prime  Minister 
Mohsen  el  Barazi  of  Syria,  were  executed  follow- 
ing a  military  coup  d'6tat. 

Aug.  15.  In  the  first  free  elections  since  1933,  the 
German  people  of  the  Western  zones  gave  a 
clear  majority  to  the  Christian  Democratic  Un- 
ion (conservative). 

Aug.  16.  Marine  explorer  Otis  Barton  set  ocean  dive 
record  by  descending  4,500  feet  below  surface  in 
a  "benthoscope."  Test  was  made  off  Santa  Cruz 
Island,  Calif. 

Margaret  Mitchell,  author  of  Gone  With  the 
Wind,  died  from  injuries  sustained  when  she  was 
run  down  by  an  automobile  5  days  earlier. 

Aug.  17.  The  admission  of  Germany  to  the  Council 
of  Europe  was  urged  by  Winston  Churchill. 

Aug.  24.  Tne  North  Atlantic  Treaty  became  opera- 
tive. 

Aug.  31.  Lieutenant  Anatole  P.  Barsov,  a  Russian 
air  force  officer,  who  deserted  from  the  Russian 
army  in  1948  and  offered  to  fight  for  the  U.S., 
was  handed  over  to  Soviet  authorities  in  Vienna 
after  he  had  insisted  upon  gome  home. 

Sept.  6.  The  parliament  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  met  in  Bonn  for  the  first  time,  organ- 
ized itself,  and  demanded  that  the  Western 
Powers  desist  from  dismantling  German  indus- 
tries. 

Sopt.  7.  The  Kingdom  of  Nepal  was  kept  out  of  the 
UN  by  the  thirty-first  veto  registered  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Sopt.  8.  The  U.S.,  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
approved  a  $20  million  loan  to  Yugoslavia  for 
the  repair  of  industries. 

Sept.  1 1 .  The  Congress  of  Paraguay  named  Federico 
Chaves  provisional  President  of  Paraguay. 

Sopt.  12.  Tneodor  Heuss  was  elected  President  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Sopt.  13.  Seven  vetoes  by  the  U.S.S.R.  again  barred 
Portugal,  Italy,  Ireland,  Finland,  Austria,  Jor- 
dan, ana  Ceylon  from  membership  in  the  UN. 

Sopt.  15.  Dr.  Adenauer  (Christian  Democrat)  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  Republic  of  Western 
Germany. 

Sopt.  17.  The  ship  Noronic  burned  at  her  Toronto 
pier,  with  a  loss  of  over  100  lives. 

S«pt.  18.  The  British  Government  announced  that 
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the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling  had 
been  reduced  from  U.S.  $4.03  to  U.S.  $2.80. 

Cyrenaica  became  an  independent  state  on 
this  date  when  the  Emir  Sayid  Idris  el  Senussi 
formally  enacted  the  constitution. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  council  established 
under  Article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Sopt.  20.  Brigadier  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo  was 
elected  president  of  the  UN  General  Assembly 
as  it  opened  its  fourth  regular  session. 

Sopt.  21.  In  China  the  Communists  announced  the 
establishment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Sopt.  22.  Yugoslavia  broke  away  from  her  former 
allies  in  the  Soviet  bloc  during  the  voting  that 
approved  the  agenda  for  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  UN. 

Sopt.  23.  President  Truman  announced  in  Washing- 
ton: "We  have  evidence  that  within  recent 
weeks  an  atomic  explosion  occurred  within  the 
U.S.S.R." 

Sept.  24.  In  Budapest,  a  Hungarian  People's  Court 
found  Laszlo  Rajk  and  2  of  his  7  co-defendants 
guilty  of  the  treason  with  which  they  were 
charged  Sept.  16,  and  sentenced  them  to  death. 

Sept.  25.  The  Moscow  radio  announced  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  had  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb 
since  1947. 

Sopt.  26.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  President  Truman 
signed  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1949. 

The  Hungarian  government  gave  10  members 
of  the  Yugoslav  legation  24  hours  in  which  to 
leave  Hungary. 

Sopt.  27.  The  Yugoslav  government  gave  9  members 
of  the  Hungarian  legation  in  Belgrade  24  hours 
in  which  to  leave  Yugoslavia. 

Sept.  28.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  U.S.  Congress 
approved  the  Foreign  Arms- Aid  bill. 

Sept.  29.  Russia  denounced  her  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Yugoslavia. 

In  London  the  House  of  Commons  debate  on 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  was  concluded 
with  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  government. 

Sept.  30.  Poland  joined  Hungary  in  formally  de- 
nouncing a  treaty  of  mutual  aid  and  friendship 
with  Yugoslavia. 

In  Peking,  China,  the  Communists  elected 
their  leader,  Mao  Tze-tung,  chairman  of  their 
new  Central  Government. 

Oct.  1.  Chou  En-Lai  was  named  Premier  and  For- 
eign Minister  of  China's  New  People's  (Com- 
munist) Republic. 

Oct.  2.  The  U.S.S.R.  recognized  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and  protested  against 
the  formation  of  the  West  Germany  government. 

Oct.  3.  Argentina  announced  the  devaluation  of  the 
peso  by  46  percent  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Oct.  7.  A  government  known  as  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  was  set  up  in  the  U.S.S.R.  zone 
of  Germany. 

Oct.  8.  Following  the  collapse  of  Queuille's  Gov- 
ernment, Jules  Moch  or  the  French  Socialist 
party,  consented  to  try  to  organize  a  program 
acceptable  to  the  French  National  Assembly. 

Oct.  9.  At  Geneva,  Switzerland,  31  nations  an- 
nounced new  tariff  schedules  in  a  move  to  lift 
world  trade  barriers. 

Oct.  10.  The  Norwegian  Labor  Party  won  in  the 
Parliamentary  elections  of  Norway. 

Oct.  11.  The  Communist  government  of  the  East 
German  Democratic  Republic  was  inaugurated. 
Wilhelm  Pieck,  leader  of  the  German  Commu- 
nist party,  was  elected  President;  Otto  Grote- 
wohl  became  Premier. 


Oct.  12.  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1949  was  award- 
ed to  Lord  Boyd  Orr  of  Great  Britain. 

Oct.  14.  The  11  leaders  of  the  American  Communist 
Party,  indicted  January  17,  were  found  guilty  in 
New  York. 

Albania  and  Bulgaria  signed  an  agreement  for 
collaboration  in  political  and  social  activity. 

In  Prague  the  Czech  National  Assembly  unan- 
imously enacted  2  laws  making  all  churches  in 
Czechoslovakia  dependent  on  the  state. 

Oct.  15.  The  Chinese  Communist  army  completed 
its  peaceful  occupation  of  Canton. 

Oct.  18.  Following  Modi's  failure,  Rene  Mayer  was 
commissioned  to  form  a  new  French  Cabinet. 

Oct.  20.  Yugoslavia  was  elected  to  the  Security 
Councilof  the  UN. 

Oct.  23.  Following  Mayer's  failure,  former  Premier 
Bidault  was  called  upon  to  try  to  form  a  govern- 
ment in  France. 

Oct.  24.  President  Truman  dedicated  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  UN  headquarters  building  in 
New  York. 

Oct.  27.  Georges  Bidault  formed  a  French  Cabinet. 

Oct.  31.  The  U.S.  demanded  that  Czechoslovakia 
withdraw  her  consul  general  in  New  York  and 
her  embassy  "housekeeper"  in  Washington. 

Nov.  1.  The  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  announced 
agreement  on  all  points  for  the  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty to  the  new  United  States  of  Indonesia. 
Transfer  was  to  be  not  later  than  December  30. 

Nov.  15.  Nathuram  Vinayak  Godse  was  hanged  in 
the  jail  at  Ambala,  India,  for  the  assassination 
(Jan.  30,  1948)  of  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi. 

The  unarmed  U.S.  merchantman  Flying  Cloud 
was  shelled  and  damaged  oft  Shanghai  by  a  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  warship 

Nov.  16.  The  second  trial  of  Alger  Hiss  for  perjury 
began  in  New  York. 

Nov.  23.  President  Truman  accepted  David  A.  Ldi- 
enthal's  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  effective  Decem- 
ber 31. 

Nov.  30.  In  the  general  election  in  New  Zealand 
the  Nationalist  Party  won  a  majority  over  the 
Labour  Party,  46  seats  to  34. 

D«c.  8.  The  Nationalist  government  of  China  aban- 
doned the  mainland  for  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  set  up  temporary  capital  at  Taipei. 

Doc.  10.  In  the  general  election  in  Australia  was 
elected  a  coalition  of  the  Liberal  and  Country 
parties. 

Doc.  14.  In  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  Traicho  Kostov,  former 
deputy  premier  and  leader  among  11  accused  of 
treason,  was  sentenced  to  death. 

Doc.  16.  Dr.  Soekarno  (Sukarno)  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  He  later 
appointed  Dr.  Mohammed  Hatta  to  be  Premier. 

Doc.  19.  The  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  an- 
nounced  that  they  had  agreed  on  a  plan  for 
standardizing  all  weapons  except  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Doc.  24.  Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.  signed  a  provision- 
al civil  air  transport  agreement. 

Doc.  26.  Great  Britain  and  Yugoslavia  signed,  in 
Belgrade,  a  5-year  trade  agreement. 

Dr.  Albert  Einstein  announced  the  new  "gen- 
eralized theory  of  gravitation." 

Doc.  28.  The  U.S.  government  extended  de  jure  rec- 
ognition to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  Indonesia. 

Doc.  29.  Hungary  decreed  the  nationalization  of 
large  trade  and  industry  in  private  hands  or  fi- 
nanced by  foreign  capital. 

Doc.  30.  India  recognized  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  China. 
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ACADEMY,  French.  The  oldest  of  five  academies 
which  make  up  the  Institute  of  France  and  officially 
considered  the  highest;  founded  m  1635.  The  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  40.  The  list  of  Immortals  in 
1949,  in  order  of  their  election,  was  as  follows: 
1919— Henry-Camille  Bordeaux;  1920— Andre 
Louis  Chevrillon;  1924 — Georges  Lecomte;  1925 — 
Due  de  la  Force;  1927 — Mathieu  Emile  Male  and 
Louis  Madelin;  1930— Andre  Chaumeix;  1931— 
Pierre  Benoit  and  Maxime  Weygand;  1933 — Fran- 
cois Mauriac;  1934 — Due  de  Broglie  and  Leon 
B6rard;  1935 — Claude  Farrere  and  Georges  Du- 
hamel;  1936 — Edmond  Jaloux  (died  Aug.  22. 
1949),  Maurice  Genevoix,  Admiral  Lacaze, 
Georges  Francois  Marie  Grente,  and  Jacques  de 
Lacretelle,  1938 — Andre  Maurois  and  Jer6me  Tha- 
raud;  1944 — Prince  de  Broglie,  Pasteur  Vallery- 
Radot,  and  Andre  Siegfried;  1945 — Edouard  Le 
Roy  and  Emile  Hennot;  1946 — Baron  Seillieres, 
Jean  Tharaud,  Rene  Grousset,  Edouard  Herriot, 
Ren6  d'Harcourt,  Paul  Claudel,  Maurice  Gargon, 
Comte  Charles  de  Chambrun,  Maurice  Pagnol, 
Henri  Mondor,  Jules  Romains,  and  Etienne  Gilson. 

ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  Royal.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  founded  by  King  George  III  in  1768,  is  main- 
tained, through  the  public  support  of  its  exhibi- 
tions, for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
membership  consists  of  40  Academicians  and  30 
Associates,  elected  by  ballot  by  the  members  from 
among  the  outstanding  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, and  engravers  practising  in  Great  Britain. 
Officers  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  1949  were:  Pres- 
ident, Sir  Gerald  Kelly;  Keeper,  Henry  Rushbury; 
Treasurer,  E.  V.  Harris;  Secretary,  Sir  Walter  R.M. 
Lamb.  Headquarters:  Burlington  House,  London 
W.  1,  England. 

ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS,  American.  A  society 
founded  in  1904  by  members  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters.  Membership  is  limited  to 
50,  vacancies  being  filled  by  elections  from  the 
membership  of  the  Institute. 

On  May  27.  1949,  a  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Academy  was  held,  followed  by  the  eighth  Public 
Ceremonial  given  jointly  with  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters  at  which  new  members  of 
the  Academy  and  Institute  were  inducted,  fifteen 
$1,000  "Arts  and  Letters"  grants  given,  and  medals 
awarded.  An  exhibition  of  works  by  newly  elected 
members  of  both  organizations,  and  Grantees  in 
Art,  was  opened  on  the  same  day  in  the  Art  Gal- 
lery, and  continued  through  June  30.  On  Decem- 
ber 2  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Academy  was 
held  at  the  Academy  Building. 


The  membership  as  of  December,  1949,  con- 
sisted of  the  following,  in  the  order  of  their  elec- 
tion: Bliss  Perry,  Archer  Milton  Huntmgton,  James 
Earle  Fraser,  Robert  Frost,  Adolph  Alexander 
Weinman,  Walter  Damrosch,  Anna  Hyatt  Hunting- 
ton,  Paul  Manship,  Eugene  O'Neill,  Henry  Dwight 
Seagwick,  Walter  Lippmann,  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  Deems  Taylor, 
Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Herbert  Putnam,  William  Ad- 
ams Delano,  Charles  Warren,  Bernard  Berenson, 
Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker,  Albert  Spalding,  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  Thornton  Wilder,  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  Carl  Sandburg,  Agnes  Repplier,  Charles 
Hopkinson,  Eugene  Speicher,  Henry  R.  Shepley, 
John  Alden  Carpenter,  John  Sloan,  Barry  Faulkner, 
Edward  W.  Redfield,  Gifford  Seal,  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Ernest  Bloch,  John  Marin,  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  Robinson  Jeffers,  Lee  Lawrie, 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  John  Dos 
Passes,  Mahonri  Young,  John  Taylor  Arms,  William 
Faulkner,  John  Steinbeck,  Leon  Kroll,  Mark  Van 
Doren,  ana  Robert  E.  Sherwood. 

Officers  (elected  in  1949):  President,  Paul  Man- 
ship;  Chancellor,  Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker;  Sec- 
retary, Mark  Van  Doren;  Treasurer,  Deems  Tay- 
lor. Administrative  offices:  633  West  155th  St., 
New  York  32,  N.Y. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  South  African.  Found- 
ed in  1909  for  the  advancement  of  the  Afrikaans 
language,  literature,  arts,  science  and  technology. 
Membership:  600.  Officers  since  1949:  Prof.  S.  P. 
E.  Boshoff,  Chairman;  Dr.  T.  J.  W.  Gorden,  Vice 
Chairman;  Dr.  F.  C.  L.  Bosman,  Secretary-  I.  M. 
Lombard,  Treasurer.  Four  awards  were  maae  dur- 
ing 1949.  The  1949  annual  meeting  of  the  Acade- 
my was  held  in  July,  in  Pretoria,  South  Africa.  Pub- 
lications: Tydskrif  vir  Wetenskap  en  Kuns  and 
Tegnikon.  Headquarters  of  the  Academy:  Engel- 
enburg  House,  Hamilton  St.,  Pretoria,  South  Af- 
rica. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  LETTERS,  Finnish.  The  Fin- 
nish Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  was  founded 
in  1908  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  research.  Membership:  104  acad- 
emicians for  the  two  sections,  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Humanities;  12  honorary 
members;  and  38  corresponding  members.  Officers 
for  1949-50:  President,  Yrjo  Toivonen;  Secretary 
General,  Emil  Qhmann.  Publications:  Annales 
Academiae  Scientiarum  Fennicae,  Documenta  His- 
torica,  Folklore  Fellows  Communications,  and  Pro- 
ceedings. Headquarters:  Saatytalo,  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land. 


ACADSMY  Of  SCIENCES  • 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  French.  One  of  the  five  Acad- 
emies which  comprise  the  Institute  of  France; 
founded  by  Louis  XIV  in  1666.  Membership  con- 
sists of  96  Members,  12  foreign  associates,  and  116 
correspondents.  Officers  for  1949  are:  President, 
Caston  Julia;  Vice  President,  Maurice  Javillier.  Per- 
manent Secretaries,  Louis  de  Broglie  (Mathemati- 
cal Sciences)  and  Robert  Courrier  (Physical  Sci- 
ences). The  yearly  meeting  at  which  prizes  and 
awards  are  announced  takes  place  in  December. 
The  Academy  publishes  Comptes  Rendus  and  Mi- 
moires.  Headquarters:  23  Quai  Conti,  Paris  6% 
France. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  Royal  Netherlands.  The  Royal 
Netherlands  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  in 
1851  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  government  in 
scientific  matters  and  as  a  connecting  link  between 
scholars  in  Holland  and  abroad.  Membership  is 
limited  to  75  ordinary  members  for  the  Section  for 
Sciences  and  60  members  for  the  Section  for  Arts. 
Each  section  has  40  foreign  and  30  corresponding 
members.  Library:  210,000  volumes. 

The  Academy  publishes  a  Yearbook;  the  Section 
for  Sciences  issues  reports,  proceedings,  transac- 
tions, and  Indagationes  Mathematicae;  the  Section 
for  Arts  issues  communications  and  transactions. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  takes  place  in 
March  or  April  and  monthly  meetings  are  held  by 
each  section,  except  during  July  and  August.  Of- 
ficers for  1949-50:  President,  Dr.  A.  J.  Kluyver; 
General  Secretary,  Dr.  M.  W.  Woerdeman;  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  M.  E.  't  Hart;  Librarian,  R.  O. 
Spanier;  President,  Section  of  Sciences.  Dr.  A,  J. 
Kluyver;  President,  Section  of  Arts,  Professor  B.  A. 
van  Groningen. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  Royal  Swedish.  The  Swedish 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  in  1739 
for  the  promotion  of  research,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Membership:  140  academicians,  108  foreign  mem- 
bers. Officers  for  1949-50:  President,  Carl  Skatts- 
berg;  Vice  President,  Rob.  E.  Fries;  Permanent 
Secretary,  Arne  Westgren;  Vice  Secretary,  T.  G. 
Halle. 

The  Academy  publishes:  Proceedings,  eight 
Archives  (Mathematics.  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Geo- 
physics), Yearbook,  Annals,  Biographies  and  Dis- 
sertations. Headquarters:  Stockholm  50,  Sweden. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  AND  LETTERS,  The  Royal  Dan- 
ish.  The  Academy  was  founded  in  1742  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  historical,  physical,  mathe- 
matical, and  philosophical  sciences.  Membership 
includes  32  academicians  in  the  Section  of  Letters 
and  44  academicians  in  the  Section  of  Sciences.  In 
addition  there  are  140  foreign  members.  The  Acad- 
emy publishes  Oversigt  (annual),  Meddelelser 
(Communications),  and  Skrifter  (Memoirs).  Of- 
ficers of  the  Academy  are:  President,  Dr.  Niels 
Bohr;  Secretary,  Dr.  Jakob  Nielsen;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Mathias  Thorns  en;  Editor,  Dr.  L.  L.  Hammerich. 
Headquarters:  Dantes  Plads  35,  Copenhagen  V, 
Denmark. 

ACCIDENTS.  There  were  approximately  75,400 
deaths  from  accidents  in  the  United  States  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1949,  or  7  percent  fewer 
than  occurred  in  the  same  months  of  1948.  How- 
ever, some  of  this  reduction — just  how  much  can- 
not be  determined — was  the  result  of  changes  in 
the  methods  of  classifying  deaths  made  in  1949 
by  vital  statistics  authorities  in  the  United  States, 
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and  in  other  countries  as  well.  These  changes  prin- 
cipally affected  the  classification  of  deaths  of  old 
persons  who  were  injured  in  accidents  not  involv- 
ing motor  vehicles.  Estimates  of  accidental  deaths 
in  each  month  made  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, together  with  the  change  from  1948  to  1949, 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Month 

1949 

1048 

%  Change 

January 

7,200 

7,700 

-7 

February 

6,700 

7,500 

-11 

March 

7,300 

7,600 

-4 

April 
May 

7,100 
7,400 

7,600 
7,900 

-6 

June 

8,000 

8,200 

-2 

July. 

8,800 

8,800 

0 

Auguat 

8,100 

9,200 

-12 

September 

7,300 

8,100 

-10 

October. 

7,400 

8,200 

-10 

Ten  Months 

75,400 

80,800 

-7 

Motor- Vehicle  Accidents.  There  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  1948-49  trend  of  motor  vehicle 
deaths  from  month  to  month,  starting  with  a  6 
percent  increase  in  January,  followed  by  decreases 
of  5  and  3  percent  in  February  and  March.  Deaths 
rose  again  5  percent  in  April,  then  decreased  11 
percent  in  May  and  6  percent  in  June.  July  had  an 
increase  of  2  percent,  but  August  a  decrease  of  8 
percent.  Deaths  remained  at  the  1948  level  in  Sep- 
tember, then  were  reduced  3  percent  in  October. 
The  10-month  death  total  was  estimated  at  25,330, 
or  3  percent  less  than  the  comparable  total  for 
1948.  Even  with  the  large  decrease  in  accidental 
deaths  in  1949,  it  is  probable  that  they  retained 
their  position  as  4th  in  the  list  of  leading  causes  of 
death.  In  1948,  according  to  data  from  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  the  highest  U.S. 
death  rates  per  100,000  population  were:  heart 
disease,  322.7;  cancer,  134.9;  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
89.7;  and  accidents,  67.1. 

The  death  rate  based  on  vehicle  mileage  was 
7.2,  a  decrease  of  9  percent  from  1948,  and  37 
percent  from  1941.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  lowest  10- 
month  death  rate  on  record.  Ten-month  reports 
of  479  cities  with  more  than  10,000  population 
showed  a  12  percent  decrease  in  deaths  from  1948. 
Although  this  is  not  the  complete  urban  experience, 
it  suggests  that  deaths  from  accidents  in  rural  areas 
may  have  numbered  somewhat  more  than  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1948. 

Regional  changes  in  the  10-month  death  totals 
were: 


Per- 

Per. 

Region 

cent 

Region 

cnt 

North  Atlantic 

-1 

South  Central 

-7 

South  Atlantic 

+3 

Mountain 

-11 

North  Central 

-3 

Pacific 

-2 

Public  Nonmotor-Vehicle  Accidents.  The  1949  10- 
month  total  of  deaths  in  public  accidents  not  involv- 
ing motor  vehicles  was  approximately  12,500.  This 
was  14  percent  less  than  the  total  for  the  same 
months  of  1948,  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  change 
in  classification  methods  mentioned  above.  Most 
types  of  accidents  showed  some  decrease,  with  the 
largest  reductions  recorded  for  falls,  burns,  and 
railroad  accidents.  However,  there  were  as  many 
drownings  in  1949  as  in  1948,  and  more  deaths  in 
water  transportation  accidents.  All  age  groups,  ex- 
cept the  5  to  14  division,  shared  in  the  decrease  in 
deaths.  Among  persons  65  years  old  and  older  there 
was  a  large  decrease  in  falls,  due  mainly  to  the 
changes  in  classification  methods. 

Occupational  Accidents.  Deaths  from  occupational 
accidents  in  the  first  10  months  of  1949  numbered 
approximately  12,700,  or  9  percent  fewer  than  oc- 


curred  in  the  same  months  of  1948.  Part  of  the  de- 
crease probably  resulted  from  the  changes  in  clas- 
sification methods,  but  there  is  evidence  of  a  size- 
able reduction  in  deaths  that  may  be  attributed  to 
accident  prevention  work.  Nonfatal  injury  rates 
decreased,  according  to  reports  of  plants  in  acci- 
dent prevention  contests.  In  one  group  of  contests 
the  average  frequency  rate  went  down  19  percent; 
in  another  group,  21  percent. 

Horn*  Accident!.  D urine  the  10  months  there  were 
approximately  26,900  deaths  due  to  home  acci- 
dents, a  6  percent  decrease  from  the  January-Oc- 
tober total  for  1948.  This  class  of  deaths  probably 
was  affected  more  than  other  classes  by  the  change 
in  classification  methods,  because  a  large  propor- 
tion of  home  accident  fatalities  in  each  year  have 
occurred  among  persons  65  years  old  and  older. 
All  classes  of  accidents  share  in  the  decrease,  with 
the  largest  changes  recorded  for  burns,  asphyxia- 
tion, mechanical  suffocation  and  falls.  Fewer  deaths 
were  recorded  in  each  age  group  in  1949  than  in 
1948.  Reports  now  available  indicate  the  largest 
percentage  reduction  for  children  5  to  14  years 
old,  but  the  largest  decrease  in  number  of  deaths 
for  persons  65  years  old  and  older.  The  smallest 
decrease — apparently  no  more  than  2  percent — 
was  recorded  for  persons  45  to  64  years  old. 

—A.  D.  BATTEY 

ADEN.  A  British  crown  colony  on  the  southern  tip 
of  Arabia,  about  100  miles  east  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  island  of  Perim  (5  sq.  mi.; 
pop.  360  in  1946)  and  the  five  Kurfa  Muria  Is- 
lands (pop.  70  in  1947)  are  also  included  in  the 
colony.  Total  area:  80  square  miles.  Total  popula- 
tion (1946  census):  80,516,  of  whom  9,456  were 
Indians,  7,273  Jews,  and  365  Europeans.  Chief 
towns:  Aden  (capital),  32,490  inhabitants  (1931); 
Sheikh  Othman,  12,167.  Education  (1947):  26 
recognized  schools  with  6,600  students. 

Aden  has  a  fortified  naval  base  and  a  large  free 
port  which  serves  as  an  entrepot  for  trade  with 
Arabia  and  other  adjacent  territories.  Local  prod- 
ucts are  salt  (113,042  long  tons,  1946),  coffee, 
gums,  tobacco,  dyes,  spices,  feathers,  and  cotton 
goods.  Trade  (1947):  Rs317,038,700  for  imports; 
Rsl67,802,856  for  exports.  During  1947  the  mer- 
chant shipping  entering  the  port  totaled  8,937,553 
net  tons.  Finance  (1947-48):  revenue,  Rsl2,121.- 
421;  expenditure,  Rs9,280,631.  The  colony  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor,  aided  by  an  executive 
council  (6  members  in  1948)  and  a  legislative 
council.  Governor:  Sir  Reginald  S.  Champion. 

ADEN  PROTECTORATE.  The  region  in  southern  Arabia 
extending  east,  north  and  west  of  the  colony  of 
Aden.  Area:  112,000  square  miles.  Estimated  pop- 
ulation. 650,000,  mostly  Arabs.  The  Protectorate  is 
di video  into:  ( 1 )  Western  Aden  Protectorate,  com- 
prising 19  sultanates  of  which  the  premier  chief  is 
the  Sultan  of  Lahej;  (2)  Eastern  Aden  Protector- 
ate, comprising  the  Hadramaut  (made  up  of  the 
Qu'aiti  State  of  Shihr  and  Mukalla,  and  the  Kathiri 
State  of  Seiyun),  the  Mahri  Sultanate  of  Qishn 
and  Socotra,  the  Wahidi  Sultanates  of  Bir  'All,  and 
the  Sheikdoms  of  Irqa  and  Haura.  The  Sultan  of 
Shihr  and  Mukalla  is  the  premier  chief  in  the  East- 
ern Aden  Protectorate.  The  island  of  Socotra 
(1,400  sq.  mi.;  pop.  12,000,  capital,  Tamarida), 
lies  150  miles  eastward  of  CaJ>e  Guardafui,  Africa. 
Education  (1948):  56  schools  and  4,318  students. 
The  people  are  mainly  agricultural,  the  chief 
crops  being  corn,  bulrush  millet,  and  Indian  corn. 
Other  crops  are  sesame,  lucerne,  dates,  and  coffee. 
Fruits  and  honey  are  produced  in  a  few  areas.  The 
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only  industries  are  weaving,  dyeing,  and  charcoal- 
burning.  There  are  large  numbers  of  sheep,  goats, 
and  cattle.  The  local  rulers  have  protective  treaty 
relations  with  Great  Britain  and  manage  their  own 
affairs  subject  to  the  supervision  by  British  officials, 
under  the  Governor  of  Aden. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  islands  (Manus  is 
the  largest)  in  the  United  Nations  Trust  Territory 
of  New  Guinea,  of  which  it  forms  the  Manus  dis- 
trict. Total  area:  800  square  miles.  Population 
(June  30,  1941):  14,234  natives.  Capital,  Loren- 
gau  (on  the  island  of  Manus).  Coconuts  are  the 
principal  crop.  There  are  valuable  pearl  fisheries. 

ADVENT  MOVEMENT.  A  religious  movement  which 
originated  in  America  with  William  Miller  ( 1782- 
1849),  who  believed  in  the  imminent,  personal  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ. 

Seventh-day  Adventists.  The  largest  of  five  Adven- 
tist  bodies,  whose  members  observe  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  with  2,794  con- 
gregations, 2,487  ministers,  11,393  other  workers, 
and  235,460  members  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  There  are  1,573  foreign  missionaries  and 
21,880  national  workers  who  through  12  world  di- 
visions serve  437,198  members  overseas.  The  world 
church  maintains  292  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
and  3,650  elementary  schools  with  180,774  pupils 
and  9,177  teachers.  The  church  also  operates  160 
benevolent  institutions  and  52  publishing  houses. 
Income  from  home  and  overseas  contributions 
(1948):  $42,302,488;  value  of  all  church  proper- 
ties, $151,246,974.  There  were  14,821  baptisms  in 
North  America  and  48,193  overseas  in  1948.  Head- 
quarters: Takoma  Park,  Washington  12,  D.C. 

ADVERTISING.  Advertising  is  the  voice  of  industry 
and  business  proclaiming  its  products  and  serv- 
ices in  the  market  place.  It  is  different  from  prop- 
aganda in  that  advertising  makes  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal or  disguise  its  purpose  or  its  sponsors.  It  is 
concerned  mainly  with  a  forthright  selling  of  prod- 
ucts or  ideas,  wnich  are  the  products  or  ideas  of 
its  signed  sponsors. 

American  business  and  industry  spent  approxi- 
mately $4,800  million  for  advertising  in  1948.  That 
was  an  all- time  record  which  1949  appears  to  have 
equalled  or  slightly  surpassed.  The  early  months  of 
1949  were  weighted  with  evidences  of  an  impend- 
ing slackening  in  business  activity,  which  were 
sufficiently  pronounced  to  cause  a  reexamination  of 
spending  policies  on  the  part  of  budget-conscious 
businessmen.  Labor  unrest,  declining  prices,  shrink- 
ing exports,  overstuffed  inventories,  increasing 
price-consciousness  and  finicalness  on  the  part  of 
consumers  all  contributed  to  this  attitude  of  cau- 
tiousness which  took  temporary  toll  of  advertising 
budgets. 

Renewed  inflationary  threats,  however,  due  pri- 
marily to  an  increasingly  unbalanced  federal  budg- 
et, appeared  to  overcome  the  businessman's  hesi- 
tancy to  spend  and  the  year  ended  with  a  high  rate 
of  business  activity,  supported  by  large  sales  en- 
deavor, unsurpassed  advertising  expenditures,  and 
hopeful  prognostications  for  1950.  The  several  ma- 
jor advertising  vehicles  shared  the  $4,800  million 
1948  advertising  investment  as  follows:  newspa- 
pers, 36.2  percent;  radio,  12.4  percent;  magazines, 
10.6  percent;  direct  mail,  11.9  percent;  business 
publications,  4.8  percent;  outdoor  advertising,  2.7 
percent. 

Television.  Television's  share  of  the  1948  adver- 
tising dollar  was  infinitesimal,  but  1949  ended  with 
98  activated  television  stations  compared  with  37 
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stations  on  the  air  in  October,  1948.  These  98  sta- 
tions served  some  3.6  million  receiving  sets  for 
which  owners  are  estimated  to  have  paid  some 
$2,000  million.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  advertisers  spent  approximately  $28 
million  in  the  use  of  this  new  medium  and  that  the 
number  of  local  retail  establishments  using  telespot 
commercials  increased  from  236  to  1,141  in  the 
first  half  of  1948.  Thus  television's  share  of  the  ad- 
vertising dollar,  though  still  relatively  small  at  the 
close  of  1949,  is  increasing  at  an  accelerating  tem- 
po and,  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  expense  or  other 
consumer  media,  particularly  magazines  and  radio. 

Radio.  The  year  for  radio  broadcasting  has  been 
one  of  considerable  turmoil,  although  network  and 
spot  billings  made  an  excellent  snowing.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  1949,  for  example,  the  gross 
billings  of  the  four  major  networks  ( Columbia,  Na- 
tional, American,  and  Mutual )  were  only  one  per- 
cent below  the  like  1948  period,  although  all  net- 
work radio-time  charges  had  slipped  4  percent  by 
the  end  of  1949's  first  9  months,  according  to  Pub- 
lishers Information  Bureau  calculations. 

Infra-industry  battling  for  and  exchange  of  head- 
liner  programs  from  one  network  to  another,  re- 
casting of  tactics  by  big-time  advertisers,  and  un- 
certainties due  to  television  developments,  were 
the  principal  upsetting  factors  in  the  otherwise 
regular  course  of  1949  radio  broadcasting  business. 

Magazines.  The  Magazine  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.,  estimates  that  in  1948  the  American  people 
bought  more  than  9  million  magazines  a  day,  either 
over  the  newsstand  or  through  subscription  deliv- 
ery, paving  $1.4  million  for  them  each  day.  That 
was  half  again  as  many  magazines  as  people  were 
buying  10  years  previously.  That  great,  steady  cir- 
culation growth  is,  of  course,  basic  to  the  maga- 
zine's value  as  an  advertising  medium  in  which 
national  advertisers  invested  more  money  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1949  than  for  any  other  com- 
parable period  on  record. 

During  this  period,  in  the  selected  magazines 
analyzed  by  Publishers  Information  Bureau,  13,531 
products  and  services  were  advertised.  This  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  7.7  percent  over  the  corre- 
sponding 1948  period.  Yet  the  magazine's  share  of 
the  national  advertising  appropriation  seems  threat- 
ened, and  perhaps  seriously  threatened,  by  televi- 
sion. The  magazine's  10.6  percent  share  of  1948's 
advertising  dollar  compared  with  11.6  percent  for 
1947,  and  a  further  decrease  in  1949  is  expected 
to  Just  about  offset  the  increase  in  television  ex- 
penditures. 

One  weapon  some  of  the  leading  magazines  are 
giving  increased  attention  in  their  battle  to  stem 
the  downward  trend  in  lineage  is  merchandising 
promotions  in  which  the  magazine  undertakes 
extra-advertising  efforts  to  promote  the  sale  of  ad- 
vertisers' wares  through  store  and  window  "tie-in" 
displays  which  feature  both  the  wares  and  the 
magazine. 

Newspapers.  Newspaper  advertising  gains  have 
been  impressive  since  the  end  of  the  war,  but  nar- 
rowing. The  1949  gain  over  1948  was  down  to  2 
percent  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  year,  against 
3.8  percent  at  the  end  of  7  months,  according  to 
computations  made  by  Media  Records.  The  out- 
look for  1950,  however,  seems  favorable  for  a 
slightly  higher  total  lineage  use  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Business  Publications.  The  $211.5  million  spent  for 
business-paper  advertising  in  1948  represented  an 
increase  of  8  percent  over  1947.  It  is  expected  that 
the  final  figures  for  1949  will  reflect  a  still  further 
increase  in  dollar  expenditures,  although  possibly 
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a  decrease  in  actual  volume  of  space  used  by  ad- 
vertisers. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  estimated 
50  percent  of  all  American  business  activity  takes 
place  in  the  markets  served  by  business  publica- 
tions. 

Direct  Moil.  According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
direct-mail  men  estimate  that  the  torrent  of  selling 
literature  mailed  directly  to  American  consumers 
in  1949  was  somewhat  bigger  than  in  1948  and 
showed  a  vast  increase  over  prewar  mailings.  In 
the  post  office  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949, 
mailmen  delivered  over  9.400  million  pieces  of 
third-class  mail  as  compared  with  5.5  million  pieces 
handled  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1940. 
Ninety  percent  of  that  mail  was  advertising. 

Public  S«rvk«  Advertising.  Although  the  sale  of 
products  and  services  is  the  principal  objective  of 
advertising,  it  does  not  comprise  its  total  use.  Ad- 
vertising expenditures  for  various  public  services 
totaled  close  to  $100  million  in  1949,  including  the 
value  of  the  space  and  time  donated  by  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  and  other  media,  accord- 
ing to  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Actual  cash  out- 
lays for  this  sort  of  promotion  ran  to  about  $500,- 
000,  contributed  by  media,  advertising  agencies, 
and  hundreds  of  advertisers. 

The  organization  principally  concerned  with  de- 
veloping such  advertising  is  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil, which  is  a  voluntary  group  of  experts  represent- 
ing various  advertising  forces,  aided  and  abetted 
by  various  civic,  religious,  cultural,  and  other  pub- 
lic-spirited organizations  and  groups.  One  of  the 
Advertising  Council's  major  efforts  in  1949  was  an 
educational  campaign  purporting  to  defend  the 
"Free  Enterprise*  system.  Other  promotions  were 
directed  toward  such  services  as  forest-fire  preven- 
tion, highway  safety,  churchgoing,  and  some  fifty 
other  interests  considered  to  be  of  public  benefit. 

A  Dynamic  Force.  Advertising  is  one  of  the  dy- 
namic forces  of  the  American  economic  system,  a 
reflection  of  the  American  spirit  of  competitive  en- 
terprise, and  a  tool  that  has  proved  its  value  in 
speeding  up  and  mechanizing  the  selling  of  goods 
in  the  world's  greatest  and  richest  market.  The 
growth  characteristics  of  this  vast  market  during 
the  decade  ending  with  1948  are  reflected  in  such 
increases  as  the  following:  5.9  percent  in  motion 
picture  attendance;  12  percent  in  population;  24.8 
percent  in  passenger  automobile  registrations;  31.1 
percent  in  homes  with  radio  sets;  31.8  percent  in 
daily  newspaper  circulations;  81.6  percent  in  life 
insurance  in  force;  92.8  percent  in  residence  tele- 
phones in  service;  194.6  percent  in  personal  in- 
comes. 

The  demands  of  this  consuming  public,  expand- 
ing in  size  and  spending  power,  for  a  variety  of 
goods  from  which  to  choose  according  to  individual 
needs  and  tastes  and  desires  could  not  be  met  by 
any  system  of  distribution  without  benefit  of  ad- 
vertising, which  accounts  for  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  all  distributive  services. 

— J.  R.  VAN  ARSDALE 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  VOLUNTARY  FOREIGN  AID. 

A  committee,  established  on  May  15,  1946,  by  let- 
ter from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  tie  together  the 
Governmental  and  private  programs  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relief  and  to  facilitate  the  organization  of 
voluntary  relief  resources  at  home  and  their  admin- 
istration abroad.  It  is  an  advisory  and  expediting 
body,  successor  to  the  President's  War  Relief  Con- 
trol Board.  There  are  six  committee  members: 
Charles  P.  Taft  (Chairman),  William  Batt,  Dr. 
William  I.  Myers,  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Dr.  Jo- 
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seph  P.  Chamberlain,  and  Francis  P.  Matthews. 

The  Committee  registers  United  States  voluntary 
nonprofit  relief  agencies.  These  agencies  file  with 
the  Committee  their  programs,  budgets,  financial 
statements,  and  reports  of  relief  exports  for  public 
inspection.  Based  on  this  information,  the  Commit- 
tee formulates  policies  and  procedures  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  agencies  in  relation  to  the  con- 
trols in  the  foreign  field  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  Justice,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Army,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, the  International  Refugee  Organization,  the 
Displaced  Persons  Commission,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Assistance  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  given  by 
the  American  people  through  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies is  supplementary  to  the  programs  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  and  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganizations. The  value  of  this  assistance  (cash 
transfers  and  commodities)  sent  abroad  by  agen- 
cies registered  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  during  the  calendar  year 
1948  was  $168  million.  — CHARLES  P.  TAFT 

AFGHANISTAN.  A  central  Asiatic  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Area:  251,000  square  miles.  Population:  12 
million.  Chief  towns:  Kabul  (capital)  300,000, 
Kandahar,  100,000,  Herat,  160,000.  Most  of  the 
people  are  Sunni  Moslems,  although  there  are  a 
million  Shiah  Moslems.  Persian  and  Pashto  are  the 
principal  languages.  The  legal  system  is  based  part- 
ly on  the  Shariat  ( Moslem  law )  and  partly  on  sec- 
ular Western  law. 

Education.  There  are  330  primary  schools,  50  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  12  technical  schools  and  col- 
leges, four  of  which  form  Kabul  University.  Pri- 
mary education  is  compulsory  and  all  schooling  is 
at  government  expense.  Americans,  French,  and 
Austrians  teach  in  Afghan  schools  and  government 
students  are  enrolled  abroad  in  American  and  other 
colleges. 

Production.  Agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  the 
chief  occupations,  the  main  products  being  cereals, 
fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  cotton,  wool,  hides  and 
skins.  The  mineral  resources  include  copper,  lead, 
gold,  silver,  coal,  and  chrome.  The  early  develop- 
ment of  mineral  deposits  is  planned.  More  than  100 
corporate  business  firms  (shirkats)  trade  or  pro- 
duce boots,  furniture,  matches,  leather,  cotton 
goods  and  wool  products. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Commerce  is  mainly  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  takes  three-fifths  of  all  exports 
(primarily  "Persian"  lambskins),  India,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Other  exports  include  fruit,  nuts,  timber, 
cotton,  carpets,  and  wool.  The  main  imports  are 
machinery,  gasoline,  kerosene,  motor  vehicles,  and 
cotton  textiles  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
India.  Exports  for  1948-49  (ending  March) 
equalled  $55  million  and  imports,  $53  million.  In 
the  first  8  months  of  1949  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $15.2  million  and  imports  from 
the  United  States,  $1.9  million. 

Finance  The  1949-50  budget  was  460  million  af- 
ghanis  with  an  estimated  deficit  of  20  million  af- 
ghanis.  Since  a  1949  devaluation  one  afghani 
equals  U.S.  $0.05. 

Communications.  With  no  railways  and  practically 
no  navigable  rivers,  Afghanistan  depends  on  its 
inadequate  network  of  roads,  three  thousand  miles 
of  which  are  suitable  for  motor  transport  in  dry 
weather.  The  rebuilding  of  the  road  from  the  Pak- 
istan border  to  Kandahar  was  completed  in  1949. 
There  are  telephones  in  most  of  the  towns  and  a 
government-operated  radio  service. 
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Oovornmont.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1931  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  leg- 
islative power  vested  in  the  King,  a  senate  of  45 
members  nominated  for  life,  and  a  national  assem- 
bly of  138  elected  members.  The  Cre..t  Assembly 
(Loe  Jirga)  of  about  1,200  delegates  convenes  oc- 
casionally to  decide  important  issues  such  as  war 
and  the  King's  election.  King  Mohammed  Zahir 
Shah  succeeded  his  father  after  the  latter's  assas- 
sination in  1933. 

Evonts,  1949.  Bordor  Conflict.  In  March  when  Pak- 
istan's Governor  General  referred  to  the  Northwest 
Frontier  Province  as  "an  integral  part  of  Pakistan," 
latent  conflict  between  the  countries  erupted  in  an 
Afghan  radio  and  press  attack  on  the  government 
of  Pakistan.  In  1893  the  Afghans  had  accepted 
Great  Britain's  "Durand  line'  as  its  own  eastern 
border  with  the  understanding  that  that  line  to  In- 
dia's frontier  was  "Free  Tribal  Territory"  whose  in- 
habitants, much  like  the  frontier  Afghans,  kept 
their  tribal  autonomy.  When  Pakistan  was  carved 
out  of  British  India  in  1947  the  tribal  area  became 
part  of  Pakistan. 

The  March  radio  campaign  was  followed  by  the 
recalling  of  the  Afghan  charg£  d'affaires  in  Karachi 
and  Afghan  accusations  that  Pakistan  was  fighting 
Afghan  tribes.  In  June  the  Afghan  government  lim- 
ited the  movements  of  cars  across  its  border.  A 
week  later  Pakistani  aircraft  dropped  five  bombs  on 
Moghalakai,  killing  15  people.  Even  though  the 
Pakistan  Government  agreed  to  pay  damages  for 
what  was  an  accident,  the  incident  increased  ten- 
sion. In  the  fall  it  was  reported  that  at  a  tribal 
assembly  certain  clans  in  the  Province  had  declared 
the  formation  of  the  Independent  Territory  of 
Push  turns  tan,  elected  a  parliament  and  drawn  up  a 
constitution. 

Cobinef.  In  October  a  new  High  Gouncil  was 
created,  above  the  Cabinet,  to  coordinate  activities. 
The  previous  Minister  of  National  Economy,  Ab- 
dul Madjid  Khan,  was  made  Vice  Prime  Minister 
with  control  over  the  ministries  of  public  works, 
agriculture,  national  economy,  and  mines. 

United  Nation*.  In  November  Afghanistan  joined 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  The  World 
Health  Organization  sent  a  malaria  control  demon- 
stration team  and  the  United  Nations  Educational 
Social  and  Cultural  Organization  responded  to  the 
government's  request  for  an  educational  survey 
group  to  advise  it  on  education. 

Economic  Development  The  program  was  given  a 
strong  push  by  the  granting  of  a  loan  from  the 
United  States  Export- Import  Bank  of  $21  million 
to  pay  for  American  services  and  equipment  for  ir- 
rigation projects  designed  to  increase  ^food  produc- 
tion and  thereby  improve  the  country's  internation- 
al financial  position. 

Exploration.  In  the  summer  of  1949  an  expedition 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  re- 
ported the  discovery  of  the  "lost  city"  of  Pesha- 
warun  with  its  buildings,  dating  as  far  back  as  be- 
fore Alexander,  still  in  good  condition. 

Bibliography.  A.  C.  Jewett,  An  American  Engineer 
in  Afghanistan,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press,  1949. 
P.  G.  Franck:  "The  Economic  Development  of 
Afghanistan,"  the  Middle  East  Journal,  July  and 
October,  1949.  "Afghanistan  Isn't  As  Far  as  You 
Think,"  United  Nations  World,  November,  1949. 
— DOROTHEA  SEELYE  FRANCK 

AFRICA.  The  second  largest  continent,  situated  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Area:  about  11,710,000 
square  miles  (30,330,000  square  kilometers).  Pop- 
ulation (Jan.  1,  1940,  estimate).  157.9  million.  See 
the  separate  articles  on  its  subdivisions,  countries, 
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and  territories,  such  its  ALGERIA,  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA, 
KENYA,  MORROCCO,  FRENCH;  MOHROCCO,  SPANISH; 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION  OF;  TUNISIA. 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION.  Farmers'  marketing 
and  purchasing  cooperatives  showed  little  change 
in  numbers  from  1947  to  1948/  but  reported  sub- 
stantial increases  in  both  membership  and  business 
volume.  Of  the  10,135  independent  local  associa- 
tions, federations  of  locals,  large-scale  centralized 
associations,  and  terminal  sales  agencies  listed  in 
1948,  7,159  were  primarily  marketing  associations 
and  2,976  were  mainly  purchasing  cooperatives. 

Total  membership  was  5,890,000  as  against 
5,436,000  a  year  earlier.  Since  many  farmers  are 
members  of  more  than  one  association,  the  mem- 
bership figure  does  not  reflect  the  actual  number 
participating  in  such  marketing  and  purchasing 
activities.  Marketing  volume  of  the  10,135  associa- 
tions for  1947-48  was  $6,813  million;  purchasing 
volume  $1,822  million;  a  total  of  $8,635  million, 
compared  with  $7,116  million  for  the  previous 
year. 

Grain  cooperatives  continued  in  the  lead  in 
business  volume  among  the  commodity  groups. 
Dollar  volume  jumped  nearly  25  percent,  due  only 
in  part  to  higher  price  levels.  The  problem  of  stor- 
age looms  large,  and  both  local  and  regional  co- 
operatives continued  to  add  to  facilities  in  1949. 
Generally  speaking,  they  remain  in  excellent  finan- 
cial and  operating  position. 

Dairy  cooperatives  remained  in  second  place 
among  marketing  cooperatives  in  sales  volume, 
with  a  12-percent  increase  in  1947-48  over  1946- 
47.  Prices  of  dairy  products  weakened  during  1949, 
and  the  problem  of  surpluses  returned  to  plague 
cooperatives  and  the  trade  generally,  calling  for 
increased  efforts  to  expand  consumption  and  to 
hold  down  costs.  A  few  associations  experienced 
labor  problems,  some  of  them  so  serious  as  to  re- 
sult in  strikes.  Milk  bargaining  associations  gave 
major  attention  to  developing  better  pricing  plans, 
other  than  basing  milk  prices  on  those  for  manu- 
factured products. 

Livestock  cooperatives  replaced  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  group  in  third  place  in  dollar  volume  in 
1947-48.  In  1949,  livestock  cooperatives  took  steps 
to  further  their  efforts  to  serve  farmers.  State  asso- 
ciations were  considered  or  formed  as  one  means  of 
meeting  this  objective.  New  marketing  points  were 
opened  in  furthering  programs  of  establishing  lo- 
calized services.  Increased  interest  in  marketing 
has  followed  expansion  of  livestock  production  in 
the  South.  Despite  low  prices  for  tallow  and  grease, 
farmers'  cooperatives  processing  inedible  products 
operated  successfully.  The  long-time  trend  among 
wool  cooperatives  toward  expanding  warehousing 
facilities  in  producing  areas  continued  through 
1949. 

Because  of  continued  high  levels  of  operating 
costs  fruit  and  vegetable  associations  reshaped 
their  operations  by  effecting  cost  reductions  where 
possible,  coordinating  their  marketing  programs, 
and  developing  supplementary  services.  There  is 
an  increasing  interest  in  prepackaging  fresh  prod- 
ucts in  consumer  packages.  Increased  transporta- 
tion costs  stimulated  interest  of  many  fruit  and 
vegetable  associations  in  the  organization  of  trans- 
portation cooperatives.  Efforts  to  develop  new  food 
products  continued  and  citrus  associations  greatly 
expanded  production  of  frozen  orange  concentrate. 

Among  cotton  cooperatives,  1949  was  a  year  of 

•Data  released  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division,  in  1949  are  for 
the  crop  year,  1947-48. 
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gradually  expanding  and  improving  services  to 
farmers,  although  prices  for  cotton  and  oilseed 
products  declined  during  1948-49.  A  cooperative 
plant  performing  two  additional  steps  in  the  han- 
dling of  cottonseed  oil — making  refined  oil  and 
manufacturing  packaged  margarine  or  shortening 
— began  operations  in  1949.  Many  local  ginning  as- 
sociations met  the  problem  of  increased  costs  and 
reduced  operating  margins  by  additional  services 
— handling  farm  supplies,  operating  alfalfa-dehy- 
dration and  fertilizer  plants,  grinding  feed,  and 
marketing  grain. 

Cooperative  marketing  of  poultry  and  poultry 
products  expanded  during  1949.  Increased  interest 
in  marketing  eggs  cooperatively  was  evidenced  by 
small-farm  nock  operators.  Turkey  marketing  co- 
operatives continued  their  efforts  to  create  a  year- 
around  market  for  turkeys.  Cooperatives  handling 
rice,  tobacco,  and  honey  were  also  faced  with  de- 
clining prices  and  higher  costs  during  the  year. 
Rice  cooperatives  undertook  aggressive  advertising 
and  sales-promotion  programs,  and  continued  pro- 
grams for  providing  facilities  for  more  efficient 
handling  and  marketing  of  members'  rice.  Honey 
cooperatives  intensified  their  efforts  to  develop  new 
outlets  and  to  find  new  uses  for  honey. 

Purchasing  cooperatives  in  1949  did  a  business 
of  10  percent  or  more  over  1948,  based  on  physical 
tonnage  handled.  Wholesale  petroleum  coopera- 
tives, confronted  by  relatively  stable  prices  of  crude 

011  and  reductions  in  the  pnces  of  finished  products 
found  their  gross  margins  substantially  reduced. 
Many   retail    cooperatives    encountered    problems 
arising  from  a  reduced  demand  for  kerosene  and 
an   increased   demand  for  heavier  fuel  oils   and 
liquefied  petroleum  gas.  A  few  regional  coopera- 
tives made  substantial  improvements  in  refinery, 
pipe-line,  and  oil-producing  facilities. 

The  year  1949  was  a  successful  one  for  feed  co- 
operatives. At  least  3  cooperatives  began  opera- 
tions in  new  mills  of  completely  modern  design 
and  equipment.  Feed  formulas  kept  pace  with  new 
research  findings  on  nutritive  values.  Building  of 
new  fertilizer  plants  by  cooperatives  was  limited 
largely  to  the  Middle  West  where  at  least  5  mod- 
ern plants  were  either  built  or  were  being  con- 
structed during  the  year.  Cooperatives  continued 
to  expand  distribution  of  lumber  and  other  build- 
ing materials.  In  general,  the  financial  condition  of 
purchasing  cooperatives  remained  strong  and  mem- 
bership reached  a  high  point. 

Locker  plants,  both  cooperative  and  noncooper- 
ative,  met  keener  competition  and  higher  operat- 
ing costs  during  the  year.  Because  of  a  number  of 
advantages  such  as  nearness  to  sources  of  produc- 
tion, reduced  distribution  costs,  revenue  from  a 
variety  of  services,  and  a  superior  method  of  food 
preservation,  these  plants  are  in  a  position  to  take 
important  parts  in  narrowing  the  spread  between 
consumer  and  producer,  and  in  strengthening  and 
stabilizing  the  market  demand  for  products  pro- 
duced locally. 

About  3  million  farmers  in  1949  insured  their 
farm  property  in  mutual  fire-insurance  companies 
in  the  United  States.  Approximately  $20,000  mil- 
lion of  fire  insurance  were  in  force  in  almost  1,900 
companies,  an  all-time  high.  Fire-loss  ratios  con- 
tinued comparatively  low. 

Approximately  875  rural  electric-distribution  co- 
operatives were  supplying  power  to  46  percent  of 
the  4  million  farms  which  had  central-station  elec- 
tric service  on  June  30,  1949.  During  the  preceding 

12  months,  farm  electrification  increased  from  68.6 
percent  to  78.2  percent  of  the  nation's  farms.  Ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  this  increase  was  ac- 
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complished  by  cooperatives  financed  with  loans 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA.).  These  electric  cooperatives  in  1949  pro- 
vided service  for  more  than  400,000  additional 
farms  and  also  for  approximately  70,000  other  new 
rural  consumers,  including  non-farm  residences, 
schools,  churches,  commercial  establishments,  and 
rural  industries. 

During  the  year  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration to  make  loans  for  financing  the  improve- 
ment, expansion,  construction,  acquisition,  and  op- 
eration of  facilities  to  provide  adequate  telephone 
service  in  rural  areas.  Health  cooperatives  contin- 
ued during  1949  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the 
position  already  gained.  Only  a  few  new  groups 
were  organized.  Growth  of  health  cooperatives  has 
been  slow  because  of  lack  of  information  by  local 
people  as  to  how  to  organize  and  operate  an  asso- 
ciation, failure  to  appreciate  the  possible  value  of 
such  a  service,  high  construction  costs,  and  short- 
ages of  doctors  and  nurses.  Use  of  group  plans  for 
prepaid  hospital  and  surgical  care  continued  to 
expand  during  the  year. 

The  combined  effects  of  an  almost  50-percent 
rise  in  freight  rates  during  the  past  3  years  caused 
cooperatives  to  give  increased  attention  to  trans- 
portation problems  in  1949.  Some  cooperatives  es- 
tablished jointly  owned  transportation  associations. 
Others  jointly  employed  competent  traffic  counsel, 
still  others  established  their  own  traffic  depart- 
ments. 

More  cooperatives  examined  the  possibilities  of 
retirement  plans,  adopted  employee  insurance  and 
retirement  plans,  and  carried  on  training  programs 
for  directors  and  operating  personnel.  Increasing 
attention  was  given  to  employee  relationships. 
Membership  and  public-relations  problems  were 
given  attention  during  the  year.  Large  associations 
continued  their  efforts  to  keep  members  informed 
and  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  member-owner 
responsibility. 

Continued  work  was  done  to  meet  the  public- 
relations  problem,  both  within  and  outside  local 
communities,  through  bringing  about  a  wider 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  farmer  cooperatives.  State  co- 
operative councils  were  active  in  sponsoring  clin- 
ics and  training  courses  for  cooperative  employees, 
and  in  getting  information  to  the  public.  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Cooperation  continued  to  work 
closely  with  educational  groups  including  State  Ex- 
tension Services,  and  teachers  in  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

Declining  prices  of  most  agricultural  commodi- 
ties together  with  relatively  rigid  farm  costs  main- 
tained credit  needs  of  farmers  and  their  coopera- 
tives at  high  levels.  Loans  to  farmers  and  farmers' 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
from  all  Farm  Credit  institutions  and  associations 
totaled  $1,761  million  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1949.  The  503  production  credit  associations  made 
loans  totaling  $956,380,000.  Continuing  progress 
toward  complete  farmer  ownership,  56  associations 
were  fully  owned  locally  on  July  1,  1949.  The  12 
Federal  land  banks  and  the  national  farm  loan  as- 
sociations made  long-term  loans  in  an  amount  of 
$163,696,000,  which  represents  17  percent  more 
credit  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  13  banks  for 
cooperatives  loaned  $458,716,000  to  1,666  coopera- 
tives with  a  membership  of  2,500,000. 

The  year  1949  proved  to  be  one  requiring  ad- 
justment by  cooperatives  to  high  levels  of  operat- 
ing costs  and  lowered  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Fanners'  equities  in  their  cooperative  associa 
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tions  at  the  beginning  of  1949  totaled  over  $1,010 
million.  Although  substantial,  these  equities  com- 
prise only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  investment  of 
farmers  in  farms  and  production  facilities.  While 
farmers  are  showing  greater  interest  and  confidence 
in  their  cooperatives,  as  indicated  by  the  growth  in 
memberships  and  investments,  they  are  also  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  problems,  both 
inside  and  outside  their  organizations,  which  must 
be  met  if  the  full  benefits  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion are  to  be  realized.  —-HAROLD  HEDGES 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS,  Bureau  of.  A  Bureau  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  created  in  1922 
by  the  merger  of  two  existing  units.  It  is  the  central 
statistical  and  economic  research  agency  of  the 
Department.  It  acquires,  analyzes,  interprets,  and 
distributes  economic  information  relating  to  Agri- 
cultural production  and  distribution  and  to  land 
utilization  and  conservation  in  its  broadest  aspects. 
It  collects,  compiles,  analyzes,  summarizes,  and 
publishes  extensive  data  relating  to  agriculture  and 
foods.  Chief:  Oris  V.  Wells. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION.  The  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Administration,  established  in 
1941,  directs  and  coordinates  most  of  the  scientific 
research  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Administration  comprises  seven  research  agen- 
cies. It  also  operates  a  12,000-acre  research  center 
at  Belts ville,  Md.,  and  administers  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act.  Dr.  P.  V.  Cardon  is  research 
administrator.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  other 
research  organizations.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant findings  of  the  Administration's  bureaus  in 
1949  follow: 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry.  This 
bureau  is  developing  new  and  improved  products 
from  things  the  fanner  grows,  finding  better  com- 
mercial methods  for  preserving  foods,  and  in- 
creasing the  use  of  farm  crops  and  byproducts  as 
industrial  raw  materials.  Most  of  the  research  is 
done  in  four  Regional  Research  Laboratories — each 
working  on  the  major  crops  of  its  region — and  at 
nine  smaller  field  stations  engaged  in  research  on 
fruit  and  vegetable  products,  pickling  and  fermen- 
tation, sugarcane  processing,  production  of  rosin, 
turpentine,  and  naval  stores  derivatives,  domestic 
natural  rubber,  and  tung  oil.  Eight  special  divisions 
are  doing  research  in  the  fields  of  allergens,  bio- 
chemistry, carbohydrate  chemistry,  enzymes,  mi- 
crobiology, naval  stores,  pharmacology,  and  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels. 

The  Northern  Laboratory  at  Peoria,  HI.,  is  work- 
ing on  methods  for  lowering  the  cost  of  industrial- 
alcohol  production  and  increasing  the  value  of  fer- 
mentation byproducts,  use  of  alcohol  as  motor  fuel 
to  supplement  petroleum  fuels,  utilization  of  cereal 
grains,  soybeans,  and  fiaxseed,  and  new  processes 
For  making  insulating  and  container  board  and  fine 
papers  from  straw.  Gelsoy,  a  new  protein  product 
obtained  from  soybeans,  is  the  first  gellable  vege- 
table-protein material  so  far  discovered  and  prom- 
ises usefulness  as  a  remoistening  glue,  cork  tine 
sealer  in  metal  bottle  caps,  foaming  agent,  and  in 
food  products  such  as  ice  creams,  gelled  foods,  and 
meringues. 

At  the  Southern  Laboratory,  New  Orleans,  La., 
uses  for  cotton  are  being  extended  through  im- 
proved cotton  fabrics,  better  processing  methods, 
and  new  chemical  treatments  for  making  cotton  rot* 
proof,  weatherproof,  insect-repellent,  or  suitable  for 
other  special  purposes.  Work  is  also  in  progress  on 
cottonseed  for  oil,  meal,  and  protein,  new  uses  for 
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peanuts,  sweetpotatoes,  and  rice,  and  chemical 
treatments  that  promote  successful  storage  of 
southern-grown  oilseeds  under  the  humid  condi- 
tions found  in  the  South. 

The  Eastern  Laboratory  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
continuing  work  on  new  uses  for  potatoes  and  other 
Eastern  vegetables  and  fruits  and  on  means  of  ex- 
panding markets  for  animal  fats  and  oils  and  to- 
bacco derivatives.  Important  industrial  uses  have 
been  found  for  bristle  fiber,  made  from  milk  casein, 
a  development  at  this  laboratory.  Casein  bristle  is 
being  used  as  a  substitute  for  hair  cloth  in  stiffening 
lapels  of  suit  coats,  in  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
bile-carburetor air  filters,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Allyl  starch,  made  from  various  farm  commodities, 
is  another  product  of  the  laboratory.  It  has  out- 
standing properties  as  a  base  material  for  protective 
coatings,  printing  inks,  linoleum,  and  plastics. 

The  Western  Laboratory  is  improving  methods 
of  processing  Western  fruits  and  vegetables,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  better  frozen-food  prod- 
ucts. Studies  snowed  that  indirect  immersion  freez- 
ing is  a  safe  as  well  as  speedy  and  economical 
method  of  food  preservation.  This  process  is  several 
times  as  fast  as  conventional  air-blast  package 
freezing  and  appreciably  faster  than  the  more  ex- 
pensive plate-freezing  method.  In  indirect  immer- 
sion freezing,  food  products  are  packed  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  containers  and  then  immersed  in  a 
refrigerated  liquid  until  frozen.  Other  work  in- 
cludes research  on  alfalfa,  poultry  meat  and  eggs, 
practical  uses  for  cannery  wastes  and  chicken  feath- 
ers, and  rice,  wheat,  ana  wool. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  In  its  65th  year  this 
bureau  directed  its  activities  principally  toward 
eradication  and  control  of  livestock  diseases  and 
parasites,  development  of  research  projects  in  im- 
proved animal  breeding  and  management,  and  in- 
spection and  control  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  accordance  with  Federal  regulations. 

In  the  bureau's  cooperation  with  the  Mexican 
Government  to  eradicate  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Mexico,  vaccination  of  uninfected  animals  was  un- 
dertaken to  help  starve  out  the  virus.  The  first 
round  of  vaccinations  within  the  quarantine  zone 
was  completed  in  Julv,  1949,  and  additional  vac- 
cinations were  started  immediately.  The  first  vac- 
cination covered  over  13  million  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Although  susceptible  animals  have  con- 
tracted foot-and-mouth  disease  after  one  vaccina- 
tion, there  is  no  record  so  far  of  such  an  infection 
after  the  second  or  third  vaccination  with  currently 
available  vaccines. 

Through  the  bovine  brucellosis  control  program, 
469  counties  in  21  States  have  been  accredited  as 
"brucellosis-free,"  with  less  than  1  percent  of  cattle 
infected. 

Breeding  work  with  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
chickens  snowed  that  crossbreds  have  better  qual- 
ities for  efficient  production  than  purebrcds.  Tests 
with  beef  cattle  indicated  that  offspring  will  largely 
inherit  the  sire's  rate  and  efficiency  of  weight  gain 
while  on  feed.  With  this  knowledge,  cattle  pro- 
ducers can  predict  the  future  performance  of  their 
herds  from  records  made  by  the  herd  sire  before 
breeding  age. 

In  studies  to  determine  the  relative  nutritive 
value  of  lean  meat  protein  from  the  leg,  shoulder, 
and  entire  dressed  carcass  of  lamb,  it  was  found 
that  in  lambs  fed  at  7.5  and  10  percent  protein 
levels,  the  shoulder  and  entire  dressed  carcass  had 
about  the  same  growth-promoting  value  but  that 
the  leg  was  of  lower  value.  Lambs  fed  at  12.5  per- 
cent protein  level  produced  equal  value  throughout 
the  carcass. 
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Inspection  work  included  inspection  of  animals 
for  importation  at  16  ports  of  entry,  in  addition  to 
the  Canadian  and  Mexican  border  ports.  Inspection 
of  animals  within  the  United  States  for  interstate 
transportation  was  carried  on  in  41  cities.  Of  all 
cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered  com- 
mercially, 77  percent  were  under  Federal  meat  in- 
spection in  347  cities  and  towns. 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  This  bureau  conducts 
research  to  provide  more  efficient  dairy  animals  and 
dairy  products  of  better  quality*  ana  searches  for 
new  outlets  in  industry  for  the  dairy  products  and 
byproducts  which  now  are  largely  wasted  or  used 
as  animal  feed. 

A  breeding  project  is  under  way  to  create  strains 
of  dairy  cattle  better  adapted  to  southern  climatic 
conditions.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  combine  the 
heat  resistant  characteristics  of  the  Bed  Sindhi 
dairy  strain  of  Brahman  cattle  of  India  with  the 
dairy  qualities  of  the  native  breeds.  Preliminary  re- 
sults show  that  the  Sindhi-Jersey  crosses  have  more 
tolerance  to  sustained  higher  temperatures  than 
Jerseys  or  Holsteins. 

Experiments  showed  that  a  5-year  crop-and-pas- 
ture  rotation  will  yield  more  roughage  and  total 
digestible  nutrients  than  permanent  pastures.  The 
5-year  average  for  the  rotation  system  was  11  per- 
cent higher  than  the  average  for  the  permanent 
pasture. 

A  new-type,  high-temperature,  short-time  milk 
heater  was  developed  and  used  successfully  in  the 
laboratory  to  improve  certain  characteristics  of  both 
evaporated  milk  and  sweetened  condensed  milk. 
When  the  milk  is  forewarned  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture for  a  shorter  time  than  is  usually  done,  the 
canned  product  is  better  able  to  withstand  the  heat 
of  sterilization  and,  therefore,  stabilizing  salts  can 
be  omitted  or  reduced  in  amount.  A  similar  treat- 
ment for  sweetened  condensed  milk  retards  thick- 
ening of  the  product  during  storage.  Commercial 
companies  are  making  plans  to  manufacture  this 
heater. 

Milk  composition  studies  showed  milk  and  non- 
fat milk  products  to  be  rich  sources  of  the  newly 
discovered  vitamin  B,2. 

Other  laboratory  research  resulted  in  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  American  cheddar  cneese, 
application  of  the  phosphatase  test  to  goat's  milk 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  pasteurization,  two 
new  tests  for  determining  lipolytic  activity  in  milk, 
improvement  in  keeping  quality  of  dried  milk  by 
packaging  it  with  carbon  dioxide,  procedures  for 
making  certain  foreign-type  cheeses  from  pasteur- 
ized milk,  and  progress  in  the  search  for  new  out- 
lets for  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  whey.  Methods 
were  developed  for  utilizing  sweet-cream  butter- 
milk in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  for  the 
use  of  whey  in  sherbets. 

Buroau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantino.  This 
bureau  studies  beneficial  insects  and  methods  of 
control  and  eradication  of  harmful  insects  and  plant 
diseases  through  the  use  of  killing  agents  and  quar- 
antine measures. 

Pyrethrin-like  esters  almost  identical  to  portions 
of  the  insect-killing  principle  in  pyrethrum  were 
produced  in  the  laboratory.  One  compound  was  as 
equally  toxic  to  houseflies  as  the  natural  ingredient 
derived  from  pyrethrum  flowers.  It  has  the  same 
desirable  quick  "knock-down"  action  and  remains 
stable  in  storage  for  longer  periods.  This  may  prove 
to  be  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  synthetic 
substitute  for  the  imported  plant  material,  so  im- 
portant in  the  control  of  certain  kinds  of  insect 
pests. 

Cotton  bags  can  now  be  treated  with  insecticides 
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to  repel  insects.  Pyrethrins,  or  a  mixture  of  pyreth- 
rins  and  piperonyl  butoxide,  are  applied  to  warp 
yarns  during  the  usual  sizing  treatment  preparatory 
to  weaving.  Treated  bags  have  been  found  to  pro- 
tect cereal  products  for  7  months  or  more.  This  new 
treatment  may  prove  of  great  value  in  conserving 
flour  and  other  cereal  products,  especially  in  warm 
countries. 

Farmers  and  dairymen  were  advised  in  the 
spring  of  1949  not  to  use  DDT  on  dairy  cows  or 
in  dairy  barns  for  insect  control.  Studies  showed 
that  small  quantities  of  DDT  appear  in  milk  of 
cows  treated  with  this  insecticide.  Sometimes  DDT 
can  be  detected  in  milk  following  its  ordinary  use 
in  dairy  barns  for  fly  control.  Methoxychlor  and 
pyrethrurn  insecticides  were  recommended  for  use 
on  dairy  cows  and  lindane  for  use  in  dairy  barns 
and  milk  rooms. 

Serious  outbreaks  of  grasshoppers  occurred  in 
parts  of  the  West  and  Midwest  during  1949.  The 
effectiveness  of  chlordane  and  toxaphene  as  sprays 
and  dusts  provided  farmers  with  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  crops  against  local  infestations  of 
grasshoppers.  Use  of  these  new  materials  was  en- 
couraged, and  some  3  million  acres  in  the  highly 
infested  area  were  treated  with  a  new  bait  formula 
containing  either  chlordane  or  toxaphene  as  the 
toxic  agent,  in  a  program  jointly  organized  and 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
States,  counties,  and  individual  farmers. 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Horn*  Economics.  Re- 
search to  provide  basic  scientific  information  con- 
cerning food  and  nutrition,  textiles  and  clothing, 
and  housing  and  household  equipment  is  the  aim 
of  this  bureau. 

Facts  and  figures  showing  what  city  families  are 
eating  were  published  in  a  series  of  reports  of  a 
nationwide  study  begun  in  1948.  This  study  is 
showing  the  influence  of  geographic  location,  sea- 
son of  the  year,  income,  and  family  size  on  house- 
hold use  of  food.  It  provides  marketing  facts  of 
value  to  farmers,  food  processors,  and  tradesmen 
and  nutrition  information  of  value  to  home  econo- 
mists and  social  workers.  Both  types  of  informa- 
tion are  needed  by  public  leaders  and  administra- 
tors concerned  with  national  policies  and  programs. 

A  publication  was  issued  condensing  for  easy 
reference  the  results  of  Bureau  research  in  develop- 
ing chemical  and  microbiological  methods  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  the  10  so-called  nu- 
tritionally essential  amino  acids. 

A  2-year  study  of  the  breakfast  meal  with  adult 
women  as  subjects  was  completed.  An  important 
point  in  this  study  was  that  a  sense  of  well-being 
was  consistently  reported  following  the  breakfasts 
that  provided  the  larger  quantities  of  protein-rich 
foods.  The  study  also  showed  that  a  nigh-protein 
lunch  will  not  take  the  place  of  a  low-protein 
breakfast  in  promoting  the  sense  of  well-being  dur- 
ing the  afternoon. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering. Research  in  this  bureau  during  the  past 
year  brought  out  many  new  facts  about  the  grow- 
ing and  marketing  of  crops  for  food,  feed,  and  in- 
dustrial purposes. 

New  crop  plants  released  included,  among  oth- 
ers, three  new  varieties  of  Chinese  chestnuts,  new 
tung  nut  varieties,  new  disease-resistant  beans,  a 
new  head  lettuce,  Progress,  for  the  East,  and  a  new 
yellow  tomato,  Sunray.  Other  developments  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  field  were  refinements  in  the 
use  of  2,  4-D  to  prevent  pre-harvest  drop  of  ap- 
ples; better  control  of  peach  mosaic;  more  knowl- 
edge about  nitrogen  fertilization  of  apple  and 
peach  orchards  and  about  chemically  induced  tet- 
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raploid  forms  used  in  peach  breeding;  and  progress 
in  study  of  resistance  of  citrus  to  tristeza.  a  de- 
structive South  American  disease  potentially  dan- 
gerous to  citrus  in  this  country. 

Progress  was  made  against  stem  and  crown  rot 
of  legumes,  a  destructive  disease  generally  known 
as  winterkill  found  in  the  Eastern  States  from 
Georgia  northward.  Sweetclovers  were  improved 
through  use  of  uncommon  species  in  breeding.  A 
new  Southern  strain  of  field  pea  was  announced  as 
especially  valuable  for  green  manure.  Bigtrefoil 
was  recommended  as  the  most  promising  legume 
for  low  and  even  boggy  lands  in  the  Southeastern 
States. 

Cotton  breeders  are  looking  for  new  genes  (in- 
heritance carrying  bodies)  to  make  American  cot- 
tons better.  In  cooperative  mill-run  tests,  the  new 
American-Egyptian  variety  of  cotton,  Pima  32, 
compared  favorably  with  a  foreign  variety  popular 
for  thread  and  fine  combed  yarns. 

Tobacco  advances  included  a  male  sterile  line, 
which  was  established  by  fertilizing  wild  species 
with  pollen  of  cultivated  tobacco,  followed  by 
backcrossing  that  always  used  the  pollen  of  cul- 
tivated tobacco  on  the  hybnd  flowers.  This  brings 
the  chance  of  hybrid  seed  production  and  the  fur- 
ther interesting  possibility  of  growing  plants  that 
set  no  seed,  wnich  woula  eliminate  topping. 

Soils  and  fertilizers  studies  brought  out  new  facts 
on  effects  of  various  chemicals  on  yields,  on  soil 
bacteria  factors  in  crop  production,  and  on  the 
high-fertility-corn  growing  practices  that  have 
been  proving  so  effective  in  the  South. 

Engineering  research  gave  new  data  on  storage 
of  grain,  cold  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  ef- 
fects of  building  design  on  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  farm  animals,  fuel  saving  in  curing  tobacco,  and 
hay  drying  equipment. 

Improvements  were  made  in  on-the-farm  proces- 
sing of  various  crops,  such  as  conditioning  corn  and 
small  grain  and  rice,  to  keep  down  spoilage  in  stor- 
age. Research  on  cotton  ginning  showed  ways  of 
keeping  up  the  grade  of  cotton  that  was  harvested 
by  machine. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  This  office  admin- 
isters Federal  grants  to  the  State,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
These  grant-funds,  during  the  fiscal  year  1949,  to- 
taled $10,492,848.  The  stations  also  had  about  four 
times  that  amount  of  non-Federal  funds  available 
for  expenditure  during  the  year.  Some  4,162  lines 
of  research  were  active  under  Federal  grants,  and 
about  4,700  were  supported  by  other  funds.  The 
office  assisted  in  coordinating  the  research  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  those 
of  the  State  experiment  stations  as  carried  out  un- 
der about  1,400  formal  memoranda  of  understand- 
ing, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  planning  and 
coordination  of  cooperative  regional  research 
among  the  stations.  The  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Experiment  Station  at  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico, 
remained  a  further  responsibility. 

— E.  G.  MOORE 

AGRICULTURE.  U.S.  Crop  Production.  The  over-all  vol- 
ume of  crop  production  in  the  United  States  for 
1949  was  132  percent  of  the  1923-32  average,  5% 
percentage  points  less  than  in  1948,  but  6  points 
higher  than  in  1946.  Record  production  was  at- 
tained in  1949  by  only  rice,  dry  beans,  and  pears. 
But  the  3,378  million  bushels  of  corn  was  a  near- 
record  quantity,  leading  a  group  which  included 
soybeans,  sorghum  grain,  and  tree  nuts.  Relatively 
large  quantities  of  cotton  and  cottonseed,  wheat, 
oats,  flaxseed,  tobacco,  apples,  peaches,  cherries, 
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hops,  cranberries,  sugarcane  for  sugar,  and  truck 
crops  helped  to  swell  the  total. 

Among  those  that  exceeded  average  output  by 
narrower  margins  were  potatoes,  broomcorn, 
plums,  and  prunes.  Production  of  all  hay,  peanuts, 
sugar  beets,  citrus  fruits  as  a  group,  and  grapes 
were  at  about  the  average  level.  Smaller  than  av- 
erage crops  in  1949  included  barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, popcorn,  sorghum  forage  and  silage,  dry 
peas,  cowpeas,  velvetbeans,  sweetpotatoes,  sorgo 
and  sugarcane  sirup,  apricots,  and  apple  products. 

Yields  per  acre  were  above  average  for  most 
crops,  although  wheat,  flaxseed,  and  dry  peas  were 
notable  exceptions.  New  high  yields  were  set  by 
sorghums  grain,  dry  beans,  and  soybeans.  Other 
crops  that  exceeded  1948  yields  were  rice,  peanuts, 
velvetbeans,  sweetpotatoes,  sugarcane,  sugar  beets, 
and  maple  products.  When  the  yields  of  individual 
crops  are  combined  into  a  composite  yield  of  all 
crops,  the  index  is  142  percent  of  the  1923-32  av- 
erage. This  is  exceeded  only  by  the  151  percent  in 
1948,  and  compares  with  136  percent  in  1942,  and 
134  percent  in  1946. 

Nearly  163  million  tons  of  the  8  grains  were  har- 
vested in  1949,  a  total  exceeded  only  by  the  180.5 
million  tons  in  1948.  Food  grains  accounted  for  37 
million  tons  of  this  total,  a  smaller  quantity  than 
the  42  million  tons  in  1948.  Included  are  the 
fourth-largest  1,146  million  bushel  wheat  crop;  the 
record  89  million  bushels  of  rice;  the  less  than  19 
million  bushels  of  rye,  and  a  relatively  small  out- 
turn of  5.2  million  bushels  of  buckwheat. 

The  feed  grain  total  of  nearly  126  million  tons, 
while  less  than  the  138  million  tons  produced  in 
1948,  is  larger  than  that  for  any  other  year  of  rec- 
ord. This  large  aggregate  is  due  mainly  to  the  near- 
record  3,378  million-bushel  corn  crop,  together 
with  the  1,323  million  bushels  of  oats,  and  the  153 
million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain.  The  huge  carry- 
over of  feed  grains,  largely  corn,  with  the  1949  out- 
put added,  provides  the  largest  feed  grain  supply 
in  history,  both  in  total  and  per  animal  unit.  Hay 
and  roughage  supplies  were  ample  in  most  areas. 
More  than  99  million  tons  of  hay  were  harvested, 
including  record  tonnages  of  alfafa  and  lespedeza 
that  make  up  nearly  half  of  the  total. 

Production  of  oilseeds  in  1949,  at  15.3  million 
tons,  virtually  equals  the  record  set  in  1948  and  is 
41  percent  above  average.  Soybeans  retained  lead- 
ership as  a  source  of  vegetable  oils  produced  in  the 
United  States,  with  tonnage  nearly  up  to  the  1948 
record.  Cottonseed  is  likely  to  exceed  the  total  for 
1948  by  10  percent  and  the  average  by  40  percent. 
Both  flaxseed  and  peanuts  are  below  the  record 
tonnages  for  1948.  The  current  estimate  of  16,- 
034,000  bales  of  cotton  make  it  the  sixth  largest 
cotton  crop. 

Nearly  2,000  million  Ib.  of  tobacco  were  harvest- 
ed in  1949.  This  was  16  percent  more  than  average 
and  more  than  in  any  year  before  1945,  but  was 
less  than  the  output  in  1945,  1946,  and  1947.  Sugar 
beets  were  an  average  crop,  and  sugarcane  was 
well  above  average.  Though  the  1949  acreage  in 
potatoes  was  only  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  aver- 
age, production  was  nearly  402  million  bushels, 
because  of  a  near  record  yield  of  211.4  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  crop  reporting  board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  supplied  the  figures  in  the  ac- 
companying table  on  crop  production,  as  of  De- 
cember, 1949,  for  the  United  States,  from  reports 
and  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,  field 
Statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 

Form«r  Earning*.  The  gross  farm  income  of  United 
States  farmers  in  1949  was  about  10  percent  lower 


than  in  1948;  their  realized  net  income  was  about 
16  percent  lower.  Cash  receipts  from  marketings, 
the  main  factor  in  the  gross  farm  income,  were 
close  to  $27,700  million,  or  9  percent  below  those 
of  1948.  Mainly,  the  decline  in  the  cash  receipts 
reflected  a  decline  in  prices;  the  volume  of  sales 

CROP  PRODUCTION:  ANNUAL  SUMMARY,  1949 


Production  (tn  thousands) 

Average 

Crop 

Unit 

19S8-47 

1948 

1949 

Corn,  all 

bu. 

2,787,628 

3,681,793 

3,377,790 

Wheat,  all 

bu. 

991,060 

1,313,534 

1,146,463 

Winter  . 

bu. 

726,553 

1,007,863 

901,668 

All  spring 

bu. 

265.397 

305,671 

244,795 

Durum 

bu. 

36.256 

44,680 

38,864 

Other  spring  . 

bu 

229,141 

260,991 

205,931 

Oats 

bu. 

1,234,082 

1,493,304 

1,322,924 

Barley 

bu. 

304,741 

315,894 

238,104 

Rye 

bu. 

35,109 

26,449 

18,697 

Buckwheat 

bu. 

7,075 

6,305 

5,184 

Flaxseed 

bu. 

30,102 

54,529 

43.664 

Rice 

bu. 

62,944 

85,056 

89,141 

Popcorn 

Ib. 

170,665 

309,125 

156,597 

Sorghum  grain 
Sorghum  forage 

bu. 
tons" 

102,398 
11,812 

131,596 
7.602 

152,630 
6,541 

Sorghum  silage 

tons* 

5,015 

4,529 

4,423 

Cotton,  lint. 

bales 

11,306 

14,877 

16,034 

Cottonseed 

tons 

4,631 

5,945 

6,477 

Hay,  all 

tons 

99,539 

99,471 

99.305 

Hay,  wild 

tons 

11,855 

12,678 

12,296 

Alfalfa  seed 

bu 

1,316 

1,045 

1,896 

Red  clover  seed 

bu. 

1,654 

1,789 

1,262 

Alftike  clover  seed 

bu. 

340 

396 

344 

Sweetelover  seed 

bu. 

809 

574 

598 

Lespedeza  Heed 

Ib. 

172,026 

240,960 

244,600 

Timothy  seed 

bu. 

1,425 

405 

826 

Beans,  dry  edible 

bags  * 

16,855 

20,827 

21,554 

Peas,  dry  field 

bags  • 

5,620 

3.580 

3,267 

Soybeans  for  beans 

bu. 

148,381 

223,006 

222,305 

Cowpeaa  for  peas 

bu. 

5,420 

3,4,15 

2,982 

Peanuts 

Ib. 

1,845,718 

2,338,470 

1,853,140 

Velvetbeans  d 

tons 

714 

350 

337 

Potatoes.  . 

bu. 

393,403 

454,654 

401,962 

Sweetpotatoes 

bu. 

63,626 

50,204 

54,232 

Tobacco 

Ib 

1,718,375 

1,980.325 

1,990,129 

Sorgo  sirup 

gal. 

11,173 

7,665 

6,012 

Sugarcane  (sugar  & 

seed) 

tons 

5,952 

6,778 

7,323 

Sugarcane  sirup 

gal. 

20,756 

13,390 

11,770 

Sugar  beets 

ton* 

10,145 

9,422 

10,168 

Maple  sugar 

Ib 

400 

229 

292 

Maple  sirup 

gal 

2,228 

1,445 

1,614 

Broomcorn 

tons 

42 

30 

44 

Hops      . 

Ih. 

44,146 

49,819 

40,340  • 

Apples 

bu. 

111,114* 

88.407  • 

133,181  • 

Peaches,  total 

bu 

68,947  • 

05,352  • 

74,780  • 

Pears,  total 

bu. 

30,832  • 

26,334  • 

36,627  • 

Grapes,  total 

tons 

2,736  • 

3,044  • 

2,702 

Cherries  (12  States) 

tons 

172* 

214* 

244 

Apricots  (3  States) 

tons 

227« 

247- 

200' 

Plums  (2  States)  .. 

tons 

80- 

70 

96' 

Prunes,  dried 

(3  States) 

tons 

210* 

184* 

175 

Prunes,  other 

(3  States) 

tons 

121  • 

84* 

127* 

Oranges  (5  States) 

boxes 

97,123 

104,020 

110,000 

Grapefruit 

(4  States) 

boxes 

50,528 

45,520 

36,350 

Lemons  (Calif.) 

boxes 

13,164 

9,930 

12,000 

Cranberries 

(5  States) 

bbL 

665 

968 

857 

Pecans 

Ib. 

110,620 

177,667 

113,694 

Tung  nuts 

(5  States)   . 

tons 

24  / 

68 

66 

•Dry  weight.  *  Green  weight.  "Bags  of  100  Ib.  (un- 
c leaned).  *  All  purposes.  •  Includes  some  quantities  not  har- 
vested. /  Short-time  average. 

in  both  crops  and  livestock  was  equal  to  or  slightly 
above  the  1948  volume.  Cash  receipts  from  mar- 
ketings during  1049  were  lower  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year  for  all  important  crops  except  corn,  cot- 
ton, sugar,  and  some  fruits. 

In  flaxseed,  the  crop  that  showed  the  biggest 
drop,  the  receipts  were  down  no  less  than  45  per* 
cent.  The  returns  from  wheat,  soybeans,  and  pea- 
nuts were  down  in  each  case  about  one  fifth  from 
1948.  Marketings  of  tobacco  brought  15  percent 
less.  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  brought  cash  re- 
ceipts almost  10  percent  below  those  of  1948.  In 
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corn  and  cotton  an  increased  volume  of  marketings 
was  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than  an  offset  for  re- 
ductions in  prices,  and  the  cash  receipts  for  these 
crops  showed  an  increase.  In  the  livestock  indus- 
tries all  animals  and  all  products  except  broilers 
registered  declines. 

In  sheep  and  lambs,  the  decline  was  about  20 
percent  and  reflected  a  big  reduction  in  marketings. 
In  hogs  and  cattle  marketings  were  greater  than  in 
1948;  but  the  increase  in  sales  was  more  than  offset 
by  a  fall  in  prices.  Hence  the  cash  receipts  from 
hogs  were  down  15  percent  and  those  from  cattle 
about  10  percent  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of 
the  year  1948.  The  receipts  from  dairy  marketings 
were  down  about  15  percent  from  1948  as  a  result 
of  price  declines.  Realized  net  farm  income  for 
1949  declined  more  percentagewise  than  the  gross 
income  because  the  prices  received  by  farmers  de- 
clined more  than  did  the  expenses  of  farm  produc- 
tion. 

As  defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  gross  farm  income  comprises  the  cash  re- 
ceipts from  marketings,  the  value  of  products 
grown  and  consumed  on  the  farms,  the  rental  val- 
ue of  farm  dwellings,  and  government  payments  to 
the  farmers.  In  1949  the  gross  farm  income  was 
about  $32,000  million,  as  compared  with  $35,300 
million  in  1948.  Prices  averaged  considerably  low- 
er. In  August,  for  example,  crop  and  livestock  pric- 
es combined  were  off  20  percent  from  the  postwar 
peak,  which  for  most  products  was  reached  in 
1948.  Calculation  of  the  gross  farm  income  in- 
volved a  reduction  (because  of  price  changes)  in 
the  value  of  farm  products  consumed  on  farms,  as 
well  as  in  the  value  of  farm  products  marketed. 

The  rental  value  of  dwellings  did  not  change; 
but  government  payments  were  lower  than  in  1948 
owing  to  a  reduction  in  conservation  payments. 
The  farmers'  realized  net  income  in  1949,  or  the 
difference  between  the  gross  income  and  the  total 
expenses  of  production,  was  $14,000  million.  As 
mentioned,  the  expenses  of  production  were  down 
proportionately  much  less  than  the  cross  returns 
from  farming.  These  expenses  dropped  only  3  per- 
cent from  the  level  of  1948.  Purchased  feed  was 
down  about  one  fifth,  fertilizer  and  lime  required 
about  the  same  expenditure,  and  expenditures  for 
hired  labor  were  a  little  smaller. 

Expenditures  for  some  important  items  in- 
creased. Operating  costs  of  motor  vehicles  were  up 
10  percent  in  reflection  of  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  such  vehicles  on  farms.  Depreciation  charg- 
es on  machinery,  buildings,  and  other  capital 
equipment  rose  about  8  percent.  Farm  taxes  and 
interest  on  farm  indebtedness  were  higher. 

Financial  Conditions  of  U.S.  Farmers.  Agriculture's 
balance  sheet  for  Jan.  1,  1949,  probably  marked  the 
high  point  of  farm  asset  values  for  the  World 
War  II  era.  Physical  assets  such  as  real  estate, 
crops,  livestock,  and  machinery  were  valued  at 
about  $105,000  million.  Financial  assets,  mainly 
cash,  bank  deposits,  and  United  States  savings 
bonds,  amounted  to  almost  $22,000  million.  Total 
assets  of  approximately  $127,000  million  were  5 
percent  above  those  for  Jan.  1,  1948,  and  more 
than  233  percent  above  the  prewar  figure  for  1940. 
The  total  net  income  of  agriculture  in  1948  of  $22,- 
000  million  was  38  percent  more  than  in  1945 
when  the  war  ended,  and  246  percent  greater  than 
for  the  prewar  vear  1940. 

The  value  or  farm  real  estate,  the  major  asset  in 
the  agricultural  industry,  for  the  first  time  in  10 
years  declined  significantly.  After  reaching  a  high 
of  177  (1912-14  as  100)  in  November,  1948,  the 
United  States  index  of  average  value  per  acre  de- 
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dined  to  175  by  March,  1949,  and  on  July  1  was 
172.  Livestock  was  at  a  record  high  of  $14,700 
million  on  Jan.  1,  1949.  As  numbers  were  down 
from  a  year  earlier,  this  value  resulted  from  high 
prices.  Nevertheless  such  prices  were  well  below 
the  peaks  of  mid- 1948.  Heavy  purchases  of  farm 
machinery  during  1948  brought  the  value  of  this 
item  on  Jan.  1,  1949,  to  23  percent  above  the  value 
at  the  beginning  of  1948.  Farmers  also  bought 
much  household  equipment  to  increase  this  value 
11  percent  to  about  $6,000  million.  Crops  stored 
on  and  off  farms  were  an  important  exception  to 
the  upward  trend  in  values. 

Farm  real-estate  debt  increased  nearly  5  percent 
during  1948  and  at  the  beginning  of  1949  totaled 
over  $5,000  million.  However,  it  was  below  the 
1940  level  and  was  only  9  percent  above  the  1946 
low.  Non-real-estate  debt,  excluding  price-support 
loans,  continued  its  postwar  increase  during  1948 
and  on  Jan.  1,  1949,  was  20  percent  above  a  year 
earlier  and  74  percent  above  the  level  on  Jan.  1, 
1946. 

Price-Support  Coverage  and  Expense.  In  the  1948 
crop  year  the  CCC  directly  supported  prices  for 
79  percent  of  the  total  flaxseed  crop:  70  percent  of 
the  peanut  crop;  40  percent  of  the  dry  edible  bean 
production;  38  percent  of  the  potatoes  produced; 
35  percent  of  the  cotton;  32  percent  of  the  grain 
sorghums;  29  percent  of  the  wneat;  and  15  percent 
of  the  corn.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  crop  propor- 
tion covered  by  CCC  price-support  action  was  larg- 
er than  in  any  previous  year.  As  of  June  30,  1949, 
the  U.S.  Government's  investment  in  price-support 
commodities  amounted  to  nearly  $2,400  million. 
Slightly  more  than  half  this  sum  represented  com- 
modities on  which  loans  were  still  outstanding;  the 
remainder  represented  commodities  in  the  CCC  in- 
ventory. 

Price-support  operations  were  expected  to  con- 
tinue relatively  large  during  the  1949  crop  year,  the 
concluding  year  of  the  wartime  price-support  pro- 
grams. The  price  situation  pointed  to  the  probable 
need  for  active  price  support  on  nearly  all  the  man- 
datory price-support  commodities.  Prices  of  many 
mandatory  price-support  commodities  were  press- 
ing down  on  1949  crop-support  levels  and  prices 
of  nearly  all  the  others  were  not  far  above  the  sup- 
port levels. 

In  mid-August,  1949,  prices  of  farm  commodities 
as  a  group  were  averaging  closer  to  the  parity  level 
than  at  any  time  since  our  entry  into  World  War  II. 
Corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  were  the  three  farm  com- 
modities that  required  the  largest  amount  of  sup- 
port during  the  1948  crop  season.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  1949  crop  year,  prices  of  corn  and  wheat 
were  at  or  below  support  levels  and  cotton  was 
only  slightly  above  the  support  level.  Oilseeds  re- 
quired the  next  largest  amount  of  price-support  as- 
sistance in  1948-49.  Prices  of  peanuts  and  flaxseed 
at  the  start  of  the  1949  season  were  down  to  sup- 
port levels  and  soybeans  were  only  moderately 
above  the  support  level. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  1949  season,  it  was 
necessary  to  buy  butter  and  nonfat  milk  solids  to 
support  prices  of  butterfat  and  manufacturing  milk 
and  these  purchases  were  continued  in  the  second 
half  of  the  season.  Purchases  of  sizable  amounts  of 
dried  eggs  were  necessary  to  support  egg  prices. 
Prices  of  lower  grade  potatoes  from  the  1949  crop 
declined  to  levels  which  necessitated  some  support 
operations  even  though  the  1949  crop  level  of  sup- 
port was  only  60  percent  of  parity  compared  with 
90  percent  for  1948  crop  potatoes.  No  actual  price- 
support  operations  were  required  on  1949  crop  tur- 
keys, chickens,  or  hogs. 
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International  Whoat  Agrownont.  A  significant  de- 
velopment in  1949  was  the  negotiation  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  intended  to  assure  supplies  of 
wheat  to  importing  countries  and  markets  for 
wheat  to  exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  sta- 
ble prices.  This  agreement,  signed  at  Washington 
in  March  and  April  of  1949,  by  41  countries,  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  trade  between  exporting  and 
importing  signatories  of  456  million  bushels  of 
wheat — a  major  portion  of  the  current  international 
trade  in  wheat. 

By  July  1,  1949,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  signa- 
tory countries  had  formally  ratified  and  accepted 
the  pact  to  assure  its  entry  into  force.  Accordingly, 
an  International  Wheat  Council,  with  headquarters 
in  London,  was  organized  to  administer  the  agree- 
ment during  the  next  4  years.  The  accompanying 
tabulation  snows  the  main  provisions  of  the  1949 
agreement. 

Item  1949  Agreement 

Duration   4  years  (49-50  to  52-53). 

U.S.  quota 168  million  bushels 

Total  trade   456  million  bushels 

Exporters  number   ...  5 
Importers  number   ...  37 

Maximum  price $1.80  per  bushel 

Minimum  price $1.50-$  1.20  per  bushel 


World  Wheat  Stocks.  In  the  principal  wheat  ex- 
porting countries  ( the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Argentina),  wheat  stocks  on  July  1, 
1949,  were  638  million  bushels,  or  19  percent  high- 
er than  on  July  1,  1948,  when  they  totaled  536  mil- 
lion bushels.  Not  considered  large,  these  stocks 
were  nevertheless,  39  percent  above  the  1935-39 
average  of  458  million  bushels.  In  the  United  States 
the  stocks  increased  97  million  bushels-  in  Canada 
25  million;  in  Argentina  10  million;  and  in  Austral- 
ia 10  million.  In  a  word,  the  grain  situation  in 
1949,  with  the  customary  differences  attributable 
among  areas  to  different  weather  conditions,  was 
pointing  toward  generally  easier  supply  positions. 

The  United  States  particularly,  with  more  than 
700  million  bushels  of  wheat  available  for  export 
and  carry-over,  will  be  able  to  meet  all  likely  de- 
mands. One  encouraging  element  in  the  export  out- 
look was  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  The 
share  of  the  United  States  is  168  million  bushels — 
for  each  of  the  four  crop  years  1949-50  through 
1952-53.  In  addition  to  the  minimum  United  States 
exports  guaranteed  under  the  wheat  agreement,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  meet  the  wheat  import 
needs  of  the  United  States  occupied  zones  and  the 
requirements  of  countries  not  participating  in  the 
wheat  agreement,  as  well  as  tne  requirements  of 
the  wheat  agreement  countries  over  and  above 
their  guaranteed  minimum  takings. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  per- 
mitted Great  Britain  to  use  ECA  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Canadian  wheat  in  an  effort  to  alleviate 
the  critical  drain  on  British  gold  and  dollar  hold- 
ings. This  helped  to  maintain  a  traditional  pattern 
of  international  trade  with  Creat  Britain,  Canada, 
and  other  countries.  Had  ECA  not  granted  this  re- 
lief, British  wheat  purchases  would  have  been 
shifted  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  This,  in 
turn,  would  have  entitled  Canada  to  claim  other 
outlets  under  the  wheat  agreement,  which  the 
United  States  expected  to  fulfill.  United  States 
wheat  exports  will  actually  be  increased  as  the  re- 
sult of  ECA's  action,  as  Creat  Britain  agreed  to 
buy  about  15  million  bushels  of  wheat  which  had 
not  been  previously  planned. 
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Storage  Program.  Legislation  became  effective  on 
June  7,  1949,  under  which  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  a  broad  program  to  de- 
velop more  adequate  storage  facilities,  especially 
for  grain.  To  farmers  for  the  construction  of  farm 
storage  for  grain,  CCC  made  loans  up  to  85  percent 
of  the  cost.  In  addition  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  farmers  who  would  re- 
seal  or  retain  grain  on  their  farms  for  a  second 
year,  instead  of  delivering  it  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  under  the  price-support 
program,  would  be  paid  storage  fees  comparable 
to  the  cost  of  storing  such  grain  in  commercial  fa- 
cilities. In  the  Southwest,  the  wheat  harvest  was 
already  underway,  and  some  grain  there  had  to  be 
stored  on  the  ground  or  in  temporary  facilities.  On 
grain  thus  handled  in  that  area,  the  CCC  made  dis- 
tress loans  pending  the  provision  of  storage. 

Also  the  CCC  announced  it  would  acquire  grain 
bins  and  comparable  storage  of  the  semipermanent 
type  for  use  in  storing  corn  which  would  be  deliv- 
ered to  CCC  under  the  price-support  program. 
There  was  urgent  need  for  additional  corn-storage 
facilities.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  corn  from 
the  1948  crop  likely  to  be  delivered  to  CCC  under 
the  price-support  program,  along  with  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  that  could  be  stored  in  commer- 
cial elevators  and  in  emergency  storage  facilities, 
such  as  unused  airplane  hangars  and  other  build- 
ings under  the  control  of  Government  agencies, 
indicated  that  additional  storage  would  be  needed 
to  handle  between  270  and  300  million  bushels  of 
corn.  Contracts  were  let  for  the  purchase  and  erec- 
tion of  grain  bins  and  other  semipermanent  struc- 
tures wnich  could  be  readily  dismantled,  moved 
elsewhere,  and  used  for  other  purposes  when  no 
longer  required  for  the  storage  of  Government- 
owned  grain. 

Cotton  Surplus.  The  cotton  situation  in  1948-49 
was  marked  by  the  seventh  largest  crop  on  record, 
the  smallest  domestic  consumption  and  largest  ex- 
ports since  before  World  War  II,  and  an  increase 
of  2.2  million  bales  in  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  supply  of  cotton  in  1948-49  con- 
sisted of  the  Aug.  1,  1948,  carry-over  of  3,080,000 
bales,  the  in-season  ginnings  and  current  crop  of 
14,656,000  bales  as  estimated  as  of  September  1, 
and  net  imports  of  164,000  bales. 

Livestock  Industry.  The  livestock  industry  enjoyed 
another  favorable  year,  despite  prices  somewhat 
lower  than  the  record  levels  reached  in  1948.  Be- 
ginning in  late  1948  and  extending  into  early  1949, 
livestock  prices  declined  sharply  from  the  very  high 
levels  reached  the  previous  summer.  This  decline 
resulted  partly  from  some  weakening  in  the  strong 
consumer  demand  for  meats  that  had  prevailed 
early  in  1948.  Apparently,  however,  it  was  part  of 
the  general  downward  readjustment  in  prices  of  all 
agricultural  products  which  started  when  consumer 
goods  became  more  readily  available  for  purchase. 

Cattle  prices  to  the  end  of  September,  1949,  av- 
eraged 11  percent  lower  than  in  the  previous  year, 
calf  prices  4  percent  lower,  and  hog  prices  18  per- 
cent lower.  Prices  of  sheep  and  lambs,  however, 
averaged  5  percent  higher.  These  price  changes  to 
some  extent  reflected  changes  in  relative  supplies 
of  animals  for  slaughter.  Total  live  weight  of  cattle 
and  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  was 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  that  of  calves, 
sheep,  and  lambs  was  smaller.  With  abundant  feed 
available  from  the  record  corn  crop  harvested  in 
1948,  cattle  feeding  expanded,  and  the  production 
of  grain-fed  steer  beef  in  1949  reached  an  all-time 
high.  The  total  number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  how- 
ever, was  slightly  smaller  than  in  1948.  In  contrast 
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to  the  record  steer  slaughter,  the  slaughter  of  cows 
was  greatly  reduced  and  was  the  smallest  in  sev- 
eral years. 

S/ia«p  fncfusfry.  Stock  sheep  numbers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1949  totaled  less  than  28  million  head,  a 
new  low  in  numbers  since  the  Civil  War;  it  was  22 
million  head  less  than  the  peak  reached  in  1942. 

Hog  Production.  The  1949  spring  pig  crop  was  9 
million  head  larger  than  that  in  1948,  an  increase 
of  15  percent.  Producers  indicated  they  expected 
to  increase  the  fall  pig  crop  by  3  million  head,  or  9 
percent.  This  will  mean  larger  supplies  of  hogs  for 
slaughter  from  August  of  1949  to  fate  1950. 

Dairy  Production.  Milk  production  for  1949  was 
slightly  higher  than  in  1948.  It  was  2  percent  over 
the  1948  level  in  the  first  8  months  of  the  year.  To- 
tal milk  production  for  1949  was  estimated  at  117,- 
000  million  lb.,  as  compared  with  last  year's  pro- 
duction of  115,500  minion  lb.  Numbers  of  milk 
cows  on  farms,  which  had  been  declining  for  5 
years,  began  to  level  off.  Average  milk  production 
per  cow  reached  a  new  high  record,  at  more  than 
14  percent  over  the  prewar  level. 

With  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat  down  to  sup- 
port levels  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  required  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  under- 
took to  maintain  these  prices  at  support  levels.  It 
announced  in  February  that  it  would  support  the 
price  of  Grade  A  butter  at  59  cents  a  ID.  in  any 
section  of  the  United  States  up  to  September  1  and 
at  62  cents  thereafter.  It  announced  in  April  that 
it  would  support  the  prices  of  roller  and  spray  non- 
fat dry-milk  solids  at  11.5  cents  and  125  cents  a 
lb.,  respectively,  and  that  after  September  it  would 
advance  these  prices  by  half  a  cent.  Also  it  pur- 
chased nonfat  ary-milk  solids  on  a  large  scale 

These  actions  proved  to  be  not  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  support-level  prices  to  farmers  for 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Accordingly,  in 
July  the  U.S  Department  of  Agriculture  brought 
cheese  into  the  support  program,  and  announced 
an  immediate  increase  of  3  cents  a  lb.  in  the  butter- 
price  support  level.  The  earlier  plan  did  not  call 
for  this  advance  until  September  I.  Up  to  mid- Sep- 
tember, the  purchases  under  the  support  program 
reached  the  following  totals:  butter,  76  million  lb.; 
cheese,  23  million  lb.;  nonfat  dry-milk  solids,  332 
million  lb. 

Assistance  for  Egg  Producers.  During  the  fiscal  year 
of  1949  an  egg  price-support  program  through  the 
purchase  of  whole  dried  eggs  was  in  continuous 
operation.  As  a  result  of  the  type  of  support  pro- 
gram used  and  the  level  of  price  paid,  egg  prices 
were  supported  at  exactly  90  percent  of  parity  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1948,  and  up  through  August, 
1949. 

U.S.  Tobacco  Exports.  Immediately  after  World 
War  II,  United  States  tobacco  exports  increased  to 
a  level  approximately  60  percent  above  the  prewar 
average,  out  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  dollar 
exchange  in  most  important  countries  they  have 
since  declined  and  are  currently  only  slightly  above 
the  prewar  level.  United  States  exports  in  1948  to- 
talea  427  million  lb.,  as  compared  with  507  million 
lb.  in  1947,  663  million  lb.  in  1946,  and  the  prewar, 
1935-39,  annual  average  of  421  million  lb. 

As  a  result  of  stock  accumulation  caused  by  cur- 
tailed exports  after  July  of  1947  the  United  States 
tobacco  acreage  was  reduced  in  1948,  but  it  in- 
creased slightly  in  1949,  primarily  as  a  result  of  an 
improved  outlook  for  exports  to  countries  partici- 
pating in  the  European  Recovery  Program.  Produc- 
tion of  all  types  was  forecast  as  of  Aug.  1,  1949,  at 
2,019  million  lb.  This  is  2  percent  above  the  1948 
harvest  but  4  percent  below  the  1947  crop,  and  13 
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percent  below  the  record  1946  harvest.  The  in- 
crease in  1949  is  all  accounted  for  in  the  produc- 
tion of  flue-cured  tobacco  which  is  estimated  at 
1,161  million  lb.,  as  compared  with  1,090  million 
lb.  in  1948. 

Sugar  Program.  The  total  sugar  requirements  of 
United  States  consumers  for  each  year  are  deter- 
mined by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Quotas 
regulate  the  entry  of  sugar  into  the  continental 
United  States  from  foreign  areas  and  the  marketing 
of  sugar  by  domestic  areas.  Payments  are  made  to 
domestic  producers  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
who  do  not  market  in  excess  of  specified  quantities, 
who  do  not  employ  child  labor,  who  pay  wages 
deemed  to  be  fair  under  the  standards  established 
in  the  act,  and  (in  the  cases  of  processor-produc- 
ers) who  pay  other  producers  for  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets  prices  that  are  determined  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable. 

Sugar  is  procured  through  the  CCC  for  the  De- 
partment or  the  Army  for  civilian  feeding  in  oc- 
cupied areas  and  for  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  for  use  by  nations  receiving  aid  un- 
der that  program.  Marketing  research  is  also  done 
on  sugar  and  related  products. 

Sugar  Quotas.  Sugar  consumption  requirements 
and  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  curing  the 
fiscal  year  1949  were  stable.  The  original  deter- 
mination of  annual  requirements  of  7,250,000  short 
tons,  raw  sugar  basis,  for  the  calendar  year  1949 
prevailed  through  June  30,  1949.  The  high  and 
low  monthly  average  prices  of  raw  sugar  at  New 
York  varied  by  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
per  lb. 

Some  of  the  sugar-producing  areas  did  not  fill 
their  quotas  and  the  resulting  deficits  were  prorat- 
ed to  other  areas  which  could  supply  the  sugar. 
The  adjusted  quotas  in  effect  on  June  30,  1949, 
were  (in  short  tons — raw  basis)  as  follows:  U.S. 
domestic  (beet),  1,600,000,  U.S.  mainland  (cane), 
500,000;  Hawaii,  1,052,000;  Puerto  Rico,  970,635; 
Virgin  Islands,  6,000;  Philippines,  557,000,  Cuba, 
2,515,915;  other  foreign  countries,  48,450,  total, 
7,250,000. 

Fat*  and  Oils  Supply.  The  world's  supply  and  con- 
sumption of  fats  and  oils  showed  general  if  slow 
improvement.  Record  production  in  1948  of  pea- 
nuts and  soybeans,  and  a  near-record  output  of 
flaxseed,  followed  in  1949  by  increased  production 
of  butter,  lard,  tallow,  and  whale  oil,  strengthened 
the  world  supply  position.  There  were  slight  in- 
creases in  1949  in  the  production  of  copra,  palm 
oil,  and  palm  kernels.  World  trade  in  fats,  oils,  and 
oil-bearing  materials  increased  substantially.  The 
total  world  exports  for  1949  probably  exceeded  the 
estimated  4  million  tons  of  1948  by  10  percent.  Yet 
the  trade  was  considerably  below  the  prewar  av- 
erage of  6.5  million  tons. 

See  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION; 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION;  INSECT  PESTS 
AND  PLANT  QUARANTINES;  RURAL  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION;  etc.  — ARTHUR  P.  CHEW 

AGRICULTURE,  U.S.  D«partm*nt  of.  A  Department  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  created  by  Act  of  Congress, 
May  15,  1862,  and  directed  by  law  to  acquire  and 
diffuse  useful  information  on  agricultural  subjects 
in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense.  The 
Department  performs  functions  relating  to  research, 
education,  conservation,  marketing,  regulatory 
work,  and  agricultural  adjustment.  It  conducts  re- 
search in  agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry,  the 
industrial  uses  of  farm  products,  entomology,  soils, 
agricultural  engineering,  agricultural  economics, 
marketing,  crop  and  livestock  production,  produc- 
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tion  and  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  human 
nutrition,  home  economics,  and  cohservation.  It 
makes  research  results  available  for  practical  farm 
application  through  extension  and  experiment  sta- 
tion work  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 

The  Department  provides  crop  reports,  com- 
modity standards,  Federal  meat  inspection  service, 
and  other  marketing  services.  It  seeks  to  eradicate 
and  control  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  pests.  It 
administers  more  than  50  regulatory  laws  designed 
to  protect  the  farmer  and  consuming  public,  and 
enforces  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act,  June  15,  19S6.  It  promotes  the 
efficient  use  of  soils  and  forests.  It  provides  rural 
rehabilitation,  and  guarantees  farmers  a  fair  price 
and  a  stable  market  through  commodity  loans  and 
marketing  quotas.  It  also  provides  agricultural 
credit,  assists  tenants  to  become  farm  owners,  and 
facilitates  the  introduction  of  electric  service  to 
persons  in  rural  areas. 

For  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  see  the 
separate  articles  in  alphabetical  order  throughout 
this  volume,  as  follows:  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS, 
BUREAU  OF;  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION; COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION;  COM- 
MODITY EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY;  EXTENSION  SERV- 
ICE; FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION;  FARMERS 
HOME  ADMINISTRATION;  FEDERAL  CROP  INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION;  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
LATIONS, OFFICE  OF;  FOREST  SERVICE;  PRODUCTION 
AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION;  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION;  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE. 

AIR-CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION.  Estimates 
at  the  close  of  1949,  before  final  official  census  fig- 
ures were  in,  set  the  value  of  the  year's  business  in 
air-conditioning  and  refrigeration  equipment  at 
well  over  the  record  $250  million  achieved  the 
previous  year.  An  increase  of  30  to  50  percent  was 
expected  in  spite  of  a  slow  start  occasioned  by  mild 
general  economic  recession  in  early  months  of  the 
year.  An  exceptionally  warm  summer,  accelerated 
building  construction,  and  wide  acceptance  of 
methods  for  central  air-conditioning  of  large  office 
buildings  contributed  to  maintenance  of  market  ac- 
tivity through  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

City-wide  surveys  in  Chicago  and  Houston 
showed  that  growth  in  air-conditioning  both  in 
total  tonnage  and  in  numbers  of  installations  would 
show  substantial  year-end  increases  with  installed 
horsepower  distributed  throughout  unit-size  ranges 
with  emphasis  on  5-h.p.  units  and  systems  using 
over  100  h.p.  A  trend  toward  fully  air-conditioned 
office  space  received  impetus  from  at  least  four 
large  new  buildings  in  New  York.  Most  publicized 
was  the  39-story  Secretariat  Building  of  the  United 
Nations,  featuring  a  central  air-conditioning  system 
with  individual  control  for  each  office,  summer  and 
winter.  Other  new  air-conditioned  buildings  were 
a  42-story  skyscraper  at  1407  Broadway,  a  36-story 
office  building  at  101  Park  Ave.,  and  the  25-story 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  building  at  55th  St., 
and  Broadway. 

Outstanding  among  new  equipment  introduced 
for  air-conditioning  and  refrigeration  was  the  Car- 
rier absorption  refrigeration  machine  for  air-con- 
ditioning which  uses  water  as  a  refrigerant  and  a 
simple  salt  as  an  absorbent  medium.  The  water  is 
cooled  by  evaporation  from  a  spray  in  a  closed 
chamber  where  the  vapor  pressure  nas  been  low- 
ered by  the  presence  of  a  solution  containing  the 
absorbent  salt.  This  solution  is  then  reactivated  by 
heating  with  steam  while  the  cooled  water  is  in- 
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troduced  to  the  air-conditioning  coils.  The  machine 
can  deliver  200  tons  of  refrigeration  and  will  auto- 
matically adjust  itself  to  partial  loads  down  to  15 
percent  of  capacity. 

A  substantial  market  for  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment developed  around  requirements  for  television 
studios.  Heavy  electrical  loads  for  lighting  and 
electronic  equipment  add  15,000  to  35,000  B.t.u. 
per  hour  sensible  heat  loads,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
in  a  comparatively  small  control  booth  and  brightly 
lighted  stage. 

The  U.S.  Navy  put  into  operation  its  first  educa- 
tional television  network  with  a  new  air-condi- 
tioned studio  at  the  Special  Devices  Center,  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island.  With  extreme  lighting 
and  electronic  loads,  and  automatic  heating  ana 
cooling  controls,  operation  in  the  spring  and  fall 
may  call  for  heating  at  the  beginning  of  a  program 
and  cooling  after  the  lights  have  Been  on  for  a 
short  time.  The  Navy  is  also  developing  a  class- 
room for  receiving  televised  instruction. 

Widespread  interest  was  developed  in  an  air- 
conditioning  system  for  drive-in  theaters.  Designed 
to  provide  cooled  air  in  summer  and  warm  air  in 
winter,  the  system  consists  of  a  fan-shaped  grid 
of  buried,  insulated  pipe  serving  heating  and  cool- 
ing units  at  each  car  station.  Units  are  made  up 
of  a  finned  coil  carrying  the  heating  or  cooling 
medium  and  an  arrangement  of  blowers  and  flexi- 
ble tubes  for  moving  air  across  the  coil  and  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  parked  car  through  an  open  win- 
dow. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  better  understanding  of 
factors  facing  the  residential  heat  pump  and  at  the 
same  time  acquire  performance  data  for  compari- 
son with  other  residential  electric  loads,  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  and  Electric  Service  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies undertook,  in  cooperation  with  home  own- 
ers, their  architects,  and  the  New  York  Corporation, 
an  extensive  field  test  of  five  pilot  model  residen- 
tial heat-pump  systems  located  at  scattered  points 
in  four  States.  Air,  water,  and  earth  are  being  used 
as  primary  heat  sources  in  the  various  models. 

A  high  velocity  air-distribution  system  was  used 
to  air-condition  a  luxury  bus,  the  Greyhound  Sceni- 
cruiser,  introduced  and  tested  in  many  cities  across 
the  country.  With  the  system,  it  is  possible  to 
change  the  air  in  the  bus  completely  every  40  sec- 
onds. Air  is  distributed  through  ducts  along  floors 
and  through  double  walls  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  cooled  in  summer  and  warmed  in  winter.  An 
air-recovery  unit  with  activated  carbon-odor  re- 
moval filter  was  developed  for  aircraft  application 
and  is  used  to  conserve  air  in  pressurized  cabins  at 
high  altitudes. 

Temperatures  of  459°  F.  below  zero  will  be 
commonplace  in  a  new  $250,000  low-temperature 
laboratory  completed  early  in  the  year  by  General 
Electric  Co.,  at  Schenectady,  N.Y.  Liquid  helium, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  will  be  used  as  refrigerants. 
A  cold-storage  plant  in  California  installed  a  roof- 
cooling  coil  consisting  of  9,400  feet  of  %-inch  t>ipe 
embedded  in  cork  insulation  to  relieve  tremendous 
cooling  loads  imposed  by  sun  heat  on  the  roof 
which  often  reaches  160°  F.  The  coils,  similar  in 
structure,  but  opposite  in  function  to  a  radiant 
heating  panel,  will  carry  ammonia  refrigerant. 

— WILLIAM  B.  FOXHALL 

AIR  FORCE,  D«portm«nt  of  th«.  In  the  second  full  year 
of  its  existence  as  an  autonomous  branch  of  the 
Armed  Services,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  successfully 
completed  the  Berlin  airlift,  "Operations  Vittles, 
which  began  on  June  26,  1948,  and 'lasted  until 
Oct.  1,  1949.  The  airlift  supply  of  the  blockaded 


city  proved  a  diversion  from  the  main  task  of  re- 
building operational  effectiveness  of  the  USAF, 
but  in  the  end  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  the 
total  operational  efficiency. 

During  the  year  the  USAF  initiated  construction 
of  a  radar  network  to  detect  enemy  aircraft  ap- 
proaching the  continental  United  States,  and  re- 
ceived authorization  from  Congress  for  establish- 
ing, at  Banana  River  USAF  Base,  Fla.,  a  3.000-mile 
proving  ground  for  the  testing  of  guided  missiles 
of  Army,  Navy,  and  USAF. 

Budget  limitations  necessitated  the  reduction  in 
number  of  USAF  groups  from  59  to  48,  but  these 
included  2  heavy  bomb  groups  employing  the 
B-36  intercontinental  bomber.  An  aircraft  inven- 
tory of  September  showed  approximately  18,250 
aircraft,  of  which  some  9,300  were  active,  the  oth- 
ers being  in  storage.  The  latter  number  included 
approximately  3,600  combat  types.  The  personnel 
of  the  USAF  at  the  end  of  October  was  60,687 
officers  and  356.286  enlisted  personnel,  with  about 
one  fourth  of  the  aggregate  of  416,973  deployed 
overseas.  Of  the  aggregate  4,466  were  women. 

The  USAF  Reserve  training  program  was  re- 
organized; a  new  policy  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunity for  USAF  personnel  without  regard  to  color 
was  inaugurated;  and  a  new  airman  career  pro- 
gram was  established  to  provide  for  advancement 
of  qualified  personnel  on  the  basis  of  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  initiative.  A  new  blue  uniform,  identi- 
cal for  officers  and  enlisted  men  except  for  insignia 
of  rank,  was  introduced. 

During  1949,  the  Pacific  Air  Command  became 
the  Pacific  Wing,  MATS,  and  the  Third  Air  Di- 
vision, based  in  Great  Britain,  was  established  as 
a  major  command  on  Jan.  3,  1949.  There  were  no 
other  changes  in  the  Command  Structure  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg  contin- 
ued as  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  with  Gen.  Muir  S. 
Fairchild  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Hon.  W. 
Stuart  Symington  continued  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  Arthur  S. 
Barrows  as  Under  Secretary.  The  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  was  amended  by  Act  of  Aug.  10,  1949 
(Public  Law  216),  to  convert  the  department  from 
an  executive  to  a  military  department  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  See  AVIATION,  MILITARY;  DE> 
FENSE,  DEPARTMENT  OF;  MILITARY  PROGRESS;  NA- 
VAL PROGRESS. 

ALABAMA.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  51,078 
sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  2,920,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  2,832,961.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Montgomery  (capital),  78,- 
084;  Birmingham,  267,583.  See  EDUCATION,  MINER- 
ALS AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS,  etc. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1947, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $155,327,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $150,938,000. 

Ugitlation.  The  legislature  held  its  regular  36-day 
1949  session  between  May  3  and  September  9.  A 
program  of  increased  taxes  was  considered  but  de- 
feated. The  legislature  revised  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation, mine  safety,  and  absentee  voting  laws: 
amended  motor  vehicle  laws  in  the  direction  ot 
uniformity;  unmasked  the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  approved 
tax  refunds  on  farm-consumed  gasoline;  doubled 
the  Governor's  salary;  and  outlawed  private  use  of 
fireworks. 

Offtort,  1949.  Governor,  James  E.  Folsom;  Lieut. 
Governor.  J.  Clarence  Inzer;  Secretary  of  State, 
Sibyl  Pool;  Attorney  General,  Albert  A.  Carmichael; 
State  Treasurer,  John  Brandon;  State  Auditor,  Dan 
Thomas. 
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ALAND  ISLANDS  (Avwionmoa).  An  archipelago  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  15  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Finland  and  25  miles  distant  from  the 
coast  of  Sweden.  This  group  of  some  300  islands, 
80  of  which  are  inhabited,  forms  an  autonomous 
department  of  Finland.  Total  area:  572  square 
miles.  Population  (1940):  27,672.  Capital,  Maar- 
ianhamnia. 

ALASKA.  The  Territory  of  Alaska  lies  in  the  far 
northwest  corner  of  the  North  American  continent 
and  includes  the  Aleutian  Islands  which  extend 
westward  more  than  1,200  miles  toward  the  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula.  The  area  of  Alaska,  inclusive  of 
inland  waters,  is  approximately  586,400  square 
miles  or  approximately  one-fifth  the  area  of  conti- 
nental United  States.  Three-fourths  of  Alaska  is  in 
the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

Population.  According  to  the  1940  census  the  pop- 
ulation of  Alaska  was  72,524,  of  which  whites  num- 
bered 40,066  and  natives  (Indians  and  Eskimos) 
32,458.  Eskimos  accounted  for  15,576,  Indians  for 
11,283  and  Aleuts  for  5,599.  The  population  of 
Alaska  in  1949,  excluding  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  was  estimated  at  105,000.  Juneau,  the  cap- 
ital, had  a  population  of  5,729  in  1940  and  an  es- 
timated 7,500  in  1949.  The  cities  or  towns  of 
Ketchikan,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Petersburg, 
Nome,  Sitka,  and  Wrangcll  are  important. 

Education.  Alaska  has  two  school  systems,  one 
supported  wholly  by  the  Territory  and  its  individ- 
ual municipalities  and  school  districts;  the  other 
for  natives  (Indians  and  Eskimos)  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Office  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  The  University  of  Alaska,  founded  in 
1922,  had  an  enrollment  of  313  in  1949-50.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  10,997  students  enrolled  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Territo- 
rial system. 

Production.  The  leading  industries  of  Alaska  in 
order  of  their  importance  are  fishing,  mining,  and 
fur  farming.  The  value  of  manufactured  fishery 
products  in  1949  was  $80  million.  Salmon  fishing 
and  packing,  which  formerly  accounted  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  employed  in  Alaska,  has  in  re- 
cent years  been  supplanted  as  the  No.  1  employer 
by  the  construction  industry.  The  normal  annual 
salmon  pack  for  Alaska  runs  6  million  cases  (of 
48  one-It),  cans ) .  Alaska  alone  accounts  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  supply  of  salmon.  There  are  90 
salmon  canneries  and  they  employ  about  25,000 
persons.  Other  fish  caught  in  Alaskan  waters  and 
marketed  commercially  include  herring,  halibut, 
cod,  shrimp,  crabs,  etc. 

Mining,  which  ranks  second  in  importance  as  an 
industry,  was  seriously  curtailed  during  World  War 
II  and  has  not  yet  recovered  its  prewar  levels  of 
production.  Gold,  the  leading  mineral  export,  ranks 
second  to  salmon  exports,  but  in  1948  only  $8,693,- 
825  was  produced,  in  contrast  with  $26,178,000  in 
1941.  Other  minerals  mined  in  Alaska  include  coal, 
mercury,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  platinum.  Total 
value  of  mineral  production  (1948):  $16,191,441. 

Alaska's  third  leading  industry  is  fur  farming  and 
the  sale  of  furs  derived  from  trapping.  The  pro- 
duction of  furs  during  1948  amounted  to  $4,158,- 
000.  Mink  pelts  and  sealskins  are  the  two  leading 
products.  The  Pribilof  Islands  account  for  85  per- 
cent of  the  world's  supply  of  sealskins,  the  herd 
being  estimated  at  3.6  million  fur  seals. 

The  three  principal  farming  areas  in  Alaska  are 
located  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  (Homer  Area), 
Tanana  Valley  (near  Fairbanks),  and  the  Mata- 
nuska  Valley  (near  Palmer).  The  products  grown 
are  largely  for  local  consumption,  i.e.  vegetables, 
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livestock,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and  potatoes. 
Most  crops  common  to  North  America  can  be 
grown  in  Alaska.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
periments in  agricultural  colonization  ever  under- 
taken under  Government  sponsorship  was  the  Mat- 
anuska  Valley  Colonization  Project,  fifty  miles  from 
Anchorage  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet.  To  this  area 
in  1935  were  moved  200  families  from  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  Farms  in  Alaska  pro- 
duced an  estimated  $2,500,000  worth  of  products 
in  1949. 

The  national  forest  area  covers  20,883,421  acres 
and  yielded  89  million  board  feet  of  timber  in  1948. 
The  estimated  stand  is  approximately  85,000  mil- 
lion board  feet,  of  which  73  percent  is  hemlock,  21 
percent  spruce,  and  6  percent  cedar. 

Trad*.  The  total  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  since  1867  is  approximately  $5 
billion.  Exports  of  Alaska  products  to  the  United 
States  in  1947  totaled  $129,527,479.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  by  Alaska  totaled  $116,809,279. 

Finance.  Revenues  of  the  Territorial  Government 
for  1949-51  are  estimated  at  $24,124,011.  Ap- 
propriations totaled  $18,397,838.  Lawsuits  filed 
against  several  new  tax  measures  passed  by  the 
1949  legislature  were,  however,  slowing  collections 
throughout  1949,  and  caused  temporary  dislocation 
of  the  Territory's  revenue  situation. 

Government.  Although  Alaska  was  purchased 
from  Russia  in  1867  for  $7,200,000  it  did  not  be- 
come an  "incorporated  Territory"  until  1912  when 
Congress  passed  an  "Organic  Act"  creating  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  Under  its  terms  the  Territory 
does  not  merely  belong  to  the  United  States,  but 
is  a  part  thereof.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  automatically  in  force  with  the 
exception  of  certain  provisions  which  are  clearly 
not  applicable.  The  Territorial  Government  is 
headed  by  a  Governor  appointed  for  a  four-year 
term.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Secretary  of  Alaska.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  Territorial  Legislature  which 
meets  for  a  period  of  60  days  biennially  beginning 
with  the  fourth  Monday  in  January  of  uneven 
years.  Commencing  with  the  1945  session  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  this  body  was  increased  to  in- 
clude 16  Senators  and  24  Representatives.  A 
delegate  (E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett  in  1949)  is  elected 
by  Alaskans  every  two  years  to  represent  Alaska 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  is  empowered  to  prepare 
and  introduce  legislation,  and  act  as  a  member  of 
Committees,  but  he  has  no  vote.  Most  of  the  func- 
tions of  government,  including  administration  of 
health,  welfare,  education,  etc.,  are  responsibilities 
of  the  Territory,  but  expenses  of  the  legislature  and 
judiciary  have  remained  a  Federal  function.  Gov- 
ernor: Ernest  Gruening  (first  appointed  1939). 

Events,  1949.  During  the  year  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appeared  to  take  a  new  and  heightened 
interest  in  Alaska,  particularly  in  building  up  mil- 
itary defenses.  As  a  result  the  construction  industry 
was,  as  in  each  year  since  1940,  the  largest  em- 
ployer. 

Some  progress  was  made  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  statehood,  a  goal  for  which  Alaskans  re- 
corded themselves  officially  in  a  referendum 
election  in  1946.  The  Public  Lands  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  reported  favorably  in 
March  a  bill  which  would  make  Alaska  the  forty- 
ninth  state.  Although  this  action  was  taken  by  a 
twenty-four  to  one  vote  of  the  committee  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  lengthy  consideration,  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  were  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  a  rule  from  the  House  Rules  Committee 
to  bring  the  measure  on  the  floor  before  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  81st  Congress. 
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An  unexpectedly  good  salmon  fishing  season  re- 
sulted from  a  large  run  of  pink  salmon  in  southeast 
Alaska  where  all  predictions  had  been  for  a  short 
pack.  As  a  result  the  total  Alaska  pack  was  4,250,- 
000  cases  valued  at  $80  million.  In  1948  the  pack 
had  been  less  than  3  million  cases,  but  because  of 
high  prices  reached  an  all  time  record  value  of  $100 
million. 

During  the  year  investigations  were  carried  for- 
ward looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  elec- 
trometallurgical  industry  in  southeast  Alaska,  utiliz- 
ing power  from  a  proposed  project  which  would 
divert  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  River  to  pro- 
duce a  tremendous  block  of  low  cost  energy. 

Although  work  was  not  actually  commenced  on 
the  new  pulp  mill  for  which  plans  had  been  made 
for  several  years  in  the  Ketchikan  area,  hopes  were 
still  bright  that  construction  would  begin  in  1950. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  meeting  early  in  the 
year  completely  revamped  the  Alaska  tax  system, 
adopting  for  the  first  time  basic  revenue  measures, 
including  a  property  tax,  income  tax,  and  uniform 
license  tax.  The  Legislature  had  been  called  in  spe- 
cial session  early  in  the  year  to  meet  a  grave  finan- 
cial crisis  brought  on  by  lack  of  revenue  during  the 
preceding  biennium.  — GEORGE  SUNDBORG 

ALBANIA.  A  Balkan  republic  on  the  Eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Area,  10,629  square  miles. 
Population:  1,128,000  (est.  1948).  Chief  cities: 
Tirana  (capital),  30,806  (1930);  Scutari  (Snko- 
der),  29,209;  Koritsa  (Korce),  22,787;  Elbasan, 
13,796;  Durazzo  (Durres),  the  chief  port,  8,739. 
Education  and  Religion.  Great  strides  are  being 
made  to  reduce  the  country's  high  illiteracy  rate. 
A  government  decree  in  October  1949  stated  that 
all  men  under  the  age  of  forty  who  are  unable  to 
read  and  write  must  attend  school.  In  1946-47,  450 
new  schools  brought  the  total  to  1.759  elemen- 
tary schools.  On  the  secondary  level,  there  were 
56  schools  with  about  15,000  students.  Primary 
education  is  compulsory.  Population  by  religion  in- 
cludes: 688,280  Moslems,  210,313  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians, and  104,184  Roman  Catholics. 

Production.  By  the  end  of  1946,  some  200,000 
landless  peasants,  constituting  about  25  percent  of 
the  farming  population,  had  been  allotted  land. 
Chief  crops  are  maize  (140,000  metric  tons  in 
1947)  and  wheat  (54,000  metric  tons  in  1947). 
Other  products  are  tobacco,  timber,  wool,  dairy 
products,  olive  oil,  cattle,  and  hides.  Estimated 
livestock  (1946):  horses,  50,000;  asses,  40,000; 
cattle,  345,000;  sheep,  1,548,000;  goats,  854  000. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  remains  undeveloped.  Copper  mines,  bi- 
tumen mines,  and  salt  pits  are  being  worked  suc- 
cessfully. Crude  oil  production  reached  prewar 
levels  in  1946.  Work  on  a  hydroelectric  power  plant 
near  Tirana  was  begun  in  1947.  By  the  end  of 
April,  1949,  there  were  64,512  industrial  workers 
in  Albania,  of  whom  over  4,000  were  miners. 

Foreign  Trade.  Since  World  War  II,  the  country's 
foreign  trade  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
barter.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  report 
on  general  trade  in  1947  showed  U.S.  exports  to 
and  U.S.  imports  from  Albania:  Exports  $4,556,- 
000;  imports  $8,000. 

Transportation.  Of  the  1,759  miles  of  highways 
(1940),  750  were  suitable  for  motor  vehicles.  All 
asphalt  roads  in  Albania  are  being  put  in  first  class 
military  condition  under  the  supervision  of  Russian 
technicians.  Construction  of  a  railway  between 
Durazzo  and  Elbasan,  the  first  in  Albania,  was 
begun  in  May,  1940. 

Government.  Albania  was  proclaimed  a  republic 
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on  Jan.  12,  1946,  following  general  elections  held 
on  Dec.  12,  1945.  The  dominant  party  is  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  led  by  General  Enver 
Hoxha  (Hodja),  who  is  Prime  Minister  and  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs.  A  new  constitution  was 
promulgated  on  Jan.  12,  1946.  On  Mar.  11,  1949, 
a  new  territorial  division  was  established.  Albania 
was  divided  into  25  districts,  1  town  council,  185 
borough  councils  and  2,579  village  councils.  Each 
locality  was  to  contain  an  average  of  14  villages 
( some  6,000  inhabitants ) .  Each  village  was  to  have 
its  own  People's  Council.  In  actuality,  the  old  Peo- 
ple's Council  was  replaced  by  Provisional  Execu- 
tive Committees,  appointed  by  the  Presidium  of  the 
People's  Assembly. 

Events,  1949.  Tne  pro-Soviet  regime  of  Premier 
Enver  Hoxha,  Moscow's  clumsy  and  frightened 
proconsul  to  this  geographically  isolated  Soviet  out- 
post, was  increasingly  unpopular,  and  was  weaken- 
ing politically  and  economically.  Mehmet  Shehu, 
one  of  the  few  prewar  Albanian  communists  clearly 
trusted  by  the  Kremlin,  was  a  growing  power  due 
to  the  orders  of  Dimitri  Chivakin,  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister to  Tirana.  Hoxha  had  to  promote  him  to  colo- 
nel— a  rank  previously  held  only  by  himself. 

On  November  17,  with  his  ragged  army  lacking 
basic  equipment,  his  people  hungry  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  with  the  Albanian  Communist  Party 
and  security  forces  apparently  increasingly  pene- 
trated by  persons  friendly  to  Tito,  Hoxha  flew  to 
Moscow.  He  asked  for  arms  and  ammunition  in 
addition  to  military  specialists  who  made  up  the 
large  Soviet  mission  to  Albania.  He  reported  that, 
because  the  internal  situation  was  weakening,  Al- 
bania could  not  fulfill  its  foreign  trade  obligations 
and  that  its  output  of  minerals  and  foodstuffs  was 
rapidly  decreasing.  Peasant  resistance  was  on  the 
upswing  and  had  produced  serious  food  shortages 
in  the  towns  Growing  opposition,  both  in  the 
southern  and  northeastern  parts,  was  worrying 
Tirana. 

As  the  Greek  guerrillas  faced  manpower  short- 
ages, Hoxha  tried  to  help  them  by  drafting  mem- 
bers of  the  Tscham  minority  in  the  south  and 
sending  them  to  replenish  Greek  rebel  units.  They 
resisted  lloxha's  conscription  efforts,  occasionally 
by  force.  A  considerable  number  of  the  tough 
Gheghs  in  the  north  escaped  to  Yugoslavia's  Mace- 
donia, thus  causing  a  sizable  refugee  problem  for 
Tito. 

The  Soviet  help  was  insufficient,  even  though, 
during  the  spring,  between  6  and  8  ships  each 
month  were  arriving  and  unloading  mainly  for 
Greek  rebels  at  Valona  and  Durazzo.  Goods  des- 
tined for  the  guerrillas  were  shipped  by  the  new 
Albanian  railroad  from  Durazzo  to  Pekm,  the  cen- 
tral depot.  A  few  aircraft  were  coming  regularly 
from  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  with  small 
quantities  of  aid. 

The  opposition  forces  abroad  began  to  organize. 
In  Yugoslavia,  some  3,000  of  the  leading  refugees, 
under  Gani  Bey  Kryesiu,  started  setting  up  a  "Tito- 
istic"  opposition  government.  An  even  more  im- 
portant group,  headed  by  former  Premier  Midhat 
Frasheri,  President  of  the  Free  Albanian  Commit- 
tee, began  operating  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London 
and  sent  representatives  to  New  York  in  September. 

On  June  10,  Koci  Xoxe,  former  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
party,  was  sentenced  to  death  on  charges  of  col- 
laboration with  Tito.  Numerous  trials  and  execu- 
tions took  place  throughout  the  year.  Of  the  99.99 
percent  of  the  electorate  that  voted  in  the  June 
elections  for  the  Village  People's  Committees,  99.15 
percent  voted  for  the  government  list  of  the  Demo- 
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cratic  Front.  On  June  1,  Hoxha  presented  the  draft 
of  the  Two- Year  Economic  Plan  to  the  Assembly. 
Its  development  was  to  be  assured  by  Soviet  cred- 
its. On  July  18,  water  was  let  into  the  Myzoqe 
Canal,  which  is  24  km.  long  and  suffices  for  the 
irrigation  of  13,000  hectares. 

On  August  28,  the  Orthodox  Archbishop  of  Al- 
bania, Christopher  Kissi,  was  deposed.  Accused  of 
trying  to  take  the  church  "into  the  bosom  of  the 
Vatican,"  he  was  replaced  by  Passi  Voditsa  of 
Korcha.  Hoxha  also  disposed  of  the  three  highest- 
ranking  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  tried  to  har- 
ness, by  force,  the  entire  Moslem  clergy  to  his 
chariot.  The  railway  line  from  Kosovo  to  Tirana 
was  completed  on  September  11.  In  the  same 
month,  the  Communist  Youth  and  Albanian  Peo- 
ple's Youth  merged  into  one  organization. 

Albania,  the  smallest  of  Greece's  three  northern 
neighbors,  pursued  the  most  aggressive  policy  in 
the  Greek  civil  war  and  spearheaded  the  Comin- 
form  strategy  against  Tito,  although  it  was  not  an 
official  member  of  the  Cominform  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Soviet-sponsored  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Mutual  Assistance  only  on  February  22.  In 
fact,  on  September  14,  the  British  government  ad- 
vised the  Greek  government  against  invading  Al- 
bania to  wipe  out  the  bases  of  the  Greek  guerrillas 
who  had  taken  shelter  there,  since  a  Greek  invasion 
would  embarrass  Yugoslavia  (treaty-bound  to  de- 
fend Albania  at  that  time),  and  might  give  other 
Cominform  states  an  excuse  for  attacking  Greece  or 
Yugoslavia. 

In  October,  French  intelligence  reported  that 
7,000  Greek  guerrillas,  including  4.000  recent  arriv- 
als, had  been  transferred  from  Albania  to  Czecho- 
slovakia for  re-training.  On  November  12,  Yugo- 
slavia denounced  her  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
and  Friendship  with  Albania,  accusing  her  neigh- 
bor of  playing  the  role  of  provocateur,  which,  she 
said,  had  been  assigned  to  Albania  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  freely  alleged  that  the  Russians 
were  constructing  formidable  fortifications  and  sub- 
marine establishments  in  the  Bay  of  Valona.  Some 
thousands  of  Russians,  with  the  help  of  German 
experts,  were  turning  the  island  of  Sadeno  into  a 
second  Gibraltar. 

On  November  18,  the  UN  General  Assembly 
officially  asked  its  members  to  embargo  arms  ship- 
ments to  Albania  (and  Bulgaria)  until  she  ceased 
giving  aid  to  the  Greek  guerrillas.  Coupled  with 
this  resolution  was  a  decision  to  maintain  observers 
in  the  Balkans  indefinitely.  On  April  9,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  awarded  judgment  to 
Britain  in  her  claim  for  damages  from  Albania  for 
the  mining  of  two  British  destroyers  in  the  Corfu 
Channel  on  Oct.  22,  1946. 

On  March  12,  a  Czechoslovak- Albanian  trade 
agreement  was  signed.  On  April  12,  Hoxha  re- 
ported a  credit  and  trade  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  granted  Albania  "immediate  help" 
for  developing  its  oil  production,  building  industry, 
and  factories.  A  Bulgarian-Albanian  trade  treaty 
was  signed  on  April  22.  On  March  31,  an  Albanian- 
Rumanian  trade  treaty  was  signed  and  a  similar 
document  was  signed  in  Sofia  on  April  22.  On 
October  14,  an  agreement  was  signed  with  Bul- 
garia for  collaboration  in  political  and  social  ac- 
tivity. On  December  1,  Albania  signed  economic 
agreements  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Rumania  had 
granted  Albania — at  its  request — 3  years'  credits. 
— JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 

ALBERTA.  One  of  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada 
lying  between  Saskatchewan  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains.  Area:  255,285  square  miles,  including  6,485 
miles  of  fresh  water.  Population  (1941  census): 
796,169  (1949  est.,  871,000).  Vital  statistics 
(1947):  24.631  live  births;  6,543  deaths;  8,797 
marriages.  Chief  cities:  Edmonton  (capital)  118,- 
116  inhabitants  in  1946,  Calgary  100,044,  Leth- 
bridge  16,522.  Medicine  Hat  12,859.  Education 
(1946-47):  189.194  students  enrolled  in  Alberta's 
schools  and  colleges.  Religion:  United  Church 
193,664,  Roman  Catholic  191,343.  Anglican  113,- 
279,  Lutheran  84,630,  and  Presbyterian  68,910. 

Production.  The  gross  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction for  1948  was  $463,688,000.  Value  of  all 
major  field  crops  produced  on  13,498,000  acres  in 
1948  amounted  to  $336,218,000.  Chief  field  crops 
(1948):  wheat  115,000,000  bu.,  oats  75,000,000 
bu.,  barley  55,000,000  bu.,  rye  9,900,000  bu., 
flaxseed  2,500,000  bu.,  sugar  beets  324,000  tons. 
Livestock  (June  1,1948):  1,584,300  cattle,  376,600 
horses,  833,900  swine,  448,600  sheep,  10,400,200 
poultry. 

Fur  production  (1947-48):  $5,313,956.  The 
marketed  value  of  fisheries  (1947)  was  $856.609. 
Dairy  products  ( 1948)  included  82,414,000  Ib.  of 
butter  and  2,568,000  Ib.  of  factory  cheese.  Honey 
production  totaled  10,254,000  Ib.  Mineral  produc- 
tion included  8,123,255  tons  of  coal  (1948);  10,- 
888,592  bbl.  of  crude  petroleum;  and  48,965,217 
M  cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas.  Total  value  of  mineral 
production  was  $93,211,229. 

Manufacturing  production  (1947)  in  1,382  es- 
tablishments employing  23,941  persons  had  a  gross 
value  of  $296,054,000.  The  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing industries  ranked  first  in  importance  in 
1947.  Other  important  industries  were  flour  and 
feed  mills,  petroleum  products,  dairy  products,  and 
breweries. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1948, 
revenue  totaled  $54,178,322;  expenditure  $36,- 
989,598;  net  direct  and  indirect  debt  (1947) 
$158,268,000. 

Government.  The  executive  power  is  vested  nomi- 
nally in  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  but  actually  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Legislature.  There  is  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  57  members  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  Party  standing  at  the  General 
Election  of  Aug.  17,  1948:  51  Social  Credit,  2  CCF 
(Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation),  and  4 
others.  Alberta  is  represented  by  6  senators  (ap- 
pointed for  life )  and  17  elected  commoners  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, J.  C.  Bowen  (app.  1937);  Premier,  E.  C. 
Manning  (app.  1943,  1944,  reelected  1948).  See 
CANADA. 

ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS.  An  archipelago  extending  for 
1,000  miles  westward  from  the  extremity  of  the 
Alaska  peninsula,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  The  Aleutians  comprise  four  main 
groups:  Near  Islands  (Attu,  Agattu,  and  the 
Semichis),  Rat  Islands  (Amchitka,  Semisopochnoi. 
Kiska,  Little  Sitldn,  Rat,  Chugul,  Davidof,  and 
Khwostof ),  Andreanof  Islands  (Atka,  Amlia,  Great 
Sitkin,  Adak,  Kanaga,  Tanaca,  etc.),  Islands  of 
Four  Mountains  (Chuginadak,  Herbert,  Carlisle, 
Kagamil,  and  Uliaga),  and  Fox  Islands  (Unimak, 
UnTaska,  Umnak,  and  the  islands  of  the  Krenftzen 
group— Ugamak,  Tigalda,  Avatanak,  Rootok,  Akun, 
and  Akutan).  Total  area:  6,821  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1939):  1,300. 

ALFALFA.  The  1949  alfalfa  hay  crop  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  38.5  million  tons,  harvested 
from  over  17  million  acres.  States  having  the  larg- 
est yields  (in  1,000  tons)  were;  California  4,281, 


Wisconsin  8,554,  Nebraska  2,290,  Iowa  2,249,  Min- 
nesota 2,182,  Kansas  2,155,  Idaho  2,028,  Illinois 
2,012,  Michigan  1,184.  Colorado  1,392,  Montana 
1,138,  Ohio  1,082,  and  Missouri  1,042. 

ALGERIA.  A  territory  of  France  in  north-west  Africa. 
It  comprises  the  three  departments  of  Oran,  Al- 
giers, and  Constantine,  and  the  Southern  Territory 
now  being  reorganized  as  French  departments  in 
the  Saharan  desert. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  area:  851,298  square 
miles.  Population  (1949  census):  8,666,000,  of 
whom  7,626,000  are  Moslems,  and  1,040,000  are 
Europeans,  mostly  French.  All  but  816,993  of  Al- 
geria s  inhabitants  live  in  the  three  northern  de- 
partments between  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Atlas 
and  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Chief  cities  (1949): 
Algiers,  315,210  inhabitants;  Oran,  256,661;  Con- 
stantine, 118,774;  (est.  1947  pop.):  B6ne,  82.400; 
Tlemcen,  71,400;  Blida,  65,600;  Sidi-Bel-Abbes, 
65,000. 

Education.  Early  1949,  all  differences  in  the  edu- 
cational curriculum  for  French  and  Moslem  chil- 
dren were  abolished.  The  teaching  of  Arabic,  hav- 
ing been  given  status  approaching  that  of  French 
by  the  Statute  of  1947,  was  now  being  organized 
at  all  educational  levels.  The  building  of  schools 
is  increasing  rapidly,  already  providing  space  for 
all  200,000  European  school  children.  No  more 
than  14  percent  of  the  1.2  million  Moslem  children 
of  school  age  (1947)  have  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend classes.  In  1948,  4,009  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  University  of  Algiers. 

Production.  French  recovery,  plentiful  rain,  and 
assistance  from  ERP  made  1949  a  prosperous  year 
for  all  of  French  North  Africa.  For  Algeria,  wnere 
97  percent  of  the  cultivable,  arable  land  is  devoted 
to  cereals,  and  75  percent  of  the  natives  depend  on 
cereal  production  For  their  livelihood,  the  principal 
event  of  the  year  was  a  harvest  of  208,500  metric 
tons  for  the  four  main  cereal  crops:  hard  wheat, 
barley,  soft  wheat,  and  oats  (1948  total:  157,000 
metric  tons).  Producers  of  wine,  the  principal 
money  crop  of  the  country,  found  it  difficult  to 
dispose  of  1948's  record  harvest  of  12,654,197  hec- 
toliters. Permission  to  limit  sales  and  so  keep  prices 
up  helped  producers  somewhat,  but  did  not  still 
their  anxiety  about  their  future  market  in  France, 
should  a  new  competitor  gain  access  to  it  once 
French-Italian  negotiations  toward  a  customs  union 
had  been  successful. 

Output  also  increased  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  By  1948,  electric  power  stations  pro- 
duced 38  million  kw-hr,  as  against  19.5  million 
kw-hr  in  1939.  While  phosphate  production  also 
rose,  the  Ouenza  (Constantine)  iron  ore  mines, 
the  largest  in  North  Africa,  exported  162.000  tons 
of  ore  in  March,  1949,  the  highest  monthly  output 
since  1938.  Tea  and  sugar,  important  items  in  Mos- 
lem diet,  were  taken  off  rationing.  So  were  soap, 
gasoline,  and  fuels.  During  1949  the  social  security 
laws  of  France  were  extended  to  Algerian  govern- 
ment workers,  laborers,  and  agricultural  workers, 
with  certain  local  modifications  still  under  discus- 
sion. 

Transportation.  In  addition  to  4,478  km.  of  rail- 
road ( 1947),  there  are  39  national  roads,  8,016  km. 
in  extent,  27,000  km.  of  secondary  roads,  and  17,- 
500  km.  of  by-roads. 

Foreign  Trodo.  In  1948  exports  totaled  75,350  mil- 
lion francs:  imports  91,400  million  francs.  France 
contributed  73  percent  of  Algeria's  imports,  and 
absorbed  83  percent  of  her  exports.  The  United 
States,  which  had  been  fifth  among  exporters  to 
Algeria  in  1938,  was  second  only  to  France  in  1948. 
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Great  Britain  was  Algeria's  second-best  customer. 
Wines,  minerals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  constituted 
Algeria's  main  export;  sugar,  cotton,  vegetable  oils, 
and  paper  her  chief  imports,  though  fuels  and  tools 
took  a  much  higher  place  on  the  list  than  in  1938, 
and  accounted  tor  much  of  Algeria's  dollar  deficit. 

Finance.  The  1949  budget  estimates  placed  reve- 
nue at  57,531,631,000  francs;  expenditure  at  57,- 
509,136,000  francs.  Although  taxes  in  Algeria  equal 
25  percent  of  the  total  income,  compared  with  13 
percent  in  France  itself,  general  optimism  was 
shown  in  March  when  a  government  bond  issue 
was  oversubscribed  2.6  million  francs. 

Government.  According  to  the  new  Statute  of 
Sept.  20,  1947,  by  which  the  French  Parliament 
regulated  its  administration,  Algeria  "constitutes 
a  group  of  departments  with  a  civil  personality,  fi- 
nancial autonomy,  and  a  special  organization" 
headed  by  a  Governor  General  responsible  to  the 
government  at  Paris,  in  particular,  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Voting  separately,  the  1,300,000 
Moslems  entitled  to  vote  in  their  'college"  and  the 
470,000  Frenchmen,  together  with  121,000  assimi- 
lated Moslems,  entitled  to  vote  in  the  French  "col- 
lege," each  send  15  delegates  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Each  college  also  sends  60  mem- 
bers to  the  Algerian  Assembly  whose  power  is  lim- 
ited to  fiscal  matters.  Since  it  has  been  made  easy 
to  demand  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  on  any  im- 
portant legislation,  control  by  the  French  minority 
remains  assured. 

Events,  1949.  The  biff  news  in  Algeria,  as  in  all  of 
French  North  Africa  during  1949,  was  the  absence 
of  any  important  political  activity.  The  harvest  had 
been  generous,  economic  and  financial  recovery 
had  made  remarkable  progress,  and  its  benefits  had 
been  relatively  widely  distributed.  Such  economic 
amelioration,  though  not  without  its  impact  on  the 
Moslem  reaction  to  French  rule,  ordinarily  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  restrain  the  growing  na- 
tional feeling  among  the  native  population. 

But  this  year,  the  French  administration  bene- 
fited from  a  constellation  of  events  particularly 
favorable  to  its  cause.  The  Algerian  Assembly,  con- 
fined by  Statute  to  the  discussion  of  non-political 
affairs,  consists  since  the  election  of  April  1948 
overwhelmingly  of  pro-French  delegates.  Their 
victory  had  been  protested  by  Moslem  nationalists 
as  being  the  result  of  fraud  and  intimidation,  but 
their  own  losses  had  been  too  great  to  give  them 
the  strength  to  pursue  this  point  effectively.  On 
May  10,  1949,  the  Assembly  elected  a  Moslem, 
Saiah  Abdelkader  of  the  French- Moslem  Unity 
Party,  as  its  presiding  officer.  The  vote,  96  out  of 
112  voting  (some  of  the  negative  votes  were  cast 
by  conservative  Frenchmen)  demonstrated  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  sentiment  of  the  Assembly  is  with 
France. 

Arab  nationalists  were  further  discouraged  by 
the  failure  of  the  Arab  League  to  show  any 
strength  in  dealing  with  the  Palestine  issue,  the  in- 
ability of  Egypt  to  gain  control  over  the  Sudan, 
and  flic  lack  of  any  definitive  gain  for  the  native 
nationalists  in  French  Indochina.  Lacking  effective 
means  at  home  and  support  from  abroad,  Moslem 
nationalists  failed  to  make  news,  even  in  local  Al- 
gerian papers. 

The  fifth  annual  congress  of  the  Algerian  Com- 
munist Party  at  Oran  May  26-28,  though  ad- 
dressed by  Duclos,  leader  of  its  French  comrades, 
created  little  stir.  Its  hostility  to  the  Arab  League 
as  a  "tool  of  Anglo-American  imperialists  and  Arab 
reactionary  landowners,"  and  its  policy  of  retain- 
ing North  Africa  for  a  France  which  might  some 
day  be  Communist  has  not  brought  the  Communist 
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Party  closer,  here  or  elsewhere  in  North  Africa,  to 
the  Moslem  nationalist  groups.  Caught  between  its 
enunciation  of  an  anti-colonialist  platform  and  its 
practical  support  of  the  policies  both  of  the  coali- 
tion governments  in  France  and  also  those  of  the 
last  two  Socialist  Governor  Generals  of  Algeria 
( Marcel-Edmond  Naegelen  succeeded  Yves  Cha- 
taigneau  on  Feb.  12,  1948),  the  political  strength 
of  the  Algerian  Socialist  Party  has  been  seriously 
weakened. 

The  few  strikes  which  occurred  were  generally 
connected  with  economic  events  in  France,  or  of 
passing  significance.  A  riot  in  Mascara  on  April  30, 
during  which  32  were  hurt  when  Foreign  Legion- 
naires, celebrating  an  anniversary,  tangled  with 
Moslem  inhabitants  was  purely  the  result  of  local 
exuberance. 

In  the  first  visit  of  a  French  President  to  Algeria 
since  1930,  Vincent  Auriol,  accompanied  by  Jules 
Moch,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  last  days  of 
May  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  to  Algiers  and 
Bdne  for  their  courage  under  attack  during  World 
War  II.  Their  visit  also  brought  an  amnesty  to  nu- 
merous political  prisoners.  With  French  encourage- 
ment, nearly  500  pilgrims  left  for  Mecca  aboard 
the  "Providence;"  another  300  by  plane.  Fall  ma- 
neuvers near  Oran  served  as  a  reminder  this  year 
that  Algeria  is  specifically  protected  by  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  — MANFRED  HALPERN 

ALIEN  PROPERTY,  Office  of.  A  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice;  established  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9788  of  Oct.  14,  1946,  and  reorgani- 
zation Plan  I  of  1947,  which  transferred  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian created  under  The  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  of  1917,  as  amended.  An  Assistant  Attorney 
General  is  Director  of  the  Office  and  exercises  the 
functions  and  powers  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  controlling,  directing,  managing,  super- 
vising, vesting,  and  liquidating  properties  vested 
from  enemy  nationals  and  enemy  governments. 

The  vested  properties  consist  of  business  enter- 
prises; patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks;  estates 
and  trusts;  and  real  and  personal  property.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Office  to  liquidate,  except  patents, 
copyrights  and  trademarks,  properties  vested  from 
enemy  nationals  and  their  governments  as  soon  as 
practicable  through  a  program  of  public  sales.  The 
return  of  properties  vested  from  certain  non-hostile 
persons  and  the  payment  of  debt  claims  is  author- 
ized by  statute.  The  net  proceeds  available  after 
the  liquidation  of  properties  vested  from  the  gov- 
ernments and  nationals  of  Germany  and  Japan  are 
to  be  made  available  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
types  of  war  claims  of  United  States  civilians  and 
military  personnel. 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  9989  of  Aug. 
20,  1948,  control  over  blocked  assets  of  certain 
foreign  governments  and  their  nationals  was  trans- 
ferrea  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  is  being  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Alien  Property.  The  policy  of  releasing 
blocked  assets  is  designed  to  aid  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Program.  Acting  Director:  Harold 
I.  Baynton. 

ALUMINUM.  There  was  a  marked  change  in  the 
postwar  market  for  aluminum  during  1949.  In  the 
spring,  the  nationwide  policy  of  management  to  re- 
duce inventories  had  its  effect  on  the  previously 
sold  out  market  and  there  was  a  slump  in  demand. 
Buying  was  resumed  in  the  fall,  but  during  this 

dod  producers  began  to  cultivate  markets  that 
been  neglected  for  some  tune. 
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United  States  production  of  aluminum  was  se- 
verely restricted  during  the  fourth  quarter  by  a 
costly  strike  of  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
that  closed  down  9  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  for  a  period  of  51  days.  The  strike  closed 
down  25  percent  of  domestic  reduction  capacity, 
together  with  important  fabricating  facilities.  Set- 
tled without  a  wage  increase,  the  company  agreed 
to  pay  a  $100-a-month  pension,  deductible  for  so- 
cial security.  There  were  also  brief  strikes  at  the 
Arkansas  operations  of  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 

Despite  the  strikes,  and  the  lessened  pressure  of 
the  market,  domestic  production  of  primary  alumi- 
num reached  approximately  615,000  short  tons  in 
1949  (1948:  623,483  tons).  But  shipments  of  most 
products  fell  off  sharply.  Shipments  of  sheet,  plate 
and  strip  were  approximately  370,000  tons  (1948: 
625,240  tons ) ;  shipments  of  rolled  structural,  rod, 
bar  and  wire  were  approximately  107,000  tons 
(1948:  91,496  tons);  extruded  shapes,  tubing  and 
blooms,  70,000  tons  (1948:  85,982  tons);  powder, 
flake  and  paste,  7,000  tons  (1948:  8,477  tons); 
castings,  140,000  tons  (1948:  212,245  tons),  of 
which  sand  and  permanent  mold  castings  each  rep- 
resented 35  percent,  and  die  castings  28  percent. 

Aluminum  scrap  and  secondary  ingot  dropped 
sharply  in  price  during  the  first  quarter  and  made 
only  a  mild  recovery  by  the  end  of  the  year  1949. 
This  brought  secondary  ingot  prices  below  the 
price  of  primary  ingot  for  the  first  time  in  almost 
a  year.  Secondary  aluminum  production  in  the  first 
nine  months  was  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  81,710  tons  (1948:  286,777  tons).  Scrap 
imports  to  the  end  of  September  were  26,114  tons, 
principally  from  Europe  and  Canada  (1948,  nine 
months:  50,578  tons). 

Imports  of  aluminum,  alloys  and  crude  in  the 
first  10  months  totaled  56,206  tons,  principally 
from  Canada  (1948:  83,277  tons).  Imports  of 
plates,  sheets,  bars  and  other  semi-finished  prod- 
ucts in  10  months  totaled  8,142  tons,  principally 
from  Europe  (1948.  5,912  tons).  Exports  of  ingots, 
slabs,  and  crude  in  10  months  were  7,928  tons, 
principally  to  Europe  (1948:  1,239  tons).  Exports 
of  semi-finished  products  were  26,665  tons,  prin- 
cipally to  Asia  and  South  America  (1948:  5,912 
tons).  Bauxite  imports  were  approximately  two 
million  long  tons  in  1949  (1948:  2,448,915  tons). 
Surinam  supplied  75  percent  of  imported  bauxite, 
the  balance  coming  from  Indonesia  and  British 
Guiana. 

The  United  States  was  the  leading  world  pro- 
ducer of  aluminum  in  1948  with  623,483  tons 
(1947:  571,750  tons).  Canada  was  second  with 
372,500  tons  (1947:  571,750  tons).  Other  produc- 
ers were  (figures  in  tons):  France,  71,418;  Italy, 
36,486;  Great  Britain,  33,629;  Norway,  33,141; 
Switzerland,  20,900;  Austria,  14,723;  Japan,  7,672; 
Hungary,  5,679.  — JOHN  ANTHONY 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  (AFL).  Founded 
Nov.  15,  1881,  a  federation  of  national  and  interna- 
tional unions,  state  federations  of  labor,  city  cen- 
tral bodies,  departments,  directly  affiliated  local 
unions,  and  councils  of  unions.  The  purpose  of 
the  federation  is  the  advancement  of  workers' 
interests  economically,  politically  and  socially. 
Dues-paying  membership  as  of  August,  1949,  was 
7,241,290.  President,  William  Green;  Secretary 
Treasurer,  George  Meany.  Headquarters:  A.F.  of 
L.  Building,  901  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 1,  D.C. 

AMERICAN  LABOR  PARTY  (At?).  A  political  party  or- 
ganized in  1936  for  independent  political  action 
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in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  ALP  is  the  New 
York  State  arm  of  the  Progressive  Party.  Chairman, 
Vito  Marcantonio;  Secretary,  Douglas  L.  Mac- 
Mahon;  Executive  Secretary,  Arthur  Schutzer.  State 
Headquarters:  17  Murray  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

AMERICAN  LEGION,  Th«.  An  organization  of  Ameri- 
can veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  The  original 
organization  was  founded  in  Paris,  France,  in  1919. 
On  Oct.  29,  1942,  President  Roosevelt  signed  Pub- 
lic Act  767,  making  honorably  discharged  veterans 
of  World  War  II  eligible  for  membership.  The  or- 
ganization is  nondenominutional  and  nonpolitical, 
and  is  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  veterans, 
particularly  of  disabled  veterans,  and  their  depend- 
ents; and  in  work  for  Americanism,  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  community  service,  child  welfare, 
rehabilitation,  youth  training,  and  other  social 
needs.  The  annual  observance  of  American  Edu- 
cation Week  was  originated  by  the  Legion  in  1921. 
Its  campaign  for  Americanism  involves  a  continual 
fight  against  the  inroads  of  communism  and  other 
alien  "isms."  The  American  Legion  has  successfully 
championed  many  laws  providing  for  adequate 
care  of  disabled  veterans,  war  widows,  ana  or- 
phans. 

The  Legion  has  a  national  publication,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
weekly,  semi-monthly,  and  monthly  state,  district, 
county  and  post  news  organs.  In  1948-49  the  mem- 
bership was  2,989,726  in  17,303  posts.  National 
Commander  for  1949-50:  George  N.  Craig,  Brazil, 
Ind.  National  Adjutant:  Henry  II.  Dudley,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  Headquarters:  777  North  Meridian 
St.,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  A  survey  of  books  published 
in  America  in  1949  will  bring  little  sense  of  dis- 
covery. High  manufacturing  costs  and  low  margins 
of  profit  continued  to  discourage  the  publication  of 
much  experimental  writing.  The  demand  for  fac- 
tual literature  rather  than  fiction  seemed  to  con- 
tinue, although  on  political  and  social  topics  there 
seemed  to  be  a  decline  in  the  number  of  books 
written  from  the  leftist  point  of  view.  Conservatism 
was  revisited  in  prose,  and  in  a  different  way  in 
poetry,  which  seemed  more  and  more  to  be  re- 
turning to  the  virtue  of  communication.  The  level 
of  literature  in  1949  was  high,  but  there  were  no 
mountain  peaks  of  excellence. 

Biography.  Among  American  historical  figures  two 
of  the  famous  Adamses  were  studied  afresh  in 
Catherine  Bowcn's  John  Adams,  and  in  Samuel  F. 
Bemis's  John  Quincy  Adams.  Katherine  Anthony's 
Dolly  Madison  was  a  vivid  picture  of  a  famous 
First  Lady.  David  Loth's  scholarly  and  compre- 
hensive Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  Growth  of 
the  Republic  and  Charles  M.  Wiltse's  John  C.  Cal- 
houn,  Nullifier  each  in  a  different  way  recreated 
the  pre-Civil  War  era.  Gerhard  Masur's  Simon  Bol- 
ivar was  acclaimed,  as  was  Herbert  Bolton's  Coro- 
nado.  Our  first  woman  industrialist  was  memorial- 
ized in  Lydia  Pinkham  is  Her  Name  by  lean  Bur- 
ton. More  recent  Americans  were  studied  in  F.  L. 
Allen's  The  Great  Pierpont  Morgan,  Frederick 
Palmer's  John  J.  Pershing,  John  P.  Frank's  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black,  and  Virginius  Dabney's  Dry  Messiah: 
The  Life  of  Bishop  Cannon. 

New  York  City  in  the  1920's  was  recalled  in 
Dale  Kramer's  affectionately  written  Hey  wood 
Broun,  about  the  great  newspaper  columnist;  and 
in  Beau  James,  Gene  Fowler  s  gay  picture  of  the 
playboy  mayor  of  New  York.  Robert  Taylor's  W.  C. 
Fields  was  the  fabulous  story  of  a  great  clown  of 
the  stage  and  movies.  John  Gunther's  Death  Be 
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Nat  Proud  was  a  moving  memorial  to  his  young 
son.  There  were  two  excellent  books  on  F.D.R.  the 
man:  F.D.R. — M y  Boss  by  his  secretary  Grace  Tul- 
ly,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  important  and  percep- 
tive This  I  Remember,  recounting  her  days  in  Al- 
bany and  the  White  House. 

The  year  1949  was  marked  by  several  unusually 
interesting  autobiographies.  Bernard  Berenson  s 
Sketch  for  a  Self  Portrait  portrayed  a  connoisseur 
and  representative  of  classical  culture;  Albert  Gue- 
rard's  Education  of  a  Humanist  gave  the  ripe  im- 
pressions of  a  French  scholar  who  has  taught  for 
40  years  in  America;  Morris  R.  Cohen's  posthumous 
A  Dreamer's  Journey  revealed  the  rare  philosophic 
spirit  of  another  famous  professor. 

In  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  Elliot  Paul  remi- 
nisced aoout  his  youth  in  Louisville.  In  Stephen  S. 
Wise's  posthumous  Challenging  Years  he  once 
more  fought  his  battles  for  liberalism.  The  strug- 
gles and  triumphs  of  an  author  were  told  in  Ken- 
neth Roberts'  /  Wanted  to  Write.  A  gay  book  with 
a  wide  sale  was  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen  in  which 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth  Jr.,  and  Ernestine  Gilbreth  Ca- 
rey told  about  their  efficiency-expert  father  and  his 
remarkable  family  of  twelve  children. 

Prose  Fiction.  The  year  saw  the  inauguration  of 
no  new  outstanding  talent,  though  Paul  Bowies' 
The  Sheltering  Sky,  with  its  background  of  Arab 
life  in  the  Sahara  desert,  was  a  widely  acclaimed 
first  novel.  Many  established  authors  published  nov- 
els of  high  competence.  Erskme  Caldwell's  Place 
Called  Estherville  treated  whites  and  Negroes  in 
the  Caldwell  South.  In  The  God-Seeker  Sinclair 
Lewis  essayed  an  historical  novel  of  American  fron- 
tier life.  J.  P.  Marquand's  Point  of  No  Return  once 
more  satirized  upper  middle-class  America.  John 
Dos  Passes'  The  Grand  Design,  the  story  of  the 
New  Deal  years  in  American  life,  was  the  final 
volume  of  a  trilogy.  O  Shepherd  Speafc/^was  the 
10th  and  last  volume  of  Upton  Sinclair's  Lanny 
Budd  series.  Sholem  Asch's  Mary  completed  his 
great  trilogy. 

Walter  Clark's  The  Track  of  the  Cat  was  a  grip- 
ping and  symbolic  story  of  Nevada  life.  George  R. 
Stewart's  Earth  Abides  was  apocalyptic.  Novels 
in  a  quieter  vein  were  Victoria  Lincoln's  Celia 
Ambeney,  a  sensitive  story  of  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence; Mary  Ellen  Chase's  The  Plum  Tree,  a 
short  novel  of  a  day  in  a  home  for  aged  women; 
and  Eudora  Welty's  The  Golden  Apples,  a  chroni- 
cle of  40  years  in  a  Mississippi  town.  Two  excellent 
historical  novels  .were  The  Way  West  by  A.  B. 
Guthrie  Jr.,  the  push  west  to  Oregon;  and  William 
E.  Wilson's  Abe  Lincoln  of  Pigeon  Creek,  a  fic- 
tional account  of  Lincoln's  early  life.  A  Rage  to 
Live,  by  John  O'Hara  pictured  a  dominant  person- 
ality in  a  small  Pennsylvania  town.  The  painter 
Tom  Lea's  The  Brave  Bulls  was  a  vivid  narrative. 

There  were  several  excellent  collections  of  short 
stories.  Knight's  Gambit  by  William  Faulkner  con- 
tained a  novelette  and  six  short  stories.  Howard 
Fast's  Departure  and  Other  Stories,  Chnstopher 
LaFarge's  All  Sorts  and  Kinds,  and  Dorothy  Can- 
field's  Four  Square  all  illustrated  the  characteristic 
talents  of  their  authors.  Shirley  Jackson's  The  Lot- 
tery was  a  collection  of  ironic  stories.  The  best  col- 
lection to  appear  was  probably  55  Short  Stories 
from  the  New  Yorker. 

History  and  Current  Issue*.  The  year  saw  a  natural 
decline  in  the  number  of  "I  was  there"  reminis- 
cences of  the  war  years.  The  war  continued  to  be 
covered  in  a  more  official  way,  however.  Volume 
IV,  Coral  Sea,  Midway,  and  Submarine  Actions; 
and  Volume  V,  The  Struggle  for  Guadalcanal  con- 
tinued the  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations  in 
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World  War  II.  The  official  story  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Forces  was  continued  by  W.  F.  Craven  and 
J.  L.  Gate  in  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World 
War  111  Europe  Torch  to  Pointblank.  This  was  sup- 
plemented by  General  H.  H.  Arnold's  personal  ac- 
count in  Global  Mission.  Oliver  LaFarge's  The  Ea- 
gle in  the  Egg  was  the  story  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  while  the  story  of  the  Marines  in  the 
central  Pacific  was  told  by  their  commanding  Gen- 
eral, Holland  M.  Smith,  in  Coral  and  Brass. 

General  Claire  Chennault  of  China  fame  wrote 
his  memoirs  in  Way  of  a  Fighter.  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tmius's  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians  was  a  revealing 
account  of  the  Yalta  Conference.  The  preoccupa- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  with  Russia  was  reflected 
in  Bedell  Smith's  M  y  Three  Years  in  Moscow;  Wal- 
ter Duranty's  Stalin  6-  Co.;  John  Gunther's  Be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain;  and  Robert  MagidofFs  In 
Anger  and  Pity,  a  description  of  life  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Frank  Reel's  The  Case  of  General  Yamashita  was 
a  convincing  indictment  of  our  military  justice. 

Military  history  was  taken  up  in  Francis  F.  Bi- 
erne's  The  War  of  1812;  and  Fletcher  Pratt's  Elev- 
en Generals,  from  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  to  Omar 
Bradley.  Guides  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
present  were  given  in  Gerald  W.  Johnson's  Our 
English  Heritage,  the  British  tradition  in  American 
life;  Arthur  Schlesinger's  Paths  to  the  Present,  stim- 
ulating essays  on  Amencan  life  and  history;  and 
in  The  Aspirin  Age  1919-41,  a  collection  of  essays 
about  American  life  between  the  wars,  edited  by 
Isabel  Leighton. 

Three  general  historical  works  of  distinction 
were  Marion  L.  Starkey's  The  Devil  in  Massachu- 
setts, about  the  Salem  witch  trials;  Thomas  Mer- 
ton's  The  Waters  of  Siloe,  a  history  of  the  Trappist 
monks;  and  Vincent  Sheean's  Lead,  Kindly  Light, 
an  interpretation  of  Gandhi  and  his  India. 

The  American  Scene.  The  burning  interest  in  our 
social  and  political  problems  continued.  The  Negro 
in  the  United  States  was  treated  in  a  scholarly  his- 
tory by  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  while  a  very  human 
diagnosis  of  the  Negro-white  tension  in  the  South 
was  made  in  Lillian  Smith's  Killers  of  the  Dream. 
The  South  was  further  explored  in  V.  O.  Kay's 
Southern  Politics.  The  rights  of  another  minority 
were  defended  in  Carey  McWilliams'  North  of 
Mexico:  The  Spanish  Speaking  People  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  while  the  growing  political  power  of  a 
still  different  minority  was  viewed  with  alarm  in 
Paul  Blanshard's  American  Freedom  and  Catholic 
Power. 

In  The  Vital  Center  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  gave 
a  liberal's  analysis  of  our  democratic  evolution.  His 
opposition  to  both  the  extreme  right  and  extreme 
left  was  echoed  in  a  different  way  in  This  1  Do 
Believe,  in  which  David  Lilienthal  gave  his  po- 
litical and  social  credo.  Not  So  Long  Ago  by  Lloyd 
Morris  traced  the  change  in  American  mores 
brought  on  by  the  advent  of  the  movies,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  radio.  Two  delightful  books  on  nature 
by  literary  critics  were  Joseph  Wood  Krutch's  The 
Twelve  Seasons  and  Lewis  Gannett's  Cream  Hill. 

Philosophy  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The  most  popular 
philosophic  work  of  the  year,  H.  A.  Overstreet's 
The  Mature  Mind,  brought  out  the  infantilism  in 
American  life.  A  book  of  more  lasting  importance 
was  Stringfellow  Barr's  The  Pilgrimage  of  Western 
Man,  a  philosophical  history.  Among  the  note- 
worthy books  on  religion  were  Reinhold  Niebuhr's 
profound  Faith  and  History  and  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick's  The  Man  from  Nazareth,  a  view  of  Jesus 
as  his  contemporaries  might  have  seen  him.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  point  of  view  was  presented  in  Msgr. 
Fulton  Sheen's  Peace  of  Soul. 
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The  literature  of  the  arts  saw  the  publication  of 
the  first  comprehensive  encyclopedia  of  the  dance 
in  Anatole  Chujoy's  The  Dance  Encyclopedia.  The 
American  theater  was  appraised  in  Ward  More- 
house's  Matinee  Tomorrow:  Fifty  Years  of  our  The- 
atre. Oliver  W.  Larkin's  Art  and  Life  in  America 
was  detailed  and  authoritative  as  was  Mary  C. 
Rathbun  and  Bartlett  H.  Hayes'  Layman's  Guide 
to  Modern  Art.  Joseph  Hudnut's  Architecture  and 
the  Spirit  of  Man  was  a  collection  of  essays  on  one 
of  our  most  vital  arts. 

Science.  Outstanding  among  the  many  books  on 
science  for  the  layman  were  Modern  Arms  and 
Free  Men,  by  Vannevar  Bush,  a  leading  scientist's 
faith  in  a  free  society  despite  modern  weapons; 
Mirror  for  Man,  in  which  Clyde  Kluckhohn  dis- 
cussed the  relation  of  anthropology  to  modern  life; 
and  Male  and  Female  by  Margaret  Mead,  in  which 
an  anthropologist  surveyed  mating  in  primitive  and 
sophisticated  society.  The  untapped  potentialities 
of  our  forest  resources  were  discussed  in  Egon 
Clesinger's  The  Coming  Age  of  Wood.  Lincoln 
Barnett's  The  Universe  ana  Dr.  Einstein  was  an 
explanation  for  laymen.  William  Beebe's  brilliant 
prose  style  gave  vitality  to  High  Jungle,  about  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Poetry  and  Drama.  No  impressive  new  talent  in 
poetry  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Several  of  our  es- 
tablished poets  published  collections.  Admirers  of 
Robert  Frost  hope  that  he  will  later  add  to  his 
Complete  Poems.  Selections  were  published  by 
Rolfe  Humphries  in  The  Wind  of  Time;  Conrad 
Aiken  in  Skylight  One;  and  Leonie  Adams  in  Po- 
ems: A  Selection.  William  Carlos  Williams  had  two 
volumes,  The  Cloud  and  A  Dream  of  Love.  Lee  in 
the  Mountains  by  Donald  Davidson  and  The  Death 
of  Captain  Nemo  by  Robert  Hillyer  were  long  nar- 
rative poems,  the  former  receiving  considerable 
critical  approval.  Theodore  Spencer's  posthumous 
An  Acre  of  Seed,  a  collection  of  66  six-line  lyrics, 
added  to  his  reputation.  A  notable  anthology  was 
The  Poetry  of  the  Negro  1746-1949  edited  by 
Arna  Bontemps  and  Langston  Hughes. 

In  Drama  the  most  notable  play  of  the  year, 
Death  of  a  Salesman  by  Arthur  Miller,  was  pub- 
lished, as  was  the  highly  successful  Life  With 
Mother  by  Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel  Crouse. 

Literary  Criticism.  Literary  criticism  in  America 
continued  to  be  rather  precious,  the  critics  writing 
for  each  other  rather  than  for  a  larger  audience. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  criticism  of  poetry.  Sev- 
eral books  appeared,  however,  which  had  a  general 
as  well  as  scholarly  appeal.  Notable  among  them 
were  Howard  Mumford  Jones'  The  Theory  of 
American  Literature;  Ralph  L.  Rusk's  The  Life  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  and  three  excellent  addi- 
tions to  the  American  Men  of  Letters  Series,  Mark 
Van  Doren's  Hawthorne,  Perry  Miller's  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  James  Grossman's  James  Fenimore 
Cooper.  In  A  Mencken  Chrestomathy  H.  L. 
Mencken  collected  many  of  his  pieces  written  over 
three  decades. 

Other  critical  works  of  high  quality  were  Reg- 
inald L.  Cook's  Passage  to  Waldeny  about  Thoreau; 
John  H.  Pollard's  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  Robert 
H.  Elias's  Theodore  Dreiser.  The  Melville  cult  was 
represented  by  Herman  Melville  by  Richard  Chase, 
Melvitte  by  Geoffrey  Stone,  and  The  Trying-Out 
of  Moby-Dick  by  Howard  Vincent.  Elizabeth  Drew 
discussed  T.  S.  Ettot:  The  Design  of  his  Poetry, 
while  her  subject  published  the  obscure  and  con- 
troversial Notes  Toward  a  Definition  of  Culture. 
Three  English  authors  were  given  full  treatment  in 
Tames  Holly  Hanford's  John  Milton,  Englishman; 
Marya  Zaturenska's  Christina  Rouetti;  and  Albert 


Guerard's  Thomas  Hardy.  Francis  Steegmuller's 
Maupassant  won  critical  acclaim. 

Translations.  The  American  literary  scene  is  con- 
tinuously varied  and  enriched  by  translations  from 
continental  authors.  Among  the  more  important 
translations  of  the  year  1949  were  Fydor  Dostoev- 
sky's  Diary  of  a  Writer  and  the  Soviet  novel  The 
Storm  by  Ilya  Ehrenberg;  Odd  Nansen's  From  Day 
to  Day,  the  German  occupation  of  Norway;  Alberto 
Moravia's  The  Woman  of  Rome,  the  exploits  of  a 
prostitute  in  Fascist  Italy;  Franz  Kafka's  The  Penal 
Colony;  Three  Novels,  by  Karel  Capek;  and 
Freud  s  last  major  work,  An  Outline  of  Psychoa- 
nalysis. Samuel  Putnam's  translation  of  Cervantes' 
Don  Quixote  promised  to  become  a  standard  work. 
T.  S.  Eliot  gave  a  fresh  translation  of  the  French 
poem  Anabasis  by  St.  John  Perse.  (See  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY.  ) 

— ARTHUR  E.  JENSEN 

ANDORRA.  A  small  republic  in  the  Pyrenees  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  under  the  joint  suzerainty 
of  the  French  chief  executive  and  the  Spanish 
Bishop  of  Urgel.  Area,  191  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, about  6,000.  Capital  town,  Andorra.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  is  Catalan.  Sheep  rearing  is  the  main 
occupation  of  the  people.  A  governing  body  called 
the  council-general  consists  of  24  members  elected 
for  4  years  ( 12  elected  every  2  years ).  The  council- 
general  nominates  the  First  Syndic  ( President )  and 
Second  Syndic  (Vice  President). 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SUDAN.  A  British-Egyptian  con- 
dominium in  northeast  Africa.  Area:  967,500 
square  miles.  Population:  over  7.5  million.  The 
chief  cities  are  Khartoum  ( capital )  around  45,000: 
Omdurman,  116,000.  The  Negro  majority,  most  of 
them  in  a  primitive  stage  of  pagan  culture,  lives 
in  the  southern  part,  the  large  Arab  minority,  in 
the  north.  There  are  also  Nubians  (mixed  Arab- 
Negro  )  and  a  small  number  of  whites,  mainly  gov- 
ernment officials.  All  the  Arabs  and  some  others  are 
Moslem;  some  Negroes  have  become  Christians. 
Arabic  is  spoken  throughout. 

Education.  The  government  schools  include  Gor- 
don Memorial  College;  a  school  of  medicine;  train- 
ing and  technical  schools  in  agriculture,  veterinary 
science,  engineering,  law  and  teaching;  and  sepa- 
rate elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  Mission  schools,  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment, exist  in  the  south. 

Communications.  Sudan  Railway  operates  over 
2,000  miles  of  railway  and  over  2,000  miles  of 
steamer  services  on  the  Nile  River.  There  are  over 
14,000  miles  of  road.  Air  services  include  Sudan 
Airways,  Air  France,  and  the  British  Overseas  Air- 
ways Corporation.  Radio  services  are  under  the 
Sudan  Broadcasting  Service. 

Production  and  Foroign  Trado.  Agricultural  produc- 
tion depends  on  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  and  the 
great  modern  irrigation  schemes  carrying  their  wa- 
ter to  the  land.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton 
(15,000  metric  tons  of  cottonseed  produced  in 
1948-49)  and  gum  arable  (25,970  metric  tons 
exported  in  1947).  Millets  are  the  principal  grain 
crop  (950,000  metric  tons  in  1948-49).  Other 
products  are  sesamum,  dates,  nuts,  melons,  ma- 
hogany, vegetable  ivory,  salt,  and  gold.  The  live- 
stock trade  is  growing.  The  increasingly  favorable 
balance  of  trade  is  revealed  in  the  following  figures 
in  millions  of  Egyptian  pounds:  1947,  imports 
£E16.2,  exports  £E  15.36;  1948,  imports  EE22.2, 
exports  £E24.24. 

Finonco.  In  December,  1948,  the  Sudanese  As- 
sembly passed  an  advance  appropriation  bill  pro- 
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viding  £E3.7  million  to  carry  on  government 
business  until  the  enactment  of  the  1949  budget. 

Government.  Through  the  Condominium  Agree- 
ment of  1899  between  the  British  and  Egyptian 
Governments  and  Article  11  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty  of  1936  the  Sudan  is  administered  by  a 
governor  general,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt.  The  administration  is  staffed  largely  by 
Sudanese  at  the  middle  and  lower  levels.  The  1948 
Constitution  set  up  a  20-man  Executive  Council 
(half  British  and  half  Sudanese)  and  a  representa- 
tive assembly  of  nearly  a  hundred  members,  some 
elected,  some  nominated.  This  constitution  was 
put  into  effect  without  Egyptian  consent 

Events,  1949.  In  December  of  1948  the  Assembly 
met  for  the  first  time  and  elected  Mirala'i  Abdullah 
Bey  Khalil,  Secretary  General  of  the  Umma  Party, 
as  its  head.  In  opening  the  Assembly  Governor 
General  Sir  Robert  Howe  defended  the  elections 
against  Egyptian  criticism  and  described  the  As- 
sembly as  an  experiment  unparalleled  in  Africa 
at  the  present  time." 

Economic  Development.  A  five-year  plan  for  the 
province  of  Kordofan  included  opening  up  culti- 
vable land  for  cotton,  grain,  sesame,  and  nuts,  the 
building  of  dams  and  wells,  the  development  of 
the  grain  industry,  the  replenishing  of  forest  re- 
serves, the  improvement  of  roads  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  communications,  and  education.  Of 
Great  Britain's  £2  million  grant  more  than  half 
had  been  received  by  the  end  of  1948  and  allocated 
for  the  Gordon  Collece  Memorial  Endowment,  ex- 
pansion of  food  supplies  and  power,  and  especially 
rural  water  supplies. 

Bibliography.  M.  Perham,  "The  Sudan  Emerges 
into  Nationhood,"  Foreign  Affairs,  July,  1949. 
— DOROTHEA  SEELYE  FRANCK 

ANGOLA  (Portuguese  West  Africa).  The  largest  colony 
in  the  Portuguese  empire,  extending  for  some  1,000 
miles  along  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa.  Area, 
481,351  square  miles.  Population  (1940  census), 
3,738,010,  of  whom  44,083  were  Europeans  and 
28,305  half-castes.  The  Negro  population  is  pre- 
dominantly of  Bantu  stock  and  tribal  in  character. 
Chief  towns:  Sao  Paulo  de  Loanda  (pop.  02,000), 
Lobito,  Malange,  and  the  capital,  Nova  Lisboa 
(2,500).  Educational  facilities  are  limited  to  166 
primary  schools  with  11,089  pupils  and  23  sec- 
ondary schools  with  1,022  pupils. 

Production.  The  1948  harvest  fell  far  below  that 
of  recent  years  due  to  droughts.  Principal  crops 
were  maize,  106,000  metric  tons;  rice,  20,000; 
wheat,  3,000;  and  beans,  60,000  metric  tons.  Cof- 
fee is  an  important  export  crop. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  1947  imports  were  valued  at 
962,074,000  escudos;  exports  at  981,012,000  es- 
cudos. A  total  of  802,099  carats  of  diamonds  val- 
ued at  161,212,000  angokres  were  exported  during 
1947.  Principal  imports  are  textiles,  foodstuffs,  coal, 
machinery,  and  Pharmaceuticals. 

Transportation.  A  total  of  1,442  miles  of  railway 
is  open  to  traffic.  The  Benguela  railway  runs  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  border  of  Belgian  Congo 
and  continues  to  the  east  coast.  There  are  21,772 
miles  of  good  roads.  Angola  is  connected  with  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  Equatorial  Africa  by  air.  In 
1947  a  total  of  460  vessels  of  817,878  net  tons 
entered  Angola  ports. 

Finpnce.  The  1949  budget  placed  revenue  at  587.- 
625,157  escudos  and  extraordinary  revenue  at  203,- 
660,000  escudos;  expenditures  at  791,285,157 
escudos.  On  Jan.  1,  1948,  the  public  debt  was 
1,089,156,000  escudos. 

Government.  By  a  1946  decree  the  country  is  di- 


vided  into  five  provinces  and  sixteen  administrative 
districts.  Administration  of  the  colony  is  headed  by 
a  governor  general  assisted  by  an  advisory  council 
composed  of  appointed  and  elective  representa- 
tives from  among  the  European  inhabitants.  Gover- 
nor general:  Captain  Silva  Carvalho. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  year  1949  witnessed  the  con- 
tinued growth  in  membership  of  anthropological 
organizations  and  a  moderate  expansion  of  field  re* 
search  in  foreign  areas.  Academic  developments 
began  leveling  off,  though  anthropology  curricula 
were  established  at  several  universities,  heretofore 
lacking,  among  them  Rutgers  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  and  in  a  number  of  southern  uni- 
versities so  that  anthropology  is  now  taught  in 
one  or  more  institutions  in  each  of  the  southern 
States.  Enrolments  of  students  in  anthropology 
courses  continued  to  grow  despite  a  general  de- 
crease in  college  attendance  on  most  campuses. 
Movements  of  academic  personnel  decreased  some- 
what, signaling  the  end  of  postwar  readjustments 
and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  consolidation  in 
research  and  teaching  programs. 

International  developments  were  still  hampered 
by  currency  restrictions  affecting  the  exchange  of 
publications,  research  activities,  and  the  movement 
of  scholars  and  students. 

Organizations.  The  XXIX  International  Congress 
of  Americanists  was  held  in  New  York,  Sept.  5- 
12,  1949,  with  most  sessions  at  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  About  400  persons  were 
in  attendance  and  over  200  papers  were  read  at  the 
various  sectional  meetings  during  the  week.  This 
Congress,  which  is  devoted  to  the  anthropological, 
historical,  and  geographical  study  of  indigenous 
America,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  international  scope, 
and  meets,  when  possible,  in  alternate  years  and 
alternatively  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  the  XXIX  Congress  was  the 
special  exhibit,  "Across  the  Pacific,"  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.Y.,  which  was 
concerned  with  the  question  of  trans-Pacific  in- 
fluences on  the  native  cultures  of  America  in  pre- 
Columbian  times. 

The  American  Anthropological  Association's  con- 
tinued increase  in  membership  dunng  1949  made 
possible  the  independent  financing  of  its  executive 
secretariat,  an  office  originally  established  with  the 
aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York, 
Nov.  17-19,  1949,  with  an  attendance  of  over  400. 
The  Seattle  Anthropological  Society  was  organized 
early  in  1949  and  became  an  affiliate  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anthropological  Association,  bringing  the  to- 
tal of  local  and  regional  affiliates  to  seven. 

Publications  and  Pedagogical  Aids.  The  academic 
expansion  of  anthropology  in  recent  years  was 
again  reflected  in  the  increased  number  of  general 
and  specialized  textbooks  published  during  1949. 
Among  the  works  that  should  be  noted  are:  Leon- 
hard  Adam,  Primitive  Art  (Pelican);  E.  Adamson 
Hoebel,  Man  in  the  Primitive  World  (McGraw- 
Hill);  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  Mirror  for  Man:  The  Re- 
lation of  Anthropology  to  Modern  Life  ( Whittlesey 
House);  Ralph  Linton  (ed.),  Most  of  the  World: 
The  Peoples  of  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  East 
Today  (Columbia):  George  Peter  Murdock,  Social 
Structure  (Macmillan);  S.  Stansfeld  Sargent  and 
Marian  W.  Smith  (eds.),  Culture  and  Personality: 
Proceedings  of  an  Interdisciplinary  Conference 
(Viking  Fund);  H.  H.  Turney-High,  General  An- 
thropology (Crowell)  and  Primitive  War  (South 
Carolina);  and  Leslie  White,  The  Science  of  Cul- 
ture (Farrar-Straus). 
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The  great  editorial  undertaking  involved  in  the 
Handbook  of  South  American  Indians  was  brought 
a  step  nearer  completion  with  the  publication 
of  volume  5  (Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  143).  The  first  of 
two  volumes  of  the  important  Standard  Dictionary 
of  Folklore,  Mythology  and  Legend,  containing 
much  data  contributed  by  anthropologists,  and  ed- 
ited by  Maria  Leach,  was  brought  out  oy  Funk  and 
Wagnalls. 

A  large  number  of  cinema  films  of  value  to  the 
teachers  of  anthropology  were  brought  under  a 
greater  degree  of  usefulness  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Film  Index,  a  project  sponsored  by  the 
American  Anthropological  Association  and  carried 
out  at  the  Indiana  University  department  of  an- 
thropology. A  greater  number  of  color  slides  in 
series  organized  by  societies,  than  has  heretofore 
been  the  case,  was  made  available  for  loan  to  an- 
thropology teachers  during  the  year  through  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  or  for  purchase 
from  Block  Color  Productions,  Hollywood. 

The  Folkways  Records  and  Service  Corp.,  New 
York,  greatly  expanded  its  library  of  phonograph 
records  of  music  and  song  in  non-literate  and  folk 
societies,  thus  bringing  to  the  anthropologist  and 
comparative  musicologist  a  body  of  material  here- 
tofore available  only  in  limited  amount. 

Exchanges.  Travel  grants  and  dollar  credits  made 
available  by  The  Viking  Fund  enabled  a  number 
of  European  and  Latin  American  anthropologists 
to  attend  the  XXIX  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  (see  above).  Among  them  was  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Thurnwald,  University  of  Berlin, 
who  remained  after  the  Congress  closed  and  served 
as  a  visiting  professor  at  Syracuse  University.  Fel- 
lowships and  grants  provided  by  various  research 
councils  and  foundations,  and  the  funds  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  Fulbright  Act,  made  re- 
searches and  visiting  professorships  possible  to  over 
30  anthropologists  in  various  European,  Latin 
American,  and  Asiatic  nations 

Physical  Anthropology.  No  major  discoveries  re- 
lating to  human  paleontology  were  announced  as 
having  been  made  during  the  year,  though  work 
has  been  progressing  at  several  of  the  more  promis- 
ing sites  in  South  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 
Though  there  was  a  brief  resumption  of  activity  at 
Chou  Kou  Tien,  in  North  China  (site  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Sinanthropus  pekinensis) ,  this  activity 
was  cut  short  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Red  forces 
in  China.  Likewise,  researches  into  the  evolution 
and  early  physical  history  of  man  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Indonesia  still  await  more  settled  political  con- 
ditions. 

North  Africa's  first  physical  anthropology  labora- 
tory was  established  early  in  the  year  at  Bardo, 
Algeria.  Research  will  be  done  on  North  African 
skeletal  remains  from  prehistoric  and  later  periods. 
The  Viking  Fund  sponsored  for  the  fourth  time  a 
summer  seminar  in  physical  anthropology,  thereby 
bringing  together  specialists  in  the  various  fields  of 
this  discipline  in  order  to  promote  further  develop- 
ment of  methodology  and  research  plans.  Stimulus 
will  also  be  given  to  this  branch  of  anthropology 
through  the  formation  of  a  committee  on  physical 
anthropology  in  the  National  Research  Council 
which  will  serve  to  coordinate  and  encourage  ma- 
jor researches. 

Archaeology.  Probably  the  most  spectacular  sin- 
gle item  in  general  archaeology  was  the  disclosure 
early  in  1949  of  information  concerning  the  dis- 
covery at  La  Colombiere  near  Lyon,  France,  in 
1948,  of  a  large  pebble,  engraved  with  a  number 
of  superimposed  animal  drawings  and  dating  from 


the  Upper  Aurignacian  period  of  European  pre- 
history. The  age  of  this  item  is  placed  at  20.000 
to  25,000  years,  and  its  importance  derives  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  relatively  few  examples 
of  "portable"  art  from  the  Late  European  Paleo- 
lithic (the  bulk  of  the  art  from  this  period  being 
known  only  in  the  form  of  paintings  on  cave  walls ) . 

Elsewhere,  new  data  concerning  the  prehistory 
of  man  were  unearthed  by  field  parties  in  the  Near 
East  and  at  Cody.  Wyoming,  in  both  instances  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  University  Museum, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  though 
at  this  writing  detailed  information  has  not  yet 
been  released.  The  American  School  of  Prehistoric 
Research,  jointly  with  Tufts  College,  began  ex- 
tensive excavations  in  Algeria  which  promise  to 
provide  important  data  on  the  earlier  reaches  of 
human  history  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Extensive  excavations  were  made  on  a  number 
of  sites  in  the  United  States,  in  great  part  under 
the  impetus  of  recovering  data  on  Indian  prehistory 
before  it  became  permanently  lost  under  waters 
impounded  by  various  dam  and  flood-control  proj- 
ects. Over  a  score  of  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  carried  out  archaeological  field-train- 
ing programs  for  advanced  students  during  the 
summer  session. 

Linguistics.  The  field  of  anthropological  linguistics 
has  developed  rapidly  in  recent  years,  both  in  its 
areal  and  comparative  aspects.  The  year  1949  wit- 
nessed the  firm  establishment  of  a  new  series  devot- 
ed to  linguistics  (Indiana  University  Publications 
in  Anthropology  and  Linguistics)  and  the  expan- 
sion of  linguistics  research  programs  and  curricula 
to  twelve  universities  in  the  United  States  (as  com- 
pared to  three  a  decade  ago).  Another  of  the  Lin- 
guistic Institutes  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  during  the  summer  months,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America 
and  the  university.  During  it,  methodological  ques- 
tions concerning  language  geography,  American 
Indian  languages,  and  research  in  bilingual  com- 
munities received  prominent  attention. 

Though  the  native  languages  of  North  America 
have  long  engaged  the  primary  attention  of  United 
States  linguists,  those  of  Latin  America  are  receiv- 
ing increasing  attention,  and  the  whole  field  is 
undergoing  the  introspective  self-assessment  char- 
acteristic of  disciplines  on  the  verge  of  developing 
improved  techniques  and  new  directions  of  re- 
search. 

Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology.  The  bulk  of  ex- 
peditionary activity  was  carried  out  by  Americans. 
During  the  year  field  trips  were  made  to  various 
parts  of  Negro  Africa,  to  India,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Algeria,  Micronesia,  Indonesia,  Burma,  and 
Iraq,  as  well  as  to  numerous  tribes  and  communi- 
ties in  Brazil,  Middle  America,  Canada,  and  reser- 
vation groups  in  the  United  States.  The  cultural 
anthropological  study  of  Latin  America  took  a  new 
turn  in  that  a  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
cultural  backgrounds  of  the  Iberian  immigrants  to 
the  New  World,  rather  than  the  heretofore  almost 
exclusive  preoccupation  with  the  indigenous  and 
culturally  mixed  communities  of  Middle  and  South 
America.  To  this  end,  two  students  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican anthropology  have  gone  to  Spain  and  Portugal 
for  extended  community  studies. 

In  considerable  increase  over  previous  years,  a 
dozen  universities  carried  out  summer  field-training 
programs  in  ethnography  for  groups  of  advanced 
students  at  various  Indian  reservations  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States.  The  concern  of 
American  cultural  and  social  anthropologists  with 
their  own  society  has  also  grown  apace,  as  is  in- 
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dicated  by  the  increased  number  who  have  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  various  rural  and  urban 
communities  in  the  United  States,  usually  in  collab- 
oration with  sociologists  and  others  of  the  social 
sciences. 

An  important  step  toward  the  synthesization  of 
the  great  mass  of  detailed  knowledge  concerning 
Middle  American  cultures  was  achieved  during  the 
year  in  the  form  of  a  Seminar  on  Middle  American 
Ethnology  and  Social  Anthropology,  sponsored  by 
the  Viking  Fund,  and  held  in  New  York  in  late 
August.  There  came  from  this  seminar  a  number  of 
new  and  fruitful  concepts  which  will,  in  time,  in- 
fluence the  direction  of  future  research  as  well  as 
help  shape  the  general  outlines  of  our  understand- 
ing of  Middle  American  cultural  history. 

Interdisciplinary  Developments.  The  most  important 
development  was  the  establishment  of  the  Human 
Relations  Area  Files,  Inc.,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Cross  Cultural  Survey  begun  at  Yale  University  in 
1937.  The  Files  are  comprised  of  more  than  500,- 
000  entries  on  uniform  cards  treating  of  the  eth- 
nography of  over  150  literate  and  non-literate 
societies  throughout  the  world,  thus  enabling  a 
wider  application  of  joint  research  by  anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists,  sociologists,  and  others  on 
problems  of  social  and  cultural  processes.  Incorpo- 
ration was  made  possible  througli  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  entails  the  distribution 
of  tins  important  research  tool  to  the  following  in- 
stitutions, each  of  which  will  also  contribute  to  the 
further  development  and  expansion  of  the  Files 
during  the  next  five  years:  Harvard  University, 
University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Iowa,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Southern 
California,  University  of  Washington,  and  Yale 
University. 

Area  programs,  in  which  anthropologists  in  col- 
laboration with  specialists  in  other  disciplines  are 
developing  integrated  research  techniques  applica- 
ble to  whole  regions  or  geographic  areas,  have 
continued  to  enlist  a  large  share  of  professional 
interest.  Programs  of  research  and  travel  grants 
provided  by  several  of  the  research  councils  and 
foundations  have  been  increased  in  scope  and  sev- 
eral committees  have  been  appointed  to  help  for- 
mulate further  refinements  in  research  plans.  To 
the  numerous  area  programs  already  established  at 
various  universities  there  was  added  during  1948 
yet  another  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  titled 
the  Department  of  South  Asia  Regional  Studies. 

Prizes  and  Awards.  The  Viking  Fund  Medals  and 
Awards  for  1948  (announced  early  in  1949)  were 
awarded  to  Alex.  D.  Kneger  (archaeology); 
Adolph  H.  Schultz  (physical  anthropology);  and 
John  R.  S wanton  (cultural  anthropology). 

Necrology.  Among  the  deaths  occurring  in  1949, 
three  should  be  especially  noted  for  the  losses  they 
bring  to  the  professional  ranks  of  anthropology: 
Leonard  Bloomfield,  author  of  the  basic  text  Lan- 
guage and  a  leader  in  comparative  linguistics;  John 
M.  Cooper,  author  of  numerous  articles  concerning 
South  American  ethnology  and  founder  and  editor 
of  the  journal,  Primitive  Man  and  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Series  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America; 
and  Arturo  Ramos,  one  of  Brazil's  leading  anthro- 
pologists and  author  of  many  contributions  to  the 
ethnology  of  the  Brazilian  Indian  and  Negro. 

— D.  B.  STOUT 

ANTIMONY.  The  consumption  of  antimony  in  the 
United  States  was  lower  in  1949  than  in  wartime 
and  postwar  years,  in  line  with  the  decline  in  the 
battery  lead  market,  the  principal  consuming  in- 
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dustry.  Antimonial  lead  production  (for  batteries) 
was  estimated  at  50,000  short  tons  (1948:  115,970 
tons). 

World  production  of  antimony  ores  and  concen- 
trates was  higher  in  1948,  41,300  metric  tons,  than 
in  any  year  since  1943  ( 1947:  34,800  metric  tons). 
The  principal  producing  nations  were,  in  1948: 
Bolivia,  11,280  metric  tons;  Mexico,  6,790  tons: 
U.S.,  5,416  tons;  South  Africa,  3,700  tons;  and 
China,  3,251  tons. 

Domestic  mine  production  of  antimony  in  1948 
was  dominated  by  the  Bradley  Mining  Co.  opera- 
tion of  the  Yellow  Pine  mine  near  Stibnite,  Idaho, 
which  produced  93  percent  of  domestic  mine  out- 
put, 5,970  short  tons  of  recoverable  antimony 
(1947:  4,891  tons).  The  company  completed  a 
new  smelter  for  production  of  oxide  and  metal, 
with  an  estimated  output  of  about  9,000  tons  of 
oxide  a  year. 

Domestic  primary  antimony  smelters  produced 
14,308  short  tons  of  antimony  metal,  oxide,  and 
sulfide  in  1948,  more  than  half  of  which  was  metal 
and  most  of  the  balance  was  oxide.  Domestic  smelt- 
ing of  antimony  metal,  from  mine  production  and 
imports,  was  dominated  by  the  smelter  of  National 
Lead  Co.  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  operating  principally  on 
ores  from  Mexico. 

Secondary  recovery  of  antimony  in  1948  was 
21,592  short  tons.  Imports  of  antimony  ore  and 
concentrates  came  principally  from  Mexico,  Bo- 
livia, and  Peru.  All  imports  of  metal  and  liquated 
antimony  were  from  China.  Ore  imports  were  13,- 
532  short  tons  (antimony  content)  in  1948;  metal 
imports  were  3,176  tons.  On  Jan.  1,  1948,  the 
import  duty  on  metal  was  reduced  to  one  cent  per 
Ib.  from  two  cents.  There  is  no  duty  on  ore  and 
concentrates  imported  into  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  government  imported  antimony  ore 
for  the  strategic  stockpile. 

Government  control  over  allocations  of  antimony 
under  Order  M-112  was  discontinued  Mar.  31, 
1949.  The  domestic  pnce  of  antimony  reached  a 
peak  of  38%  cents  f.o.b.  Laredo,  Tex.,  for  metal 
in  bulk  in  October,  1948.  This  price  held  until 
Oct.  6,  1949,  when  it  became  32  cents. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

ANTITRUST  DIVISION.  A  Division  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  and  30  kindred  acts.  The  Division 
receives  complaints  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  conducts  investi- 
gations which,  where  appropriate,  lead  to  criminal 
prosecutions  or  suits  in  equity  designed  to  break 
up  monopolies,  attempts  to  monopolize,  and  re- 
straints of  trade,  such  as  conspiracies  to  fix  prices, 
allocate  territories,  engage  in  exclusive  dealing  ar- 
rangements, and  other  illegal  practices,  including 
unlawful  cartel  agreements  with  foreign  corpora- 
tions, and  restrictive  patent  arrangements. 

The  Division  has  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  New  York  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Jacksonville, 
Philadelphia,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans.  These  offices 
receive  complaints  from  the  public,  institute  in- 
vestigations, and  prosecute  antitrust  cases.  The 
Small  Business  Unit  of  the  Division  receives  com- 
plaints and  appeals  for  help  from  small  business 
concerns  throughout  the  country  and,  when  justi- 
fied, represents  their  interests  in  their  dealings  with 
both  larger  private  business  concerns  and  Govern- 
ment agencies.  If  the  investigation  indicates  a  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws,  this  Unit  recommends 
appropriate  action  by  the  Division.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge:  Herbert  A.  Bergson. 
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AQUEDUCTS.  During  1949  progress  continued  in  the 
development  of  concrete  pipe.  A  process  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  pipe,  54  in.  diameter,  one 
mile  long,  for  a  water  line  relocation  near  St.  Louis 
comprises  the  following  steps:  (1)  roller  compac- 
tion of  a  dry,  high  strength  concrete  in  a  rotating 
mold  to  make  a  thin  walled  pipe  called  a  core;  (2) 
wire  wrapping  the  core  spirally  to  prestress  it  si- 
multaneously in  two  directions  and  (3)  covering 
the  wire  with  air-applied  mortar.  The  cores  are 
steam-cured. 

Gunite  pipe  has  shown  itself  to  be  less  costly  on 
certain  jobs  than  precast  concrete  pipe.  The  Santa 
Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  built  3,432  ft.  of  this 
type  of  pipe,  60  in.  in  diameter  at  a  cost  of  47  per- 
cent less  than  that  of  precast  pipe.  Wire  mesh  is 
placed  directly  upon  the  half  circle  of  the  lower 
section  which  is  dug  in  the  soil  itself,  and  covered 
with  a  3-inch  thickness  of  gunite.  The  upper  halt 
of  the  pipe  is  constructed  as  an  arch  on  metal 
sheets  supported  on  timber.  Where  sand  is  en- 
countered in  the  soil,  water  glass  is  used  to  stabilize 
it  as  a  support  for  the  lower  half  of  the  pipe. 

A  new  method  was  published  giving  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  best  size  and  location  of  air  inlet  valves 
in  steel  pipe  lines  to  prevent  their  collapse  when  in- 
ternal pressures  are  reduced  below  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Incidental  to  the  development  of  the 
240-mile  Los  Angeles-Owens  River  aqueduct  is 
the  development  of  hydro-electric  power  alont?  the 
Owens  River  gorge.  Progress  in  tunnel  headings 
set  a  new  world's  record  in  October.  Contractors 
advanced  102  ft.  in  24  hours  and  2,204  ft.  in  31 
consecutive  working  days  through  "jointed  pink 
rhyolite." 

The  construction  of  a  new  $15.75  million,  48^ 
miles  long,  66-in.  and  72-in.  diameter  aqueduct 
for  Tulsa,  Okla.,  got  under  way  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  It  is  called  the  second  Spavinaw  Creek 
Project.  A  novel  scheme  of  financing  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  the  bonds  will  be  issued  in  approxi- 
mately three  equal  amounts  at  intervals  of  a  year. 
In  connection  with  the  multi-million  dollar  expan- 
sion program  of  the  Cincinnati  Water  supply,  a 
13,620-ft.  long,  8-ft.  in  diameter,  tunnel  was  to 
carry  200  million  gallons  per  day  to  connect  the 
Tennyson  station  with  the  present  water  treatment 
plant  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  city.  Bids 
were  received  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  for  the 
construction  of  52.200  feet  of  water  tunnel  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  the  Patapsco  River  water  sup- 
ply, at  a  total  cost  of  $9.72  million. 

The  biggest  water  supply  project  in  Western 
Australia  was  started  at  Collie,  south  of  Perth,  late 
in  August.  The  project  will  cost  $14  million.  The 
construction  of  the  first  section  of  a  continuously 
welded  30  in.  main  from  Wellington  Dam  to  Nar- 
rogin  in  Australia  has  been  initiated. 

The  $22  million  81 -mile  long  supplement  to  the 
Mokelumne  aqueduct  leading  to  the  East  (San 
Francisco)  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  was  to 
be  completed  and  in  service  on  April  first.  Under 
gravity  flow  it  would  increase  capacity  by  50  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day.  A  second  line  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  aqueduct  across  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
around  the  south  end  of  San  Francisco  bay  was 
under  construction.  Thirty-three  miles  of  62-inch 
pipe  on  the  San  Joaquin  line  was  to  have  been  laid 
by  September  at  a  cost  of  $8  million  and  bids  were 
to  be  called  for  the  35-mile  72-in.  line  around  the 
bay  at  an  anticipated  cost  of  $12  million. 

Under  construction  early  in  the  year  was  a  10- 
mile  aqueduct  to  cost  $4  million  and  to  deliver  200 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day  from  the  South 
Platte  River,  to  the  Marsten  Lake  Reservoir  of  the 
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Denver,  Colorado,  water  supply.  In  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  an  $8  million  pipeline,  48-in.  diameter,  was 
pushed  across  10.5  miles  of  the  city  to  connect 
with  the  Columbia  Heights  filtration  plant. 

Great  public  interest  in  the  Delaware  Aqueduct 
of  the  New  York  City  water  supply  was  aroused 
because  of  the  part  that  it  may  play  in  alleviating 
the  threatened  shortage  of  water  in  the  metropolis. 
This  great  aqueduct,  designed  to  deliver  540  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  from  the  Catskill  Mountain 
area,  is  a  pressure  tunnel  deep  in  bed  rock  (300  ft. 
to  2,500  ft.  below  the  surface)  that  extends  from 
the  site  of  the  Merriman  Dam,  which  will  form  the 
Roundout  Reservoir,  to  the  Hillview  Reservoir  at 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  a  distance  of  85  miles.  Its  maximum 
diameter  is  19%  feet. 

The  driving  and  lining  of  this  aqueduct-tunnel 
fortunately  was  completed  before  war  operations 
during  World  War  II  made  it  impossible  to  obtain 
materials  and  equipment  for  work  of  this  kind. 
However,  by  the  driving  of  a  small  tunnel  between 
Shaft  #1  of  the  Delaware  aqueduct  and  Roundout 
Creek  and  the  installation  of  inlet  control  gates,  it 
was  possible  for  a  period  of  about  5  years  to  divert 
the  unregulated  flow  of  Roundout  Creek  into  the 
Delaware  aqueduct  at  a  maximum  rate  of  250  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day — average  only  100  million  gal- 
lons per  day — of  additional  water.  (See  WATER 
SUPPLY  AND  PURIFICATION.  )  — \y.  E.  HOWLAND 

ARABIA.  A  large  peninsula  in  southwestern  Asia. 
Area:  approximately  1,000.000  sq.  mi.  Population: 
upwards  of  10,000,000.  The  political  subdivisions 
are  Aden,  Aden  Protectorate,  Bahrein  (Bahrain), 
Kuwait  (Koweit),  Muscat  and  Oman,  Qatar,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Trucial  Oman,  and  Yemen.  (See  the  sep- 
arate article  on  each  country. )  Other  countries  in 
the  Middle  East  with  Arab-speaking  populations, 
but  not  included  under  the  heading  "Arabia,"  are 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 

ARAB  LEAGUE  AFFAIRS.  The  Arab  League,  repre- 
senting Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Hashemite 
Jordan,  SaucG  Arabia,  and  Yemen,  was  organized  in 
1945.  In  the  face  of  expanding  Zionist  ambitions, 
the  League  aimed  to  strengthen  relations  between 
member  states,  coordinate  their  policies,  and  safe- 
guard their  independence.  At  its  beginning  the 
Palestine  war  inspired  coordinated  League  action, 
raising  its  prestige  in  the  Arab  world,  thanks  to 
genuine  Arab  fear  not  only  of  a  limited  Zionist 
state,  but  also  of  further  Zionist  expansionist  pres- 
sure. But  in  the  face  of  Israel's  military  strength 
and  determination,  the  League's  weaknesses,  re- 
flecting those  of  the  Arab  states,  were  revealed. 

The  war  was  lost,  partly  because  the  Arabs 
failed  to  coordinate  either  military  or  political  ac- 
tion, or  to  work  toward  any  carefully  determined 
objective.  Although  feeling  ran  high  against  the 
Zionists,  it  resulted  in  no  real  sacrifice  or  consecra- 
tion throughout  the  Arab  countries  comparable  to 
that  in  Israel.  Not  only  were  the  individual  govern- 
ments inefficient;  they  were  also  too  wrapped  up 
in  their  own  dynastic  and  other  rivalries.  The  im- 
portant question  was  whether  the  failure  in  Pales- 
tine would  shock  the  League  members  into  more 
coordinated  and  effective  action  or  whether  it 
would  reduce  itself  to  bickerings  over  the  Lausanne 
negotiations,  recriminations  over  responsibility  for 
the  Palestine  failure,  and  such  inadequate  revisions 
as  that  proposed  by  Iraq  to  reduce  Egyptian  pre- 
ponderance. 

Security  Poet.  In  October  the  League's  Political 
Committee  approved  a  proposed  collective  security 
pact  for  Arab  nations  which  included  a  program 
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of  building  economic  ties.  A  committee  of  legal 
and  military  experts  was  given  the  task  of  drafting 
the  pact.  A  permanent  committee  for  Palestine 
affairs  was  also  set  up  to  formulate  common  poli- 
cies on  Palestine  issues  as  they  arose.  The  ineffec- 
tiveness of  this  committee  was  revealed  later  in 
rumors  that  King  Abdullah  of  Jordan  was  making 
a  separate  peace  with  Israel. 

"Greater  Syria."  Although  the  desire  for  Arab 
unity  was  strong  among  the  people,  dynastic  com- 

Elications  were  far  from  solved.  The  movement 
">T  "Greater  Syria"  (Syria,  Iraq  and  Jordan)  was 
feared  by  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia 
as  a  weakening  of  their  own  influence  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  rival  Hashemite  family.  Their 
hasty  recognition  of  Syria's  temporary  dictator  was 
said  to  be  precipitated  by  their  view  of  him  as  a 
strong  force  in  otherwise  unstable  Syria  militating 
against  the  development  of  a  "Greater  Syria."  Nev- 
ertheless, the  movement  appeared  to  grow  stronger 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  plan  was  said  to 
provide  primarily  for  a  military  alliance,  a  customs 
union,  abolition  of  visas,  and  a  common  political 
council. 

United  Nations*  Activities.  The  Regional  Meeting 
for  the  Near  East  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  met  in  Beirut  in  September  to  discuss 
the  outlook  for  world  trade  in  food  commodities; 
goals  in  production,  trade  and  consumption  which 
the  countries  might  reach  by  1950-51;  and  cur- 
rent development  plans. 

In  August  and  September  of  1949  a  seminar  in 
social  welfare  was  held  in  Beirut  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  and  the  UN  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Official  and  unofficial  delegations 
from  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Egypt  dis- 
cussed practical  methods  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  throughout  the  area.  See  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS. 

Bibliography.  M.  Alarm,  "The  Lesson  of  Pales- 
tine," Middle  East  Journal  October,  1949.  K. 
Roosevelt,  Arabs,  Oil  and  History,  Harpers,  1949. 
Mikesell  and  Chenory,  Arabian  Oil,  U.  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1949. 

— DOROTHEA  SEELYE  FRANCE 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  The  year  1949  was  outstanding  for 
archaeologists  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  A  num- 
ber of  significant  new  discoveries  were  reported, 
collections  were  gradually  being  restored  to  prewar 
conditions,  several  projects  for  building  new  mu- 
seums were  under  way,  and  foreign  periodicals 
and  publications  were  more  numerous  than  they 
had  been  in  the  past  decade.  Technical  develop- 
ments from  the  war  aided  exploration  in  remote 
regions:  helicopters,  jeeps,  aerial  reconnaissance 
proved  their  value  to  the  archaeologist. 

Africa.  Important  fossil  material  which  helps 
elucidate  the  evolution  from  ape  to  man  was  dis- 
covered in  Transvaal  (llustrated  London  News, 
Sept.  10,  1949),  and  in  Algeria  a  joint  expedition 
of  the  American  School  of  Prehistoric  Research 
and  Tufts  College  was  combining  geology  with 
archaeology  in  a  study  of  cave  sites  of  the  Pa- 
laeolithic period  which  they  hope  ultimately  will 
establish  trie  prehistory  of  northwest  Africa  (Ar- 
chaeology ii,  1949,  pp.  76  ff.).  In  Tripolitania  the 
British  Army  has  cooperated  with  British  archae- 
ologists in  a  combined  land  and  air  survey  of  vast 
stretches  of  the  Libyan  desert.  This  survey  revealed 
numerous  remains  of  the  frontier  zone  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries  A.D.,  and  has  shown  that  the 
Roman  administration  relied  heavily  on  a  "Home 
Guard"  of  Libyan  soldier-farmers  in  defense  of 
the  Limes  Tripolitanus  (ILN.,  Oct.  15,  1949). 
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Egypt.  At  Thebes  two  new  colossal  statues  of 
Amenhotep  III,  over  30-feet  high,  were  discovered 
near  the  Colossi  of  Memnon  (Archaeology  ii,  p. 
106),  and  a  new  avenue  of  sphinxes  dedicated  by 
Nectanebis  I,  one  of  the  last  native  rulers  before 
the  Ptolemies,  was  unearthed  (ILN.,  Mar.  26, 
1949).  At  Sakkarah  an  unplundered  rockcut  family 
tomb  of  a  temple  scribe  of  the  26th  Dynasty  ( circa 
600  B.C.)  was  opened  last  March.  It  contained  a 
number  of  wooden  sarcophagi  and  several  hundred 
faience  statuettes,  and  furnishes  useful  information 
about  intact  burials.  The  U.S.  Navy  Medical  Re- 
search Center  at  Cairo  assisted  the  Egyptian  Antiq- 
uities Department  in  the  opening  (ILN.,  Apr.  9, 
1949;  Archaeology  ii,  pp.  142 ff.). 

The  excavations  at  Ainarah  in  the  Sudan  re- 
ported last  year  were  continued:  excavation  of  the 
Governor's  Palace  of  Ramesside  times  is  now  com- 
plete, an  artisans'  quarter  to  the  north  of  the  pal- 
ace, the  town  wall  standing  to  a  height  of  12  feet, 
and  a  vegetable  garden  outside  the  wall  with  neatly 
laid  out  small  rectangular  plots  were  uncovered. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  find  was  a  small  brick 
shrine  in  the  garden,  housing  a  number  of  large 
pots  sealed  with  mud  stoppers  and  containing 
skeletons  of  snakes  (pythons?),  the  first  evidence 
for  a  snake  cult  in  Egypt  (ILN.,  Oct.  22,  1949). 

An  important  collection  of  Coptic  manuscripts, 
totaling  more  than  1,000  pages,  of  the  3rd  or  early 
4th  century  A.D.,  has  recently  come  to  the  attention 
of  competent  scholars.  These  were  said  to  have 
been  found  early  in  1946  in  a  jar  near  Nag-IIam- 
madi  north  of  Luxor,  and  comprise  virtually  the 
whole  body  of  Gnostic  literature,  many  of  the 
works  being  new  to  science.  These  furnish  valuable 
information  about  the  Gnostic  sect,  which  com- 
bined elements  of  Judaism,  Classical  and  Egyptian 
mysticism,  and  are  the  earliest  monuments  of  the 
Coptic  language  (Archaeology  ii,  p.  162). 

Afghanistan.  In  the  "Desert  of  Death/  south  of 
Herat,  an  expedition  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  sent  out  with  the  purpose  of 
studying  early  cultures,  accidently  came  upon  a 
famous  "lost  city,"  Peshawarun.  Owing  to  a  cli- 
matic change  which  destroyed  its  water  supply, 
this  once-flourishing  city  of  100,000  had  been 
totally  abandoned  at  the  tune  of  the  Crusades,  but 
Still  stands  in  the  desert  almost  intact  with  its 
fortress,  mosques,  aqueducts,  fountains  and  other 
ruins  of  the  Mohammedan  period.  The  Museum 
expects  to  send  out  an  expedition  next  spring  ( N.Y. 
Time?,  Oct.  30,  1949). 

Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  Among  the  more  sen- 
sational excavations  of  the  past  year  are  those 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  In  Uzbekistan  S.  P.  Tolstov 
has  been  excavating  the  fortified  castle  of  Toprak- 
Kala,  which  in  the  3rd  and  early  4th  centuries  A.P. 
was  the  capital  of  the  Khwarazmian  shahs.  In  a 
2-months*  campaign  over  70  apartments  of  the 
building  have  been  cleared  and  numerous  remains, 
including  inscriptions  on  wood,  parchment,  paper, 
and  leather  have  been  found. 

Most  provocative  to  the  layman  or  art  historian 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  wall  paintings  showing 
human  figures  and  animals  against  decorative  back- 
grounds and  making  rich  use  of  color,  and  of  the 
monumental  sculptures  in  unfired  clay.  The  latter 
were  life-size  and  painted,  and  were  concentrated 
in  a  spacious  "sculpture  hall"  with  niches  along  its 
walls.  The  faces  are  clearly  portraits,  and  from  the 
headdresses  and  a  comparison  with  coins  it  is  as- 
sumed that  this  was  the  portrait  gallery  of  the 
Khwarazmian  dynasty  of  the  3rd  century. 

Another  excavation  of  note  is  that  of  B.  B. 
Piotrovskii  at  Karmir-Blur.  This  palace,  covering 
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a  vast  area  and  having  an  elaborate  fortification 
system,  engaged  in  the  large-scale  production  of 
sesame  oil  and  carried  on  extensive  trade  relations 
with  other  countries  of  the  Near  East,  particularly 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor  and  the  Mediterranean. 
A  cuneiform  inscription  on  a  bronze  bolt  furnishes 
us  with  its  ancient  name,  Teishebaina,  and  dates 
it  to  the  mid  7th  century  B.C.  Numerous  bronze 
arrowheads  of  Scythian  type,  some  imbedded  in 
the  walls,  as  well  as  traces  of  a  great  conflagration 
which  in  places  vitrified  brick  walls  and  pottery, 
show  that  the  city  and  fortress  met  a  violent  end 
at  the  hands  of  the  Scythians  in  the  late  7th  or 
early  6th  century  B.C. 

Iraq.  Two  sites  which  yielded  great  treasures  in 
the  mid  19th  century  have  once  more  claimed  the 
attention  of  field  archaeologists.  This  spring  the 
British  School  of  Archaeology  reopened  excavations 
at  the  ancient  Assyrian  capital  of  Nimnid,  un- 
covering a  large  portion  of  the  palace  of  Shal- 
manescr  III  and  clearing  again  two  rooms  of  the 
palace  of  Ashurnasirpal  III.  Thev  have  already 
found  80  important  cuneiform  tablets  and  many 
fragments  of  carved  ivory  inlay,  and  expect  to  de- 
vote several  seasons  to  this  excavation.  This  fall  a 
joint  expedition  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania began  new  excavations  at  Nippur,  where 
half  a  century  ago  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
had  excavated  and  found  more  than  50,000  cunei- 
form tablets  (NT.  Times,  Oct.  30,  1949). 

Palestine.  The  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  Hebrew  scrolls  discovered  in  1947  and 
reported  upon  last  year,  continue  to  claim  wide- 
spread attention.  Four  of  them  are  on  loan  in  the 
United  States  while  being  studied  by  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research,  and  three  of  these, 
including  the  22-foot  scroll  of  the  complete  book 
of  Isaiah,  were  featured  in  an  exhibition  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  October  23  to  November 
6.  Initial  scepticism  as  to  their  authenticity  ex- 
pressed by  some  scholars  has  been  conclusively  re- 
futed by  the  excavation  of  the  cave  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Dead  Sea  where  they  were  re- 
putedly found.  This  excavation  revealed  numerous 
fragments  of  linen  and  inscribed  leather  in  the  soil 
thrown  out  from  the  cave,  and  2  lamps  and  some 
40  jars  and  covers,  all  dating  to  the  late  2nd  or 
early  1st  century  B.C.,  within  the  cave. 

The  linen  was  apparently  used  for  wrapping  the 
scrolls  before  they  were  packed  in  the  jars,  and 
since  each  jar  could  have  held  5  or  6  scrolls,  it  is 
surmised  that  the  cache  originally  comprised  the 
entire  library  of  a  synagogue  or  sect  deposited 
there  for  safekeeping  at  a  time  of  persecution. 
Traces  of  an  earlier  disturbance  of  the  cave  in 
late  Roman  times  suggest  that  the  bulk  of  the 
hoard  was  removed  at  that  time  (JLN.,  Aug.  20, 
Oct.  1,  1949;  N.Y.  Times,  Oct.  13,  1949). 

Turkey.  This  country  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  centers  for  excavation  in  the  postwar 
period.  During  the  1948-49  season  at  least  four 
excavations  ot  note  were  carried  on.  At  Tell  At- 
chana  (Alalakh)  near  Antioch  Sir  Leonard  Wool- 
ley  is  concluding  his  very  fruitful  exploration  of 
the  2nd-millenium  palace  and  temple  of  king 
Yarim-Lim.  At  Labranda  in  Caria  a  Swedish  expe- 
dition has  cleared  the  important  remains  of  an  Ionic 
temple  and  two  club  houses  pertaining  to  the  cult 
of  Zeus  Labrandos  and  erected  in  the  4th  century 
B.C.  by  the  same  Carian  family  of  Maussollos  who 
commissioned  the  famed  Mausoleum  at  Halikar- 
nassos  (/LN.,  Jan.  15,  1949). 

At  Karatepe,  a  late  Hittite  fortress  near  Adana, 
the  University  of  Istanbul  has  already  cleared  two 
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imposing  entrance  buildings  with  corridors  deco- 
rated on  both  sides  by  inscribed  and  sculptured 
panels:  the  sculptures  portray  boating,  hunting,  and 
banqueting  scenes  as  well  as  Hittite  divinities;  and 
the  inscriptions  in  Old  Phoenician  and  in  Hittite 
hieroglyphs — true  bilingual  records — show  that  the 
stronghold  was  built  by  Asitawandas  King  of  the 
Danuna,  who  was  probably  the  last  king  before 
the  country  became  an  Assyrian  province  in  730 
B.C.  (ILN.,  May  14,  1949). 

At  Kiiltepe,  in  the  Anatolian  city  of  Kanes,  the 
Turkish  Historical  Society  has  uncovered  the  re- 
mains of  an  important  colony  of  Assyrian  mer- 
chants in  the  early  2nd  millenium  B.C.  These  exca- 
vations have  already  revealed  four  building  strata, 
two  of  which  were  destroyed  by  fire;  over  1,500 
clay  tablets  and  envelopes  with  seal  impressions: 
funerary  gifts  of  bronze,  gold,  silver,  electrum,  and 
bone  unequalled  elsewhere  in  central  Anatolia; 
seal  impressions  which  furnish  evidence  for  new 
types  of  Hittite  divinities;  and  a  ceramic  sequence 
which  will  be  helpful  in  the  exact  dating  of  Hittite 
pottery  from  other  sites. 

Cyprus.  The  Department  of  Antiquities  has  now 
taken  over  excavation  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age  city 
of  Enkomi,  discovered  and  partially  dug  by  Claude 
F.  A.  Schaeffer,  and  during  its  first  campaign  there 
last  winter,  a  large  building — apparently  a  palace 
of  the  14th-12th  century  B.C. — was  partially 
cleared.  Part  of  this  building  was  reserved  for  a 
cult,  and  contained  a  bronze  statue,  about  2-feet 
high,  of  a  male  divinity,  wearing  a  conical  head- 
dress with  bull's  horns  and  a  loin  cloth  held  at  the 
waist  by  a  thick  girdle.  This  is  probably  the  most 
important  statue  yet  known  or  Syro-Mycenaean 
art,  and  undoubtedly  represents  a  god,  possibly 
Nergal  or  Reshef  (JLN.,  Aug  20  and  27,  1949). 

Greece.  The  reconstitution  of  museums  in  Athens 
and  elsewhere  has  been  the  major  archaeological 
task,  and  accordingly  excavations  are  more  limited 
than  they  were  before  the  war.  Nevertheless,  dur- 
ing the  1948-49  season,  the  French  were  active  at 
Delphi,  Delos,  and  Thasos,  and  the  Americans  at 
Corinth,  Samothrace,  and  in  the  Agora  at  Athens. 

A  decision  has  been  reached  to  rebuild  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  Stoa  of  Attalos  as  the  permanent  Agora 
Museum.  Originally  a  two-storied  colonnade  with 
a  double  row  of  columns  and  a  row  of  shops  on 
each  floor,  stretching  almost  400  feet  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Agora,  the  rebuilt  Stoa  should 
furnish  ample  display  space  for  objects.  This 
enormous  undertaking  will  be  carried  out  with  the 
assistance  of  Marshall  Plan  funds  (Archaeology  ii, 
1949,  pp.  125  ff.). 

The  1949  excavations  of  the  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts  of  New  York  University  at  Samothrace  have 
produced  a  new  statue  of  a  Nike  in  three  frag- 
ments, and  fuller  publication  of  this  sculpture  from 
the  site  which  yielded  the  famed  "Winged  Victory" 
in  the  Louvre  is  anxiously  awaited. 

Italy.  A  number  of  excavations,  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  local  authorities,  were  undertaken  during 
the  year  1949.  The  American  Academy's  excava- 
tions at  the  Etruscan  site  of  Cosa  were  continued 
this  summer:  the  first  campaign,  in  1948,  included 
a  topographical  survey  of  existing  remains  and  the 
partial  excavation  of  the  Arx  and  Capitolium  of 
the  Roman  colony  of  273  B.C.  (cf.  Archaeology  ii, 
pp.  2-10). 

In  1948  farmers  came  upon  an  ancient  stone 
wall  west  of  the  modern  town  of  Gela  in  Sicily, 
and  subsequent  excavations  revealed  the  south- 
west corner  of  a  large  fortification  with  the  lower 
part  in  sandstone  masonry,  the  superstructure  in 
xnudbrick.  Hie  south  wau  was  traced  for  about 
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500  feet  and  its  total  height  averages  about  25 
feet.  The  mudbrick  construction  is  the  best  pre- 
served example  of  this  material  from  the  Classical 
world,  and  owes  its  excellent  preservation  to  sur- 
rounding sanddunes.  The  fortification  has  been 
dated  to  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
(American  Journal  of  Archaeology  liii,  1949,  pp. 
304-5). 

Franc*.  Two  prehistoric  discoveries  of  great  im- 
portance were  made  during  the  past  year.  A  beauti- 
ful engraved  pebble  with  5  or  6  animals  superim- 
posed on  each  side  was  found  by  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard,  while  reexamining  a  Palaeo- 
lithic rock-shelter  on  the  banks  of  the  Ain  some 
45  miles  northeast  of  Lyons.  The  animals  are  viv- 
idly rendered  and  it  is  termed  "one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Aurignacian  engraved  objects  ever 
found"  (ILN.,  Apr.  23,  1949;  Archaeology  ii,  pp. 
22  ff.). 

The  rock-shelter  of  Angles-sur-1'Anglin  has 
yielded  a  remarkable  series  of  limestone  blocks, 
sculptured,  engraved,  and  painted  by  a  Magda- 
lenian  artist  some  12,000  years  ago.  These  include 
the  profile  portrait  of  a  man  which  is  life-size  and 
in  high  relief,  and  displays  a  remarkable  amount  of 
realism  in  the  rendering  of  his  long  straight  black 
hair,  short  beard,  and  bulbous  nose.  Among  other 
discoveries  are  the  head  of  a  young  ibex  on  a 
limestone  block  over  2-feet  long,  the  chest  and 
forelegs  of  a  horse,  and  a  bison's  hoof  (ILN.,  July 

16,  1949). 

England.  This  summer  a  Cambridge  University 
expedition  excavated  a  Mesohthic  bog  site  at  Star 
Carr,  Seamer,  Yorkshire  which  is  similar  to  those 
found  in  Denmark  and  belongs  to  the  period  when 
Britain  formed  part  of  the  continent.  The  finds 
were  remarkably  preserved  in  peat  and  include  a 
rough  flooring  of  oirch,  brushwood  and  antler,  as 
well  as  flints,  ornaments  of  stone  and  amber,  lumps 
of  red  ochre,  etc.  (ILN.,  Oct.  29,  1949). 

The  famous  Elgin  marbles,  i.e.  the  sculptures 
from  the  Parthenon  in  Athens  which  were  brought 
to  England  by  Lord  Elgin  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, are  once  more  on  view  in  the  British  Museum 
after  spending  the  war  years  in  an  abandoned  tube 
station  (/LA/.,  Sept.  17,  1949). 

Peru.  The  University  of  Trujillo  has  been  exca- 
vating an  adobe  pyramid,  dating  circa  1100-1200 
A.D.,  close  to  the  Pan  American  Highway,  and  has 
already  exposed  some  300  feet  of  a  carved  and 
painted  frieze  showing  fantastic  monsters  and  hu- 
man figures  (Archaeology  ii,  pp.  73  ff. ). 

Guatemala.  The  Carnegie  Institution  has  dis- 
covered two  tombs  in  a  mound  on  the  outskirts 
of  Kaminaljuyu.  These  tombs,  great  pits  roofed 
with  heavy  logs,  contained  the  skeletons  of  a  priest 
or  ruler  and  sacrificed  slaves,  as  well  as  lavish  of- 
ferings of  pottery,  jades,  and  stone  vessels;  they 
show  that  a  highly  developed  civilization  existed 
in  Guatemala  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
earlier  than  heretofore  believed  (Archaeology  ii, 
1949,  pp.  163-4). 

Canadian  Arctic.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
discovered  die  ruins  of  four  ancient  villages  built 
more  than  500  years  ago  by  the  Thules,  a  nomadic 
but  highly  civilized  Eskimo  tribe,  on  northern  Corn- 
wallis  Island,  in  a  region  now  entirely  uninhabited. 
Among  the  more  important  discoveries  was  a  whale 
bone  snow  knife"  with  the  inscribed  pictographic 
representation  of  a  whale  hunt  (N.Y.  Times,  Oct. 

17,  1949).  (See  the  article  on  Anthropology.) 

— SARA  A.  IMMERWAHR 

ARCHERY.  Russ  Reynolds  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  won 
the  men's  title  in  the  national  target  championships 
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at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  during  August,  1949;  wom- 
en's laurels  being  taken  by  Jean  Lee  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.  Ed  Berg,  Jr.  of  Salt  Lake  City  led  the  boys; 
Grace  Frye  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  girls.  The  Min- 
neapolis Archery  Club  captured  the  men's  team 
crown  and  the  Orioles  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  paced  the 
women. 

Other  1949  champions  were:  Flight,  regular 
style — Jack  Stewart,  Austin,  Tex.,  men;  Blanche 
Stewart,  Austin,  Tex.,  women:  Ed  Berg,  junior 
boys  and  Grace  Frye,  junior  girls.  Flight,  free  style 
— Paul  Berry,  Middletown,  Ohio,  men  and  Mrs. 
Cecil  Modlin,  Evansville,  Ind.,  women.  Clout — 
Walter  Hissey,  Baltimore,  men,  180  yards;  Ann 
Weber,  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  women,  140  yards;  Jean 
Lee,  women,  120  yards;  Michael  Moga,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  junior  boys,  and  Christine  Richards, 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  junior  girls.  Crossbow 
(quadruple  American) — H.  L.  Bailey,  Elizabeth, 
NJ.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

ARCHITECTURE.  Two  major  developments  marked 
the  course  of  modern  architecture  in  1949.  The 
first  occurred  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  modern 
architecture  seemed  to  have  lost  out  with  the  final 
rejection  of  western  ideas,  and  the  denunciation  of 
about  20  Russian  architects  thought  to  represent 
them.  In  the  West,  meanwhile,  the  new  architec- 
ture appeared  to  have  gained  general  public  ac- 
ceptance; the  chief  symbol  of  this  success  was  the 
award  to  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  of  the  Gold  Medal 
by  the  once  conservative  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects. The  award  was  made  at  the  annual  A  LA. 
convention  in  Houston,  Texas,  in  March  of  1949. 

The  Soviet  attack  on  modern  architecture,  while 
not  a  new  development,  reached  its  climax  in  a 
series  of  violent  articles  in  the  Pravda,  in  which 
the  "pessimistic  formalism"  of  western  architecture 
and  its  "formalistic  perversions  and  box-like,  soul- 
less buddings"  were  contrasted  with  the  "optimistic 
realism"  of  a  "Soviet  Victory  Style."  Among  the 
well-known  Soviet  architects  singled  out  for  criti- 
cism were  K.  S.  Alabyan,  D.  E.  Arkin,  A.  K.  Burov 
and  B.  Yofan.  The  virulence  of  this  criticism  indi- 
cated that  the  work  of  these  men  would  be  drasti- 
cally curbed.  Meanwhile,  in  the  eastern  satellite 
countries,  modern  architects  were  so  far  left  gen- 
erally unmolested.  Among  the  outstanding  excep- 
tions was  the  Czech  pioneer  modernist,  Jaromir 
Krejcar,  who  was  forced  to  flee  to  England  where 
he  died  shortly  afterwards 

In  the  West,  however,  the  growing  vitality  of 
modern  architecture  was  demonstrated  in  numerous 
new  experiments  within  the  modern  movement  it- 
self. While  the  basic  premise  of  new  structural 
forms  and  spacious,  open  plans  had  long  been  gen- 
erally accepted,  there  were  many  ways  in  which 
this  basic  premise  could  be  applied.  Modern  ar- 
chitecture had  begun  to  develop  in  three  principal 
directions  based  on  three  very  different  philosopni- 
cal  concepts. 

Against  the  romantic  work  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  there  stood  the  rationalized  concepts  of 
Le  Corbusier  in  France,  and  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
and  Gropius  in  America.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes had  developed  a  third  direction,  identifiable 
as  a  "new  humanism,"  whose  chief  exponent  was 
the  Finnish  architect,  Alvar  Aalto.  These  three 
schools  of  modern  architecture  produced  significant 
buildings  in  1949,  and  thus  the  boundary  lines  de- 
fining them  were  drawn  more  sharply  than  ever 
before  during  the  past  year. 

In  Europe,  the  rationalist  architecture  of  Le 
Corbusier  and  his  followers  was  being  challenged 
in  almost  every  country  by  the  new  humanists 
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whose  idiom  implied  a  revival  of  handicrafts  and 
folk  art.  In  France,  Le  Corbusier  himself  was  just 
completing  the  frame  of  his  vast  reinforced  con- 
crete apartment  building  in  Marseilles,  which 
promised  to  become  a  culmination  of  its  architect's 
work  and  thinking  over  the  past  30  years. 

In  Italy,  Le  Corbusier 's  followers  continued  to 
produce  some  excellent  housing  and  commercial 
buildings,  limited  in  scope  only  by  the  precarious 
economic  situation.  In  all  other  Western  European 
countries,  however,  the  new  humanist  direction  ap- 
peared to  have  replaced  the  more  austere  rational- 
ism of  Le  Corbusier  and  others.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Switzerland. 
Whether  it  would  be  a  lasting  development  was 
hard  to  predict. 

^At  the  end  of  July  the  Congres  International 
d'Architecture  Moderne  (C.I.A.M. )  met  in  Ber- 
gamo, Italy.  Among  its  topics  were,  as  usual,  ques- 
tions of  city  planning;  but,  in  addition,  the  problem 
of  integrating  sculpture  and  painting  with  modern 
architecture  was  discussed  thoroughly  for  the  first 
time.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that  Le 
Corbusier,  the  prime  mover  of  the  C.I.A.M.,  spent 
much  of  his  time  during  the  past  year  on  painting, 
and  incorporated  some  of  his  own  sculpture  and 
painting  in  his  recent  buildings. 

While  the  new  humanist  architects  were  quite 
at  home  in  the  design  of  residences,  they  had  so 
far  rarely  attempted  to  apply  their  idiom  to  large 
public  structures.  Last  year  saw  one  of  their  first 
extraordinary  attempts  in  this  direction.  It  was 
made  by  Alvar  Aalto,  the  Finnish  architect,  who  is 
now  teaching  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  There  he  built  a  large  student  dormi- 
tory whose  plan  was  curved  roughly  in  the  shape 
of  an  elongated  W.  Its  decorative  details  and  its 
textured  finishes  expressed  a  tradition  of  craftsman- 
ship, rather  than  a  more  modern  machine-like 
precision.  The  student  rooms,  while  of  a  rather 
standardized  function,  were  greatly  varied  in  shape 
and  size  to  express  differences,  rather  than  similari- 
ties of  personalities,  in  accordance  with  Aalto's  in- 
dividualistic beliefs. 

While  Aalto  completed  his  romantic  student  dor- 
mitory in  Cambridge,  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
built  a  concrete  and  glass  apartment  tower  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago.  This  was 
probably  the  most  direct  antithesis  to  Aalto's  build- 
ing. Like  most  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe's  work  the 
austere,  22-story  structure  depended  for  its  exterior 
efiects  entirely  upon  the  beauty  of  geometric  pro- 
portion and  the  elegance  of  architectural  detail. 
Without  doubt,  this  was  the  finest  modern  apart- 
ment building  in  the  United  States.  By  the  end  of 
1949,  Mies  van  der  Rohe  was  at  work  on  another 
apartment  tower,  an  even  simpler  structure  of  steel 
and  glass,  as  well  as  on  the  further  expansion  of  the 
classically  ordered  campus  of  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  busier  in  1949  than  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time.  In  addition  to  complet- 
ing numerous  buildings,  he  published  his  biography 
of  Louis  Sullivan,  Genius  and  the  Mobocracy. 
While  its  larger  part  was  devoted  to  the  story  of 
his  intimate  association  with  Sullivan  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Wright  reiterated,  in  the  last 
chapter,  his  own  position  in  architectural  theory 
vis-4-vis  the  exponents  of  the  so-called  "interna- 
tional style."  In  criticizing  Le  Corbusier  and  Gro- 
pius,  in  particular,  Wright  emphasized  their  belief 
in  a  standardized  achitecture  whose  mechanical 
rigidity  he  finds  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own 
romantic  individualism.  He  also  claimed  that  the 
"international  style''  approach,  like  that  of  Michel- 


angelo,  was  a  two-dimensional,  painter's  concept 
and  incapable  of  dealing  with  problems  of  space. 
While  Wricht  had  made  these  points  before,  their 
repetition  during  the  world-wide  debate  over  col* 
lectivist  versus  individualist  beliefs  gave  them  re- 
newed importance. 

Two  major  buildings  by  Wright  were  con- 
structed in  1949.  The  first  was  the  Morris  Store  in 
San  Francisco,  whose  plain  brick  fayade  was  pene- 
trated only  by  a  single  arched  entrance  reminiscent 
of  the  19th  century  work  of  H.  H.  Richardson  and 
Louis  Sullivan.  His  other  great  work  of  the  past 
year  was  the  Research  Laboratory  Tower  for  the 
S.  C.  Johnson  Administration  Building  in  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  This  tower  tapered  outward  as  it  rose 
from  the  ground  to  its  full  height  of  14  stories. 
Its  exterior  consisted  of  alternate  bands  of  orange 
brick  and  gloss  tubing  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
main  office  buildings  which  Wright  had  designed 
more  than  a  decade  earlier. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  at  least  three 
major  schools  of  contemporary  architecture  had 
further  clarified  their  different  points  of  view: 
Wright  in  his  powerful  works,  and  in  the  last 
chanter  of  his  Sullivan  biography;  the  rationalists 
in  their  Marseilles  and  Chicago  buildings;  and  the 
new  humanists  in  the  Aalto  dormitories  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  latter,  incidentally,  were  exe- 
cuted in  Aalto's  absence  by  the  architects  Perry, 
Shaw  &  Hepburn;  yet  they  did  reflect  in  their 
general  concept  the  ideas  for  which  Aalto  stands. 

United  States  Architecture.  While  these  leaders 
made  their  uncompromising  statements,  modern 
architecture  throughout  the  United  States  ad- 
vanced on  a  broad  front.  There  were  many  ex- 
amples of  the  popular  acceptance  of  modern  work. 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  com- 
missioned the  famous  Hungarian-born  architect, 
Marcel  Breuer,  to  build  a  one-family  frame  house 
in  its  Sculpture  Garden  in  the  center  of  Manhattan. 
This  building  was  seen  by  more  than  100,000  peo- 
ple and  received  tremendous  publicity  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  encouraging  to  see  that  criticism 
of  it  did,  in  the  main,  no  longer  raise  the  issue  of 
modern  versus  eclectic  architecture,  but  rather  ac- 
cepted the  former  without  question  and  considered 
it  on  its  own  merits. 

Elsewhere,  all  popular  magazines  published 
numbers  of  modern  buildings,  including  several 
highly  experimental  structures  by  men  like  Richard 
Neutra,  Mario  Corbett,  Gregory  Ain  and  Philip  C. 
Johnson.  In  New  York  City  the  Secretariat  Building 
for  the  United  Nations,  a  39-story  tower  faced  al- 
most entirely  with  glass,  neared  completion  under 
Wallace  K.  Harrison  s  direction  without  public  pro- 
test concerning  its  uncompromising  architectural 
form.  And  the  new  dormitories  for  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, designed  by  Walter  Gropius,  were  approach- 
ing realization  in  the  face  of  relatively  weak  op- 
position only. 

Such  popular  support  enabled  architects 
throughout  the  country  to  complete  numerous  re- 
markable modern  buildings.  In  Los  Angeles  the 
firm  of  Wurdemann  &  Beckett  finished  two  large 
office  structures,  the  Prudential  and  the  General 
Petroleum  Buildings.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  Pietro 
Belluschi  completed  his  Equitable  Building,  which 
was  faced  entirely  with  aluminum  and  glass. 

Meanwhile,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  group  of 
architects  from  M.I.T.  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  Eastgate  Apartments  for  student 
veterans  and  their  families.  These  apartments  were 
designed  on  the  familiar  split-level  principle.  And 
in  Michigan,  Illinois  and  California  firms  like 
Eberle  M.  Smith,  Associates,  Perkins  &  Will,  and 
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Kump  &  Falk  designed  and  built  school  buildings 
that  contained  a  great  deal  of  promise  for  the 
country-wide  school  expansion  program  scheduled 
for  the  immediate  future. 

As  in  the  past,  the  most  spectacular  progress 
was  made  in  the  design  of  many  residences.  In 
California  several  younger  architects,  such  as  John 
Funk,  Harwell  Hamilton  Harris,  and  Henry  Hill, 
designed  houses  that  reflected  the  increasingly 
popular  characteristics  of  modern  West  Coast  ar- 
chitecture. In  Florida  the  firm  of  Twitchell  &  Ru- 
dolph continued  to  produce  brilliantly  fresh  designs 
like  their  Revere  House.  In  the  East,  Breucr,  Stub- 
bins,  Koch,  and  the  Architects'  Collaborative  (un- 
der Gropius)  constructed  houses  of  more  than 
passing  interest,  utilizing  local  materials  in  com- 
bination with  large  areas  of  glass  to  produce  a 
highly  livable  domestic  architecture. 

In  New  Canaan.  Conn.,  Philip  C.  Johnson  built 
his  steel  and  glass  house  much  in  the  rational  man- 
ner of  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  And  in  Westchester, 
N.Y.,  Wright's  school  was  represented  by  the 
Usonia  Homes  cooperative  which,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  remarkable,  inex- 
pensive structures  placed  on  circular  lots.  Here,  as 
in  the  field  of  largo-scale  structures,  the  three  basic 
differences  in  the  contemporary  approach  became 
more  evident  during  the  past  year. 

United  States  Building.  The  problem  of  general 
housing  continued  to  be  serious  throughout  the 
country.  In  legislative  terms,  a  solution  was  fore- 
cast in  the  $14,000  million,  40-year  public  housing 
program  envisaged  by  the  Congress,  and  in  the 
accompanying  4-year  urban  redevelopment  pro- 
gram of  $1,500  million  passed  during  the  same 
session. 

In  technological  terms,  however,  progress  was 
much  slower.  The  Lustron  Corporation,  manufac- 
turers of  a  prefabricated  enamelled  steel  house, 
succeeded  in  attaining  a  production  rate  of  more 
than  15  houses  per  day  in  their  Columbus,  Ohio, 
plant.  Distribution  and  dealer-financing  troubles, 
However,  still  prevented  the  Corporation  from  mak- 
ing further  headway  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
field,  and  the  price  of  their  house  was  being  stead- 
ily forced  upward  by  high  material  costs.  The 
Lustron  story  received  considerable  publicity  at 
Congressional  hearings  over  a  new  R.F.C.  loan. 
Other  prefabricates  fared  even  less  well,  and  sev- 
eral decided  temporarily  to  close  up  shop  until  the 
lesson  of  Lustron's  attempt  could  oe  read  a  little 
more  plainly. 

Compared  with  1948,  building  construction  ac- 
tivity was  low.  Based  upon  F.  W.  Dodge  figures 
for  the  first  eight  months,  the  estimate  for  1949 
was  only  about  $3,400  million  spent  to  construct 
400,000  dwelling  units.  This  was  less  than  one 
quarter  of  the  comparable  dollar  figure  for  1948, 
and  less  than  one  half  of  the  unit  figure  for  that 
year.  The  obvious  deduction  was  that,  first,  the 
tremendous  postwar  construction  boom  was  begin- 
ning to  level  off  on  a  more  normal  basis;  and  that, 
secondly,  the  bulk  of  last  year's  residential  con- 
struction had  been  in  the  lower-cost  bracket.  The 
most  successful  private  builders  in  that  particular 
field  remained  the  Levitt  brothers  on  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  who  continued  to  sell  their  small,  $8,000 
dwellings  without  too  much  trouble. 

While  the  building  picture  in  1949  showed  few 
technological  or  economic  advances  over  that  of 
previous  years,  an  analysis  of  the  architectural 
quality  or  run-of-the-mill  American  speculative 
building  provided  several  startling  surprises.  In 
April  of  1949,  the  Architectural  Forum  magazine 
presented  an  issue  devoted  entirely  to  the  "Build- 


er's  House."  It  showed  a  fairly  random  cross-section 
of  the  private  building  market  in  the  United  States, 
and  demonstrated  very  clearly  how  powerfully  that 
market  had  been  influenced  by  certain  modern 
architectural  ideas  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Among  the  features  that  seemed  to  have  become 
quite  acceptable  were  entire  outside  walls  of  glass; 
very  open  plans;  free-standing  fireplaces;  plain, 
undecorated  surfaces;  flat  or  shed  roofs;  related  in- 
door and  outdoor  planning;  and  movable  storage 
walls. 

In  the  over-all  planning  of  developments  the 
cul-de-sac  plan  and  the  loop  plan — both  of  them 
quite  revolutionary  only  a  few  years  ago — had 
found  their  way  into  several  private  developments 
on  the  West  and  East  coasts.  And,  finally,  in  the 
planning  of  apartment  projects,  large  expanses  of 
park  and  play  space  characterized  such  outstanding 
private  developments  as  Fresh  Meadows  and 
Queensview,  both  in  Queens,  N.Y.  The  latter,  a 
private  cooperative,  was  completely  underwritten 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  well  under  construction. 
The  former,  a  New  York  Life  Insurance  project, 
needed  but  the  finishing  touches  of  landscaping  to 
make  it  complete. 

If  one  were  to  generalize  about  American  ar- 
chitecture and  building  in  1949,  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  say  that  it  was  a  year  that  strengthened  in- 
dividualistic tendencies  through  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  individualism  of  Wright  and  of  the 
new  humanists  became  more  influential  both  in 
large-scale  building  and  in  residential  construction. 
And  in  economic  terms,  the  believers  in  private 
enterprise  seemed  to  have  proved — perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  and  admittedly  in  a  few  isolated  projects 
— that  they,  too,  could  profitably  and  intelligently 
provide  housing  of  a  higher  social  and  esthetic 
standard.  — PETEH  BLAKE 

ARGENTINA.  A  federal  republic  of  South  America, 
comprising  14  provinces,  9  territories,  and  a  federal 
district  which  includes  the  capital,  Buenos  Aires. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  Area:  1,079,965  square 
miles.  Population  (1947  census):  16,107,876. 
Chief  cities:  Buenos  Aires  (capital),  3,150,000  in- 
habitants in  1947;  Rosario,  521,210,  Avellaneda, 
399,021;  C6rdoba,  339,375;  La  Plata,  256,378; 
Tucuman,  164,556;  Santa  Fe,  149,926.  Of  the  pop- 
ulation, more  than  90  percent  was  estimated  to  be 
of  European  descent — principally  Spanish  and 
Italian. 

Education  and  Religion.  It  is  believed  that  at  least 
85  percent  of  the  voting  population  is  literate.  Pri- 
mary education  is  free  and  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14.  The  number  of  primary  schools 
is  over  14,000;  there  are  more  than  1,100  secondary 
schools;  there  are  6  national  universities.  In  the 
primary  schools,  enrolment  is  more  than  2  million: 
in  the  secondary  schools,  more  than  200,000;  ana 
in  the  national  universities,  more  than  60,000.  Ar- 
gentina enjoys  a  minimum  of  separation  between 
church  and  state.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
supported  by  the  government;  it  is  necessary  to 
belong  to  that  church  in  order  to  be  president  of 
the  state. 

Production.  Agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  manu- 
facturing are  the  principal  occupations.  Estimated 
yields  of  the  chief  agricultural  crops  were  (in  met- 
ric tons):  wheat  (1949),  4,600,000;  com  (1948), 
5,814,695;  oats  (1949),  700,000;  barley  (1949), 
650,000;  rye  (1949),  180,000;  linseed  (1948  , 
942,500;  sunflower  seed  (1948),  988,100;  sugar 
cane  (1947),  7,444,600;  flaxseed  (1947),  1,034,- 
000;  cotton  (1949),  97,000.  Pastoral  products  in 
1946:  number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  7,140,000; 
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sheep,  11,820,000;  pigs,  2,550.000.  Packing  house 
output  in  1946  (metric  tons):  beef,  592,000;  lamb, 
175,000:  pork,  114,000;  wool,  238,000.  In  1946 
the  production  of  wine  was  894  million  liters,  and 
beer  252  million  liters.  Crude  petroleum  produc- 
tion for  the  first  4  months  of  1948  was  1,116,000 
metric  tons. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Argentina's  favorable  trade  balance 
in  1948  showed  exports  valued  at  $5,343  million; 
imports  valued  at  $4,669  million.  The  total  value 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  was  $379  mil- 
lion. Great  Britain  took  22  percent  of  Argentina's 
exports;  Italy,  14;  the  United  States,  9. 

Transportation,  etc.  The  ownership  of  Argentina's 
entire  railway  system,  the  largest  in  Latin  America, 
passed  into  government  hands  on  Mar.  1,  1948. 
The  system  comprises  18  separate  railways,  extend- 
ing for  a  total  of  27,000  miles.  The  Argentine  mer- 
chant fleet  consisted  in  1946  of  approximately  300 
vessels,  aggregating  354,000  tons.  Airports  in  oper- 
ation in  May,  1948,  numbered  124;  there  were  46 
in  the  final  stages  of  construction. 

By  Presidential  decree  on  May  5,  1949,  the  gov- 
ernment took  over  the  whole  of  Argentina's  airline 
system.  Of  Argentina's  39,000  miles  of  national 
highways,  approximately  one  third  are  paved  or 
improved.  The  country's  telegraph  lines,  operated 
by  the  government,  total  approximately  30,000 
miles.  Telephone  service  is  also  controlled  by  the 
government;  there  are  651,082  instruments.  Argen- 
tina has  58  radio  broadcasting  stations  and  approx- 
imately 1,250,000  receiving  sets. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  placed  reve- 
nue at  3,860  million  pesos;  expenditure  at  3,859.8 
million  pesos.  National  income  in  1948  was  31  bil- 
lion pesos;  per  capita  income  was  1,900  pesos.  Gold 
and  foreign  exchange  holdings  in  May,  1949, 
amounted  to  $715  million.  Currency  in  circulation 
in  October,  1948,  was  5,782  million  pesos,  deposit 
money  in  June,  1948,  was  7,141  million  pesos.  The 
cost  of  living  index  in  March,  1948,  was  191 
(1937=100). 

Government.  The  constitution  now  in  force  dates 
from  Mar.  11,  1949,  when  it  was  drafted  by  the 
government  and  passed  by  a  Gonstitutional  Con- 
vention elected  Dec.  5,  1948.  It  differs  from  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1853  in  the  important  matter 
of  great  powers  over  the  national  economy  which 
it  delegates  to  the  government;  powers  not  so 
placed  by  the  liberal  1853  document. 

Both  President  and  Vice  President  are  elected 
directly  by  popular  vote,  and  serve  for  6  years. 
They  must  be  Roman  Catholic  and  of  Argentine 
birth.  The  National  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  numbers  30, 
two  from  the  capital  and  from  each  province,  elect- 
ed for  6  years,  with  one  third  retiring  every  3 
years.  The  deputies  are  also  elected  for  6  years, 
one  half  retiring  every  3  years.  Juan  Domingo 
Per6n  was  elected  President  on  Feb.  24,  1946,  and 
took  office  on  June  4,  1946. 

Events,  1949.  The  increasing  dollar  shortage, 
world-wide  inflation,  and  a  continued  rise  in  living 
costs  brought  Argentina's  economy  to  the  edge  of 
an  abyss  early  in  the  year.  Strikes  followed  and 
provided  the  severest  test  to  confront  the  Peronista 
government  to  date.  The  adoption  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, signing  of  a  bilateral  trade  agreement 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  reaffirming  support  of 
labor  was  successful  in  restoring  Per6n's  power. 

Labor  Unreit.  A  strike  of  the  Printer's  Union  of 
Buenos  Aires  that  began  on  the  last  day  of  January 
in  a  demand  for  a  wage  increase  of  25  percent,  to 
meet  spiraling  inflation,  had  volatile  political  reper- 
cussions. The  strike  ended  on  March  4,  with  the 
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importation  of  strike-breakers  from  the  provinces 
and  the  granting  of  a  wage  increase  to  dissident 
strikers. 

During  the  turbulent  period  all  newspapers  in 
the  city  were  closed  down  at  one  time  or  other; 
233  workers  were  jailed  and  later  released  by  the 
government;  a  split  developed  between  Peronista 
union  leaders  advocating  a  back-to-work  movement 
and  the  militant  rank  and  file  anti-Peronistas:  the 
government  took  over  the  legal  machinery  ot  the 
Union;  the  Ministry  of  Labor  labeled  the  strike 
political  and  declared  it  illegal,  a  move  that  in- 
creased anti-Peronista  feelings.  Peron  denounced 
the  foreign  press  and  radio  as  slanderers;  and  ru- 
mor had  the  Army  preparing  a  coup,  which  War 
Minister  Sosa  Molina  denied  vigorously  in  public. 

The  immediate  aftermath  of  the  strike  was  the 
adoption  of  a  more  conciliatory  government  atti- 
tude toward  labor.  A  threatened  strike  of  meat- 
packing workers  ended  with  a  substantial  wage 
increase.  Sugar-mill  owners  in  Tucamdn,  confront- 
ed with  striking  sugar  workers,  were  cautioned  by 
the  National  Economic  Commission  to  abstain  from 
violent  measures,  pending  a  study  of  the  strike  by 
that  organization. 

At  the  anniversary  commemoration  held  in 
March  to  celebrate  the  purchase  of  British  rail- 
roads, leading  trade  union  leaders  pledged  full 
support  of  Per6n  and  the  government.  Coming 
shortly  after  the  rumored  coup  during  the  strike, 
this  pledge  was  a  direct  warning  to  the  Army.  The 
Argentine  press  was  further  hamstrung  when  an 
Undersecretariat  of  Information  was  organized  to 
distribute  newsprint.  The  first  act  of  the  new  agen- 
cy limited  Buenos  Aires'  newspapers  to  12  pages 
daily. 

The  Army  abrogated  its  influential  role  in  choos- 
ing candidates  for  the  military  academies.  Under 
a  new  system,  cadets  are  appointed  by  congres- 
sional committees,  thereby  assuring  Peronista  ap- 
pointments. 

New  Economic  Machinery.  Early  in  January  the  fi- 
nancial machinery  of  the  nation  underwent  drastic 
revision.  Replacing  the  politically  powerful  Miguel 
Miranda  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  Ram6n 
Cereijo  who,  in  that  post,  took  over  the  direction 
of  the  National  Economic  Council  as  the  first  chair- 
man in  a  rotation  system  among  relevant  ministries. 
To  the  newly  created  Ministries  of  Finance  and 
Economy  came  Dr.  Alfredo  G6mez  Morales  and 
Dr.  Roberto  Antonio  Ares  as  respective  heads. 

To  meet  the  imminent  economic  collapse,  broad 
control  powers  were  conferred  on  the  NEC,  which 
immediately  issued  stringent  directives.  All  import 
permits  were  cancelled  pending  a  survey  of  mone- 
tary reserves;  bank  credit  was  placed  under  strict 
supervision;  the  Public  Works  Program  was  drasti- 
cally revised  downward,  virtually  putting  an  end 
to  the  much  vaunted  5-year  plan;  the  transfer 
abroad  of  foreign  currency  was  suspended  tem- 
porarily. 

Exempted  from  this  latter  ruling  was  the  transfer 
of  currency  for  payment  of  imports  from  countries 
having  agreements  with  Argentina  and  for  imports 
from  Argentine  neighbors.  However,  all  transfers 
abroad  were  subject  to  review  and  sanction  by  the 
Central  Bank.  To  meet  competition  in  the  world 
market  and  reduce  growing  surpluses,  price  reduc- 
tions on  agricultural  products  were  inaugurated  in 
April.  By  July  ceiling  prices  and  subsidies  were 
discontinued  on  many  products  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

A  N9w  Constitution.  On  March  11.  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  called  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1853,  gave  to  Argentina  a  virtually  new 


RESEARCH  LABORATORY  TOWER  in  Racine,  Wii-  * 
consin,  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  This  tower 
tapers  outward  as  it  rises  from  the  ground  to  its 
full  height  of  fourteen  stories  Its  exterior  consists 
of  alternate  bands  of  orange  brick  and  glass  tubing. 


MORRIS  STORE  in  San  Francisco,  Calif,  designed 
by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Its  plain  brick  faqade  is 
penetrated  only  by  a  single  arched  entrance  remi- 
niscent of  the  19th-century  work  of  H.  H  Richardson 
and  Louis  Sullivan  V 


Wide  World  Photo 


T  ONE-FAMILY  FRAME  HOUSE,  designed  by  Marcel 
Breuer  for  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  of  New  York.  It 
was  erected  in  the  Museum's  Sculpture  Garden  where 
it  was  opened  to  the  public  and  was  seen  by  more  than 
100,000  people  The  house  received  much  publicity  in 
the  United  States 

Ezra  Stollcr — Pictor 
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A  PROMONTORY  APARTMENTS  in  Chicago,  III.  The  architect 
of  this  concrete  and  glass  apartment  tower  was  Ludwig  Mies 
van  der  Rohe.  This  austere  structure  depended  for  its  exterior 
effects  entirely  upon  the  beauty  of  geometric  proportion  and 
the  elegance  of  architectural  design. 


A  MULTIPLE  APARTMENTS  in  Marseilles,  France, 
designed  by  the  architect  Le  Corbusier.  This  con- 
crete apartment  building  promised  to  become  a 
culmination  of  its  architect's  work  and  thinking  over 
the  period  of  the  past  thirty  years. 


«  STUDENT  DORMITORY  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Designed  by  Alvar 
Aalto,  the  Finnish  architect,  the  plan  of  this  dormi- 
tory is  curved  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  W. 
Ezra  Stoller — Pictor 


Arthur  Griffin  Photo 

A  PETER  HOUSE  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  designed  by  the 
Architects'  Collaborative  (under  Gropius).  They  uti- 
lized local  materials  in  combination  with  large  areas 
of  glass  to  produce  a  highly  livable  domestic  house. 


APARTMENT  HOUSE  TOWER  on  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago,  III  This  apartment  house,  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rone,  is  a  simple  structure 
—the  first  all  steel  and  glass  skyscraper  in  the  world. 
Hednch-Blcwng  Photo 


TGUINLE  APARTMENTS  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  de- 
signed by  Costa,  Lutz,  architects,  is  typical  of  many 
buildings  being  constructed  in  Latin  America  in  the  man- 
ner of  Le  Corbusier  Living  units  are  raised  off  the  ground. 

\rno  Kikolcr  Photo 


A  SOWING,  an  exercise  in  design 
by  the  contemporary  American 
painter  Robert  Gwathmey,  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Whitney  Museum's 
annual  show  and  then  purchased 
for  the  Collection  of  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art. 


4  MOTHER  AND  CHILD,  by  Fred 
Conway,  is  an  un-greeting-card-like 
painting  which  nevertheless  won 
first  prize  of  $2,000  in  the  Hall 
Brothers'  competition  for  greeting- 
card  subjects 

(  Photo  hy  rourfr*!/  of  \Vildrn\trm  6- 
Co  ,  Inc. ) 


>  MAJA,  by  the  German  sculptor 
Gerhard  Marcks,  was  purchased  by 
the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association 
of  Philadelphia  after  being  ex- 
hibited at  its  Third  Sculpture  In- 
ternational in  May. 
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supreme  law.  Opposition  to  the  change  came  from 
diverse  segments.  Conservatives  feared  the  threat 
to  their  privileged  economic  position.  Liberals, 
though  favoring  the  economic  and  social  advances, 
criticized  the  curb  on  democratic  freedoms.  Nor 
was  there  complete  harmony  among  the  Feronista 
ranks.  Domingo  Mercante,  Governor  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  province  and  considered  to  be  good  presi- 
dential timber,  led  a  Peromsta  bloc  on  the  conven- 
tion floor  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  allowing 
a  president  to  succeed  himself. 

Unanimity  ^was  restored  when  the  opposition  ac- 
cepted Per6n's  word  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  a  candidate  in  the  next  election.  Radical  Party 
delegates  left  the  convention  in  protest  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  and  final  ratification 
was  an  all-Peromsta  affair.  A  subsequently  held 
Radical  Party  convention  authorized  its  congres- 
sional representatives  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
constitution.  This  move  permitted  the  representa- 
tives to  take  their  seats  in  Congress  On  April  2, 
the  Argentine  army  swore  under  oath  to  uphold 
the  constitution. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  significant  consti- 
tutional revisions:  property  is  a  social  function,  the 
state  having  the  right  to  restrict  its  usage  and  com- 
pel obligation  by  law  when  in  the  public  interest; 
Congress  may  order  expropriation  in  the  public 
interest;  legislation  will  undertake  the  division  of 
latifundia;  industry  may  become  a  monopoly  of  the 
state,  providing  it  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
within  limits  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  public 
services  are  state  monopolies,  national  resources  are 
inalienable  properties  of  the  state;  the  aged  are  to 
be  provided  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  by  the 
state  when  families  cannot  provide  these  necessi- 
ties; the  laborer  is  guaranteed  social  security,  mini- 
mum wages,  sanitary  working  conditions,  and  pro- 
tection from  eviction  in  case  of  unemployment. 

Further,  that  international  or  national  organiza- 
tions with  principles  contrary  to  the  constitution 
will  not  be  recognized  by  the  state;  political  liberty 
does  not  include  the  right  to  subvert  national  prin- 
ciples; a  change  in  constituency  representation  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  allowing  one  deputy  for 
every  100,000  electors;  deputies  and  senators  are 
elected  for  6-year  terms  in  staggered  elections  held 
every  three  years,  the  Chief  Executive  may  suc- 
ceed himself  by  reelection,  and  the  electoral  college 
was  abolished. 

Political  Notes.  In  August  the  spotlight  focused  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Juan  Atilio  Bramuglia,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Argentine  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations.  Long  after  the  news  became 
public,  speculation  continued  as  to  the  cause  of 
nis  resignation.  Political  observers  were  agreed  on 
two  points;  the  affair  revealed  a  cleavage  among 
high-ranking  government  officials,  and  a  change  in 
Argentine  policy  toward  the  United  States  was  in 
the  offing.  But  on  what  that  change  would  be  there 
were  divided  viewpoints.  To  replace  Bramuglia, 
Per6n  appointed  Dr.  Hip61ito  Jesus  Paz,  a  young 
law  professor  and  practicing  attorney  who  was 
hitherto  an  unknown  in  Argentine  politics. 

Supported  by  a  recent  constitutional  addition 
and  the  resolution  condemning  international  politi- 
cal parties  agreed  to  at  the  Bogota  Conference  of 
1948,  a  Peronista  Congress  passed  legislation  se- 
verely restricting  the  rights  of  political  parties.  The 
measure  virtually  ends  all  hope  of  an  anti-Per6n 
party  gaining  power  short  of  revolution.  The  law 
provides  for  a  waiting  period  of  three  years  be- 
tween the  registration  of  a  political  party  and  its 
certification  by  the  courts.  Existing  parties  can  be 
dissolved  on  die  grounds  that  their  ideologies  en- 
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danger  social  peace  or  that  they  have  international 
affiliations.  Prohibited  also  are  party  coalitions. 

International  Front.  After  four  months  of  delibera- 
tion, Argentina  and  Great  Britain  signed  a  5-year 
bilateral  Trade  Agreement  on  June  26,  which  went 
into  effect  July  1.  Argentina  will  sell  to  Great  Brit- 
ain products  valued  at  £  129  million  yearly;  Great 
Britain  to  Argentina,  £  121,535,000.  The  pact  may 
be  denounced  by  either  one  of  the  signatories  on 
June  30  of  any  year  with  notification  prior  to  April 
30.  A  mixed  Anglo-Argentine  committee  perma- 
nently sitting  in  Buenos  Aires  will  supervise.  Meat 
was  the  only  item  on  which  a  price  had  been  stipu- 
lated and  Argentina  was  committed  to  a  minimum 
shipment  of  300,000  tons  annually.  Argentina  will 
accept  certain  less  essential  goods,  including  con- 
sumer manufactures.  Per6n  hailed  the  pact  as  a 
milestone  in  Argentine  economic  progress,  but 
meat  producers  were  thinking  otherwise  as  they 
protested  against  the  low  price  agreed  upon. 

In  August,  the  government  announced  a  38  per- 
cent price  increase  to  meat  producers.  The  success 
of  the  pact  depends  on  Argentina's  ability  to  pro- 
duce exports  at  a  pnce  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain. 
Two  months  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
there  were  evidences  that  Argentina  was  refusing 
to  grant  import  permits  for  British  goods.  Other 
trade  agreements  signed  by  Argentina  during  the 
year  included  pacts  with  Austria,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

—  MIGUEL 


ARIZONA.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  113,956  sq.  mi. 
Population  (1949  estimate):  745,000,  compared 
with  (1940  census)  499,261.  Chief  city  (1940  cen- 
sus): Phoenix  (capital),  65,414.  See  EDUCATION, 
MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS,  etc. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $69,364,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $63,824,000. 

Legislation.  Record-breaking  appropriations  were 
authorized  by  the  regular  1949  session,  which  con- 
vened January  10  and  adjourned  March  19.  The 
legislature  provided  an  extensive  building  program 
for  educational  institutions  and  authorized  a  colony 
for  mentally  deficient  children.  Welfare  law 
changes  included  expansion  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation to  cover  all  elected  officials.  A  State  rac- 
ing commission  was  created,  and  a  joint  legislative 
committee  comparable  to  the  Hoover  Commission 
wiis  established  to  study  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  State. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Dan  E.  Garvey;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Wesley  Bolin; 
Attorney  General,  Fred  O.  Wilson;  State  Treasurer, 
J.  W.  Kelly;  State  Auditor,  Ana  Frohmiller. 

ARKANSAS.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  53,- 
335  sq.  mi.  Population  (  1949  estimate):  1,964,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  1,949,387.  Chief 
city  (1940  census):  Little  Rock  (capital),  88,039. 
See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS, 
etc. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $107,867,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $109,967,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session, 
which  convened  January  10  and  adjourned  March 
10,  authorized  record-breaking  appropriations  for 
the  1949-51  biennium  of  $245  million  of  State 
funds.  Greatly  increased  expenditures  for  high- 
ways, education,  including  facilities  for  mentally- 
retarded  children,  institutions,  and  aid  to  localities 
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were  included.  Increased  revenues  will  result  from 
added  truck  license  fees;  amendment  and  extension 
of  the  sales  tax;  a  new  escheat  law;  and  a  State 
income  tax  amendment  to  disallow  deduction  of 
Federal  income  taxes.  The  cigarette  tax  was  re- 
duced and  farm  gasoline  refunds  were  authorized. 
A  new  tax  title  law  was  approved. 

A  $28  million  road  bond  issue,  popularly  ap- 
proved in  February,  is  the  basis  for  an  expanded 
highway  program.  The  legislature  also  initiated 
work  on  a  new  election  code;  adopted  a  broad 
stream  pollution  control  program  and  expanded  the 
game  and  fish  program;  reorganized  and  activated 
the  legislative  council;  created  a  State  claims  com- 
mission; and  authorized  municipal  parking  authori- 
ties. A  Senate  resolution  to  initiate  a  unicameral 
legislature  was  adopted. 

Offic.rt,  1949.  Governor,  Sid  McMath;  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, Nathan  Gordon;  Secretary  of  State,  C.  G. 
Hall;  Attorney  General,  Ike  Murry;  State  Treasur- 
er, J.  Vance  Clayton;  State  Auditor,  J.  Oscar  Hum- 
phrey; Land  Commissioner,  Claud  A.  Rankin. 

ARMY,  Department  of  the.  The  Department  of  the 
United  States  government  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  organizing,  training,  and  main- 
taining the  Army,  and  with  certain  non-military 
activities;  created  by  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  (effective  midnight  Sept.  17,  1947)  as  one  of 
the  three  armed  components  of  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  to  succeed  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  in  turn  was  created  in  1789  to  succeed 
a  similar  department  established  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  administered  as 
an  individual  executive  department  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  is  the  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  planning  and  administration.  Head- 
quarters for  Army  Field  Forces  is  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  is  Gordon  Gray,  appoint- 
ed as  the  second  Secretary  in  Army  history  on 
June  20,  1949,  to  succeed  Kenneth  C.  Royall.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army  is  Tracy  S.  Voorhees, 
appointed  Aug.  23,  1949,  who  is  charged  with  the 
supervision  or  occupied  territories.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  Archibald  Alexander,  ap- 
pointed Aug.  22,  1949,  who  exercises  supervision 
over  procurement  and  related  matters.  Tne  other 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  Karl  R.  Bendet- 
sen  (app.  Jan.  26,  1950).  See  MILITARY  PHOCHESS. 

ART.  An  accelerated  interest  in  both  the  creation 
and  enjoyment  of  art  by  the  American  public  char- 
acterizea  the  year  1949.  Evidences  of  this  interest 
were:  the  national  competition  for  amateur  painters 
sponsored  by  the  magazine  Art  News,  which  at- 
tracted 1,800  entries  from  46  States;  the  boom  in 
the  art  supply  business:  record-breaking  attend- 
ance at  all  museums  and  art  schools. 

Pointing  and  Sculptor*.  Trends  among  the  profes- 
sional artists  were  early  revealed  at  America's  old- 
est annual  exhibition — the  144th  annual  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  held  in 
Philadelphia  during  February.  Individualism,  in- 
stead of  any  single  school  of  painting  or  sculpture, 
predominated.  The  variety  of  styles — ranging  from 
abstraction,  to  realism,  to  surrealism — reflected  the 
bewildering  confusion  that  besets  most  thinking 
Americans  today.  But  it  also  reflected  the  absence 
of  regimentation  cherished  by  all  democratic  peo- 
ples. 

The  coveted  Temple  Gold  Medal  went  to  a 
semi-surrealist  painting  by  Henry  Koerner  entitled 
Jtmfc  Yrfrrf,  showing  a  variety  of  objects  including 
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a  toy  lamb  perched  on  a  corrugated  iron  fence. 
Winner  of  the  J.  Henry  Scheldt  memorial  prize  was 
Karl  Zerbe's  Survivors,  an  encaustic  depicting  an 
old  woman  and  a  child,  and  the  Carol  H.  Beck 
medal  was  awarded  to  Philip  Evergood  for  a  char- 
acteristic canvas  of  a  Negro  girl  surrounded  by  the 
squalor  of  Her  World. 

The  sculptor  awards  also  reflected  the  variety 
shown  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy's  exhibition. 
Mitzi  Solomon  won  the  George  D.  Widener  medal 
with  an  actively  reclining  stone  female  figure  ap- 
propriately called  Voluptous  Object.  William  Tal- 
bot  won  an  honorable  mention  for  his  abstracted 
Mother  and  Child,  as  did  Saul  Baizerman  for  a 
rather  impressionist  head  entitled  Silence. 

Also  in  February  the  University  of  Illinois  held 
its  annual  national  painting  exhibition  as  part  of 
its  month-long  Festival  of  Contemporary  Arts, 
which  attracted  25,000  participants.  At  Urbana, 
however,  the  prizes  are  purchase  prizes  ($7,500 
worth ) .  and  the  purchases  this  year  were  consider- 
ably left  of  center  in  style,  as  is  revealed  by  a  listing 
of  names  and  titles.  Selected  by  a  jury  consisting  of 
Arthur  Millier,  Abraham  Rattncr,  and  Maurice 
Sterne,  they  were  (with  prices  where  available): 
Claude  Bentley,  Separated  ($250);  Louis  Bosa, 
The  End  of  the  Festival  ($900);  Fred  Conway, 
Dancer;  John  Hcliker,  Imaginary  Landscape;  Carl 
Holry,  Le  Flambeau  ($900);  Rico  Lebrun,  Mock- 
ing Soldier  ($1,500);  Arthur  Osver,  Chimneys  and 
Buildings  ($800);  Felix  Ruvolo,  The  Aggressor; 
Yves  Tan  guy,  Les  Malheur  Adoucit  les  Pierres 
($1,600);  Bradley  Walker  Thompson,  Arrange- 
ment ($1,200). 

In  March  the  National  Academy  of  Design  sur- 
prised both  its  members  arid  the  public  by  award- 
ing most  of  the  prizes  in  its  123rd  annual  exhibi- 
tion to  non- academicians.  Following  its  policy  of 
recent  years,  it  again  opened  its  doors  to  non-mem- 
ber artists,  who  promptly  ran  off  with  all  the  prizes 
except  one.  The  only  academician  to  receive  an 
award  was  Andrew  Winter,  who  received  the 
Palmer  Memorial  for  his  Breeches  Buoy,  of  which 
the  Art  Digest  said,  "very  well  done  indeed,  but 
Homer  got  there  first  and  did  it  better." 

The  Academy's  coveted  Altman  Prize  ($1,200) 
went  to  Fletcher  Martin  for  Cherry  Twice,  a  subtle 
painting  of  his  Woodstock,  N.Y.,  neighbor-artist, 
Herman  Cherry.  Eugene  Herman  won  the  Clarke 
prize  for  his  imaginative  The  Steep  Bridge  No.  3, 
Ben  Stahl  the  Saltus  Medal  for  his  moody  Rehears- 
al Under  the  Big  Top,  and  Raphael  Gleitsman  the 
Obrig  prize  for  nis  atmospheric  landscape,  Winter 
Trees. 

The  sculpture  awards  were  less  sensational,  go- 
ing to  artists  who  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  Academy 
if  not  under  its  banner.  The  Proctor  prize  for  por- 
traiture went  to  Peter  Hayward  for  his  head  of 
George  Tasker,  the  Watrous  Gold  Medal  to  Mitch- 
ell Field  for  a  conventional  female  nude  entitled 
Brave  New  Day,  and  the  Barnett  prize  to  Gurdon 
Woods  for  a  mythical  figure  of  Ares. 

The  juries  of  awards,  which  were  so  generous  to 
their  non-fellow-members,  consisted  of  Ogden 
Pleissner,  Sidney  Laufman,  Charles  Chapman, 
Dean  Cornwell,  and  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  for 
painting;  and  James  Fraser,  Anthony  de  Francisci, 
and  Charles  Keck  for  sculpture. 

The  only  one  of  the  prize-winners  so  far  record- 
ed to  repeat  his  success  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery's 
Biennial  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  March  was 
Fred  Conway  whose  Dancer  was  purchased  by  the 
University  of  Illinois.  A  jury  consisting  of  Paul 
Sample,  Mitchell  Jamieson,  Abraham  Rattner,  Ho- 
mer St.  Gaudens,  Henri  Marceau  and  Director 
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Hermann  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  awarded  his  involved 
Witching  the  second  Clark  prize  of  $1,500.  First 
prize  of  $2,000  went  to  Eric  Isenburger  for  his 
rather  tragic  Romantic  Figure,  and  the  third  Clark 
prize  of  $1,000  to  J.  B.  O.  Nordfeldt  for  his  turgid, 
moody  seascape,  Flood. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh  opened  its 
last  annual  aevoted  exclusively  to  Americans  in 
October.  Next  year  it  will  resume  its  famous  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  (  discontinued  during  the  war 
years  )  under  the  direction  of  its  new  director,  Gor- 
don Washburn,  formerly  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design. 

The  Carnegie's  "Painting  in  the  United  States, 
1949"  reaffirmed  the  individualism  evident  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy's  exhibition.  Selected  by  di- 
rectors, Homer  St.  Gaudens  and  John  O'Connor, 
Jr.,  the  paintings  presented  perhaps  the  best  cross- 
section  of  the  year,  and  the  prize-winners  epito- 
mized this  cross  section.  Winner  of  the  first  prize 
of  $1,500  was  Max  Beckmann,  recent  leading  Ger- 
man expressionist  and  now  a  U.S.  citizen. 

His  highly  allegorical  and  yet  vividly  human 
Fisherwomen  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
award  jury  consisting  of  Louis  Bouche,  George  Bid- 
die,  and  Robert  Philipp.  Second  prize  of  $1,000 
went  to  Philip  Evercood  for  Leda  in  High  Places, 
another  personalized  allegory,  and  third  prize  of 
$700  went  to  Hobson  Pittman  for  Spring  Festival, 
a  characteristically  soft  and  (to  some  eyes)  senti- 
mental painting.  Honorable  mentions  went  to  Rob- 
ert Braclcman,  Alexander  Brook,  and  Abraham 
Rattner. 

For  contemporary  painters,  the  year  ended  with 
the  big  annual  at  New  York's  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  with  161  paintings  selected  from  19 
States  by  Hermon  More,  director,  and  Lloyd  Good- 
rich, associate  director  The  selection  declared  the 
bans  of  the  coming  marriage  of  the  Whitney  and 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  (see  Museums),  not  only 
in  the  opening  room  but  throughout  all  10  galleries 
in  the  old  building  at  10  W.  8th  Street.  Most  prom- 
inently displayed  were  the  younger  experimental- 
ists such  as  Baziotes,  Gottlieb,  and  Motherwell, 
who  had  earlier  in  the  year  exhibited  together  in 
a  57th  Street  gallery  as  "The  Intrasubjectivists." 

The  Whitney  awards  no  prizes,  but,  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  each  year  purchases  works  of  art 
for  its  permanent  collection.  And  this  year's  pur- 
chases also  affirm  its  abandonment  of  many  old-line 
artists  in  favor  of  the  younger  progressives.  Pur- 
chased from  the  current  exhibition  were:  Sowing, 
by  Robert  Gwathmey;  Venice,  by  Loren  Maclver; 
The  Staircase,  by  Anton  Refrecier.  Other  recent 
purchases  announced  in  December  were:  (sculp- 
ture) Slumber,  by  Saul  Baizerman;  (paintings) 
Vigil,  by  Adolph  Gottlieb;  Burial,  by  Stephen 
Greene;  Duck  Flight  by  Karl  Knaths;  The  Red 
Skirt,  by  Robert  Motherwell;  World's  Fair,  1939, 
by  Charles  Prendergast;  Fisherman,  by  Leo  Quan- 
cni;  (  watercolors  )  :  Cauigraphics  No.  2,  by  Jimmy 
Ernest;  Sub-Marine,  by  Perle  Fine;  Region  of 
Brooklyn  Bridge  Fantasy,  by  John  Marin;  (draw- 
ings )  :  Work  in  Progress,  by  Stanley  William  Hay- 
ter;  First  Communion,  by  Mitchell  Jamieson. 

Sculpture,  long  regarded  as  the  orphan  of  the 
arts,  found  a  number  of  homes  both  potential  and 
real  during  1949.  Sculptors  received  their  first  real 
encouragement  of  the  year  when  the  Liturgical 
Arts  Society  commissioned  15  of  them  (for  fees 
undisclosed  )  to  execute  figures  which  in  the  words 
of  Father  John  LaFarge,  S.J.  would  have  "a  pur- 
pose and  intended  use  .  .  .  essentially  liturgical, 
as  an  adjunct  to  formal  worship,  maybe  as  an  active 
persuasion  to  worship." 


The  results  of  this  project  were  exhibited  witji 
critical  acclaim  at  New  York's  Demotte  Galleries 
in  January,  although  the  actual  acquisition  of  any 
of  them  by  a  church  is  as  yet  unreported.  The  15 
sculptors  were:  Richmond  Barthe,  Jean  de  Marco, 
Charles  Cutler,  Alfeo  Faggi,  Robert  Laurent,  Ivan 
Mestrovic,  Janet  de  Coix,  Henry  Rox,  Henry  Krcis, 
Helene  Sardeau,  Oronzio  Maldarelli,  Charles  Um- 
lauf,  Erwin  Frey,  Suzanne  Nicholas,  and  George 
Kratina. 

A  more  tangible  expression  of  sculpture  appreci- 
ation was  the  $20,000  paid  by  Philadelphia  s  Fair- 
mount  Park  Association  for  7  figures  from  its  Third 
Sculpture  International,  held  in  May.  At  that  time 
216  figures  by  American  and  32  by  foreign  sculp- 
tors were  placed  on  view,  and  in  July  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an  invited  jury  had  voted  to  purchase 
7  of  them  with  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
Ellen  Phillips  Samuel  Memorial  Fund. 

From  the  216,  which  included  such  internation- 
ally known  sculptors  as  Henry  Moore,  George  Kol- 
be,  Constantin  Brancusi,  Gerhard  Marcks,  William 
Zorach  and  Alexander  Calder,  jurymen  R.  Sturgis 
Ingersoll,  Joseph  T.  Fraser,  Walker  Hancock,  Hor- 
ace H.  F.  Jayne,  Sydney  Martin,  and  Henri  Mar- 
ceau  chose  the  following:  Maja,  by  Germany's 
Gerhard  Marcks,  Pugilatore  by  Italy's  Francesco 
Messina,  Head  of  a  Woman  by  Mexico's  Luis  Ortiz 
Monasterio,  and  Reverence  by  Wharton  Esherick, 
Gemini  No.  1  by  Oronzio  Maldarelli,  St.  John  Be- 
side the  Cross,  by  Anthony  Lauch,  and  Lambs  by 
Sylvia  Shaw  Judson,  all  of  the  United  States. 

Sculptors  received  their  third  big  boost  of  the 
year  during  August,  when  the  University  of  Iowa 
devoted  its  fifth  annual  summer  show  exclusively 
to  sculpture.  Dr.  Lester  Longman,  head  of  Iowa  s 
art  department,  explained  the  exhibition  as  repre- 
senting "three  principle  trends  in  sculpture  since 
the  war.  Together,  they  make  this  exhibition  quite 
different  in  appearance  from  a  similar  survey  in 
1939.  They  are  best  illustrated  in  ( 1 )  the  work  of 
such  men  as  Lipschitz,  to  whom  the  younger  men 
are  greatly  indebted,  (2)  Moore,  Arp,  and  Calder, 
who  also  anticipate  recent  trends,  ( 3 )  Roszak,  Lip- 
ton,  Ferber,  Noguchi,  Giocometti,  Hare,  Smitn, 
Amino,  Nickford,  and  Grippe." 

All  of  these  sculptors  (and  many  more)  were 
represented  in  the  Iowa  exhibition,  and  a  jury  con- 
sisting of  Longman,  Lipschitz,  and  Robert  Laurent 
recommended  the  following  for  purchase:  Samoan 
Figure  by  Humberg  Albnzio,  Three  Worms  and  a 
New  Moon  by  Alexander  Calder.  Triumph  of  the 
Egg  by  John  Flannagan,  Girl  Withdrawn  by  Henry 
Kreis,  Woman  by  Henri  Laurens,  Horseman  by 
Marino  Marini,  Family  Group  by  Henry  Moore, 
Venus  by  Renoir,  Scavenger  by  Theodore  Roszak, 
and  The  Embrace  by  Wifliam  Zorach. 

Prints.  Contemporary  American  print-makers 
were  encouraged  in  May  by  the  official  opening  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  s  "Abby  Aldrich  Rocke- 
feller Print  Room"  and  the  announcement  that 
William  S.  Lieberman  had  been  appointed  associ- 
ate curator  of  prints,  with  authority  (and  funds) 
to  enlarge  the  collection.  Shown  for  trie  first  time 
in  the  opening  exhibition  were  many  of  the  Mu- 
seum's already  vast  collection  of  prints  by  artists 
from  20  countries,  including  the  Americans  John 
Sloan,  Pop  Hart,  John  Marin,  George  Bellows,  and 
Edward  Hopper,  and  Europeans  Van  Gogh  (his 
only  etching),  Bonnard,  Renoir,  Munch,  Kirchner, 
Nolde,  Klee,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Also  in  May  came  the  event  of  prime  importance 
to  all  American  print-makers — the  Seventh  Nation- 
al Exhibition  of  Prints  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  Washington.  A  jury  consisting  of  Sue  Fuller, 
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dare  Leighton,  and  Stephen  Csoka  selected  250 
prints  from  the  1,219  submitted,  and  of  these  chose 
prints  by  the  following  for  the  permanent  Pennell 
Collection:  Ross  Abrams,  Richard  Carroll  Bartlett, 
Richard  Franklin  Bartlett,  Ture  Bengtz,  Cecil  Bul- 
ler,  Carroll  Cloar,  Leslie  Cope,  Adolph  Dehn,  Wal- 
ter K.  Frame,  Maxim  Gottlieb,  Clare  Leighton, 
William  Charles  Libby,  Russell  T.  Limbach,  Rod- 
erick Mead,  Thomas  W.  Nason,  George  Laurence 
Nelson,  Doel  Reed,  Alfred  Sessler,  Charles  Suren- 
dorf,  Herbert  Waters,  and  Henry  E.  Winzenried. 

It  was  a  good  year  for  investors  in  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  the  crippled  French  nobleman  who  died 
in  1901.  First,  the  Associated  American  Artists  gal- 
lery in  New  York  held  an  extensive  exhibition  of 
his  prints  in  February,  selling  for  upwards  of  $200 
each  the  colored  lithographs  that  were  used  as 
theatrical  advertising  posters  in  late  19th  century 
Paris.  Then,  through  July  and  August,  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago  devoted  its  exhibition  galleries 
to  its  own  enormous  collection  of  7  paintings,  1 
watercolor,  7  drawings,  285  lithographs,  8  dry- 
points,  and  a  sketch-hook  of  47  leaves  covered 
with  90  sketches  which  the  remarkable  Lautrec 
drew  when  he  was  16  years  old. 

Special  Exhibitions.  The  special  exhibitions  of  the 
year  were  about  evenly  divided  between  foreign 
and  American  art.  In  January  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington  opened  an  exhibition  depict- 
ing 100  years  of  American  taste  in  painting.  On  the 
walls  were  a  number  of  famous  pictures,  together 
with  comments  on  them  written  at  the  time.  The 
result  confirmed  the  well-known  fact  that  a  time- 
lag  exists  between  public  acclaim  and  critical  ac- 
claim. 

Hanging  side  by  side  were  Hovenden's  popular 
Breaking  Home  Tics  and  Winslow  Homer's  Fox 
Hunt,  both  painted  in  the  90's.  The  former  was 
described  then  as  "as  good  a  picture  of  the  kind 
as  has  been  painted  in  tnis  country  .  .  .  The  senti- 
ment rings  true."  Homer's  famous  oil  was  thought 
"crude"  and  "ugly."  As  the  Art  Digest  commented, 
"the  difference  on  the  insurance  rates  [today] 
would  tell  another  tale." 

In  February  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  opened  its  second  exhibition  devoted  to  the 
work  of  a  living  artist — Max  Weber.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-one  paintings,  prints,  drawings,  and  sculp- 
tures on  display  revealed  the  68-year-old  Weber 
both  as  neglected  pioneer  (he  had  won  only  one 
prize  before  1941 )  and  as  aean  of  modern  Ameri- 
can oil  painters  today.  After  the  Whitney  showing, 
the  exhibition  was  also  shown  at  the  Walker  Art 
Center  in  Minneapolis. 

In  March  the  Brooklyn  Museum  opened  an  im- 
aginative exhibition  entitled  "Westward  Ho,"  illus- 
trating America's  westward  expansion  from  1800 
to  1860.  Supplementing  the  best-known  paintings 
of  the  period  (George  Catlin's  Buffalo  Hunt,  John 
M.  Stanley's  The  Scalp  Dance,  George  Caleb  Bing- 
ham's  Fur  Traders  Descending  the  Missouri,  etc. ) 
were  a  variety  of  fascinating  objects  including  a 
tomahawk,  a  beaded  jacket  with  tassels  of  black 
scalp  hair,  a  painted  war  drum,  and  an  elaborately 
beaded  gun  case. 

Another  exhibition  devoted  to  the  American  past 
opened  in  April  at  the  Portland,  Ore.,  Museum  of 
Art.  Devoted  to  the  art  of  the  Northwest  Indians, 
its  importance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  per- 
manent exhibition  of  Indian  art  selected  solely  for 
its  esthetic  (rather  than  archeological )  value.  Con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  collection  made  by  Axel  Ras- 
znussen,  a  school  teacher  and  later  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  Skagway,  Alaska,  the  exhibition 
proved  without  question  that  North  American  mu- 
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seums  should  begin  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  our 
own  aboriginal  treasures  as  they  have  to  those  of 
other  civilizations,  notably  Egypt,  Central  America, 
and  South  America.  The  magnificent  textiles,  sculp- 
tures, masks,  and  ornaments  of  these  pre-Colum- 
bian Americans,  as  shown  at  Portland,  place  them 
definitely  among  the  more  advanced  of  the  so- 
called  "primitive '  peoples. 

Three  great  French  moderns  were  honored  in 
New  York  during  April  and  May.  The  Knoedler 
Galleries  presented  tne  first  large  showing  of  the 
work  of  the  pointUlist,  Georges  Seurat,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Home  of  the  Destitute  Blind.  Included  in 
the  borrowed  collection  were  such  famous  paint- 
ings as  Chicago's  great  Sunday  Afternoon  on  La 
Grande  Jatte  and  La  Manche  a  Grandcamp  from 
the  Whitney  collection. 

At  the  Wildenstein  Galleries  during  the  same 
period  were  92  oils,  pastels,  and  drawings  by  Ed- 
gar Degas,  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  the  New 
York  Infirmary.  Lovers  of  the  great  French  master's 
art  saw  many  of  their  favorite  paintings,  including 
Dancers  at  Rest,  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  and  Henri  de  Gas  and  His  Niece  Lucy 
from  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

For  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  all  artists,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art  presented  the  largest  U.S.  showing  to 
date  of  the  work  of  Georges  Braque,  the  contem- 
porary Frenchman  whose  abstractions  bring  both 
conservative  and  progressive  painters  together  in 
admiration.  This  admiration  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  painter,  Vaclav  Vytlacil,  who  ad- 
vised his  students  at  New  York  s  Art  Students 
League  to  go  again  and  again  to  the  exhibition  be- 
cause "there  you  will  find  perfection  in  painting 
— like  the  clear  ringing  of  a  perfect  bell." 

In  April  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  opened  its 
major  exhibition  of  the  year,  132  paintings  depict- 
ing America  from  "Colony  to  Nation."  Borrowed 
with  great  care  after  study  of  more  than  200  public 
and  private  collections,  tne  exhibition  presented  a 
dazzling  wealth  of  art,  from  the  famous  pair  of 
anonymous  paintings  of  the  Gibbs  children,  dated 
1670,  to  the  portrait  of  Lapowinsa,  the  Indian  chief 
who  bargained  with  William  Penn  and  was  painted 
by  Gustavus^Hessilius,  to  Gilbert  Stuart's  so-called 
"Lansdowne"  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  in 
1796,  and  shown  for  the  first  time  outside  its  na- 
tive Philadelphia. 

An  imaginative  and  popular  exhibition  entitled 
"The  Railroad  in  Painting'  opened  the  same  month 
at  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Art  Institute.  It  revealed 
that  many  of  our  foremost  painters  have  found 
rushing  trains  as  fascinating  as  everyone  else.  In- 
cluded in  the  exhibition  were  paintings  by  George 
Innes,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  Charles  Sheeler.  Adolph 
Dehn,  Stephen  Etnier,  Reginald  Marsh,  Louis 
Bouche,  and  Thomas  Benton. 

In  Los  Angeles  during  May  and  June  the  County 
Museum  presented  the  first  comprehensive  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  be  shown 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Assembled  by  William 
R.  Valentiner  (who  in  1912  assembled  the  first  old 
master  exhibition  to  be  held  in  America)  the  ex- 
hibition consisted  of  a  fascinating  scale  model  of  da 
Vinci's  inventions  (including  his  flying  machine) 
which  could  be  worked  by  trie  visitors,  as  well  as 
nine  drawings  attributed  to  him  ( one,  a  sketch  for 
the  Mona  Lisa),  and  a  number  of  oil  paintings 
about  the  authenticity  of  which  experts  disagree, 
but  which  the  public  found  wonderful.  Among  the 
paintings  were  the  Worcester  Museum's  tiny  panel, 
San  Donato  of  Arezzo  and  the  Tax  Collector,  the 
Louvre's  The  Virgin  of  the  Scales,  and  The  Ma- 
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donna  with  the  Yarnwinder,  from  the  E.  W.  Ed- 
wards collection  in  Cincinnati. 

During  the  summer,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
treated  its  visitors  to  the  first  comprehensive  exhi- 
bition of  modern  Italian  art  that  this  country  has 
seen.  Assembled  in  Italy  during  the  past  year  by 
Alfred  H.  Barr  and  James  Soby,  the  exhibition 
covered  the  entire  field  of  Italian  painting  and 
sculpture  since  the  days  of  the  Futurist  manifesto 
by  Filippo  Tommaso  Marinetti  before  the  first 
World  War. 

"We  shall  sing  of  the  love  of  dancer,  energy  and 
boldness,"  shouted  Marinetti.  "We  declare  that  the 
world's  splendor  has  been  enriched  by  a  new  beau- 
ty: the  beauty  of  speed.  The  racing  motor  car,  its 
hood  adorned  with  great  pipes  like  snakes  with 
explosive  breath,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Winged 
Victory  of  Samothrace.  .  .  .  We  this  day  found 
Futurism,  because  we  would  deliver  Italy  from  its 
plague  of  prof essors,^ archaeologists,  tourist  guides 
and  antique  dealers." 

The  exhibition  proved  that  in  addition  to  bom- 
bast the  Italians  had  created  a  great  body  of  force- 
ful art  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  Seen  for 
the  first  time  in  America  were  a  number  of  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  by  such  leading  Italian  mod- 
erns as  Boccioni,  Marini,  Balla,  Carlo  Carra,  de 
Chirico,  Campigli,  De  Pisis,  Modigliani,  Guttuso, 
and  Fazzmi.  The  spirited  style  of  these  works 
proved  that,  unlike  Nazi  Germany,  Fascist  Italy 
tolerated  (it  it  did  not  encourage)  its  progressive 
artists. 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  opened  the  fall  ex- 
hibition season  with  a  huge,  exciting  display  of 
furniture,  textiles,  pictures,  sculptures,  gadgets,  and 
a  witty  mural  by  Saul  Steinberg  entitled  'An  Ex- 
hibition for  Modern  Living  "  With  money  put  up 
by  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company's  department  store, 
the  designer  Alexander  Girarcl,  together  with  the 
Institute  s  staff,  refashioned  its  main  hall  and  ex- 
hibition gallery  to  show  a  series  of  rooms  outfitted 
in  the  best  modern  manner.  Keynoting  the  exhibi- 
tion were  the  words  written  large  on  one  wall  of 
the  opening  room:  "What  is  modern  design  all 
about?  Is  it.  streamlining,  forced  originality,  anti- 
traditional,  monotonous  uniformity,  'clinical'  de- 
sign? Or  is  it.  shape  for  use,  simplicity,  new  forms 
due  to  new  materials,  easier  housekeeping,  honest 
expression  of  mass-production?"  The  exhibition 
then  presumed  to  answer  the  questions  visually, 
and  most  visitors  agreed  that  it  did. 

The  major  autumn  show  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  was  an  artistic  feather  in  its  cap.  Exhib- 
ited for  the  first  and  only  time  in  public  was  the 
collection  of  modern  art  begun  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Arensberg,  of  Hollywood,  bought  the  con- 
troversial Nude  Descending  a  Staircase  after  it  had 
become  the  succes  de  scandale  of  the  famous  Ar- 
mory show  of  1913.  Loaned  exclusively  to  Chicago 
for  a  month  were  The  Nude  and  her  companions 
since  purchased  by  the  Arensbergs,  comprising 
what  is  probably  the  finest  private  collection  of 
modern  art  in  America.  For  the  first  time  many 
American  art  lovers  saw  such  famous  paintings  as 
Picasso's  Old  Woman,  Juan  Gris'  The  Man  in  the 
Cafe,  Paul  Klee's  Fish  Magic,  Rouault's  Polichi- 
nelle,  and  Salvador  Dali's  Soft  Construction  With 
Boiled  Beans:  Premonition  of  Civil  War. 

Best  attended  exhibition  of  the  year  was  the  Van 
Gogh  show  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York,  which  opened  on  October  21  and  had  at- 
tracted 226,661  visitors  by  December  30.  Consist- 
ing of  a  few  of  the  paintings  that  became  familiar 
ana  famous  during  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's 
traveling  Van  Gogh  exhibition  in  the  early  1930's, 
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plus  a  great  many  more  from  the  collection  of  Van 
Gogh's  nephew,  the  success  of  the  exhibition  defi- 
nitely proved  that  the  Dutch  artist's  appeal  for  the 
American  public  was  not  a  seasonal  fad. 

A  long-neglected  American  painter  was  given 
his  due  in  the  autumn  of  1949,  when  the  Walker 
Art  Center  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art  combined  to  present  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  paintings  by  Alfred  Maurer, 
who  committed  suicide  in  1932. 

The  year's  special  exhibition  was  the  showing  of 
129  paintings  and  decorative  objects  from  the  fa- 
mous Hapsburg  collection,  loaned  to  the  U.S.  by 
a  grateful  Austrian  government.  For  the  first  time, 
many  Americans  will  see  such  famous  masterpieces 
as  Titian's  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III,  Vermeer  s  The 
Artist  in  His  Studio,  Rembrandt's  1652  Self  Por- 
trait, Tintoretto's  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  Rubens' 
Self  Portrait  of  1638-40,  and  a  host  of  other  mas- 
terpieces that  have  illustrated  art  history  books  for 
decades.  And  in  addition,  there  are  ivories,  tap- 
estries, bronzes,  and  an  oil  jar  carved  from  an  em- 
erald as  big  as  a  Hapsburg  fist. 

Museums.  Again  making  the  biggest  headlines 
among  American  art  museums  was  the  capricious 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  which  last 
year  broke  its  five-year  engagement  with  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  stated 
reason  for  that  misalliance  was  the  disagreement 
over  what  is  "modern"  art,  and  so  this  year  the 
Whitney  Museum  accepted  a  more  congenial  suitor 
— New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  itself.  Its 
trustees  announced  that  it  would  sell  the  old  build- 
ing on  West  8th  Street,  and  build  a  new  one  on 
property  adjacent  to  the  Modern  Museum  at  11  W. 
53rd  St. 

Less  spectacular  developments  among  the  mu- 
seums were:  the  commemoration  of  its  15th  anni- 
versary by  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  in 
Kansas  City,  dunng  April,  the  celebration  of  its 
25th  anniversary  by  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  September,  the  opening  of 
museum  buildings  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Den- 
ver, Col.,  and  the  appointment  of  Ren6  d'Harnon- 
court  as  director  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  to 
fill  a  position  left  vacant  since  Alfred  H.  Barr,  its 
original  director,  was  promoted  "upstairs"  to  the 
position  of  director  of  tne  collections. 

Awards.  Awarded  Guggenheim  fellowships  in 
1949  were  the  following  artists:  Hyman  Bloom, 
Eldzier  Cortor,  Martin  Jackson,  Arthur  Osver,  and 
Alexander  Peter  Russo,  painters;  Peter  Lipman- 
Wulf,  Leonard  Louis  Schwartz,  and  Charles  Um- 
lauf,  sculptors;  Adja  Yunkers,  lithographer.  On  the 
jury  of  selection  were.  Charles  Burchfield,  Edward 
Hopper,  Franklin  Watkins,  James  Earle  Fraser,  and 
Carl  Zigrosscr. 

Nineteen  artists  received  a  total  of  $18,000  in 
grants  from  the  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation 
during  1949.  Painters  Lenard  Kester  and  Hazel 
Teyral  received  $2,000  each.  Painters  Alicia  Fiene, 
William  Freund,  Sidney  Gross,  and  Jay  Robinson 
received  $1,000  each.  Painters  Morton  Grossman, 
Ethel  Magafan,  Jenne  Magafan.  and  Philip  Moose 
received  $500  each.  Among  sculptors,  Albert  Wein 
received  $2,000  and  Angelo  Frudakis  $1,000.  In 
the  graphic  arts,  Richard  Evans,  Sol  Le  Witt  and 
Theodore  Salz  each  received  $1,000,  and  $500 
each  went  to  Helen  K.  Boyer,  Sidney  Chafetz, 
Christine  Engler,  and  Harold  Paris. 

The  jury  of  awards,  consisting  of  Leon  Kroll, 
Robert  Brackman,  Martin  Lewis,  Adolph  Wein- 
man, Gleb  Derujinskv,  Charles  W.  Locke,  and  Lynd 
Ward,  announced  that  it  had  received  so  many 
applications  and  found  such  strong  competition 
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that  it  had  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  re- 
cipients although  this  meant  decreasing  the  amount 
of  cash  for  each.  The  awards  are  without  restric- 
tions of  any  kind,  and  are  intended  to  enable  tal- 
ented artists  to  pursue  their  work  with  less  finan- 
cial worry. 

Art  and  Industry.  Despite  the  optimism  shown  at 
a  conference  on  art  and:  industry  called  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Art  Institute  in  December.  1948,  the  only 
significant  industrial  art  patrons  or  1949  were  the 
Hall  Brothers  of  Kansas  City,  who  distributed  $28,- 
000  in  prizes  to  French  and  American  artists  in  a 
competition  for  suitable  greeting  cards.  Winner  of 
the  first  prize  of  $2,000  for  Americans  was  Fred 
Conway,  whose  Picasso-esque  Mother  and  Child, 
also  divided  the  international  prize  of  $3,500. 
Mitchell  Siporin  won  second  prize  of  $1,500  for 
his  solemn  Boy  with  Toys,  and  Edmund  Lewan- 
dowski  third  prize  of  $1,000  for  his  geometric  and 
decorative  Three  Kings.  Winners  of  special  awards 
of  $750  each  were:  Louis  Bosa,  Samuel  Bookatz, 
Robert  Gages,  Toe  Lasker,  Lawrence  Sisson,  and 
Philip  Evergood. 

Heralded  five  years  ago  as  the  most  promising 
of  the  industrial  art  patrons  and  actually  likened 
at  the  time  to  the  medieval  church  in  this  role,  the 
Pepsi-Cola  Company  announced  in  1949  the  aban- 
donment of  its  art  competition.  After  distributing 
$41,500  in  1948  in  an  effort  to  find  suitable  paint- 
ings for  its  calendar,  Walter  S.  Mack,  president  of 
the  company,  announced  that,  "Because  of  busi- 
ness conditions  we'd  probably  have  had  to  alter 
our  program  anyway  this  year.  Now  ^  we  have  de- 
cided to  discontinue  it  permanently." 

Acquisitions.  Most  munificent  gift  of  the  year  was 
the  entire  collection  of  modern  art  assembled  by 
Miss  Etta  Cone  of  Baltimore,  which  she  gave  in 
her  will  to  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  together 
with  $400,000  to  house  the  treasure.  The  collection 
consists  of  some  350  paintings  and  50  sculptures  by 
most  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  modern  art 
since  Cezanne,  which  Miss  Cone  and  her  sister,  Dr. 
Claribel  Cone,  began  buying  in  Paris  in  1905  under 
the  influence  of  Gertrude  Stein. 

Another  collection  given  entire  was  that  of  mod- 
ern American  paintings  assembled  by  Alfred  H. 
Holbrook,  New  York  lawyer,  and  valued  at  $175,- 
000,  which  he  gave  to  the  University  of  Georgia, 
where  he  has  been  studying  painting  since  his  re- 
tirement. The  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  benefited 
almost  equally  in  an  unusually  generous  gift  of 
$150,000  from  the  children  of  Charles  Finn  Wil- 
liams, former  art  patron,  to  be  used  as  the  Museum 
saw  fit.  The  Museum  decided  to  use  the  entire  sum 
to  establish  a  department  of  Near  Eastern  and  Ori- 
ental art,  which  had  been  a  weak  spot  in  its  col- 
lection. 

Among  the  more  important  single  acquisitions 
of  1949  were:  The  Denver  Art  Museum — two  por- 
traits of  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  his  wife  by 
Lucas  Cranach,  the  famous  16th  century  German 
artist.  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts — an  impressive 
painting  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Jusepe 
de  Ribera,  a  recently  discovered  portrait  of  Henrick 
Swalmius  by  Frans  Hals,  and  a  painting  which 
served  Baron  Jean  Antoine  Gros  as  a  sketch  for  his 
picture  Murat  Winning  the  Battle  of  Aboukir.  The 
National  Gallery — a  large  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  by  Murillo.  The  Worcester  Art  Museum — a 
magnificent  Portrait  of  a  Courtesan,  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art — a  splendid 
version  of  the  Boy  Blowing  Bubbles,  by  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Simeon  Chardin;  a  large  portion  of  the  Alfred 
Steiglitz  collection;  a  fine  Gaugin  canvas,  Let 
Tahitiennes;  The  Guitarist,  by  Manet;  two  Van 
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Gogh  paintings,  the  1887  Sunflowers  and  the  vi- 
brant Cypresses;  and  the  controversial  St.  Sebas- 
tian, by  Andrea  Del  Castagno,  which  the  Italian 
government  claimed  was  taken  out  of  the  country 
against  regulations.  The  affair  is  still  pending  set- 
tlement. 

Sol*.  The  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York 
City,  reported  an  increase  of  nearly  $400.000  over 
1948's  gross  to  total  $5,618,628.  Outstanding  indi- 
vidual sales  of  the  year  were:  $42,000  for  a  pair  of 
Burgundian  Gothic  tapestries,  $25,000  for  L'ficole 
de  Ballet,  by  Degas,  $12,000  for  A  Voice  From  the 
Cliffs,  watercolor  by  Winslow  Homer;  $10,500  for 
Young  Bather,  oil  painting  by  Auguste  Renoir;  $7,- 
000  for  Among  the  Lea  Horses,  oil  painting  by 
Frederic  Remington;  and  $6,500  for  The  Birthplace 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  West  Branch,  Iowa,  oil  paint- 
ing by  Grant  Wood.  —  JOHN  D.  MORSE 

ASIA.  The  continent  of  Asia,  including  the  Asiatic 
part  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  has  an  area  of  about  16,752,- 
600  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at 
1,200  million.  See  separate  articles  on  ARABIA, 
CHINA,  INDIA,  JAPAN,  and  the  other  Asiatic  states. 

ASSEMBLIES  OF  GOO,  Control  Council  of  tho.  Incor- 
porated in  Arkansas  in  1914  by  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent pastors  devoted  to  evangelistic  mission 
work.  There  are  5,950  churches,  6,225  ordained 
pastors  and  evangelists,  and  275,000  enrolled  mem- 
bers. The  church  maintains  12  Bible  Institutes  and 
Colleges,  a  home  for  retired  ministers  and  mission- 
aries, and  5  children's  homes  in  the  territorial 
United  States.  Foreign  missions  have  about  200,000 
members  in  more  than  50  mission  fields  served  by 
about  670  missionaries.  Income  from  contributions 
for  home  and  foreign  missions  (annual-1949)  $2,- 
370,427.  Headquarters:  434  W.  Pacific  St.,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 

ASTRONOMY.  A  second  moon  of  Neptune  was  dis- 
covered on  May  1st  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Kuiper  of  the 
McDonald  Observatory.  Preliminary  study  indi- 
cates its  diameter  to  be  about  200  miles,  period  of 
revolution  2  years,  and  distance  from  Neptune 
about  5  million  miles.  Its  orbit  is  nearly  circular 
and  inclined  about  5  degrees  to  the  ecliptic.  The 
magnitude  of  the  new  satellite  is  19  5,  in  contrast 
to  Triton,  Neptune's  other  moon,  whose  magnitude 
is  13.  Triton's  distance  from  its  parent  is  only  220,- 
000  miles.  There  are  now  known  a  total  of  30 
moons  in  the  solar  system.  (The  29th  was  discov- 
ered last  year  —  a  fifth  moon  of  Uranus,  recently 
named  Miranda). 

On  June  26th,  Dr.  Walter  Baade  discovered  a 
new  asteroid  on  a  photograph  taken  with  the  new 
48-inch  Schmidt  telescope  on  Palomar  Mountain. 
While  there  have  already  been  found  several  thou- 
sand of  these  tiny  planets,  the  new  one  is  especially 
important  in  several  respects.  It  is  the  first  discov- 
ered to  pass  inside  the  orbit  of  Mercury  —  to  within 
only  21  million  miles  of  the  sun.  At  aphelion  it 
reaches  out  to  a  distance  of  177  million  miles,  or 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars.  The  new  asteroid  can 
come  to  within  4^  million  miles  of  the  earth.  Its 
period  of  revolution  is  402  days,  diameter  of  the 
order  of  only  4,800  feet.  Other  elements  of  its 
orbit  are:  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  21.23  degrees, 
semi-major  axis  1.066  astronomical  units,  time  of 
perihelion  Apr.  22,  1949.  Its  surface  temperature 
ranges  from  about  1,000°  F.  to  well  below  freez- 
ing. 

It  becomes  another  member  of  that  small  but 
extremely  important  group  of  asteroids  whose  or- 
bits come  closer  to  the  sun  than  was  long  thought 
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possible.  (The  vast  majority  of  asteroid  orbits  lie 
entirely  between  Mars  ana  Jupiter).  Dr.  Baade 
was  also  the  discoverer  (in  1924)  of  the  asteroid 
Hidalgo  whose  orbit  extends  out  to  the  orbit  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  the  farthest  of  any  known  asteroid. 

There  were  two  total  eclipses  of  the  moon  during 
1949,  on  the  evenings  of  April  12-13,  and  October 
6-7,  the  first  ones  in  the  western  hemisphere  in 
3%  years.  Totality  period  of  the  April  eclipse  was 
1  hr.  26  min.,  of  the  October  eclipse  1  hr.  13  min. 
The  April  moon  was  at  perigee,  the  October  near 
apogee.  Radar  observations  of  the  moon  during 
both  eclipses,  by  W.  W.  Salisbury  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  showed  no  change  in  the  moon's  radio- 
energy  emission. 

The  Hale  200-inch  reflecting  telescope  on  Pale- 
mar  Mountain  successfully  passed  preliminary  tests 
and  a  number  of  photographs  (about  60)  were 
made  of  representative  celestial  objects.  Stars  and 
nebulae  were  recorded  which  were  1.5  magnitudes 
fainter  than  those  previously  reached  with  the  100- 
inch  reflector  on  Mount  Wilson,  some  of  the  galax- 
ies being  of  the  order  of  1,000  million  light  years 
distant.  However,  still  further  optical  perfection 
will  be  attained  after  refigunng  ( slight  regnnding ) 
of  an  18-inch  zone  around  the  outside  perimeter 
of  the  200-inch  mirror. 

Over  an  area  of  about  30  percent  of  the  mirror, 
a  maximum  of  20  milhonths  of  an  inch  of  glass 
must  be  removed  to  correct  a  "turned-up"  edge. 
It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  completed 
early  in  1950  The  telescope  was  designed  to  photo- 
graph nebulae  1,000  million  light  years  away,  and 
there  is  well-founded  confidence  that  this  goal  will 
soon  be  attained.  For  general  educational  purposes 
a  nontechnical  sound  and  color  motion-picture  film 
of  the  entire  project  has  been  prepared  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology. 

Almost  of  equal  importance  to  the  Hale  tele- 
scope is  its  companion  48-72-inch  Schmidt  tele- 
scope, the  world's  largest  patrol  camera.  This 
instrument  takes  plates  14  inches  square,  each  cov- 
ering 36  square  degrees  of  sky.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  main  tube,  opposite  the  48-inch  aperture,  is 
located  the  72-inch  diameter  principal  mirror  with 
radius  of  curvature  of  20  feet.  This  high-speed 
(f/2.5)  wide-field  telescope-camera  will  be  used 
to  select  objects  for  special  study  by  the  200-inch 
reflector.  Already  under  way  is  an  atlas  of  some 
2,000  photographs  to  cover  three-fourths  of  the 
sky  to  an  average  distance  of  300  million  light 
years.  The  complete  survey  will  take  four  years  and 
will  catalog  about  500  million  stars  and  approxi- 
mately 10  million  exterior  galaxies  or  "island  uni- 
verses" outside  our  own  local  Milky  Way  galaxy. 

Another  large  telescope  project  is  under  way  on 
Mount  Hamilton  where  the  Lick  Observatory  of 
the  University  of  California  is  constructing  a  120- 
inch  reflector.  This  instrument  will  be  exceeded  in 
size  and  power  by  only  the  200-inch  Hale  tele- 
scope. The  120-inch  mirror  was  originally  intended 
to  be  used  in  testing  the  200-inch,  but  was  never 
actually  so  used  because  of  changes  in  testing  pro- 
cedure. The  120-inch  mirror  weighs  4%  tons  and  is 
16  inches  thick.  Plans  call  for  grinding,  polishing, 
and  testing  the  mirror  in  the  observatory  dome 
itself. 

In  May  the  University  of  North  Carolina  dedi- 
cated the  sixth  Zeiss  planetarium  erected  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  In  addition  to  the  Zeiss  pro- 
jection instrument  itself,  the  Morehead  Planetarium 
also  houses  a  Copernican  orrery,  numerous  exhibit 
halls  for  models  and  astronomical  photographs,  and 
a  new  Fecker  15-inch  Cassegrainian  reflector.  The 
projection  dome  is  68  feet  in  diameter  and  there 
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are  493  seats  in  the  auditorium.  The  Zeiss  projector 
was  formerly  in  operation  in  the  planetarium  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Whipple  of  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory has  proposed  a  new  theory  of  the  nature 
of  comets.  He  suggests  that  comet  nuclei  are  con- 
glomerations of  "ices"  of  compounds  that  are  gases 
at  room  temperature,  but  frozen  solid  at  the  ex- 
tremely  low  temperatures  of  outer  planetary  space. 
These  ices  are  made  of  the  chemically  active  ele- 
ments most  common  in  the  universe  at  large.  The 
typical  comet  must  originate  at  great  distances 
from  the  sun  and  earth,  but  still  within  the  sun's 
gravitational  influence.  Dr.  Whipple's  theory  favors 
distances  of  origin  at  about  1,000  astronomical 
units  or  more.  Based  on  other  studies,  Dr.  Whipple 
has  also  suggested  that  micro-meteorites  ( tiny  bod- 
ies that  are  sufficiently  small  to  enter  the  earth's 
atmosphere  without  being  damaged  by  encounter 
with  the  air)  may  be  the  only  true  debris  from 
comets  that  reaches  the  earth 

A  red  dwarf  double  star  (L  726-8)  in  the  con- 
stellation Cetus,  found  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Luyten  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  may  prove  to  be  the  sec- 
ond nearest  star  to  us  (not  considering  the  sun). 
Based  on  its  large  proper  motion  of  3.37  seconds 
of  arc  per  year,  trigonometric  determinations  of 
its  parallax  give  a  value  of  0.56  seconds  (probable 
error  0.07  seconds).  This  measure,  if  substantiated, 
would  place  the  star  at  about  5.8  light  years  dis- 
tance, second  only  to  Alpha  Centauri  C  which  is 
4.3  light  years  away. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Kuiper  has  proposed  a  new  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  earth  and  other  planets  and  their 
satellites.  Kuiper  shows  that  the  gas  and  dust  neb- 
ula originally  surrounding  the  sun  may  have  con- 
tracted to  a  very  thin  but  wide  "pancake"  shape. 
The  pancake  later  broke  up  into  eddies  which  con- 
densed into  the  planets  and  their  moons,  the  entire 
growth  of  the  planets  taking  but  a  few  thousand 
years. 

At  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  new 
atomic  clock  has  been  developed  by  Dr.  Harold 
Lyons,  greatly  surpassing  in  accuracy  the  present 
quartz-crystal-controlled  clocks.  In  the  new  clock, 
trie  frequency  of  an  absorption  line,  produced  in 
the  microwave  (very  short  radio  wave)  region  of 
the  spectrum  by  ammonia  gas  under  a  pressure  of 
10  or  15  microns,  is  used  as  a  "governor."  While 
quartz-controlled  clocks  are  reliable  to  Moooth  of 
a  second  per  day,  the  atomic  clock  will  maintain 
time  constancy  to  one  part  in  ten  million,  with  a 
theoretical  potential  accuracy  of  one  part  in  1,000 
million  or  more.  The  new  clock  will  have  many  im- 
portant applications  including  checking  on  the 
earth's  rotation,  providing  room  for  more  stations 
in  the  radio-broadcast  spectrum,  aid  in  radar  oper- 
ations and  navigation  systems  that  depend  on  radio, 
and  assistance  in  basic  research  in  microwave  spec- 
troscopy  and  molecular  structure. 

Bibliography.  Popular  Astronomy,  Journal  of  the 
American  Astronomical  Society,  Sky  and  Telescope, 
Science,  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
of  the  Pacific.  —GEORGE  V.  PLACHY 

ATOMIC  ENEROY.  See  CHEMISTRY;  PHYSICS. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION,  The  U.S.  The  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  created  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946,  completed  its  third  year  of  administration 
of  the  national  atomic  energy  program  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  During  the  year,  two  new  Commissioners 
were  appointed  by  President  Truman  and  approved 
by  the  Senate  to  succeed  two  of  the  original  Com- 
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missloners  who  had  resigned.  The  new  members, 
who  joined  the  Commission  in  May,  were  Cordon 
Dean,  succeeding  W.  W.  Waymack;  and  Dr.  Henry 
D.  Smyth,  succeeding  Dr.  Robert  F.  Bacher.  In 
November,  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  since  its  establishment,  submitted  his 
resignation  to  be  effective  Dec.  31,  1949.  The  two 
other  members  of  the  5-man  Commission  are  Sum- 
ner  T.  Pike  and  Lewis  L.  Strauss. 

Weapons.  In  July  the  Commission  announced  in 
a  public  report  to  Congress  that  the  new  and  more 
effective  atomic  weapons  tested  at  Eniwetok  Atoll 
in  1948  were  in  production.  "Components  of  these 
weapons,"  the  Commission  stated,  "are  being  pro- 
duced on  an  industrial  basis  by  competent  manu- 
facturing concerns  or  special  Government  facilities 
throughout  the  country."  In  November  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Defense  jointly  an- 
nounced that  a  new  series  of  tests  of  atomic 
weapons  was  planned  at  the  Commission's  Eniwe- 
tok Proving  Crounds  at  an  undisclosed  date. 

Production  of  Fissionable  Materials.  As  part  of  a 
long-term  $450  million  construction  program  at  the 
Hanford  Plutonium  Works  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, a  new  nuclear  reacting  pile  for  the  production 
of  plutonium,  and  a  new  plutonium  fabrication 
plant  were  placed  in  operation  in  1949.  Construc- 
tion was  also  started  on  a  $67  million  expansion  of 
the  uranium-235  production  plant  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  and  plans  for  further  new  construction 
amounting  to  about  $162  million  on  uranium  pro- 
duction facilities  at  Oak  Ridge  were  announced. 
In  July  the  Commission  reported  that  the  cost  of 
uranium-235  production  had  been  reduced  50  per- 
cent, and  the  cost  of  plutonium  production  reduced 
40  percent  since  1947,  and  that  production  of  both 
of  these  fissionable  materials  had  been  increased 
substantially. 

Reactor  Development.  In  the  Summer  of  1949  pre- 
liminary site-development  work  was  begun  on  a 
new  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  at  a  remote 
location  in  the  Snake  River  plains  of  southern  Ida- 
ho, near  the  village  of  Arco.  On  December  1  cus- 
tody of  the  173,000-acre  Naval  Proving  Grounds 
there  was  transferred  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Navy  Department,  as  the  first  step  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  400,000  acres  of  land  for  the  new  Station. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  construction  had  already 
been  started  on  the  first  reactor  to  be  built  at  the 
Station — an  experimental  breeder  reactor  designed 
by  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  at  Chicago, 
111.,  to  test  the  feasibility  of  transmuting  non-fis- 
sionable uranium  into  fissionable  plutonium  in  a 
process  that  produces  more  fissionable  material 
than  it  consumes.  If  successful,  the  process  holds 
promise  of  substantially  increasing  the  national 
supply  of  fissionable  material. 

Other  new  reactors  under  development  in  1949 
were:  (1)  a  materials-testing  reactor  to  provide 
information  on  the  behavior  of  materials  under  se- 
vere radiation  conditions  so  that  reactors  produc- 
ing large  Quantities  of  useful  power  may  ultimately 
be  built,  (2)  a  land-based  prototype  of  a  reactor 
suitable  for  use  in  propelling  ships  or  submarines, 


power 
sionable  material  at  the  same  time. 

Isotope  Distribution.  By  August  2,  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  isotope  distribution  program,  more 
than  7.000  shipments  of  radioactive  isotopes  had 
been  shipped  from  the  Commission's  Isotopes  Di- 
vision at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  to  non-Commission 
laboratories  and  hospitals  for  use  in  medical  re- 
search and  treatment,  agriculture,  industry,  and 
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basic  scientific  research.  In  1949  these  radioactive 
materials  were  in  use  in  549  departments  of  305 
institutions  in  41  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  and  in  150  institutions  in  21  nations 
abroad.  More  than  1,850  publications  had  been 
issued  on  research  progress  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  these  materials. 

Research.  During  1949  a  quarter-scale  model  of 
the  Berkeley  Radiation  Laboratory's  proposed  5- 
to-7  billion  electron  volt  bevatron — the  largest  and 
most  powerful  atom  smasher  ever  designed — was 
completed  and  tested  successfully.  The  full-scale 
bevatron  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  1953.  Also 
under  construction  in  1949  was  a  2.5-to-3  billion 
electron-volt  cosmotron  and  a  new  research  reactor 
at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Patcho- 
gue,  L.I. 

During  the  year,  work  in  laboratories  and  re- 
search centers  showed  progress  toward  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  uranium  supplies,  toward  find- 
ing new  materials  suitable  for  construction  and 
shielding  of  power  reactors,  toward  improving  and 
developing  materials  required  for  the  military  ap- 
plication of  atomic  energy,  and  toward  learning 
more  about  the  effects  of  radiation  on  living  tissues. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Commission  was  sup- 
porting some  250  research  projects  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  biology  and  medicine  at  universities 
and  private  laboratories  in  addition  to  the  work 
being  carried  on  at  the  Commission's  own  installa- 
tions. — MORSE  SALISBURY 

AUSTRALIA.  A  self-governing  dominion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations,  consisting  of  6 
States  and  2  Territories.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  also  has  administrative  control  of  Papua, 
Norfolk  Island,  the  Ashmore  and  Cartier  Islands, 
the  uninhabited  Australian  Antarctic  Territory,  the 
Territory  of  New  Guinea  (UN  Trust  Territory) 
and  Nauru  (UN  Trust  Territory).  Capital,  Can- 
berra. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  Australia  proper  has  a  total 
area  of  2,974,581  square  miles  and  a  population 
(census  June  30,  1947)  of  7,580,820.  On  the  same 
date  the  population  of  States  and  Territories  was 
as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  2,985,464,  Victoria, 
2,055,252;  Queensland,  1,106,269;  South  Australia, 
646,216;  Western  Australia,  502,731;  Tasmania, 
257,117;  Northern  Territory,  10,866;  Australian 
Capital  Territory,  16,905.  Chief  cities:  Sydney, 
1,484,434;  Melbourne,  1,226,923;  Brisbane,  402,- 
172;  Adelaide,  382,604;  Perth,  272,586. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  in 
Australia  is  free  and  compulsory  from  6  to  14  years 
of  age  (New  South  Wales  15  and  Tasmania  16). 
State  school  systems  are  supplemented  by  denomi- 
national and  undenominational  private  schools. 
Each  of  the  6  States  has  a  university  in  its  capital 
city,  and  there  are  also  university  colleges  at  Armi- 
dale,  New  South  Wales,  and  Canberra,  the  Federal 
Capital. 

The  chief  religious  denominations  at  the  census 
of  1933  were:  Church  of  England,  1,143,493;  Ro- 
man Catholic,  556,106;  Presbyterian,  257,522; 
Methodist,  203,042. 

Production.  Australia  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  wool,  with  1,080  million  Ib.  in  1948-49, 
or  more  than  one  fourth  of  world  production. 
Wheat  ( 190  million  bushels  in  1948-49 )  and  meat 
( 25  million  cwt. )  are  the  other  important  products 
of  the  land  and,  with  wool,  make  up  the  country's 
chief  exports.  Dairy  products  also  are  important 

Manufacturing  was  stimulated  by  World  War  II 
to  the  extent  that  the  country  has  recently  been 
able  to  meet  many  of  its  domestic  requirements. 
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Employment  in  manufacturing  in  1949  stood  at 
about  160  (1937  as  100).  Coal  and  gold  are  the 
most  valuable  mineral  products. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1949, 
Australia  had  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  £  A131,- 
603,000,  with  exports  at  £A545,597,000  and  im- 
ports at  £A4 13,994,000.  There  was,  however,  an 
unfavorable  balance  with  North  America  of  £A12,- 
519,000,  compared  with  £A42,084,000  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  With  the  United  Kingdom  Australia  had 
a  favorable  balance  of  £  A22,232,000.  Australian 
sales  of  wool  to  the  United  States  fell  off  sharply  in 
1949,  but  Britain  remained  an  excellent  customer, 
particularly  for  meat  and  dairy  products. 

Finance.  The  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1949, 
showed  the  unexpectedly  large  revenue  of  £A535,- 
000,000  and  a  small  budget  surplus.  For  1949-50 
the  budget  estimates  presented  September  7,  called 
for  expenditure  of  £A541  million  and  tax  reduc- 
tions which  would  leave  a  deficit  of  £A35  million. 

Transportation.  The  governments  of  Australia  own 
more  than  27,000  miles  of  railway  and  some  650 
miles  of  privately  owned  railway  are  open  for  gen- 
eral traffic.  An  act  passed  in  1946  provides  for  the 
conversion  of  the  various  gauges  used  by  the  sepa- 
rate States  to  standard- gauge  track.  Tne  govern- 
ment-owned Trans-Australian  Airlines  reported  a 
loss  of  £A94,886  from  operations  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1949,  a  reduction  from  the  pre- 
ceding year's  loss,  which  was  £A296,801. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor General  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  in  a 
ministry  responsible  to  the  Federal  Parliament. 
Both  houses  of  Parliament  were  enlarged  by  1948 
legislation  to  take  effect  in  1949,  the  Senate  from 
36  to  60  members  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  75  to  123  members.  The  method  of  elect- 
ing Senators,  10  from  each  State,  was  changed  to 
proportional  representation.  Voting  is  compulsory 
in  Australia,  and  a  general  election  must  be  held 
every  three  years  Governor  General,  William  J. 
McKell,  Prime  Minister,  Joseph  B.  Chifley;  Ma- 
jority party,  Labour. 

Events,  1949.  In  the  general  election  of  Decem- 
ber 10  the  contestants  were  the  Australian  Labour 
Party,  in  power  since  1941;  the  Liberal  Party,  re- 
constructed from  non-Labour  groups  in  1944;  and 
the  Country  Party,  representing  rural  interests.  The 
coalition  of  Liberal  and  Country  Parties  headed  by 
R.  G.  Menzies  defeated  the  Labour  Party.  The  fi- 
nal standing  of  the  parties  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  as  follows:  Labour  48,  Liberal  55, 
Country  Party  19,  Independent  1;  total  123.  Of 
the  foregoing,  one  Independent  member  represent- 
ing the  Federal  Capital  Territory  and  1  Labour 
member  representing  the  Northern  Territory  vote 
only  on  issues  directly  affecting  the  administration 
of  their  territories.  In  the  Senate  (from  incomplete 
returns)  the  standing  of  the  parties  was:  Labour 
34,  Liberal  and  Country  coalition  28;  total  60. 

A  Cabinet  of  14  Liberals  and  5  members  of  the 
Country  Party  was  announced  on  December  18  by 
the  new  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  R.  G.  Menzies, 
after  consultation  with  A.  W.  Fadden,  leader  of 
the  Country  Party.  Fadden  was  assigned  the  post 
of  Treasurer.  Other  portfolios  were  as  follows:  De- 
fense and  Postwar  Reconstruction,  J.  Harrison;  La- 
bor and  National  Service  and  Immigration,  H.  E. 
Holt;  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  J.  McEwen;  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  and  External  Territories,  P.  C.  Spen- 
der; Supply,  Development,  Works  and  Housing, 
R.  G.  Casey;  Interior,  P.  A.  M.  McBride;  Health, 
Sir  Earle  Page;  Fuel  and  Shipping,  G.  McLeay: 
Trade  and  Customs,  N.  O'Sulfivan;  Air  and  Civil 
Aviation,  T.  W.  White;  Postmaster-General,  H.  L. 
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Anthonv;  Army  and  Navy,  J.  Francis;  Attorney 
General,  J.  A.  Spicer;  Vice  President  of  Executive 
Council,  Dame  Enid  Lyons;  Repatriation,  W.  J. 
Cooper;  Social  Service,  W.  H.  Spooner;  Informa- 
tion and  Transportation,  O.  H.  Beata 

Commonwealth  Conference*.  Australia's  representa- 
tives took  an  active  part  in  the  rapidly  moving  af- 
fairs of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Prime  Minister 
Joseph  B.  Chifley  met  with  the  other  Common- 
wealth prime  ministers  in  London,  April  22-28,  for 
the  conference  which  established  India's  new  status 
in  the  Commonwealth.  At  these  sessions  the  Aus- 
tralian Prime  Minister  was  insistent  on  the  impor- 
tance of  retaining  in  the  Commonwealth  formula 
a  reference  to  allegiance  to  the  King. 

Australia  was  one  of  the  five  dominions  partici- 
pating in  the  January  conference  on  the  Indonesian 
situation  held  in  New  Delhi.  There  Australian  in- 
fluence was  exerted  against  the  formation  of  an 
Asian  bloc.  Defense  talks  with  New  Zealand  took 
place  in  Canberra  in  August,  and  in  November 
the  Australian  capital  was  again  the  host  city  for 
New  Zealand  representatives,  who  joined  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Australian  and  United  Kingdom 
governments  in  an  effort  to  define  common  policy 
in  the  Pacific. 

Australia  and  the  Dollar  Gap.  J.  J.  Dcdman,  Minis- 
ter for  Defense  and  Postwar  Reconstruction,  repre- 
sented Australia  in  London  when  the  Common- 
wealth finance  ministers  were  hastily  summoned 
in  July  to  tackle  the  sterling  area's  ominous  short- 
age of  dollars,  and  with  the  others  sponsored  the 
communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  conference 
on  July  18.  By  this  Australia,  like  the  others,  was 
obligated  to  follow  Great  Britain  in  cutting  imports 
from  dollar  countries  by  approximately  25  percent 
in  1949-50. 

Australia  soon  found  it  difficult  to  enforce  the 
import  cuts,  for  dollar  purchases  were  already  se- 
verely restricted.  Outside  of  capital  and  industrial 
raw  materials,  for  which  licenses  had  already  been 
issued  in  considerable  amounts,  the  dollar  shortage 
involved  chiefly  difficulties  in  getting  petroleum. 
Gasoline  was  taken  off  the  ration  in  June  when  the 
Federal  High  Court  declared  on  June  7  that  Fed- 
eral rationing  was  invalid  under  the  National  Se- 
curity Act.  Rationing  was  left  to  the  States,  but 
the  Federal  Government  still  continued  to  control 
imports  in  order  to  conserve  dollars. 

As  the  gasoline  situation  tightened  the  govern- 
ment explored  non-dollar  sources.  A  license  was  is- 
sued for  tiie  importation  of  the  commodity  from 
Poland,  but  the  corresponding  Polish  license  was 
not  forthcoming.  Negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
also  were  begun.  When  foreign  supplies  grew  even 
shorter  the  individual  States  took  steps  to  transfer 
rationing  power  to  the  Commonwealth  for  a  short 
period. 

Aid  from  fne  IMF.  In  presenting  the  1949-50  budg- 
et on  September  7  Prime  Minister  Chifley,  who  was 
also  Commonwealth  Treasurer,  announced  that 
Australia  could  not  carry  out  the  full  25  percent  in 
import  cuts  in  1949-50  because  of  the  licenses 
already  outstanding.  On  October  20,  Chifley  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  Aus- 
tralia had  obtained  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  permission  to  buy  $20  million,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  which  would  be  used  to  meet  com- 
mitments already  made  but  not  to  buy  additional 
dollar  goods. 

Australia's  funds  in  London  were  holding  up 
well  throughout  the  year,  however,  and  a  further 
gift  of  $32  million  to  Great  Britain  was  announced 
in  connection  with  the  budget  figures.  The  check 
for  the  preceding  gift  of  $32  million  was  presented 
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to  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  Jan- 
uary 7. 

Devaluation.  Great  Britain's  devaluation  of  the 
pound  on  September  18  was  followed  immediately 
by  a  corresponding  devaluation  of  Australian  cur- 
rency, giving  the  Australian  pound  a  value  of 
$2.24.  Discussion  in  the  Commonwealth  was  vig- 
orous, with  some  responsible  opinion  holding  that 
the  low  rate  assigned  to  the  Australian  pound 
meant  that  extreme  precautions  should  be  taken 
against  inflation. 

The  greater  cost  of  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
was  not  an  immediate  threat,  for  at  the  time  only 
9.9  percent  of  Australian  imports  were  coming 
from  the  United  States  and  only  2.7  percent  from 
Canada.  But  it  was  expected  that  Great  Britain's 
effort  to  sell  more  in  the  dollar  countries  would 
divert  British  exports  from  Australia.  The  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  prices  of  the  commodities  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  under  long-term  contracts 
would  not  be  affected  for  the  time  being.  The  most 
important  of  these  contracts  were  for  meat  and 
dairy  produce. 

Tfo  Meat  Agreement.  The  most  important  com- 
modity agreement  reached  by  Australia  and  Great 
Britain  was  that  announced  on  April  27  by  Prime 
Minister  Chifley  and  British  Food  Minister  Stra- 
chey  in  London.  In  consideration  of  the  Australian 
Government's  promise  to  promote  development 
schemes  for  increased  meat  production,  the  British 
Government  promised  to  guarantee  a  market  at  rea- 
sonable prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  whole 
of  the  exportable  surplus  of  meat  from  Australia 
up  to  a  specified  ceiling  for  a  period  of  15  years. 

No  definite  contract  was  signed  in  April,  but  at 
the  end  of  August  Prime  Minister  Chifley  an- 
nounced that  Australian  development  plans  had 
gone  so  far  that  the  Government  could  state  the 
commitments  to  Great  Britain  that  Australia  was 
prepared  to  undertake.  The  total  anticipated  outlay 
was  £,A8  million,  with  the  Commonwealth's  con- 
tribution set  at  EA1.5  million.  The  specific  nego- 
tiations between  Australia  and  Great  Britain  were 
expected  to  begin  at  once. 

Bcrnlc  Nationalization  Decision.  The  Labour  Govern- 
ment's effort  to  nationalize  the  private  banks  re- 
ceived a  serious  set-back  on  July  26,  when  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  London 
upheld  the  majority  decision  of  the  High  Court  of 
Australia  of  Aug.  11,  1948,  declaring  that  the  rele- 
vant section  of  the  nationalization  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  law,  passed  in  1947,  had  been 
fought  through  the  courts  by  the  private  ( commer- 
cial) banks,  with  the  support  of  the  States  of  Vic- 
toria, South  Australia  and  Western  Australia.  The 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  High  Court  was 
made  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  the 
Commonwealth  Treasurer  and  the  Commonwealth 
Bank. 

The  hearings  in  London,  at  which  External  Af- 
fairs Minister  and  Attorney  General  Herbert  V. 
Evatt  led  the  fight  for  die  Government,  lasted  for 
the  record  time  of  36  days.  The  Judicial  Commit- 
tee's reasons  for  dismissing  the  appeal,  which  were 
not  published  until  October  26,  were  its  view  that 
the  decision  of  the  Australian  High  Court  was  final 
unless  that  Court  itself  asked  guidance  from  West- 
minster, and  its  conclusion  that  it  would  in  any 
case  have  agreed  with  the  Australian  judges. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Australian  Federal  Govern- 
ment said  in  comment  that  the  Government  could 
still  use  its  powers  under  the  Banking  Act  of  1945 
to  "create  fierce  competition  by  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  with  private  banks."  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  disputed  act  of  1947  could  be  introduced 
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in  a  slightly  different  form.  Evatt  commented  that 
bank  nationalization  could  not  conceivably  be  an 
issue  in  the  General  Election  of  December  10. 

Free  Medicine  Dfipvfe.  The  stormy  course  of  the 
Australian  Government's  national  health  scheme 
was  slightly  altered  on  October  25,  when  N.  E. 
McKenna,  Minister  for  Health  and  Social  Services, 
announced  that  in  view  of  a  recent  adverse  judg- 
ment by  the  High  Court  the  free  medicine  plan 
would  continue  on  a  voluntary  basis.  No  doctor 
would  be  compelled  to  use  the  government  forms 
for  prescriptions,  but  unless  they  were  used  pa- 
tients would  not  be  eligible  for  free  medicine. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Benefits  Act  had  been  nom- 
inally in  operation  since  June  1,  1948.  The  strength 
of  the  opposition  by  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  Australia  was  shown  when  the  bill  amend- 
ing the  Pharmaceutical  Benefits  Act  to  compel  doc- 
tors to  prescribe  free  medicine  was  introduced  in 
March.  At  that  time  McKenna  revealed  that  only 
116  doctors  in  Australia  had  prescribed  free  medi- 
cine since  June  1,  1948,  and  nearly  6,000  had  de- 
clined to  prescribe.  The  High  Court's  adverse  de- 
cision gave  at  least  a  temporary  victory  to  the  doc- 
tors, the  majority  of  whom  objected  to  the  details 
of  the  plan  rather  than  the  principle. 

The  Coal  Strike.  Australia's  stormy  postwar  indus- 
trial history  reached  a  new  height  of  turbulence 
with  the  devastating  coal  strike  which  began  on 
June  27.  The  Miners'  Federation  had  a  claim  for 
long-service  leave,  higher  wages,  and  a  35-hour 
week  under  consideration  by  the  industry's  arbi- 
tration tribunal  when  the  Federation  requested  its 
adjournment  and  on  June  16  voted  for  a  strike.  The 
Government  denied  that  the  strike  ballot  was  valid 
and  ordered  the  Federation's  funds  frozen,  arguing 
that  they  were  being  used  to  finance  an  illegal 
strike.  The  Federation  then  challenged  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  pass  the  legislation  under  which 
the  Government  acted. 

The  decision  of  the  High  Court  went  against  the 
strikers,  who  were  under  Communist  leadership. 
Two  of  the  strike  leaders  were  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  12  months'  imprisonment,  and  the  Min- 
ers' Federation  was  fined  £A2,000  for  failing  to 
produce  its  funds.  Three  other  leaders  were  later 
sentenced. 

By  the  second  week  in  July  some  630,000  per- 
sons were  out  of  work  in  Australia  and  power  cuts 
were  general.  Troops  began  to  work  the  open-cast 
mines  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  strike  ended 
on  August  15,  when  work  was  resumed  in  all  but 
five  of  the  mines.  The  central  executive  of  the  Min- 
ers' Federation  authorized  the  return  to  work  after 
miners'  meetings  had  rejected  Communist  propos- 
als and  voted  against  continuing  the  strike. 

Communist  Influence.  The  number  of  Communists 
among  the  Australian  trade  union  membership  of 
approximately  1,500.000  was  estimated  at  12,000. 
It  was  generally  believed  in  Australia,  where  in- 
terest in  Communist  activities  was  acute,  that  the 
coal  strike  was  promoted  by  Communists  in  order 
to  synchronize  Australian  difficulties  with  other 
Communist  harassing  of  western  economic  recov- 
ery. Prime  Minister  Chifley  and  Attorney  General 
Evatt  appeared  unwilling  to  drive  the  Communist 
Party  underground  by  repressive  action,  but  de- 
termined instead  to  take  specific  violations  of  law 
into  the  courts. 

In  the  course  of  the  strike  Marx  House,  the 
party's  headquarters,  was  raided  and  the  files 
seized  in  order  to  determine  the  whereabouts  of 
the  missing  union  funds.  The  general  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party,  Lawrence  Sharkey.  was 
found  guilty  in  June  of  having  uttered  "seditious 
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words"  in  his  declaration  that  if  Soviet  forces  en- 
tered the  country  in  pursuit  of  aggressors,  the  Aus- 
tralian workers  would  welcome  them.  On  Octo- 
ber 17  Sharkey's  sentence  was  set  at  three  years. 

After  the  strike  Communist  influence  appeared 
to  be  on  the  decline.  On  September  22  the  Aus- 
tralian Council  of  Trade  Unions  cancelled  its  affili- 
ation with  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
In  November  all  Communists  were  defeated  in  the 
Miners'  Federation  ballot  for  the  election  of  the 
northern  miners'  board  of  management,  although 
on  the  retiring  board  the  Communists  held  power 
by  seven  votes  to  four. 

AccWeratod  Immigration.  On  September  8,  the  Min- 
ister for  Immigration,  A.  A.  Calwell,  announced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  in  the  two  years 
since  the  census  of  1947,  almost  160,000  new  set- 
tlers had  come  to  Australia  and  that  by  November 
the  country's  population  would  be  8  million.  On 
August  25,  Calwell  had  welcomed  at  Melbourne 
the  100,000th  immigrant  to  arrive  from  Great  Brit- 
ain since  the  end  of  the  war,  a  six-year-old  girl 
from  Glasgow.  The  figures  were  in  excess  of  the 
goal  of  70,000  new  settlers  a  year  set  by  the  Gov- 
ernment when  its  immigration  policy  was  drafted. 

Calwell's  figures  showed  that  30,000  foreign  im- 
migrants had  been  placed  in  employment.  For 
these  non-British  settlers  the  problem  or  absorption 
into  Australian  life  was  more  difficult  than  for  the 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  but  the  situation 
was  partly  eased  by  training  in  reception  centers. 
In  September  it  became  possible  for  British  immi- 
grants to  come  in  without  obtaining  Australian 
sponsors. 

In  June  Minister  of  Immigration  Calwell  an- 
nounced his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Asiatics  in  any  circumstances.  He  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  legislation  permitting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  repatriate  Asiatic  refugees  in  Australia. 
In  September  Minister  for  External  Territories 
Ward  said  that  his  Government  would  resist  any 
attempt  to  bring  Japanese  into  adjacent  areas  and 
that  Australia  would  not  tolerate  the  Japanese  in 
areas  under  her  trusteeship. 

Australian  Citizenship.  The  principle  of  Australian 
citizenship  was  established  with  the  passing  of  the 
Australian  Nationality  and  Citizenship  Act  which 
went  into  operation  on  January  26.  Australians, 
while  retaining  the  status  of  British  subjects,  now 
acquired  the  distinctive  Australian  citizenship  con- 
ferred on  all  persons  born  in  Australia.  This  brought 
Australia  in  line  with  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
and  it  was  expected  that  other  Commonwealth 
countries  woula  follow.  The  plan  provided  that 
each  country,  in  creating  its  own  citizenship,  should 
declare  its  citizens  to  be  British  subjects  and  rec- 
ognize as  British  subjects  the  citizens  of  other  Com- 
monwealth countries.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

AUSTRALIAN  LITERATURE.  Since  Australian  books  are 
not  available  for  study  in  New  York  until  upwards 
of  two  to  three  months  after  publication,  this  rec- 
ord does  not  pretend  to  cover  the  calendar  year 
1949  in  full  and  necessarily  dips  back  into  1948  to 
notice  volumes  issued  in  the  last  quarter  of  that 
year. 

The  rising  tide  of  interest  in  collecting  Australi- 
ana  finally  resulted  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  hand- 
book, Across  the  Years,  edited  by  Charles  Barrett 
(1948),  essays  of  uneven  quality  but  useful.  To 
history,  Clive  Turnbull  contributed  Black  War 
(1948),  a  brilliant  study  of  the  extermination  of 
the  aborigines  of  Tasmania,  W.  A.  Borrie  offered  a 
solid  study  of  demography,  Population  Trends  and 
Policies  (1948),  Nina  Murdoch  published  a  free- 
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hand  verbal  sketch  of  a  significant  artist,  Portrait 
in  Youth  of  Sir  John  Longstaff  (1948),  Nettie  Palm- 
er selected  valuable  passages  from  her  private  jour- 
nal for  Fourteen  Years  (1948),  and  Vance  Palmer 
provided  a  revealing  memorial  sketch  of  a  literary 
friend,  Louis  Esson  (1948). 

Two  histories  of  cultural  import  were  The  Aus- 
tralian Theater  by  Paul  McGuire  (1948)  and  Aus- 
tralia Makes  Music  by  Isabelle  Moresby  (1948). 
The  Mitchell  Library  made  available  a  beautiful 
reproduction  of  the  invaluable  Tasman  map  of 
1644,  together  with  an  explanatory  handbook 
(1948). 

Outstanding  among  the  publications  of  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1949  was  The  Dictionary  of  Aus- 
tralian Biography,  edited  and  written  by  Percival 
Serle  (2  vols. ),  a  monumental  work  executed  with 
success  to  fill  a  conspicuous  gap  in  Australian  ref- 
erence works.  Equally  a  first-class  contribution  was 
L.  F.  Crisp's  The  Parliamentary  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  satisfactor- 
ily opens  up  a  field  of  study  hitherto  strangely  neg- 
lected. The  general  question  of  the  structure  of 
Australian  government  was  again  debated  by  vari- 
ous writers  in  Federalism  in  Australia.  A.  Campbell 
Garnett  in  Freedom  and  Planning  in  Australia  of- 
fered an  expatriate's  interpretation  of  his  country 
of  birth  (orig.  pub.  Madison,  Wis.). 

The  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria  of- 
fered a  history  of  its  activities  in  Three  Decades. 
J.  A.  La  Nauze  brought  into  sharp  focus  his  studies 
of  early  economists  in  Political  Economy  in  Aus- 
tralia. Brian  Fitzpatrick  shortened  his  well-known 
British  Empire  in  Australia  for  general  readers. 
Francis  Grecnway  by  M.  H.  Ellis  was  a  biographi- 
cal study  of  a  great,  early  architect  whose  buildings 
are  universally  admired;  Archer  Russell  contributed 
a  biography  of  the  famous  wheat  experimentalist 
William  James  Farrer;  and  Margaret  Willis  a  study 
of  the  world-renowned  botanist  Ferdinand  von 
Mueller  under  the  title  Bu  Their  Fruits. 

Professor  Mackaness  added  Notes  of  a  Convict 
of  1838  by  F.  X.  Prieur  to  his  series  of  Australian 
Historical  Monographs.  James  R.  Tyrrell  brought 
out  a  lovely  edition  of  Sydney  Illustrated,  pictures 
by  Prout  and  text  by  Rae,  originally  published  in 
J  842-43.  Messrs.  Burton  and  llenn  began  the  pub- 
lication of  Wallaston's  Picton  Diaries,  invaluable 
source  material  on  early  West  Australia.  An  un- 
commonly interesting  minor  historical  study  was 
Marcie  Muir's  Anthony  Trollope  in  Australia. 

To  the  study  of  Pacific  affairs  A.  H.  McDonald 
and  associates  contributed  Trusteeship  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Buesst,  Ball,  and  Packer  offered  Security 
Problems  in  the  Pacific.  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt  wrote  a 
defense  of  the  UN's  activities  during  his  presidency 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  The  Task  of  Nations 
(orig.  pub.  N.Y.) 

As  1949  drew  to  a  close  it  appeared  that  poetry 
and  fiction  were  experiencing  a  year  of  drought, 
though  the  rains  may  come  in  the  last  quarter.  At 
any  rate  during  the  first  nine  months  nothing  of 
exceptional  interest  appeared,  but  discussions  of 
past  accomplishments  like  Enid  Reddle's  Aus- 
tralian Literature  Now  and  Rex  Ingamells'  Hand- 
book of  Australian  Literature  were  offered,  and  the 
annual  compilations,  Australian  Poetry  and  Coast 
to  Coast  (short  stories)  were  available.  A  notable 
new  periodical  was  Colin  Clark's  Review  of  Eco- 
nomic Progress,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  January,  1949. 

— C.  HARTLEY  GRATTAN 

AUSTRIA.  A  republic  in  central  Europe,  annexed  to 
the  Nazi  Reich  in  1938,  liberated  in  1945,  and 
since  divided  into  four  military  occupation  zones 
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and  governed  by  provincial  and  federal  authorities 
under  the  direction  of  the  Allied  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  four  commanders-in-chief  of  the  occu- 
pying Powers:  Gen.  Smile-Marie  Bethouart;  Lt. 
Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Galloway;  Lt.  Gen.  Geoffrey 
Keyes;  and  Col.  Gen.  V.  P.  Sviridov.  Area:  32,388 
square  miles.  Population  (estimated  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1948),  7,063,000.  Chief  cities:  Vienna,  1,731,000; 
Graz,  226,260;  Linz,  184,340;  Salzburg,  107,000; 
Innsbruck,  98,500. 

Production.  Continued  American  aid.  improved 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  and  restored  incentives 
following  monetary  reform  promoted  a  continua- 
tion through  1949  of  increases  in  output  registered 
in  1948.  Total  industrial  production  reached  105 
percent  of  the  1937  figure  by  May,  1949.  Average 
monthly  output  of  major  minerals  by  July,  1949, 
in  thousands  of  metric  tons,  was  14.1  for  coal;  713 
for  lignite;  123  for  iron  ore.  Total  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  1948  was  80  percent  of  the  1938  level, 
the  principal  crops  being  potatoes,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley.  Austria's  food  deficit  continued  to  be 
supplied  largely  by  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  60  percent  of  the  needs  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Foreign  Trad*.  While  exports  (e.g.  textiles,  ma- 
chinery, leather  goods,  glass,  and  chinaware)  con- 
tinued to  expand  more  rapidly  than  imports  ( chief- 
ly food  and  raw  materials),  a  balance  was  still  far 
from  being  achieved.  For  the  year  July,  1948,  to 
June,  1949,  total  imports  were  estimated  at  $157 
million  and  total  exports  at  $117  million.  Most  of 
the  imports  and  all  of  the  trade  deficit  were  fi- 
nanced by  grants  from  the  United  States,  whose 
relief  and  recovery  contributions  to  Austria  since 
1945  were  approaching  a  total  by  the  close  of  1949 
of  $840  million. 

Communications.  Highway  mileage:  54,000.  Tele- 
phones: 305,311.  Railways:  6,057  kilometers — with 
all  war  damage  repaired  during  1949  and  electrifi- 
cation proceeding  according  to  plan. 

Currency  and  Income.  Money  in  circulation,  Au- 
gust, 1949,  was  5,957  million  schillings.  Public  rev- 
enues in  1948  totaled  5,092.027  million  schillings, 
and  public  expenditures,  5,689778  million.  The 
cost  of  living  index,  with  1938  as  100,  was  623  in 
July,  1949.  The  index  of  average  hourly  earnings, 
with  1938  as  100,  was  274  in  1948.  General  living 
conditions  and  standards  of  nutrition  and  health 
nevertheless  continued  to  improve  during  1949, 
with  almost  2  million  persons  employed  and  only 
108,000  (July)  listed  as  unemployed. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  Dec.  27,  1927, 
remains  the  legal  basis  of  the  Austrian  Republic 
which  is  a  federation  of  provinces.  The  President 
is  elected  for  a  six-year  term  by  popular  vote.  His 
important  powers  are  limited  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Federal  Chancellor  and  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, the  convening  and  closing  of  sessions  of  the 
Lower  Chamber  and  the  issuance  of  ordinances  in 
times  of  emergency.  The  Federal  Chancellor  is  the 
responsible  head  of  the  Executive  government.  The 
Legislature  comprises  the  Nationalrat  (Lower 
Chamber)  of  165  members  elected  for  four-year 
terms  by  proportional  representation,  and  the  Bun- 
desrat  (Upper  Chamber)  of  50  members  chosen 
bv  the  provincial  legislatures  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation. President:  Karl  Renner  (Socialist);  Chan- 
cellor: Leopold  Figl  (People's  Party);  Vice  Chan- 
cellor: Dr.  Adolf  Schaerf  (Socialist). 

Events,  1949.  For  the  fourth  successive  year,  Aus- 
tria remained  poised  precariously  on  one  of  the 
crucial  balance-points  of  the  "cold  war"  between 
the  giants  of  East  and  West.  Her  position  was  at 
once  less  and  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  Ger- 


man Reich.  In  1948  Germany  was  a  "cold"  battle- 
ground, while  Austria  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  an 
uneasy  truce.  In  1949  Washington  and  Moscow 
competed  against  one  another  for  German  favors, 
but  were  content  in  Austria  to  perpetuate  the  dead- 
lock already  achieved.  The  Austrians  thus  won  no 
treaty  and  no  "liberation  from  their  liberators."  The 
continuation  of  the  international  status  quo  was 
matched  by  the  maintenance  of  substantially  the 
same  balance  of  internal  political  forces  as  had 
prevailed  in  preceding  years. 

Toward  a  Treaty?  Diplomatic  progress  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  treaty  settlement  and  the  termination 
of  the  occupation  went  forward  at  a  pace  which 
suggested  that  even  though  the  distance  to  the 
goal  might  be  halved  each  year,  the  final  gap  might 
never  be  bridged.  This  painful  and  anomalous  state 
of  affairs  was  due  to  the  reluctance  of  both  East 
and  West  to  quit  Austria  under  conditions  which 
might  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  other.  So 
delicate  was  the  equilibrium  between  the  Super- 
Powers  that  the  known  costs  and  inconveniences  of 
quadripartite  control  were  deemed  preferable  to 
the  unknown  risks  of  any  new  dispensation.  Austria 
thus  remained  an  unsuccessful  suppliant  and  a 
prostrate  object,  rather  than  an  active  subject,  in 
the  maneuvering  of  the  diplomats. 

The  request  of  the  Austrian  government  of  Dec. 
6,  1948,  for  reopening  of  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
received  an  immediately  favorable  American  re- 
sponse. Moscow  expressed  willingness  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  By  late  January  all  four  Powers  had  agreed 
to  resume  discussions  in  London  on  Feb.  7,  1949, 
through  the  deputies  of  their  Foreign  Ministers: 
Samuel  Reber,  James  Marjoribanks,  Marcel  Berthe- 
lot,  and  Georgi  Zarubin.  Austrian  Foreign  Minister 
Karl  Gruber  proceeded  to  London.  The  major  un- 
resolved issues  included  Yugoslav  claims  to  South- 
ern Carinthia  and  Austrian  reparations;  the  Soviet 
claim  to  a  60  percent  share  in  the  Austrian  oil  in- 
dustry (the  Western  Powers  had  offered  58  per- 
cent of  production  and  47  percent  of  oil  explora- 
tion areas);  and  the  Soviet  claim  to  $150  million 
in  freely  convertible  currency  as  payment  for  Ger- 
man assets  in  Eastern  Austria  (the  Western  Pow- 
ers had  offered  $115  million,  after  a  two  year  mora- 
torium, to  be  paid  in  cash  or  kind). 

The  London  negotiations  opened  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  still  supporting  the  Yugoslav  claims,  de- 
spite the  bitter  quarrel  between  Moscow  and  Bel- 
grade, and  the  Western  Powers  jointly  resisting 
them  as  before,  despite  Western  overtures  to  Tito. 
Dr.  Ales  Bebler's  "compromise"  proposal  of  Feb- 
ruary 24 — for  reduced  reparations  and  annexations, 
plus  "autonomy"  for  Slovene  Carinthia — was  sup- 
ported by  Zarubin,  rejected  by  Gruber,  and  op- 
posed by  the  Western  representatives.  The  stale- 
mate attained  by  mid-March  remained  unbroken 
through  April,  despite  a  two  week  Easter  recess, 
while  Vienna  pleaded  in  vain  either  for  the  release 
of  E.G. A.  counterpart  schillings  as  a  means  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  or  for  relief  from  the  cost  of 
paying  for  300,000  displaced  persons  in  Austrian 
camps. 

The  appeals  of  Chancellor  Figl  and  Dr.  Gruber 
for  creation  of  an  Austrian  army  and  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  occupying  forces  produced  no 
visible  results.  But  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, meeting  in  Paris  on  May  23,  included  a  treaty 
for  Austria  on  its  agenda  and  finally  instructed  the 
deputies  to  draft  a  treaty  by  September  1.  Official 
optimism  rose  in  Vienna.  By  summer,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Paris  directives,  Moscow  had  dropped 
its  support  of  Yugoslav  claims  to  Austrian  territory 
and  reparations  and  the  Western  Powers  had 
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agreed  that  the  U.S.S.R.  should  receive  $150  mil- 
lion as  compensation  for  German  assets,  payable 
over  six  years,  plus  control  of  60  percent  of  Aus- 
trian oil  production  facilities  and  all  assets  of  the 
Danube  Shipping  Company. 

Two  technical  sub-committees  examined  Soviet 
claims  to  oil  and  shipping  properties  during  July. 
By  mid-August  most  of  tne  projected  treaty  had 
been  agreed  upon.  By  September  1,  however,  no 
accord  was  in  sight  on  the  definition  of  German 
assets,  war  booty,  and  oil  properties.  The  State  De- 
partment accused  the  U.S.S.R.  of  still  insisting  on 
'excessive  claims"  at  Austria's  expense  in  violation 
of  the  principles  accepted  at  Paris. 

Discussions  among  tne  Foreign  Ministers  in  New 
York,  in  September,  led  to  a  resumption  of  talks 
by  their  deputies,  followed  by  further  Ministerial 
parleys  at  the  Waldorf.  But  the  deadlock  was  still 
unresolved  by  December,  although  the  questions 
at  issue  seemed  almost  trivial.  The  actual  obstacles 
to  a  treaty  lay  in  imponderable  considerations  of 
prestige  and  power  involved  in  the  larger  struggles 
over  Germany  and  Yugoslavia.  Unhappy  Austria 
was  apparently  doomed  to  suffer  continued  occu- 
pation until  these  embittered  disputes  to  the  north 
and  south  should  somehow  be  settled. 

Election*.  On  Oct.  9,  1949,  the  Austrian  electorate, 
for  the  first  time  since  1945,  went  to  the  polls  to 
choose  anew  the  165  members  of  the  Nationalrat. 
The  4  million  voters  included  450,000  former  Na- 
zis, barred  from  the  franchise  in  1945  but  since 
amnestied.  A  new  fourth  party,  the  "Independ- 
ents," led  by  Dr.  Herbert  Kraus  and  widelv  regard- 
ed as  neo-Nazi,  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
contest.  Its  candidates  won  16  seats  Figl's  Volks- 
partei  therewith  lost  its  majority  in  Parliament,  suf- 
fering a  reduction  of  its  seats  from  85  to  77.  The 
Social  Democrats,  who  had  had  76  seats,  emerged 
with  67.  The  Communists  increased  their  4  seats 
to  5. 

Despite  the  limited  success  of  the  Independents, 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  major  parties  was 
unchanged.  The  coalition  between  them  continued 
as  before,  with  no  immediate  shifts  of  Cabinet 
posts.  If  the  impassioned  quarrels  at  Bonn  between 
clericalist  conservatives  and  socialists  found  no 
counterpart  in  Vienna,  the  cause  of  concord  lay 
less  in  a  greater  measure  of  mutual  esteem  than  in 
a  lesser  measure  of  freedom  of  political  action.  All 
Austrians  were  united  in  desiring  an  end  of  the 
occupation.  So  long  as  it  continued,  Austrian  poli- 
tics had  the  character  of  an  interim  avocation,  with 
the  players  incapable  of  exerting  decisive  influence 
on  either  the  domestic  fortunes  or  the  international 
position  of  the  country.  See  GERMANY,  HUNGARY, 
ITALY,  YUGOSLAVIA,  U.S.S.R.  and  UNITED  STATES. 

Consult:  Julius  Braunthal,  The  Tragedy  of  Aus- 
tria, Gollancz,  London,  1948;  Andrew  Gyorgy,  Gov- 
ernments of  Danubian  Europe,  Rinehart,  New  York, 
1949;  and  Joseph  S.  Roucek  and  others,  Central- 
Eastern  Europe-.  Crucible  of  World  Wars,  Prentice- 
Hall,  New  York,  1948. — FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

AUTOMOBILE  RACING.  A  crowd  of  175,000  left  the 
Indianapolis  Speedway  on  Memorial  Day.  May  30, 
fairly  satisfied  with  a  500-mile  race  that  had  given 
them  a  new  speed  record  (121.327  m.p.h.)  and  a 
full  list  of  casualties,  but  no  deaths.  The  winner, 
in  the  time  of  4  hours,  7  minutes,  and  15.97  sec- 
onds, was  Bill  Holland,  driving  a  Blue  Grown  Spe- 
cial. In  second  place  came  Johnny  Parsons  (119.785 
m.p.h.),  and  in  third  George  Gonnor  (119.595 
m.p.h.).  Holland's  prize  money  was  about  $60,000. 
Rex  Mays,  one  of  the  country's  best-known  racing 
drivers,  was  killed  on  November  6  in  a  100-mile 
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AAA-sanctioned  race  at  Del  Mar,  Calif.  Mays,  who 
was  36,  had  been  racing  for  18  years. 

On  June  19  Myron  Fohr  won  the  AAA  Trenton, 
N.J.,  100-mile  big-car  championship  race.  Tony 
Bettenhausen  on  September  3  won  the  Du  Quoin, 
111.,  100-mile  AAA  event.  At  Lakewood  Park  (At- 
lanta, Ga.)  on  July  4  Johnny  Mantz  set  a  new 
world's  record  for  dirt  tracks,  being  timed  at  16 
minutes,  59  seconds  for  a  25-mile  course.  Mantz 
later  was  declared  the  1949  winner  of  the  AAA  na- 
tional big-car  championship,  on  the  basis  of  points 
scored  in  AAA-sanctioned  races  throughout  the 
year.  The  national  midget  150-mile  championship 
was  won  by  Bill  Schindler  on  June  12,  at  Lang- 
home,  Pa.  One  driver,  Len  Koenig,  was  killed  in 
the  race. 

The  American  Grand  Prix  foreign-car  race  at 
Linden,  N.J.,  was  won  on  August  21  by  Harry 
Grey,  driving  a  French  Bugatti  over  a  100-mile 
course.  In  Europe,  the  Grand  Prix  of  Milan 
(June  26)  was  won  by  Juan  Fangio  of  Argentina, 
with  an  average  speed  of  160.149  k.p.h.  The  most 
disastrous  race  in  Czechoslovakia's  history  took 
place  at  Brno  on  September  25,  when  at  least  7 
persons  were  killed  and  25  injured  in  a  Grand  Prix 
event  won  by  Peter  Whitehead  of  England. 

The  United  States  national  200-mile  stock-car 
championship  was  won  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
on  January  16  by  Marshall  Teague,  with  an  aver- 
age speed  of  88.23  m.p.h.  At  Bonneville  Salt  Flats, 
Utah,  on  August  24,  Alex  Xydias  set  a  world's  rec- 
ord of  153  m.p.h.  for  American  stock-powered  au- 
tomobiles. 

AVIATION,  Civil.  While  scheduled  air  transportation 
turned  the  financial  corner  in  1949,  and  many  of 
the  operators  began  to  show  profits,  the  personal 
aircraft  industry  continued  to  bump  along  the  bot- 
tom and  to  record  new  lows  in  deliveries  and  sales. 
Airline  fares,  lowered  by  various  devices,  attracted 
new  traffic  to  the  operators,  but  the  limited  utility 
and  high  cost  of  personal  plane  ownership  materi- 
ally reduced  the  market  for  pnvate  aircraft. 

During  1948  several  plans  were  put  into  effect 
by  the  scheduled  airline  operators  to  lower  the  cost 
of  air  travel,  first  by  offering  second-class  sky  coach 
service  at  fares  comparable  with  those  of  rail  coach 
and,  secondly,  by  increasing  load  factors  during 
the  normally  slow,  early  days  of  the  week  by  pro- 
viding family-plan  fares  under  which  a  passenger 
paying  full  fare  was  permitted  to  take  members  of 
his  family  with  him  at  half-fare  rates.  As  a  result  of 
these  two  moves,  load  factors  increased  and  traffic 
was  attracted  away  from  the  non-scheduled  air  car- 
riers who  had  been  filling  their  planes  with  pas- 
sengers at  $99  transcontinental  fares  and  propor- 
tionally lower  tariffs  for  other  routes. 

The  beneficial  results  of  these  moves  to  the 
scheduled  airlines  began  to  show  up  in  black  fig- 
ures in  1949  and  many  of  the  carriers  were  in 
greatly  improved  financial  condition.  In  May,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  revenue  passenger- 
miles  flown  by  the  airlines  exceeded  those  of  Pull- 
man travel  by  3.6  percent.  The  sky  coach  service 
met  with  instantaneous  and  continuing  success 
when  it  began  in  1948.  It  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  1949  and  promised  to  become  the  long 
awaited  second-class  service  of  the  air  in  1950. 

One  example  was  the  Kansas  City-Los  Angeles 
sky  coach  service  operated  by  TWA  with  DC-3 
equipment.  In  April,  1949,  this  service  operated  at 
a  91  percent  load  factor  and  continued  to  average 
about  90  percent  in  the  months  that  followed.  The 
company  estimated  that  its  sky  coaches  produced 
approximately  $40,000  more  revenue  in  April  than 
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would  have  been  realized  from  its  regular  services. 
A  load  factor  of  100  percent  was  achieved  in  the 
operation  of  TWA's  New  York-Chicago  sky  coach 
service  and  studies  indicated  that  the  reduced  fares 
for  this  type  of  service  were  the  motivating  factors 
in  attracting  passengers  to  them. 

So  successful  has  this  new  second-class  type  of 
service  been  in  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
scheduled  airlines  and  reducing  the  competition 
from  non-scheduled  carriers  that  it  is  expected  that 
most  of  the  major  operators  will  follow  the  lead  of 
American  in  applying  for  permission  to  operate  sky 
coach  service  over  transcontinental  and  other  long- 
er domestic  routes. 

During  the  year  this  phenomenal  growth  caused 
concern  not  only  among  the  railroad  operators,  but 
even  among  the  inter-city  bus  lines.  Although  the 
bus  fares  were  lower  than  those  of  the  sky  coach 
services,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  traffic 
would  be  diverted  from  the  buses  because  of  the 
much  faster  services  offered  by  sky  coach  and  the 
resulting  elimination  of  cost  of  meals  and  lodgings 
on  long-distance  bus  travel. 

Air  Travel  for  Military  Personnel.  An  important 
achievement  was  the  agreement  between  the  mili- 
tary agencies  of  the  United  States  and  the  domestic 
scheduled  air  carriers  covering  the  use  of  air  trans- 
portation by  personnel  of  the  armed  services.  This 
agreement  was  made  verbally  with  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  July  1  and  was  later 
formalized  and  signed.  It  provides  a  10  percent 
discount  on  basic  airline  fares  for  all  passenger 
travel  purchased  by  military  agencies.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  travel  of  military  personnel  by  air  will 
increase  from  2  to  4  percent  to  10  to  12  percent  of 
the  total  air  travel. 

Under  the  new  agreement  transportation  offi- 
cers are  empowered  to  consider  the  indirect  savings 
to  the  government  by  air  travel  of  per  diem  costs, 
meals,  and  other  items  of  expense.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  personnel  of  the  armed  services  to 
obtain  special  permission  to  travel  by  air.  Most  of 
the  hurdles  in  the  use  of  air  transportation  by  the 
armed  services  are  removed  and  unquestioned  over- 
all economy  in  their  travel  expenses  will  inevitably 
result. 

Sleeper  Service.  Sleeper  service  became  available 
on  several  North  Atlantic  and  transcontinental  runs. 
Pan  American  was  offering  three  flights  weekly 
with  the  Boeing  Stratocruiser.  Air  France  provided 
winter  flights  only  with  Constellation  equipment 
and  S.A.S.  winter  flights  with  DC-8.  TWA  oper- 
ated one  weekly  Constellation  flight  and  American 
Overseas  Airways  planned  Boeing  Stratocruiser 
sleeper  service.  On  the  transcontinental  route  Amer- 
ican operated  one  daily  sleeper  flight  with  DC-6 
equipment. 

Worst  Airline  Crash.  After  an  almost  unbroken 
safety  record  during  1949  commercial  air  trans- 
port was  shocked  by  the  loss  of  an  Eastern  Airlines 
DC-4  as  a  result  of  a  collision  with  a  foreign-owned 
military  airplane  at  Washington  Airport,  Novem- 
ber 1.  All  55  passengers  and  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  airliner  were  lost  A  second  serious  accident 
occurred  in  the  early  hours  of  November  29  when 
an  American  Airlines  DC-6  crashed  at  Love  Field, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  while  attempting  to  land.  The  flight 
was  from  New  York  en  route  to  Mexico  City.  A 
number  of  the  passengers  and  crew  survived  the 
accident. 

Postwar  Transport  Sal**.  As  of  mid- 1949,  a  survey 
of  postwar  transport-aircraft  sales  showed  that  a 
total  of  593  aircraft  had  been  purchased  by  the 
airlines  and  military  services.  These  included  10 
Boeing  Stratocruisers  (45  on  order);  152  Douglas 
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DC-6's  (5  on  order);  156  Lockheed  Constellations 
(37  on  order);  153  Convair  Liners  (5  on  order  and 
16  additional  aircraft  being  built  for  anticipated 
orders);  and  30  Martin  2-0-2's. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  During  the  year  the  CAB 
began  an  extensive  study  of  route-segment  dupli- 
cation on  the  domestic  airlines  with  particular  at- 
tention to  Chicago- Washington,  New  York-Detroit, 
and  Washington-Detroit-Twin  Cities.  Although  all 
airlines  operating  these  route  segments  are  doing 
so  by  virtue  of  CAB  certificates  and  the  CAB  can 
scarcely  take  any  legal  action  to  revoke  them,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  voluntary  action  by  the  car- 
riers themselves  to  reduce  duplication. 

In  many  cases  trunk  lines  have  made  studies  to 
show  that  service  to  smaller  communities  is  scarce- 
ly supported  by  the  passenger  revenue  generated 
from  such  points,  yet  their  certificates  require  them 
to  maintain  service  to  these  points.  The  advent  of 
larger,  faster  transport  planes  has  accentuated  this 
situation  because  stops  made  by  large  aircraft  are 
costly  to  the  operators.  The  new  aircraft  are  also 
frequently  too  large  to  land  at  some  of  the  airports 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  in  some  cases  safety  mar- 
gins arc  closely  approached. 

In  some  cases  the  newly  established  feeder  air- 
lines are  in  a  better  position  to  serve  smaller  cities 
now  reached  by  the  trunk  lines.  Applications  by 
some  of  the  trunk  lines  to  suspend  these  operations 
in  favor  of  the  feeder  operators  were  being  heard 
by  CAB  during  the  year. 

Los  Angeles  Airways.  An  outstanding  record  of 
performance  was  logged  by  Los  Angeles  Airways, 
first  of  the  regularly  scheduled  helicopter  operators, 
which  carries  mail  and  express  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  A  consistent  downward  trend  in  operating 
costs  has  been  maintained  by  this  model  carrier. 
The  cost  for  its  initial  operating  month  of  October, 
1947,  was  approximately  $15  per  ton  mile.  For  the 
third  quarter  of  1948  it  had  dropped  to  $11.88  per 
ton  mile  and  its  objective  for  April,  1949,  was  set 
at  $8.82. 

Los  Angeles  Airways  is  now  operating  under  a 
three-year  temporary  certificate  which  expires  Sept. 
30,  1950.  The  company  has  applied  for  a  perma- 
nent certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. With  this  certificate  it  hopes  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  carry  passengers,  as  well  as  mail  and 
cargo.  The  airline  has  been  operating  with  five  Si- 
korsky S-51  helicopters  and  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  capacity  of  its  present  equipment. 

FAI  Conference.  Delegates  representing  the  na- 
tional aero  clubs  of  23  nations  convened  in  Cleve- 
land September  1-8  for  the  42nd  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  F6d6ration  A&onautique  Internationale, 
the  governing  body  of  sporting  and  private  aviation 
throughout  the  world.  In  three  days  of  meetings 
of  their  standing  commissions  and  two  days  of  for- 
mal general  conference,  these  world  air-leaders 
charted  the  pattern  for  new  air-record  activity  and 
increased  use  of  private  aviation  for  air  touring. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  conference 
with  regard  to  record  regulations  was  the  provision 
of  special  classifications  tor  jet-powered  aircraft  and 
the  removal  of  the  altitude  limitation  on  closed- 
course  speed  attempts.  Both  these  actions  should 
open  the  way  to  new  and  faster  records. 

For  the  first  time  FAT  took  cognizance  of  the 
differences  between  Jet  airplanes  and  those  pow- 
ered by  piston  engines.  A  separate  record  classifi- 
cation was  set  up  "for  airplanes  whose  power  is 
wholly  or  partly  supplied  oy  engines  other  than 
reciprocating  engines. 

The  way  was  opened  to  the  establishment  of 
faster  speed  records  by  a  change  in  the  rules  for 
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closed-course  record  tries  which  will  permit  their 
being  flown  at  any  altitude  the  pilot  may  wish,  as 
long  as  adequate  evidence  is  presented  that  turns 
have  been  made  properly  and  identification  of  the 
aircraft  is  positive  at  start  and  finish.  Previously  it 
was  required  that  a  competitor  cross  the  starting 
and  finish  lines  and  the  pylons  or  turning  points  at 
an  altitude  of  100  meters  (333  ft.)  so  that  direct 
visual  observation  was  possible.  It  was  decided  not 
to  recommend  the  creation  of  parachute-jumping 
records  at  the  present  time,  but  a  FAI  committee 
was  named  to  study  the  question  of  parachuting 
and  work  on  a  project  for  parachute  licensing. 

For  world  altitude  records,  it  was  agreed,  true 
height  will  be  measured  from  sea  level  as  defined 
in  each  country  for  the  national  cartography.  For 
all  except  world  records,  altitude  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  measurement  of  air  pressure  only,  con- 
verted to  altitude  in  the  ICAN  standard  atmos- 
phere. The  amount  by  which  a  straight-line  dis- 
tance record  must  exceed  the  previous  record  was 
reduced  to  25  km. 

The  date  limit  of  the  validity  of  light  aircraft 
records,  classified  according  to  engine  capacity,  was 
postponed  to  Dec.  31,  1949.  FAI  had  previously 
established  classifications  based  on  the  weight  of 
the  aircraft  which  are  to  succeed  those  on  engine 
capacity. 

Reinstatement  of  a  category  for  power  gliders, 
recommended  by  the  United  States,  is  to  be  studied 
by  the  Soaring  Society  of  America,  which  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Glid- 
ing Commission.  A  change  in  the  sporting  code  to 
permit  flying  starts  was  approved,  with  the  moment 
of  starting  fixed  at  the  moment  of  release  from  tow. 
It  was  approved  that  a  previous  speed  record  must 
be  exceeded  by  a  margin  of  at  least  2  km.p.h. 

A  resumption  of  the  famous  Gordon  Bennett  In- 
ternational Balloon  Races  was  foreseen  by  the  Bal- 
looning Commission  and  the  conference.  It  was 
agreed  that  sponsorship  of  the  races  in  the  future 
would  be  made  a  responsibility  of  FAI  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  of  a  single  national  aero  club.  The  first 
postwar  race,  which  had  been  scheduled  for  the 
fall  of  1949  with  take-off  from  Brussels,  was  can- 
celled because  of  inability  to  obtain  Russian  per- 
mission for  balloon  flights  over  Soviet-controlled 
territory. 

The  increasingly  high  speeds  expected  from 
model  aircraft  were  indicated  by  most  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Model  Commission.  The  maximum 
height  for  circular-flight  speed  attempts  (category 
established  last  year)  was  set  at  five  meters.  A 
standard  pylon  for  circular  flight  records  and  in- 
ternational speed  contests  was  approved.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  electrical  timing  is  es- 
sential in  dealing  with  speeds  now  attained,  and 
May  1,  1950,  was  set  as  trie  date  after  which  elec- 
trical timing  or  its  equivalent  will  be  compulsory. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  Touring  Com- 
mission was  to  approve  a  request  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  Association  for  authority  to  des- 
ignate an  agency  in  the  United  States  to  provide 
air-touring  information  and  to  recommend  that 
each  of  the  national  aero  clubs  in  FAI  establish 
their  own  air- touring  office  and  send  information 
of  interest  to  FAI  for  publication.  The  NAA  has 
in  mind  as  its  designee  in  this  country  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  which  is  already 
gathering  such  information  for  its  own  members. 

Research  Program.  Research  progress  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  civil- 
ian government  research  organization  with  labora- 
tories at  Laneley  Field,  Va.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  continued  to  place  important  em- 
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phasis  on  problems  of  high-speed  air  flow  in  which 
both  subsonic  and  supersonic  flow  act  on  a  body. 
Although  such  flow  is  not  completely  susceptible 
to  inatnematic  definitions,  nor  have  experimental 
methods  of  study  been  fully  devised,  sufficient 
progress  has  been  made  to  remove  any  doubt  of 
the  practicality  of  designing  safe,  operational  air- 
craft for  flight  at  transonic  speeds. 

Possibility  of  greatly  increased  supersonic  speeds 
is  foretold  in  experiments  in  upper  atmosphere  and 
under  conditions  of  ratified  gas  flow.  Greatly  re- 
duced drag  on  bodies  is  indicated  in  areas  of  very 
low  pressure  and  air  density.  At  these  high  alti- 
tudes air  must  be  considered  not  as  a  continuous 
medium  but  as  composed  of  separate  molecules. 
Flight  requirements  for  these  new  conditions  must 
be  determined,  but  it  is  already  apparent  that  the 
power  required  for  supersonic  flight  at  high  alti- 
tudes is  very  considerably  reduced. 

A  new  technique  for  these  studies  in  regions  of 
ratified  gas  has  been  developed.  It  is  the  use  of 
afterglow  in  a  gas  of  low  density  when  excited  by 
electricity.  More  work  must  be  done,  but  promis- 
ing results  have  been  obtained  at  two  of  the  NACA 
laboratories  in  visualizing  shock  waves  in  super- 
sonic flow  around  a  body  in  a  stream  of  glowing 
nitrogen. 

Much  must  still  be  learned  about  the  problems 
of  simple  combustion.  Recent  work  in  this  field  has 
been  directed  toward  the  analysis  of  flames  for 
identification  of  molecular  species  and  on  the  effect 
of  catalytic  agents  on  flame  speeds.  Until  recently 
it  was  oelieved  that  flame  propagation  depended 
upon  the  rate  at  which  unburned  gases  just  ahead 
of  the  flame  front  became  heated  bv  the  flame. 
Studies  during  the  past  year  have  confirmed  a  new 
theory  that  the  spreading  of  active  flame  constitu- 
ents such  as  hydrogen  molecules  are  controlling 
factors  in  flame  propagation.  Further  knowledge  of 
this  theory  will  lead  to  the  solution  of  flame  blow- 
out problems  now  existing  in  jet-propulsion  sys- 
tems where  the  flame  must  be  held  in  high-velocity 
gas  streams. 

Signs  of  a  new  era  of  flying-boat  design  and  op- 
eration were  seen  in  the  possibility  of  a  whole  new 
family  of  water-based  aircraft,  faster  than  present 
landplane  types.  Progress  in  hydrodynamic  research 
and  development  has  already  brought  250  percent 
increase  in  flying-boat  hull  performance  and  there 
is  evidence  of  more  to  come.  Collaboration  of  Con- 
solidated Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation  and  the  Navy 
has  brought  about  these  new  prospects  in  a  long- 
range  program  to  develop  water-based  aircraft  hav- 
ing performance  reaching  right  up  to  the  transonic 
and  supersonic  speed  range. 

N«w  Aircraft.  One  of  the  promising  new  trans- 
ports of  1949  was  the  Douglas  DC-6A,  Liftmaster, 
5  ft.  longer  than  the  standard  DC-6  and  having  a 
gross  weight  of  97,000  Ib.  and  a  payload  of  30,- 
000  Ib.  Engines  are  4  Pratt  &  Whitney  R-2800  CA- 
17's  rated  at  1,800  h.p.  each.  In  a  strong  bid  for 
the  replacement  market  for  the  venerable  Douglas 
DC-3,  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  introduced 
the  30-37  seat  Super  DC-3  in  a  fall  sale  tour  of 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  The  new 
version  of  the  DC-3  is  characterized  by  higher  en- 
gine power,  redesigned  outer-wing  panels,  longer 
fuselage,  and  larger  tail. 

Performance  data  indicated  that  the  Super  DC-3 
would  cruise  at  250  m.p.h.  (50  m.p.h.  faster  than 
the  standard  DC-3)  at  15,400  ft.  when  powered  by 
1,475  h.p.  Wright  engines  and  slightly  slower  with 
1,450  h.p.  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines.  Top  speed  for 
either  power  plant  was  given  as  270  m.p.h.  Maxi- 
mum gross  weight  (take-off)  is  31,000  Ib.,  or  5,800 
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Ib.  greater  than  that  of  the  conventional  DC-3.  An 
increase  of  more  than  2,000  Ib.  payload  over  that 
of  the  older  plane  is  realized  in  the  Super  DC-3. 

Developed  as  a  private  venture  by  the  De  Havil- 
land  Company  of  England,  the  turbojet-powered 
Comet  transport  airplane  created  considerable  dis- 
cussion when  it  was  test  flown  during  1949.  The 
advent  of  this  aircraft  highlighted  the  leadership 
of  the  British  in  commercial  jet-airliner  develop- 
ment and  precipitated  a  flood  of  discussion  in  the 
United  States  regarding  the  fact  that  we  had  no 
such  designs  beyond  the  drawing-board  stage. 

American  manufacturers  pointed  out  that  such 
aircraft  could  be  made  available  on  relatively  short 
notice  if,  when,  and  as  the  demand  for  them  was 
sufficient  to  justify  the  high  cost  of  development  in- 
herent in  these  types.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
our  jet-plane  development  had  been  preponder- 
antly military  and  that  the  United  States  had  34 
different  types  of  jet  aircraft  flying,  or  being  evalu- 
ated, according  to  the  records  of  tne  Air  Force  and 
Navy,  while  tne  British  showed  24  types  of  jet 
planes  at  their  annual  exhibition  at  Farnborough. 

The  Comet  is  about  the  size  of  the  Lockheed 
Constellation  with  a  wingspan  of  115  ft.  against 
123  ft.  for  the  Connies  and  a  fuselage  length  of 
about  95  ft.  compared  with  95  ft.  for  the  Lockheed 
transports.  Gross  weight  of  107,000  Ib.  for  the 
latest  Lockheed  model  749  Connies  is  slightly 
heavier  than  the  Comet's  gross. 

Construction  of  the  Comet  is  relatively  simple 
due  to  the  extensive  use  of  redux,  a  metal-bonding 
process,  as  a  substitute  for  rivets.  The  redux  proc- 
ess offers  the  twin  advantages  of  low  structural 
weight  with  increased  strength  plus  the  supers  lick 
aerodynamic  finish  required  for  nigh-speed  aircraft. 
Substitution  of  redux  for  riveting  in  the  main  fuse- 
lage section  saves  about  50  percent  in  weight  over 
riveting  and  about  30  percent  in  wing  structure. 

The  difference  between  die  heavily  riveted  nose 
section  and  the  use  of  redux  on  the  rest  of  the  fuse- 
lage offers  an  excellent  weight  contrast  where  ex- 
treme strength  is  required  to  withstand  the  8-to-l 
pressure  ratio  of  the  Comet's  40,000  ft.  cruising  al- 
titude. Redux  work  also  eliminates  rivet  holes  as 
possible  leaks  in  both  the  cabin  pressurization  and 
the  integral  fuel  tanks  of  the  wings.  In  addition  to 
the  integral  wing  tanks  the  Comet  carries  its  kero- 
sene fuel  in  a  large  rubber-cell  fuselage  tank.  Fuel 
totals  more  than  half  the  plane's  cross  weight. 

De  Havilland  designers  rejected  the  radical  con- 
figuration of  the  DH-108  using  only  about  30  de- 
grees of  sweepback  on  the  Comet  in  contrast  to  45 
on  the  DH-108;  adding  an  empennage  with  con- 
siderable dihedral  on  the  horizontal  fins  for  stabil- 
ity; and  using  an  extremely  high  aspect  ratio  wing- 
combining  taper  with  sweepback  to  get  a  large 
wing  area  and  a  wing  loading  of  less  than  50  Ib. 
The  low  wing  loading  of  the  Comet  contrasts  with 
the  80  Ib.  of  the  current  Boeing  Stratocruisers  at 
full  gross  and  65  Ib.  for  Lockheed's  Constellation. 

Other  features  aimed  at  insuring  adequate  con- 
trol at  low  speeds  include  leading  edge  slats;  and 
an  enormous  flap  area  that  extends  for  three-quar- 
ters of  the  wingspan  and  under  the  belly  including 
the  underside  of  the  engine  nacelles,  similar  to  the 
arrangement  on  the  Boeing  B-50  bomber.  The  flaps 
are  also  extended  beyond  the  45  degree  maximum 
on  U.S.  airliners. 

The  cockpit  is  also  unusually  simple  with  nor- 
mal flight  and  jet-engine  instruments  leaving  ample 
room  for  installation  of  new  navigational  devices. 
Control  pedestal  has  only  four  high-pressure  fuel 
cocks  and  four  throttle  levers.  Of  the  four-man 
crew  (including  two  pilots,  navigator,  and  radio 
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operator),  the  radio  man  has  by  far  the  most  im- 
pressive array  of  equipment. 

Two  sections  of  the  wing  are  joined  underneath 
the  fuselage.  Inside  the  passenger  compartment  the 
area  compares  with  the  Constellation  with  provi- 
sions for  36  passengers  in  contrast  to  the  Connie's 
maximum  of  44  on  the  transatlantic  run.  Single- 
wheel  main  gear  will  be  replaced  by  a  double, 
tandem  arrangement  and  the  mass  balances  no- 
ticeable on  the  controls  are  to  be  used  on  the  Com- 
et only  during  the  test  period. 

The  four  Ghost  engines  are  almost  completely 
buried  in  the  thin  Comet  wing  which  swallows  the 
53-inch  diameter  of  the  Ghost  in  54%  inches.  The 
single-sided  impeller  of  the  Ghost  allows  direct  air 
intake  through  holes  in  the  front-wing  spar  and  re- 
quires no  pressurized,  heavy  cowling  to  duct  au- 
to the  rear  of  a  double-sized  impeller  as  used  in 
the  Rolls-Royce  turbojet  engines. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  mounting  a  Sprite 
5,000-lb.  thrust  liquid-fuel  rocket  between  each 
pair  of  engines  on  die  trailing  edge  of  the  wing. 
De  Havilland  thinks  the  two  Sprites  may  be  neces- 
sary for  additional  take-off  power  at  some  high  al- 
titude, tropical,  or  short  fields  along  the  Empire 
routes.  BOAC  does  not  believe  the  Sprites  will  be 
necessary.  The  Sprite  has  a  12-second  duration  at 
full  thrust  and  can  be  given  a  check  burst  of  750  Ib. 
thrust  just  before  take-off.  The  Sprite  uses  a  39- 
gallon  tank  of  hydrogen  peroxide  fuel;  a  2^  gallon 
tank  of  either  sodium  or  calcium  permanganate  as 
a  catalyst;  and  nine  bottles  of  compressed  air  ar- 
ranged around  the  reaction  chamber.  The  Sprite 
weighs  925  Ib.  loaded  and  325  Ib  empty.  The 
Sprite  can  be  controlled  from  the  cockpit  and  shut 
off  during  any  phase  of  its  operation. 

First  turboprop  airliner  in  the  world,  the  Vickers 
Viscount,  also  came  out  of  the  British  stable  of 
turbine  designs  and  many  observers  felt  that  this 
type  of  aircraft,  having  turbine-driven  propellers, 
would  make  a  strong  bid  for  the  interim  phase  be- 
tween reciprocating  engine  powered  and  turbojet 
craft.  The  Vickers  Viscount  is  powered  by  four 
Rolls-Royce  Darts  Variations  in  seating  arrange- 
ment provide  for  32  or  43  passengers  with  a  crew 
of  two  pilots,  radio  operator,  ana  steward.  Large 
numbers  can  be  accommodated  for  short  runs  and 
an  unusually  high  payload  of  10,800  Ib.  can  be 
realized  on  750-mile  flights. 

The  fuselage  is  circular  in  cross  section  and  is 
slightly  shorter  at  74  ft.  6  in.  than  the  wincspan 
of  89  ft  The  wings  are  tapered  and  have  slotted 
high-lift  devices.  The  tail  plane  has  a  pronounced 
dihedral  and  there  is  a  dorsal  fin.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  controls  of  the  Viscount  were  found  to  be 
almost  perfect  on  the  first  test  flight  on  July  16, 
1948.  They  have  needed  scarcely  any  modification. 

The  retractable  tricycle  undercarriage  has  twin 
wheels — another  safety  feature — ana  the  twin 
nose-wheel  is  steerable  by  a  special  control  in  the 
pilot's  cockpit  so  that  the  aircraft  can  be  taxied 
accurately.  The  take-off  and  three-engined  per- 
formance meet  all  the  requirements  of  ICAO. 

Cruising  speed  at  68  percent  power  at  20,000  ft. 
is  about  320  m.p.h.  Speed  at  30,000  ft.  is  350 
m.p.h.  The  Rotof  propellers  are  four-bladed,  with 
constant  speeding  and  feathering.  An  important 
feature  is  thermal  anti-icing.  Wings  and  all  points 
where  ice  can  build  up  and  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  aircraft,  or  with  its  stability  and 
control,  are  maintained  at  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature to  prevent  ice  formation,  the  heat  being 
taken  from  the  engines  and  being  controlled  by 
thermostat.  The  construction  is  all  metal  with 
stressed  skin.  The  tail  assembly  is  likewise  all  metal 
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and  the  tail  plane  has  a  dihedral  angle  of  15  de- 
grees. The  aircraft  services  are  electronydraulic  for 
the  retraction  of  the  undercarriage,  electric  for  the 
flaps,  and  pneumatic  for  the  wheel  brakes. 

S.I.A.I.  Marchetti— 95  and  102.  In  Italy  the  S.I.A.I. 
Marchetti  Company  has  gone  into  production  with 
the  SM-95,  a  four-engined  30/38  passenger  type, 
and  the  SM-102,  a  twin-engined  short-range  feeder 
type.  The  SM-95  is  a  cantilever  low-wing  mono- 
plane of  wooden  three-spar  structure,  with  ply- 
wood skin  covering.  The  fuselage  is  of  composite 
structure  of  arc-welded  steel  tube  framework  with 
light  alloy  covering  for  the  nose  and  under  and 
rear  sections,  and  ply  and  fabric  covering  for  the 
sides  and  upper  surface.  The  undercarriage  is  of 
the  twin  main-wheel  type,  each  pair  of  wheels  be- 
ing carried  between  shock-absorber  legs  which  re- 
tract backwards  into  the  inner  engine  nacelles. 

Three  alternative  types  of  power  plant  are  avail- 
able: Four  Alfa  Romeo  128RC18  nine-cylinder 
radial  engines  rated  at  850  h  p.  each  at  5,905  ft. 
with  930  h.p.  available  for  talce-off.  Four  Bristol 
Pegasus  48  nine-cylinder  radial  engines  each  rated 
at  740  h  p.  at  14,500  ft.  and  with  1,000  h.p.  avail- 
able for  take-off.  Four  Pratt  &  Whitney  R-1830 
Twin  Wasp  fourteen-cylinder  two-row  radial  en- 
gines, each  rated  at  1,065  h.p.  at  7,500  ft.  with 
1,215  h.p.  available  for  take-off. 

There  is  accommodation  for  a  crew  of  five,  30 
passengers  for  normal  operations,  or  38  passengers 
on  short-range  operations.  Span  is  112  ft.  3  in., 
over-all  length  81  ft.  2  in.,  and  wing  area  1,380 
sq.  ft.  With  the  Alfa  Romeo  engines  the  SM-95 
has  a  useful  load  of  17,600  Ib.  and  an  all-up  weight 
of  47,500  Ib.  Cruising  speed  at  11,500  ft.  is  181 
m  p  h.  and  the  range  1,240  miles. 

The  SM-102  is  a  twin-engined  short-range  eight- 
passenger  aircraft  which  has  been  designed  for 
feeder-line  and  charter  operations.  It  is  a  low-wing 
cantilever  monoplane;  the  wings  are  of  all  wooden 
construction  with  plywood  covering,  the  fuselage 
of  rectangular,  welded  steel-tube  structure  covered 
with  fabric  and  plywood. 

The  aircraft  is  powered  by  two  Ranger  SGV- 
770C-1B  12-cylinder  inverted  Vee  air-cooled  en- 
gines, each  rated  at  450  h.p.  at  12,000  ft.  and  with 
520  h.p.  available  for  take-off.  The  crew  of  two  sit 
side  by  side  with  dual  controls;  baggage  compart- 
ments are  provided  in  the  nose  and  aft  of  the 
cabin.  The  principle  dimensions  are  span  59  ft, 
length  41  ft,  height  10  ft.  6  in.,  wing  area  457.3 
sq.  ft.,  gross  weight  10,905  Ib.,  useful  load  3,525 
Ib.  Cruising  speed  at  13,000  ft.  is  180  m.p.h.,  maxi- 
mum speed  230  m.p.h.  at  16,400  ft  Range  at  13,- 
100  ft.  with  eight  passengers  and  705  Ib.  baggage 
is  745  miles. 

D«  Havillcmd  Ohott  Turbojet.  Successor  to  the  De 
Havilland  Goblin  turbojet  engine  is  the  Ghost,  pow- 
er plant  of  the  new  Comet  turbojet  transport.  The 
construction  of  the  Ghost  resembles  that  of  the 
Goblin  in  the  main  essentials.  The  engine  is  built 
round  a  single,  rigid,  rotating  component  with 
bearings  at  front  and  rear  only;  supported  by  a 
conical  steel  "backbone"  member;  and  with  a  com- 
pressor and  diffuser  casing  in  two  sections,  to  which 
the  alternate  divided  or  central-entry  air-intakes 
are  attached. 

A  feature  which  helps  toward  the  remarkable 
compactness  of  the  Ghost  engine  is  the  dimpling 
of  the  steel  cone  to  allow  the  combustion  chamber 
"cans"  to  be  arranged  close  to  the  axis  of  the  en- 
gine, keeping  over-all  diameter  to  a  minimum.  The 
success  of  this  is  shown  by  the  installation  of  a 
Ghost  in  a  standard  Vampire  fuselage,  without  any 
increase  in  cowling  diameter. 
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The  object  of  this  installation  was  primarily  to 
obtain  experience  of  a  single-engine  layout.  How- 
ever, the  combination  of  Vampire  and  Ghost  has 
shown  itself  capable  of  remarkable  performance  at 
high  altitudes  and,  in  March,  1948,  it  set  up  a  new 
international  altitude  record  for  airplanes  when 
Group  Captain  John  Cunningham  flew  to  59,492 
ft.  in  47  min. 

The  most  critical  feature  of  jet-engine  operation 
is  turbine  temperature,  and  at  extreme  altitude  the 
reduced  mass  flow  of  air  increases  still  further  the 
cooling  and  combustion  difficulties.  The  successful 
production  of  high  thrust  at  nearly  60,000  ft.  there- 
fore may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  hardest  test 
such  an  engine  can  undergo.  It  provides  another 
striking  proof  of  the  fundamental  efficiency  of  the 
de  Havilland  principle  of  the  single-sided  cen- 
trifugal compressor. 

The  essence  of  the  case  for  the  de  Havilland 
principle  is  expressed  in  high  installed  efficiency — 
the  highest  possible  percentage  of  test-bed  thrust 
actually  being  delivered  to  propel  the  aircraft,  since 
losses  arising  from  the  enclosing  of  the  engine  are 
negligible  and  the  ducting  requirements  are  very 
modest.  In  practice,  the  installed  efficiency  of  the 
Goblin  in  the  Vampire  (which  were  "made  for 
each  other" )  is  about  97  percent;  that  of  the  Ghost 
in  the  Vampire  is  90  percent.  This  version  of  the 
Ghost  has  divided  air  intake,  while  that  used  in  the 
Ghost-Lancastrian  flying  test-bed  has  the  central 
air  intake,  an  installation  which  shows  practically 
100  percent  efficiency.  The  Ghosts  in  the  Comet 
airliner  also  have  the  central  air  intake. 

The  Ghost  turbojet  engine  consists  of  the  five 
following  main  assemblies — the  compressor  with 
rotating  shaft  and  center  casing,  the  combustion 
system,  the  turbine,  the  exhaust  cone  assembly,  and 
the  wheel  cases. 

The  compressor,  which  comprises  the  air  intake, 
the  impeller,  and  the  diffuser,  is  similar  in  princi- 
ple to  the  centrifugal  supercharger  used  in  recipro- 
cating engines.  The  single-sided  impeller  is  mount- 
ed at  the  forward  end  of  a  short,  stiff  shaft,  the 
turbine  being  mounted  at  the  rear. 

The  combustion  system  consists  of  ten  chambers 
and  their  atomizer-type  burners,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  fuel  from  the  burner  manifold.  Each 
combustion  chamber  tapers  toward  its  downstream 
end  and  is  composed  of  an  inner-flame  tube  of 
heat-resisting  steel  and  an  outer  casing.  Part  of  the 
air  delivered  from  the  diffuser  is  required  for  pri- 
mary combustion,  but  the  greater  proportion  flows 
between  the  flame  tube  and  outer  casing,  diluting 
the  combustion  products  so  that  the  temperature 
may  be  kept  witnin  the  necessary  limits. 

The  turbine  disk  is  made  of  heat-resisting  steel 
and  the  blades  are  inserted  into  the  circumference 
by  means  of  "fir-tree"  roots.  The  blades  rotate  with- 
in a  turbine-shroud  ring  attached  to  the  static- 
blade  ring. 

The  exhaust-cone  assembly  is  made  of  stainless 
steel  and  is  bolted  to  the  turbine  shroud.  It  con- 
sists of  an  inner  cone  and  an  outer  cone  with  pro- 
pelling nozzle  attached.  Air  leaves  the  turbine 
blades  in  an  axial  direction  and  is  directed  and  ex- 
panded in  the  exhaust-cone  assembly  to  form  the 
propulsive  jet. 

Two  wheel  cases  are  attached  to  the  center  top 
and  bottom  of  the  air  intake,  the  accessories  which 
are  mounted  vertically  being  driven  by  a  train  of 
gears  from  the  main  shaft.  The  top  wheelcase  con- 
tains mounting  faces  for  the  starter  motor,  the  cabin 
supercharger  (for  cabin  pressurization ) ,  the  air 
compressor  (for  brakes),  a  1,500-watt  24- volt  gen- 
erator (for  aircraft  services),  a  vacuum  pump  (for 
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blind-flying  instruments  and  cabin  seal),  and  the 
engine-speed  indicator  generator-drive.  The  bottom 
wheelcase  contains  mounting  faces  for  the  fuel 
pumps  and  the  hydraulic  pump. 

Avro  Orenda.  A  new  Canadian  turbojet  destined 
for  the  Avro  Canada  XC-100  jet  fighter  and  prob- 
ably for  the  C-102  turbojet  transport  is  the  Avro 
Orenda  which  will  probably  be  one  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  engines  of  its  type,  in  the  7,000  Ib. 
thrust  class.  Its  length,  from  nose  to  end  of  exhaust 
cone,  is  approximately  11  ft.  The  compressor  is  a 
straight-through,  axial-flow  unit,  its  inlet  guide 
vanes  appearing  about  6}£  in.  high. 

Design  philosophy  is,  apparently,  that  the  air- 
craft accessories  should  have  their  own  gearbox 
within  the  air  frame,  with  just  a  drive  from  the 
engine.  This  would  simplify  "breaking"  during  en- 
gine change.  Compressor  casing  slopes  down  to  the 
rear  and  thus  allows  the  engine  accessories  mount- 
ed on  it  to  be  contained  within  the  largest  diameter 
of  the  engine — about  3%  ft.,  at  the  cluster  of  the  6 
combustion  chambers.  Length  of  the  compressor 
section  indicates  that  it  contains  a  minimum  of  13 
stages. 

Approximating  about  14  inches  in  diameter,  the 
combustion  units  seem  to  be  the  largest  yet  in- 
stalled in  any  turbojet.  Length-to-diameter  ratio  is 
usually  small.  Forward  ( cool )  portion  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber  is  aluminum  alloy;  aft  portion, 
steel.  After  extensive  test-bed  running,  the  expan- 
sion joints  between  chambers  and  the  nozzle  box 
were  exceptionally  clean,  indicating  no  gas  leakage. 
Soon  after  engine  shutdown,  it  was  possible  to  hold 
the  hand  on  the  forward  portion  of  the  nozzle  box. 
Apparently  this  section  is  air  cooled.  Aft  portion 
of  the  box,  somewhat  hotter,  is  probably  insulated. 

Engine  supports  are  located  at  diametrically  op- 
posed points  on  the  sides  of  the  nozzle  box  forward 
section,  probably  because  this  part  is  sufficiently 
cool  to  allow  its  use  as  a  structural  member.  Sus- 
pension at  the  compressor  is  accommodated  via  an 
ingenious  toggle  linkage  from  a  pad  on  either  side 
to  the  casing  bottom.  This  arrangement  would 
probably  allow  all  four  points  to  take  the  loads  re- 
gardless of  aircraft  distortion.  An  impressive  fea- 
ture of  the  Orenda  is  the  remarkable  clarity  of  its 
exhaust — an  indication  of  high  combustion  effi- 
ciency. 

Records  and  Races.  A  few  months  before  his  tragic 
death  during  the  National  Air  Races,  Captain  Wil- 
liam (Bill)  Odom  broke  the  world's  non-stop  dis- 
tance record  for  light  planes  in  a  flight  March  7-8 
from  Honolulu  to  Teterboro,  NJ.  He  was  flying  a 
Beech  Bonanza  Model  35  powered  by  a  6-cylinder, 
185  h.p.,  Continental  Engine.  His  actual  distance 
was  5,273  miles  and  great  circle  distance,  4,957.24 
miles.  His  time  was  36  hrs.,  1  min. 

The  1949  National  Air  Races,  held  in  Cleveland 
over  Labor  Day  week-end,  set  some  new  records 
and  were  marred  only  by  the  tragic  death  of  Bill 
Odom,  whose  F-51  Mustang  went  out  of  control 
in  the  Thompson  Trophy  Race.  First,  second,  and 
third  place  winners  in  the  principal  racing  events 
were: 

Bendix  Trophy  Race — reciprocating  division:  Joe 
De  Bona,  first  place  and  $10,000,  with  an  elapsed 
time  of  4:16:17.5  and  an  average  speed  of  470.136 
m.p.h.,  over  a  1,993-mile  course  from  Rosamond 
Dry  Lake,  Calif.,  to  Cleveland  Municipal  Airport; 
Stanley  H.  Reaver,  second  place  and  $5,500  with 
a  time  of  4:27:37.7  and  average  speed  of  450.221 
m.p.h.;  and  Herman  Salmon,  third  place  and  $3,- 
000  with  4:28:13.7  time  and  449.214  m.p.h. 

Bendix — jet  division:  Major  Vernon  A.  Ford, 
3:45:51.3  and  529.614  m.p.h.;  Capt.  J.  C.  New- 
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man,  3:47:00.3  and  524.620  m.p.h.;  and  Lt.  Col. 
L.  E.  Moon,  3:48:02.1  and  524.551  m.p.h. 

Thompson  Trophy  Race— "R"  Division:  Cook 
Cleland,  Corsair,  397.071  m.p.h.,  $19,000  prize 
money;  Ron  Puckett,  F2G-2  Corsair,  393.527 
m.p.h.  and  $8,300;  and  B.  W.  McKillen,  F2G-1 
Corsair,  387.589  m.p.h.  and  $4,600. 

Thompson — "T"  Division:  Capt.  Bruce  Cunning- 
ham, flying  an  F-86,  586.173  m.p.h.  (new  closed- 
course  record  and  also  a  new  lap  record  of  635.444 
m.p.h.);  and  Capt  Martin  C.  Johansen,  580.152 
m.p.h.  also  in  an  F-86. 

Tinnerman  Trophy  Race — (105  miles):  B.  W. 
McKillen,  F2G,  386.069  m.p.h.  and  $3,750;  Wilson 
V.  Newhall,  F51K,  379.735  m.p.h.  and  $1,750;  and 
J.  H.  G.  McArthur,  Spitfire,  359.565  m.p.h.  and 
$1,050. 

Sohio  Trophy  Race— (105  miles):  Bill  Odom, 
F-51,  388.393  m.p.h.  and  $3,150;  Ron  Puckett, 
F2G,  384.866  m.p.h.  and  $1,750;  and  Charles 
Tucket,  F-63,  381.529  m.p.h.  and  $1,050. 

Goodyear  Trophy  Race — (midgets):  William 
Brennand,  177.340  m.p.h.  and  $7,000;  Keith  Soren- 
sen,  176.726  m.p.h.  and  $4,000;  and  S.  J.  Wittman, 
176.244  m.p.h.  and  $2,200. 

Allison  Jet  Trophy  Race — ( Indianapolis  to  Cleve- 
land): Lieut.  Walter  C.  Rew,  F-80C  powered  by 
Allison  J-33-23  turbojet,  26:13.5  and  594.806 
m.p.h.;  Lieut.  F.  N.  Fugate,  Lockheed  F-80C, 
26:26.3  and  590.007  m.p.h.;  and  Lieut.  P.  E.  Cole- 
man,  F-80C,  28:19.7  and  550.643  m.p.h. 

— LESLIE  E.  NEVILLE 

AVIATION,  Military.  Activity  was  the  keynote  for 
military  aviation  in  1949.  The  year  was  highlighted 
by  progress  in  the  development  of  jet-propelled 
aircraft,  by  the  successful  completion  of  the  Berlin 
Airlift,  bv  the  signing  of  the  foreign  arms  aid  bill, 
and  by  the  conflict  between  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy. 

United  States.  Announcements  of  supersonic 
speeds  attained  by  several  fighter  aircraft  and  the 
predictions  of  inter-planetary  travel  gave  evidence 
of  many  great  achievements  not  yet  revealed.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  late  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Forrestal  who  announced  the  existence  of 
an  "earth  satellite  program,"  other  statements  from 
Air  Force  sources  gave  further  credence  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  flight  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth. 

One  press  release  stated  that,  "Space  flight  is 
no  longer  a  mere  dream,  the  copyright  of  pulp  au- 
thors. Serious  researchers  consider  inter-stellar  trav- 
el a  certainty,  and  the  first  flight  only  a  matter  of 
time."  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  G.  Armstrong,  Comman- 
dant of  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  also  made 
a  statement  that,  "In  spite  of  scoffers,  space  flight  is 
nearly  here  .  .  ." 

A  newspaper  report  published  Dec.  28,  1949, 
stated  that  the  USAF's  experimental  rocket  plane, 
the  X-l,  had  flown  at  a  speed  of  1,989  m.p.h,,  three 
times  the  speed  of  sound.  This  was  repudiated  by 
the  Air  Force  with  the  statement  that,  "For  more 
than  one  year  the  Air  Force  has  made  no  reference 
to  the  speeds  attained  by  the  X-l,  beyond  the  com- 
ment 'had  flown  hundreds  of  miles  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound.'  Because  of  the  continuing  experi- 
ments with  this  model,  security  considerations  pre- 
clude specific  announcements  of  speed."  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  new  X-l  was  supposedly 
designed  for  a  speed  of  1,700  m.p.h. 

The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  proved  itself 
in  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the 
year.  The  Berlin  Airlift,  officially  ended  at  noon  of 
May  12,  1949,  was  brought  to  a  successful  com- 
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pletion  with  the  lifting  of  the  Russian  blockade. 
MATS  counteracted  the  effects  of  that  blockade  by 
supplying  the  2.5  million  residents  of  western  Ber- 
lin with  sufficient  supplies  to  permit  them  to  carry 
on. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  was  ratified  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  on  July  21,  1949.  This  pact  for- 
mally bound  the  12  member  nations  to  military 
unity.  The  United  States  pledged  itself  to  play  a 
major  part  in  this  pact  when,  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, President  Truman  signed  the  bill  to  provide 
foreign  arms  aid.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  this  bill  was  slated  to  pro- 
vide improved  air  power  for  the  western  nations. 

A  new  cold  war  was  started  in  1949.  This  one, 
however,  was  not  in  Berlin  but  in  the  United  States. 
The  Navy,  claiming  discrimination  against  its  air 
arm,  made  bitter  speeches  before  the  House  armed 
services  committee  against  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Air  Force.  Admiral  A.  W.  Radford, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  made  the 
following  statement:  "I  don't  think  the  Air  Force 
is  trying  to  take  over  the  Naval  air  arm;  I  think 
they  are  trying  to  eluninate  it.  ...  The  B-36,  un- 
der any  theory  of  war,  is  a  bad  gamble  with  na- 
tional security.  .  .  .  American  taxpayers  cannot  af- 
ford billion-dollar  blunders."  Captain  John  H. 
Sides,  deputy  assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
claimed  * ...  it  is  folly  for  any  country  to  stake 
its  future  to  any  great  extent  on  the  big  bomber 
and  the  atom  bomb."  The  Air  Force  was  also  at- 
tacked by  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  A.  Ofstie,  liaison 
officer  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  with 
the  testimony  that  ".  .  .  strategic  air  warfare,  as 
practiced  in  the  past  and  as  proposed  for  the 
future,  is  militarily  unsound  and  of  limited  ef- 
fect. ..."  A  statement  made  by  Senator  Brien 
McMahon  briefly  summarized  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Air  Force  supporters  toward  the  testimony 
of  Navy  personnel  *  Now  that  they  don't  have  the 
super-carrier,  it  (the  atom  bomb)  isn't  so  good.'* 

Legislation  was  passed  by  the  81st  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  This  bill  also  did  away  with 
the  National  Military  Establishment  as  such,  and 
converted  it  to  a  Department  of  Defense.  This  gave 
the  combined  military  services  a  position  in  the 
executive  department  with  a  ranking  immediately 
below  that  of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

The  battle  for  a  70-group  Air  Force  continued 
throughout  1949.  President  Truman  was  not  con- 
vinced that  national  security  demanded  70  groups. 
Although  the  81st  Congress  had  voted  sufficient 
funds  in  the  fiscal  1949  budget  to  provide  for  an 
Air  Force  of  58  groups,  the  President  ordered  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Johnson  to  withhold  an  amount 
whicn  would  cause  this  figure  to  be  cut  back  to 
48  groups.  Opposition  to  this  action  was  expressed 
by  ex-Chief  of  Staff  of  the  USAF  General  Carl 
Spaatz.  National  security,  he  said,  "demands  a  min- 
imum of  70  groups,  which  should  not  be  reached  at 
the  expense  of  cutting  arms  aid  to  Europe.  Cutting 
that  strength  back  to  48  groups  endangers  the  se- 
curity of  the  country." 

In  the  interests  ot  unification,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson  abolished  Army  Day,  Navy 
Day,  and  Air  Force  Day.  In  their  place  he  set  aside 
the  third  Saturday  in  May  for  a  combined  observ- 
ance by  all  services.  The  first  official  "Armed  Forc- 
es Day  was  to  be  celebrated  on  May  20,  1950. 

Budqtt.  Although  the  81st  Congress  made  steps 
toward  bringing  into  reality  the  70-group  Air  Force 
approved  by  the  80th  Congress,  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  cut  the  aircraft  procurement  funds  pro* 
vided  in  the  defense  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1950  by  directing  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
A.  Johnson  to  withhold  $615  million  from  the 
amount  voted  by  Congress.  In  so  doing,  the  Presi- 
dent cast  aside  the  recommendations  for  a  70-group 
Air  Force  by  1952  contained  in  the  1947  reports  of 
both  the  Presidential  Air  Policy  Commission  and 
the  Joint  Congressional  Air  Policy  Board.  His  ac- 
tion froze  the  Air  Force  at  the  48-group  level  rec- 
ommended by  him,  and  denied  it  the  opportunity 
to  expand  to  the  58-group  level  for  which  funds 
were  voted  by  the  81st  Congress. 

A  total  of  $6,081  million  was  appropriated  for 
the  Air  Force  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  This  was  a 
great  increase  over  the  $3,191  million  contained 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1949.  The  appropria- 
tion for  naval  aviation  was  $1,618  million  for  fiscal 
year  1950,  an  addition  of  $127  million  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  1949.  The  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  was  allotted 
$63  million  for  fiscal  1950,  a  decrease  from  the 
$66  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1949. 

The  81st  Congress  voted  a  total  of  $2,679  mil- 
lion from  the  fiscal  1950  budget  for  the  procure- 
ment of  new  aircraft.  In  addition  to  the  $615  mil- 
lion ordered  withheld  by  President  Truman,  how- 
ever, Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  cut  $340  mil- 
lion from  the  aircraft  procurement  funds  in  order 
to  fit  the  Defense  Department  budget  ceiling  for 
fiscal  1951.  Of  this  total  cut  of  $955  million,  $752 
million  was  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Air  Force, 
leaving  $1,240  million  for  aircraft  procurement  in 
fiscal  1950.  Secretary  Johnson  slashed  $353  million 
from  the  Navy  funds,  of  which  the  Navy  allotted 
$203  million  as  a  reduction  in  the  Naval  aircraft 
procurement  program. 

In  signing  the  defense  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1950,  President  Truman  made  it  evident 
that  he  would  keep  the  United  States  Air  Force  at 
the  present  48-group  level  indefinitely.  He  said: 
"Although  these  increased  authorizations  would 
have  comparatively  little  effect  upon  military  ex- 
penditures in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  fact  that 
they  are  largely  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  expenditures  in  the 
future.  As  additional  aircraft  authorized  by  this 
act  were  delivered,  we  should  have  to  make  corre- 
sponding provisions  for  additional  personnel  to 
man  them,  for  higher  maintenance  and  operating 
costs,  and  for  greater  replacement  costs. 

"The  present  authorization  for  increased  procure- 
ment would  thus  be  merely  the  first  step  in  an  ex- 
panding program  which  would  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  greatly  increased  appropriations  in  fu- 
ture years. 

"Furthermore,  the  programs  provided  in  the 
budget  were  based  on  national  defense  plans  in 
which  our  air,  naval,  and  land  forces  were  planned 
and  operated  under  a  unified  strategic  concept.  Ex- 
pansion of  one  service  beyond  the  planned  level 
would  require  the  revaluation  of  that  concept.  To 
build  up  the  strength  of  the  other  services  so  that 
they  could  complement  and  support  an  expanded 
Air  Force  would  require  additional. very  large  ap- 
propriations." 

Out  of  the  funds  allotted  for  fiscal  1950,  the  Air 
Force  planned  to  procure  some  1,500  planes.  It  was 
expected  that  this  procurement  would  be  concen- 
trated on  B-36  and  B-47  bombers;  C-97,  C-119, 
and  C-124  cargo  planes;  F-86  and  F-94  fighters; 
and  on  the  T-29  trainer.  The  procurement  funds 
authorized  for  the  Navy  would  permit  them  to  pur- 
chase approximately  843  planes.  The  Navy  planned 
to  buy  about  300  each  of  the  F9F  Panther  and  the 
F2H  Banshee,  about  50  of  the  F7U  tailless  fighters, 
some  of  the  P4M  Mercators,  the  P5Y  turboprop 
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flying  boat,  the  Grumman  AF,  the  Douglas  AD,  the 
Fairchild  R4Q  cargo  plane,  the  Douglas  F3D  all- 
weather  and  night  fignter,  the  North  American  AJ 
attack  bomber,  the  Lockheed  PO-1W  early-warn- 
ing radar-surveillance  aircraft,  and  the  HRP-2  and 
HUP-1  heli copters  manufactured  by  Piasecki. 

Another  phase  of  the  military  aviation  budget, 
although  not  generally  considered  as  such,  was  the 
foreign  arms  aid  bill.  President  Truman  approved  a 
fund  of  $1,314  million  to  provide  such  aid.  A  total 
of  $135,289,975  of  that  amount  was  to  be  spent 
on  military  aviation.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  na- 
tions, Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Denmark. 
Luxembourg,  and  Iceland  were  eligible  for  aid 
from  the  $1,000  million  allotted  to  that  area. 

The  USAF  was  to  provide  $86,860,985  to  be 
spent  as  follows:  $28,310,000  for  aircraft  spare 
parts,  $17,820,000  for  aircraft  ground  handling 
equipment,  $16,990,000  for  training,  $10,030,000 
for  rehabilitation  and  transportation  of  aircraft,  $3,- 
940,000  for  aircraft  maintenance  equipment,  $3,- 
530,000  for  air-warning  and  fighter-control  equip- 
ment, $3,350,000  for  ordnance  supplies,  $2,510,000 
for  communications  and  weather  equipment,  $340,- 
985  for  administration,  and  $40,000  for  personal 
flying  equipment.  The  Navy  was  to  provide  $3,- 
040,000  in  aid,  $1,400,000  for  new  aircraft  and 
spares,  $1,380,000  for  the  rehabilitation  of  aircraft 
and  spares,  and  $260,000  for  the  transportation  of 
equipment. 

Greece  and  Turkey  were  to  receive  a  total  of 
$211,370,000.  The  USAF  would  contribute  $42,- 
015,000  of  that  sum.  The  Philippines,  Korea,  and 
Iran  would  receive  $27,640,000,  of  which  $3,373,- 
990  would  be  spent  by  the  USAF  for  aircraft  spare 
parts.  President  Truman  was  to  decide  how  the 
$75  million  allotted  to  China  would  be  spent 

Research  and  Development.  Both  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  the  U.S.  Navy  showed  increasing  interest  in 
jet-powered  aircraft  during  1949.  It  was  public 
knowledge  that  some  fighter  aircraft  had  exceeded 
the  speed  of  sound  on  several  occasions.  How  many 
times  or  with  what  planes  this  had  been  done  could 
only  be  guessed.  Missiles  also  came  into  greater 
prominence  during  the  year. 

The  Air  Force  continued  development  of  their 
experimental  planes  which  first  won  attention  with 
the  announcement  in  1948  that  theX-1  had  exceed- 
ed the  speed  of  sound  in  level  flight.  New  models 
of  the  X-l  were  said  to  be  designed  for  a  speed 
of  Mach  2.04,  1,350  m.p.h.  above  35,000  feet.  The 
second  of  this  series  of  experimental  aircraft,  the 
X-2,  was  designed  for  a  speed  of  2,250  m.p.h.  at 
100,000  feet.  This  swept-wing  plane  was  expected 
to  be  fitted  with  a  Curtiss- Wright  rocket  engine 
late  in  1949  and  to  be  ready  for  flight  testing  early 
in  1950. 

The  X-3  will  be  powered  with  several  types  of 
engines  for  use  in  design  studies.  Estimates  placed 
the  design  speed  of  the  X-3  at  2,500  m.p.h.  at  an 
altitude  of  200,000  feet.  The  X-4  has  been  flying 
since  June  7,  lf)49.  This  swept-wing  tailless  aircraft 
was  designed  to  test  such  a  configuration  at  or  near 
sonic  speeds.  It  is  expected  that  considerable  data 
will  be  obtained  on  the  handling  characteristics 
of  such  types  in  the  complex  transonic  zone.  The 
X-4,  powered  by  two  1,600-lb.  thrust  Westinghouse 
19B  turbojet  engines,  was  designed  for  a  speed  of 
650  m.p.h.  at  10,000  feet.  The  X-5  was  the  latest 
of  this  experimental  series.  The  only  information 
available  was  that  the  X-5  was  to  be  capable  of 
varying  the  degree  of  sweep  back  of  its  wings  while 
in  flight. 

Development  work  was  continuing  on  the  con- 
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troversial  B-36  bomber.  This  bomber  was  being 
modified  to  attain  a  peak  speed  of  500  m.p.h.  at 
50,000  feet.  The  B-36D  prototype  was  successful 
in  its  first  flight  tests.  In  this  model  the  four  Allison 
J-35-19  engines  which  were  used  originally  were 
replaced  with  General  Electric  J-47  turbojet  power 
plants.  The  J-47  engines,  rated  at  5,000  Ib.  static 
thrust,  raised  the  total  take-off  thrust  of  the  turbojet 
installations  from  19,600  to  20,800  Ib.  A  speed  of 
435  m.p.h.  at  45,000  feet  was  expected  with  this 
modification. 

Eight  of  the  USAF  B-35  flying-wing  bombers 
were  converted  to  turbojet  power.  The  Allison  J-35- 
19  engine  was  used  for  the  modification.  One  B-35 
was  being  equipped  to  serve  as  a  test  bed  for  the 
10,000-horsepower  Northrup  Turbodyne  II  power 
plant.  The  XB-47,  the  six-jet  medium  bomber  of 
the  USAF,  set  an  unofficial  transcontinental  record 
during  1949.  This  plane,  powered  by  six  General 
Electric  T-47  turbojet  engines,  flew  a  distance  of 
2,289  miles  in  3  hours  and  46  minutes  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  607  m.p.h.  The  problem  of  instability 
in  this  aircraft,  due  to  the  swept  wing  and  tail,  was 
solved  by  the  installation  of  a  rate-sensitive  auto- 
pilot control. 

Two  experimental  models  of  the  Martin  B-48 
bomber  were  delivered  to  the  USAF  in  1949.  These 
models  were  powered  by  six  turbojet  engines,  but 
a  turboprop  version  was  being  considered.  The 
XB-51  three-jet  fighter-bomber  was  equipped  with 
three  General  Electric  J-47  turbojet  engines.  This 
aircraft,  with  a  gross  weight  of  approximately  80,- 
000  Ib.,  had  a  top  speed  of  600  m.p  h.  at  sea  level 

The  Boeing  XB-52  was  being  prepared  by  the 
USAF  to  succeed  the  B-36  as  an  intercontinental 
bomber.  This  plane  resembled  a  B-47,  but  had 
eight  instead  of  six  jet  engines.  It  was  planned  to 
use  the  General  Electric  XJ-53  turbojet  engines 
which  were  said  to  be  designed  for  a  thrust  rating 
of  over  10,000  Ib  The  majority  of  the  fighter  planes 
announced  in  1949  were  modifications  of  models 
previously  publicized.  One  of  these,  the  F-84E 
Thunderjet,  had  been  redesigned  to  provide  great- 
er speed  with  an  850-mile  radius  of  action  and  a 
service  ceiling  of  over  45,000  feet.  This  fighter, 
powered  by  the  Allison  J-35A-17  turbojet  engine, 
was  expected  to  have  the  fastest  rate  of  clinib  of 
any  in  the  USAF. 

The  XF-88  Voodoo,  powered  by  two  Westing- 
house  24C  jet  engines,  was  expected  to  have  a  top 
speed  of  over  700  m.p.h.  This  aircraft  was  designed 
as  a  long-range  penetration  fighter.  The  twin-jet 
XF-89  night  nghter,  powered  by  two  Allison  J-35 
engines,  was  flight  tested  during  1949.  The  rated 
speed  of  this  plane  was  over  625  m.p.h.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  General  Electric  T-47  engines  will  be 
used  in  the  production  models. 

The  XF-90  penetration  jet  fighter  was  first  flight 
tested  in  1949.  It  was  announced  that  this  aircraft, 
designed  for  sonic  speeds,  had  flown  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound  in  level  flight  during  tests.  Using 
a  dual  Westinghouse  J-34-WE-22  turbojet  installa- 
tion with  after-burners,  the  XF-90  had  a  total 
thrust  of  about  12,000  Ib.  Only  a  special  experi- 
mental British  Gloster  Meteor  powered  by  two 
Rolls-Royce  Avon  engines  was  known  to  have  a 
greater  thrust.  Additional  take-off  power  was  sup- 
plied by  two  standard  JATO  solid-fuel  rockets.  The 
XF-90  had  thin  swept  wings  and  tail  and  its  large 
internal  fuel  supply  plus  two  220-gallon  tip  tanks 
gave  it  a  maximum  range  of  more  than  2,000  miles 
at  high  altitude. 

The  main  feature  of  the  XF-91  interceptor  fight- 
er was  the  universally  tapered  wings.  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  provide  data  on  the  high-speed  per- 
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formance  of  such  a  configuration.  It  was  designed 
to  be  powered  by  a  General  Electric  J-47  turbojet 
engine  and  four  rocket  motors.  The  rocket  motors 
were  for  use  in  assisting  take-off  or  high-speed  ac- 
celeration at  sonic  speeds. 

The  USAF  sponsored  design  of  a  radically  new 
aircraft  with  the  delta-wing  Model  7002,  redesig- 
nated  the  XF-92A.  This  plane  was  intended  for 
obtaining  data  on  the  stability  and  control  of  the 
delta- wing  configuration.  During  flight  tests  in  1949 
it  was  reported  to  have  attained  a  speed  of  Mach 
0.9.  Originally  designed  to  be  powered  by  a  ramjet 
engine  with  take-off  assistance  provided  by  a  series 
of  ducted  rocket  motors,  the  XF-92A  was  flight 
tested  with  an  Allison  J-33  turbojet  installation. 

The  U.S.  Navy's  F9F  Panther  jet  fighter  entered 
squadron  service.  It  has  a  top  speed  of  Mach  0.95 
and  ceiling  of  53,000  feet  The  XF7U-1  Cutlass,  a 
Navy  twin-jet  fighter,  unofficially  exceeded  the 
world  speed  record  of  670  m  p.h.  set  by  the  Air 
Force's  F-86A  Sabre.  The  D-558-II  Skyrocket,  an- 
other Navy  fighter,  attained  a  speed  of  Mach  1.03 
at  an  altitude  of  26,000  feet  during  flight  tests.  The 
Skyrocket  was  designed  for  a  maximum  speed  of 
1,820  m.p  h.  at  60,000  feet. 

The  U.S.  Navy  also  had  a  new  search  plane  for 
operation  against  schnorkelling  submarines.  The 
experimental  model  was  designated  the  XBT3F-1, 
but  the  production  model  will  be  known  as  AF-1 
and  AF-2.  The  latest  flying  boat  in  1949  was  the 
XP5Y-1,  powered  by  four  Allison  T-40  turbojets. 
Its  top  speed  was  estimated  at  approximately  390 
m.p.h.  Tne  newest  Navy  helicopter  was  the  five- 
place  XHJS-1.  The  USAF's  C-124A  transport  was 
supposed  to  go  into  production  late  in  1949.  An- 
other important  transport  of  the  Air  Force  was  the 
twin-engine  C-122.  This  cargo  plane  was  capable 
of  carrying  a  useful  load  of  12,000  Ib.  over  a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  200 
m.p  h. 

A  Lockheed  Constellation,  the  PO-1W,  was  mod- 
ified to  serve  as  a  combination  long-range  radar 
plane  and  airborne  combat  communications  cen- 
ter. The  Air  Force  developed  a  radio-controlled  tar- 
get plane,  the  OQ-19A,  for  use  in  training  fighter 
pilots,  bomber  gunners,  and  anti-aircraft  artillery 
personnel.  This  plane  could  perform  all  conven- 
tional acrobatics  while  controlled  from  the  ground. 
At  a  distance  of  200  yards  this  300-lb.  aircraft  had 
the  appearance  of  a  normal  fighter  at  a  distance 
of  500  yards. 

Two  trainer  aircraft  were  test  flown  in  Septem- 
ber, 1949.  The  North  American  T-28,  a  single- 
engine,  low-wing  monoplane,  was  designed  to  re- 
place the  T-6  Texan  used  in  training  pilots  during 
World  War  II.  A  modification  of  the  Convair  Mod- 
el 240  transport,  the  T-29  will  train  student  navi- 
gators. This  "Flying  Classroom"  has  14  stations, 
each  equipped  with  a  loran  scope,  radio  compass, 
altimeter,  air  speed  indicator,  drift  meter,  and  map 
table. 

In  October,  the  Air  Force  revealed  a  new  "Fly- 
ing Boom"  in-flight  refueling  method  which  elimi- 
nates some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
gravity  feed  system.  In  using  this  new  technique, 
two  planes  fly  in  formation  and  a  controlled  tele- 
scoping boom  carried  beneath  the  tanker  plane  is 
"flown  into  position  by  the  tanker  plane  and  in- 
serted into  a  socket  in  the  nose  of  the  receiver 
plane.  The  fuel  is  transferred  under  pressure. 

Missiles  and  pilotless  aircraft  also  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  research  programs  of  both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  One  of  the  older  rockets, 
the  WAC  Corporal,  was  being  used  in  testing  the 
multi-stage  principle  for  attaining  higher  altitudes. 
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Installed  in  the  nose  of  a  V-2  rocket,  the  WAC 
Corporal  was  fired  when  the  V-2  was  traveling  at 
a  speed  of  3,500  m.p.h.  and  had  reached  an  alti- 
tude of  100  miles.  The  WAC  Corporal  was  accel- 
erated to  a  speed  of  more  than  5,000  m.p.h.  and 
was  reported  to  have  attained  an  altitude  of  over 
250  miles. 

The  Martin  Viking  rocket  missile,  first  delivered 
to  the  Navy  in  January,  1949,  made  its  first  free 
flight  in  May.  This  five-ton  missile  attained  an  alti- 
tude of  51.5  miles  in  tests  at  White  Sands  Proving 
Grounds,  New  Mexico.  The  North  American  NAT1 V 
guided  missile  was  to  be  used  by  the  USAF  to  train 
missile  launching  crews  and  to  test  aerodynamic 
research  for  control  systems.  The  JB-3,  an  air-to-air 
guided  missile,  was  equipped  with  a  radar  seeker 
control  head.  This  jet-propelled  missile  was  intend- 
ed as  a  weapon  against  enemy  aircraft  and  guided 
missiles. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  experimenting  on  meth- 
ods for  bringing  the  recording  instruments  carried 
in  rockets  safely  to  ground.  A  promising  solution 
appears  to  be  a  delay ed-opening  parachute.  When 
the  warhead  becomes  detached  from  the  missile  at 
an  altitude  of  100  miles  or  more,  a  30-foot  para- 
chute carries  it  down  to  an  altitude  of  about  50 
miles.  At  that  altitude  the  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere causes  the  main  100-foot  chute  to  open,  and 
the  instruments  are  carried  safely  to  ground. 

Work  was  started  in  1949  on  the  establishment 
of  a  guided-missile  test  range  on  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida near  the  mouth  of  the  Banana  River.  This  range 
is  intended  for  use  by  the  joint  Army,  Air  Force, 
and  Navy  laboratories.  Missiles  will  be  fired  over 
the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  direction  of  the  Bahamas 
Islands.  Radar  stations  will  be  located  along  the 
route  of  the  missiles  for  guidance  and  tracking. 

Several  turbojet  and  turboprop  engines  were 
either  in  the  process  of  development  or  going  into 
production.  The  Fairchild  J-44  turbojet,  an  ex- 
pendable unit,  was  being  delivered  to  the  Navy. 
The  J-47  was  also  in  the  delivery  staee.  This  turbo- 
jet engine  was  rated  at  5,000  pounds  static  thrust 
and  was  used  in  the  F-86  fighter  and  B-47  bomber. 
The  JT-6B  Turbo-Wasp,  a  production  model  of 
the  Rolls-Royce  Nene  engine,  was  to  be  used  in 
the  Navy's  F9F-2  Panther.  The  production  model 
of  the  Allison  T-40  turboprop,  the  T-40-2,  was 
rated  at  5,500  horsepower.  The  J-48  was  a  version 
of  the  Rolls-Royce  Tay  turbojet  engine  and  had  a 
higher  power  rating  than  the  Rolls-Royce  Nene. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics and  the  National  Military  Establishment 
planned  to  combine  their  efforts  in  a  10-year  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  transonic  and  super- 
sonic wind  tunnels.  This  program,  known  as  the 
"Unitary  Plan,"  was  expected  to  cost  a  total  of 
$1,100  million. 

The  biennial  inspection  of  the  Langley  Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory  of  the  NACA  by  industry  revealed 
considerable  progress  in  the  field  of  research.  By 
using  electrically  charged  nitrogen  to  produce  an 
afterglow,  researchers  are  now  able  to  photograph 
the  effects  of  high  Mach  numbers  in  low  densities 
on  various  aircraft  configurations.  Another  interest- 
ing achievement  of  NACA  research  was  the  dis- 
covery that  conventional  propellers  may  be  prac- 
tical at  supersonic  speeds.  This  was  in  contrast  to 
the  belief  that  propellers  lose  their  efficiency  at 
speeds  above  Mach  0.85. 

Significant  progress  was  made  by  NACA  in  sev- 
eral phases  of  aeronautical  research.  Among  these 
are  boundary  layer  control  in  which  the  optimum 
aspect  for  a  wing  of  given  area  may  be  increased; 
a  new  automatic  pilot  using  a  rate-sensitive  gyro 
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which  is  sensitive  to  the  rate  of  change  of  rotation 
about  the  axes  and  not  to  the  angular  change  only, 
and  the  new  science  of  aeroelasticitv  which  covers 
many  aerodynamic  and  structural  phenomena. 

The  4  X  4-foot  supersonic  wind  tunnel  at  Lang- 
ley  Aeronautical  Laboratory  has  been  put  in  use 
for  research  at  Mach  numbers  between  1.2  and  2.2. 
The  45,000-horsepower  power  unit  for  which  the 
tunnel  was  designed  had  not  yet  been  installed. 
The  research  objectives  of  the  USAF  were  defined 
in  USAF  Regulation  80-R  which  was  approved  by 
General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  the  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff.  According  to  that  regulation,  the  research 
mission  of  the  Air  Force  is  "to  perform  or  sponsor 
the  necessary  studies  and  experimentation  to  in- 
sure timely  improvements  in  concepts,  techniques, 
and  materiel  for  personnel  utilization,  training, 
management,  planning,  operation,  intelligence,  en- 
gineering development,  production,  supply,  and 
maintenance  by  application  of  the  best  scientific 
knowledge,  personnel,  and  facilities  to  specific 
problems  and  promising  fields." 

The  objective  of  background  research  is  to  de- 
termine what  items  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
miHtary  services  and  to  concentrate  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  in  those  channels.  However,  the 
regulation  warns  that  the  effect  upon  national  econ- 
omy should  be  one  of  the  deciding  factors  in  de- 
termining the  ultimate  value  of  a  weapon.  Basic 
research  consists  of  studies  to  provide  knowledge 
which  may  be  applied  to  new  materiel,  techniques, 
and  concepts  that  might  be  of  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons.  Applied  research  is  the  solv- 
ing of  particular  problems  arising  from  military  re- 
quirements by  the  application  of  knowledge  and 
facilities  which  are  available. 

Operations.  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson 
signed  the  last  of  a  series  of  40  Transfer  Orders  on 
July  22,  1949.  This  action  marked  the  end  of  a 
two-year  project  requiring  the  transfer  of  nearly 
a  hundred  generalized  functions  from  the  Army  to 
the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  was  thus  legally  es- 
tablished as  a  separate  Department  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment,  as  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947. 

In  a  memorandum  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
three  military  departments,  Secretary  Johnson 
pointed  out  that,  "Although  Congress  created  three 
separate  military  departments,  it  was  not  its  intent 
to  impede  the  integration  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  three  departments.  The  efforts  of  this  office, 
therefore,  have  always  been  directed  toward 
achievement  of  the  fullest  possible  integration,  an 
objective  which  will  be  attained  more  readily  now 
that  the  activities  of  all  three  services  are  author- 
ized by  law  to  a  comparable  extent/' 

The  new  unification  act  converted  the  National 
Military  Establishment  into  a  Department  of  De- 
fense, thus  bringing  it  into  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.  The  three  service  departments 
were  made  military  departments  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  In  addition  to  changing  the 
general  direction"  of  the  1947  act  to  "direction, 
authority,  and  control,"  the  position  of  the  Defense 
Secretary  was  further  strengthened  by  the  creation 
of  four  new  posts:  a  deputy  secretary  of  defense 
in  place  of  the  under  secretary  and  three  assistant 
secretaries  of  defense.  A  chairmanship  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  was  established.  This  position  was 
to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment  with  Sen- 
ate approval. 

The  chairman  would  preside  over  the  three 
chiefs  of  staff,  but  he  would  have  no  vote.  The 
Vice  President  was  made  a  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  secretaries  of  the  three 
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services  were  removed  from  membership.  The  War 
Council  was  redesignated  the  Armed  Forces  Policy 
Council  with  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  added  to 
its  membership.  The  Munitions  Board  and  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Board  were  placed  under 
the  "authority  and  direction"  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

A  new  organization  was  formed  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  management  of  the  budg- 
et. A  comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  a  comptroller  and  deputy  comptroller  in  each 
of  the  three  departments  were  created.  See  NAVAL 
PROGRESS  under  United  States. 

The  USAF  further  planned  a  five-year  program 
of  air  maneuvers  which  were  intended  to  test  the 
offensive  effectiveness  of  their  air  power  against 
the  efficacy  of  their  defense.  The  first  of  the  ma- 
neuvers, Operation  Blackjack,  was  scheduled  for 
May,  1949,  and  consisted  of  an  attack  by  B-36  and 
B-50  bombers,  aided  by  B-29  aerial  tankers,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  metropolitan  area.  The  defense 
against  this  attack  was  provided  by  Air  Defense 
Command  jet  fighters.  The  1950  maneuver,  desig- 
nated Operation  Poker,  is  to  consist  of  an  attack 
by  the  Strategic  Air  Command  on  Caribbean  bases. 
Operation  Casino,  scheduled  to  take  place  in  1951, 
calls  for  attacks  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command  on 
industrial  targets  over  the  entire  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  from  bases  in  Alaska,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  Caribbean.  An  attack  on  the  west 
coast  from  bases  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  will  take 
place  in  1952.  The  culmination  of  this  program  in 
1953  will  be  a  sweeping  attack  on  key  targets  over 
the  entire  United  States  from  any  overseas  bases 
which  are  available. 

An  achievement  to  which  the  National  Military 
Establishment  could  well  point  with  pride  was 
the  Berlin  Airlift.  From  its  start  on  June  26,  1948, 
to  its  end  at  noon  of  May  12,  1949,  the  United 
States  planes  had  made  132,738  flights  and  had 
carried  a  total  cargo  and  passenger  tonnage  of 
1,221,281.  Twenty-eight  American  personnel  were 
killed  in  crashes.  The  total  cost  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  operations  was  estimated  at  $181,307,- 
900.  This  figure  did  not  include  the  pay  and  sub- 
sistence required  for  the  Department  or  the  Army 
personnel  whose  assistance  made  the  air  supply 
project  possible;  nor  did  it  include  the  actual  cost 
of  the  supplies  flown  through  the  corridors  to  sup- 
ply the  2.5  million  residents  of  the  western  sectors 
of  Berlin. 

A  miniature  edition  of  the  Berlin  Airlift  was  the 
USAF  Operation  Hayride.  The  24-day  emergency 
airlift  began  on  Jan.  24,  1949.  Its  purpose  was  to 
supply  snowbound  ranchers  and  their  cattle  in  the 
Nevada  area.  A  total  of  1,879  tons  of  cattle  feed, 
regular  food  rations,  medical  supplies,  and  emer- 
gency medical  equipment  were  delivered. 

As  of  July  1, 1949,  the  USAF  had  a  total  of  9,400 
planes  in  active  status.  This  total  consisted  of  both 
World  War  II  and  postwar  types.  Included  among 
these  were  combat  and  utility  aircraft.  The  combat 
types  were  bombers,  fighters,  reconnaissance,  com- 
bat amphibian,  and  search  and  rescue  planes  per- 
forming the  mission  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Utility  aircraft  included  transport,  trainer  and 
communications,  and  former  combat  planes.  The 
total  number  of  officers  and  airmen  on  duty  in  the 
USAF  reached  419.919  as  of  Aug.  31,  1949.  This 
number  represented  the  full-time  military  person- 
nel, regulars  and  reserves,  on  active  duty. 

The  48-group  Air  Force  would  comprise  4  B-36 
bomber  groups,  10  medium  bomber  groups,  1  light 
bomber  group,  20  fighter  groups,  6  strategic  recon- 
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naissance  groups,  1  tactical  reconnaissance  group, 
and  6  troop  carrier  groups. 

Foreign  Developments.  Continued  unrest  in  Europe 
and  strife  in  the  East  caused  the  countries  of  the 
world  to  strive  to  maintain  sufficient  air  power  to 
ward  off  any  possible  aggression.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  appeared  to  be  leading  in  the 
development  of  jet  engines  and  aircraft.  No  infor- 
mation came  directly  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
but  it  was  assumed  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  also  ac- 
tive in  improving  the  planes  and  missiles  used  by 
its  Air  Force.  The  announcement  by  President  Tru- 
man that  an  atomic  explosion  had  occurred  within 
the  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  gave  further  impetus 
to  aeronautical  research  and  development. 

Great  Britain.  Although  the  British  government 
announced  plans  to  double  its  fighter-plane  pro- 
duction, no  significant  progress  had  been  made  in 
that  respect.  Several  new  aircraft  were  announced 
but  none  appeared  to  be  in  large-scale  production. 
The  budget  of  the  RAF  for  fiscal  year  1949-50  was 
increased  to  $828  million  as  compared  with  approx- 
imately $756  million  for  the  previous  year.  About 
$200  million  of  this  amount  was  allotted  for  the 
purchase  of  new  aircraft.  Doubling  the  strength  of 
the  day-fighter  squadrons  in  Britain  and  convert- 
ing the  overseas  squadrons  to  jet-powered  planes 
was  scheduled  for  completion  by  June,  1950. 

The  Hawker  P.  1052,  a  swept-wing  version  of 
the  N.7/46,  was  flight  tested  during  1949.  This 
new  fighter,  powered  by  a  single  Rolls-Royce  Nene 
turbojet  engine,  averaged  618  m.p  h.  in  a  flight 
from  London  to  Paris.  The  experimental  Superma- 
rine  510  fighter  was  a  swept-wing  version  of  the 
Attacker.  It  is  expected  that  the  Supermanne  will 
perform  at  Inch  Mach  numbers 

A  new  jet  bomber  was  displayed  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Aircraft  Con- 
structors at  Farnborougn,  England.  This  was  th«* 
English  Electric  A.I,  powered  by  two  Rolls-Royce 
Avon  turbojet  engines.  Intended  as  a  twin-jet,  me- 
dium-range bomber,  this  straight-wing  aircraft  was 
expected  to  exceed  500  m  p.h.  The  delta- wing  Avro 
707  jet  fighter  was  also  displayed  at  the  Farnbor- 
ough  show,  and  it  was  reported  to  be  capable  of 
supersonic  speed.  The  new  Shackleton  bomber 
made  its  first  flight  in  1949.  It  was  designed  as  an 
antisubmarine  patrol  bomber  and  was  powered  by 
four  Rolls-Royce  Griffon  piston  engines.  It  was  ca- 
pable of  flving  at  better  than  200  m.p.h.  with  a 
range  of  about  6,000  miles. 

Naval  aviation  also  received  its  share  of  atten- 
tion in  Britain.  One  aircraft  carrier,  the  Eagle,  was 
launched  in  1949  and  another,  the  Ark  Royal,  was 
being  built.  Both  of  these  carriers  were  in  the  37.- 
000-ton  class  and  were  equipped  with  flexible  deck 
to  permit  belly  landing  or  aircraft,  thus  eliminating 
the  use  of  heavy  landing  gear.  Two  antisubmarine 
aircraft  for  the  Royal  Navy  were  announced.  These 
were  the  Fairey  17  and  the  Blackburn  Y.A.5,  both 
having  gull  wings.  It  was  planned  to  equip  both 
bombers  with  turboprop  engines. 

All  aeronautical  research  in  England  was  di- 
rected by  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply.  They 
adopted  the  method  of  using  aerodynamic  research 
rockets  for  research  in  supersonic  flight  developed 
by  the  NACA.  A  20-foot  research  rocket,  the  "Liz- 
zie," was  displayed  at  Farnborough.  The  "Lizzie" 
has  provided  research  data  up  to  1,200  m.p.h.  and 
Mach  1.4.  This  rocket  uses  a  booster  for  take-off 
and  flies  with  power  provided  by  a  2,800-lb.  thrust 
rocket  using  alcohol  and  oxygen  for  fuel. 

France.  Although  France  made  little  progress  in 
building  up  a  sizable  air  force,  they  produced  a 
number  of  experimental  aircraft  of  various  types. 
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Two  of  the  most  promising  fighters  yet  revealed 
were  the  SO  6020  and  the  MD  450,  both  using 
Nene  turbojet  engines.  The  SO  6020  has  swept 
wings  and  was  designed  for  a  speed  of  645  m.p.h. 
The  MD  450  had  an  unswept  low- wing  configura- 
tion and  was  in  the  600-m.p.h.  class. 

The  LeDuc  010,  an  experimental  type,  rides 
on  the  back  of  a  conventional  Languedoc  aircraft. 
It  had  ramjet  power  and  was  designed  for  a  speed 
of  550  m.p.h.  at  50,000  feet.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  it  would  be  fitted  with  auxiliary  rockets  for 
take-off. 

The  SE  1800  is  part  of  a  jet-propelled  flying- 
wing  project.  Data  was  being  obtained  on  another 
jet  bomber  project  with  the  SE  2410.  A  French 
version  of  the  British  Vampire  was  being  manu- 
factured in  France  under  license.  This  plane,  the 
Vampire  FB  Mark  V,  would  be  used  as  a  fighter- 
bomber. 

U.S.S.R.  Very  little  information  was  available 
about  developments  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  only  new 
aircraft  reported  were  two  helicopters  and  one 
trainer.  One  helicopter  was  the  Bratukhin,  an  all- 
metal  plane  with  three-bladed,  counter-rotating 
propellers,  and  the  other  was  the  Kamov  "Verto- 
let,  using  coaxial  three-bladed  propellers  pow- 
ered by  a  two-cylinder  engine.  The  Kamov  heli- 
copter was  equipped  with  pontoons  to  permit  land- 
ing on  water.  The  Yak- 11  trainer  was  a  version  of 
the  USAF's  T-6  and  was  an  advanced  trainer  for 
introduction  to  single-seat  fighters  powered  with 
conventional  piston  engines. 

Canada.  The  military  budget  of  Canada  for  fiscal 
1949  was  $50  million  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
and  $95  million  for  the  Canadian  Army.  Defense 
research,  which  included  aeronautical  research, 
was  allotted  $16  million.  Another  $350,000  was  al- 
lotted to  the  University  of  Toronto  for  supersonic 
research.  Approximately  70  percent  of  that  amount 
will  be  used  for  modifications  to  buildings  and  for 
construction  of  a  supersonic  wind  tunnel.  This  tun- 
nel is  to  be  similar  to  the  German  "Kochel"  oper- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  Maryland.  Design  capa- 
bilities of  the  tunnel  are  to  be  for  a  speed  of  Mach 
10. 

A  Canadian  plant  of  the  A.  V.  Roe  Company  was 
developing  a  ne w  twin-engine  jet  fighter.  They  also 
were  working  on  a  new  turbojet  engine,  the 
Orenda,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  static  thrust 
rating  between  5,000  and  7,500  Ib. 

Scandinavia.  Sweden  has  planned  a  seven-year 
program  for  building  up  its  air  force.  The  fighter 
strength  is  to  be  increased  by  50  percent  and  70 
planes  will  be  the  total  for  each  wing  instead  of  the 

?  resent  45.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  program  is 
,100  million  Swedish  crowns.  In  1949  the  Swedish 
Air  Foice  comprised  Mustangs,  Spitfires,  Vampires, 
and  Mosquitos.  The  jet-propelled  J-21  was  being 
produced  by  the  SAAB  Airplane  Company  and 
would  probably  play,  an  important  part  in  Swedish 
air  power.  The  J-29^  a  jet-propelled  fighter  in  the 
over  600-m.p.h.  class  is  also  expected  to  take  its 
place  in  the  Swedish  defense  system. 

The  Norwegian  Air  Force  was  in  the  first  stages 
of  development  and  included  British  Spitfire  and 
Vampire  fighters.  Denmark  also  was  far  behind  in 
the  establishment  of  an  air  force.  Of  some  signifi- 
cance was  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Danish  Air  Force 
had  ordered  20  Meteor  jet  fighters  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

General.  The  military  budgets  of  most  of  the  ma- 
jor countries  showed  increases  in  1949.  Australia 
planned  for  an  air  force  of  3,243  men  and  144  air- 
craft. They  expected  to  spend  approximately  $815 
million  during  the  next  5  years  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  their  military  forces  at  the  planned  levels. 
India  appropriated  $50  million  to  be  spent  on  the 
air  force  for  the  period,  1949-50.  The  1949  budget 
for  the  Brazilian  Air  Ministry  was  $75  million,  an 
increase  of  $10  million  over  that  for  1948.  Italy, 
although  limited  in  the  size  of  its  air  force  by  peace 
treaties,  appropriated  27.7  milliard  lire  for  its 
1949-50  aviation  budget. 

Records.  Several  records,  both  official  and  un- 
official, were  set  during  1949.  The  Navy's  XF7U-1 
Cutlass,  a  twin-jet  fighter,  unofficially  exceeded  the 
world  speed  record  set  by  the  USAF's  F-86A  Sa- 
bre. Another  world-speed  record  was  broken  by  a 
two-place  Sikorsky  S-52-1  helicopter.  The  official 
speed  record  for  helicopters,  held  by  a  British  Fair- 
ey  Gyrodyne  at  124.3  m.p.h.,  was  surpassed  by  the 
S-52-1  record  of  129.616  m.p  h.  The  Navy's  ex- 
perimental Piasecki  XHJP-1  helicopter  set  an  un- 
official speed  record  of  131  m.p.h. 

The  first  nonstop  around-the-world  flight  was 
made  by  an  Air  Force  B-50  bomber,  the  Lucky 
Lady  II.  The  flight  took  94  hours  and  1  minute  and 
covered  a  distance  of  23,450  miles.  It  demonstrated 
the  progress  made  in  increasing  the  range  of  air- 
craft by  "in-flight"  refueling  and  fuel  conservation 
by  "cruise  control"  techniques.  Air  Force  B-29 
tanker  planes  refueled  the  B-40  by  means  of  a  flex- 
ible hose,  gruxity  feed  system  at  four  points  along 
its  global  route. 

The  Boeing  B-47  Stratojet,  a  high-speed  medium 
bomber  powered  by  6  jet  engines,  established  a 
record  flight  for  bombers  by  flying  from  Moses 
Lake,  Wash.,  to  Washington,  D.C.  on  Feb.  8,  1949, 
in  3  hours  and  46  minutes. 

— MATTHIAS  HOLLANDER 

AZORES.  A  Portuguese  archipelago  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  about  800  miles  west  of  Portugal  and  2,100 
miles  east  of  New  York.  Area:  889  square  miles; 
population  (1940  census),  286,985.  The  eastern 
group  comprises  Santa  Maria  and  Sao  Miguel  ( 297 
sq.  mi.)  islands;  the  central  group  the  islands  of 
Terceira,  Graciosa,  Sao  Jorge,  Pico,  and  Fayal;  and 
the  western  group  the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo. 
Each  of  the  three  administrative  districts  sends  its 
representatives  to  the  Chamber  in  Lisbon.  Their 
capitals  are:  Ponta  Delgada  on  Sao  Miguel  (pop. 
21,048),  Horta  on  Fayal  (pop.  8,407),  and  Angra 
do  Heroismo  on  Terceira  (pop.  11,706). 

Agriculture,  dairying,  fisning,  and  needlework 
are  the  chief  occupations.  The  principal  crops  are 
corn,  hothouse  pineapples,  fruits,  sugar  beets, 
wheat,  and  tobacco.  Imports  come  mainly  from 
Portugal.  The  Azores  is  an  important  center  of 
world  communication  and  has  15  Atlantic  cables. 
Air  bases  in  the  islands  are  strategically  important. 

BADMINTON.  Marten  Mendez,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
won  the  men's  singles  in  the  national  champion- 
ships; and  Ethel  Marshall,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  gained 
women's  laurels  for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  and 
Mrs.  Thelma  Scovil  and  Janet  Wright,  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.,  took  women's  doubles  honors.  Barney 
McCay  and  Wynn  Rogers  annexed  the  men's  dou- 
bles. Rogers  then  teamed  with  Mrs.  Loma  Smith, 
Arcadia,  Calif.,  to  win  the  mixed  doubles  prize. 

Dr.  David  Freeman,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  top-rank- 
ing player  of  the  United  States,  had  a  busy  season 
abroad,  winning  the  All-England  title  and  the  Dan- 
ish tournament.  Freeman  also  headed  the  United 
States  team  which  played  for  the  Sir  George  Thom- 
as Cup,  the  Americans  being  eliminated  by  Ma- 
laya, 6-3,  in  the  semifinal  round  at  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. Malaya  then  routed  Denmark,  8-1,  to  win  the 
trophy.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 
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BAHA'I  FAITH.  Religion  founded  by  BahaVllah 
(1817-1892),  now  spread  to  94  countries  of  the 
East  and  West.  It  teaches  that  divine  revelation  is 
progressive  and  that  each  revealed  Faith  is  one 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  one  universal  religion.  It 
stresses  also  the  principle  of  the  oneness  of  man- 
kind as  the  basis  for  a  new  world  order.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  179  organized  local  com- 
munities, four  summer  schools,  a  House  of  Worship 
(Wilmette,  111.)  and  an  extensive  publications  ac- 
tivity. Nine  National  Assemblies  exist — in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq,  India,  and  Australia — which  as 
the  Baha'i  International  Community  are  ac- 
credited to  the  UN  as  an  institutional,  non- govern- 
mental body.  World  headquarters:  Haifa,  Israel; 
American  Headquarters:  Wilmette,  111. 

BAHAMAS.  A  British  West  Indian  colony  comprising 
20  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and 
rocks.  The  chief  islands  are  New  Providence, 
Abaco,  Harbour,  Grand  Bahama,  Cat,  Long,  Maya- 
guana,  Eleuthera,  Exuma,  San  Salvador  (or  Wat- 
hWs  Island),  Acklin's,  Crooked,  Great  Inagua, 
Anaros.  Total  land  area:  4,404  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1944  est.):  69,991  (85  percent  colored). 
Capital:  Nassau  (on  New  Providence).  Sisal  and 
sponge,  the  former  mainstay  of  the  island  economy, 
have  dwindled  in  importance.  Tomatoes  are  being 
exported  in  ever  larger  quantities.  Other  export 
products  are  salt,  crawfish,  shells,  pearls,  and  am- 
bergris. Chief  imports  are  alcoholic  beverages,  ma- 
chinery, cotton  goods,  and  lumber.  Foreign  trade 
(1947):  imports  £4,201,497,  exports  £721,290. 
Finance  (1948  est.):  revenue  £967,180;  expendi- 
ture £1,368,915.  On  Jan.  1,  1949,  the  public  debt 
was  £245,000. 

An  executive  council  of  8  members,  a  legislative 
council  of  9  members,  and  a  representative  assem- 
bly assists  the  governor  ( Sir  George  Sandford,  ap- 
pointment announced  Nov.  17,  1949).  Voters  must 
meet  a  small  property  requirement 

BAHREIN  (Bahrain)  The  important  islands  of  this 
Arab  state  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  Bahrein,  Muhar- 
raq,  Nabi  Saleh,  and  Sitra.  Total  area:  213  square 
miles.  Population:  100,000,  of  whom  about  one 
half  belong  to  the  Shia  sect  and  one  half  to  the 
Sunnis.  Capital:  Manama  (30,000  inhabitants)  on 
the  island  of  Bahrein;  Munarraq  is  the  other  im- 
portant town.  Bahrein  is  the  center  of  important 
pearl  fisheries.  The  output  of  crude  petroleum  by 
the  Bahrein  Petroleum  Co.,  totaled  1,379,000  met- 
ric tons  for  the  first  1 1  months  of  1949.  Other  prod- 
ucts are  sailcloth,  boats,  reed  mats,  and  dates. 
White  donkeys  are  raised.  In  1946-47,  the  chief 
exports  were  pearls,  sugar,  tea,  rice,  wheat,  and 
cotton  piece  goods.  Chief  sources  of  revenue  are  oil 
royalties  and  customs  duties.  The  1946  revenue  to- 
taled Rs7,040,010  ( $U.S.0.3016;  average  for 
year).  Ruler:  Sheik  Sir  Salman  bin  Hamad  al 
Khalifa  (in  treaty  relations  with  Great  Britain). 

BAKER  ISLAND.  An  island  in  the  Pacific  (just  north 
of  the  equator;  176°  31'W.):  discovered  by  Mi- 
chael Baker,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass,  in  1832.  A 
possession  of  the  United  States,  it  was  colonized  by 
American  citizens  in  1935.  The  island  is  less  than 
a  mile  in  diameter.  By  an  Executive  Order  issued 
May  13,  1936,  the  island  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Its  strategic  importance  lies  in  its  position  between 
Hawaii  and  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa,  and  in 
its  use  as  a  refueling  station  for  air  and  water  traf- 
fic on  the  route  between  Hawaii  and  New  Zealand. 
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BALEARIC  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  four  islands— Mai- 
lorca  (Majorca),  Menorca  (Minorca),  Ibiza 
(Iviza),  and  Formentera — and  11  islets  (Cabrera 
is  the  largest),  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  They 
constitute  a  province  of  Spain.  Area:  1,936  square 
miles.  Population  (Jan.  1,  1948,  est):  428,823. 
Capital:  Palma  (on  Mallorca),  135,419  inhabit- 
ants. 

BALKAN  STATES.  The  countries  of  the  peninsula 
south  of  the  Danube,  and  bounded  by  the  Adri- 
atic, Aegean,  and  Black  seas.  See  ALBANIA,  BUL- 
GARIA, GREECE,  RUMANIA,  TURKEY,  YUGOSLAVIA. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.  The  banking  situation  in 
1949  reflected  general  business  conditions,  which 
were  characterized  by  an  economic  recession  which 
lasted  until  late  summer  and  was  followed  by  a 
fairly  rapid  recovery.  The  decline  in  business  activ- 
ity during  the  first  naif  of  the  year  greatly  reduced 
the  demand  for  bank  loans  ana  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  policies  of  the  monetary  authorities.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  changed  situation,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  adopted 
a  number  of  measures  to  ease  restraints  on  bank, 
consumer,  and  stock  market  credit.  The  lowering 
of  reserve  requirements  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase 
in  bank  holdings  of  government  securities  and  in 
prices  of  these  obligations,  with  a  corresponding 
decline  in  their  yields.  With  the  upturn  in  business 
activity  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  there 
was  a  marked  expansion  in  business  and  real  estate 
loans,  while  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  consum- 
er credit  was  followed  by  a  sharp  nse  in  instalment 
sales  and  loans. 

Commercial  Banking.  Between  December,  1948, 
and  August,  1949,  commercial,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural loans  of  the  weekly  reporting  member 
banks  in  94  leading  cities,  which  account  for  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  loans  of  all  commercial 
banks,  declined  from  $15,600  million  to  $12,900 
million,  one  of  the  fastest  drops  ever  recorded.  The 
decline  in  loans  was  caused  partly  by  the  slowing 


low  point  in  August,  but  they  were  still  more  than 
$1,700  million  below  the  level  of  the  previous  year. 
Because  of  the  large  increase  in  holdings  of  gov- 
ernment securities,  however,  total  earning  assets 
of  reporting  member  banks  stood  at  the  highest 
level  since  1946  and  exceeded  those  of  a  year  be- 
fore by  more  than  $4,000  million. 

Aside   from   the   reduction   of  inventories   and 
other  aspects  of  the  business  recession,  the  con- 
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traction  in  credit  and  in  deposits  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year  was  also  caused  by  normal  fac- 
tors such  as  large  income  tax  payments  and  sea- 
sonal repayment  of  bank  loans  by  businesses.  In 
addition,  commercial  enterprises  made  large  re- 
payments of  bank  loans  from  funds  received  from 
public  security  flotations  or  private  placements  with 
insurance  companies.  The  high  level  of  profits  and 
retained  earnings  in  1948  and  the  curtailment  of 
capital  expenditures  also  enabled  business  firms  to 
liquidate  substantial  amounts  of  loans.  Growth  in 
other  major  types  of  credit,  particularly  real  estate 
and  consumer  instalment  credit,  slowed  up  consid- 


INVESTMENTS,  LOANS  AND  DEPOSITS  OF  WEEKLY  REPORTING  BANKS  IN  94  LEADING  CITIES 
(Monthly  data  are  averages  of  weekly  figures.  In  millions  of  dollars) 
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up  of  business  activity  and  the  liquidation  of  in- 
ventories and  to  some  extent  by  the  repayment  of 
loans  with  the  proceeds  of  long-term  funds  bor- 
rowed from  institutional  investors,  primarily  life 
insurance  companies.  During  the  period  there  was 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  bank  holdings  of 
United  States  government  bonds  and  other  obliga- 
tions, which  rose  from  $33,200  million  in  Decem- 
ber to  $36,600  million  in  August. 

The  business  recovery  in  the  subsequent  months, 
which  was  retarded  somewhat  by  the  steel  and 
coal  strikes,  was  reflected  in  an  increase  in  bank 
lending.  By  December  the  commercial,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  loans  of  reporting  member  banks 
had  expanded  by  almost  $1,000  million  from  the 


erably  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Mortgage  loans 
of  commercial  banks  increased  only  one-fourth  as 
much  as  in  the  first  half  of  1948. 

During  the  second  half  of  1949  bank  loans  to 
business  expanded  considerably.  Mortgage  loans 
held  by  banks  and  other  institutional  lenders  also 
increased  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  reaching  about  the  same 
tempo  of  increase  as  during  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1948.  In  addition,  the  removal  of  Federal 
Reserve  controls  on  consumer  instalment  credit 
accelerated  its  growth  and  the  outstanding  amount 
of  instalment  credit  reached  new  high  levels.  In- 
vestments, loans,  and  deposits  of  weekly  reporting 
member  banks  are  shown  in  the  table  above. 
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Credit  Control  Momvrot.  The  first  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  to  ease 
money  market  conditions  were  orders  modifying 
restrictions  on  consumer  instalment  credit  under 
Regulation  W,  in  response  to  the  slackened  demand 
for  consumer  durable  goods  aside  from  automo- 
biles. In  March  and  April  the  required  down  pay- 
ment on  instalment  purchases  of  furniture,  appli- 
ances, and  other  articles  except  automobiles  was 
reduced  from  20  to  10  percent  and  the  maximum 
period  required  for  repayment  of  the  credits  was 
extended  to  24  months  instead  of  the  previous  15 
to  18  months.  The  minimum  down  payment  on  au- 
tomobiles was  kept  at  one-third  but  the  extended 
maturity  also  applied  to  them. 

In  announcing  these  modifications,  Chairman 
Thomas  B.  McCabe  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
stated:  "In  relaxing  the  regulation  at  this  time 
the  Board  had  in  mind  not  only  current  credit  de- 
velopments and  current  trends  in  employment  and 
business  but  also  the  relation  of  the  total  volume 
of  instalment  credit  to  national  income.  Any  in- 
crease in  that  credit  to  which  relaxation  of  the  reg- 
ulation might  contribute  would  not  under  present 
circumstances  be  a  significant  element  in  reviving 
inflationary  pressures/ 

The  authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  reg- 
ulate consumer  instalment  credit  was  permitted  by 
Congress  to  expire  on  June  30,  1949.  The  liberali- 
zation and  later  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on 
consumer  instalment  credit  were  followed  by  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  amount  of  instalment  loans 
and  sales.  Total  instalment  credit  increased  from 
$8,400  million  in  March  to  the  record  figure  of 
$10,500  million  in  November.  About  half  of  this 
increase  was  due  to  the  sharp  rise  in  the  use  of 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  new  automobiles. 

In  view  of  the  small  volume  of  loans  outstand- 
ing on  securities,  the  Board  also  took  uction  to 
make  credit  more  readily  available  for  use  in  stock 
transactions.  Effective  March  30,  the  Board  re- 
duced margin  requirements  on  loans  obtained  for 
the  purchase  of  listed  stocks  from  75  percent  to  50 
percent  of  the  market  value  of  the  collateral  securi- 
ties. This  brought  the  margin  requirement  to  that 
in  effect  in  the  first  half  of  1945.  In  order  further 
to  facilitate  equity  financing  by  corporations,  the 
Board,  effective  May  16,  permitted  a  25  percent 
margin  in  the  case  of  securities  acquired  through 
subscription  rights  when  specified  conditions  were 
met.  The  lowering  of  margin  requirements  was 
followed  by  a  moderate  increase  in  the  volume  of 
brokers'  loans.  Around  the  middle  of  the  year  the 
price  of  common  stocks  also  began  to  advance 
steadily,  although  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a  direct 
connection  between  the  two  events. 

Because  of  the  downward  trend  in  business  ac- 
tivity and  the  sharp  contraction  in  bank  credit  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  decided  to  ease  bank  reserve 
requirements.  Effective  early  in  May,  the  Board  re- 
duced reserve  requirements  by  2  percentage  points 
on  demand  deposits  of  member  banks  in  central 
reserve  cities,  by  1  percentage  point  on  demand 
deposits  at  all  other  member  banks,  and  by  %  per- 
centage point  on  time  deposits  at  all  member 
banks.  It  was  hoped  that  this  action,  which  reduced 
required  reserves  of  member  banks  by  about 
$1,200  million,  would  stimulate  bank  lending.  In- 
stead, most  of  the  newly  acquired  reserves  were  in- 
vested by  the  banks  in  short-term  government  ob- 
ligations purchased  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  or  in  medium-term  issues  acquired  chiefly 
from  institutional  investors,  which  in  turn  used  the 
proceeds  to  buy  long-term  government  securities. 
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The  operations  did,  however,  improve  die  liquidity 
position  of  member  banks,  thereby  increasing  avail- 
ability of  bank  credit. 

The  temporary  authority  of  the  Board  to  raise 
reserve  requirements,  granted  by  the  Act  of  Aug. 
16,  1948,  expired  on  June  30.  This  resulted  in  an 
automatic  reduction  in  required  reserves,  thus  re- 
leasing additional  reserves  of  approximately  $800 
million.  In  August  the  Board  of  Governors  further 
reduced  the  required  reserves  of  the  member  banks 
by  2  percentage  points  on  demand  deposits  and  1 
percentage  point  on  time  deposits.  This  action 
brought  the  legal  reserves  on  net  demand  deposits 
in  central  reserve  cities  to  22  percent,  in  reserve 
cities  to  18  percent  and  in  non-reserve  cities  to  12 
percent.  The  legal  reserve  on  time  deposits  for  all 
member  banks  was  reduced  to  5  percent.  This  re- 
duction released  approximately  $1,800  million  of 
reserves,  giving  the  member  banks  a  total  of  about 
$3,800  million  of  additional  excess  reserves  in  the 
four  months  from  May  1,  when  the  "easy  money" 
policy  started,  to  September  1. 

Th«  Op«n  Market  Policy.  The  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities also  announced  a  change  in  the  open  mar- 
ket policy  of  the  System  with  the  aim  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  credit  available  to  business  and  per- 
mitting greater  flexibility  of  rates.  On  June  28,  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"The  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  after 
consultation  with  the  Treasury,  announced  todav 
that  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  supply  of  funds 
available  in  the  market  to  meet  the  needs  oi  com- 
merce, business,  and  agriculture  it  will  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Committee  to  direct  purchases,  sales,  and 
exchanges  of  Government  securities  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  with  primary  regard  to  the  general 
business  and  credit  situation.  The  policy  of  main- 
taining orderly  conditions  in  the  Government  se- 
curity market,  and  the  confidence  of  investors  in 
Government  bonds  will  be  continued.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  the  maintenance  of  a  relatively  fixed 
pattern  of  rates  has  the  undesirable  effect  of  ab- 
sorbing reserves  from  the  market  at  a  time  when 
the  availability  of  credit  should  be  increased." 

The  first  sentence  of  this  statement  apparently 
indicated  a  change  in  the  open  market  policy  in 
order  to  channel  into  business  loans  the  free  re- 
serves made  available  through  the  lowering  of  the 
reserve  requirements  This  would  appear  to  mean 
an  ending  of  the  practice  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  of  selling  government  obligations  to  halt  a 
decline  in  their  yield,  thereby  avoiding  the  absorp- 
tion of  reserves.  The  increase  of  excess  reserves  and 
the  reduction  in  the  yield  of  government  obliga- 
tions was  expected  to  stimulate  commercial  loans 
by  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  con- 
tinued, however,  to  sell  short-term  government  se- 
curities to  prevent  too  rapid  a  drop  in  their  yield. 
The  reiteration  of  the  need  for  "maintaining  order- 
ly conditions"  in  the  government  bond  market  was 
interpreted  to  mean  that,  while  the  Reserve  author- 
ities would  not  attempt  to  halt  an  increase  in  prices 
of  medium  and  long-term  bonds,  they  would,  as  in 
the  past,  continue  to  prevent  them  from  dropping 
below  a  certain  fixed  price. 

lncr«osMl  Liquidity  of  Banks.  The  actions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  reducing  member  bank 
reserve  requirements  and  the  change  in  the  Sys- 
tem's open  market  policy  had  an  important  effect 
in  increasing  the  liquidity  position  of  member 
banks.  In  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  end  of 
April,  when  the  first  reduction  in  reserve  require- 
ments was  announced,  member  bank  holdings  of 
cash,  excess  reserves,  and  short-term  government 
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securities  increased  by  more  than  $5,000  million. 
The  increase  was  almost  entirely  in  short-term  gov- 
ernment obligations  purchased  principally  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  with  funds  released  by  the 
reduction  in  reserve  requirements.  This  resulted  in 
a  decline  in  yields  on  Federal  government  secu- 
rities. It  also  made  securities  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments more  attractive  as  investments,  and  banks 
increased  their  holdings  of  these  obligations  sub- 
stantially. 

The  Money  Supply.  The  privately  held  money  sup- 
ply showed  little  change  in  1949,  dropping  off  in 
the  first  few  months  and  subsequently  expanding. 
It  contracted  sharply  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
following  the  moderate  decline  in  1948  which,  in 
turn,  marked  the  first  downturn  in  ten  years.  Total 
deposits  and  currency  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
and  businesses  declined  from  $169,100  million  on 
Dec.  31,  1948  to  $164,200  million  on  Mar.  30, 
1949,  partly  because  of  seasonal  factors  and  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  business  activity.  An 
important  factor  in  this  drop  was  the  cash  sur- 
plus of  the  Treasury  of  over  $3,000  million,  rep- 
resenting the  excess  of  casli  received  from  income 
taxes,  savings  bonds  sales,  and  other  sources,  over 
that  paid  out  for  current  expenses.  This  surplus 
was  used  largely  to  retire  government  securities 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  commercial 
banks  and  to  increase  Treasury  deposits. 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  money  sup- 
ply showed  a  fairly  steady  growth  and  bv  the  end 
of  the  period  was  virtually  at  the  same  level  as  a 
year  before.  The  increase  in  bank  loans  and  invest- 
ments was  the  principal  factor  expanding  the  pri- 
vate holdings  of  currency  and  deposits,  and  Treas- 
ury transactions  the  chief  contracting  factor.  The 
increase  in  the  money  supply  caused  by  a  net  in- 
flow of  gold  from  abroad  was  small,  amounting  to 
only  about  $300  million  in  the  first  eleven  months. 

Other  Developments.  The  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties renewed  their  recommendation  that,  to 
strengthen  the  System's  power  to  control  the  vol- 
ume of  credit  in  the  interest  of  economic  stability, 
non-member  commercial  banks  be  made  subject  to 
the  same  reserve  requirements  as  member  banks. 
They  also  suggested  changes  in  the  method  of  as- 
sessing reserve  requirements,  based  on  the  char- 
acter of  deposits  rather  than  on  the  geographic  lo- 
cation of  banks.  In  its  annual  report,  submitted  to 
Congress  on  June  30,  the  Board  of  Governors  stated 
in  part: 
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"It  is  inequitable  to  have  member  banks  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  credit  action  undertaken  in 
the  public  interest  .  .  .  What  is  needed  for  an 
effective  and  flexible  national  monetary  policy  is 
a  system  of  bank  reserves  that  will  apply  to  all 
commercial  banks  enjoying  the  benefit  of  Federal 
insurance  of  deposits.  .  .  .  Differences  in  reserve 
requirements  should  be  based  more  largely  on  the 
nature  of  deposits  than  on  the  location  of  banks.  It 
is  essential  .  .  .  that  reserve  requirements  for  all 
insured  banks  be  as  uniform  as  practicable  in  order 
to  apportion  basic  reserves  equitably  in  the  banking 
system  as  a  whole  and  to  regulate  their  amount 
to  accommodate^  the  needs  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  agriculture." 

The  difficult  task  imposed  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  regulating  the  volume  of  credit  in 
accordance  with  the  business  situation  and  at  the 
same  time  supporting  the  government  bond  market 
was  also  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  contro- 
versy. In  testifying  before  a  Congressional  subcom- 
mittee early  in  December,  Board  member  Marnner 
S.  Eccles  stated  that  the  Treasury's  continued  in- 
sistence on  very  low  money  rates  even  during  pe- 
riods of  inflation^would  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  "to  pump  new  money  out  into  the 
economy  even  though  it  may  be  in  the  inteiest  of 
economic  stability  to  take  the  opposite  action."  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  he  said,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  "could  not  pursue  a  restrictive  money 
policy  to  combat  inflationary  pressures."  He  there- 
fore recommended  that  either  the  System  be  given 
sufficient  authority  to  determine  and  carry  out 
monetary  and  credit  policies  or  that  the  responsi- 
bility be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  altogether. 
This  view  was  contradicted  by  Board  chairman 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  who  stated  that  the  Board  and 
the  Treasury  were  cooperating  and  that  a  redefini- 
tion of  their  powers  was  unnecessary  for  the  time 
being. 

Earnings  of  commercial  banks  were  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  previous  year.  Net  profits  of  the 
6,900  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem for  the  first  half-year  amounted  to  $360  mil- 
lion, representing  a  gain  of  9  and  23  percent,  re- 
spectively, over  the  second  and  first  halves  of  1948. 
These  profits  amounted  to  an  annual  rate  of  8.1 
percent  of  total  capital  accounts  as  compared  with 
7.2  percent  for  the  previous  year.  They  resulted 
from  a  combination  of  somewhat  larger  gross  earn- 
ings and  smaller  expenses. 

— SAMUEL  S.  SHIPMAN 

BAPTIST  CHURCHES.  Congregational  in  character, 
without  a  general  authoritative  head,  the  23  Baptist 
groups  in  the  United  States  have  a  total  member- 
ship of  15,093,530,  of  which  the  four  major  con- 
ventions account  for  14,369,588  members. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention.  Organized  in  1907,  it 
represents  the  cooperative  interests  of  7,243 
churches  with  1,541,991  members  in  the  North  and 
West.  Its  home  and  foreign  missions,  social,  relief, 
and  hospital  activities  are  carried  on  by  7  national 
boards  and  societies,  33  state  conventions  and  14 
city  missions.  Headquarters:  152  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention.  This  convention  was 
formed  in  1845  upon  the  withdrawal  from  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Convention  over  the  issue  of  slav- 
ery. The  largest  Baptist  group  in  the  world,  it  has 
26,822  churches,  25,545  ordained  ministers,  8,491,- 
981  members  in  the  United  States,  and  622  foreign 
missionaries.  In  1949  the  Convention  maintained 
59  schools  and  colleges  with  nearly  55,000  students 
enrolled.  Contributions  for  the  same  period  totaled 
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$156,605,521;  church  property  was  valued  at 
$450,385,517.  Headquarters:  127  Ninth  Ave.,  N. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

National  Baptist  Convention  of  America.  Organized 
in  1880,  the  Convention  held  its  69th  Annual  Ses- 
sion in  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  Houston,  Tex., 
Sept.  7-11,  1949.  Representatives  came  from  28 
states  and  4  foreign  countries.  The  statistician  re- 
ported 23,000  churches,  21,000  ordained  ministers, 
and  2,651,000  communicants.  The  latter  included 
members  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  Panama,  Canal  Zone,  Liberia,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  The  Convention  maintains  8  col- 
leges and  theological  seminaries.  Total  income  from 
all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $721,485.  Offi- 
cers: Rev.  G.  L.  Prince,  Galveston,  Tex.,  President; 
Rev.  G.  Goings  Daniels,  Georgetown,  S.C.,  Sec- 
retary; Rev.  A.  A.  Lucas,  Houston,  Tex.,  Treasurer; 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Boyd,  523  Second  Ave.,  N.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Secretary  of  the  Publishing  Board,  re- 
garded as  headquarters  of  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  of  America.  Next  session:  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Sept.  6-10,  1950. 

Oth«r  Baptist  Conventions.  Generally  considered 
the  older  and  parent  body  of  Negro  Baptists,  the 
National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  has  a 
total  of  25,000  churches  and  4,122,315  members 
in  the  United  States.  This  "incorporated"  Conven- 
tion was  separated  from  the  above  Convention  in 
1916. 

Centering  in  North  Carolina  where  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1727,  the  Free  Will  Baptists  have  3,768 
churches,  3,559  ministers,  and  255,127  members 
in  the  United  States.  There  were  11,228  baptisms 
in  1947  and  90,627  attendants  in  Sunday  and  Bible 
schools.  Income  from  contributions  totaled  $860,- 
264  and  church  property  was  valued  at  $3,825,637. 

BAPTIST  FEDERATION  OF  CANADA,  Th«.  This  federa- 
tion comprises  the  Maritime  and  the  Ontario  and 
Quebec  Conventions  and  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Western  Canada.  It  has  a  total  of  1,227  churches, 
732  ministers,  and  142,113  members  in  Canada. 
There  were  3,934  baptisms  in  1949,  and  79,690 
students  attended  Sunday  and  Bible  Schools.  For- 
eign missionaries  totaled  103  and  served  35,000 
members  of  mission  churches  in  India  and  Bolivia. 
Income  from  contributions  $3,806,007.  Headquar- 
ters: 8  Market  Square,  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 

BARBADOS.  An  island  colony  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies. Area:  166  square  miles.  Population  (Jan.  1, 
1948):  199,012.  Capital,  Bridgetown.  Sugar  is  the 
most  important  agricultural  product;  the  1949  yield 
was  152,700  tons  of  sugar.  A  total  of  1,821,853  gal- 
lons of  rum  were  produced  in  1946.  Other  products 
are  molasses,  tamarinds,  cotton  and  margarine. 
Trade  (1948):  imports  £6,346,000;  exports  £3,- 
048,000.  Finance  (1948-49  est.):  revenue  £1,- 
728,355;  expenditure  £2,109,068.  The  governor, 
A.  W.  L.  Savage,  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil, an  executive  committee,  and  a  legislative  coun- 
cil, usually  10  members.  There  is  also  an  elective 
House  of  Assembly  of  24  members. 

BARLEY.  The  world  production  of  barley  for  1949, 
according  to  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  ( Dec.  12, 
1949)  was  estimated  at  2,250  million  bushels. 
Yields  of  the  chief  producing  countries  during  1949 
(in  1,000  bushels)  were:  China  305,000,  U.S.S.R. 
310,000,  United  States  234,025,  Canada  120,383, 
India  105,747  (not  including  Pakistan  8,353), 
United  Kingdom  95,293,  Spain  79,000,  Japan  75,- 
094,  Denmark  71,879,  France  64,850,  Turkey  55,- 
000,  French  Morocco  50,000,  Czechoslovakia  48,- 


000,  Algeria  45,000,  Iraq  35,000,  Iran  30,000,  Ar- 
gentina 30,000. 

United  States.  Barley  production  in  the  United 
States  totaled  238,104,000  bushels,  the  smallest 
output  since  1937.  The  crops  of  the  major  produc- 
ing States  (in  1,000  bushels)  were:  California  47,- 
038,  North  Dakota  26,608,  Minnesota  25,464,  Wy- 
oming 23,256,  South  Dakota  14,958,  Montana  12,- 
052,  Idaho  10,098,  Oregon  9,933,  Wisconsin  6,392, 
and  Utah  6,063. 

BASEBALL  America's  national  pastime  produced  the 
most  spectacular  flag  races  in  modern  history,  with 
contenders  in  both  circuits  battling  right  down  to 
the  closing  day  of  the  regular  campaign.  But  de- 
spite the  great  interest  in  the  pennant  drives,  there 
was  a  general  falling  off  in  attendance  which  to- 
taled 20,215,365,  a  decline  of  some  700,000  from 
1948. 

Baseball  also  provided  one  of  the  biggest  upsets 
in  sports  when  the  New  York  Yankees — rated  no 
better  than  a  third  or  fourth  place  club  in  pre- 
season predictions — battled  their  way  to  the  Amer- 
ican League  championship  and  their  twelfth  world 
title.  Guided  by  a  new  manager,  Casey  Stengel 
who  never  had  spent  a  single  day  in  the  junior 
loop,  the  Bronx  Bombers  got  away  winging  and, 
showing  complete  disregard  for  an  unprecedented 
string  of  injuries,  surprised  even  their  most  loyal 
fans.  When  the  firing  had  ceased  it  was  59-year- 
old  Stengel,  voted  manager  of  the  year,  ana  his 
boys  who  ruled  the  roost. 

Starting  without  the  lame  Joe  DiMaggio,  who  re- 
mained idle  for  almost  the  first  half  of  the  drive, 
the  Yanks  grabbed  first  place  on  opening  day  and 
held  it  until  the  next  to  last  weekend  of  the  season. 
Favored  Cleveland  wilted  in  August,  but  not  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  who  came  from  12  games  off  the 
pace  by  July  4  to  annex  the  lead,  as  the  Yankees, 
playing  without  DiMaggio  who  had  a  virus  infec- 
tion, dropped  three  in  a  row  to  the  Red  Sox. 

"Clipper  Joe"  returned  for  DiMaggio  Day  at  the 
Stadium  on  October  1 ,  when  New  York  ana  Boston 
tangled  in  the  first  of  the  two  games  that  were  to 
decide  the  race.  Trailing  by  half  a  game,  the  Yanks 
won,  5-4,  on  Johnny  LindeH's  homer  to  gain  a 
first-place  tie.  Then,  on  the  very  last  day,  the 
Bombers  came  through  by  5-3,  to  win  their  six- 
teenth American  League  nag. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  League  was  putting  on 
a  thriller  of  its  own  with  St.  Louis  and  Brooklyn  the 
top  contenders  since  early  Tune.  The  Dodgers 
hung  on  as  the  Cardinals  cracked  for  four  straight 
losses,  then  Brooklyn  wrapped  up  the  pennant  by 
topping  the  Phillies  in  10  innings,  9-7,  as  the  sun 
set  on  the  closing  day  of  the  race. 

The  Yanks  finished  one  game  ahead  of  Boston, 
with  Cleveland  third.  Brooklyn  triumphed  by  a 
one-game  margin  over  the  Cards,  with  Philadelphia 
a  distant  third.  After  such  tingling  finishes,  the 
world  series  appeared  anti-climactic.  The  inspired 
Yankees,  aided  by  the  superb  pitching  of  Allie  Rey- 
nolds and  Joe  Page  plus  timely  hitting,  turned  back 
Burt  Shotton's  club,  four  games  to  one.  New  York 
took  the  opener,  l-<),  on  Tommy  Henrich's  circuit 
blow  and  dropped  the  second,  1-0,  as  Preacher 
Roe  gave  only  six  scattered  hits  at  the  Stadium. 
Then  the  Yanks  visited  Ebbets  Field  to  close  out 
the  series  with  4-3,  6-4,  10-6  triumphs. 

Jackie  Robinson  of  Brooklyn  won  the  National 
League  batting  crown  (with  a  mark  of  .342)  and 
was  the  first  Negro  to  win  that  League's  most  val- 
uable player  award.  George  Kell  of  Detroit  led  the 
American  batters,  dethroning  Ted  Williams  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season  although  Williams  was 


named  most  valuable  man  in  the  circuit.  Kell  bat- 
ted .3429,  a  very  slight  margin  over  Williams,  who 
hit  .3428.  Pittsburgh  s  Ralph  Kiner  was  the  majors' 
home  run  king  with  54.  The  annual  All-Star  con- 
test, at  Ebbets  Field  on  July  11,  again  went  to  the 
American  Leaguers,  this  time  by  11-7. 

Indianapolis  captured  the  little  world  series. 
Other  title  winners  included:  Buffalo,  Internation- 
al League;  Montreal,  Governors'  Cup;  St.  Paul, 
American  Association;  Hollywood,  Pacific  Coast; 
Nashville,  Southern  Association;  Tulsa,  Texas 
League;  Nashville,  Dixie  series;  Scranton,  Eastern 
League;  Baltimore  Elite  Giants,  Negro  world  se- 
ries; Sort  Wayne  General  Electrics,  national  semi- 
pro. 

Texas  captured  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation honors,  Princeton  won  in  the  Eastern 
League  and  St.  John's  of  Brooklyn  took  Metropoli- 
tan Conference  laurels.  Other  collegiate  victors 
were  Southern  California,  Pacific;  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan  (tied)  Big  Ten;  Texas,  Southwest;  Kan- 
sas, Big  Seven;  Oklahoma  Aggies,  Missouri  Valley; 
Wake  Forest,  Southern;  Mississippi  State,  South- 
eastern; and  Howard,  Colored  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

BASKETBALL.  The  University  of  Kentucky  retained 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  title  by 
subduing  the  strong  Oklahoma  Aggies,  46-36,  in 
a  thrilling  battle  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  March.  Alex 
Groza,  senior  center,  paced  the  Wildcats  to  victory 
with  25  points  and  was  voted  the  outstanding  star 
of  the  N.C.A.A.  for  the  second  straight  season. 

Kentucky  had  advanced  to  the  Seattle  playoff  by 
conquering  the  University  of  Illinois,  76-47,  in  the 
last  rouncTof  the  Eastern  regional  eliminations  in 
New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden.  Only  one 
major  tourney  prize  eluded  the  Kentuckians,  that 
being  the  New  York  invitation  award  when  the 
Wildcats  were  upset  by  Loyola  of  Chicago,  67-56, 
in  the  quarter-final  round.  The  tournament  finally 
was  won  by  San  Francisco.  Kentucky  continued  its 
domination  of  the  Southeastern  Conference,  win- 
ning laurels  for  the  sixth  successive  campaign.  Yale, 
paced  by  Tony  Lavelli,  won  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
League  honors,  Illinois  led  the  Western  Confer- 
ence, and  Oregon  State  triumphed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Other  major  intercollegiate  title  winners  were: 
Southern  Conference — North  Carolina  State;  Mis- 
souri Valley — Oklahoma  A.  and  M.;  Southwest — 
Rice;  Big  Seven — Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  tied; 
Big  Six — Wyoming;  national  Catholic  tournament 
— Regis  College  or  Denver;  National  Association — 
Ham  line;  Negro — West  Virginia  State. 

The  reign  of  the  Phillips  66  Oilers  of  Bartlesville, 
Okla.,  in  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  fi- 
nally came  to  an  end  when  the  Oilers  lost  to  the 
Oakland  Bittners  of  California,  55-51,  in  the  final 
of  the  annual  championship  at  Oklahoma  City  in 
March.  Don  Barksdale,  Oakland  Negro  star,  cap- 
tured scoring  honors  with  17  points. 

Women's  A.A.U.  honors  went  to  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Goldblumes  for  the  second  season  in  a 
row  when  they  halted  the  Nashville  Business  Col- 
lege team,  35-17.  in  the  final  of  a  six-day  tourna- 
ment at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Minneapolis  Lakers  defeated  the  Washing- 
ton Capitols,  four  games  to  two,  to  capture  laurels 
in  the  Basketball  Association  of  America.  National 
League  honors  were  carried  off  by  the  Anderson 
Packers,  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Barons  fin- 
ished on  top  in  the  American  League. 

Late  last  Summer,  the  long  war  between  the 
Association  of  America  and  the  National  League 
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came  to  an  end  when  the  two  professional  circuits 
merged  to  form  a  new  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion with  eighteen  teams  competing  in  National 
and  American  divisions,  which  were  further  di- 
vided into  Eastern  and  Western  sections. 

— THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

BASUTOLAND.  A  British  native  territory  in  southern 
Africa.  Area:  11,716  square  miles.  Population 
(1946  census),  556,408,  including  553,127  natives. 
Capital,  Maseru.  In  1947  there  were  86,439  pupils 
enrolled  in  933  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  all  kinds.  Expenditure  for  education  in  1947-48 
was  £174,340.  Principal  crops  are  wheat,  maize 
and  sorghum.  Barley,  oats  and  vegetables  also  are 
grown.  Sheep-raising  is  highly  developed.  Imports, 
consisting  largely  of  agricultural  and  domestic  sup- 
plies, were  valued  at  £1,628,521  in  1947,  and  ex- 
port at  £887,773.  In  1947-48  revenue  totaled 
£900,654;  expenditure  £886,937.  The  territory  is 
governed  by  a  resident  commissioner  under  the 
High  Commissioner  for  the  British  High  Commis- 
sion Territories  in  South  Africa. 

Event*,  1949.  On  June  8,  1949,  Chieftainess  Mam- 
akhabaneeboshoane  Peete  and  one  of  her  followers 
were  hanged  after  her  conviction  of  ritual  murder; 
Chief  Joseph  Mabina  Terothili  and  five  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  acquitted  on  November  14  at  the 
High  Court  in  Maseru.  See  SOUTH  AFRICA,  UN- 
ION OF. 

BATTELLE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE.  An  Institute  founded 
in  1929  to  promote  research  and  education  in  the 
industrial  sciences,  to  conduct  research  on  a  non- 
profit basis  for  industry  and  government,  maintain 
a  program  of  fundamental  scientific  investigation, 
and  to  offer  fellowships  and  training  in  research 
methods  to  selected  post- graduate  students  in  phys- 
ical sciences.  The  fields  of  investigation  include 
metallurgy,  chemistry,  fuels,  ceramics,  physics, 
electrochemistry,  welaing  technology,  graphic  arts, 
corrosion  technology,  mining  and  mineral  beneficia- 
tion,  production  engineering,  agricultural  science, 
and  many  specialized  technologies.  Sponsored  re- 
search in  1948  totaled  $5,500,000.  The  Institute  has 
been  a  source  of  numerous  recent  contributions  to 
industrial  technology,  particularly  those  affecting 
basic  products  and  processes.  Its  staff  comprises 
1,300  scientists,  technologists,  administrative,  and 
service  personnel.  Director:  Clyde  Williams.  Offi- 
ces: 505  King  Ave.,  Columbus  1,  Ohio. 

BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION,  American.  A  Com- 
mission created  by  Congress  in  1923  to  erect  me- 
morials to  commemorate  the  services  of  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  in  World  War  I.  It  administers 
and  maintains  World  Wax  I  American  military 
cemeteries  and  memorials  in  Europe.  The  Com- 
mission is  charged  by  Public  Law  456,  79th  Con- 
gress, with  the  planning  and  erection  of  memorials 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  the  American 
armed  forces  in  World  War  II,  with  control  of  the 
erection  by  American  citizens,  States,  municipali- 
ties, or  associations  of  such  memorials  in  foreign 
countries  or  upon  federally  owned  or  controlled 
property,  except  national  cemeteries,  and  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  permanent  construction  in  perma- 
nent American  military  cemeteries  located  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions. Chairman:  Gen.  of  the  Army  George  C. 
Marshall. 

BECHUANALAND.  A  British  High  Commission  terri- 
tory in  south  Africa.  Area:  275,000  square  miles. 
Population  (1946  census):  284,129,  including 
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280,000  Africans.  2,325  Europeans,  and  1,804  Asi- 
atics and  colored.  Animal  husbandry  and  dairying 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people.  In  1947 
there  were  966,940  cattle,  and  614,446  sheep  and 
goats.  Gold  and  silver  mined  in  1947  was  valued 
at  £63,817.  Trade  (1947-48):  imports  £426,991; 
expenditure  £384,175.  Finance  ( 1947-48 ):  reve- 
nue £482,887;  expenditure  £475,619.  The  terri- 
tory is  administered  by  a  resident  commissioner, 
acting  under  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Brit- 
ish High  Commission  Territories  in  South  Africa. 
The  headquarters  of  the  administration  is  Mafe- 
king,  Cape  Province.  Each  of  the  chiefs  rules  his 
own  people,  under  the  protection  of  the  King. 

BELGIAN  CONGO.  Belgium's  only  colony,  located  in 
central  Africa  and  embracing  a  large  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Congo  River.  Area:  904,757  square 
miles.  The  native  population  on  Jan.  1,  1948,  was 
estimated  at  10,805,000.  Whites  numbered  43.408, 
of  which  67  percent  were  Belgians.  Most  of  the 
natives  are  Bantu  and  Sudan  Negroes,  with  a  few 
Nilotic  tribes  in  the  northeast  and  some  Pygmies 
scattered  in  the  interior.  On  Jan.  1,  1948,  Leopold- 
ville,  the  capital,  had  117,524  inhabitants;  Eliza- 
bethville,  68,639. 

Education  and  Religion.  On  Jan.  1,  1948,  there 
were  41  schools  for  European  children  attended  bv 
5,299  pupils;  for  natixe  children  there  were  27,223 
schools  and  930,516  pupils.  These  schools  were, 
to  a  large  extent,  maintained  by  the  missionaries. 
The  religion  of  the  natives  consists  of  a  gross  fetish- 
ism There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  1948,  2,257,672  Roman 
Catholics,  477,340  Protestants,  and  70,000  Mos- 
lems. 

Production.  The  principal  industries  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  are  agriculture  and  mining.  The  principal 
cash  crop  for  the  natives  is  cotton  (42,300  tons  of 
fiber  produced  in  1948).  Other  important  agricul- 
tural products  are  palm  oil,  rubber,  cocoa,  and 
Robusta  coffee.  Among  the  minerals  produced  in 
1948  ( output  figures  in  parentheses )  were :  copper 
(155,481  metric  tons),  coal  (117,494  metric  tons), 
cassiterite  (16,228  metric  tons),  zinc  concentrates 
(82,393  metric  tons),  diamonds  (5.825,000  car- 
ats), silver  (118,386  kilograms),  and  gold  (9,460 
kilograms). 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1948  imports  were  estimated  bv 
value  at  8,000  million  francs;  exports  at  10,661 
million  francs.  The  principal  markets  for  exports 
were  Belgium,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States,  and  Italy.  Belgium  was  the 
chief  supplier  to  the  Belgian  Congo,  followed  by 
the  United  States. 

Transportation.  The  Congo  River  and  its  larger 
tributaries  are  navigable  for  varying  distances.  The 
Congo  itself  is  broken  at  several  points  by  cataracts, 
around  which  railroads  have  been  built.  Navigable 
rivers  total  more  than  7,500  miles,  railways  3,106 
miles,  and  roads  62,425  miles.  The  Congo  is  served 
by  a  number  of  airways. 

Finance.  Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
1948  totaled  3,703,894.000  francs  and  3,557,739,- 
000  francs,  respectively.  (In  1948  the  Belgian 
franc  had  an  average  exchange  value  of  U.S. 
$0.0288.)  The  public  debt  (Jan.  1,  1948)  amount- 
ed to  5,628,585,000  francs. 

Government.  The  administration  is  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Colo- 
nies, normally  an  appointee  of  the  King,  and  is  as- 
sisted by  a  colonial  council.  At  the  head  of  the  ac- 
tual administration  is  a  governor  general,  assisted 
by  a  vice  governor,  state  inspectors,  and  six  pro- 
vincial governors.  The  provinces  are  in  turn  divided 
into  districts  and  these  are  subdivided  into  admin- 


istrative  territories.  Governor  General:  Eugene  Jun- 
gers. 

Ruanda-Urundi,  Territory  of.  This  Territory,  former- 
ly a  League  of  Nations  mandate,  became  a  Trust 
Territory  of  the  United  Nations  on  Dec.  13,  1946. 
The  Territory  has  an  area  of  19,536  square  miles 
and  a  population  (Jan.  1,  1948)  of  3,718,545  na- 
tives, 2,349  Europeans,  and  2,300  Asiatics.  Capital: 
Usumbura.  In  1925  the  Territory  was  joinea  ad- 
ministratively with  the  Belgian  Congo  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  governor.  On  Jan.  1,  1948, 
there  were  3,987  schools  with  325,083  pupils.  Cat- 
tle-raising is  important.  The  chief  exports  are  cot- 
ton, coffee,  tobacco,  and  kapok.  Minerals  include 
tin  and  gold.  In  1947  imports  were  valued  at  621,- 
239,827  francs  and  exports  at  622,734,552  francs. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  for  1948  were  estimated 
at  200,458,000  francs  and  230,454,000  francs,  re- 
spectively. The  public  debt  (Jan.  1,  1948)  totaled 
20,069,814  francs.  Governor:  Maurice  Simon. 

BELGIUM.  A  kingdom  of  western  Europe.  Capital. 
Brussels.  (See  below  under  Government  and 
Events. ) 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  Belgium,  includ- 
ing the  districts  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  is  11,775 
square  miles.  On  July  1,  1948,  the  estimated  popu- 
lation was  8,557,000.  The  people  are  of  two  distinct 
races,  the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons.  French  and 
Flemish  are  the  languages  spoken.  Vital  statistics 
in  1948  (rate  per  1,000)-  births,  173,  deaths, 
12.4;  marriages,  9.2.  Chief  cities  (1947  popula- 
tions): Greater  Brussels,  1,290,534;  Antwerp,  259,- 
622;  Ghent,  162,488;  Liege,  150,103. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  were,  on  (Jan.  1, 
1948),  for  elementary  education,  12,872  schools 
and  1,037,537  pupils,  plus  211  adult  schools.  On 
the  same  date,  for  secondary  education,  there  were 
a  total  of  250  schools  and  87,218  pupils.  Normal 
schools  in  1947-48  totaled  148  with  10,833  stu- 
dents. The  four  universities  (Ghent,  Li6ge,  Brus- 
sels, and  Louvain)  had  a  total  of  14,900  students 
in  1947-48.  There  are  several  state  agricultural  in- 
stitutes, and  a  number  of  schools  for  the  fine  arts. 
Full  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed.  The  predomi- 
nant religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  French  and 
Flemish  are  the  official  languages. 

Production.  Belgium's  manufacturing,  mining,  in- 
tensive agriculture,  and  extensive  foreign  com- 
merce enable  it  to  support  one  of  the  densest  popu- 
lations of  Europe.  Leading  crops  are  wheat,  rye, 
pats,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  The  grain  harvest, 
in  1948,  amounted  to  350,000  tons,  somewhat  less 
than  normal.  Meat  production,  in  1948,  averaged 
18,400  tons  monthly.  Livestock  (Jan.  1,  1947),  in- 
cluded 304,446  horses,  1,651,576  cattle,  217,312 
sheep  and  goats  and  839,493  pigs. 

Belgium  possesses  large  mineral  resources,  es- 
pecially coal,  iron,  and  zinc  ores.  Coal  production 
in  1948  was  26,676,000  tons.  Belgium  is  also  an 
important  producer  of  glass,  paper,  cardboard,  ce- 
ment, cotton,  yarn,  rayon,  metal  products,  alcoholic 
beverages,  etc.  The  index  of  industrial  production 
( 1937  as  100)  stood  at  102  in  August,  1949. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports,  in  1948,  amounted  to  86,- 
364  million  francs,  exports  to  73,248  million  francs. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  1949,  they  were  59,510 
million  francs  and  61,262  million  francs,  respec- 
tively. ( The  foregoing  figures  include  Luxembourg, 
a  member  of  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic 
Union.) 

Transportation.  Belgium  has  approximately  10,718 
kilometers  of  state  highways  and  provincial  roads. 
In  January,  1947,  there  were  4,956  kilometers  of 
standard-gage  railway  and  4,811  kilometers  of 
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narrow-gage  railway,  of  which  1,454  were  electri- 
fied. There  are  1,614  kilometers  of  navigable  rivers 
and  canals.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  on  Jan. 

I,  1948,  was  255,060.  As  of  Jan.  31,  1947,  the 
Belgian  merchant  marine  comprised  63  vessels  ag- 
gregating 183,121  tons  net. 

Finance.  The  1949  budget,  presented  in  October, 
1948,  estimated  total  expenditure  at  71,600  million 
francs  against  revenue  of  66,800  million  francs. 
The  1949  deficit  was  estimated  at  4.800  million 
francs;  the  1948  deficit:  13,500  million  francs. 
(One  Belgian  franc  averaged  U.S.$0.0288  for 
1947-48:  U.S.$0.02  for  December,  1949.) 

Government.  Belgium  is  "a  constitutional,  rep- 
resentative and  hereditary  monarchy."  Legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  All  elections  for  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  are  held  on  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage.  The  Senate  comprises  167 
elected  members.  In  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives there  are  202  members.  Senators  ana  Repre- 
sentatives serve  for  four  years  unless  both,  or  one, 
of  the  houses  are  dissolved  by  the  King,  upon 
which  event  new  elections  must  take  place  within 
40  days.  Ruler:  King  Leopold  III  (ascended  the 
throne  Feb.  23,  1934).  In  view  of  the  detention 
of  King  Leopold  in  Germany  during  World  War 

II,  the  Belgian  Parliament  in  compliance  with  the 
Constitution    on    Sept.    20,    1944,    elected   Prince 
Charles,  brother  of  the  King,  to  be  Regent  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  Regency  was  extended  indefinitely 
by  the  law  of  July  17,  1945,  which  also  barred 
the  King's  return  to  the  throne  without  consent 
of    Parliament.    Premier:    Gaston   Eyskens    (since 
Aug.  10,  1949). 

Events,  1949.  More  acutely  than  ever  before,  the 
unsolved  "royal  question"  overshadowed  all  politi- 
cal events  in  Belgium  in  1949.  Although  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  the  general  expectation  had 
been  that  the  harassing  issue  would  be  brought  to 
a  solution,  the  fifth  year  of  the  crisis  again  came 
to  an  inconclusive  end.  As  on  previous  occasions, 
King  Leopold  himself  took  the  initiative  in  an  at- 
tempt to  have  his  case  settled.  At  his  request,  the 
Regent,  Prince  Charles,  and  Premier  Paul-Henri 
Spaak,  accompanied  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
conferred  with  the  exiled  monarch  at  Berne,  Switz- 
erland, on  April  25. 

The  meeting  did  not  produce  any  material 
change  in  the  situation.  Both  sides  remained  firm, 
the  King  insisting  that  his  continued  exile  was  il- 
legal and  unconstitutional,  while  the  Premier  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  majority  in  Parliament  for 
approving  Leopold's  return  at  this  time.  The  par- 
ties agreed  on  only  one  point:  to  wait  and  see  what 
the  forthcoming  general  election  would  bring.  A 
possible  clue  to  the  position  of  Prince  Charles,  who 
studiously  refrained  from  taking  sides,  could  be 
found  in  a  letter  from  Leopold  to  his  brother, 
which  was  made  public  on  May  3.  The  letter  read 
in  part:  "I  am  convinced  you  are  sharing  my  view 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  return  to  constitutional 
normalcy." 

As  anticipated,  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  May 
19,  and  a  general  election  was  scheduled  for  June 
26.  While  the  campaign  centered  around  the  ques- 
tion of  the  King's  return,  other  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues  were  fought  out  at  the  same  time.  An 
entirely  novel  element  entered  into  the  campaign, 
as  women  for  the  first  time  in  Belgian  history  were 
allowed  to  exercise  the  suffrage.  Of  5,600,000  per- 
sons required  to  vote,  2,700,000  were  men  and 
2,900,000  women. 

The  E/ecfion.  The  vote  took  place  on  the  appointed 
day  and  it  yielded  the  resu&s  that  had  been  gen- 
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orally  expected.  The  country  moved  a  little  further 
to  the  right,  but  no  radical  change  occurred  in  the 
political  picture.  The  Social  Christian  party  (Cath- 
olics) made  a  gain  of  12  seats  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  a  total  of  104,  which  still  left  them 
three  seats  short  of  an  absolute  majority.  The  Lib- 
erals, who  had  built  their  lively  campaign  on  a 
promise  to  cut  taxes  by  25  percent,  picked  up  13 
new  seats,  for  a  total  of  30.  While  the  Socialists 
managed  to  keep  their  losses  down  to  three  seats, 
retaining  66  in  the  new  Chamber,  Communist 
strength  was  almost  cut  in  half,  from  23  to  12 
seats. 

In  the  Senate,  however,  the  Catholics  won  an 
absolute  majority  with  54  seats,  as  compared  with 
33  for  the  Socialists,  14  for  the  Liberals  and  5  for 
the  Communists.  This  proportion  was  not  materi- 
ally changed  by  the  indirect  election  of  69  more 
Senators  on  July  11-12. 

Government  Crisis.  The  Catholic  party  alone  being 
pro-Leopold,  the  outcome  of  the  election  did  not 
of  itself  determine  the  King's  fate,  though  it  did 
enhance  his  chances  of  an  eventual  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  shift  in  political  influence  put  a 
quick  end  to  the  uneasy  coalition  between  Cath- 
olics and  Socialists.  The  day  after  the  election, 
June  27,  Premier  Spaak  and  his  Cabinet  resigned. 
Thereupon  the  Regent,  in  keeping  with  parliamen- 
tary tradition,  invited  the  leaders  of  the  victorious 
Social  Christian  party  to  form  the  new  government. 
His  first  choice  for  the  premiership  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  King  Leopold,  Paul  van  Zeeland,  who 
had  been  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  before  the 
war.  After  "exhausting  every  possibility"  in  an  at- 
tempt to  form  a  coalition  government,  M.  van  Zee- 
land  gave  up  on  July  5;  his  failure  was  due  primari- 
ly to  the  refusal  of  the  Liberals  to  back  a  Premier 
who  appeared  to  be  so  openly  committed  on  the 
side  or  the  King. 

Gaston  Eyskens  Tafces  Over.  After  several  more  un- 
successful tries  by  other  prominent  Catholic  lead- 
ers, one  of  the  party's  younger  hopes,  44-year-old 
Gaston  Eyskens,  finally  succeeded  in  forming  a 
government  on  August  10.  Eyskens'  success  was 
due  to  his  moderate  attitude  on  the  royal  question. 
When  he  agreed  to  another  postponement  of  the 
irksome  issue,  the  Liberals  decided  to  join  a  co- 
alition Cabinet  under  his  premiership.  The  Social- 
ists were  left  out  of  the  combination. 

Next  to  the  Premier,  the  most  important  person- 
ality in  the  new  government  was  Paul  van  Zeeland, 
who  succeeded  Spaak  as  Foreign  Minister.  The 
Liberals  were  given  the  ministries  of  Finance,  Jus- 
tice, Defense,  Education,  Reconstruction,  Public 
Works  and  Health,  a  total  of  7  Cabinet  posts  as 
against  the  Social  Christian  party's  8  (including 
the  premiership).  In  view  of  the  marked  disparity 
in  parliamentary  strength  between  the  two  parties, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  Catholics  paid  a  rather  high 
price  for  Liberal  support.  Moreover,  they  had  to 
agree  to  putting  into  practice  the  Liberal  campaign 
promise  of  a  tax  reduction. 

Immediately  following  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government,  the  Socialist  party  announced  on 
August  16  that  it  would  use  force  if  necessary  to 
prevent  Leopold  from  returning  to  the  throne.  The 
announcement  was  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties by  the  party  chairman,  Max  Buset,  who  de- 
clared that  the  Socialists  would  "oppose  by  force 
if  need  be  any  attempt  to  force  the  royal  issue." 
Previously,  the  Socialist-controlled  Federation  of 
Labor,  with  more  than  800,000  members,  had  let  it 
be  known  that  it  would  call  a  general  strike  and 
"sabotage  the  nation's  economic  life"  if  the  King 
returned. 
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A  National  Referendum?  In  this  dilemma,  the  gov- 
ernment saw  no  other  way  out  than  to  turn  the 
whole  issue  over  to  the  voters  directly.  Since  other 
political  and  economic  problems  had  to  a  certain 
extent  obscured  the  royal  question  at  the  general 
election  in  June,  the  idea  of  a  specific  popular  con- 
sultation on  this  subject  gained  ground.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  ulti- 
mate decision  in  the  matter  cannot  be  made  by  the 
people  directly,  but  only  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Parliament.  However,  the  reasoning 
went,  the  Constitution  did  not  forbid  a  referendum, 
whose  outcome  could  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  de- 
cisions of  Parliament. 

This  also  was  Leopold's  own  view.  In  a  message 
to  Parliament  in  August,  the  King  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple the  idea  of  a  popular  referendum  on  his  re- 
turn, but  stipulated  that  it  "must  be  nothing  else 
than  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  citizens  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  King."  By  the  middle  of  October, 
agreement  in  principle  on  the  modalities  of  the 
referendum  had  been  reached  between  the  King 
and  die  Government.  On  October  19,  a  joint  state- 
ment to  this  eflect  was  issued  by  the  Brussels  of- 
fices of  the  King  and  of  Premier  Eyskens.  The 
statement  made  it  plain  that  the  King  would  not 
return  unless  at  least  55  percent  of  the  valid  votes 
at  the  referendum  were  cast  in  his  favor,  but  that 
even  in  this  case  the  final  decision  would  be  up  to 
Parliament. 

The  Socialist  opposition  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement.  The  party's  foremost  spokesman, 
Spaak,  lost  no  time  in  blasting  the  proposed  solu- 
tion as  a  "political  folly."  In  a  radio  address  on 
October  25,  Spaak  once  again  appealed  to  the  King 
to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  19-year-old  son,  Prince 
Baudoin,  rather  than  cause  a  senous  division  in  die 
nation. 

Spaak  feared,  as  did  many  other  Belgian  leaders, 
that  the  referendum  would  yield  a  heavy  majority 
for  Leopold  in  the  Flemish  portion  of  the  country, 
but  that  only  a  minority  of  the  Walloons  would 
vote  for  the  King.  If  this  happened,  and  the  King 
returned  on  the  strength  of  an  over-all  majority 
secured  by  the  Flemish  population  surplus,  the  old 
antagonism  between  the  two  racial  elements  might 
flare  up  in  full  force  again.  In  any  event,  the  So- 
cialists, and  with  them  many  Liberals,  demanded 
that  Leopold  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  un- 
less he  obtained  at  least  60  to  66  percent  of  the 
valid  votes  cast. 

In  spite  of  these  arguments,  the  coalition  govern- 
ment went  ahead  with  its  plans.  A  bill  to  hold  a 
national  referendum  on  the  issue  was  passed  bv  the 
Senate  early  in  November,  and  the  Chamber  was 
expected  to  approve  it  later  that  month.  From  all 
indications.  January,  1950,  was  the  earliest  month 
in  which  the  referendum  could  be  held. 

International  Relation*.  Belgium,  in  1949,  drew 
even  closer  to  its  wartime  allies  in  the  West.  All 
thought  of  returning  to  the  pre-1914  status  of  a 
neutral  country  was  abandoned,  as  Belgium  joined 
the  Western  Union  and  the  North  Atlantic  Security 
Pact.  The  decisive  ballot  on  this  issue  was  cast  on 
May  4,  when  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  139  to  22,  with  one  abstention,  approved  the 
Pact.  Previously,  in  April,  the  Belgian  government 
had  joined  those  of  Britain,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg  in  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
United  States  for  financial  and  military  assistance 
and  in  working  out  a  common  Western  European 
defense  plan.  The  total  strength  of  Belgium's  armed 
forces  was  slightly  increased  to  63,000  in  1949. 

Economic  Affair*.  On  the  whole,  Belgium's  eco- 
nomic condition  continued  to  be  good  throughout 
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the  year,  despite  a  comparatively  heavy  rate  of 
unemployment.  With  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  well  above  prewar  levels,  more  than 
300,000  jobless  were  counted  in  January,  1949.  In 
the  course  of  the  year,  however,  their  number  was 
gradually  reduced  to  about  184,000  in  August  ac- 
cording to  official  figures  given  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council  at  Geneva. 

Belgium's  financial  and  monetary  position  con- 
tinued to  be  exceptionally  strong,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  her  immediate  neighbors,  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  Early  in  March,  the  Belgian  franc  was 
freed  from  most  wartime  restrictions,  making  it  an 
almost  fully  convertible  currency.  Thus  Belgium, 
like  Switzerland,  became  an  island  of  free  economy 
in  a  controlled  world.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  proposed  Benelux  Union  appeared  doomed  to 
remain  on  paper  for  a  while,  as  the  economic  sys- 
tems of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  drew  further 
apart.  There  was  little  hope  that  the  union  could  be 
made  effective  by  Jan.  1,  1950,  as  planned,  unless 
the  Dutch,  by  that  time,  had  substantially  relaxed 
their  own  economic  controls. — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

BERMUDA.  A  British  colony  in  the  Atlantic,  677 
miles  southeast  of  New  York.  About  20  of  the  360 
islands  are  inhabited.  Area:  21  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1948  est.):  36,169  (excluding  military 
personnel),  including  22,996  colored.  Chief  towns: 
Hamilton,  3,600  inhabitants;  St.  George's,  3,000. 
In  1941  naval  and  air  bases  were  leased  to  the 
United  States  for  99  years. 

Tourists  are  an  important  source  of  income  in 
Bermuda.  Chief  agricultural  products  are  bananas, 
potatoes,  lily  bulbs  and  vegetables  Imports  in- 
clude food,  clothing,  alcoholic  beverages,  agricul- 
tural supplies,  fuel,  building  materials,  drugs,  etc. 
Trade  (1948):  imports  £7,121,039,  exports 
£955,405. 

Gov«rnm«nt.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  provide 
for  revenue  of  £1,495,131,  and  expenditure  of 
£1,445,850.  The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1948,  was 
£75,000.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  gover- 
nor, assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  7  members 
and  a  legislative  council  of  9  members,  both  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  The  House  of  Assembly  of 
36  members  is  elected.  Governor.  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir 
Alexander  Hood  (assumed  office  October,  1949). 

BHUTAN.  A  semi-independent  state  bounded  by  Ti- 
bet on  the  north  and  India  and  Pakistan  on  the 
south.  Area:  18,000  square  miles.  Estimated  popu- 
lation: 300,000.  The  people  are  nominally  Bud- 
dhists. Rice,  maize,  millet,  lac,  wax,  different  kinds 
of  cloth,  and  musk  are  the  main  products.  By  a 
treaty  signed  with  India,  Aug.  8,  1949,  Bhutan 
receives  an  annual  cash  subsidy  of  Rs500,000  and 
transportation  rights  through  India. 

BILLIARDS.  Willie  Hoppe,  ageless  master  from  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  successfully  defended  his  world  three- 
cushion  title  for  the  fifth  time  in  the  championships 
played  at  Chicago  in  February.  Defeating  Joe  Cha- 
maco  of  Mexico  City,  50-43,  in  57  innings  of  his 
final  test,  the  perennial  Boy  Wonder  completed  the 
round-robin  tourney  with  six  victories  in  as  many 
matches.  Chamaco  had  qualified  for  the  world  com- 
petition by  winning  the  national  three-cushion  lau- 
rels with  seven  triumphs  against  one  loss. 

The  pocket  billiard  event  was  annexed  by  Jimmy 
Caras,  of  Upper  Derby,  Pa.,  who  finished  with  four 
victories  ana  two  defeats  to  regain  the  crown  he 
wore  in  1936  and  1938.  Caras  moved  into  the 
world  play  by  taking  the  national  pocket  billiard 
honors  with  ten  victories  and  one  defeat. 


>  ST.  SEBASTIAN,  by  the  fif- 
teenth-century Florentine  paint- 
er Andrea  del  Castagno/  was  ac- 
quired during  the  year  by  the 
Metropolitan.  (Photo  courtesy  of 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  ) 


T  PORTRAIT  OF  HENRIOC  SWALMJUS, 

by  Frans  Hals,  was  purchased  in  1949  by 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  The  painting 
had  reposed  for  safekeeping  with  the  In- 
stitute during  the  period  of  World  War  II. 


THE  FEAST  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
SIMON,  a  lesser-known  El  Greco, 
was  painted  7  years  before  the 
Spanish  master's  death.  (Photo  cour- 
tesy of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.) 


>  JUNK  YARD,  by  Henry  Koerner,  a 
confuting  mixture  of  symbol  and  sur- 
realism, won  the  Temple  Gold  Med- 
al at  the  144th  annual  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phil* 
adelphia,  Pa.,  during  the  year  1949 


4  FISHERWOMEN,  by  the  German  expressionist 
Max  Beckmann,  was  painted  in  1948  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  won  the  $1,500  first  prize  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Pittsburgh's  annual  "Painting  in 
the  United  States  "  The  painting  was  bought  by 
the  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  collector  Morton  D.  May 


*>  CHIMNEYS  AND  BUILDINGS,  by  Arthur  Osver,  won  an 
$800  purchase  prize  at  the  University  of  Illinois'  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Arts  at  Urbana,  III.,  in  February.  A  total 
of  approximately  25,000  artists  participated  in  the  event. 
(Photo  courtesy  Grand  Central  Art  Go/ferres,  Inc ,  New  York) 


A  THE  RIVER,  by  Aristide  Maillol,  was  included  in  the  midsummer  "New  Paint- 
ings, Sculpture  and  Drawings"  exhibit  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  in  New 
York  It  joins  with  the  well-known  functional  form  (by  Brancusi)  shown  elsewhere 
on  this  page,  in  making  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  sculpture  collection  one 
of  increasing  importance  (From  fhe  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art) 


>  BIRD  IN  SPACE,  by  Constantin  Brancusi,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  fa- 
miliar pieces  of  modern  sculpture  ever  brought  to  the  United  States.  Done 
in  1919,  it  holds  an  important  place  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  galler- 
ies, and  this  year  again  filled  many  visitors  with  admiration  and  nostalgia 


«  VOLUPTUOUS  OBJECT,  by 
Mitzi  Solomon  Cunliffe,  uses 
Georgia  pink  marble  to  express 
repose  of  a  sort.  This  piece  re- 
ceived the  George  B  Widener 
Memorial  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts'  annual  show  in  February. 


»>  STANDING  YOUTH,  by  Wllhelm  Lehmbruck,  graces  the  fine  and  grow, 
ing  sculpture  collection  of  New  York  City's  Museum  of  Modern  Art 


4  DEMON  ABOVE  THE  SHIPS,  a  water- 
color  painted  by  Paul  Klee  early  in  his 
career,  shows  his  disturbing  imagination. 


*  THE  MOCKER  MOCKED  demon- 
strafes  a  phase  of  Paul  Klee's  work 
much  reflected  in  present-day  car- 
tooning. Both  this  and  the  paint- 
ing above  were  included  in  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art's  compre- 
hensive Klee  exhibition  of  1949. 
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The  sport  continued  to  gain  in  popularity  among 
collegians,  the  highlight  of  their  season  being  the 
national  intercollegiate  championships  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York.  Title  winners  were  Thom- 
as Hines,  Wisconsin,  straight-rail;  Victor  Brodsky, 
California,  three-cushion;  Leroy  Kinman,  Eastern 
Kentucky  State,  pocket,  and  Miss  Cora  Libbey, 
Wisconsin,  coed  key-shot. — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

BOBSLEDDING.  The  United  States  No.  2  team  of 
Stanley  Benham,  driver;  Pat  Martin,  James  Atkin- 
son, and  William  Casey,  captured  the  four-man 
trophy  in  the  world  championships  at  Lake  Placid, 
N.Y.  The  United  States  No.  1  sled  placed  second, 
with  Switzerland  and  France  next  in  that  order. 
Two-man  laurels  were  annexed  by  the  Swiss  No. 
1  riders,  Felix  Endrich  and  Freidrich  Waller.  Swit- 
zerland's No.  2  team  was  second  with  the  United 
States  No.  1,  United  States  No.  2,  France's  No.  1 
and  France's  No.  2  bobbers  trailing. 

The  first  fatal  accident  to  occur  on  the  Mt.  Van 
Hoevenberg  run  took  place  on  Feb.  10  during  the 
trials  when  Max  Houben,  52-year-old  veteran 
Olympic  driver  from  Brussels,  Belgium,  was  killed 
as  he  and  Jacques  Mouvet  swept  over  the  rim  of 
Shady  Corner.  Mouvet  recovered  after  being  hurt 
seriously.  After  several  attempts  to  hold  the  Nation- 
al Amateur  Athletic  Union  championships  in  Apnl, 
the  meet  was  called  off  because  of  inclement 
weather  and  the  A.A.U.  committee  unanimously 
voted  the  above  world  title  winners  as  national 
A.A.U.  rulers  for  1949.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

BOLIVIA.  A  republic  of  South  America.  The  country 
consists  of  three  distinct  regions:  the  plateau  re- 
gion, the  eastern  mountain  slopes  and  valleys,  and 
the  Amazon-Chaco  lowlands. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  416,040  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  est.):  3,922,000.  Principal  cities: 
La  Paz  (seat  of  government),  302,000  inhabitants 
in  1946;  Cochabamba,  76,500;  Oruro,  50,000;  Po- 
tosi,  40,000;  Santa  Cruz,  33,000;  Sucre  ( legal  capi- 
tal), 30,000.  Indians  comprise  approximately  55 
percent  of  the  population;  cholos,  or  those  of  mixed 
blood,  about  32  percent,  and  the  white  element 
about  13  percent. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  educated  classes  of 
Bolivia  speak  Spanish,  the  Indians  Quechua  and 
Aymara.  An  estimated  80  percent  of  the  population 
over  7  years  of  age  is  illiterate,  although  primary 
instruction  is  free  and  obligatory  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14,  and  all  illiterates  under  21  are  required 
to  attend  school.  Measures  are  being  taken  to  com- 
bat illiteracy.  There  were  in  1944  a  total  of  1,513 
rural  schools,  with  3,624  teachers  and  110,000  pu- 
pils; 1,740  elementary  schools,  with  7,027  teachers 
and  144,056  pupils;  55  secondary  schools,  with  618 
teachers  and  17,496  pupils.  Universities  are  at 
Sucre,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  and  La  Paz; 
their  students  number  approximately  6,000.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  supported  by  the  state, 
with  exercise  of  worship  permitted  other  faiths. 

Production.  Mining  is  the  chief  industry,  agricul- 
ture the  other  most  important  occupation.  Tin  pro- 
duction totaled  nearly  38,000  metric  tons  in  1948 
(7  months  of  1949:  18,640  metric  tons).  Petroleum 
production  in  1948  was  58,320  metric  tons.  Other 
mineral  production  in  1948  (in  metric  tons) 
amounted  to:  lead,  25,560;  zinc.  21,120;  copper, 
6,600;  antimony,  12,100;  and  wolfram,  1,250. 

Agricultural  yield  in  1948  (in  metric  tons)  was: 
wheat,  20,000;  barley,  60,000;  corn,  150,000;  quin- 
ua,  19,000;  yucca,  33,000;  sugar,  2,600;  rice,  6,000; 
peanuts,  2,500;  Brazil  nuts,  5,000;  and  potatoes, 
402,000.  Rubber  production  was  estimated  at  1,500 
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metric  tons  in  1947;  production  of  quinine  and  its 
salts  amounted  to  11,500  kilograms  in  1946.  The 
value  of  industrial  production  in  1947  was  1,156,- 
865,661  bolivianos  ($40  million). 

Foreign  Trod*.  In  1948  exports  were  valued  at 
$122.3  million;  imports  approximately  $75  million. 
Tin  accounted  for  about  75  percent  of  all  exports. 
Agricultural  exports  included  rubber,  cocoa,  Brazil 
nuts,  quinine  sulfates,  and  animal  skins.  The  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  principal  buy- 
ers of  Bolivian  goods;  the  United  States  the  chief 
supplier  of  Bolivian  imports. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  total 
length  of  Bolivia's  railway  lines  is  1,454  miles,  in- 
cluding 554  miles  which  are  state-owned.  About 
12,000  miles  of  rivers,  as  well  as  Lake  Titicaca,  are 
open  to  navigation.  The  national  airline  covered 
52,241  miles  of  route  (1947),  carrying  45,426  pas- 
sengers and  8,168,042  kilograms  of  cargo.  There 
were  in  1947  about  6,280  miles  of  roads,  virtually 
all  of  which  were  unimproved.  Of  Bolivia's  30  com- 
mercial broadcasting  stations,  2  are  state  sponsored. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  placed  reve- 
nue at  1,794,684,120  bolivianos;  expenditure  at 
2,046,017,632  bolivianos.  On  Jan.  1,  1948,  the  pub- 
lic debt  amounted  to  6,669,943,201  bolivianos  ( 1 
boliviano  =  U.S.$0.024  on  Sept.  21,  1949).  In  May, 
1949,  the  cost  of  living  index  was  714  ( 1937  = 
100). 

Government.  Bolivia  is  a  centralized  republic  of  9 
departments.  The  constitution  now  in  force  dates 
from  1938,  with  revisions  in  1945.  The  present 
Congress,  elected  in  1947,  is  charged  with  revising 
the  1945  document,  which  was  largely  overthrown 
by  a  revolution  in  1946.  The  Congress  is  composed 
of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies;  there  are 
3  senators  for  each  of  the  9  departments,  elected 
for  6  years,  and  110  representatives,  elected  for  4 
years.  Franchise  is  granted  all  adult  males,  includ- 
ing Indians,  who  can  pass  a  literacy  test.  President, 
Dr.  Mamerto  Urnolagoitia. 

Events,  1949.  Bolivia  spent  a  far  from  peaceful 
year.  Imminent  revolution  from  exiled  rightist  ele- 
ments was  a  constant  threat  to  the  government.  In 
mid-September,  the  President  stood  on  firmer 
ground  after  he  successfully  defeated  a  revolution- 
ary invasion  of  the  country.  The  government  was 
also  confronted  with  a  serious  strike  by  tin  miners 
which  was  ended  only  after  troops  were  called  in 
and  labor  leaders  deported.  Order  reigned  where 
it  was  least  expected,  the  elections  came  off  peace- 
fully. 

Evolutionary  Uprisings.  The  middle  of  the  road 
government  of  President  Dr.  Enrique  Hertzog,  long 
laboring  under  the  threat  of  revolutionary  attempts 
by  exiled  leaders  of  the  fascist-tinged  M.N.R. 
(Movimiento  Nacional  Revolucionario),  proclaimed 
a  state  of  siege  February  20  on  exposal  of  an 
M.N.R.  conspiracy.  The  quickly  aborted  attempt 
was  led  by  Edmundo  Nogales,  an  exiled  M.N.R. 
leader  residing  in  Peru.  Nogales  denied  the  allega- 
tions and  charged  the  government  with  maneuver- 
ing to  prevent  the  M.N.R.  from  freely  participating 
in  the  May  elections.  In  the  ensuing  calm,  Hertzog 
formed  a  coalition  cabinet  composed  of  4  members 
of  the  government's  Socialist  Republican  Union 
Party,  3  from  the  Liberal  Party,  and  one  each  from 
the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Union  of  Revolution- 
ary Forces.  Dr.  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  the  de- 
feated 1946  presidential  candidate,  headed  the 
cabinet. 

The  five-month  period  of  illusory  inactivity  fol- 
lowing the  initial  coup  attempt  was  broken  on  Au- 
gust 27,  when  the  M.N.R.  flung  the  country  into 
civil  war  and  almost  succeeded  in  usurping  power. 
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The  cities  of  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz  fell 
quickly  into  rebel  hands.  Moving  in  from  the  Ar- 
gentine side,  rebel  forces  led  by  the  exiled  Carmelo 
Cuellar,  occupied  Sucre  and  the  petroleum  center 
of  Yacuiba. 

The  government  ordered  a  general  mobilization 
of  reservists.  Army  troops,  led  by  General  Ovidio 
Quiroga,  recaptured  the  important  communication 
center  of  Cochabamba.  By  the  15th  of  September, 
the  rebellion  was  completely  broken.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  20-day  fighting  period  took  a  toll 
of  600  lives.  The  successful  repulsion  added  con- 
siderable prestige  and  strength  to  the  government. 
Noticeable  was  the  absolute  loyalty  of  the  army 
to  the  constituted  government  and  the  absence  of 
a  rumored  alliance  between  mine  workers  of  leftist 
P.I.R.  (Partido  de  Izquierda  Revolucionaria )  and 
the  M.N.R. 

Elections.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  Congres- 
sional elections  on  May  1  were  carried  out  peace- 
fully. The  Socialist  Republican  Union  Party 
(P.U.R.S.)  elected  28  deputies  and  6  senators; 
M.N.R.,  9  deputies  and  1  senator;  the  Partido  de 
Izquierda  Revolucionaria  (P.I.R.),  5  deputies  and 
2  senators;  and  the  Liberal  Parry,  2  deputies.  Three 
candidates  running  as  independents  and  one  candi- 
date of  the  miners  also  won  seats  as  deputies.  All 
parties  charged  the  government  with  abusing  its 
official  position  to  favor  the  government  party  in 
the  campaign.  The  surprising  show  of  strength  for 
the  M.N.R.  was  attributed  to  a  stay-at-home  atti- 
tude of  many  people  who  opposed  the  govern- 
ment's campaign  practices. 

A  week  after  the  elections,  ailing  Dr.  Hertzog 
temporarily  resigned  to  Vice  President  Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia.  The  resignation  of  the  coalition  cabi- 
net of  Dr.  Hertzog  was  accepted  after  labor  strife 
broke  out  in  the  mining  center  of  Catavi  and  the 
acting  Vice  President  formed  a  new  cabinet  com- 
posed of  8  members  of  the  P.U.R.S.  and  2  inde- 
pendents. On  October  22,  the  Congress  accepted 
the  permanent  resignation  of  Dr.  Hertzog.  Two 
days  later  Urriolagoitia  was  sworn  in  as  President. 

labor  Strife.  Suspicious  of  a  connection  between 
another  M.N.R.  plot  and  a  legally  called  strike  for 
wage  increases  by  the  National  Federation  of  Min- 
ers in  Catavi,  the  government  took  the  extreme 
measure  of  deporting  popular  leftist  Senator  Juan 
Lechin  and  other  mine  leaders  to  Chile.  Incensed 
at  this  arbitrary  move,  the  mine  workers  at  the 
Patino  mine,  Siglo  XX,  seized  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  as  hostages,  including  7  U.S.  en- 
gineers, 2  of  whom  were  killed.  Government  troops 
were  dispatched  to  the  area  and  a  wave  of  sym- 
pathy walk-outs  occurred  throughout  the  country. 
On  June  7,  the  strike  ended.  The  government 
agreed  to  embark  on  a  program  of  social  legisla- 
tion for  the  miners,  to  withdraw  troops  from  the 
mines,  and  to  permit  the  return  of  the  exiled  lead- 
ers once  order  was  established.  The  workers  agreed 
not  to  use  violence  in  the  future. 

International  Affairs.  To  a  Bolivian  accusation  that 
a  Peruvian  minister  had  aided  the  M.N.R.  in  the 
February  uprising,  the  latter's  ambassador  in  Bo- 
livia answered  with  a  denial  and  affirmed  that  Peru 
desired  only  to  maintain  friendly  relations.  Repre- 
sentation was  made  to  Argentina  during  the  Au- 
gust—September uprising,  requesting  greater  sur- 
veillance over  Bolivian  exiles  in  Argentina.  Argen- 
tina responded  by  deporting  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro, 
important  member  of  the  M.N.R,,  and  7  lesser 
lights  of  that  organization  to  Uruguay. 

In  the  spring  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  Bolivia  presented  the  Minds- 
zenry  affair  and  along  with  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Co- 
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lombia,  moved  that  the  UN  remove  its  restrictions 
on  sending  ambassadors  to  Spain.  Commercial 
treaties  were  negotiated  with  France,  Italy,  Belgi- 
um, and  Britain.  —  MIGUEL 


BONIN  ISLANDS.  An  archipelago  of  15  islands  in  the 
western  Pacific,  about  550  miles  south  of  Tokyo, 
Japan.  The  chief  islands  are  Chichi  (10  sq.  mi.), 
Haha,  Ani,  Ototo,  Mei,  Yome,  Muko,  and  Naka- 
dachi.  Total  area:  40  square  miles.  Population: 
6,000  in  1940.  Capital:  Omura  (on  Chichi).  The 
principal  agricultural  crops  are  sugarcane,  pine- 
apples, and  bananas.  The  Bonins  passed  to  the  con- 
trol of  United  States  forces  following  the  surrender 
of  Japan  to  the  Allied  nations  in  1945. 

BOTANY.  The  grand  old  man  of  botany.  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey,  celebrated  his  91st  birthday  on 
March  15.  Although  he  is  still  actively  collecting 
plants  and  writing  about  them,  he  has  already  at- 
tained the  unusual  honor  of  a  biography  by  Andrew 
Denny  Rodgers,  who  recently  wrote  on  Sullivant, 
Torrey,  and  Coulter.  Much  of  the  recent  botanical 
scene  is  depicted  besides  the  history  of  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  the  book. 

A  new  journal  is  announced:  Experimental  Cell 
Research,  published  by  the  International  Society 
for  Cell  Biology  edited  at  Stockholm.  The  first 
issue  is  scheduled  for  January,  1950.  A  Supplement 
contains  the  Proceedings  of  the  6th  International 
Congress  of  Experimental  Cytology.  A  new  annual 
also  is  to  appear:  Survey  of  Biological  Progress, 
edited  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Under  the  title  Flight  from  Reality  Norman  Tay- 
lor has  written,  in  popular  style,  the  history  of 
drugs,  anodynes,  and  stimulants  which  man  has 
derived  from  plants 

Taxonomy  and  Floristics.  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  difficult  of  plant  genera,  Acacia,  has  been  at- 
tacked by  a  combination  of  taxonomic  and  cytolog- 
ical  techniques.  Chromosome  studies  have  shown 
that  there  are  both  diploid  and  polyploid  species, 
the  latter  chiefly  in  Africa.  The  groups  on  the  vari- 
ous continents  seem  to  have  evolved  independently 
from  a  primitive  ancestor.  Contrary  to  what  has 
been  found  in  some  groups,  the  polyploid  acacias 
are  not  more  northern  nor  more  widely  dispersed, 
nor  are  they  hardier;  they  are  not  obviously  differ- 
ent from  the  diploid  species.  Continued  genetic 
studies  in  the  grasses  make  it  clear  that  the  present 
classification  is  in  places  artificial;  three  species  of 
Elymus  and  one  of  Agropyron  share  some  of  the 
same  chromosomes,  although  placed  by  the  sys- 
tematist  in  two  genera. 

Further  anatomical  studies  on  the  honeysuckle 
family  have  yielded  valuable  data  on  its  relation- 
ships to  other  families  (dogwoods,  valerians). 
Study  of  the  vast  genus  Taraxacum  (  dandelions  )  in 
Alaska  and  Yukon  has  yielded  many  new  species. 
Three  more  instalments  appeared  of  the  Flora  of 
Panama  published  by  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den; these  contain  the  orchids.  Work  appeared  on 
mosses  of  Ecuador  and  of  Guatemala,  and  on  the 
flora  of  Alaska  and  Yukon,  Colombia,  Georgia,  and 
San  Jose  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 

A  symposium  was  published  on  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  Gymnosperms;  some  conclusions 
were:  that  cycads  and  conifers  are  distinct;  that  the 
yews  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  conifers;  that 
flowering  plants  may  have  had  several  origins.  A 
new  theory  has  been  published  in  England  on  the 
origin  of  the  flowering  plants.  The  primitive  mem- 
bers of  this  group  are  supposed  to  have  been  tropi- 
cal trees,  with  large  stems  and  leaves,  and  large 
fruits  containing  non-dormant  seeds  provided  with 
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succulept  arils,  like  those  of  the  durian.  The  theory 
takes  its  stand  largely  on  the  biological  importance 
of  such  characters  in  the  complex  tropical  environ- 
ment and  of  the  "relic"  type  of  distribution  of  arils 
among  families  of  flowering  plants.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fruit  and  seed  as  important  evidences  of 
ancestry. 

Cytology  and  Gonotict.  A  book  by  Edgar  Anderson 
on  Introgressive  Hybridization  is  important  to  both 
geneticist  and  systematist;  it  presents  numerous  ex- 
amples of  hybridization  as  it  affects  natural  popula- 
tions. Cytological  study  showed  that  rotenone  pro- 
duction is  greater  in  races  of  Lonchocarpus  with 
increased  (polyploid)  chromosome  numbers.  The 
same  thing  nas  long  been  known  for  certain  other 
drugs.  No  such  correlation,  however,  exists  in  Der- 
ris,  which  also  produces  rotenone. 

Studies  made  in  Sweden  on  the  centromere  ( the 
part  of  a  chromosome  by  which  it  is  attached  to  its 
fiber)  have  shown  that  it  is  compound,  contains 
several  chromomercs;  different  functions  arc  pos- 
tulated for  its  different  zones.  Similar  data  on  to- 
mato chromosomes  were  obtained  in  this  country. 

A  remarkable  situation  has  been  described  in  the 
fungus  Hypomyccs,  which  has  male,  female,  her- 
maphrodite, and  neuter  plants.  The  hermaphrodites 
have  4  chromosomes  per  cell;  loss  of  a  certain  chro- 
mosome is  associated  with  a  change  to  maleness;  of 
another  chromosome  with  a  change  to  femaleness. 
It  has  been  shown  that  breaks  in  chromosomes  and 
other  nuclear  changes  result  from  ultrasonic  vibra- 
tions. The  immediate  effects  are  similar  to  those 
caused  by  electromagnetic  waves  and  mustard  gas. 
In  another  report  the  use  of  sonic  vibrations  was 
said  to  enhance  the  effects  of  X-rays  when  both 
were  used,  but  to  have  no  effect  when  used  alone. 

A  breeding  and  selection  program  has  been  in- 
augurated for  developing  new  kinds  of  Eucalyptus 
suitable  for  replacing  the  vanishing  forests  of  Bra- 
zil. The  methods  of  breeding  used  for  Neurosnora 
(induction  of  biochemical  deficiencies  through  ir- 
radiation) were  applied  successfully  to  yeast.  It 
was  shown  that  sucn  characters  behave  in  the  he- 
redity of  yeast  according  to  Mendelian  laws. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  reduction  di- 
vision, characteristic  of  the  formation  of  reproduc- 
tive cells,  may  sometimes  occur  in  somatic  cells; 
actual  demonstrations  have  been  rare  and  dubious. 
Now  it  is  reported  that  such  divisions  have  been 
induced  in  onion  roots  through  the  use  of  sodium 
nucleate;  and  were  occasionally  observed  also  in 
the  untreated  roots. 

Morphology.  Work  on  the  development  of  the 
floral  parts  of  Vinca  supported  the  classical  theory 
that  these  parts  originated  as  leaves  in  the  ancestry 
of  flowering  plants.  The  stamens  and  carpels  were 
shown  to  arise  in  the  outer  layer  (tunica)  of  the 
stem  apex.  A  study  of  the  shoot  apex  of  Dianthera 
has  shown  transitional  layers  between  tunica  and 
corpus;  the  development  of  the  conductive  system 
seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  usual  concept 
of  a  central  "stele."  A  detailed  morphological  stuay 
was  published  of  the  "living  fossil"  recently  discov- 
ered in  China,  Metasequoia;  this  supplements  study 
of  the  chromosomes  and  confirms  the  conclusion 
that  the  genus  belongs  to  the  Taxodiacese  and  is 
possibly  ancestral  to  Sequoia. 

Much  of  the  fossil  material  previously  labeled 
Sequoia  now  turns  out  to  be  Metasequoia;  the  fossil 
structures  being  identical  with  the  living.  The  sur- 
vival of  this  plant  in  central  China  gives  informa- 
tion on  the  conditions  under  which  the  forests  of 
past  ages  flourished.  Study  has  continued  on  De- 
generia,  the  recently  discovered  representative  of  a 
primitive  group  of  flowering  plants,  which  is  char- 
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acterized  by  an  open  carpel  clearly  leaf-like  in  na- 
ture. The  embryology  of  orchids  has  for  the  first 
time  received  extensive  and  detailed  study. 

For  many  years  textbooks  have  described  the 
mangrove  seed,  with  its  larce  pendent  hypocotyl, 
as  falling  like  an  arrow  into  the  mud  and  coming  to 
rest  in  an  upright  position,  ready  for  growth.  Re- 
cent observations  indicated  that  at  least  many  seeds 
actually  lie  horizontally  after  dispersal,  and  the 
erect  position  is  attained  by  bending  as  with  other 
seedlings. 

The  electron  microscope  has  been  used  in  Swe- 
den to  study  sieve  tubes,  and  has  revealed  a  finer 
structure  in  their  pores.  A  new  method  has  been 
described  for  an  old  art:  the  skeletonizing  of  leaves. 
Our  Victorian  grandmothers  used  to  do  this  by  ret- 
ting the  soft  parts  away  in  water;  the  newer  and 
more  exact  method  is  to  use  a  pure  culture  of  Clos- 
tridium  roseum,  which  acts  specifically  on  the  leaf 
parenchyma. 

Study  of  the  morphological  effects  of  2,4-D  has 
revealed  the  formation  of  "replacement  tissue"  in 
place  of  the  normal  cells  of  leaves.  It  was  found 
also  that  usually  only  one  leaf  of  a  bud  is  vulner- 
able at  one  time.  This  bears  out  the  results  of  a 
detailed  study  of  the  effects  on  nut  crass,  Cyperus 
esculentus,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  injury 
is  immediate,  affecting  only  parts  in  a  certain  stage, 
and  not  enduring  so  as  to  affect  parts  of  later  origin. 

Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  genus  is  always  an  event;  but  the  genus 
Reticulomyxa,  recently  described,  is  so  individual 
that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  be- 
longed to  the  plant  or  to  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  slime  mould.  After 
nearly  half  a  century  of  continuous  publication  of 
North  American  Flora,  Vol.  I,  No.  1  appeared,  deal- 
ing with  the  slime  moulds. 

Most  of  the  time  of  plant  pathologists  was  spent, 
as  usual,  in  routine  studies  of  diseases  of  crop 
plants  and  in  working  out  methods  of  controlling 
them.  Search  was  continued  for  an  "antibiotic 
which  would  do  for  plant  diseases  what  penicillin, 
streptomycin,  etc.,  have  done  for  human  diseases. 
It  was  found  that  both  these  substances  reduce  the 
growth  of  plant  tumors  through  their  effect  on  the 
bacteria  which  cause  them.  They  also  prevent 
growth  of  tumor  tissue  excised  from  a  diseased 
plant  and  grown  without  the  bacteria.  A  new  sub- 
stance, antimycin,  cave  protection  from  certain  dis- 
eases when  sprayed  on  leaves;  it  had  no  toxic  effect 
on  the  leaves. 

Many  studies  were  made  on  the  nature  of  re- 
sistance to  disease  in  plants.  The  parasite  which 
causes  downy  mildew  of  cabbage  invades  plants 
whether  resistant  or  not;  resistance  is  due  to  the 
death  of  cells  around  the  invading  fungi,  which 
walls  off  their  further  growth  since  they  cannot  live 
on  dead  cells.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  rust  on  oats. 
In  oats  blight  also  a  toxin  is  formed  which  kills  the 
cells;  but  this  fungus  can  live  on  dead  materials, 
and  so  is  not  stopped  in  the  same  way. 

A  study  of  "population  trends"  in  certain  bac- 
terial diseases  indicated  that  in  all  hosts  the  bac- 
teria start  alike,  and  for  a  time  multiply  alike;  in 
resistant  hosts  the  growth  of  bacteria  is  later  slowed 
or  entirely  stopped.  Resistance  of  tobacco  to  the 
leaf-curl  virus  was  shown  to  be  conditioned  in  in- 
heritance by  a  single  dominant  gene.  On  this  basis 
resistant  strains  were  selected;  out  the  resistance 
diminishes  in  successive  offspring,  and  the  varieties 
so  obtained  are  perhaps  of  little  value. 

Continued  work  with  the  electron  microscope 
showed  that  the  leaf-curl  virus  consists  of  rods  like 
those  of  other  tobacco  viruses.  The  rods  of  tobacco 
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mosaic  virus  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  crude 
sap  of  infected  plants,  where  they  appear  in  "bun- 
dles" or  plaques.  The  spherical  particles  charac- 
teristic or  tomato  bushy-stunt  virus  were  seen  ap- 
parently in  stages  of  multiplication  by  fission  in 
the  manner  of  oacteria.  On  the  basis  of  external 
symptoms,  some  20  strains  of  tobacco  mosaic  have 
been  isolated. 

Plant  Physiology.  Interest  is  still  focused  on  the 
so-called  plant  hormones,  and  on  chemical  sub- 
stances wnich  have  similar  effects — "growth  sub- 
stances." The  latest  investigations  on  the  chemical 
nature  of  auxin  indicate  that  it  is  at  least  mostly 
identical  with  the  "heteroauxin"  indole  acetic  acia. 
Tillering  of  grain,  induced  by  destruction  of  the 
apical  bud,  can  be  inhibited  by  injection  of  auxin; 
which  suggests  that  the  apical  bud  exerts  its  "domi- 
nance" through  the  auxin  which  it  provides.  Photo- 
periodic  conditions  which  increase  auxin  decrease 
tillering,  which  perhaps  explains  the  seasonal 
changes  in  this. 

It  was  shown  that  2,4-D  will  increase  or  de- 
press respiration,  according  to  its  concentration. 
The  same  substance  has  been  used  to  obtain  ma- 
ture seedless  figs  without  pollination;  indole  butyric 
acid  was  also  used,  with  the  same  result.  Injected 
2,4-D  in  flower-heads  and  severed  stems  was 
shown  to  travel  downward  in  the  stem  and  thence 
out  to  other  parts.  This  has  an  application  in  weed 
control:  thistles  should  be  mowed  before  being 
sprayed  with  2,4-D.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  effects  of  2,4-D  and  of  indole  acetic  acid  are 
enhanced  by  onion  juice;  this  effect  was  duplicated 
by  adding  sugar,  potassium,  and  phosphate,  which 
constituents  of  the  juice  are  therefore  held  to  ex- 
plain its  action. 

Experiments  were  conducted  on  growth  of  beans 
under  entirely  artificial  light.  Through  the  use  of 
a  carbon  arc  combined  with  incandescent  bulbs 
both  growth  and  yield  were  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  in  the  greenhouse  under  normal  illumination. 
In  another  study  it  was  shown  that  some  plants 
crown  in  total  darkness  (etiolated)  will  initiate 
flowers;  green  plants  transferred  to  the  dark  will 
not;  it  is  concluded  that  there  may  be  an  "anti- 
flowering"  substance  produced  in  the  light  by  green 
plants. 

Corn  plants  were  grown  with  some  roots  in  a 
solution  containing  radioactive  phosphorus,  the  oth- 
ers in  a  solution  lacking  this.  After  6  hours,  the 
phosphorus,  readily  traced  through  its  radioactivity, 
was  found  in  both  sets  of  roots;  indicating  that  min- 
eral nutrients  may  travel  downward  as  well  as  up- 
ward in  roots.  The  experiment  gives  some  idea  of 
the  usefulness  of  radioactive  elements  m  physi- 
ology. 

Criseofulvin  is  the  name  of  the  latest  antibiotic, 
formed  by  several  species  of  Penicillium.  Its  ef- 
fects have  been  tested  in  England  on  the  growth 
of  fungi,  in  some  groups  of  which  it  caused  marked 
(though  transitory)  abnormalities.  The  fungi  af- 
f ected  are  those  with  cell  walls  of  chitin.  It  has  no 
effect  on  bacteria,  and  is  toxic  to  flowering  plants. 
— HAROLD  WILLIAM  RICKETT 

BOWLING.  A  crack  field  of  more  than  30,000  bowl- 
ers competed  in  the  annual  tourney  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bowling  Congress  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  the 
big  field  seeking  prizes  that  totaled  $375,000  in 
the  57-day  championships  that  came  to  a  close  on 
April  9. 

John  Small  of  Chicago,  HI.,  rolled  1,941  for  the 
all-events  crown,  and  Bernard  Rusche  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, Ohio,  scored  716  for  high  singles.  Doubles 
laurels  were  annexed  by  Donald  Van  Boxel,  Green 
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Bay,  Wis.,  and  Gene  Bernhardt,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.,  who  bowled  1,332,  while  John  Nemeth.  Har- 
old Kelly,  Harley  Luckey,  Joe  Czigany,  and  Pete 
Tatam,  representing  Jimmie  Smith's  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  registered  3,027  for  the  five-man  team  title. 

Winners  in  the  Women's  International  Bowling 
Congress  championships  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  were 
Cecilia  Winandy,  Chicago,  all-events;  Clara  Ma- 
taya,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  singles;  Ann  Elyasevich  and 
Estelle  Svoboda,  Chicago,  doubles;  and  the  Enter- 
prise Gears,  Detroit,  Mich.,  team. 

Honors  in  the  national  match- game  champion- 
ships at  Chicago  in  December  went  to  James 
(Junie)  McMahon,  Chicago.  McMahon  finished 
with  44%  won,  19%  lost,  a  214.16  average  and 
318.37  points  under  the  Peterson  scoring  system. 
Ralph  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  second  with 
307.17,  and  Connie  Schwoegler  of  Madison,  Wis., 
defending  king,  placed  seventh  with  293.48.  The 
women's  national  match-game  crown  was  annexed 
by  Mrs.  Marion  Ladewig  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
who  had  an  average  of  201. 

— THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

BOXING.  A  dearth  of  talent  following  the  retirement 
of  Joe  Louis  was  felt  in  ring  circles  with  a  resultant 
sharp  drop  in  gate  receipts.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Sporting  Club,  long  the  medium  for  the  promotion- 
al successes  of  an  ailing  Mike  Jacobs,  also  quit  the 
sport  and  in  its  place  rose  the  International  Boxing 
Club.  Louis  signed  Ezzard  Charles  of  Cincinnati 
and  Jersey  Joe  Walcott  for  a  bout  to  select  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  title  he  had  held  since  1937,  but  the 
fight  on  June  22  at  Chicago,  drew  only  25,932  fans, 
wno  paid  $281,546  to  see  Charles  win  a  15-round 
decision.  The  National  Boxing  Association  ac- 
claimed Charles  the  new  heavyweight  king,  but 
New  York  State  refused  recognition. 

Charles  stopped  Gus  Lesnevich  in  seven  rounds 
at  Yankee  Stadium  on  August  10  and  knocked  out 
Pat  Valentino  in  eight  at  San  Francisco  on  October 

14  to  further  his  claim,  but  neither  battle  drew  as 
expected.  Late  in  the  year,  Toe  Louis  came  out  of 
"retirement"  for  a  series  of  exhibitions  to  revive 
interest  and,  as  1949  closed,  rumors  were  rife  that 
the  famed  Bomber  might  return  for  another  title 
bout.  Boxing  suffered  a  hard  blow  on  October  28, 
when    Marcel    Cerdan,    colorful    French    middle- 
weight, was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash.  Jake  La 
Motta  of  the  Bronx  had  won  the  crown  from  Cer- 
dan in  10  rounds  at  Detroit  earlier  in  the  year. 

Ike  Williams,  lightweight,  and  Willie  Pep,  feath- 
erweight, were  the  most  active  champions.  Wil- 
liams stopped  Enrique  Bolanos  in  four  rounds  at 
Los  Angeles  and  outpointed  Freddie  Dawson  in 

15  rounds  at  Philadelphia  in  defending  his  laurels. 
Pep  regained  his  world  crown  by  beating  Sandy 
Saddler  in   15  rounds   then  defended  the  honor 
with  a  seven-round  knockout  of  Eddie  Compo. 
Manuel  Ortiz  kept  the  bantamweight  title,   Ray 
Robinson  kept  his  welterweight  championship,  and 
Rinty  Monaghan  of  Ireland  repeated  among  the 
flyweights.  Freddie  Mills  of  England  became  the 
light-heavyweight  ruler. 

National  A.A.U.  champions  follow:  112-lb.  class 
—John  Ortega,  Oakland,  Calif.;  118— James 
Mitchell,  Oakland;  126 — Benny  Apostadiro,  Hono- 
lulu; 135— Charles  Adkins,  Gary.  Ind.;  147— 
Maurice  Harper,  Oakland;  160— Albert  Raymond, 
Philadelphia;  175 — Del  Oliver,  Honolulu;  heavy- 
weight— Rex  Layne,  Lewiston,  Utah;  team — Calif. 

National  Collegiate  A. A.  winners  were:  125 — 
W.  O.  Moss,  Louisiana  State;  130 — Tad  Thrash, 
Louisiana  State;  135 — Len  Walker,  Idaho;  145 — 
Chuck  Davey,  Michigan  State;  155— Wayne  Fon- 


tes,  San  Jose  State:  165 — Colin  Connel,  Minnesota; 
175 — Carl  Bernado,  Miami,  Fla.;  heavyweight — 
Marty  Crandell,  Syracuse;  team — Louisiana  State. 
National  Intercollegiate  Association  victors  were: 
125— Tom  Cronin,  Catholic  University;  130— Allen 
Hollingsworth,  Virginia;  135 — Grover  Masterson, 
Virginia;  145 — Tim  Curley,  Syracuse;  155 — Chuck 
Rigoglioso,  Syracuse;  165— Jim  Rollier,  Syracuse; 
175 — Pete  Monfore,  Army;  heavyweight — Chuck 
Drazenovich,  Penn  State;  team — Syracuse. 

— THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

BRAZIL.  A  federal  republic  of  South  America.  Area: 
3,288,063  square  miles.  Population  (1948  esti- 
mate): 48,450,000.  Principal  cities  (1947  pop.  es- 
timates): Rio  de  Janeiro  (capital),  2,014,185;  Sao 
Paulo  (1948),  1,776,000;  Recife  (Pernambuco), 
397,808;  Salvador,  331,609;  P6rto  Alegre,  310,817; 
Belo  Horizonte,  241,337;  Belem,  235,576;  Forta- 
leza,  205,724;  Nitcr6i,  162,591;  Curitiba,  160,592; 
Manaus,  121,480;  Joao  Pessoa,  107,703;  Macei6, 
103,045. 

The  population  comprises  60  percent  whites,  20 
percent  mulattoes,  10  percent  caboclos  (white  and 
Indian),  8  percent  Negroes,  and  2  percent  Indians. 
The  white  population  of  Brazil  is  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  Portuguese  and  Italians,  with  a  less- 
er number  of  Spaniards,  Japanese,  Germans,  and 
Syrians. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education,  though  free  in 
Brazil,  is  not  compulsory  in  every  State.  Despite 
official  measures,  illiteracy  is  very  high.  There  are 
43,975  elementary  schools  in  the  country,  with 
3,340,952  pupils;  6,032  secondary  schools,  with 
494,563  pupils;  4  official  and  2  private  universities; 
and  56  faculties  which  confer  degrees.  There  are  7 
engineering  and  mining  polytechnics,  19  schools  of 
medicine,  40  schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry, 
and  12  schools  of  law  and  social  sciences,  there 
are  97  industrial,  41  agricultural,  and  48  commer- 
cial schools. 

Although  the  constitution  now  in  force  in  Brazil 
prohibits  state  support  of  any  religion  and  guaran- 
tees religious  freedom,  the  country  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Roman  Catholic;  from  time  to  time  Brazil's 
constitutions  have  been  altered  and  Roman  Catho- 
licism made  the  state  religion.  The  present  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  dates  only  from  1946; 
Brazil  still  maintains  a  representative  at  the  Vati- 
can, there  is  compulsory  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  divorce  is  not  tolerated. 

Production.  Brazil  is  a  predominantly  agricultural 
country.  Crop  lands  in  1948  covered  an  area  of 
approximately  40,617,000  acres.  Estimates  placed 
the  1949-50  exportable  coffee  crop  at  14,413,620 
bags  (of  60  kilos),  the  sugar  crop  at  30  million 
bags,  and  the  1949  rice  crop  at  2,156,700  metric 
tons.  The  beef  slaughter  for  1948  was  estimated  to 
exceed  the  1947  record  kill,  about  5,200,000  head. 

Brazil's  total  production  of  rubber  amounted  in 
1949  to  an  estimated  24,500,000  to  25,500,000  kilo- 
grams. Wool  production  (1948)  was  estimated  at 
20,500  metric  tons.  Other  production  in  1948  was 
(in  metric  tons):  iron  ore,  49,940:  pig-iron  and 
ferro-alloys,  43,500;  steel  ingots  ana  castings.  38,- 
500;  cement,  92,800.  Production  of  crude  oil  was 
143,000  barrels.  Also  produced  in  Brazil  are  man- 
ganese, mica,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  chromium,  and 
copper. 

Foreign  Trad..  Brazil's  exports  in  1948  totaled  21,- 
696,874,000  cruzeiros,  and  imports  20,984,880,- 
000  cruzeiros,  with  a  resultant  favorable  trade 
balance  of  711,994,000  cruzeiros.  (One  cruzeiro  = 
U.S.$0.054.)  The  United  States,  with  a  value  of 
10,876  million  cruzeiros,  accounted  for  52  percent 
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of  Brazil's  total  imports,  by  value.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  8,214  million  cru- 
zeiros, and  accounted  for  43  percent  of  Brazil's 
exports. 

The  principal  commodities  of  export  in  1948 
were  coffee,  raw  cotton,  cacao,  pine  wood,  hides 
and  skins,  rice,  sugar,  cotton  textiles,  canned  and 
chilled  meat,  castor  seed,  carnauba  wax,  and  to- 
bacco. Imports  in  1948  included  machinery,  ap- 
paratus, and  hardware,  automotive  vehicles,  petro- 
leum products,  edible  foods  and  food  products, 
wheat,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  iron 
and  steel  mill  manufactures,  and  coal. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Although  in 
1947  Brazil  possessed  a  total  of  21,916  miles  of 
railroads,  there  were  no  lines  connecting  northern 
and  southern  Brazil,  and  Brazilian  trains  ran  on 
tracks  of  5  different  gauges.  The  railways  in  1945 
transported  289,464,000  passenger  and  42,552,000 
tons  of  freight.  Brazil's  merchant  fleet  comprised 
approximately  250  vessels  in  1948.  There  are  21,- 
944  miles  of  inland  waterways  which  are  open  to 
navigation,  but  these  are  restricted  solely  to  Bra- 
zilian ships. 

Civil  airlines  in  1946  covered  75,207  miles  of 
route.  In  1948  Brazil  had  approximately  100  air- 
ports in  operation;  31  domestic  airlines  transported 
a  total  of  946,600  passengers.  Of  Brazil's  162,000 
miles  of  roads,  about  one  fourth  is  hard-surfaced 
or  all-weather.  Motor  vehicles  in  use  in  1948  to- 
taled 318,361.  Brazil  has  over  5,000  telegraph  of- 
fices and  4,780  post  offices.  There  were  468,500 
telephones  in  service  in  1948;  there  were  500,000 
radios  in  1941. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  placed  reve- 
nue at  16,725  million  cruzeiros;  expenditure  at 
16,702  million  cruzeiros  (cruzeiro  equals  U.S. 
$0.0534).  Taxes,  which  provided  82  percent  of  the 
total  revenue,  were  13  percent  above  the  1949 
budget.  Currency  in  circulation  in  May,  1949,  to- 
taled 17,640  million  cruzeiros;  deposit  money  in 
June,  1949,  amounted  to  33,420  million  cruzeiros. 
Gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  totaled  $689 
million  in  June,  1949.  The  cost  of  living  index  in 
July,  1949,  was  382  (1937  =  100) 

Government.  The  United  States  of  Brazil  com- 
prises 20  states,  a  federal  territory,  and  a  federal 
district.  Brazil's  present  constitution  dates  from 
Sept.  18,  1946,  when  it  replaced  the  regime  of 
Getulio  Vargas,  overthrown  on  Oct.  29,  1945.  The 
1946  document  provides  for  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture, with  members  of  both  houses  elected  for  4 
years.  The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected 
for  5  years  and  are  not  eligible  for  successive  terms. 
Voting  is  compulsory  for  men  and  employed  wom- 
en between  the  ages  of  18  and  65,  ana  optional 
for  unemployed  women  and  persons  over  65,  and 
for  officers  of  the  armed  forces.  Voting  is  denied 
enlisted  men  and  illiterates. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  are  not  guar- 
anteed absolutely  under  the  present  constitution; 
certain  kinds  of  expression  are  banned,  as  is  the 
Communist  Party,  with  400,000  electors  in  a  total 
of  7,613,338  (1945).  General  Eurico  Caspar  Dutra 
was  elected  President  of  Brazil  on  Dec.  2,  1945, 
and  took  office  on  Jan.  31,  1946. 

Events,  1949.  With  the  presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1950, 
the  Brazilian  political  scene  was  marked  with  both 
speculation  on  possible  candidates  and  direct  elec- 
tion activities.  Political  sparring  commenced  early 
in  the  year  when  Getulio  Vargas,  former  dictator, 
vigorously  criticized  Dutra  at  a  convention  of  a 
Brazilian  labor  party.  Dutra  answered  in  his  Jan- 
uary State  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress 


by  pointedly  referring  to  the  autonomy  of  the  states 
and  democratically  elected  officials,  an  implicit 
contrast  to  the  dictatorial  practices  of  the  Vargas 
regime. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  candidacy  of  Ad- 
hemax  de  Barros,  governor  of  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  brought  about  two  interesting  developments. 
In  April,  a  constitutional  amendment  was  proposed 
in  the  Congress  to  abolish  the  direct  election  of  the 
president  and  provide  for  his  selection  by  that 
body.  Although  this  change  had  often  been  pro- 
posed in  the  past,  the  present  attempt  was  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  election  of  de  Barros  who  is 
popular  among  the  people  but  not  with  the  legis- 
lators. In  June,  the  major  political  parties  met  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  tne  elections.  The  Popu- 
lar Socialist  Party  of  Aahemar  de  Barros  refused 
to  participate,  declaring  that  the  party  would  nomi- 
nate candidates  at  its  own  convention.  A  proposal 
for  the  selection  of  a  coalition  candidate  to  repre- 
sent a  union  of  conservative  parties  that  emerged 
from  the  inter-party  meeting,  gained  greater  favor 
in  September  when  it  became  known  that  Vargas 
might  support  the  de  Barros  candidacy. 

Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  former  Brazilian  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  and  delegate  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  is  not  to  be  discounted  as  an- 
other possible  candidate. 

Joint  U 3. -Brazil  Technical  Minion.  Released  in 
March,  the  long  awaited  report  of  the  Joint  U.S.- 
Brazil Technical  Mission  was  favorably  received  in 
administration  circles.  The  report  is  concerned  with 
the  essentials  of  the  Brazilian  economy,  envisioning 
a  long-term  solution  to  major  problems.  A  diver- 
gence of  viewpoint  among  members  of  the  mission 
occurred  over  policy.  The  majority,  representative 
of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Abbink,  American  econ- 
omist and  head  of  the  Mission,  recommended  the 
development  of  agriculture,  transportation,  and 
power,  as  primary  projects.  The  minority  proposed 
that  industrial  development  be  given  first  consid- 
eration. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  for  increased 
productivity  of  food  and  fuel,  more  warehousing 
facilities,  and  transportation  improvements,  the  re- 
port supported  the  establishment  of  a  rural  bank 
to  extend  agricultural  credit,  and  greater  immigra- 
tion of  farm  and  skilled  industrial  labor.  If  possible 
the  projects  should  be  financed  by  domestic  capital 
although  for  much  of  the  program  foreign  private 
capital  would  be  necessary.  As  a  stimulus  to  U.S. 
investments  the  report  recommended  a  treaty  to 
regulate  the  functions  of  investment  capital,  its 
sphere  of  action,  and  a  termination  of  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  double  taxation.  To  implement  the 
program  Brazil  was  urged  to  adopt  measures  to 
control  inflation,  increase  exports,  and  to  decrease 
imports  by  producing  more  domestic  goods. 

Presidential  Visiting.  President  Dutra's  much  pub- 
licized visit  to  the  United  States  was  fulfilled  in 
May.  In  the  United  States  Dutra  spoke  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress,  was  enthusiastically 
received  in  New  York  City,  and  observed  the  op- 
eration of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Con- 
versations with  President  Truman  dealing  with  a 
probable  economic  agreement  to  implement  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Mission  was  the  last  agenda  item 
of  Dutra's  visit. 

fconom/ct.  A  stabilized  economy  was  a  major 
problem  confronting  the  government  throughout 
the  year.  To  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  managing 
a  rapidly  expanding  industry  and  agriculture  were 
added  the  need  for  financial  aid,  vastly  diminishing 
dollar  reserves,  rising  inflation,  and  a  dollar  debt 
backlog  in  the  United  States.  It  was  not  until  mid- 
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year  that  Brazil  began  effectively  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation. Import  restrictions  and  licensing  controls 
were  made  more  stringent.  Payment  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  dollar  deficit  to  U.S.  exporters  had 
stilled  the  demands  of  both  Brazilian  and  United 
States  businessmen  that  Brazil  secure  a  loan  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  meet  back  payments. 
The  payments  had  been  hampered  by  a  non-con- 
vertibility of  favorable  Brazilian  monetary  balances 
in  other  countries. 

A  further  handicap  to  achieving  economic  ad- 
vance was  the  legislature's  reluctance  to  provide 
appropriations  for  adequately  carrying  out  the 
Salte  Plan.  (  See  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK, 
EVENTS  OF  1948.) 

Political  Mores.  A  wave  of  anti-U.S.  feeling  that 
had  appeared  in  January  was  dispelled  by  mid-year 
as  a  result  of  Dutra's  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
the  probable  fulfillment  of  American  financial  and 
technical  assistance. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  Congress  passed 
laws  affecting  communist  congressional  seats,  a  free 
press,  and  labor.  Substance  was  given  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1946  when  Congress  promulgated  a 
substantial  gain  for  Brazilian  labor.  The  law  pro- 
vides principally  for  a  mandatory  paid  weekly  rest 
day.  In  March,  the  Congress  empowered  itself  to 
fill  the  vacancies  of  the  Communist  deputies  whose 
seats  had  been  revoked  with  the  outlawing  of  their 
party  in  1948.  Opposition  to  the  measure  came 
from  the  Socialist  deputies  who  doubted  its  con- 
stitutionality. The  new  press  law  outlaws  propa- 
ganda for  war  and  the  incitement  of  race  ana  class 
antagonisms.  Politically  subversive  writing  is  in- 
cluded in  the  prohibition.  Responsibility  for  both 
anonymous  and  malicious  journalism  is  placed 
upon  the  editor  of  the  publication. 

In  May,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  expelled  Dep- 
uty Barreto  Pinto,  political  ally  of  Getuho  Vargas, 
from  its  ranks.  This  extreme  congressional  action 
came  after  a  series  of  incidents  culminating  in  the 
publication  of  Pinto's  memoirs  in  which  many  of 
his  colleagues  were  unflatteringly  pictured.  The 
vote  on  the  expulsion  was  close,  those  opposed  to 
the  measure  believing  that  Pinto  had  deliberately 
instigated  the  action  to  render  support  to  Vargas* 
attacks  on  representative  government. 

International  Front.  In  the  late  summer  Brazil 
played  host  to  the  Fourth  Inter-American  Seminary 
on  Adult  Education  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
Unesco.  Brazil,  however,  did  not  attend  the  Con- 
ference on  Colonies  and  Dependent  Territories 
held  in  March,  in  Havana,  Cuba.  The  refusal  to 
participate  was  predicated  on  the  belief  that  an 
Inter-American  Conference  was  not  the  place  to 
discuss  a  problem  affecting  non-American  nations. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  negative  stand  of  the 
Brazilian  delegates  at  the  Bogoti  meeting  of  Amer- 
ican States  which  had  set  up  the  commission. 

In  the  General  Assembly  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations,  Brazil  took  the  lead  with  other  Latin 
American  countries  in  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
ban  on  diplomatic  representation  to  Spain  and  pro- 
posed that  UN  members  decide  the  problems  for 
themselves. 

In  August,  Brazil  signed  a  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain  that  revises  slightly  the 
1948  treaty  and  extends  it  to  March,  1950.  Total 
Brazil-Britain  trade  is  expected  to  increase  35  per- 
cent. During  the  year  trade  agreements  were  also 
signed  with  many  countries  in  Latin  America  and 
Europe.  —  MIGUEL 


BRETHREN,  Church  of  th«.  Established  by  a  group  of 
German  pietists  who  under  the  leadership  of  Peter 
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Becker  settled  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1719.  This, 
the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  4  denominations  of 
Dunkers,  has  1,023  churches,  786  pastors,  3,030 
ministers,  and  185,799  members  in  the  United 
States.  The  church  maintains  7  educational  institu- 
tions with  3,845  students  and  its  Sunday  and  Bible 
schools  were  attended  by  125,023  persons.  Foreign 
missionaries  serve  12,403  members  of  mission 
churches;  there  are  also  55  relief  workers  in  the 
field.  Income  from  contributions  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948  was  $4,356,570.  Headquarters:  22  S.  State 
St.,  Elgin,  111. 

BRIDGES.  The  new  steel  double-leaf  bascule  bridge 
in  Chicago,  on  State  Street  over  the  Chicago  River, 
was  opened  to  traffic  in  the  late  spring.  It  was 
named  the  Bataan-Corregidor  Memorial  Bridge  in 
honor  of  Chicago's  sons  who  took  part  in  this  early 
action  of  World  War  II. 

The  new  highway  bridge  acioss  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Memphis  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  early 
part  of  1950  It  has  been  named  the  Memphis- 
Arkansas  Bridge  and  its  opening  will  greatly  re- 
lieve the  traffic  congestion  at  this  point.  Progress 
is  also  being  made  on  the  new  structure  across  the 
Mississippi  River  in  downtown  St  Louis.  The  sub- 
structure is  almost  complete  and  steel  erection  is 
proceeding  nine  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  Mystic  River  Bridge,  a  unit  in  the  Boston 
Expressway  plan,  is  proceeding  on  schedule.  It  is 
a  double-deck  toll  structure  with  an  800  ft.  center 
span  135  ft.  above  high  water.  Contracts  have  been 
let  for  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  Memorial 
Bndge  across  the  Delaware  River  near  Wilming- 
ton. It  is  of  suspension  type  with  the  world's  sixth 
longest  span  of  2,150  ft. 

The  replacement  of  the  Tacoma  Narrows  sus- 
pension bridge  across  Pugct  Sound  near  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  is  underway  The  towers  are  completed  and 
progress  is  being  made  on  the  spinning  of  the 
cables.  Completion  is  scheduled  for  July,  1950. 
The  original  structure  was  completed  on  July  1, 
1940  and  it  was  wrecked  on  Nov.  7,  1940  under 
the  action  of  u  wind  of  approximately  42  m.p.h. 
The  new  structure  was  designed  after  a  thorough 
study  was  made  at  the  University  of  Washington  of 
the  action  of  suspension  bridges  under  the  force  of 
wind.  After  reconstruction  was  started,  the  towers 
were  first  damaged  by  the  1949  earthquake  and 
later  by  fire  that  occurred  at  the  base  of  one  of 
the  towers. 

No  definite  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  new  crossing  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  paralleling  the  existing  suspension 
structure.  There  is  considerable  controversy  as  to 
the  most  suitable  manner  in  which  to  relieve  the 
traffic  congestion  here.  Two  new  bridges  have 
been  proposed  across  the  Willamette  River  at 
Salem,  Ore.  Each  would  carry  only  one-way  traffic. 
A  2,310  ft.  highway  bridge  is  planned  across  the 
St.  Croix  River  at  Hudson,  Wis.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1950  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4  million. 
Final  State  approval  has  been  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kings  ton- Rhinecliff  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14  million. 

Tolls  have  been  removed  from  the  famous  float- 
ing bridge  across  Lake  Washington  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  A  unique  footbridge  is  planned  across  the 
Harlem  River  in  New  York  City.  It  will  be  of  plate 
girder-construction  with  a  total  length  of  956  ft. 
and  will  include  a  lift  span.  A  new  structure  is 
proposed  across  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
It  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  pile  trestle-con- 
struction with  a  double-leaf  steel  bascule-span.  A 
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new  structure  is  contemplated  across  the  Cumber- 
land River  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railway  plans  the  recon- 
struction of  its  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at 
Cairo,  111.  This  structure  has  been  in  service  since 
October,  1889.  Reconstruction  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $6.3  million.  A  study  is  being  made  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  a  highway  bridge  across 
Tampa  Bay  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Manatee  Coun- 
ty, Fla. 

Of  bridges  opened  to  traffic  in  1948,  5  were 
entered  in  the  annual  competition  for  the  awards 
given  by  the  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion for  America's  most  beautiful  steel  bridges. 
Stainless  steel  plaques  were  awarded  to  two  bridges 
in  September,  1949.  The  Watauga  River  bridge  on 
State  Highway  67,  Carter  County,  Tenn.,  was  the 
winner  in  Class  I  for  bridges  of  400  ft.  spans  or 
longer.  This  structure  was  designed  by  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  The  Airport  Apron  Overpass, 
over  the  Van  Wyck  Expressway  at  New  York  In- 
ternational Airport  was  winner  in  Class  III  for 
bridges  with  spans  under  400  ft.  and  costing  less 
than  $500,000.  Honorable  mention  was  given  to 
three  other  bridges. 

Philadelphia's  new  Walnut  Lane  Bridge  is  under 
construction.  It  will  be  composed  of  the  first  pre- 
stressed  concrete  girders  cast  in  the  United  States. 
The  structure  is  not  outstanding  in  size,  but  a  full- 
size  test  was  made  on  October  3  of  a  duplicate  of 
one  of  the  girders  to  be  used  in  the  structure.  The 
results  exceeded  all  expectations.  This  test  was  wit- 
nessed by  Gustave  Magnel,  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Ghent.  He  is  one  of 
the  foremost  European  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  prestressed  concrete  and  has  designed  several 
outstanding  prestressed  concrete  structures.  This 
procedure  may  start  a  new  era  in  concrete  bridge 
construction.  Concrete  is  weak  in  tension  and  pre- 
stressing  simply  applies  forces  to  the  concrete  to 
overcome  the  tensile  stresses  set  up  by  loads,  im- 
pact, and  volume  changes. 

The  matter  of  the  construction  and  replacement 
of  structures  on  secondary  roads,  both  State  and 
county,  is  still  one  of  the  most  pressing  bridge 
problems  of  the  nation.  Financial  and  personnel 
problems  still  curtail  the  bridge  activities  in  many 
States  and  counties.  Civil  engineering  graduates  are 
not  interested  in  employment  with  many  State 
highway  departments  because  of  low  pay  and  the 
political  patronage  aspects  existing  in  many  States. 

Most  notable  bridge  failure  to  occur  in  1949  was 
at  the  site  of  a  new  structure  in  West  Virginia,  just 
two  miles  upstream  from  the  Bluestone  Dam.  The 
structure  failed  during  construction.  It  was  to  have 
been  a  1,158  ft.,  5-span  cantilever  bridge.  One  span 
was  being  erected  by  the  cantilever  method  when 
suddenly  on  March  31  it  fell  into  the  stream  150  ft. 
below,  resulting  in  the  death  of  five  men  and  the 
injury  of  four  more.  As  yet  no  report  has  been 
made  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  failure. 

Foreign  Bridget.  In  South  America,  a  new  2,300 
ft.  bridge  is  proposed  across  the  Rio  Doce  on  the 
highway  to  link  Vitoria,  capital  of  the  state  of  Es- 
pintu  Santo,  Brazil,  and  Bahia,  capital  of  the  ad- 
joining state  of  Bahia.  The  15-span  prestressed  con- 
crete Caleao  bridge  has  been  completed  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  harbor  connecting  liha  do  Govenader  with 
the  city's  major  airport.  In  India  new  structures  are 
proposed  across  the  Mahanadi  River  near  Sambal- 
pur,  which  will  form  an  important  link  on  the 
Bombay  to  Calcutta  highway,  and  a  2-level  high- 
way and  railway  bridge  across  the  Ganges  near 
Patna  in  Bihar  province.  Across  the  Meuse  River 
at  Sclayn,  Belgium,  has  been  constructed  what  is 
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believed  to  be  the  first  prestressed  concrete  bridge 
incorporating  continuous  spans. 

The  Soviet  Union's  first  electric  welded  railway 
bridge  has  been  tested.  Quebec's  15th  welded  gird- 
er bridge  has  been  constructed  over  Milles  lies 
River,  25  miles  from  Montreal.  It  combined  field 
riveting  and  shop  welding.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  since  1935  all  the  highway  bridges  built  in 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  have  been  of  welded 
construction.  — JOHN  M.  HAYES 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  The  most  westerly  province  of 
Canada.  Area:  366,255  square  miles,  including 
6,976  square  miles  of  fresh  water.  Population 
(1941  census):  817,861;  (1949  est.)  1,114,900. 
Leading  religious  denominations  ( 1941 ) :  Anglican 
245,531,  United  Church  200,817,  Roman  Catholic 
113,282,  and  Presbyterian  94,300.  Vital  statistics 
(1947):  26,286  live  births,  10,613  deaths,  and  11,- 
852  marriages.  Education  (1946-47):  206,841  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges.  Chief  cities 
(1941  census):  Victoria  (capital)  44,068  inhabit- 
ants, Vancouver,  275,353,  New  Westminster  21,- 
967,  Trail  9,392,  North  Vancouver  8,914. 

Production.  The  gross  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction for  1948  was  $110,234,000.  Field  crops 
from  593,000  acres  were  valued  at  $33,293,000. 
Chief  field  crops  ( 1948 ) :  wheat  2,459,000  bu.,  oats 
3,456,000  bu.,  potatoes  2,227,000  cwt.,  hay  and 
clover  458,000  tons,  alfalfa  231,000  tons. 

Livestock  (June  1,  1948):  362,000  cattle,  50,600 
horses,  59,300  swine,  104,700  sheep,  and  4,298,000 
poultry.  Estimated  total  farm  value  of  poultry  meat 
and  eggs  was  $16,794,000  in  1948.  Production  of 
creamery  butter  reached  4,321,000  Ib.  in  the  same 
year.  The  1947-48  production  of  fur  pelts  had  a 
value  of  $1,973,874.  The  marketed  value  of  fisher- 
ies was  $58,596,333,  of  which  the  salmon  pack 
(1,527,138  cases  of  48  Ib.)  accounted  for  43  per- 
cent. Fruit  production,  in  1948,  was  valued  at  $25,- 
166,000. 

British  Columbia  ranked  first  in  total  Canadian 
production  of  sawed  lumber  (48  percent  of  the 
1948  total)  with  2,467,819  M  ft.,  of  which  Douglas 
fir  accounted  for  some  1,300,000  M  ft.  Mineral  pro- 
duction (1948):  $148,223,614.  This  included  gold 
valued  at  $10,744,930,  coal  $9,811,253,  copper 
$9,590,326,  and  zinc  $37,654,210. 

In  1947  there  were  3,020  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments with  a  combined  output  of  $858,285,000; 
employment  was  furnished  to  83,161  persons  who 
were  paid  $167,283,000  in  salaries  and  wages.  The 
most  important  industries  were  sawmills,  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  fish  curing  and  packing,  slaughtering 
and  meatpacking,  and  shipbuilding. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1948: 
revenue  $67,077,739  (1950  est.,  $92,980,590);  ex- 
penditure $63,475,697  (1950  est.,  $92,308,019); 
net  direct  and  indirect  debt  (1947)  $158,163,000. 

Government.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  latter  consisting 
of  48  members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  adult 
suffrage.  Six  senators  (appointed  for  life)  and  18 
elected  commoners  represent  British  Columbia  in 
the  Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Col.  Charles  A.  Banks  (app.  Oct.  1,  1946); 
Premier,  Byron  Ingemar  Johnson  (Liberal;  app. 
Dec.  29,  1947).  See  CANADA. 

BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  AND  EMPIRE.  The  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Em- 
pire, as  of  Dec.  31,  1949,  are  listed  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  Statistics  are  from  official  sources  or 
from  Whitaker's  Almanack. 
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I  SOVEREIGN  STATES  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENCIES 


Country 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

Northern  Ireland 
(Dependencies  listed  in  Parts  II,  III, 

and  IV) 
Canada 
Australia  (Commonwealth  of) 

Australian  Antarctic  Terr. 

Norfolk  Island— Colony 

Papua — Colony 

New  Guinea — Trusteeship . 

Nauru — Trusteeship  with  N.Z.  and 

U.K. 
New  Zealand 

Ross  Dependency 

Tokelau  (Union  Island*) 

Western  Samoa — Trusteeship 
South  Africa  (Union  of) 

South- West  Africa — Mandate 
India  .  (approx.) 

Pakistan  (approx.) 

Ceylon 
Southern  Rhodesia — A   self-governing 

Colony   whose   external   affairs   are 

controlled  by  the  UK 


Land  area 
(•«.  mi.) 


Population 

(ettimates) 


94,291      50,033,000 


3,853,160 
2,974,581 

13,205,000 
7,580,800 

14 
90,540 
93,000 

938 
300,000 
690,000 

8 
103,416 

3,160 
1,834,270 

4 
1,133 
472,494 
317,725 
1,220,099 
361,311 
25,332 

1,416 
72,400 
11,391,950 
341,000 
337,000,000 
69,000,000 
6,633,617 

150,333         1,916,000 


II 


TERRITORIES   ADMINISTERED  THROUGH  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  RELATIONS  OFFICE 


Form  of 
Country                   government 
High  Commission  Terr. 
Basutoland                        Colony 
Bechuanaland               Protectorate 
Swaziland                      Protectorate 

Land  area    Population 
(sq  mi  )      (estimates) 

11,716           556,390 
275,000            265,760 
6,704            185,210 

III     BRITISH    DEPENDENT    TERRITORIES    ADMIN- 
ISTERED THROUGH  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE 


Form  of 

Land  area 

Population 

Region  and  Territory        government 

(sq.  mi.) 

(estimates) 

East  Africa- 

Kenya                            Col  •  A  Prot 

219,730 

5,180,000 

Tanganyika                    Trusteeship 

342.706 

7,080,000 

Uganda                     .     Protectorate 

80,292 

5,000,000 

Somahland  (Brit  )              Prot 

68,000 

700,000 

Zanzibar  &  Pernba        Protectorate 

1,020 

265,000 

Central  Afnca 

N.  Rhodesia                  Protectorate 

282,323 

1,720,000 

Nyasaland                     Protectorate 

37,596 

2,150,000 

West  Afnca: 

Gambia                         Col  •  &  Prot. 

4,033 

251,000 

Gold  Coast              .     Col  •  A  Prot. 

78,802 

3,571,000 

Togoland                    Trusteeship 

13,041 

391  ,520 

Nigena                          Col  •  A  Prot. 

338,593 

21,800,000 

Cameroons                 Trusteeship 

34,081 

800,000 

Sierra  Leone                 Col  «  A  Prot. 

27,925 

2,000,000 

Far  East 

Brunei                         Protected  State 

2,226 

41,000 

Hong  Kong                       Colony 

391 

1,800,000 

Malaya,  Federation 

of         .              .          Protectorate 

50,850 

5,000,000 

North  Borneo                    Colony 

29,387 

332,000 

Sarawak                   .          Colony 

50,000 

650,000 

Singapore                           Colony 

282 

950,000 

Indian  Ocean* 

Aden                               Col  •  A  Prot. 

112,080 

731,000 

Mauntius                          Colony 

809 

456,000 

Seychelles                .          Colony 
Maldive  Is.              .  Protected  State 

157 
115 

35,000 
79,281 

Mediterranean: 

Cyprus                    .         Colony 
Gibraltar                  .          Colony 

3,572 

460,000 
22,000 

Malta                         Internally  self- 

gov.  Col 

122 

307,000 

Atlantic  Ocean: 

Falkland  Islands               Colony 

4,618 

2,250 

St  Helena                .          Colony 

47 

4,750 

Ascension                  Dependency 

34 

183 

Tristan  da  Cunha     Dependency 

45 

224 

West  Indies  and  the  Americas 

Bahamas                           Colony 

4,404 

75,000 

Barbados                           Colony 

166 

198,000 

Bermuda          .                  Colony 

21 

36,000 

British  Guiana        .         Colony 

83,000 

390,000 

British  Honduras.           Colony 

8,867 

62,000 

Jamaica                            Colony 

4,411 

1,350,000 

Cayman  Islands       Dependency 

93 

7,000 

Turks  A  Caicos  Is.     Dependency 

202 

6,500 

Leeward  Islands 

(Antigua,  St. 
Kitta-Nevis,  Vir- 
gin Islands  Mont- 

serrat)  Colony 

422 

108,500 

BRITISH  GUIANA  73 

III    BRITISH    DEPENDENT   TERRITORIES   ADMIN- 
ISTERED THROUGH  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE—(con- 

tinued) 


Form  of 

Land  area 

Population 

Region  and  Territory 

government 

(eq.  mi.) 

(estimates) 

Trinidad  and 

Tobago 
Windward  Islands 

Colony 

1,080 

500,000 

Grenada 

Colony 

133 

73,000 

St.  Vincent 

Colony 

150 

64,000 

St.  Lucia 

Colony 

233 

71,000 

Dominica 

Colony 

305 

48,000 

Western  Pacific: 

British  Solomon  IB 

Prot. 

11,500 

95,000 

FIJI 
Gilbert  &  Elhce  Is 

Colony 
Colony 

7,040 
375 

270,000 
35.300 

Tonga 

Protectorate 

260 

450,000 

Pit  cairn  Island 

Colony 

2 

124 

•  Adjoining  area*-,  administered  by  the  same  Government. 


IV    CONDOMINIUMS 


Joint 

Land  area 

Population 

Territory 

administrators 

(sq.mi.) 

(estimates) 

Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  * 

UK  and 

New  Hebrides 

EfHi:t  and 

067,500 

7,547,500 

France 

5,700 

50.000 

Canton  and  Ender- 

U  K  and 

bury 

USA. 

*  Administered  through  the  British  Foreign  Office 

BRITISH  GUIANA.  A  British  colony  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  South  America.  Area:  83,000  square  miles. 
Population  (Jan.  1,  1948,  est.):  402,615.  Chief 
towns:  Georgetown  (capital)  77,585  inhabitants 
(1946),  New  Amsterdam,  Springlands,  Morawhan- 
na,  and  Bartica.  Education  (1946):  63,046  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  248  government-aided  schools. 

Production.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  mining  are 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  people.  Chief 
among  the  agricultural  products  are  sugar  (220,- 
000  short  tons  in  1949,  207,000  short  tons  in  1948), 
rice  (4,976,000  bushels,  1949).  Other  important 

Products  include  coconuts,  coffee,  cacao,  rubber, 
alata,  and  citrus  fruits.  British  Guiana  is  rich  in 
minerals — gold,  bauxite,  and  diamonds.  Deposits 
of  manganese  ore  and  mica  have  been  found. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1948,  imports  ( estimated )  were 
valued  at  £10,038,000;  exports  at  £7,707,000. 
The  chief  imports  consisted  of  manufactured  goods 
and  foodstuffs  Exports  included  sugar,  rum,  rice, 
timber,  diamonds,  oalata,  bauxite,  and  molasses. 

Finance.  In  presenting  the  1949  budget  in  the 
legislature,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  said  that  the 
estimated  revenue  was  $18,474,157,  and  estimated 
expenditure  $18,058,280.  No  increase  in  direct  tax- 
ation on  companies  was  proposed.  The  public  debt 
(Dec.  31,  1947)  amounted  to  $23,471,574  (ex- 
cluding balance  of  perpetual  stock  and  permanent 
annuities  for  purchase  of  the  Demerara  Railway); 
sinking  funds  totaled  $3,738,976. 

Government.  Executive  and  administrative  func- 
tions are  exercised  by  the  governor  and  executive 
council.  A  legislative  council  is  composed  of  the 
governor  and  3  other  official  members,  7  nominat- 
ed unofficial,  and  14  elected  members.  Governor: 
Sir  Charles  Campbell  Woolley. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS.  A  British  crown  colony  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Area:  8,867  square  miles,  including 
Albion  (26  sq.  mi.)  and  other  islands.  Population 
(Jan.  1,  1948):  61,503.  Chief  towns:  Belize  (capi- 
tal) 21,837  inhabitants.  Corozal,  Benque  Viejo, 
Stann  Creek,  and  Orange  Walk.  Education 
(1947):  13,700  students  were  enrolled  in  schools 
of  all  kinds. 


BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

Forestry  is  the  principal  industry  (990,535  cu. 
ft.  of  timber,  valued  at  $2,084,859,  were  produced 
in  1947).  Grapefruit,  coconuts,  and  bananas  are 
grown  for  export.  Maize  (corn)  and  rice  are  the 
chief  foodstuffs  grown  for  home  consumption.  For- 
eign trade  (1948):  imports  $8,075,400;  exports 
$6,152,010.  Finance  (1947):  revenue  $2,941,158; 
expenditure  $2,909,985.  Gross  public  debt  (Jan.  1, 
1948):  $1,653,025.  A  governor  heads  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  colony;  he  is  assisted  by  a  nominated 
executive  council  of  7  members,  and  a  legislative 
council  of  3  official  and  10  unofficial  members. 
Governor:  R.  II.  Garvey. 

BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.  A  British  crown  colony  in 
northern  Borneo.  Area:  29,382  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation (1947):  312,374.  Chief  town:  Sandakan 
(pop.  13,723).  In  1946  the  island  of  Labuan  (35 
sq.  mi.;  pop.  9,253;  capital,  Victoria)  was  reunited 
with  British  North  Borneo.  Education  (1947):  60 
government  and  35  missionary  schools  with  about 
7,000  pupils. 

The  principal  products  are  rubber,  timber,  cop- 
ra, coconuts,  dried  and  salt  fish,  tobacco,  hemp, 
and  cereals.  Valuable  minerals  exist,  but  have  not 
been  commercially  exploited.  Trade  (1947):  im- 
ports S$20,471,707;  exports  (including  treasure 
and  transhipment  trade)  S$16,932,637.  Finance 
(1948  est):  revenue  S$7,830,921;  S$6,728,781 
(Straits  dollar  [S$]  was  worth  U.S.$0.475  in 
1947-48).  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor assisted  by  an  advisory  council  of  20  mem- 
bers and  an  executive  committee  of  10  members. 
Governor:  Sir  Ralph  Hone. 

BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.  The  British  Solomon  Is- 
lands Protectorate  consists  of  four  groups  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  eastward  of  New  Guinea.  The  largest 
is  Guadalcanal  (2,500  sq,  mi.);  the  most  populous 
Malaita  (est.  pop.  40,000).  Total  land  area  is  esti- 
mated at  12,400  square  miles,  and  the  area  within 
the  bounds  of  the  protectorate  at  375,000  nautical 
miles.  Population  (1947  est.):  94,965,  of  whom 
94,738  were  natives  (Polynesians  and  Melanesi- 
ans ) .  Capital,  Tulaci.  The  chief  products  are  copra, 
timber,  rubber,  gold,  and  fruits.  Finance  ( 1946- 
47):  revenue  £147,306;  expenditure  £337,142. 
(  £A  equals  U  S.$3.20).  A  resident  commissioner 
responsible  to  the  Bntish  High  Commissioner  for 
the  Western  Pacific  administers  the  islands  with  the 
assistance  of  an  advisory  council. 

BRITISH  SOMALILAND.  A  British  protectorate  on  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  near  the  eastern  tip  of  the  African 
continent.  Area:  68,000  square  miles.  The  nomadic 
population  is  estimated  at  700,000  and  consists  of 
Somali  tribes  who  arc  Moslems.  Capital,  Berbera 
(pop.  30,000).  Education  is  provided  by  5  govern- 
ment and  several  Koran  schools.  The  economy  is 
pastoral,  with  camels,  sheeps,  and  goats  as  sources 
of  income.  Agriculture  is  limited,  there  is  millet 
growing  in  the  western  part.  Trade  (1946):  im- 
ports £611,134  (excluding millet);  exports  £354,- 
977.  Meat,  hides,  and  ghee  are  chief  exports;  cot- 
ton goods  and  foodstuffs  are  the  chief  imports.  Fi- 
nance (1946-47):  revenue  £451,081;  expenditure 
£576,630.  The  protectorate,  under  military  ad- 
ministration from  1941,  reverted  to  British  Colonial 
Office*  control  on  Nov.  15,  1948.  The  governor  is 
the  sole  executive  and  legislative  authority.  Gov- 
ernor: Gerald  Reece. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.  A  region  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing British  territories:  GAMBIA,  GOLD  COAST, 
NIGERIA  and  SIERRA  LEONE. 


BR/T/SH  WEST  INDIES 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.  The  colonial  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies,  comprising  three 
main  croups  of  islands:  (1)  Bahamas;  (2)  Jamaica 
and  adjacent  islands;  and  (3)  other  islands  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Lesser  Antilles  ( Leeward  Is- 
lands, Windward  Islands,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and 
Tobago).  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  and  British 
Honduras  are  excluded.  Total  area:  12,747  square 
miles.  Population  (1947  est.);  2,598,000.  The  is- 
land groups  listed  above  constitute  separate  colo- 
nies, each  with  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  their  legislative  bodies.  Sec  CARIBBEAN 
COMMISSION  and  the  separate  articles  on  the  vari- 
ous colonies  of  the  British  West  Indies  mentioned 
above. 

BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION.  A  non-profit  corporation 
devoted  to  research  and  training  in  economics  and 
government.  The  income  of  the  Institution  is  de- 
rived from  grants  from  foundations,  its  own  endow- 
ment, and  tne  sale  of  publications.  The  publications 
resulting  from  its  1949  research  program  included: 
Overseas  Information  Services  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, by  Charles  A.  H.  Thompson;  Toward  Effi- 
cient Democracy,  by  A.  C.  Millspaugh;  Federal 
Employes  in  War  and  Peace,  by  Frances  T.  Cahn; 
Controlling  Factors  in  Economic  Development,  by 
Harold  G.  Moulton;  Automotive  Transportation: 
Trends  and  Problems,  by  Wilfred  Owen;  Major 
Problems  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  1949-50,  by  Leo 
Pasvolsky  and  others;  National  Transportation  Pol- 
icy, by  Charles  L.  Dearmg  and  Wilfred  Owen. 

Officers  for  1948  to  1949:  Chairman,  William  R. 
Biggs;  Vice  Chairman,  Huntington  Gilchrist,  Presi- 
dent, Harold  G.  Moulton;  Vice  President,  Lewis 
Menam;  Treasurer,  Mildred  Maroney,  Secretary, 
Elizabeth  H.  Wilson.  Headquarters:  722  Jackson 
Place,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.  One  of 

America's  oldest  and  largest  institutions  for  infor- 
mal education,  located  in  Brooklyn  17,  New  York. 
Its  public  activities  are  conducted  at  four  centers: 
The  Department  of  Education  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  the  Central  Museum,  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum, and  the  Botanic  Garden.  Founded  in  1824, 
the  Institute  was  incorporated  in  its  present  form 
in  1890.  Total  membership  is  about  5,700  and  is 
open  to  everyone. 

The  Department  of  Education  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  presents  an  adult  education  program  an- 
nually of  concerts,  lectures,  forums  in  every  major 
field  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Attendance  at  these 
events  for  the  season  1948-49  was  about  203,000. 

The  Institute's  museums  possess  collections  in 
arts,  ethnology,  and  natural  science.  During  1941, 
the  art  and  photography  classes  formerly  conducted 
at  the  Department  of  Education  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  were  transferred  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
to  form  the  new  Art  School  of  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum. Attendance  at  Central  Museum  was  426,000, 
at  Children's  Museum  233,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948-49. 

The  Institute's  Botanic  Garden  comprises  more 
than  50  acres  and  plant  houses  containing  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  species.  Botanic  Garden  attend- 
ance for  the  fiscal  year  1948-49  totaled  •  about 
1,641,000. 

Officers:  President,  Brooklyn  Institute,  Adrian 
Van  Sinderen;  Director,  Department  of  Education, 
Julius  Bloom;  Director,  Brooklyn  Museum,  Charles 
Nagel,  Jr.;  Director,  Botanic  Garden,  Dr.  George 
S.  Avery,  Jr.;  Director,  Children's  Museum,  Mar- 
garet D.  Tullock. 
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BRUNEI.  A  state  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo, 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Area:  2,226 
square  miles.  Population  (1947  census),  40,670. 
Capital,  Brunei  (10,620).  Important  products  in- 
clude crude  oil,  cutch,  rubber,  jelutong,  and  sago. 
In  1947  the  Seria  and  Mira  oilfields  produced 
1,882,000  metric  tons  of  crude  oil.  Trade  (1947): 
revenue  £2,762,569;  exports  £3,640,261.  Finance 
(1948  est.):  revenue  £613,625;  expenditure 
£553,158.  The  general  administration  of  the  state 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  British  Resident,  and  the  su- 
preme authority  is  vested  in  the  Sultan  in  Council, 
which  includes  the  Resident,  with  the  Sultan  as 
President.  Sultan:  Ahmed  Tajudin  Akhazul  Khairi 
Wadin. 

BRUSSELS,  Treaty  of.  A  treaty  signed  in  Brussels  on 
Mar.  17,  1948 — by  Great  Britain,  France,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  and  Luxembourg — to  form  a  West- 
ern Union.  Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  five 
Powers  pledged  themselves  to  the  closest  coopera- 
tion in  economic  matters  and  promised  to  give  im- 
mediate military  assistance  if  any  one  of  them 
"should  be  the  object  of  an  armed  attack  in  Eu- 
rope." The  five  Powers  also  agreed  to  set  up  a 
permanent  consultative  council  to  meet  in  London. 

BUCKWHEAT.  The  1949  buckwheat  crop  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  reported  by  the  U  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  amounted  to  5,184,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  6,305,000  bu.  in  1948,  and  7,075,000 
bu.  the  average  for  the  10-year  period,  1938-47. 
The  yield  per  acre  for  the  United  States  was  186 
bu.  Yields  of  the  principal  producing  States  of  the 
United  States  (in  ],000  bu.)  were:  Pennsylvania 
1,886,  New  York  1,360,  Minnesota  322,  Michigan 
276,  Ohio  248,  Wisconsin  232,  Tennessee  210,  and 
Maine  168. 

BUDDHIST  CHURCHES  OF  AMERICA.  Organized  in  1914, 
this  body  was  incorporated  under  this  name  in 
1942,  and  represents  Buddhism  in  the  United 
States.  The  Buddhist  faith  is  based  on  the  anatman 
doctrine,  the  idea  of  karma  and  nirvana,  and  the 
blissful  mental  state  of  absolute  freedom  from  evil. 
Total  membership  about  70,000.  Headquarters, 
1881  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco  9,  Calif. 

BUDGET,  Bureau  of  the.  A  unit  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  in 
1939,  which  assists  the  President  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  execution  of  the  Budget  and  the  fiscal  pro- 
gram of  the  Government.  Its  chief  divisions  pertain 
to  Administrative  Management,  Estimates,  Fiscal 
Analysis,  Legislative  Reference,  and  Statistical 
Standards.  The  Bureau  has  the  authority  to  assem- 
ble, correlate,  reduce,  or  increase  the  budget  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government.  Under  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  of  Dec.  6,  1945,  similar  au- 
thority was  given  the  Bureau  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  and  review  of  budgets  of  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporations.  Director:  Frank 
Pace,  Jr. 

BUHL  FOUNDATION.  A  foundation  established  in 
1928  by  Henry  Buhl.  Jr.  Capital  assets  were  $12,- 
649,498  in  1949,  and  expenditures  for  the  year  to- 
taled $814,624.  The  Foundation's  programs  center 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  where  it  has  sought  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  factual  bases  for  social  work 
and  regional  economic  effort,  to  promote  research 
in  public  health  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  to 
develop  the  community's  resources  in  higher  edu- 
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cation.  Another  objective  is  the  advancement  of 
housing  standards  for  American  cities,  as  exempli- 
fied in  large-scale,  planned  communities  adminis- 
tered on  a  long-term  investment  basis.  In  demon- 
stration of  this  last-named  objective,  the  Founda- 
tion operates  Chatham  Village  in  Pittsburgh,  built 
in  1932  at  a  cost  of  $1,700,000.  The  Buhl  Plane- 
tarium and  Institute  of  Popular  Science  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $1,100,000  in  1939  as  a  gift  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Director:  Charles  F. 
Lewis.  Offices:  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh 
22,  Pa. 

BULGARIA.  A  Balkan  republic  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope. Area:  42,808  square  miles  (including  South- 
ern Dobruja).  Population  (1947  est):  7,048,000. 
Of  these  680,000  were  Turks,  140,000  Gypsies,  50,- 
000  Jews,  and  24,000  Armenians.  Chief  cities: 
(1946  pop.),  Sofia  (capital),  436,936;  Provdiv, 
122,875;  Varna,  77,636;  Rousse,  50,754;  Burgas, 
43,075;  Pleven,  31,092.  Vital  statistics:  crude  birth 
rate  per  1.000  (1st  Quarter,  1947);  living  births, 
27.9,  deaths,  17.7,  infant  mortality,  124  (deaths 
under  one  year);  marriage,  6.9 

Education  and  Religion.  School  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory for  children  between  7-15  years  of  age.  In 
1947-48,  there  were  729  kindergartens,  9,238  ele- 
mentary schools,  258  secondary  schools,  15  teachers 
colleges,  and  10  universities  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  1,154,019.  The  predominant  religion  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  In  1949  there  were  11 
daily  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  1,045,000; 
38  weeklies  with  a  circulation  of  1,265,000,  38 
fortnighthes  and  periodicals  with  a  circulation  of 
729,000. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion, nearly  six  million  of  the  population  being 
peasants.  Of  the  total  arable  acres  ( 4,522,000  hec- 
tares), some  2,563,000  hectares  ( hectare  =  2.47 
acres)  were  sown  with  cereals  (wheat,  barley, 
maize,  rye,  oats,  and  rice).  In  1948,  the  two  most 
important  industries  in  Bulgaria  were  foodstuffs 
and  textiles.  They  accounted  for  about  60  percent 
of  the  industrial  output  and,  in  contrast  to  1947, 
had  an  increase  of  52.6  percent  and  26.6  percent 
respectively.  Industrial  crops  grown  included  to- 
bacco (37,965  metric  tons  in  1946),  sugar  beets, 
sunflower,  aniseed,  peanuts,  and  peppermint.  Fruit 
grows  in  abundance,  and  livestock  is  plentiful.  Min- 
eral output  is  small  except  for  coal  (lignite),  the 
output  of  which  amounted  to  1 ,378,000  metric  tons 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1948. 

In  January,  1948,  industries  and  mines  were  na- 
tionalized. On  Jan.  1,  1948,  the  Five-Year  Plan 
went  into  force  and  was  to  be  completed  by  1953. 
Some  150  new  machine  tractor  stations  were  to  be 
set  up  and  cooperative  farms  developed.  In  1949, 
there  were  only  71  tractor  stations  with  about  3,500 
tractors,  3,700  threshing  machines,  1,660  tractor 
ploughs,  combines,  and  other  machines.  The  num- 
ber of  state  farms  increased  from  56  in  1947  to  86 
in  1948  and  from  51,750  acres  to  193,750  acres  in 
extent. 

The  number  of  cooperative  farms  rose  from  537, 
with  48,461  members  and  437,265  acres  of  arable 
land  in  1947  to  890  farms,  with  65,084  members 
and  594,819  acres  in  1948.  In  1949,  809,600  per- 
sons were  gainfully  employed.  Industrial  workers 
were  recruited  mainly  from  the  villages  where  man- 
power was  available  as  a  result  of  mechanization 
and  collectivization.  Sixty  percent  of  the  industrial 
workers  are  peasants. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  exports  (1947)  24,528  mil- 
lion leva;  imports,  21,420  million  levas.  In  1948, 
Bulgaria  sizably  increased  its  trade,  both  in  volume 
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and  value.  Imports  increased  29.9  percent  in  vol- 
ume and  76.1  percent  in  value,  and  exports  53.5 
and  48  percent  respectively.  The  U.S.S.H.  supplied 
58.4  percent  of  Bulgaria's  imports  and  took  52  per- 
cent of  her  exports  (in  value). 

Transportation.  In  1941  there  were  19,638  miles  of 
highways,  4,500  passenger  automobiles,  1,000  bus- 
es, and  3,000  trucks.  During  1948  about  338  km. 
(.97  percent)  of  new  roads  were  built  and  about 
113  km.  (113  percent)  paved.  Government-owned 
railroad  lines  extended  2,211  miles.  In  1939  there 
were  49  miles  of  electric  railways.  All  railways  con- 
nect Sofia  with  the  general  European  system. 

Finance.  The  1949  budget  placed  revenue  at  151,- 
980  million  leva;  expenditures  at  151,980  million 
leva.  The  1948  budget  had  not  been  balanced,  ex- 
penditures having  been  112,000  million  leva;  reve- 
nues at  96,000  million  leva  (one  U.S.  cent  equals 
0.3472  lev ).  Cost  of  living  index  ( 1937  =  100)  857 
in  1948. 

Government.  The  Bulgarian  People's  Republic 
was  proclaimed  on  Sept.  15,  1946.  The  president 
is  elected  for  a  six-year  term.  On  May  15,  the  first 
municipal  elections  since  1945  were  held — electing 
45,000  members  of  the  People's  Councils  and  10,- 
000  jurymen.  Premier  Georgi  Dimitrov  headed  the 
government  until  his  death  on  July  2,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  V.  Kolarov.  Legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1949,  Bulgaria's 
administration  was  reorganized  by  the  introduction 
of  regional  administrations  as  an  intermediary  level 
between  the  government  and  the  districts.  The 
newly  introduced  regions  will  contain  the  following 
number  of  districts.  Sofia  13,  Vratza  5,  Vidin  4, 
Pleven  7,  Gorna  Orekhovitsa  7,  Ruschuk  8,  Varna 
6,  Shumen  6,  Burgas  7,  Yambol  5,  Stara  Zagora  4, 
Khaskovo  9,  Plovdiv  9,  and  Gorna  Dzhumaya  5. 

Events,  1949.  The  passing  of  Georgi  Dimitrov  in 
a  Moscow  sanitarium  on  July  2  did  not  change  the 
pro-Soviet  policies  of  the  government  Dimitrov 
was  replaced  on  July  20  by  Vassil  Kolarov,  Foreign 
Minister  and  Acting  Prime  Minister,  a  veteran  com- 
munist revolutionary  and  Dimitrov's  close  friend. 
Kolarov,  in  turn,  appointed  V.  Poptomov,  member 
of  the  Politbureau,  as  Foreign  Minister  on  August  6. 
As  Kolarov  is  old  and  ailing,  real  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Deputy  Premier,  V.  Chervenkov.  But 
the  announcement  in  August  that  one  Minister  and 
9  Deputy  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State  had 
been  newly  appointed  or  shifted  to  other  posts  re- 
flected the  growing  difficulties  confronting  the  re- 
gime taking  orders  from  Moscow. 

The  most  disgruntled  section  of  the  population 
was  the  peasants,  who  were  being  gradually  col- 
lectivized. While  in  the  other  satellite  states  there 
was  a  distribution  of  land  among  peasants  on  the 
advent  of  the  Communist's  rise  to  power,  in  Bul- 
garia— a  community  of  smallholders — there  was 
no  compensatory  gain  to  balance  the  privileges  they 
lost.  All  their  produce  was  requisitioned  by  the  au- 
thorities and  they  were  only  allowed  to  retain  the 
bare  minimum  necessary  for  survival.  Despite  gov- 
ernment campaigns  the  peasants  failed  to  carry  out 
their  planting  quotas  with  the  result  that  the  au- 
thorities had  to  acknowledge  by  June  that  the 
quotas  had  been  carried  only  from  45  to  80  per- 
cent. In  September,  the  government  lowered  the 
quota  deliveries  by  25  percent  (compared  to  the 
1948  quotas)  and  exempted  about  52  percent  of 
the  peasants  from  wheat  deliveries. 

The  Five- Year  Plan  bogged  down  and  construc- 
tion work  on  5  hydroelectric  stations  had  ceased. 
In  May,  the  government  admitted  that  the  villages 
had  to  send  a  quota  of  young  workers  to  man  labor 
brigades.  There  was  an  especially  acute  shortage 
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of  qualified  workers.  This  induced  the  Labor  Di- 
rectorate to  decide,  in  August,  that  the  workers 
"have  no  right  to  leave  their  working  places  with- 
out permission  of  the  factory  administration."  This 
decree  hit  hardest  at  those  miners  and  workers  who 
had  returned  to  their  farms  from  industry. 

The  reported  economic  deterioration  had  come 
about  despite  aid  received  by  the  government  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  states  of  the  Cominform 
bloc.  The  economic  difficulties  were  reflected  in  all 
other  fields.  Purges,  trials,  and  executions  contin- 
ued. In  the  fall,  Sofia  had  to  turn  to  mass  arrests 
of  officials,  workers,  and  peasants  as  part  of  the 
Cominform's  efforts  to  curb  the  spread  of  Titoism. 
It  was  forced  into  extensive  construction  of  new 
concentration  camps  because  "old  camps  were 
filled." 

Among  the  ones  arrested  were  National  Bank 
Director  Tutev;  General  Vasil  Markov,  a  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bulgarian  Work- 
ers (Communist)  Party;  former  Finance  Minister 
Ivan  Stepenov;  former  Public  Works  Minister  Ma- 
nol  Sekelarob;  and  former  Minister  of  Industries 
Petko  Kunin.  Generals  Ivan  Kinoy,  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  Bogan  Bulgarnov,  the  Army's  Political  Com- 
missar, were  relieved  of  their  duties  after  a  visit 
of  Soviet  Marshal  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin  to  Sofia  in 
September. 

The  government  crusade  against  the  Church  con- 
tinued. On  February  16,  the  bill  on  Religious  De- 
nominations was  passed  which  brought  the  Church 
completely  under  the  state's  thumb.  The  seal  of 
approval  was  put  on  the  Bulgarian  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  whicn  enrolls  84  percent  of  the  people, 
provided  it  maintains  the  "people's  democratic 
spirit.*'  The  Church  was  denied  any  voice  in  the 
schools  which  are  wholly  state  controlled.  All  "for- 
eign" religious  missions  and  congregations  were 
made  subject  to  closure  and  seizure  of  their  prop- 
erty. This  included  700,000  Moslems,  50,000  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  16,000  Protestants.  On  March  8, 
the  Sofia  District  Court  convicted  15  Protestant 
pastors  accused  of  espionage,  meting  out  sentences 
of  from  life  imprisonment  to  one  suspended  sen- 
tence. 

On  the  educational  front,  in  January,  the  adop- 
tion of  Muchurin  biology  was  decreed  for  Bulgarian 
scientists  by  the  Communist  Party.  On  April  7,  the 
Biological  Section  of  the  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences decided  that  Muchurimsm  was  to  be  accepted 
as  an  official  theory.  During  the  spring,  33,100 
teachers  (84  percent  of  all  school  teachers)  were 
required  to  attend  ideological  "refresher  courses." 
On  June  25,  all  theaters  and  circuses  were  placed 
under  the  management  of  the  Committee  for  Sci- 
ence, Art,  and  Culture  which  was  to  "rule  them 
financially,  ideologically,  and  artistically." 

On  the  international  front,  Sofia  carried  put 
faithfully  the  directives  of  the  Cominform,  arguing 
with  the  western  democracies,  opposing  Tito,  and 
helping  the  Greek  guerrillas.  Soviet-Bulgarian  trade 
in  1949  was  to  be  raised  by  20  percent  according 
to  the  agreement  of  January  14.  Behind  the  listing 
of  ore  exports  from  Bulgaria,  as  a  principle  item  in 
the  treaty,  were  reports  that  the  Russians  were  ex- 
tracting uranium  from  a  newly  discovered  site  near 
Sofia,  where  the  operation  was  directed  by  a  dozen 
top  Soviet  engineers  and  heavily  guarded  by  spe- 
cial Bulgarian  troops. 

On  January  31,  three  agreements  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Bulgaria  modified  the  peace  terms; 
the  sum  of  $9  million  owed  by  Bulgaria  was  re- 
duced by  half,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  hand  over  to 
Sofia  the  former  German  properties  against  pay- 
ment of  half  of  their  value,  ana  the  money  thus  re- 
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ceived  would  be  spent  in  Bulgaria.  According  to 
the  Bulgaro-Albanian  Trade  Treaty  of  April  22, 
Albania  was  to  export  cotton,  raw  mineral  oils, 
olives,  lemons,  and  other  goods  to  Bulgaria  in  re- 
turn for  industrial  products,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  cattle.  On  May  18,  a  Bulgaro- Argentine 
Trade  Treaty  was  signed. 

As  a  good  Cominform  member,  Sofia  supported 
"the  dream  for  which  the  Slav  Macedonian  people 
have  shed  their  blood  for  years."  Sofia  also  allowed, 
in  January,  the  formation  of  a  "People's  Front  or 
Yugoslavs  in  Bulgaria,"  consisting  of  political  emi- 
grants to  "brotherly  Bulgaria"  escaping  "the  terror 
of  Rankovitch"  (Lieut.  Gen.  Alexander  Ranko- 
vitch,  Vice  Premier  of  Yugoslavia ) .  Their  aim  was 
to  fight  "narrow  nationalism,"  seek  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  and  urge  a  federation  of 
Southern  Slav  states.  On  September  1,  the  Greek 
General  Staff  reported  that  some  1,000  Greek  guer- 
rillas had  been  helped  to  escape  to  Bulgaria  with 
the  aid  of  the  Bulgarian  army. 

On  October  1,  Sofia  renounced  the  Bulgaro- 
Yugoslav  pact  of  Nov.  27,  1947,  and,  following  the 
U.S.S.R.  example,  on  October  19  Sofia  officially 
notified  the  Eastern  German  Government  that  it 
would  exchange  with  them  diplomatic  representa- 
tives. On  October  4,  Bulgaria  recognized  the  Pei- 
ping  regime.  Sofia  also  carried  on  a  persistent  feud 
with  the  United  Nations.  See  UNITED  NATIONS. 

On  December  19,  Sofia  defied  Washington's 
veiled  threat  to  curtail  diplomatic  relations  and  re- 
jected a  State  Department  protest  against  the  men- 
tion of  Donald  Read  Heath,  U.S.  Minister  to  Sofia, 
in  the  trial  of  former  Deputy  Premier  Traicho 
Kostov  (hanged  on  December  16).  Official  returns 
of  the  December  8  elections  showed  that  the  unop- 
posed Fatherland  Front  ticket  received  97.66  per- 
cent of  the  votes — a  gain  of  5.66  percent  since  the 
municipal  elections  of  May,  1949. 

— JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 

BURMA,  Union  of.  A  country  in  southeastern  Asia, 
formerly  a  British  possession,  but  from  Jan.  4,  1948, 
an  independent  country  outside  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. The  Union  consists  of  the  territories 
formerly  governed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  Karen- 
ni  states.  Capita],  Rangoon. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  261,757  square  miles, 
of  which  Burma  proper  includes  196,161  square 
miles.  Population  in  1941:  16,823,798,  of  whom  the 
majority  were  Burmans.  Chief  indigenous  non-Bur- 
mans,  1941:  Karens,  1,200,000;  Shans,  1,000,000; 
Chins,  300,000;  Kachins,  150,000.  Chief  nonindig- 
enous  groups:  Indians,  887,000;  Chinese,  150,000. 
Chief  cities  in  1931:  Rangoon,  400,415;  Mandalay, 
147,932. 

Education  and  Religion.  After  the  inoccupation  of 
the  country  in  1945  a  state-controlled  system  of 
education  was  introduced,  but  in  the  villages  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  Buddhist  monasteries  per- 
sists. The  state  system  includes  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  with  the  University  of  Rangoon  at 
the  apex.  About  84  percent  of  the  people  are  Bud- 
dhists, and  nearly  all  of  the  rest  belong  to  Animist, 
Mohammedan,  Hindu  or  Christian  sects. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  economy,  which  is 
largelv  agricultural,  has  long  been  dominated  by 
rice,  Doth  in  production  and  export.  Rice  produc- 
tion in  1948-49  totaled  265  million  bushels,  a  slight 
fall  from  the  preceding  year  and  seriously  below 
the  1935-40  production  of  349  million  bushels  an- 
nually. In  1948  rice  exports  from  Burma  at  2,725 
million  pounds  represented  only  42  percent  of  the 
prewar  average.  Other  important  crops  (sesamum, 
groundnuts,  maize,  and  cotton)  were  cut  back  in 
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1949  by  the  civil  war,  and  sawmills  for  teak,  of 
which  Burma  is  normally  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter, were  closed.  Rubber  production  was  4,000 
tons  January-June  1949  (8,000  tons  January-June 
1948). 

Total  imports  were  $242.2  million  in  1948  but 
only  $47  million  January-June,  1949.  Exports  for 
the  corresponding  periods  were  $179.6  million  and 
$88.8  million.  India  continued  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  imports  (cotton  textiles,  cigarettes,  pea- 
nut oil,  and  jute  bags)  with  Great  Britain  second. 
The  small  trade  with  the  United  States  consisted 
chiefly  of  exports  of  bamboo,  hides  and  skins,  and 
imports  of  medical  supplies,  silk  cloth  and  machin- 
ery. 

Finance  The  budget  estimates  for  1949-50 
showed  total  revenue  at  573.5  million  rupees  and 
expenditure  at  597.1  million.  On  September  19  the 
rupee  was  devalued  to  4.76  to  the  dollar,  corre- 
sponding to  the  rate  of  sterling  devaluation.  The 
Union  Bank  of  Burma,  the  central  bank,  declared 
a  net  profit  of  900,000  rupees  for  the  year  1948. 

Transportation.  Burma  had  1,449  miles  of  railway 
in  1947.  In  1949  the  mam  north-south  lines  of  the 
Burma  railways  were  still  inoperative.  The  Inland 
Water  Transport  Board  operated  its  river  vessels 
under  naval  escort  out  of  the  chief  ports  (  Rangoon, 
Bassein,  Moulmein  and  Mandalay).  The  Union  of 
Burma  Airways  maintained  more  than  20  foreign 
planes  to  meet  the  demand  for  transportation.  Traf- 
fic over  Burma's  3,760  miles  of  prewar  hard-sur- 
faced roads  was  only  partly  restored. 

Government  According  to  the  Constitution  passed 
on  Sept.  24,  1947,  and  in  full  effect  on  Jan.  4,  1948, 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  consist- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  about  250  mem- 
bers and  the  Chamber  of  Nationalities  of  125  mem- 
bers, 53  of  whom  represent  the  Union  proper  and 
the  remainder  the  states  and  tribal  areas.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  is  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by 
both  chambers  in  joint  session.  He  has  no  right  of 
veto  The  Constitution  regulates  the  position  of  the 
Shan,  Kachin,  Karenni  and  Karen  states  and  the 
Chin  people,  by  providing  that  each  shall  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Cabinet  by  a  minister  chosen  from 
its  own  members  Prime  Minister,  Thakin  Nu. 

Events,  1949.  The  dominating  influence  in  1949 
was  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  1948.  Karens, 
Communists  and  members  of  the  White  Band  Peo- 
ple's Volunteer  Corps  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
state,  which  was  evolved  by  the  leftist  Anti-Fascist 
People's  Freedom  League.  The  Karens  announced 
a  truce  on  April  6,  but  within  two  days  Govern- 
ment land  and  air  forces  were  again  in  action 
against  the  Karens  at  Insem.  Fighting  continued 
into  the  summer,  but  by  the  end  of  August  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  armed  revolts.  The  rebels  failed 
to  take  Rangoon  and  the  Government  regained  con- 
trol of  large  areas  in  the  north. 

Help  for  Burma.  The  Government  of  India  took 
the  lead  in  inviting  the  Governments  of  Pakistan 
and  Ceylon  to  ioin  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, and  India  in  a  conference  at  New  Delhi  at 
the  end  of  February  on  the  situation  in  Burma.  The 
Indian  announcement  mentioned  the  "anxious  in- 
terest" with  which  the  Governments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, India  and  Pakistan  had  followed  recent  devel- 
opments in  Burma,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that 
"apart  from  the  wide  issues  involved,  the  export  of 
Burmese  rice  may  be  affected." 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  on  February  28,  it 
was  understood  that  an  offer  was  made  by  the 
Commonwealth  countries  to  send  a  conciliation 
mission  to  Burma  to  mediate  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Karen  rebels,  but  that  the  offer  was 
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rejected  by  Burma.  In  an  interview  at  Calcutta  in 
April,  Premier  Thakin  Nu  denied  that  he  had  re- 
fused India's  offer  of  mediation,  but  said  that  he 
had  jpven  Indian  Prime  Minister  Nehru  a  "true  pic- 
ture' of  Burma  and  left  Nehru  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  intervention  was  desirable. 

At  every  stage  Burma  appeared  to  desire  finan- 
cial assistance  in  preference  to  other  forms  of  aid. 
Although  it  was  widely  believed  that  the  occasion 
of  Thakin  Nu's  visit  to  India  and  Pakistan  in  April 
was  to  ask  for  arms,  there  was  little  tangible  result. 
The  most  nearly  definite  report  was  made  by  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  May,  when  he  said  that  the  ambassadors 
of  Britain,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon  were  then 
sitting  in  Rangoon  to  determine,  with  their  advis- 
ers, what  assistance  could  be  given  in  money,  arms, 
and  consumer  goods.  As  for  defense  against  Com- 
munism from  without,  Burmese  Foreign  Minister 
Maung  declared  in  Rangoon  on  September  7  that 
Burma  had  not  asked  for  assistance  from  any  for- 
eign power  nor  had  any  foreign  power  volunteered 
such  assistance. 

New  Foreign  Investment  Policy.  The  prologue  to  the 
new  foreign  investment  policy  announced  by  Bur- 
ma on  August  17  was  heard  in  Rangoon  on  June 
14,  when  Prime  Minister  Thakin  Nu  told  Parlia- 
ment that  Burma  needed  about  $600  million  in  for- 
eign capital  to  develop  her  mineral  resources,  and 
also  desired  equipment,  technicians  and  experi- 
enced executives  to  develop  her  industries,  now 
that  she  had  "turned  the  corner"  in  the  fight  against 
those  who  "believe  in  the  power  of  the  gun. '  On 
June  21  Parliament  passed  legislation  permitting 
foreign  capital  to  form  the  major  share  of  the  in- 
vestment in  any  new  mineral-development  com- 
pany organized  in  Burma. 

The  detailed  policy  statement  with  respect  to 
foreign  investment,  released  by  the  Government  of 
Burma  through  its  Washington  Embassy  on  August 
17,  designated  certain  industries  as  government  en- 
terprise ( defense  industries ) ,  named  certain  under- 
takings as  permitting  private  investment  or  partner- 
ship with  die  Government  ( transport,  utilities,  iron 
and  steel  and  many  others),  and  described  the  re- 
mainder as  open  for  private  capital. 

Later  Thakin  Nu  explained  that  foreign  enter- 
prise entering  Burma  must  be  self-sufficient  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  exchange  and  would  be  allowed 
to  send  its  dividends  abroad.  It  must  not  import  un- 
skilled labor  unless  none  is  available  in  Burma,  and 
it  must  arrange  for  the  training  of  Burmans.  The 
Government,  for  its  part,  agreed  not  to  nationalize 
foreign  undertakings  within  a  period  to  be  settled 
by  discussion  in  each  case,  and  promised  protection 
against  foreign  competition. 

The  new  policy  won  approval  in  principle  from 
potential  foreign  investors  as  well  as  from  Burmese 
business  men,  who  had  found  the  earlier  nationali- 
zation policy  a  deterrent  to  the  commitment  of  pri- 
vate capital.  The  remaining  obstacles  to  foreign 
investment  were  vividly  set  forth  in  Finance  Min- 
ister Tin's  budget  speech  on  September  12.  The 
Finance  Minister  described  the  effects  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  wrecking  of  railway  stations,  equipment 
and  permanent  way,  the  standstill  in  industries 
which  formerly  yielded  the  state  a  substantial  rev- 
enue and  provided  employment  for  thousands,  the 
damage  to  oil  pipe-lines  and  the  paralysis  of  the 
teak  industry. 

The  Finance  Minister  explicitly  declared  that 
there  could  be  no  more  nationalization  of  industry 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  He  also  promised  a  liberal 
allotment  of  foreign  exchange  and  a  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  imports.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 
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BUSINESS  REVIEW.  The  year  1949  was  characterized 
by  several  months  of  business  recession  followed 
by  a  fairly  rapid  recovery  after  the  middle  of  the 
year.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war  there  was  a 
relatively  protracted  period  of  substantial  decline 
in  production,  employment,  and  prices.  Compared 
witn  previous  recessions,  however,  the  economic 
readjustment  was  moderate  and,  despite  the  set- 
backs caused  by  the  coal  and  steel  strikes  in  the 
fall,  by  the  end  of  the  year  many  of  the  business 
indexes  had  approached  the  high  levels  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Record  years  in  building  construction 
and  automobile  output  were  important  factors  in 
sustaining  business  activity. 

From  November,  1949,  to  July,  1949,  total  in- 
dustrial production  declined  by  17  percent.  Whole- 
sale commodity  prices,  which  reached  their  post- 
war peak  in  August,  1948,  dropped  by  10  percent 
in  the  following  year.  Unemployment  rose  to  a 
postwar  high  of  over  4  million  in  July,  inventories 
were  reduced  by  about  5  percent  and  business 
profits  declined.  With  the  beginning  of  the  upturn, 
in  August,  industrial  output  increased  by  7  percent 
in  two  months,  before  the  coal  and  steel  strikes 
broke  out.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  resumption 
of  the  upward  trend  brought  the  production  level 
to  within  about  7  percent  of  the  record  peacetime 
output  of  the  year  before.  In  many  lines,  however, 
particularly  in  the  non-durable  consumer  goods  in- 
dustries, the  decline  was  considerably  greater. 

The  high  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power, 
bolstered  by  substantial  savings,  social  security 
payments,  and  government  assistance  to  veterans, 
kept  retail  sales  at  close  to  the  record  totals  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  considerable  rise  in  govern- 
ment expenditures,  especially  for  military  purposes 
and  foreign  aid,  was  also  an  important  factor  in 
stimulating  demand.  Because  of  the  drop  in  agri- 
cultural prices,  income  of  farmers  declined  by 
about  a  tenth  from  the  all-time  high  in  1948,  de- 
spite a  slightly  larger  volume  of  sales.  Railway 
freight  traffic  dropped  off  by  17  percent,  while  for 
the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  business  establishments  in 
operation.  Total  civilian  employment,  which  av- 
eraged 58,500,000  in  1949,  was  2  percent  below 
that  of  1948. 

National  Product  and  National  Income.  The  gross 
national  product,  which  measures  the  total  market 
value  of  the  goods  and  services  produced,  was  esti- 
mated at  $259,000  million  for  1949,  a  decline  of 
only  1.3  percent  from  the  all-time  record  of  $262,- 
400  million  established  in  1948.  The  small  reduc- 
tion in  dollar  value  was  accounted  for  by  price 
drops  during  the  year  caused  by  increased  supplies 
of  goods  made  possible  by  expanded  productive 
capacity,  keener  competition,  slackened  demand  in 
some  fields,  and  the  halting  of  inventory  accumula- 
tion characteristic  of  1948. 

The  major  change  in  the  components  of  the  gross 
national  product  was  a  moderate  decline  in  busi- 
ness inventories.  There  was  also  a  reduced  demand 
for  clothing  and  producers'  plant  and  equipment 
and  privately  financed  exports,  but  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  increased  purchasing  of  automobiles 
and  houses  and  higher  government  expenditures 
for  goods  and  services. 

The  national  income,  measuring  the  income  of 
individuals  and  corporations  in  the  form  of  wages 
and  salaries,  profits,  rent  and  interest,  amounted  to 
$222,000  million  as  compared  with  $226,000  mil- 
lion in  1948.  Personal  income,  totaling  $212,000 
million,  was  maintained  at  the  level  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  Since  the  tax  rates  on  personal  income 
were  lower,  the  disposable  personal  income  was 
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actually  1  percent  higher  than  the  1948  total  of 
$191,000  million.  As  a  result,  consumers  were  able 
to  maintain  total  expenditures  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  about  the  1948  level  of  $179,000  million 
and  to  increase  their  savings.  Total  wages  in- 
creased, since  the  higher  wage  rates  more  than  off- 
set the  slight  decline  in  employment. 

Construction.  The  value  of  building  construction 
completed  during  the  year  was  estimated  at  the 
all-time  high  of  $19,000  million,  a  gain  of  3  percent 
over  the  previous  record  in  1948.  Since  profit  mar- 
gins and  costs  in  the  industry  declined,  the  increase 
in  physical  volume  was  even  greater.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  construction,  private  operations  account- 
ed for  $14,000  million  and  public  construction  the 
remainder. 
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EXPENDITURES   FOR   NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

United  States  Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

The  principal  factor  in  the  hiqh  volume  of  con- 
struction was  the  record  rate  of  residential  build- 
ing. The  number  of  non-farm  housing  units  started 
was  more  than  one  million  as  compared  with  931,- 
000  in  1948  and  the  previous  high  record  of  937,- 
000  in  1925.  Most  of  the  increase  was  in  the  con- 
struction of  lower  priced  and  rental  housing  and 
was  attributed  in  part  to  reduced  costs  and  prices 
as  well  as  the  liberalized  loan  and  mortgage  in- 
surance plans  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. The  building  of  low-price  homes  was  also 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  simplified  designs  and 
larger  supplies  of  building  materials.  Marked  de- 
clines in  the  price  of  lumber  and  paint  contributed 
to  the  lower  cost  of  building  frame  houses.  The 
demand  for  higher  priced  homes,  on  the  other 
hand,  slackened  considerably.  Farm  building  also 
eased  off  on  account  of  the  decline  in  farm  income. 

Construction  of  new  industrial  plants  and  facili- 
ties showed  a  marked  downward  trend  from  the 
exceptionally  high  level  of  1948.  The  postwar  ex- 
pansion programs  of  many  industrial  enterprises 
were  completed,  while  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
modernization  and  cost  reduction  resulted  in  great- 
er emphasis  on  producers'  durable  equipment  than 
on  building.  The  public  utilities  and  railroads,  how- 
ever, were  still  expanding  their  construction  pro- 
grams. 

A  significant  development  was  the  substantial 
increase  in  publicly-financed  construction  projects, 
which  exceeded  $5,000  million  in  value,  in  contrast 
to  the  moderate  decline  in  private  building.  Many 
public  authorities  had  accumulated  during  the  war 
and  early  postwar  years  a  large  backlog  of  public 
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works,  as  well  as  the  funds  for  financing  these  proj- 
ects. As  building  prices  began  to  level  off  many  of 
these  Federal,  State  and  local  projects  were  put 
under  way.  Particularly  large  increases  were  shown 
in  construction  of  schools,  hospitals  and  other  in- 
stitutions, while  highway  building  was  even  above 
the  high  1948  level. 

DurabU  Goods  Industries.  With  the  outstanding  ex- 
ception of  automobiles,  most  durable  goods  indus- 
tries recorded  declines  during  the  year.  In  some 
lines,  including  non-ferrous  metal,  railroad  freight 
cars  and  certain  electrical  appliances,  the  falling 
off  was  considerable.  The  sharp  increase  in  con- 
sumer credit,  which  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
nearly  $19,000  million,  greatly  stimulated  the  sale 
of  automobiles  and  other  consumer  durable  goods. 

Despite  the  six-week  steel  strike  which  began  in 
October,  steel  production  in  1949  was  the  third 
largest  in  any  peacetime  year.  Total  output  of  in- 
gots and  steel  for  casting  was  78  million  tons,  which 
was  almost  11  million  tons  below  the  record  peace- 
time production  of  1948.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  output  reached  the  highest  level  ever  attained, 
with  output  exceeding  normal  capacity  by  1.5  per- 
cent. Subsequently,  production  declined  to  a  low 
point  of  71  percent  of  capacity  in  July,  but  turned 
up  again  in  the  following  months  until  halted  by 
the  strike. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  the  out- 
put was  very  close  to  the  figure  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1948.  The  decline  in  October  and 
November  slowed  up  activity  in  the  machinery, 
transportation  equipment  arid  other  metal-working 
industries.  By  the  end  of  the  year  production  had 
recovered  to  within  about  5  percent  of  the  rate 
attained  a  year  before 
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percent  and  the  latter  declining  by  some  18  percent. 

The  $2,300  million  in  wages  paid  by  the  industry 
were  9  percent  more  than  in  1948.  The  average  age 
of  passenger  cars  in  use  was  estimated  at  8.4  years 
as  compared  to  8.8  years  in  1948  and  S1/^  years  in 
1941.  A  Federal  Reserve  Board  survey  made  early 
in  1949  showed  that  of  the  nation's  44  million 
families,  56  percent  owned  cars  and  2  million  fami- 
lies owned  more  than  one  car  each. 

Plant  and  equipment  expenditures  by  business 
concerns,  amounting  to  $18,000  million,  were  7 
percent  below  the  total  for  1948.  The  reduced  ex- 
penditures were  accounted  for  partly  by  a  decline 
in  costs  and  partly  by  a  smaller  amount  of  physical 
plant  and  equipment  added  by  business  owing  to 
the  completion  of  postwar  expansion  and  moderni- 
zation in  many  industries.  Of  the  major  industrial 
groups  only  electric  and  gas  utilities,  with  expendi- 
tures exceeding  $3,000  million,  showed  a  substan- 
tial gain  over  the  preceding  year,  while  railroad 
investments  for  plant  and  equipment,  totaling  $1,- 
300  million,  were  maintained  at  about  the  same 
level.  The  bulk  of  the  decline  was  accounted  for  by 
manufacturing  enterprises,  whose  expenditures,  es- 
timated at  $7,000  million,  were  one-seventh  below 
those  of  1948. 

Mineral  output  was  pulled  down  by  the  stoppage 
in  coal  mines  followed  by  a  three-day  week  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  Output  of  bituminous  coal 
fell  off  almost  30  percent  from  the  600  million  tons 
produced  in  1948.  Output  of  petroleum  declined 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  although  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  had  recovered  to  within  a  tenth 
of  the  record  level  of  the  year  before  The  changes 
in  the  output  of  the  principal  categories  of  durable 
goods  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1— DURABLE  GOODS  PRODUCTION 

(103S  S9  average  =  100) 
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1939         1940         1941  1946         1947         1946  _      1949 

Federal  Reserve  Indexes 
INDUSTRIAL    PRODUCTION 

Monthly   figures;    latest   shown    are   for   October.    (Physical 
volume,  seasonally  adjusted,  1935-39  =  100) 

The  automobile  industry  set  a  new  all-time  rec- 
ord by  producing  6,250,000  cars,  trucks  and  buses, 
which  compared  with  the  previous  record  of  5,358,- 
000  vehicles  turned  out  in  1929.  The  year  also  saw 
new  records  for  motor  industry  payrolls,  for  the 
number  of  vehicles  in  use  in  the  country  and  motor 
travel  mileage.  In  1948  the  total  number  of  vehicles 
produced  was  5,285,000.  The  record  production  of 
automobiles  was  achieved  in  the  face  of  a  marked 
decline  caused  by  the  steel  strike  in  October  and 
despite  the  smallest  volume  of  exports  in  any  post- 
war year.  Production  of  replacement  parts,  totaling 
approximately  $2,000  million  in  wholesale  value, 
was  one-fifth  below  the  1948  peak.  Of  the  total 
output,  5,120,000  were  passenger  cars  and  1,130,- 
000  trucks  and  buses,  the  former  increasing  by  31 


Commodity 

Oct  ,  1948  Oct  ,  1949 

Tron  and  steel 

221             179  a 

Machinery 

277             227 

Automobiles  (including  parts) 

209             232  « 

Non-ferrous  metala  and  products 

192             165 

Lumber 

135             122 

Furniture 

170             166 

Glass  products 

220             193 

Cement 

184             182 

Clay  products 

171             148 

Durable  manufactures — Total 


231 


199  « 


a  September  indexes  used  because  of  distortions  introduced 
by  steel  and  coal  strikes  in  October. 

Consumer  Non-durabU  Goods.  The  decline  in  prices 
and  employment  and  the  reduction  of  inventories 
brought  about  a  substantial  drop  in  production  and 
sales  of  consumer  non-durable  goods  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  The  readjustment  was  espe- 
cially severe  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries 
In  textiles  the  falling  off  in  manufacturers'  sales 
from  November,  the  peak  month  in  1948,  to  July 
amounted  to  37  percent,  while  apparel  sales  de- 
clined by  31  percent  from  June,  1948,  to  July, 
1949.  Cotton  consumption  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level  in  several  years.  The  recovery  in  these  lines, 
however,  was  correspondingly  rapid,  sales  of  tex- 
tile mill  products  increasing  by  a  fifth  by  Septem- 
ber and  apparel  sales  by  a  quarter. 

Although  in  most  non-durable  lines  the  decline 
in  production  was  substantial,  in  a  number  of  in- 
dustries the  losses  were  relatively  small.  Shoes,  for 
example,  fell  off  less  than  2  percent  from  1948.  Pro- 
duction of  manufactured  foods  was  also  well  sus- 
tained. The  indexes  of  production  of  non-durable 
goods  in  October,  1948,  and  1949  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 
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TABLE  2— NON-DURABLE  GOODS  PRODUCTION 

(1986-39  average  -  100) 


Commodity 

Oct.,  1948 

Oct.,  1949 

Textiles  and  products 

.       167 

164 

Cotton  consumption 
Rayon  deliveries 

129 
319 

134 

319 

Wool  textiles 

168 

139- 

Leather  tanning 

108 

100  « 

Shoes 

117 

116 

Wheat  flour 

130 

117 

Butter 

76 

84 

Cheeee 

161 

158 

Canned  and  dried  milk  . 

167 

140 

Meat  packing 
Pork  and  lard  . 

141 
157 

155 
184 

Beef.. 

127 

133 

Veal 

140 

129 

Lamb  and  mutton 

112 

85 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

152 

159 

Alcoholic  beverages   . 

186 

167 

Cigars 

122 

123 

Cigarettes 
Pulp 

230 
195 

217 
192 

Paper. 

163 

164 

Printing  and  publishing 

164 

165 

Gasoline 

170 

183 

Fuel  oil 

199 

184 

Paints      . 

156 

139 

Rayon 

304 

295 

Industrial  chemicals 

440 

410 

Rubber  products 

205 

182 
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Sales  of  department  stores  were  5.6  percent  be- 
low the  1948  level  (see  Table  3),  and  considerably 
larger  declines  were  recorded  in  specialty  stores 
selling  wearing  apparel.  Contributing  to  the  sale 
of  automobiles  and  other  consumer  goods  was  the 
easy  availability  of  credit  on  instalment  sales,  par- 
ticularly after  the  removal  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  restrictions  at  the  middle  of  the  year. 

TABLE  3— DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES  AND 

INVENTORIES 
(19S5-S9  average  -  WO) 


Non-durable  Manufacture*— Total  179  175 

•  September. 

Retail  Trad*.  Despite  the  substantial  decline  in 
production  and  payrolls  and  the  increase  in  unem- 
ployment dunng  the  first  half  of  1949,  retail  stiles 
were  relatively  stable.  From  the  all-time  high  point 
in  August,  1948,  to  the  low  point  of  the  recession  in 
July,  1949,  the  dollar  volume  of  all  retail  sales  de- 
clined by  less  than  5  percent,  which  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  of  decline  as  retail  prices  of 
all  commodities.  For  the  entire  year,  retail  sales 
went  down  only  about  1  percent,  but  in  physical 
volume  sales  were  slightly  above  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  since  the  retail  price  index  declinea  by 
more  than  2  percent. 
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1947      1948      1949 

Federal  Reserve  Indexes 

DEPAHTMLNl    S'lOHE   SALES   AND   STOCKS 

Monthly  figures;  latest  figure  for  sales  is  October;  latest  for 

stocks  is  September.   (Dollar  volume,  seasonally  adjusted, 

1935-39  =  100) 

The  maintenance  of  the  high  level  of  retail  sales 
was  accounted  for  in  large  part  by  the  increased 
sales  of  automobiles,  which  rose  in  dollar  value  by 
about  one-fifth.  Sales  of  most  other  durable  goods, 
including  household  appliances,  furniture,  jewelry 
and  building  materials,  ran  below  the  19<8  levels. 
Consumer  expenditures  for  many  non-durable  goods 
also  fell  off,  although  sales  of  foodstuffs  remained 
fairly  stable  despite  somewhat  lower  prices. 


Sales 

Inventories 

Month 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

January 

286 

295 

289 

278 

February 

286 

282 

303 

276 

March   . 

284 

278 

311 

283 

April 
May 

306 
310 

294 
292 

309 
297 

278 
273 

June   . 

307 

285 

288 

265 

July 

311 

279 

286 

256 

August 

309 

283 

286 

253 

September. 

309 

289 

292 

264 

October 

309 

276 

290 

270 

November 

290 

276 

295 

273 

December 

303 

203 

288 

271 

Average  for  year 


302 


285 


291 


270 


Business  Inventories.  With  the  halting  of  the  post- 
war upward  trend  of  prices  and  the  slackening  of 
demand  in  many  lines,  inventories  of  business  es- 
tablishments showed  a  decline  in  1949.  The  value 
of  manufacturing  inventories  declined  from  $34,- 
000  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  $31,000 
million  at  the  beginning  ot  November,  tvvo-tlnrds 
of  the  drop  being  accounted  for  by  durable- goods 
industries.  Retail  stocks  fell  off  much  less  rapidly 
and  began  to  turn  upwards  in  September  By  the 
end  of  the  year  thev  had  again  reached  the  total 
of  $15,000  million  of  a  year  before. 

Total  business  inventories,  including  those  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers,  declined 
from  $58,500  million  at  the  beginning  of  1949  to 
$53,500  million  in  Dec-ember.  During  the  first  half 
of  1949  the  ratio  of  stocks  to  sales  of  both  manu- 
facturers and  retailers  was  at  a  postwar  peak.  In 
the  last  months  of  the  year,  however,  tne  ratio 
again  fell  to  that  prevailing  in  the  first  half  of  1948. 

Commodity  Prices.  The  year  1949  marked  the  first 
time  in  ten  years  that  the  price  level  showed  a  de- 
cline for  the  annual  period.  The  abundant  supplies 
of  agricultural  products  and  the  reduced  buying 
by  business  enterprises  in  order  to  cut  down  ab- 
normally large  inventories  set  in  motion  a  moderate 
downward  movement  in  wholesale  prices  which 
lasted  until  November,  when  the  inaex  began  to 
flatten  out.  Due  to  the  consistently  high  level  of 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  the  government's 
farm-price  support  program,  however,  the  price 
readjustment  never  assumed  substantial  propor- 
tions. 

Over  the  year  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  of 
all  commodities  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  declined  by  7  percent.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  this  drop  was  accounted  for  by  lower  food 
prices,  which  went  down  almost  9  percent.  The 
index  of  all  commodities  other  than  farm  and  food 
products  declined  by  less  than  5  percent. 

The  indexes  of  wholesale  prices  at  the  end  of 
1949  and  the  year  before  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

Prices  of  most  grains  showed  a  moderate  decline 
as  compared  with  the  steep  drop  of  a  year  before. 
Meat  and  livestock  prices  declined  substantially 
but  the  drop  started  from  the  all-time  record  level 
of  1948  and  prices  were  still  the  second  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  Coffee  made  a  spectacu- 
lar rise,  almost  doubling  in  price.  Steel  prices 
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TABLE  4— WHOLESALE  COMMODITY  PRICES 

(1920  -  100) 

Dec  98,  Dec.  27, 

Commodity  Classification  1948  1949 

All  commodities                      .  .1620  151.1 

Farm  products   .  1780  155.1 

Foods  170.3  155.6 

All  commodities  other  than  farm  and  foods  152  4  145.4 

Textile  products  146  5  137  5 

Fuel  and  lighting  materials  137  0  130  5 

Metals  and  metal  products  .                   174  0  169.4 

Building  matenulH  201  3  190.8 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  .                   120  5  1154 
Special  Indexes 

Grains  170.9  159.8 

Livestock  221.4  1882 

Meat*      .  2287  2038 

Hides  and  skins  192  5  201.0 

showed  a  slight  increase  despite  the  sharp  decline 
in  the  price  of  steel  scrap.  Copper,  lead,  zinc  and 
tin,  however,  fell  off  drastically.  The  prices  of  cot- 
ton goods  declined  through  the  first  half  of  the  year 
but  later  made  a  substantial  recovery. 


TABLE  6— CASH  PRICES  AT  YEAR-END  IN  NEW 
YORK  MARKET 


ao  »m       '         '         '         '         '         '   —         ^r»  ao 

1943        1944        1945        1946        1947        J946        1949 

Htitcau  oj  Lahoi   Statistics  Indexes 

WHOLESALI-     COMMODITY    PRICKS 

Weekly  figures,  latest  shown  are  for  week  ended  November 
22.  (1926  =  100) 

Cash  prices  quoted  for  the  principal  commodi- 
ties traded  in  the  New  York  market  are  shown  in 
Table  5. 

The  decline  in  wholesale  prices  was  reflected  to 
only  a  slight  decree  in  the  cost  of  living.  Only  ap- 
parel and  housefurmshines  showed  any  appreciable 
drop  in  prices  in  retail  stores,  the  apparel  index 
declining  by  7.5  percent  from  the  peak  in  October, 
1948,  to  Nov.  15,  1949,  and  housefurmshings  de- 
clining by  nearly  7  ncrcent.  Food  prices,  on  the 
other  hand,  dropped  by  only  2  peicent  from  Janu- 
ary to  November,  while  rents  went  up  slightly,  due 
to  the  partial  lifting  of  controls.  The  over-all  cost  of 
living  index  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
measuring  the  living  costs  of  families  of  moderate 
income  in  large  cities,  was  2  percent  lower  on  No- 
vember 15  than  a  year  before  but  26.5  percent 
higher  than  in  June,  1946,  the  last  month  when 
government  price  ceilings  were  in  force. 

In  his  State-of-the-Union  Message  on  January  5, 
President  Truman  proposed  an  8-point  program  to 
control  inflation,  similar  to  that  submitted  to  the 
special  sessions  of  1947  and  1948.  Aside  from  ex- 
tending the  authority  of  the  President  to  approve 
certain  voluntary  actions  of  industry  with  regard 
to  allocation  of  scarce  materials,  little  was  accom- 
plished in  this  regard.  The  law  controlling  rents 
was,  however,  extended  until  June  30  1950,  and 
export  controls,  which  were  due  to  expire  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  were  also  continued.  When  the  recession 


Foodstuffs 

1949 

1948 

Wheat,  2,  red,  bu 

$2.35} 

$262* 

Corn,  2,  yollow,  bu. 

1.57 

169} 

Rye,  2,  Western,  bu. 

1.76| 

1.92} 

Gate,  2,  white,  bu 

.92} 

1.03} 

Flour,  spring,  pat  ,  100  Ib. 
Coffee,  No  4s,  Santos,  Ib      . 
Cocoa,  Bahia,  Ib. 
Sugar,  granulated,  Ib 

6.00-6.15 
.50 
.24* 
.0805 

5.95-6.10 
27* 
.32| 
.0775 

Sugar,  raw,  f  o  b  ,  Ib. 

0520 

.0522 

Butter,  92  score,  Ib 

.62 

.66 

Lard,  Midwestern,  Ib.    . 

1180 

.1687 

Metals 

Iron,  2,  Philadelphia,  ton 
Steel  billets,  Pitts  ,  net  ton 

4994 
5300 

50.67 
52.00 

Steel,  scrap,  No    1  heavy,  Pitta., 

delivery,  ton 

3050 

48.50 

Copper,  electrolytic,  Ib 

18} 

.23* 

Aluminum,  ingot,  Ib 

.17 

.17 

Antimony,  American,  Ib.     .  . 

.3378 

.4017 

Lead,  Ib 

.12 

.21* 

Quicksilver,  fla&k,  70  Ib. 

75.00 

94.00 

Zinc,  East  St  Louis,  Ib. 

.0975-.  10 

.1750 

Zinc,  New  York,  Ib. 

.1047-.  1072 

.1816 

Tin,  Straits,  Ib. 

.77* 

1.03 

Textiles 

Cotton,  mid.,  *MV.  Ib. 

3156 

.3301 

Prmtcloths,  64/60,  38*",  yd 

.161 

.15! 

Miscellaneous 

Rubber,     No.     1     standard     rib 

smoked  sheet*,  Ib. 

.18 

.19 

Hides,  packers,  light,  Ib 

.24 

.26 

Hides,  but  brand,  Ib 

.18* 

.25* 

Gas,  tank  wag  ,  dlr  ,  gal 

.1370 

.1360 

Crude  oil,  Mid-Cont.,  33  to  33  9 

gravity,  barrel 

251 

2.51 

got  well  under  way,  the  efforts  of  the  Administra- 
tion were  directed  toward  halting  the  drop  in 
prices. 

Corporation  Profits.  For  the  first  time  in  the  post- 
war period,  earnings  of  business  corporations  in 
1949  showed  a  decline  from  the  record-breaking 
total  of  1948.  They  were,  however,  the  third  high- 
est on  record.  At  an  estimated  $17,000  million,  tney 
compared  with  $20,000  million  in  1948  and  $18,- 
000  million  in  1947.  After  falling  off  in  the  first 
two  quarters,  earnings  again  started  to  climb  in 
the  third  quarter.  The  largest  declines  in  profits 
were  in  consumer  goods  lines,  particularly  textiles 
and  apparel,  pulp  and  paper,  and  retail  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  substantial  gains  recorded  by 
the  automobile  and  steel  industries  helped  to  sus- 
tain the  general  level.  Profits  before  taxes  and  ad- 
justment for  inventory  valuation  were  $28,000  mil- 
lion, a  decline  of  21  percent. 

Despite  the  reduced  profits,  dividend  payments 
were  not  only  maintained  but  even  increased,  al- 
though the  increase  was  smaller  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  Dividends  payments  by  corporations 
totaled  about  $10,000  million,  the  largest  in  history. 
The  proportion  of  earnings  paid  out  to  stockholders 
as  dividends  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  years, 
being  estimated  at  about  54  percent  as  compared 
with  only  40  percent  in  1948  and  37  percent  in 
1947.  One  reason  for  this  trend  was  the  smaller 
amount  of  earnings  used  for  plant  expansion  and 
modernization  due  to  the  business  readjustment. 
Another  factor  was  the  satisfactory  cash  position  of 
many  companies.  The  change  in  net  income  of  460 
large  corporations  during  the  first  three-quarters  of 
1949,  as  compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  is  shown  in  Table  6. 

Foreign  Trod*.  Despite  the  continuing  foreign  ex- 
change shortage  abroad  and  the  many  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  non-essentials  and  luxuries, 
particularly  from  the  dollar  area,  American  exports 
were  maintained  at  a  high  level  in  1949.  This  was 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  huge  shipments  under 
the  European  Recovery  Program.  Exports  totaling 
$12,000  million  were  5  percent  below  those  of 
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TABLE  6— NET  INCOME  OF  460  LEADING  CORPO- 
RATIONS FOR  THE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS 
(7n  millions  of  dollars) 


Net  income  •                % 

Industry  Groups 

1948 

1949 

change 

Food  products 

S    1154 

S    121.2 

4-50 

Textiles  and  apparel 

1467 

533 

-636 

Pulp  and  paper  products 

683 

383 

-43.9 

Chemicals,  paints,  etc. 

2756 

2921 

-1-60 

Drugs,  soap,  cosmetics 

682 

606 

-11  2 

Petroleum  products 

1,0098 

7244 

-283 

Cement,  glass,  and  stone 

872 

936 

+73 

Iron  and  steel 

3286 

4148 

+262 

Building,  heatmjr,  plumb  equip 

328 

20.1 

-388 

Electrical  equipment  and  radio 

1595 

145.5 

-88 

Machinery 

539 

498 

-76 

Office  equipment 

447 

424 

-52 

Autos  and  trucks 

4045 

615  1 

+52  1 

Automobile  parts 

51  6 

585 

+13  4 

Railway  equipment 

149 

138 

-74 

Other  metal  products 

121.5 

745 

-387 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

111  1 

960 

-136 

Total  manufacturing 

3,094  3 

2,914  0 

-58 

Mining  and  quarrying 

1138 

897 

-21  2 

Trade  (retail  and  wholesale) 

408 

239 

-41  4 

Service  industries 

24  7 

259 

+50 

Total 


3,273  6     3,053  5 


-67 


•  Reported  net  income — first  9  months 

1948.  Imports  amounted  to  $6,626  million,  a  drop 
of  7  percent  from  the  record  high  of  1948.  The  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  was  $5,374  million  as 
against  $5,529  million  in  1948.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
duce this  trade  gap  by  increasing  exports  to  the 
United  States,  30  foreign  countries  reduced  the  ex- 
change value  of  their  currencies  in  terms  of  the 
dollar.  By  the  end  of  the  year  insufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  permit  any  final  appraisal  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  action  on  American  foreign  trade. 

— SAMUEL  S.  SHTPMAN 

CALIFORNIA.  A  Pacific  State.  Area:  158,693  sq.  mi. 
Population:  (1949  estimate)  10,665,000,  compared 
with  (1940  census)  6,907,387.  Chief  cities  (1940 
census):  Sacramento  (capital),  105,958;  Los  An- 
geles, 1,504,277;  San  Francisco,  634,536,  Oakland, 
302,163;  San  Diego,  203,341;  Long  Beach,  164,- 
271.  See  AGRICULTURE,  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS,  and  the  articles  on  the  chief 
grain  crops. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $1,014,822,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $943,861,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  legislative  session  which 
convened  January  3  and  adjourned  July  2  adopted 
a  record  annual  budget  or  $1,067  million.  State 
services  and  activities,  generally,  were  expanded. 
New  taxes  were  avoided,  but  corporate  and  per- 
sonal income  levies  were  upped  to  1943  rates  and 
the  sales  tax  rose  to  3  percent.  A  $250  million  bond 
issue  for  local  school  construction  was  initiated  and, 
in  November,  approved  by  the  voters.  Workmen's 
compensation  provisions  were  liberalized  and  cov- 
erage extended;  child  care  centers  continued;  and 
a  cooperative  interstate  program  for  imprisonment 
of  women  criminals  approved.  California's  partici- 
pation in  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Compact, 
originally  limited  to  two  years,  was  made  perma- 
nent. A  special  session  convened  December  12  and 
adjourned  December  21. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Earl  Warren;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Goodwin  J.  Knight;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  M.  Jordan;  Attorney  General,  Fred  N.  How- 
ser;  State  Treasurer,  Charles  G.  Johnson;  State 
Controller,  Thomas  H.  Kuchel;  Director  of  Fi- 
nance, James  S.  Dean* 


CAMiROONS,  British.  A  United  Nations  Trust  Terri- 
tory in  British  West  Africa,  administered  by  Great 
Britain.  Area:  34,081  square  miles.  Population 
(1947  est.)  991,000.  On  lowland  plantations,  palm 
kernels,  cacao,  rubber,  fruits,  ana  nuts  are  grown. 
The  uplands  produce  mahogany  and  other  timber. 
Foreign  trade  (1947):  imports  £144,938;  exports 
£334,917.  The  value  of  bananas  exported  in  1948 
was  £314,688.  Finance  (1946-47  est.):  revenue 
£177,100;  expenditure  £471,450.  The  Trust  Ter- 
ritory is  administered  as  a  part  of  Nigeria. 

CAMEROONS,  French.  A  Trust  Territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  western  Africa,  administered  by 
France.  Area:  166,489  square  miles.  Native  popu- 
lation (1946):  2,816,000.  European  population: 
3,981,  of  whom  2,848  were  French.  Capital: 
Yaounde"  (1946  pop.  50,000).  Education  (1947): 
1,339  schools  with  115,115  pupils  and  2,424  teach- 
ers. Livestock  (Jan.  1,  1946):  1  million  oxen  and 
25,000  asses.  Trade  (1947):  imports  2,197  million 
francs;  exports  1,631  million  francs.  The  principal 
exports  were:  cocoa  (33,701  tons);  palm  kernels 
(25,926  tons);  timber  (35,848  tons);  coffee 
(5,569  tons);  palm  oil  (1,023  tons);  bananas  (17,- 
086  tons);  and  rubber  (2,050  tons). 

Government.  General  budget  estimates  (1944): 
revenue  349,942,000  francs;  expenditure  288,677,- 
000  francs  (franc  averaged  U.S  $0.0084  in  1946- 
47).  A  High  Commissioner  assisted  by  an  elected 
representative  Assembly  heads  the  administration. 
Trie  Territory  is  represented  by  3  deputies  in  the 
National  Assembly,  3  councilors  in  the  Council  of 
the  Republic,  ana  5  delegates  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  French  Union.  High  Commissioner.  Rene  Hoff- 
herr. 

CANADA.  A  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  comprising  10  provinces  and  2  territo- 
ries. ( See  separate  articles  on  each  of  the  provinces 
and  territories.)  Capital:  Ottawa. 

Area  and  Population.  The  total  land  area  of  Can- 
ada amounts  to  3,597,495  square  miles.  In  the  ac- 
companying table  are  shown  the  land  areas  and 
the  populations  (1941  census  and  1949  estimates) 
by  provinces  and  territories,  together  with  the  to- 
tals for  Canada. 


Provinces  and 

Land  area 

Population 

Territories 

sq.  miles 

1941 

1949' 

Pnnce  Edward  Island 

2,184 

95,047 

90,000 

Nova  Scotia 

20,743 

577,962 

645,000 

New  Brunswick 

27,473 

457,401 

516,000 

Quebec 

523,860 

3,331,882 

3,887,000 

Ontario 

363,282 

3,787,655 

4,411,000 

Manitoba 

219,723 

729,744 

778,000 

Saskatchewan 

237,975 

895,992 

861,000 

Alberta 

248,800 

796,169 

871,000 

British  Columbia 

359,279 

817,861 

1,114,000 

Newfoundland  6 

135,392 

'  (321,819) 

348,000 

Yukon  Territory 

205,346 

4,914 

8,000 

North  weat  Territories. 

1,253,438 

12,028 

16,000 

Canada 

3,597,495 

11,506,655 

13,545,000 

•  Estimated  b  Newfoundland,  with  Labrador,  joined  Canada 
Apr.  1,  1949.  '  Newfoundland  census  of  1945,  figure  excluded 
from  total  for  Canada. 

Chief  cities  (pop.,  1941  census):  Montreal 
(without  suburbs),  903,007;  Toronto,  667,457; 
Vancouver,  275,353;  Winnipeg,  221,960;  Hamil- 
ton, 166,367;  Ottawa  (capital),  154,951;  Quebec, 
150,757;  Windsor,  105,311.  Of  the  white  popula- 
tion in  1941,  5,715,904  were  of  British  origin  ( Eng- 
lish, 2,968,402;  Scottish,  1,403,974;  Irish  1,267,- 
702;  other,  75,826)  and  3,483,038  of  French  origin. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  almost  entirely  state-controlled  in  all 
provinces  except  Quebec,  where  most  schools  are 
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sectarian.  Canada  has  23  universities.  Enrollment 
in  1946:  publicly  supported  academic  and  techni- 
cal schools,  2,041,403;  evening  classes,  98,016;  cor- 
respondence classes,  37,986;  schools  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  mentally  defective,  6,408;  normal 
schools,  8,355;  privately  controlled  academic 
schools,  109,114;  universities,  157,120;  business 
schools,  37,987;  Federal  Indian  schools,  18,805. 

The  principal  religious  groups  in  Canada  at  the 
1941  census  were:  Roman  Catholics,  4,800,895; 
United  Church,  2,204,875;  Anglicans,  1,751,188; 
Presbyterians,  829,147;  Baptists,  483,592;  and  Lu- 
therans, 401,153. 

Production.  Industry  has  the  major  place  in  the 
economy,  with  value  of  production  above  $10,000 
million  and  number  employed  approximately 
1,200,000.  Leading  industries  with  gross  value  of 
product  in  1947:  wood  and  Paper  products,  $1,954 
million;  iron  and  its  products,  $1,855  million;  vege- 
table products,  $1,782  million.  Index  of  industrial 
activity  in  September  (1937=  100)  was  156. 

Agriculture  is  second,  with  cash  income  from 
sale  of  products  for  January-June,  1949,  at  $1,056 
million.  Estimated  production  for  1949:  wheat,  372 
million  bu  ;  oats,  322  million  bu.;  barley,  125  mil- 
lion bu  ;  beef,  1,000  million  lb.;  pork,  750  million 
Ib.  Index  of  farm  purchasing  power,  June  1,  1948 
•—June  1,  1949,  218.6  (1935-39  =  100).  Leading 
minerals:  gold,  copper,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  asbestos. 

Foreign  Trade  The  1947-48  figures  for  trade  were 
as  follows:  total,  $5,750  million  (highest  on  rec- 
ord); imports  from  the  United  States,  $1,806  mil- 
lion; exports  to  the  United  States,  $1,501  million. 
Total  trade  for  the  first  6  months  of  1949,  $2,847.8 
million,  favorable  balance  with  all  countries,  $29 
million;  favorable  balance  with  the  U.K  $174 
million;  unfavorable  balance  with  United  States, 
$308  million. 

Finance  The  budget  for  1949-50  contained  esti- 
mates of  $2,545  million  revenue  and  $2,460  million 
expenditure,  with  a  surplus  of  $85  million.  Actual 
surplus  for  the  first  6  months  was  $279  million.  Ca- 
nadian gold  and  U.S.  dollar  reserves  amounted  to 
$1,117  million  on  Dec.  31,  1949,  compared  with 
$998  million  on  Dec.  31,  1948. 

Transportation.  Total  single-track  railway  mileage 
(1947):  42,322.  Surfaced  roads  (1946):  140,049 
miles.  Vessels  entered  at  Canadian  ports  (1947): 
101,307  (88  million  tons  register).  Passengers  ear- 
ned by  Trans-Canada  Airlines  ( North  America )  in 
1948:  domestic,  537,000;  overseas,  31,500. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  exercised  in  the 
King's  name  by  the  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
acting  through  a  responsible  ministry.  Legislative 
power  rests  in  a  Parliament  of  two  houses:  a  Senate 
of  102  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  Governor 
General  on  advice  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  House  of 
Commons  of  262  members  elected  for  5  years  ( un- 
less the  government  is  dissolved  earlier )  by  popular 
universal  suffrage.  The  10  provinces  have  a  large 
measure  of  local  autonomy,  with  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment and  administration  for  each.  Governor  Gen- 
eral, Viscount  Alexander;  Prime  Minister,  Louis  St. 
Laurent  (Liberal  Party). 

When  Newfoundland  joined  Canada  on  April  1 
F.  Gordon  Bradley  of  St.  John's  was  given  the  Cab- 
inet post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada.  The 
composition  of  the  Cabinet  after  that  date  was  as 
follows:  Trade  and  Commerce,  C.  D.  Howe;  Agri- 
culture, James  G.  Gardiner;  Without  Portfolio,  J.  A. 
McKinnon;  Mines  and  Resources,  Colin  Gibson; 
Labor,  Humphrey  Mitchell;  Public  Works,  AI- 
phonse  Fournier;  National  Defense,  Brooke  Clax- 
ton;  Transport,  Lionel  Chevrier;  National  Health 
and  Welfare,  J.  J.  Martin;  Finance,  Douglas  Ab- 
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bott;  National  Revenue,  J.  J.  McCann;  Without 
Portfolio,  W.  McL.  Robertson;  Veterans'  Affairs, 
M.  F.  Gregg;  Fisheries,  R.  W.  Mayhew;  External 
Affairs,  Lester  B.  Pearson;  Justice  and  Attorney- 
General,  Stuart  Garson;  Reconstruction  and  Sup- 
ply, R.  H.  Winters;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  G.  Brad- 
ley; Solicitor  General,  Hughes  Lapointe;  Postmas- 
ter General,  G.  E.  Rinfret. 

Events,  1949.  The  results  of  the  Canadian  gen- 
eral election  on  June  27  gave  the  Liberal  Party  a 
majority  of  124  over  all  other  parties,  with  193  out 
of  262  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  returned 
Liberal  Prune  Minister  Louis  St.  Laurent  and  his 
government  to  power.  The  Liberals  won  28  seats 
From  the  leading  opposition  party,  the  Progressive 
Conservatives;  lost  only  one  seat  to  that  party;  won 
21  scats  from  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Fed- 
eration and  four  from  the  Social  Credit  Party;  and 
thus  gained  the  most  complete  electoral  victory  in 
Canadian  history. 

In  the  succeeding  session  of  Parliament,  the  21st, 
a  change  in  the  Canadian  constitution  was  ap- 
proved. On  October  28  the  House  of  Commons 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  139  to  38  a  resolution  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent,  un- 
der which  the  King  would  be  petitioned  to  invite 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  amend  the  Brit- 
ish North  America  Act  by  giving  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament the  right  to  amend  the  constitution,  except 
in  regard  to  matters  assigned  exclusively  by  the  act 
to  provincial  jurisdiction.  The  measure  was  op- 
posed by  Progressive  Conservatives  and  the  Social 
Credit  group,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
cedure being  followed  would  jeopardize  relations 
with  the  provinces.  Canada's  10th  province,  New- 
foundland, which  joined  Canada  on  April  1  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  involved  in  the  general  elec- 
tion and  in  all  parliamentary  activities  thereafter 
(see  NEWFOUNDLAND). 

Canada  and  rhe  Dollar  Gap.  As  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  at  the  same 
time  a  dollar  country  rather  than  a  member  of  the 
sterling  area,  Canada  had  a  unique  position  in  the 
conferences  and  decisions  leading  up  to  the  deval- 
uation of  the  British  pound  on  September  18.  Fi- 
nance Minister  Douglas  Abbott  met  with  the  other 
Commonwealth  finance  ministers  in  the  conference 
called  by  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  July  13-18,  but  Canada,  as 
part  of  die  dollar  area,  did  not  participate  in  the 
decision  of  the  other  members  to  follow  Great  Brit- 
ain by  cutting  dollar  imports  by  25  percent  in 
1949-50. 

Pending  the  meetings  scheduled  for  Washington 
in  September  in  which  Canada  was  to  join  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  trying  to  solve  the 
dollar  problem,  Canadian  officials  could  do  little 
but  speculate  on  the  trade  losses  which  the  new 
program  would  bring  to  Canada.  Estimates  of  loss- 
es from  British  cuts  were  $60-$80  million,  but  it 
was  believed  that  the  losses  with  respect  to  other 
Commonwealth  countries  would  be  comparatively 
light. 

Devaluation.  Before  the  somewhat  generalized 
recommendations  of  the  Washington  conference 
(September  7-12)  were  fully  digested  the  British 
pound  was  devalued  by  30.5  percent  on  September 
18.  Canada  followed  on  September  19  by  devalu- 
ing the  Canadian  dollar  10  percent  with  respect  to 
the  American  dollar.  It  was  hoped  that  Canada 
would  then  have  the  advantage — since  she  herself 
was  short  of  American  dollars— of  selling  more  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  at  the  same  time  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  sterling  countries  would  still 
find  Canada  a  good  market  for  lower-priced  goods. 
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With  regard  to  the  British  export  drive,  business 
opinion  held  that  Great  Britain's  sales  in  Canada 
could  not  be  expected  to  expand  overnight.  Can- 
ada's effort  to  assist  was  illustrated  by  the  work  of 
the  Dollar-Sterling  Trade  Board,  the  establishment 
of  which  was  announced  in  Ottawa  on  October  18. 
Its  purpose  was  to  stimulate  trade  between  the 
sterling  area  and  Canada;  and  although  it  was  not 
a  government  agency,  it  would  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  government.  In  its  advisory  capacity  it 
would  be  a  counterpart  of  the  British  Dollar  Ex- 
ports Board. 

Food  Confrocfs.  Canadian  exports  to  Great  Britain 
remained  fairly  inelastic  as  long  as  British  contracts 
to  purchase  Canadian  food  remained  in  effect.  The 
largest  of  these  contracts,  the  British  agreement  to 
purchase  Canadian  wheat,  ran  from  1946-47  to 
1949-50,  but  others  were  renewed  annually.  The 
question  of  the  renewal  of  contracts  for  Canadian 
bacon,  beef,  cheese,  and  eggs  repeatedly  caused 
difficulties  between  the  two  countries.  With  the 
beef  contract  cancelled,  and  Canada  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  required  amount  of  bacon,  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  egg,  cheese,  and  bacon  contracts 
was  again  troublesome  in  the  autumn  of  1949.  A 
section  of  Canadian  opinion  argued  that  Canada 
was  sacrificing  price  for  a  wholly  mythical  stability, 
while  a  section  of  British  opinion  held  that  the  con- 
tracts were  pressed  upon  Great  Britain  by  Canada 
in  a  time  of  dollar  shortage. 

ERP  Financing.  Canadian  relations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain were  further  complicated  by  the  uncertainties 
of  ERP  policy.  Offshore  purchases  in  Canada  aver- 
aged only  $28  millions  a  month  in  the  first  part  of 
1949,  whereas  in  the  9  months  following  the  begin- 
ning of  ERP  in  1928,  procurement  authorizations 
from  Canada  averaged  $66  million  monthly. 

In  May  offshore  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat 
were  stopped,  and  Great  Britain  had  to  find  $70 
million  in  earned  dollars  to  finance  the  wheat  con- 
tract and  at  the  same  time  to  spend  ERP  money  for 
articles  which  she  had  previously  said  she  could 
not  afford,  such  as  Canadian  canned  salmon  and 
American  and  Canadian  timber.  In  September  the 
terms  were  liberalized,  and  Great  Britain  was  au- 
thorized to  spend  $200  million  on  Canadian  wheat, 
flour,  and  pork  products. 

Steps  toward*  Defense.  The  North  Atlantic  Secu- 
rity Treaty  was  unanimously  ratified  bv  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  29.  The  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington,  Hume  Wrong,  delivered  the 
document  of  ratification,  the  first  to  be  received,  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  on  May  3. 

Meanwhile  mutual  defense  arrangements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  were  steadily 
undergoing  scrutiny  for  the  sake  of  possible  im- 
provement. It  was  announced  in  Washington  that 
a  joint  industrial  mobilization  committee  was  estab- 
lished on  April  12  to  exchange  information  and  co- 
ordinate views  of  the  two  governments  in  connec- 
tion with  planning  for  industrial  mobilization  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  The  committee  was  also 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States-Canadian 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  established  in 
1940. 

Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent,  speaking  in  New 
York  October  14,  said  that  Canada  could  not  make 
the  most  effective  contribution  to  the  security  of 
the  continent  and  the  North  Atlantic  area  without 
some  arrangement  for  reciprocal  defense  purchases 
with  the  United  States.  The  Prime  Minister  indi- 
cated the  need  for  continuing  the  cooperative  pol- 
icies carried  out  under  the  wartime  Hyde  Park 
agreement,  whereby  Canada  would  purchase  arms 
and  equipment  from  the  United  States,  and  the  lat- 
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ter  would  purchase  supplies  for  its  forces  from  Can- 
ada. 

The  government's  defense  program  was  embod- 
ied in  a  White  Paper  tabled  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  November  11  by  Minister  of  Defense 
Claxton.  In  the  report  it  was  noted  that  Canada  be- 
longed to  the  North  American  as  well  as  the  North 
Atlantic  group  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
and  that  Canadian  forces  must  cooperate  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  report  continued: 
"All  branches  of  the  defense  of  this  continent  have 
been  surveyed  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
together,  and  the  plans  worked  out  are  under  con- 
tinuous review." 

Air  Agreement  with  the  United  States.  On  June  5 
the  announcement  of  a  new  air  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  made  simulta- 
neously in  Ottawa  and  Washington.  Negotiations 
to  replace  the  existing  air  agreement  were  made 
necessary  by  Newfoundland's  joining  Canada  on 
April  1.  At  that  time  Canada  notified  the  United 
States  that  its  air  traffic  rights,  obtained  in  an 
agreement  with  Newfoundland  as  a  British  crown 
colony,  would  not  be  continued.  Pending  negotia- 
tions they  were  extended  to  June  30. 

In  return  for  the  American  use  of  Gander  Air- 
port, Newfoundland,  and  some  new  facilities,  Can- 
ada obtained  for  Trans-Canada  Airlines  the  right 
to  fly  the  route  from  Montreal  to  New  York.  This 
had  been  for  20  years  a  monopoly  of  Colonial  Air- 
lines and  its  only  profitable  route.  Some  other  air- 
lines were  involved  in  the  American  concessions 
but  in  the  other  instances  the  American  lines  ap- 
peared satisfied  with  privileges  received  in  return. 

Canadian-American  Customs  To/Its.  At  the  Anglo- 
American-Canadian  financial  discussions  in  Wash- 
ington September  7-12  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian conferees  agreed  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  should  reduce  obstacles  to  the  entry  of 
goods  and  services  from  debtor  countries,  and  with 
this  in  view  should  review  troublesome  customs 
procedures.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  long-standing 
difficulties  with  the  American  customs  procedure 
were  involved. 

At  the  beginning  of  November  Gordon  Urqu- 
hart,  Canadian  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms, discussed  customs  procedural  problems  with 
American  and  British  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton. Extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Congress  on  September  15,  and 
reductions  in  duties  on  paper  ana  other  products 
made  by  the  United  States  in  the  trade  agreement 
negotiations  concluded  at  Annecy,  France,  were 
welcomed  in  Canada  as  conducive  to  improvement 
in  Canada's  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

Domestic  Affairs.  A  high  level  of  prosperity  was 
maintained  in  Canada  in  1949,  with  industrial  pro- 
duction large  and  farm  income  near  its  record 
height  although  the  production  of  most  major  farm 
products  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  1948.  A  sea- 
man's strike  of  6-months'  duration  handicapped 
shipping  for  a  time  in  both  Canada  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  dispute,  originally  between  the  Canadian 
Seaman's  Union  and  the  employers,  developed  into 
a  jurisdictional  struggle  between  the  CSU  and  the 
Canadian  branch  of  the  Seafarers'  International 
Union.  The  strike  spread  to  British  ports  and  Lon- 
don dockworkers  refused  to  unload  Canadian  ships. 
One  ship,  the  Beaverbrae,  not  only  carried  food  for 
Great  Britain  but  was  also  engaged  in  carrying  dis- 
placed persons  from  Germany  to  Canada. 

The  activities  of  the  CSU,  reportedly  under 
Communist  domination  and  engaged  in  attempts  to 
hamper  Western  economic  recovery,  disturbed 
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public  opinion  in  both  countries  and  caused  some 
violence  in  Canada.  On  October  20,  the  CSU  called 
off  the  strike  and  advised  dockers  affiliated  with 
the  World  Maritime  Federation  in  foreign  ports  to 
end  their  boycott  of  Canadian  ships. 

Dfspufe  on  Combines.  In  November  the  Liberal 
government  was  accused  by  the  opposition  of 
breaking  the  law  by  withholding  a  report  on  com- 
bination in  the  flour-milling  industry  which  was 
delivered  to  Justice  Minister  Carson  on  Dec.  29, 
1948.  Under  the  Combines  Investigation  Act  such 
reports  must  be  made  public  within  15  days  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  government. 

F.  A.  McGregor,  Federal  Combines  Investigation 
Commission,  resigned  on  November  4,  indicating 
that  price-fixing  combines  had  been  developing  to 
an  "alarming  degree"  since  the  war,  and  that  he 
disapproved  of  government  policy  on  combines  in- 
vestigations. Donald  Gordon,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  and  President  Desig- 
nate of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  replied 
that  he  strongly  objected  to  McGregor's  recom- 
mendation that  industries  be  prosecuted  for  doing 
what  they  were  told  to  do  by  Gordon  in  wartime. 

Legislative  action  was  taken  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  government  to  prosecute  corporations  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  curb  competition.  On  No- 
vember 25  the  House  of  Commons  gave  final  read- 
ing to  a  bill  which  provided  that:  ( 1 )  the  onus 
would  now  be  on  corporations  to  argue  that  seized 
documents  should  not  be  used  as  evidence  in  court, 
(2)  the  Federal  Attorney  General  would  have 
power  to  start  proceedings  against  companies  ac- 
cused of  price- fixing,  and  (3)  that  trial  in  combines 
cases  would  be  by  judge  without  jurv. 

Ofeo  and  Buffer.  The  declaration  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  on  Dec.  14,  1948,  that  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  margarine  was  legal  in  Canada 
was  one  factor  in  starting  a  downward  trend  in  but- 
ter prices  in  1949.  Butter  producers  appealed  to  the 
government  for  aid  and,  on  March  17,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  James  Gardner  announced  that  the 
floor  price  of  58  cents  a  Ib.  would  be  continued.  By 
July  it  was  apparent  that  the  government  had  be- 
come the  largest  butter  holder  in  Canada.  It  was 
estimated  that  it  held  about  75  percent  of  Canada's 
creamery  butter  stock  and  that  the  cost  was  already 
$15  million. 

Urban  criticism  of  government  policy  was  in- 
tensified on  October  20  when  the  cost  of  butter 
imports  was  revealed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Trade  Minister  Howe  reported,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  that  the  government  had  imported  16 
million  Ib.  from  Australia,  Denmark,  and  New 
Zealand,  in  the  winter  of  1948-49.  to  meet  the 
(then)  butter  shortage,  and  had  paid  $11.5  million 
for  the  shipments.  The  cost  was  74  cents  a  Ib.  on 
the  average,  a  price  which  Canadian  butter  dealers 
refused  to  pay.  The  butter  was  nevertheless  dis- 
posed of  ultimately  and  the  loss  transferred  to  the 
Commodity  Prices  Stabilization  Corporation,  a  gov- 
ernment agency. 

Social  Measures.  On  April  27  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  an  old-age  pension  bill,  which  pro- 
vided that  as  soon  as  there  was  agreement  with  one 
or  more  of  the  10  provinces,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  raise  its  contribution  from  $22.50  to 
$30  per  person  per  month.  Cooperating  provinces 
were  to  pay  $10  a  month,  bringing  the  basic  old- 
age  pension  to  $40. 

It  was  announced  in  May,  by  Health  Minister 
Paul  Martin,  that  since  the  inception  of  the  "baby 
bonus"  plan  in  1946  family  allowance  payments 
had  amounted  to  almost  $1,000  million.  Martin 
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gave  the  total  social  security  payments  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  as  $722  million. 

A  revision  of  the  housing  program  was  under 
way  in  November,  and  on  the  15th,  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  second  reading  (adoption  in  prin- 
ciple) to  a  bill  amending  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Reconstruction  Minister  Winters  explained 
the  bill  as  reducing  approximately  by  half  the  down 
payments  required  of  purchasers  or  homes,  easing 
regulations  covering  government  loans  on  coop- 
erative housing  projects,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
Federal-provincial  action  on  several  projects  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  low-cost  and  subsidized 
rental  units. 

Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  announced,  on  No- 
vember 11,  plans  for  departmental  reorganization 
which  would  involve  the  addition  of  another  min- 
ister to  the  Cabinet  Three  new  departments,  Mines 
and  Technical  Surveys,  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment, and  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  were  to 
absorb  the  functions  of  the  existing  departments  of 
Reconstruction  and  Supply,  and  Mines  and  Re- 
sources. — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

CANADIAN  LITERATURE.  The  salient  point  about  the 
books  written  by  Canadians  in  1949  is  that  the 
great  majority  or  them  are  "firsts."  The  old  guard 
of  Canadian  writers  is  sparsely  represented  and, 
even  among  the  known  writers  who  published 
books  this  year,  there  was  a  noticeable  tendency 
for  them  to  try  new  forms.  For  example,  Earle 
Birney,  twice  winner  of  the  Governor-General's 
Award  for  Poetry  and  an  established  name  in  that 
field,  turned  out  his  first  novel,  Turvey — a  sort  of 
Canadian  Good  Soldier  Schweik.  Harry  Symons, 
who  is  known  as  a  humorist,  also  produced  a  first 
novel,  Three  Ships  West,  a  story  based  on  Colum- 
bus' momentous  first  voyage. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  good  crop  of  first 
novels  by  lesser-known  writers.  Don  Macmillan 
wrote  Rink  Rat,  the  first  full-length  treatment  in 
fiction  of  hockey  which  is,  after  all,  Canada's  na- 
tional game.  Hugh  Garner's  Storm  Below,  a  novel 
based  on  life  below  decks  in  the  Canadian  Navy 
during  the  war  years  attracted  as  much  attention 
as  any  book  produced  in  1949.  In  the  United  States, 
the  first  novel  by  a  Canadian  to  earn  the  most  criti- 
cal comment  was  Albertan  Robert  Christie's  Inherit 
the  Night.  Two  other  first  novels  came  from  men 
well-known  in  other  fields,  the  magazine-writer 
Arthur  Mayse  did  a  story  of  adventure  on  the  West 
Coast,  Perilous  Passage,  and  one  of  Canada's  best- 
known  radio  dramatists,  Len  Peterson,  told  the 
story  of  a  very  little  man  in  Toronto,  Chipmunk. 

The  two  novelists  already  known  to  Canadian 
readers  who  are  represented  in  the  1949  lists  are 
Will  R.  Bird  and  Philip  Child.  In  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  Bird  tells  another  tale  of  pioneer  life  in 
New  England  and  the  Maritimes.  Child's  latest, 
Mr.  Ames  Against  Time,  is  a  suspense  thriller — 
something  new  for  this  writer. 

Of  the  women  novelists,  three  are  attracting  at- 
tention: Ethel  Wilson's  The  Innocent  Traveller; 
Isabelle  Hughes'  Time  In  Ambush;  and  Constance 
Beresford-Howe's  The  Invisible  Gate.  All  these 
women  have  published  novels  before. 

Since  1949  marked  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Ontario,  a  group 
of  books  appeared  celebrating  this  dramatic  event 
in  Canadian  history.  J.  Herbert  Cranston's  Etienne 
Brute,  Immortal  Scoundrel,  W.  Sherwood  Fox's  St. 
Ignace;  Kenneth  E.  Kyd's  The  Excavation  of  Fort 
Ste.  Marie  I;  and  Franklin  Davey  McDowell  s  The 
Champlain  Road,  a  reissue. 

It  was  a  lean  year  for  poetry  with  only  one  ma* 
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jor  collection  published — The  Collected  Poems  of 
Raymond  Knister.  Knister  was  a  young  Canadian 
better  known  for  his  short  stories  than  for  his  po- 
etry. Other  volumes  were  Roy  Daniells'  Deeper 
Into  the  Forest,  Robert  Finch's  The  Strength  of  the 
Hills  and  James  Reaney's  The  Red  Heart.  Only 
Finch  has  had  a  volume  of  poetry  published  before. 

Last  year's  high  quality  writing  from  French 
Canada  sloped  off  in  1949.  Only  two  novels  caused 
much  stir — Hotel  de  la  Reine,  by  Jean  Simard,  a 
very  bitter  satire  on  French  Canada  and  Le  Poids 
du  Jour  by  Ringuet,  more  satire  about  the  new-rich. 

The  most  successful  biography  was  Judith  Rob- 
inson's Tom  Cutten  of  Baltimore,  the  best  personal 
essays  Kenneth  Wells'  By  Moonstone  Creek,  and 
the  most  colorful  travel  work,  Blodwen  Davies* 
Gasp6,  Land  of  History  and  Romance. 

The  juveniles  were  mostly  for  teen-agers  and  the 
three  best  were  Richard  Lambert's  Franklin  of  the 
Arctic;  Jack  Hambleton's  Young  Bush  Pilot  and 
John  Hayes'  Treason  At  York.  — JAMES  SCOTT 

CANARY  ISLANDS.  An  archipelago  off  the  coast  of 
Rio  de  Oro  in  northwest  Africa,  comprising  two 
provinces  of  Spain:  (1)  Las  Palmas  (the  islands 
of  Gran  Canaria,  Lanzarote,  Fuerteventura,  and 
the  islets  of  Alergranza,  Roque  del  Este,  Roque  del 
Oeste,  Graciosa,  Montana  Clara,  and  Lobos),  area, 
1,565  square  miles;  population  (Jan.  1,  1948), 
362,993.  Capital,  Las  Palmas  (147,689  inhabit- 
ants )  on  Gran  Canana.  ( 2 )  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerif  e 
(the  islands  of  Tenerife,  Palma,  Gomera,  and  Hier- 
ro),  area,  1,329  square  miles;  population  (Jan.  1, 
1948),  427,904.  Capital,  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife 
( 104,743  inhabitants ) .  Las  Palmas  is  an  important 
shipping  and  tourist  center.  Coffee,  corn,  millet, 
sugar  cane,  manioc,  fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  castor  oil  are  produced. 

CANTON  ISLAND.  An  atoll  of  the  Phoenix  group  (3° 
to  5°  S.  and  170°  to  175°  W.)  in  the  central  Pacific, 
which  with  Enderbury  Island  of  the  same  group,  is 
under  the  joint  control  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  (Anglo-U.S.A.  Pact  of  Aug.  10, 
1938,  and  Notes  of  Apr.  6,  1939).  Canton  is  29 
miles  in  circumference  and  has  a  land  mass  of 
from  50  to  600  yards  wide  which  encloses  a  lagoon 
9  miles  in  diameter.  Enderbury  is  2.5  miles  long 
and  1  mile  wide. 

CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS.  A  dependency  of  Portugal, 
320  miles  west  of  Cape  Verde,  French  West  Africa. 
The  islands  comprise  the  Barlavento  (windward) 
group  (Sao  Vincente,  Santo  Antao,  Sao  Nicolau, 
Santa  Luzia,  Sal,  Boavista,  Branco,  and  Raso)  and 
the  Sotavento  (leeward)  group  (Santiago,  Maio, 
Fogo,  Brava,  Rei,  and  Rombo).  Total  area,  1,557 
square  miles;  population  (Dec.  1,  1940),  181,286. 
Capital,  Praia  (on  Santiago),  6,188  inhabitants. 
Porte  Grande,  in  S§o  Vincente,  is  an  important 
fueling  station  for  ships.  The  chief  products  are 
castor  oil,  mustard,  coffee,  oranges,  salt,  brandy, 
and  hides.  Trade  (1947):  imports  were  valued  at 
223,429,000  escudos  (special  commerce);  exports, 
205,895,000  escudos  (special  commerce).  Finance 
(1947):  revenue  44,508,000  escudos;  expenditure, 
19,961,000  escudos.  Public  debt,  10,119,000  escu- 
dos. The  dependency  is  administered  by  a  governor. 

CARIBBEAN  COMMISSION.  The  four  Metropolitan 
Governments  which  have  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories in  the  Caribbean  area — France,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States — 
are  the  Members  of  the  Caribbean  Commission.  It 
was  established  on  Aug.  6,  1948,  as  an  advisory 
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and  consultative  body  on  social  and  economic  mat- 
ters to  these  four  Member  Governments  and  the 
15  non-self-governing  territories  under  their  ad- 
ministration. The  region  covered  by  its  activities 
contains  approximately  5%  million  people  of  whom 
over  2  million  live  in  the  United  States  territories 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  agree- 
ment establishing  the  Commission  makes  provision 
for  as  full  cooperation  as  possible  with  the  United 
Nations  and  its  appropriate  specialized  agencies  on 
matters  of  mutual  concern  within  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  held  2  meetings  during  1949 — 
the  eighth  in  Trinidad,  June  13-18,  and  the  ninth 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  Decem- 
ber 5-9.  The  Caribbean  Research  Council,  an  aux- 
iliary body  of  the  Commission  dealing  with  scien- 
tific, technological,  social  and  economic  research, 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Trinidad  in  May.  The 
technical  Research  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Forestry,  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Research  Council,  met  in  July  in  Trinidad.  Recom- 
mendations of  these  research  bodies  included  a 
broad  framework  of  specific  research  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  area,  the  continuance  of  the  publica- 
tion of  trade  bulletins,  the  Economic  Information 
Leaflets  and  the  Yearbook  of  Caribbean  Research, 
and  the  establishment  of  reporting  services  on  plant 
pests  and  diseases,  and  human  diseases.  All  of  these 
recommendations  were  subsequently  accepted  by 
the  Commission  and  are  being  carried  out  by  the 
Research  Branch  of  the  Secretariat. 

One  of  the  major  fields  in  which  the  Commission 
concentrated  its  energies  during  1949  was  that  of 
industrial  development.  Plans  were  worked  out  for 
the  development  of  primary  and  secondary  indus- 
tries as  supplementary  to  the  improvement  and  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  basic  agricultural  activities 
of  the  region,  the  development  of  fisheries  and  for- 
estry, and  the  application  of  modern  technology  to 
the  primary  processing  of  the  organic  resources  on 
which  the  economy  of  the  Caribbean  is  based.  Un- 
der this  plan,  the  Commission  among  other  things 
has  undertaken  to  collect  and  distribute  informa- 
tion on  markets,  marketing  opportunities,  supplies 
and  equipment;  to  develop  special  panels  to  wnich 
scientific  and  technical  inquiries  may  be  referred; 
to  establish  records  relating  to  efficiency  in  organi- 
zation, management,  operations  and  productivity  of 
industries;  and  to  sponsor  interchange  of  visits  from 
one  territory  to  another  for  detailed  studies  of  well- 
organized  and  operated  industries.  The  Commis- 
sion has  worked  out  projects  and  plans,  affecting 
the  socio-economic  conditions  of  the  Caribbean, 
which  could  be  of  practical  benefit  to  this  under- 
developed area,  and  which  it  hones  can  be  carried 
out  under  the  proposed  Technical  Cooperation  Pro- 
gram as  outlined  by  President  Truman  in  his  1949 
Inaugural  Address. 

In  August,  the  Commission  sponsored  a  meeting 
of  telecommunications  and  meteorological  experts 
which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  Regional 
Commission  IV  of  the  International  Meteorological 
Organization.  A  coordinated  hurricane  warning  sys- 
tem was  agreed  upon,  and  inaugurated  in  time  to 
render  effective  service  before  the  first  hurricane 
of  the  season. 

The  Commission  administered  30  scholarships 
offered  by  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  its 
School  of  Industrial  Arts  to  needy  students  from 
other  Caribbean  territories.  Puerto  Rico's  generous 
action,  which  arose  out  of  a  recommendation  of  the 
Third  Session  of  the  West  Indian  Conference  held 
in  1948,  may  well  form  the  nucleus  of  a  trained 
corps  of  skilled  workers  in  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean 
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region.  As  part  of  an  area-wide  educational  pro- 
gram, the  Commission  purchased  20  documentary 
health  films  which  were  shown  free  of  charge 
throughout  the  areu. 

Principal  publications  of  the  Commission  in  1949 
were:  West  Indian  Conference,  Third  Session, 
Guardian  Commercial  Printery.  Trinidad,  1949; 
year  Book  of  Caribbean  Research  for  1948,  printed 
by  the  Port-of-Spain  Gazette,  Ltd.,  1949;  Sea  Tur- 
tles and  the  Turtle  Industry  of  the  West  Indies, 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  Annotated 
Bibliography,  a  Special  Publication  of  the  Marine 
Laboratory,  University  of  Miami  in  cooperation 
with  the  Caribbean  Research  Council,  University 
of  Miami  Press,  August,  1949;  The  Cement  Trade 
of  the  Caribbean,  External  Trade  Bulletin  No.  2, 
Kaufmann  Press,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.;  The  Fish 
Trade  of  the  Caribbean,  External  Trade  Bulletin 
No.  3,  Kaufmann  Press,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
The  Tobacco  Trade  of  the  Caribbean,  External 
Trade  Bulletin  No.  4,  Kaufmann  Press,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  The  Dairy  Pwducts  Trade  of  the 
Caribbean,  External  Trade  Bulletin  No.  5,  Kauf- 
mann Press,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.;  The  Meat 
Trade  of  the  Caribbean,  External  Trade  Bulletin 
No.  6,  Kaufmann  Press,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Commission  during 
1949  were:  France — Jean  Daridan;  Netherlands — 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Ch.  J.  H.  Daubanton;  United 
Kingdom— Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Hubert  Ranee,  G.C.M.G., 
G.B.E.,  C.B.;  and  the  United  States — WTard  M 
Canaday.  — FRANCES  MCREYNOLDS 

CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENTS.  Established  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  between  1896-1911,  the  organizations 
listed  below  are  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
peace,  education,  knowledge  and  research. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  Established  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  1911  for  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Do- 
minions and  Colonies,  this  Corporation  has  a  basic 
endowment  of  more  than  $135  million,  of  which 
$12  million  is  applicable  in  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies.  Its  income  only  is  subject  to  appro- 
priation by  the  Trustees. 

During  the  year  ended  Sept  30,  1949,  the  Cor- 
poration appropnated  $4,056,783  for  other  Carne- 
gie agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  education  in 
international  affairs,  the  social  sciences,  the  ad- 
vancement of  teaching,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  are:  Thomas  S. 
Arbuthnot,  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Vannevar  Bush, 
Oliver  C.  Carmichael,  Charles  Dollard,  Morris 
Hadley,  Devereux  C.  Josephs,  Nicholas  Kelley, 
Russell  Leffingwell,  George  C.  Marshall,  Margaret 
Carnegie  Miller,  Frederick  Osborn,  Arthur  W. 
Page,  Elihu  Root,  Jr.,  and  Leroy  A.  Wilson. 

The  officers  of  administration  are:  President, 
Charles  Dollard;  Vice  President,  John  W.  Gardner; 
Secretary,  Robert  M.  Lester;  Treasurer,  C.  Herbert 
Lee.  Office:  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Found- 
ed by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1910,  the  Endowment 
consists  of  a  trust  fund  of  $10,000,000,  the  revenue 
of  which  is  to  be  administered  to  hasten  the  aboli- 
tion of  international  war. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1949,  the 
Endowment's  income  amounted  to  $502,384,  which 
included  grants  of  $51,679  from  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration of  New  York.  During  this  period  the  En- 
dowment expended  $565,434  which  included  ex- 
penditures from  balances  brought  forward  from 
previous  years. 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  John  Foster 
Dulles;  Vice  Chairman,  John  W.  Davis;  President, 
James  T.  Shotwell.  President's  office:  405  West 
117th  St.,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Washington  Branch: 
700  Jackson  Place  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Paris 
Branch:  173  Blvd.  Saint-Germain,  Paris  VI.  The 
28  Trustees  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  May  4,  1950,  and  their  semi-annual 
meeting,  Dec.  11,  1950,  in  New  York  City. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, The.  A  foundation  established  in  1905  by  An- 
drew Carnegie,  who  gave  an  endowment  of  $10 
million  for  paying  retiring  allowances  and  widows' 
pensions  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  New- 
foundland, and  for  various  other  purposes  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  Incorporated  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  1906,  the  Foundation  received  a  fur- 
ther gift  of  $5  million  from  Mr.  Carnegie  and  ap- 
propriations totaling  $13,250,000  for  endowment 
and  reserves  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York.  On  June  30,  1949,  its  resources  amounted  to 
$14,096,015.  In  1948-49,  it  disbursed  $1,836,107 
for  allowances  and  pensions.  It  awards  no  scholar- 
ships or  aid  of  anv  kind.  The  Foundation's  Annual 
Reports  and  Bulletins  deal  with  many  phases  of 
higher  education.  In  1949  its  principal  activities 
were  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  college 
teaching  in  the  southern  area.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Robert  G.  Sproul;  Vice 
Chairman,  Dr.  James  B.  Conant;  President  of  the 
Foundation,  Oliver  C.  Carmichael;  Secretary,  Rob- 
ert M.  Lester;  Treasurer,  C.  Herbert  Lee.  Offices: 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  The  25 
Trustees  will  hold  their  45th  annual  meeting  on 
Nov.  15,  1950. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund.  A  Fund  established  in  1904 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  help  those  who  ha\  e  risked 
their  lives  to  an  extraordinary  degree  to  save  hu- 
man life,  or  to  aid  dependents  of  rescuers  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their  deeds. 
The  original  endowment  was  $5,000,000,  the 
amount  expended  to  Sept.  30,  1949,  $7,205,175. 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Arbuthnot,  President;  M.  H.  Floto, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Manager.  Offices:  2307 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Institute.  This  institute,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1896,  houses  under 
one  roof  the  central  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  with  special  departments  cov- 
ering technology,  art,  and  music;  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts,  with  a  representative  and  growing  col- 
lection of  modern  painting  and  sculpture,  and  with 
the  distinction  of  naving  the  only  annual  interna- 
tional exhibition  of  paintings  in  the  world,  which 
was  necessarily  suspended  oy  World  War  II,  but 
will  be  continued  beginning  in  October,  1950;  the 
Carnegie  Museum,  covering  the  natural  sciences 
and  applied  arts:  and  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall, 
where  from  October  to  July  free  organ  recitals  are 
given  once  a  week.  The  Carnegie  Institute  build- 
ing, a  modification  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  style, 
covers  about  four  acres,  and  stands  among  the 
world's  great  works  of  architecture.  Officers :  Presi- 
dent, James  M.  Bovard;  Vice  President,  Roy  A. 
Hunt;  Secretary,  Augustus  K.  Oliver;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  L.  Orr.  Headquarters:  4400  Forbes  St., 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  An  organiza- 
tion founded  in  1902  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  en- 
courage in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner 
investigation,  research,  and  discovery,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind." Income  on  investments  for  the  year  1949 
amounted  approximately  to  $1,500,000. 

The  Institution  is  now  fully  engaged  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  programs  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  and  historical  research.  Reassess- 
ment of  objectives  in  the  several  divisions  and  de- 
partments was  made  at  the  end  of  the  war  period, 
during  which  the  entire  resources  of  the  Institution 
including  laboratory  facilities  and  personnel  had 
been  made  available  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. From  this  study  a  carefully  integrated  pro- 
gram of  investigation  has  resulted  and  is  being  vig- 
orously pursued. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Walter  S. 
Gifford.  Other  trustees  were  as  follows:  James  F. 
Bell,  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  Lindsay  Bradford,  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  W.  Cameron 
Forbes,  Caryl  P.  Haskins,  Barklie  Henry,  Ernest 
O.  Lawrence,  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Roswell  Miller,  Henry  S.  Morgan,  Seeley  G.  Mudd, 
William  I.  Myers,  Henning  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  Elihu 
Root,  Jr.,  Henry  R.  Shepley,  Charles  P.  Taft,  Juan 
T.  Trippe,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  and  Lewis  H. 
Weed.  President:  Vannevar  Bush.  Headquarters: 
1530  P  St.  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  ABROAD.  Statistical.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Church  was  unofficially  estimated  in  a 
Vatican  Radio  broadcast  of  October  3,  at  423  mil- 
lion, a  figure  which  is  probably  optimistic.  The 
value  of  religious  statistics  varies  greatly  from 
country  to  country.  The  approximate  distribution 
of  Catholics  is:  Europe,  about  200  million;  Latin 
America,  over  100  million;  America  north  of  Mex- 
ico, 33  million;  Philippine  Islands,  14  million;  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  2  million.  Catholics  in  the 
mission  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania  amount 
to  about  23  million. 

Events,  1949.  The  principal  changes  in  the  status 
of  the  Church  took  place  in  the  areas  of  Eastern 
Europe  under  Communist  control.  About  50  million 
Catholics  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  were  aware  of 
an  intensified  campaign  to  destroy  their  Church. 
In  March  the  Vatican  reported  that  2,305  priests 
were  then  in  prison.  The  number  increased  during 
the  year,  notably  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
By  December,  34  bishops  were  in  jail  or  exile.  This 
represents  almost  the  entire  hierarchy  of  Albania, 
Lithuania,  Rumania,  and  of  the  Ruthenian  Rite  in 
the  Ukraine. 

Russia.  The  Ruthenians  (4l/>  million)  and  the 
Lithuanians  (2  million)  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  8  million  Catholics  acquired  by  Russia  since 
1940.  The  Ruthenian  Rite  of  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  outlawed  since  its  forced  "reunion"  with 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  1946.  The  5  sur- 
viving bishops,  imprisoned  since  1946,  were  trans- 
ferred to  labor  camps  in  Siberia  in  1948  or  1949. 
Priests  escaping  in  1949  reported  that  Mass  is  still 
being  said  secretly  in  the  western  Ukraine.  Half  of 
the  Lithuanian  clergy  had  disappeared  by  January, 
1949,  in  connection  with  the  general  policy  of  de- 
portation which  has  removed  700,000  Lithuanians 
from  their  homeland.  The  bishop  of  Telsiai  was 
reported  murdered  at  Vilna  in  July,  and  the  last 
surviving  bishop,  Mons.  Paltarokas,  was  reported 
as  having  gone  underground  in  September.  One 
church  is  open  in  Kaunas  and  several  others  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Albania.  Of  Albania's  5  bishops,  2  had  been  pre- 
viously executed,  another  died  in  prison,  and  one 
was  released  from  prison  in  1949  because  of  his 
age.  The  only  other  bishop  is  in  prison.  Since  the 
expulsion  of  all  foreign  priests,  Catholics  have  lost 
all  their  schools  and  hospitals  and  many  of  their 
churches.  Three  churches  are  said  to  be  open  in 
the  capital,  Tirana,  but  people  are  afraid  to  attend 
Mass. 
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Yugoslavia.  Contrary  to  press  reports,  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Catholic  Church  neither  ceased 
nor  slackened.  Three  priests  were  reported  executed 
and  one  murdered.  The  Jesuit  properties  in  Ljubl- 
jana were  seized  after  the  arrest  of  7  Jesuit  priests 
in  May.  By  December  almost  300  priests  were  in 
prisons  or  concentration  camps.  More  serious  was 
the  continual  harassing  of  children  and  families 
who  continue  to  attend  church.  The  tax  on  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  marriages  performed  in  church 
has  been  raised  to  3,000  dinars  and  up  (averaging 
the  monthly  salary  of  a  governmental  employee). 
Many  churches  have  been  closed  or  dismantled  for 
"improvements"  (The  Tablet,  London,  Septem- 
ber 3). 

Rumania.  The  liquidation  of  the  Creek  Rite 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  completed  dur- 
ing 1949.  It  had  begun  with  the  arrest  of  all  6 
Greek  Catholic  bishops  in  September  of  1948,  fol- 
lowed by  the  forced  "reconciliation"  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church  with  the  National  Orthodox 
Church.  Thirty-eight  priests  claimed  to  represent 
the  other  1,600  Greek  Catholic  priests  and  1%  mil- 
lion laity.  On  December  1,  the  Government  decreed 
that  the  Greek  Catholic  Rite  had  ceased  to  exist  and 
that  its  properties  were  confiscated.  By  January, 
1949,  about  400  priests  were  reported  to  nave  ac- 
cepted the  "reconciliation";  600  priests  were  in 
jails,  several  hundred  were  reported  hiding  in  the 
northern  mountains  or  in  retirement.  During  the 
following  months  committees  visited  the  homes  of 
Greek  Catholics  to  obtain  signatures  of  their  "rec- 
onciliation" with  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  Government  next  turned  its  attention  to 
Catholics  of  the  Latin  Rite  (about  1,300,000)  The 
first  large-scale  arrest  of  priests  and  laymen,  about 
150,  was  reported  in  January.  In  March  charitable 
and  religious  organizations  were  ordered  to  cease 
activities  and  cede  their  properties.  Catholic  schools 
had  been  confiscated  the  previous  year.  At  the  end 
of  June  the  last  two  Latin  bishops,  Mons.  Aron 
Marton  of  Alba  Julia  and  Mons.  Anton  Durcovici 
of  Jassy,  disappeared  on  their  way  to  Bucharest. 
The  Goveinment  later  confirmed  reports  of  their 
arrest  but  denied  reports  that  they  were  tortured. 
In  August  the  remaining  religious  orders  were  dis- 
banded and  their  properties  confiscated.  About 
1,400  nuns  returneof  to  their  families.  The  parish 
churches  of  the  Latin  Rite  which  have  not  been 
confiscated  are  still  permitted  to  hold  services. 

Hungary.  The  Government  had  already  excluded 
the  Church  from  every  form  of  public  activity  ex- 
cept education  when  it  arrested  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty  on  Dec.  27,  1948,  for  opposing  this  step. 
The  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Cardinal  to  lire 
imprisonment  (February  3  to  February  8)  pro- 
voked an  international  storm  of  protest.  See  UNITED 
NATIONS. 

"Scientific  socialism"  and  its  criticism  of  religion 
are  now  part  of  the  studies  in  primary  schools.  No 
pastoral  fetters  may  be  circulated  or  read  from  the 
pulpit  without  government  permission. 

Czechoslovakia .  Great  publicity  was  given  to  Gov- 
ernment "negotiations"  with  the  bishops,  calling 
for  a  surrender  of  Church  property,  schools,  baptis- 
mal registers,  administration  of  funds,  and  the  right 
to  make  appointments.  While  the  last  Catholic 
printing  presses  were  being  confiscated,  the  news- 
papers began  a  campaign  of  vilification  against  in- 
dividual bishops.  The  Government  mailed  a  Catho- 
lic Clergy  Gazette  to  every  priest,  with  the  notice 
that  it  was  the  sole  official  organ  for  announcements 
and  appointments  affecting  the  Church.  Next,  the 
secretary  of  the  Catholic  Action  was  arrested,  and 
a  new  government-sponsored  "Catholic  Action 
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Committee"  began  to  solicit  memberships.  Lists  of 
fraudulent  signatures  of  priests  and  lay  persons 
were  giv  en  publicity. 

Finally,  tne  Government  even  organized  pilgrim- 
ages to  tne  principal  Catholic  shrines  in  order  to 
collect  an  audience  for  speeches  denouncing  the 
bishops.  Political  tutors  were  assigned  to  all  Catho- 
lic seminaries.  All  these  maneuvers  were  opposed 
by  the  bishops  with  the  only  means  at  their  dis- 
posal: letters  to  their  priests  to  be  read  from  the 
pulpits.  Numerous  arrests  followed  the  reading  of 
such  letters  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  In  parts  of 
Slovakia,  however,  popular  uprisings  prevented 
several  attempted  arrests. 

On  June  16  the  police  raided  and  occupied  the 
residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  Mons. 
Beran.  Since  then  they  have  subjected  his  mail, 
telephone  calls,  and  visitors  to  a  severe  examina- 
tion, and  have  been  using  his  official  seals  for  gov- 
ernment announcements.  Mons.  Beran  has  since 
remained  virtually  under  house  arrest. 

On  June  20  the  Vatican  condemned  the  govern- 
ment-sponsored "Catholic  Action"  as  schismatic 
and  apostate.  A  similar  decree  of  July  1  ( published 
July  13 )  from  the  Holy  Office  in  Rome,  stating  that 
all  Catholics  who  actively  promoted  Communism 
were  to  be  considered  apostates,  was  regarded  as 
aimed  at  Czechoslovakia.  The  Government  an- 


nounced that  it  would  prosecute  any  priest  who  at- 
tempted to  "enforce"  this  decree.  Dozens  of  priests 
were  arrested  for  announcing  it.  Several  priests 
were  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  refusing  the 
sacraments  to  admitted  Communists.  Widely  pub- 
licized was  the  sentencing  of  Rev.  A.  Fajstl  on 
August  4  to  8  years  in  prison  on  the  technical 
charge  of  treason  for  allegedly  refusing  the  sacra- 
ments. Unexplained  was  the  Government's  eager- 
ness to  have  Communists  return  to  the  sacraments. 
Despite  the  ban  of  the  Government,  a  proclama- 
tion of  loyalty  to  tfte  bishops  was  read  in  most 
churches  on  July  17,  and  was  later  signed  by  4,000 
priests.  The  Vatican  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  get  more  than  25  bonafide  priests 
to  support  the  bogus  "Catholic  Action."  At  this 
point  the  "negotiations"  with  the  bishops  broke  off 
and  the  Government  drafted  two  comprehensive 
laws  (October  14)  to  take  over  complete  control 
of  church  property  and  administration.  In  a  surprise 
move,  the  bishops  on  October  25  granted  priests 
permission  to  take  the  required  oath  of  loyalty  and 
the  government  salary  when  the  laws  went  into 
effect  on  November  1.  When  President  Gottwald 
announced  the  amnesty  of  127  priests  on  October 
30  and  of  150  more  on  November  13,  it  was  the 
first  admission  by  the  Government  that  any  priests 
had  been  arrested  besides  those  previously  brought 
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to  trial.  Several  hundred  other  amnesties  were 
granted  to  lay  persons  and  priests  in  Slovakia,  but 
it  was  estimated  that  200  priests  were  still  in  prison 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Poland.  The  Communist  Government,  composed 
of  returned  exiles  and  Soviet  citizens,  was  not  able 
to  open  a  full  attack  on  the  Church  until  it  had 
completely  absorbed  the  Socialist  Party.  This  task 
was  achieved  by  the  end  of  1948,  creating  the 
pseudonymous  United  Workers  Party.  Even  then  it 
had  to  proceed  less  rapidly  than  in  Hungary  or 
Czechoslovakia  because  the  Poles  are  about  90 
percent  Catholic.  In  other  respects,  however,  the 
Church  was  weakened  by  World  War  II.  Poland 
lost  at  least  2,000  priests.  All  sodalities,  Boy  Scouts, 
students*  groups,  and  youth  organizations  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  Nazi  occupation,  and  have  not  been 
allowed  to  revive.  While  the  government  news- 
papers carry  on  a  daily  campaign  of  slanderous 
and  confusing  announcements,  the  only  recourse 
of  the  bishops  is  to  warn  people  not  to  believe  what 
they  read.  In  May  and  June  the  Government  con- 
fiscated the  last  private  printing  presses.  They  still 
permit  about  28  Catholic  weekly  and  monthly  pa- 
pers to  appear  under  censorship,  allowed  to  print 
no  current  news  and  no  statements  from  their 
bishops. 

The  strategy  of  the  Government  during  the  year 
was  the  same  as  in  Czechoslovakia:  to  give  wide 
publicity  to  "negotiations"  with  the  bishops  while 
vilifying  individual  bishops  in  the  press,  arresting 
priests,  and  trying  to  confuse  and  intimidate  the 
faithful.  One  hundred  priests  had  been  arrested 
between  October,  1948,  and  Jan.  28,  1949.  On 
January  30  mass  arrests  of  priests  and  laymen  were 
reported.  During  the  year  7  priests  were  sentenced 
to  death.  On  February  9  scores  of  priests  were  ar- 
rested for  reading  Bishop  Adamski  s  letter  protest- 
ing the  anti-religious  campaign  in  the  schools  and 
the  press;  most  of  them  were  later  freed.  During 
April  and  May  about  30  more  priests  were  arrested. 
In  December  a  total  of  250  were  known  to  be  in 
various  prisons. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  "negotiations"  was  to 
persuade  the  bishops  to  agree  to  eliminate  even 
optional  religious  instruction  from  schools  where 
90  percent  of  the  people  and  70  percent  of  the 
teachers  want  it.  The  Government  on  February  10 
denied  any  anti-Church  campaign,  on  the  same  day 
that  the  Communist  Party  pnnted  a  statement,  car- 
ried in  all  newspapers,  attacking  Catholic  teaching 
in  primary  schools.  The  press  campaign  varied  from 
month  to  month,  attacking  the  Pope  personally,  or 
the  alliance  between  the  Vatican  and  West,  or  the 
Anti-Communist  decree  of  July  1.  Finally,  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  bishops  ceased  in  October  with- 
out any  results.  Then  the  press  began  a  daily  vilifi- 
cation of  the  Primate,  Archbishop  Wyszynski. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  religious  instruction  was 
still  permitted  in  primary  schools,  and  the  Church 
still  retained  title  to  her  property  and  the  right  of 
appointing  her  own  ministers.  But  a  number  of 
laws  now  give  the  Government  a  lever  to  interfere 
with^  church  administration.  The  "Registration  De- 
cree" of  August  5  is  particularly  threatening.  Re- 
ligious orders  are  required  to  register  all  their 
members,  property,  donations  and  donors,  laying 
the  groundwork  for  pressure  on  their  families  and 
later  prosecution. 

Eastern  Germany.  Catholics  form  hardly  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Eastern  Germany.  They 
are  legally  free,  but  find  it  difficult  to  recover  all 
of  their  previous  schools  and  churches.  In  addition, 
during  1949,  21  churches  were  reportedly  torn 
down  by  the  occupation  authorities  to  provide 
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"building  material"  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings on  new  farms. 

Western  Germany.  Catholics  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Germany.  They  are 
returning  to  a  normal  mode  of  life  at  a  satisfactory 
pace. 

See  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES; 
VATICAN  CITY.  — FRANCIS  GLIMM 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  In  1900  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  was  9,907,- 
412,  or  13.3  percent  of  the  total  population  of  74,- 
400,000;  in  1950  Catholics  number  26,718,343,  or 
18.06  percent  of  the  estimated  population  of  147,- 
900,000,  according  to  Dr.  Louis  Kenedy,  editor  of 
the  Official  Catholic  Directory.  During  the  last  50 
years,  ordained  priests  have  increased  from  11,139 
to  43,344;  Brothers  from  3,872  to  7,312;  and  Sisters 
from  43*567  to  141,606;  churches  have  increased 
from  10,002  to  20,025;  seminaries  from  102  to  401 
and  students  studying  for  the  priesthood  have  in- 
creased from  4,954  to  26,215.  The  total  number 
of  children  receiving  instruction  in  Catholic  schools 
has  increased  from  956,784  to  4,401,524.  Catholic 
hospitals  have  increased  from  319  to  849,  and 
homes  for  the  aged  from  79  to  244. 

The  present  Catholic  population  figure  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  622  646  over  1948.  The  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago  numbers  a  Catholic  population 
of  1,657,699,  followed  by  Boston,  1,283,232;  New 
York,  1,256,269,  and  Philadelphia,  1,031,866. 
Brooklyn  continues  as  the  diocese  with  the  largest 
Catholic  population,  1,203,915,  with  Pittsburgh 
second,  787,749.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Official  Catholic  Directory  for  1949. 

There  are  189  members  of  the  American  Hier- 
archy presiding  over  101  dioceses  and  23  arch- 
dioceses. These  also  include,  for  statistical  purposes 
as  American  dioceses,  the  Vicariate-Apostohc  of 
Alaska,  the  Abbatia  Nullius  of  Belmont  Abbey, 
N.C.,  the  Pittsburgh  (Greek  Rite),  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian Greek  Catholic  dioceses.  The  number  of  or- 
dained priests  is  43,334,  an  increase  of  over  2,000 
in  1948.  Among  professed  religious,  the  number  of 
Sisters  has  increased  to  141,606,  and  the  number 
of  Brothers  to  7,312.  The  number  of  seminarians 
has  increased  to  26,215,  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000 
over  last  year's  figure.  A  total  of  117,130  converts 
entered  the  Church  during  the  past  year.  Infant 
baptisms  numbered  937,208,  and  the  total  number 
of  deaths  was  271,905.  Statistics  for  1949  show  that 
there  are  228  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  in 
America  with  a  total  of  240,048  students  enrolled, 
1,596  parochial  high  schools  with  319,599  students, 
389  private  high  schools  with  189,125  students, 
7,777  elementary  parochial  schools  teaching  2,351,- 
604  children,  and  private  elementary  schools  in  the 
number  of  541,  with  83,646  students  under  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Cardinals,  Archbishops  and  Bishops  met  at 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Nov.  16-18,  1949,  with  129  members  of  the 
Hierarchy  present.  His  Eminence  Edward  Cardinal 
Mooney,  Archbishop  of  Detroit,  presided  at  the 
General  Meeting.  Tneir  Eminences  Samuel  Cardi- 
nal Stritch,  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  and  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  also 
were  present.  Referring  to  a  large  number  of  varied 
developments  at  home  which  touched  upon  the 
work  of  the  Church  and  its  institutions,  Archbishop 
McNicholas  directed  special  attention  to  those 
bearing  upon  education  and  health  work.  He  said 
that  'the  question  of  Church-State  relationship 
continued  to  be  debated  widely,"  and  that  it  had 
an  "unusually  important  bearing"  on  the  discus- 
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sions  about  proposed  Federal  aid  to  education 
which,  in  some  respects,  "overshadowed"  all  other 
concerns  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
N.C.W.C.  during  the  year. 

The  2nd  National  Conference  on  Catholic  Youth 
Work  was  held  in  Washington  in  April,  1949,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle 
of  Washington.  More  than  700  delegates  attended 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  a  number 
attended  from  Latin  America  and  Europe.  The 
meeting  was  also  attended  by  several  Bishops,  and 
over  300  priests  outstanding  in  the  field  of  youth 
work  in  tnis  country. 

During  the  past  year,  War  Relief  Services-Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  foreign  re- 
lief agency  established  by  the  Administrative  Board 
early  in  1943,  forwarded  to  countries  in  Europe 
and  the  Near  and  Far  East  the  proceeds  of  a 
Thanksgiving  collection  of  clothing  and  soap 
amounting  to  5^  million  pounds,  which  included 
more  than  20  million  separate  articles.  In  addition, 
the  Laetare  Sunday  appeal,  whose  goal  was  $5  mil- 
lion, was  successfully  completed.  With  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  Displaced  Persons  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  the  proceeds  of  this 
annual  Bishops'  collection  would  be  called  upon 
to  finance  the  twin  work  of  relief  and  resettlement. 
War  Relief  Services  also  took  an  active  part  in  ask- 
ing for  legislation  that  would  not  give  preferences 
and  priorities  to  Displaced  Persons,  but  would  give 
equal  opportunities  to  all  nationalities  and  beliefs. 
As  of  Sept.  30,  1949,  War  Relief  Services  has  di- 
rectly assisted  in  bringing  33,279  Displaced  Persons 
to  the  United  States 

In  spite  of  official  blackouts,  censorship  and  con- 
fusing propaganda,  which  made  the  quest  for  au- 
thentic news  of  the  Catholic  World  more  difficult 
than  for  news  of  a  general  character,  the  N.C.W.C. 
Press  Department  has  extended  its  facilities  for 
world-wide  coverage  of  news,  and  has  raised  to  47 
the  number  of  countries  outside  the  United  States 
to  which  it  is  sending  regular  news  service.  The 
publications  subscribing  to  the  News  Service  have 
a  total  of  45  million  readers,  and  11  million  sub- 
scribers. The  total  of  papers  using  N.C.W.C.  News 
Service  dispatches  is  502,  and  there  are  84  corre- 
spondents helping  to  gather  the  news. 

The  specter  of  unemployment  on  the  national 
scene,  the  retarding  of  the  general  movement  for 
getting  a  measure  of  social  justice  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  resulting  from  the  retention  of  the 
Taft- Hartley  Act,  and  an  improvement  in  inter- 
racial relations  were  noted  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Social  Action  Department,  N.C.W.C.  During 
the  year  the  Department  joined  the  International 
Christian  Social  Association  with  headquarters  in 
Europe,  which  may  sponsor  a  world  social  action 
meeting  in  Rome  during  the  Holy  Year  of  1950. 
The  Department  has  continued  to  work  with  the 
Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace  toward 
the  goal  of  world  peace.  Two  publications  have 
been  completed  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations, 
Human  Relations  in  Modern  Business,  and  Catholic 
Social  Principles. 

A  decline  in  marriages  and  a  downward  trend 
in  the  birth  rate  was  noted  by  the  Family  Life  Bu- 
reau. As  a  means  of  furthering  Christian  family 
life  aims,  diocesan-wide  family  life  programs  were 
developed;  marriage  preparation  courses  were  ex- 
tended; and  the  fostering  of  more  interest  in  fam- 
ily life  activities  among  men's  organizations  was 
highlighted.  — HENRY  P.  LEFEBURE 

CENSUS,  Bureau  of  tht.  A  branch  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  which  serves  as  the  major  fact- 
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finding  and  statistical  service  agency  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  conducts  the  Decennial  Census  and 
other  censuses,  and  also  collects  and  publishes  cur- 
rent information  on  the  characteristics  and  activi- 
ties of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  fields 
of  population,  housing,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
business,  mineral  industries,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  subjects.  Acting  Director:  Philip 
M.  Hauser. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  A  geographical  region  in  the 
Americas,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mexico  and  on 
the  south  by  Colombia.  It  comprises  BRITISH  HON- 
DURAS, COSTA  RICA,  EL  SALVADOR,  GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS,  NICARAGUA,  PANAMA,  and  the  PANAMA 
CANAL  ZONE. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY.  The  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947,  (Public  Law  253,  80th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session),  became  effective  in  September, 
1947.  Section  101  of  this  Act  established  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  with  the  function  of  ad- 
vising the  President  with  respect  to  the  integration 
of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  relating 
to  the  national  security. 

The  National  Security  Act  provided  further 
(Section  102),  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  The  Agency  recom- 
mends to  the  National  Security  Council  various 
measures  for  the  coordination  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  relating  to  the  national 
security.  This  coordination  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  determining  primary  fields  of  intelligence 
responsibility  of  the  various  Departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

The  Agency  works  to  prevent  overlapping  func- 
tions in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence, to  eliminate  duplicate  roles  and  missions; 
and  to  eliminate  duplicate  services  in  carrying  out 
these  functions.  It  makes  continual  surveys  of  all 
Government  agencies  to  ascertain  their  require- 
ments in  foreign  intelligence  and  to  make  certain 
that  these  requirements  are  fulfilled. 

The  Agency  is  charged  by  law  with  performing, 
for  the  benefit  of  Departmental  intelligence  agen- 
cies, additional  functions  of  common  concern  which 
can  be  more  efficiently  performed  centrally — for 
example,  the  exploitation  of  foreign  documents 
captured  during  World  War  II  in  all  theaters.  It 
translates  and  exploits  current  magazines  and  tech- 
nical works,  from  all  foreign  sources.  It  monitors 
foreign  radio  broadcasts  of  news  and  propa- 
ganda, and  public  statements  of  leading  figures 
abroad. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  that  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  makes  is  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  national  intelligence  estimates  which  will 
not  be  slanted  in  the  interest  of  any  one  Depart- 
ment. Rather,  it  seeks  to  present  an  over-all  picture 
— a  balanced  national  intelligence  estimate,  includ- 
ing all  pertinent  data.  From  this,  the  President  and 
appropriate  authorities  can  draw  a  well-rounded 
picture  in  formulating  their  policies. 

— R.  H.  HELLENKOETTER 

CEYLON.  A  British  self-governing  island  Dominion 
situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  south  of  India.  Ceylon 
attained  full  dominion  status  on  Feb.  4,  1948.  Cap- 
ital, Colombo. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  The  area  of  Ceylon  is  25,322 
square  miles.  Population  (1946  census):  6,658,999, 
of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  Sinhalese  and  12.8 
percent  Tamils  from  southern  India.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  population  was  urban.  Chief  cities 
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(1946  pop.):  Colombo,  362,000;  Jaffna,  63,000; 
Dehiwak-Mt.  Lavinia,  56,900;  Kandy,  51,200; 
Moratuwa,  50,700;  GaUe,  49,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1945  a  free  educational 
system  extending  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni- 
versity came  into  operation.  Schools  are  Sinhalese, 
Tamil,  English,  and  bilingual,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment in  1946-47  of  870,000.  Higher  education  is 
given  at  the  University  of  Ceylon  (established 
1942)  and  Ceylon  Technical  College.  About  50 
percent  of  adults  and  80  percent  of  school-age 
children  are  literate,  giving  the  country  the  highest 
Asian  literacy  rate  next  to  Japan.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Buddhist  in  religion,  with  Hin- 
dus the  largest  minority. 

Production  and  Trade.  Production  is  specialized 
and  chiefly  agricultural,  with  tea  the  first  and  rub- 
ber the  second  outstanding  product.  Tea  produc- 
tion in  1948,  298.8  million  lb.,  an  increase  over 
1938.  Rubber  production  in  1948,  95,000  tons, 
1949  (est),  90,000  tons.  Coconuts  are  raised  in 
quantity  (9,387,137  in  1948)  and  graphite  and 
precious  stones  are  produced.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment plans  the  erection  of  diversified  industrial 
plants. 

Foreign  Trade.  Ceylon  had  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  1948,  with  imports  at  $299.9  million  and 
exports  at  $305.1  million.  Tea  and  rubber  were  the 
largest  exports.  Ceylon  imports  about  two-thirds  of 
its  foodstuffs.  Other  imports  are  manufactured 
goods,  machinery,  textiles,  and  instruments.  In 
1948  there  was  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  of  $30  million.  Rubber  formed 
about  40  percent  of  exports  to  the  United  States, 
with  graphite,  tea,  dessicated  coconuts,  and  pre- 
cious stones  also  important.  Britain  remained  in 
general  Ceylon's  best  customer. 

Transportation.  Railway  miloage  in  1946  was  913. 
Water  transportation  is  important,  and  in  1947 
2,931  vessels  (6.9  million  tons)  entered  the  ports 
and  2,965  vessels  (7  million  tons)  were  cleared. 
Ceylon  has  its  own  air  lines,  and  is  also  served  by 
Air  India  and  BOAC. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1949-50  showed  esti- 
mated expenditures  at  $117.2  million  and  revenue 
at  $116.8  million,  leaving  a  small  deficit.  The  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue  is  customs.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ceylon  has  planned  the  establishment  of 
a  Reserve  (central)  Bank  and  has  obtained  from 
the  United  Kingdom  the  right  to  retain  $4  million 
from  its  net  dollar  earnings  in  1949-50  to  build  the 
Bank's  gold  or  dollar  reserve. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor General  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Legislative 
power  (as  from  Independence  Day,  Feb.  4,  1948) 
rests  with  a  Parliament  of  two  chambers:  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  There  is  a  Cabi- 
net and  Prime  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament. 
Since  the  elections  of  1947  the  United  National 
Party  has  been  in  power.  Governor  General,  Lord 
Soulbury  (appointed  Feb.  22,  1949);  Prime  Min- 
ister, Minister  for  Defense,  Minister  for  External 
Affairs,  D.  S.  Senanayake. 

Events,  1949.  Ceylon  gave  every  appearance  of 
enjoying  dominion  status  and  of  willingness  to 
participate  to  the  full  in  all  British  Commonwealth 
conferences  and  affairs.  The  country  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  conference  at  New  Delhi  at  the 
end  of  January  to  consider  the  Indonesian  situation, 
and  to  the  meeting  called  in  the  same  city  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  by  India,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia, 
for  consultation  on  the  civil  war  in  Burma.  Prime 
Minister  Senanayake  attended  the  conference  on 
India's  place  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  London, 
April  22-28. 
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Import  Cuts.  Immediate  effects  on  Ceylon's  econ- 
omy resulted  from  the  conference  or  Common- 
wealth finance  ministers  on  the  dollar  gap,  held 
in  London,  July  13-18,  at  the  request  of  Britain's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 
Finance  Minister  J.  R.  Jayawardene  was  delayed  in 
Colombo  to  present  his  budget,  and  Sir  Oliver 
Goonetilleke,  the  High  Commissioner  in  London, 
led  the  Ceylon  delegation  until  the  last  day  of  the 
conference. 

Ceylon's  agreement  with  the  others  to  reduce 
imports  from  the  dollar  area  by  25  percent  in  1949- 
50  was  announced  on  August  22.  The  next  day  the 
British  Treasury  released  the  terms  of  a  financial 
agreement  with  Ceylon.  By  this  Ceylon  was  to 
have  $28  million  from  her  sterling  funds  kept  in 
London  for  use  in  1949-50,  together  with  a  condi- 
tional further  $4  million  if  the  prices  of  essential 
foodstuffs  should  rise.  The  agreement  also  provided 
that  Ceylon  might  retain  $1  million  out  of  her  net 
dollar  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  gold 
and  dollar  reserve  for  the  new  Reserve  Bank  of 
Ceylon  in  process  of  being  formed.  Ceylon,  with 
a  surplus  in  1948  of  $30  million,  was  the  largest 
net  dollar-earner  among  the  dominions.  Ceylon 
followed  Britain  in  devaluing  the  currency  in  Sep- 
tember and  reduced  the  value  of  the  rupee  pro- 
portionately. At  that  time  the  link  between  the 
Ceylon  rupee  and  the  Indian  rupee  was  broken. 

On  November  12  it  was  announced  in  Colombo 
that  Prime  Minister  Senanayake  had  invited  the 
other  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  to  meet  in 
Colombo  early  in  1950.  It  was  understood  that  an 
important  section  of  the  agenda  would  include 
Far  Eastern  questions. 

Ceylon's  New  Army.  At  the  Commonwealth  Con- 
ference on  India,  in  London,  in  April,  Prime 
Minister  Senanayake  arranged  with  the  British 
Government  for  an  experienced  British  army  com- 
mander to  organize  the  Ceylonese  army  and  for 
assistance  for  the  new  navy.  The  Earl  of  Caithness, 
military  adviser  to  the  Ceylon  Government,  was 
named  Commander-m-Chief  in  September.  The 
Ceylon  Government  planned  to  spend  $16  million 
for  the  improvement  of  Colombo  harbor. 

— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

CHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY.  (The  su- 
perscripts refer  to  the  sources  of  material,  listed  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  )10-  17«  ~2 

Agricultural  ch«micalt.7  High  farm  incomes  result- 
ed in  heavy  consumption  of  agricultural  pesticides 
and  fertilizers. 

1  Application.1  There  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  application  of  the  organic  pesticides  as  aerosols 
and  mist  sprays,  and  in  the  use  of  highly  concen- 
trated sprays.  The  airplane  and  helicopter  were 
used  more  extensively  for  distribution  of  insecti- 
cides, fungicides,  herbicides,  defoliants,  seed,  and 
fertilizers. 

2.  Deer  Repellent.30  Zinc  dimeUiyldithiocarbamate- 
cyclohexylamine  complex,  applied  by  spraying  and 
held  in  place  by  polyethylene  polysulfide  latex,  has 
been  found  to  be  a  specific  to  prevent  browsing  by 
deer.  It  is  finding  wide  use  in  orchards,  bean  fields, 
and  nurseries  where  deer  damage  has  been  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

3.  Fertilizers?  Domestic  and  world  supplies  and 
use  of  N,  P,  and  K  are  much  increased  since  the 
war.  The  industry  is  critical  of  governmental  activ- 
ity in  fertilizer  manufacture.  A  marked  increase  in 
interest  in  the  trace  elements  in  plant,  animal,  and 
human  nutrition  is  evident  from  the  U.S.D.A.  pri- 
ority on  trace-element  research. 

The  proponents  of  exclusive  use  of  organic  ferti- 
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lizers  continue  to  claim  harmful  effects  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  without  adequate  proof,  and  several  con- 
cerns have  begun  the  manufacture  of  artificial  hu- 
mus. Experiments  with  radioactive  phosphorus  in- 
dicate no  stimulation  to  plant  growth  from  the 
radioactivity,  but  are  showing  that  plants  make  use 
of  only  a  very  limited  part  of  the  phosphate. 

4.  Fungicides.7   While   there   is   a   trend    toward 
greater  use  of  the  newer  organic  fungicides,  such 
as  the  iron,  zinc,  and  sodium  dithiocarbamates, 
copper  fungicides  are  still  holding  their  own. 

5.  Herbicides;  defoliants;  growth  regulators.7  Tri- 
chloroacetates  are  being  sprayed  in  water  solution 
as  grass  killers.80  Pentachforophenol  and  its  esters 
are  used  in  oil  for  preemergent  weeding  and  at 
higher  concentrations  as  total  herbicides  for  killing 
and  preventing  plant  growth  on  railroad  grades.3" 

Certain  disadvantages  of  calcium  cyan  amid  as 
a  defoliant,  especially  for  cotton,  are  avoided  by 
use  of  sodium  cyanamid  and  ammonium  thiocya- 
nate.  They  are  effective  in  the  absence  of  dew,  as 
is  potassium  cyanate.  The  growth  regulators, 
2,4, 5-T  and  sodium  trichlor acetate  have  proven 
suitable  for  eradication  of  woody  plants  and  stub- 
born grasses,  respectively.  A  new  group  of  growth 
regulators,  derivatives  of  N-arylphthalamic  acids, 
has  been  announced. 

6.  Insecticides.7  There  was  unprecedented  demand 
for  insecticides  to  control  outbreaks  of  bollweevils, 
corn-borers,  and  grasshoppers.  Supply  was  disor- 
ganized by  unsubstantiated  press  reports  of  toxicity 
hazards  from  new  insecticides  and  fear  of  govern- 
mental bans,  and  although  manufacture  was  at  a 
high  level,  there  were  many  local  shortages.  The 
U.S  D.A.  warned  against  using  DDT  in  dairy  barns 
and  on  corn  for  stover,  but  approved  methoxychlor 
for  dairy  use  and  7-bcnzenchexachloride  (lindane), 
chlordane,  and  chlorinated  camphene  (toxaphene) 
for  non-dairy  cattle.  The  U.S.F.D.A.  has  scheduled 
hearings   on   tolerances   of   newer   insecticides   in 
foods. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  use  of  benzene- 
hexachlonde  for  cotton,  toxaphene  for  cotton  and 
grasshoppers,  and  chlordane,  parathion,  and  hexa- 
ethyl  tetraphosphate  for  various  insects.  The  syn- 
thesis of  pyrethrins  and  the  availability  of  the  new 
botanical  insecticide,  ryania,  were  announced,  but 
the  supply  of  these  and  of  natural  pyrethrum  and 
rotenone  was  inadequate.  British  workers  reported 
the  activity  of  bis-  ( few-dimethylaminophosphorous ) 
anhydride  as  a  systemic,  internal  insecticide. 

7.  Latex  Orchard  Spray. 30  A  synthetic  latex  of  a 
rubber-like  material,  polyethylene  polysulfide,  can 
be  used  to  form  a  mildly  fungicidal  adhesive  film 
on  the  foliage.  This  can  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
prevent  wash-off  of  other  fungicides  and  insecti- 
cides such  as  colloidal  sulfur,  nicotine,  or  lead  ar- 
senate. 

Aluminum  Proem.8  5  A  process  has  been  proposed 
for  the  production  or  purification  of  aluminum  in 
which  aluminum  chloride  is  passed  over  a  heated 
bed  of  aluminum  alloy  or  aluminum  carbide  and 
aluminum  is  deposited  in  the  cold  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  is  referred  to  as  "catalytic  distillation" 
because  it  results  in  a  low  temperature  vaporization 
of  aluminum  similar  to  that  which  would  occur  if 
aluminum  were  distilled.  The  action  depends  on 
the  formation  of  aluminum  rnonochloriae  which 
had  heretofore  been  observed  in  electric  discharg- 
es. Analysis  of  this  spectrum  permitted  calculation 
of  the  equilibrium  conditions  for  monohalide  for- 
mation. An  important  feature  of  the  process  is  the 
high  purity  of  the  product. 

Amine  Acids.11'  27  Preparation  of  pure  L-  and  D- 
amino  acids  in  large  quantities  is  made  possible  by 
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the  discovery  in  hog  kidney  and  other  tissues  of  an 
enzyme  which  rapialy  hydrolyzes  only  the  L-isomer 
of  acylated  amino  acids. 

1.  Alanine.11'  21  Optically  pure  L-  and  D-alanine 
may  be  prepared  by  the  following  method:  acetyl- 
DL-alanine  is  neutralized  with  ammonium  hydrox- 
ide to  a  pH  of  7.5  and  a  suitable  amount  of  enzyme 
added.  The  enzymatic  hydrolysis  at  37°  C.  is  fol- 
lowed  by   the    Van    Slyke    ninhydrin    procedure. 
When   the   L-form   is   completely   hydrolyzed   to 
acetic  acid  and  L-alanine,  the  digestion  mixture  is 
adjusted  to  a  pH  of  5.0,  treated  with  norite,  and 
evaporated  to  low  volume.  Upon  addition  of  alco- 
hol to  80  percent,  the  L-alanine  is  precipitated  in 
excellent  yield. 

The  acetyl-D-alanine,  being  soluble  in  alcohol, 
remains  in  solution.  The  alcohol  is  evaporated  off 
and  the  acetyl-D-alanine  freed  of  any  traces  of 
L-alanine  by  extraction  into  ethyl  acetate.  The 
acetyl-D-  is  recovered  from  the  ethyl  acetate  and 
hydrolyzed  for  two  hours  with  2N  HC1.  The  hy- 
drolysate  is  taken  to  a  pi  I  of  5.0  with  ammonium 
hydroxide  and  evaporated  to  low  bulk.  Upon  addi- 
tion of  alcohol,  optically  pure  D-alanine  is  obtained 
in  good  yield. 

2.  Aliphatic  amino  acids.11-  27  Similar  preparations 
include  the  optically  pure  L-  and  D-isomers  of 
a-ammo-n-butyric    acia,    a-amino-n-caproic    acid, 
a-amino-n-valeric  acid,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid, 
isoleucme,  leucine,  lysine,  methiomne,  senne,  thre- 
onine,  and  vahne.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  ad- 
vantageous to  use  the  lithium  salt  of  the  chloro- 
acetylated  derivative  of  the  amino  acid. 

3.  Enzyme.11'  27  The  enzyme  is  prepared  by  grind- 
ing hog  kidney  with  3  volumes  of  water  and  cen- 
trifuging  at  600  g  to  remove  the  particulates.  The 
supernatant  is  taken  to  15  percent  alcohol,  pH  5.6, 
— 6°  C.,  for  12  hours  and  the  resulting  precipitate  re- 
moved in  a  Sharpies  centrifuge.  The  supernatant  is 
then  taken  to  30  percent  alcohol,  pH  5.6,  -15°  C., 
for  12  hours  and  the  active  precipitate  recovered  in 
the  Sharpies.  Upon  suspending  in  water  at  a  pH  of 
7  the  enzyme  may  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  for 
several  weeks  with  little  loss  in  activity. 

4.  Phenylalanine;  tyrosine;  tryptophane.11'  27  DL- 
Phenylalanine,   DL-tvrosine,  and  DL-tryptophane 
have  been  resolved  by  the  asymmetric  hydrolysis 
of  the  lithium  salts  of  their  chloroacetylated  de- 
rivatives using  beef  pancreas  carboxypeptidase  as 
the  enzyme  source. 

Analytical  Chemistry.13  1.  General.™'  20  Outstand- 
ing was  the  publication  of  29  review  articles  on 
Fundamental  Analyses  and  11  review  articles  on 
Applications  of  Analytical  Developments,  in  which 
all  of  the  major  developments  of  recent  years  were 
comprehensively  covered.  The  year  1949  was 
marked  by  a  number  of  organized  symposia.  Pre- 
liminary plans  were  laid  for  an  International  Con- 
gress on  Analytical  Chemistry  in  1952. 

Interest  in  instrumental  methods  and  the  tend- 
ency toward  mechanization  and  speeding  up  of 
analytical  procedures  have  both  continued  at  a 
high  level.  Advances  were  made  in  chromatogra- 
phy,  countercurrent  distribution,  and  partition 
chromatography.  Since  the  separation  of  constitu- 
ents of  mixtures  is  difficult  increasing  attention  is 
being  devoted  to  the  development  of  better  sepa- 
ration methods.  Research  to  develop  a  suitable 
method  for  obtaining  the  volume  of  refractories  by 
water  displacement  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  silicone 
to  form  an  exceedingly  thin  waterproof  film  on  the 
material  under  examination.15 
2.  Fluorometric  Analysis™  The  availability  of  ul- 
traviolet sources,  such  as  the  improved  360  B.L. 
tube,  and  the  EH  4  mercury  vapor  lamp,  has  facili- 
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tated  greatly  the  ease  of  adoption  of  fluorometric 
methods. 

a.  Biological.**  Folic  acid,  after  oxidation  by  per- 
manganate, produces  a  fluorescence  which  is  suit- 
able for  quantitative  measurement.  Adrenaline  in 
the  blood  may  be  determined  by  its  fluorescence 
after  proper  separation.  The  use  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  fluorometric  determination  of  the  porphyrins 
has  improved  this  method.  About  3,000  mollusk 
shells  have  been  examined  for  porphyrins.  Some  of 
these  shells  are  over  100  years  old  and  show  the 
characteristic  red  fluorescence  of  porphyrins. 

A  new  procedure  permits  the  analysis  of  nicotin- 
amide  in  the  presence  of  other  nicotinic  acid  de- 
rivatives. Fluorometric  methods  are  also  reported 
for  estrone,  several  natural  estrogens,  6-pyridone 
of  N1-methylnicotinamide  in  urine,  salicylates  in 
blood,  pyriaine  nucleotides,  and  3,4-benzopyrene. 

b.  Inorganic?*  A  technique  has  been  developed  for 
the  identification  of  24  cations  by  combining  fluoro- 
metric and  chromatographic  methods.  Strips  of  pa- 
per are  moistened  with  solutions  of  the  cations  in 
a  solvent  mixture  such   as  butanol,   acetic  acid, 
acetoacetic  acid  ester  and  water.  These  are  then 
sprayed  with  reagents   such   as  morin   or  oxine, 
which  will  reveal  the  cation  when  exposed  to  ultra- 
violet light. 

The  rare  earths  have  been  identified  in  coal  ashes 
by  mixing  the  ash  with  calcium  oxide,  exposing  to 
cathode  rays,  and  examining  the  fluoroescence  by 
means  of  a  spectrograph.  The  luminescence  is  very 
bright  and  only  relatively  short  exposures  are  nec- 
essary. 

Optical  glass  can  be  classified  by  the  color  of 
its  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence.  The  method 
may  be  used  for  routine  investigation.  Zircon  has 
long  been  known  to  give  a  characteristic  fluores- 
cence. This  property  is  now  used  in  the  inspection 
of  commercial  concentrates  of  zircon  and  zircon- 
bearing  minerals. 

Oxygen  can  be  detected  in  extremely  small 
amounts  by  its  reaction  in  extinguishing  the  fluo- 
rescence of  certain  dyes.  An  ingenious  method  of 
detecting  ammonia  and  volatile  bases  utilizes  the 
zinc-oxine  complex  which  becomes  fluorescent  only 
in  basic  media. 

c.  Organic.*5  Methods  have  been  developed  for 
the   determination   of   malic   and    succinic    acids 
which  depend  on  the  reaction  with  resorcinol  in 
sulfuric  acid.  After  adding  sodium  hydroxide  a  flu- 
orometric measurement  is  made.  Glycerol,  after  re- 
action with  2,7-naphthalenediol,  can  be  identified 
in  aqueous  solution  by  means  of  deep  green  fluo- 
rescence. Citric  acid  may  be  easily  transformed  to 
highly  fluorescent  ammonium  citrazinate.  This  may 
be  used  for  both  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  de- 
termination. 

d.  Pharmaceutical.36  Fluorometric  methods  for  the 
determination  of  ketotetrahydropyridines  in  urine 
and  of  antrycide,  a  new  trypanocidal,  have  been 
perfected.  One  investigator  studied  151  powdered 
vegetable  drugs  under  ultraviolet  light  and  found 
that,  either  in  the  natural  state  or  on  treatment  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  93  percent  of  these  show  fluo- 
rescence. In  many  cases  this  can  be  used  as  an 
identification.   The  antimalarial  drug,   pamaquin, 
may  be  determined  in  biological  material  by  its 
strong  fluorescence  in  concentrated  sulfuric  acid. 
3.  Microanalysis.  a.  Classical  Methods.19  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  standardize  both  the  apparatus 
and  procedures.  Development  work  aims  at  sim- 
plification and  automatization, 

o.  New  Methods.1*  (1 ).  A  new  gasometric  method 
for  the  determination  of  hydrogen  effects  the  py- 
rolysis  of  the  material  in  a  seated  iron  capsule  in 
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the  presence  of  magnesium  or  sodium  metal  at 
700°  C.  The  H,  diffuses  through  the  walls  of  the 
capsule  into  a  vacuum  system,  whereas  other  gases 
do  not  diffuse  under  these  conditions.  The  hydro- 
gen is  then  determined  by  measuring  the  reduction 
in  pressure  which  occurs  in  a  static  system  when 
the  hydrogen  is  converted  into  water  over  hot  cop- 
per oxide  and  then  frozen  out  in  a  cold  trap.  The 
accuracy  of  the  method  is  ±0.2  percent  absolute. 

(2).  The  use  of  isotopes  in  elementary  analysis 
involves  the  addition  of  a  known  amount  of  the 
heavy  isotope  of  the  element  sought  to  a  known 
amount  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed.  The  iso- 
topic  ratio  is  determined  by  means  of  a  mass  spec- 
trometer. 

Automatic  Calculation  of  Color.8  Color,  as  perceived 
by  an  observer,  is  compounded  of  three  factors, 
the  spectral  distribution  of  energy  in  the  illumina- 
tion, the  relative  amount  of  this  illumination  at 
various  wavelengths  reflected  or  transmitted  by 
the  colored  object  to  the  eye,  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  eye  itself.  Data  on  illuminants  and  the 
so-called  mixture  curves  for  the  eye  have  been  in- 
ternationally standardized. 

The  relative  amount  of  light  reflected  or  trans- 
mitted by  the  sample  at  various  wavelengths  may 
be  measured  by  means  of  a  recording  spectropho- 
tometer.  By  combining  these  three  factors  mathe- 
matically, three  numbers  may  be  calculated  which 
constitute  a  specification  of  the  color.  These  three 
numbers  known  as  tristimulus  values  represent  the 
units  of  energy  of  three  internationally  standard- 
ized primary  lights  which,  when  mixed  together, 
would  produce  a  color  sensation  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  colored  object. 

In  the  past,  calculation  of  tristimulus  values  has 
been  a  labonous  and  time-consuming  operation 
because  the  tristimulus  equations  involve  an  inte- 
gration of  the  product  of  three  functions  of  wave- 
length. The  General  Aniline-Librascope  Tristimu- 
lus Integrator  now  makes  this  calculation  automati- 
cally while  the  spectrophotometric  measurements 
are  being  made.  Since  both  the  curve  of  reflectance 
as  a  function  of  wavelength  and  the  tristimulus  val- 
ues may  now  be  obtained  in  about  2M>  minutes,  the 
use  of  tristimulus  values  in  large-scale  commercial 
or  research  operations  is  made  practical. 

The  automatic  computer  is  an  analog  device,  the 
basic  analog  element  being  a  mechanical  ball  and 
disc  integrator.  Servo  mechanisms  are  used  to  trans- 
mit reflectance  of  the  sample  and  wavelength  from 
the  spectrophotometcr  to  the  computer.  Data  on 
the  ifluminant  and  the  mixture  curves  of  the  eve 
for  the  standardized  primaries  are  introduced  by 
means  of  cams.  Three  counters  are  used  to  indicate 
the  total  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  ball 
and  disc  integrators.  The  gearing  of  the  integrators 
was  so  chosen  that  the  final  readings  on  the  count- 
ers are  equivalent  to  the  tristimulus  values  of  the 
sample  being  measured. 

Chomothoropy.3  Advances  in  chemotherapy  in  the 
year  1949  summarized  below  include  those  in  the 
categories  of  Etiotropic  and  Symptomatic  drugs 
while  those  classed  as  Prosthetic  drugs  are  omitted. 
1.  Antibiotics.2*  Substantial  increases  in  antibiotic 
production  reflect  their  continued  importance  in 
therapy.  Significant  developments  during  1949  in- 
cluded: the  isolation  of  a  new  antibiotic,  active 
against  mycobacteria;  extension  of  successful  anti- 
biotic therapy  against  certain  virus  diseases;  syn- 
thesis and  synthetic  production  of  an  important 
antibiotic;  and  reported  activity  of  an  antibiotic 
from  a  plant  source  against  mycobacteria. 
a.  Neomycin™  produced  by  an  organism  related 
to  Streptomyces  fradiae  has  been  isolated  in  non- 
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crystalline  form  and  shown  to  be  active  experimen- 
tally against  gram-positive  and  gram-negative  bac- 
teria in  vitro  and  in  vivo;  particularly  active  against 
mycobacteria,  as  well  as  against  strains  that  are 
streptomycin  resistant. 

b.  The  value  of  Aureomycin  and  Chloramphenicol 
in  bacteria]  ana  rickettsial  infections  has  now  been 
amply  demonstrated.24  Reports  which  describe  their 
successful  use,  particularly  the  former,  in  certain 
virus    infections    (atypical    pneumonias,    lympho- 
granuloma  venereum.  and  Herpes  simplex)   give 
hope  of  further  combating  other  diseases  caused 
by  the  smaller  viruses  witn  as  yet  unknown  anti- 
biotics. In  addition,  aureomvcin  has  been  reported 
effective  in  treating  an  ameoiasis  caused  by  a  pro- 
tozoan parasite  for  which  no  completely  satisfac- 
tory drugs  have  been  known. 

c.  The  structure  proof  of  Chloroamphenicol  dem- 
onstrates that  antibiotics  can  possess  relatively  sim- 
ple structures.24  Brilliant  work  led  to  its  commercial 
synthesis,  a  fact  which  gives  hope  of  finding  other 
antibiotics  that  may  be  made  available  synthetically 
at  more  reasonable  cost. 

d.  Lupulon,  isolated  some  years  ago  from  hops, 
has  recently  been  reported  to  possess  in  vitro  ac- 
tivity against  mycobacteria  though  it  is  largely  in- 
activated  by   horse   serum.24   Investigation   of   its 
possible  stabilization  and  use  in  tuberculosis  is  in 
progress. 

2.  Anticoagulants.'24  Paritol,  a  synthetic  product  has 
been  described  as  equal  in  toxicity  and  about  one- 
tenth  as  potent  as  hcparin  in  preventing  blood  clot- 
ting.  It  is  prepared  from  Algin,   a  polyanhydro- 
mannuronic  acid. 

3.  Anticoccidial   Drugs 2i    Coccidiosis   in    poultry, 
treated  therapeutical Iv  with  sulfamethazine  or  sul- 
faguamdme,  is  also  being  controlled  prophylacti- 
cally   by   continuous,   low-level   administration   of 
drugs  in  the  diet. 

a.  Sulfaquinoxaline24  known  to  be  toxic  at  higher 
levels,  is  being  used  commercially  to  control  cecal 
coccidiosis  by  continuous  low-level  administration 
of  about  0.0125  to  0.025  percent  of  the  diet. 

b.  Nitrophcnide     ( 3,3'-dmitrodiphenyldisulfide )  ,24 
a  non-sulfonarmde  synthetic  product,  has  been  es- 
tablished as  a  successful  prophylactic  drug  when 
continuously  administered  at  levels  of  about  0.0125 
to  0  025  percent  of  the  diet. 

4.  Antihistaminic  Agents.24  Discovery  of  two  new 
products   differing  in   structure   from   the   known 
ethylencdiamine  series,  and  a  new  application  for 
a  known  antihislaminic  have  marked  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  anti-allergy  drugs  this  year. 

a.  Chlor-Trimeton      [l-phenyl-l-(2-pyridyl)-3-di- 
methylaminopropane]  **  is  about  twenty  times  more 
active  than  other  potent  antihistaminics.  Because 
of  high  activity,  low  doses  appear  effective  and  un- 
desirable side  effects  are  minimized. 

b.  Chlorcyclizine       [l-mcthyl-4-(4'-chlorobenzhy- 
dryl)piperazine]  24  exerts  a  more  prolonged  action 
with  a  minimum  of  side  effects. 

c.  Dramamine  has  been   demonstrated  to  be  of 
value   in   controlling  motion   sickness   caused   by 
equilibrium  disturbance.24  The  product  is  produced 
by  combination  of  Benadryl,  a  known  antihista- 
mine,  with  8-chlorotheophylline. 

5.  Antispasmodics.2*    Artane     [3-(l-piperidyl)-l- 
cyclohexyl-1-phenyl-l-propanol    hydrocnloridej    a 
new  type  of  antispasmodic  uniformly  effective  by 
oral    administration    and    possessing    atropine-like 
properties  has  been  shown  effective  in  relieving 
spasticity  and  tremor  of  Parkinsonism.  This  new 
orug  reportedly  causes  fewer  distressing  side  re- 
actions than  the  solanaceous  drugs  previously  used. 

6.  Bacteriottatic  Drugs.24  Continued  importance  of 
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sulfa  drugs  in  therapy  is  reflected  by  a  continued 
high  production.  During  the  first  half  of  1949,  pro- 
duction of  all  sulfa  drugs  was  about  one-fifth  more 
than  for  all  of  1948. 

a.  Gantrisin       ( 3,4-dimethyl-5-sulfanilamidoisoxa- 
zole),24  known  also  as  Nu-445,  effective  against 
urinary  infections,  pneumonia,  and  some  forms  of 
meningitis  is  to  be  commercially  available. 

b.  The  year  was  marked  by  withdrawal  of  accept- 
ance of  sulfathiazole  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion,24 because  of  availability  of  better  drugs  caus- 
ing fewer  side  reactions. 

c.  4-Aminosalicyltc  acid  (PAS).24  Previous  reports 
from  Europe  of  activity  in  animal  studies  and  util- 
ity in  human  tuberculosis  have  been  largely  veri- 
fied recently  in  the  United  States.  With  growing 
realization    of    the    seriousness    of    streptomycin- 
resistant   strains   of   mycobacteria   resulting   from 
streptomycin    therapy,    the    observations    become 
most  important  that  combined  PAS-streptomycin 
therapy  greatly  delays  the  emergence  of  such  re- 
sistant strains. 

7.  Muscle  Relaxant  Drugs24  Myanesin  [3-(o-toly- 
loxy)-l,2-propandiol]  previously  demonstrated  ef- 
fective as  a  muscle  relaxant  in  general  anesthesia 
has  now  been  reported  to  have  palliative  possibili- 
ties in  Parkinsonism  and  other  muscular  disorders 
of  the  spastic  type.  It  is  commercially  available. 

8.  Trypanocidaf  Drugs24  Field  studies  in  Africa 
indicate    that    two    synthetics    can    protect    cattle 
against   certain   of  the   trypanosomes   transmitted 
by  the  tsetse  fly.  Known  as  Antrycide  [4-amino-6- 
(2-amino-4-methyl-6-pvrimidylamino)-2-methyl- 
qumolme  bismethyl  sulfate]  and  Dimidium  (2,7- 
diamino-9-phenyl-10-methylphenanthridinium  bro- 
mide), their  real  value  is  still  unknown  because  of 
possible  rapid  development  of  drug  tolerance  by 
the  parasites.  Results  are  not  available  on  the  treat- 
ment of  human  sleeping  sickness  with  these  drugs. 

9.  Vitamin  Blt*  The  isolation  of  crystalline  vitamin 
Bia  from  liver,  by  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  1948,  has 
been  duplicated  independently  by  workers  in  two 
British  laboratories.  The  same  pure  material  has 
been  obtained  in  this  country  from  at  least  one 
fermentation  source.  Clinical  tests  have  established 
that  vitamin  B12  is  effective  in  extremely  small  doses 
in  the  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia  with  or  with- 
out neurologic  involvement,  in  nutritional  macro- 
cytic   anemia,    and   in   tropical   and   non-tropical 
sprue.  The  vitamin  promotes  the  growth  of  rats, 
chicks,  and  pigs,  and  is  responsible  at  least  in  part 
for  the  activity  of  the  animal  protein  factor. 

Analyses  and  a  molecular  weight  determination 
suggest  that  B]3has  the  formula  Cfll.n4H8(,_02N14O1(,PCo. 
The  phosphorus  atom  is  liberated  as  phosphoric 
acid  by  acid  hydrolysis,  but  the  cobalt  appears  to 
be  tigntly  bound  in  a  coordination  complex.  The 
compound  is  laevorotatory,  and  is  an  extremely 
weak  polyacidic  base. 

The  ultraviolet  absorption  spectrum  of  B1B  is 
characterized  by  principal  maxima  at  2780A  and 
5500 A,  and  is  relatively  insensitive  to  changes  in 
pH.  The  presence  in  the  molecule  of  a  pterin-like 
moiety  is  not  indicated,  nor  could  a-amino  acids 
or  purines  be  detected  after  acid  hydrplysate.  One 
substance  which  reacts  with  ninhydrin  has  been 
reported  in  an  acid  hydrolysate.  Alkali  fusion  of  B^ 
yields  products  which  give  a  positive  test  with  the 
Ehrlich  reagent,  suggestive  of  pyrroles  or  related 
substances. 

Acid  degradation  of  vitamin  Bta  gives  5,6-di- 
methylbenzimidazole.  This  moiety  is  presumably 
terminal,  and  linked  to  the  rest  of  the  molecule 
through  nitrogen.  Treatment  of  B19  with  a  platinum 
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catalyst  and  hydrogen  led  to  the  isolation  of  a  red 
crystalline  product  designated  as  B11E.  Vitamin  B1S* 
is  microbiologicallv  and  clinically  active,  and  ap- 
pears to  differ  little  chemically  from  Bir  Another 
crystalline  product,  B,,b.  has  been  isolated  from  a 
fermentation  source,  and  is  probably  closely  related 
to  Bia  and  also  to  B]M. 

Ch«murgy.12  The  rapid  recovery  of  world  food 
production  during  1948  and  1949  indicates  the 
availability  of  crop  surpluses  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  may  again  become  necessary  to  convert 
surplus  fats,  grains,  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities into  industrial  products.  Fats  and  oils,  particu- 
larly inedible  tallow,  need  new  industrial  outlets. 
The  traditional  major  markets  for  fats— detergents, 
lubricants,  and  protective  coatings — have  been 
deeply  invaded  by  petroleum  and  coal-tar  deriva- 
tives. 

In  addition  to  the  steady  technological  advances 
in  the  corn  wet-milling  industry,  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  technical  use  of  maize  starches.  Oxida- 
tion of  starch  with  nitrogen  dioxide  in  carbon  tetra- 
chloride  results  in  the  formation  of  a  product  hav- 
ing about  20  percent  carboxyl  content.  The  nitric 
acid  oxidation  of  glucose  results  in  the  formation 
of  saccharic  acid. 

The  chemical  treatment  of  cotton  fibers  and  fab- 
rics has  demonstrated  that  partial  acetylation  im- 
parts high  resistance  to  rot  and  mildewing;  treat- 
ment with  urea-formaldehyde  resins  improves 
weather  resistance;  and  introduction  of  the  car- 
boxymethyl  ( -CH2COOH )  group  into  the  cellulose 
molecule  increases  the  rapidity  with  which  cotton 
absorbs  water. 

Chemurgists  made  notable  progress  in  fermenta- 
tion processes.  In  addition  to  outstanding  advances 
in  the  field  of  antibiotics,  it  was  shown  that  fungal 
amylase  in  submerged  culture  can  be  used  to  re- 
place malt  completely  with  no  decrease  in  yield  of 
alcohol.  Another  interesting  development  in  fer- 
mentation is  the  production  of  mushroom  spawn 
(mycelium)  in  submerged  culture.  This  product 
has  the  nutritional  qualities  of  food  yeast  but  is 
superior  in  flavor. 

Food  preservation  technics  are  constantly  being 
improved  and  "Dehydrofreezing,"  deserves  partic- 
ular mention.  This  method  combines  most  of  the 
advantages  of  dehydration  and  quick  freezing.  The 
additional  cost  of  partial  dehydration  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  savings  in  packaging,  transporting, 
and  storing.  The  production  of  frozen,  concentrated 
orange  juice  this  year  will  consume  about  ten  per- 
cent of  the  Florida  orange  crop  as  well  as  a  portion 
of  the  California  crop.  Dehydrofrozen  peas,  apples, 
apricots,  and  other  products  have  excellent  flavor 
and  are  easy  to  reconstitute  in  the  kitchen. 

Domestic  chemurgy  is  increasingly  characterized 
by  the  application  of  advances  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge ana  the  use  of  newly  developed,  or  efficient, 
tools  and  instruments.12 

Cotton  D«t«rg«ncy  Utt».21  M  1.  Conventional  Meth- 
ods. The  laboratory  procedures  for  evaluating  soaps 
and  synthetic  determents  to  be  used  for  washing 
fabrics  has  remained  essentially  unchanged  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Detergents  have  been  rated  by 
testing  heavily  soiled  swatches  in  a  Launder- Ome- 
ter  and  measuring  the  reflectance  before  and  after 
washing. 

2.  New  Approaches  to  the  Problem.21*  29  Mere  im- 
provements in  the  precision  ( reproducibility )  of 
the  method  will  not  solve  the  fundamental  problem 
of  detergency  testing,  namely,  the  lack  of  accuracy 
(correlation  with  field  performance).  The  inaccura- 
cy of  the  present  tests  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  they  fail  to  duplicate  actual  use  conditions.  Re- 
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cently,  new  laboratory  procedures  were  proposed 
which  comprise  multicycle  tests  employing  dry  re- 
soiling  techniques  with  more  realistic  soil  mixtures. 
Improved  washing  action  has  been  obtained  by  us- 
ing a  Terg-O-Tometer  which  closely  duplicates  an 
agitator  type  home  washing  machine  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

Besides  these  empirical  tests,  still  another  ap- 
proach was  taken  in  order  to  study  the  underlying 
mechanism  of  cotton  detergency.  This  involved  an 
investigation  of  the  interaction  between  the  cellu- 
lose and  the  bath  components  during  the  washing 
process.  For  instance,  the  up-take  of  small  amounts 
of  calcium  by  cotton  in  laboratory  tests  simulating 
hard-water  laundering  was  measured  by  using  ra- 
dioactive calcium  as  a  tracer  element.  Since  a  cor- 
relation was  found  between  calcium  up-take  and 
the  detersive  effectiveness  of  the  bath,  tnis  method 
might  prove  useful  for  formulating  improved  cotton 
detergents. 

Fertilizer.16  The  American  fanner  utilized  over  17 
million  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  in  1948. 

1.  Cobalt.™  The  fact  that  cobalt  is  a  part  of  vita- 
min B12  and  of  tremendous  importance  in  chicken 
feed  has  renewed  interest  in  this  element  as  a  plant 
and  soil  constituent.  Even  though,  like  iodine,  it 
may  not  increase  crop  yield,  it  is  of  importance. 

2.  Liquid  and  Gas.™  The  use  of  liquid  and  gaseous 
ammonia  has  increased,  the  greatest  improvement 
being  in  equipment  for  handling  and  making  direct 
application  to  the  soil. 

3.  Manure.™  Mineral  elements  and  nitrogen  in  ma- 
nure, when  supplied  as  soluble  salts  as  the  plants 
grow,  produce  an  equal  or  superior  yield  and  qual- 
ity of  crops  like  tomatoes,  lima  beans,  and  carrots. 

4.  Moh/baenum  ™  Soils  deficient  in  molybdenum 
have  been  found  in  New  Jersey  and  other  eastern 
States.  Increase  in  yield  and  quality  of  alfalfa  has 
been  affected  by  the  mere  application  of  one  pound 
of  sodium  molybdate  per  acre.  Alfalfa  grew  sat- 
isfactorily on  soils  witn  pH  values  as  low  as  5  5 
where  molybdenum  was  made  available.   Molyb- 
denum is  closely  associated  with  nitrogen-fixing  mi- 
cro-organisms. 

5.  Nitrogen.™   Ureaform,   a   combination   of  urea 
and  formaldehyde,  develops  a  nitrogen  compound 
that  is  slow  to  decompose  and  is  resistant  to  leach- 
ing in  the  soil. 

6.  Phosphorus.™  The  "ous"  and  "ite"  compounds 
were  found  to  be  about  as  available  as  di-calcium 
phosphate  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  for 
some  time  before  planting.   Soil  micro-organisms 
apparently  are  capalble  of  changing  most  cnemical 
compounds  to  an  available  state  for  plants. 

7.  Radioactive  Isotopes.™  The  use  of  radioactive 
substances  in  the  study  of  plant  nutrient  absorp- 
tion in  various  plants  has  been  extended  to  cover 
such  elements  as  sulfur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and 
calcium.  The  concentration  and  movement  of  these 
elements  in  the  plant  has  shown  that  nutrients 
move  down  into  the  roots  as  well  as  up  into  the  top 
growth. 

8.  Sulfur.™  Sulfur  has  been  found  to  be  a  limiting 
plant  nutrient  in  many  of  the  northwestern  sections. 
All  sulfur-bearing  compounds  effect  distinct  im- 
provement in  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants. 

Fluor«tc«nt  Brightening  Ag«nts.3A  White  paints  have 
been  a  part  of  our  economy  for  many  years.  White 
dyestufrs  assumed  major  commercial  importance 
for  the  first  time  in  1949.  Ordinary  colored  dyes 
impart  their  effects  by  virtue  of  their  reflecting  only 
a  fraction  of  the  visible  light  striking  the  dyed  sur- 
face. The  particular  shade  produced  depends  on  a 
selective  absorption  of  certain  wavelengths  of  light 
in  preference  to  others. 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD,  executed  by  the  British  artist 
Henry  Moore  for  a  church  in  Northampton,  England. 


UNIQUE  FORMS  OF  CONTINUITY 
IN  SPACE  is  the  title  of  this  strange- 
ly  representational  bronze  sculpture 
by  Umberto  Boccionf,  In  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art's  collection. 


leoftraphw  Socwty-Palomar  Observatory  Sfcy  Survey  Photo 


A  NEBULA  IN  CYGNUS  This  initial  photograph  shows  the  North  American 
Nebula,  so  named  because  its  brighter  portions  somewhat  resemble  the 
North  American  continent  in  shape.  It  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Milky  Way  in  the  constellation  of  Cygnus  (The  Swan). 


4  SCHMIDT  TELESCOPE.  The  48 -inch  Schmidt  photographic  telescope  which 
is  doing  the  Sky  Survey  co-sponsored  by  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  Palomar  Observatory.  This  scientific  project,  which  got  under  way  on 
July  19,  1949,  will  provide  the  world  with  its  first  definitive  photo  atlas  of 
the  heavens. 


Official  Department  of  Defense  Photo* 
4  GORGON  IV  (above).  A  radio-controlled  drone 
airplane  which  is  powered  by  a  ram-jet  engine. 
When  the  fuel  is  exhausted  the  target  drone  re- 
leases a  parachute  and  floats  to  the  water. 


4  NEPTUNE    The   U  S     Navy's  specially  equipped 
aircraft  for   long-range   search   and   rescue   opera- 
tions    This    plane   can    operate   from   conventional 
"—        runways,  from  snow-fields,  or  from  aircraft  carriers 


4  MERCATOR.  The  U.S  Navy's  new  long-range 
patrol  plane  is  powered  by  2  |et  and  2  reciprocat- 
ing engines  and  is  designed  for  over-water  patrols, 
minelaying,  and  photographic  reconnaissance. 


V  CONSTELLATION.  The  U  S  navy's  modified  ex- 
perimental plane  which  will  be  used  to  test  ad- 
vance electronic  systems  which  are  still  in  a  state  of 
development,  designed  for  installation  on  aircraft 


\J 


A  DOUGLAS  Super  DC-3  (shown  above)  is 
a  new  version  of  the  DC-3  and  is  charac- 
terized by  higher  engine  power,  redesigned 
outer  wing  panels,  longer  fuselage,  a 
larger  tail,  and  a  speed  of  250  m  p  h 


4  DOUGLAS  DC-6A  Liftmaster  A  Jeep  and 
its  driver  are  handled  easily  by  the  4,000- 
Ib  capacity  power  elevator  which  is  a  fea- 
ture of  this  long-range  cargo  transport. 


V  AVRO  "JETLINER  "  This  airplane,  designed 
and  built  by  A  V  Roe  Canada  Limited,  has 
a  cruising  speed  of  427  m  p  h  at  30,000  ft 
and  is  powered  by  4  Rolls-Royce  Derwent 
jet  engines,  each  of  3,500  Ib.  static  thrust 
Avro  Canada  Photo 
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Special  dyes  used  to  give  the  effect  of  increased 
whiteness  to  fabrics  are  known  as  bluings.  These 
are  blue  dyes,  historically  varying  widely  in  con- 
stitution and  substantivity,  which  absorb  visible 
light  in  wavelength  ranges  such  that  the  yellowish 
appearance  of  certain  fabrics,  intended  to  be  white, 
is  counteracted.  This  additional  absorption  of  light 
by  the  fabric  treated  with  bluing  results  in  a  grey- 
white  appearance  which  is  esthetically  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  yellowish-white  extant  prior  to 
the  treatment  with  bluing. 

Chemical  bleaching  agents  are  used  commercial- 
ly to  destroy  a  part  of  the  yellowish  material  ob- 
scuring the  whiter  shade  of  the  fiber.  Such  chemi- 
cal treatments  may  at  times  weaken  the  fiber  to 
some  degree,  in  general  do  not  remove  all  of  the 
yellowish  impurities  associated  with  the  fabric,  and 
would  not  be  expected  to  remove  any  off-white 
characteristics  of  the  pure  fiber  itself. 

The  new  white  dyestuffs  are  unique  in  that  they 
absorb  relatively  little  visible  radiation,  but  do  ab- 
sorb ultraviolet  radiation  Part  of  this  energy  then 
is  converted  by  the  dye  on  the  fiber  to  longer  wave- 
lengths in  the  visible,  usually  the  blue,  range.  Thus 
it  now  is  possible,  by  a  simple  dyeing  operation,  to 
obtain  a  white  fabric  which  actually  emits  more 
visible  light  energy  than  it  did  prior  to  dyeing.  The 
result  is  the  attainment  of  whites  of  increased  pu- 
rity and  brilliance  with  no  greyish  cast  and  no 
weakening  of  the  fabric. 

The  earliest  work  in  this  field  was  done  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  covered  in  the  patent  literature  and 
U.S.  Office  of  Technical  Service,  or  PB  reports.  Per- 
haps the  first  commercial  exploitation  aoroad  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Blancophors  by  the  I.G. 
Farbemndustrie  during  the  war. 

The  first  of  the  optical  bleaching  agents  offered 
in  the  United  States  was  manufactured  by  the  Gen- 
eral Aniline  and  Film  Corporation  and  offered  to 
the  paper  trade  by  the  General  Dyestuff  Corpora- 
tion as  Paper  White  GDX  in  1938.  This  product 
has  been  replaced  recently  by  the  superior  Paper 
White  RB.  The  structure  of  Paper  White  GDX  is 
essentially;  p-ILN-CJVCO-HN-CoH^o-SO^Na)  • 
HC  =  HC-(o-Na0.tS)CflH,-NH-CO-CflH4-NH-CO- 
C.H4-NIIS. 

The  interest  of  the  major  soap  companies  to  in- 
corporate fluorescent  brightening  agents  in  their 
laundry  soaps,  and  realization  of  the  potential  value 
of  such  products  to  textile  wet-processing  establish- 
ments, has  led  to  increased  research.  The  major 
dyestuff  manufacturers  are  leading  in  the  search  for 
brighteners  with  improved  light  and  bleach  fast- 
ness, strength,  shade,  and  dyeing  properties.  The 
great  majority  of  the  new  products  are  stilbene  de- 
rivatives, as  was  Paper  White  GDX. 

Today  almost  all  of  the  laundry  soaps  contain  a 
fluorescent  cotton  substantive  dyestuff  such  as 
Blancophor  CLF  High  Con.,  Solium,  Tinppal  BVA, 
Brightener  A,  Calcofluor  B,  or  Pontamine  White 
BR.  Development  work  is  under  way  leading  to 
uses  in  the  plastics,  starch,  photographic,  and  other 
industries  as  well  as  in  the  dyeing  or  textiles.86 

Fu«l.87  Demand  for  all  types  of  fuel  fell  below 
1948  levels,  which,  combined  with  higher  produc- 
tion capacities,  resulted  in  some  surpluses.  Research 
emphasis  was  on  the  production  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  and  peak- load  high-B.t.u.  gas. 
1.  Gaseous.37  United  States  consumption  of  natural 
gas  was  approximately  6  trillion  (6  X  1012)  cubic 
feet.  Proved  reserves  are  currently  estimated  at  174 
trillion  ( 174  X  1012)  cubic  feet.  Pipe-lines  were  ex- 
tended to  the  New  York  area.  Underground  storage 
in  abandoned  gas  fields  was  markedly  increased. 
Several  new  processes  for  thermal  and  catalytic 
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cracking  of  hydrocarbons  to  produce  peak-load 
high-B.t.u.  gas  were  in  successful  operation. 

Research  and  development  continued  on  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  monoxide-hydrogen  mixtures 
from  which  synthetic  chemical,  liquid  fuels,  and 
fuel^gas  can  be  produced.  Pilot  plants  for  "fluid 
bed"  and  "pulverized  fuel"  gasification  were  op- 
erated successfully  with  coals  ranging  from  sub- 
bituminous  to  anthracite.  Underground  gasification 
of  a  100-acre  test  tract  of  bituminous  coal  was  be- 
gun in  Alabama. 

2.  Liquid.37   Crude   oil   production   was   approxi- 
mately  1,900  million   barrels   from   an  estimated 
proved  reserve  in  the  United  States  of  25,000  mil- 
lion barrels.  Increased  refinery  capacity  permitted 
industry  to  meet  demand  operating  at  85  percent 
capacity.  Production  of  LP  gases  was  approximate- 
ly 2,800  million  gallons. 

3.  Solid.37  United  States  coal  production  declined 
nearly  30  percent  to  approximately  500  million 
tons.  Coke  production  declined  slightly  to  about  60 
million  tons.  The  coal  hydrogenation  demonstration 
plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  was  completed  and  is  cur- 
rently converting  coal  and  tars  into  liquid  fuels  and 
chemicals. 

4.  Oxygen.37  Completion  of  two  additional  low  pu- 
rity "tonnage"  oxygen  plants  brings  to  7  the  num- 
ber of  such  plants  now  operating  in  the  U.S.  Ca- 
pacities range  from  135  to  2,000  tons  per  day  of 
95  percent  oxygen.  Production  is  used  principally 
for  synthetic  liquid  fuel  or  chemical  production 
and  in  metallurgical  operations 

Guanidine.2'  28  The  commercial  production  and 
utilization  of  gii an i dines  has  advanced  considera- 
bly. New  syntheses  of  pyrimidmes  involve  the  con- 
densation of  guanidme  and  dialdehydcs,  propargyl 
aldehyde,  l-butyn-3-one,  or  similar  matrrials.  Hex- 
ahydropyrimidmes  are  prepared  by  the  interaction 
of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  guanidme  s.ilts,  and  al- 
kyl  guanidines  by  treatment  of  giumdine  or  sub- 
stituted guanidines  with  ketones  or  aldehydes  in 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  and  a  hydrogenation  cat- 
alyst. The  commercial  use  of  guanidme  is  limited 
chiefly  to  diarylguanidmes  as  accelerators  in  the 
vulcanization  of  rubber,  but  advances  made  in 
1949  indicate  a  variety  of  uses. 

1.  Chemotherapy.2'  M  The  synthesis  from  guani- 
dme of  a  number  of  paludrine  analogs  and  other 
biguanide  antimalarials  has  been  reported.  Deriva- 
tives of  p-phenylenediguamdine  have  been  tested 
for  activity  in  the  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis, 
and  several  new  methods  for  the  preparation  of 
sulfaguanidine  and  sulfadiazine  have  been  report- 
ed. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  guanidme  is  the 
agent  responsible  for  the  convulsive  response  to 
intracisternally  injected  streptomycin. 

2.  Explosives.2'  M  Work  on  the  production,  crystal- 
lization, and  formulation  of  nitroguanidine  and  ni- 
troaminoguanidine  explosives  continues  to  be  ac- 
tive. 

3.  Glass.2'  M  A  multicellular  glass  may  be  prepared 
by  the  incorporation  of  a  guanidine  salt  into  the 
glass  mix  before  heating. 

4.  Proteins.2'  28  The  discovery  that  guanidine  may 
be  used  to  cause  the  denaturation  of  keratin  indi- 
cates that  these  materials  may  be  useful  in  a  variety 
of  industries. 

5.  Resins2- 28    During    1949    guanidine-formalde- 
hyde  resins  were  proposed  for  the  purification  of 
nitriles,  for  the  stabilization  of  formaldehyde,  as 
textile  finishing  agents,  and  to  impart  wet-strength 
to  paper.  A  new  resin  has  been  prepared  from 
acrylonitrile  and  guanidine. 

6.  Soaps2-  2*  The  use  of  guanidine  salts  as  fillers 
for  alkali  soaps  may  become  one  of  the  primary 
uses  of  guanidine  in  industry. 
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7.  Textiles.2'  **  A  number  of  guanidine  derivatives, 
particularly  guanidine-aldehyde  resins,  were  pro- 
posed last  year  as  agents  for  the  animalization  of 
nylon,  glass,  and  other  fibrous  materials,  and  as 
water-repellent  and  flame-retardant  agents.  Guani- 
dine-methylolamide  condensation  products  are  tex- 
tile softening  agents. 

Inurmtdiary  metabolism.22  Several  advances  of  in- 
terest in  this  field  were  made  in  1949. 

1.  Carbohydrate  metabolism.22  Two  new  phospho- 
rylated  sugars  are  intermediates  in  the  anaerobic 
conversion  of  glucose  to  lactic  acid  in  animal  tis- 
sues. Glucose-  1,  6-  diphosph  ate  is  a  required  inter- 
mediate in  the  enzymatic  conversion  of  glucose-  1- 
phosphate  to  glucose-6-phosphate.  Likewise,  2,3- 
diphosphoglyceric  acid  appears  to  be  an  intermedi- 
ate in  the  conversion  of  3-phosphoglyceric  acid  to 
2-phosphoglyceric  acid. 

The  formation  of  the  tricarboxylic  acids  from 
pvruvic  and  oxalacetic  acids  during  the  operation 
of  the  Krebs  tricarboxylic  acid  cycle  has  also  been 
studied.  Recent  work  indicates  that  citric  acid  is 
the  first  tricarboxylic  acid  formed,  rather  than  cis- 
aconitic  acid.  Although  the  intermediate  stages  are 
not  yet  known  it  appears  now  that  pvruvic  acid  is 
first  oxidized  to  acetic  acid,  which  then  combines 
with  oxalacetic  acid  to  form  citric  acid.  The  en- 
zymes concerned  in  the  operation  of  the  Krebs 
cycle  in  the  liver  have  been  found  to  be  localized 
in  the  mitochondria,  suggesting  that  these  cyto- 
plasmic  bodies  are  the  "power  plants"  of  the  cell. 

2.  Fat  metabolism.22  The  hormone  insulin  exerts 
a  promoting  effect  on  the  synthesis  of  fatty  acids 
from  acetic  acid  by  the  liver.  This  suggests  that 
insulin  may  have  functions  other  than  the  promo- 
tion of  carbohydrate  uptake  bv  the  tissues.  Study 
of  certain  bacterial  extracts   (Clostridia)   has  re- 
vealed important  clues  as  to  the  intermediates  in- 
volved   in    fatty    acid    synthesis    from    2-carbon 
compounds  such  as  ethanol  and  acetic  acid.  Phos- 
phorylated  intermediates  take  part  in  this  process. 
The  complex  enzyme  system  responsible  for  the 
complete  oxidation  of  fatty  acids  in  the  liver  has 
also  been  found  to  be  localized  exclusively  in  the 
mitochondria  of  the  liver  cell. 

3.  Protein  metabolism22  The  mechanism  of  bio- 
synthesis of  protein  from  component  amino  acids 
is  one  of  the  most  important  biochemical  problems. 
It  has  been  found  that  amino  acids  labeled  with 
the  C14  isotope  may  be  incorporated  into  the  pro- 
teins or  peptide  fractions  of  liver  slices  and  homo- 
genized cell-free  liver  dispersions.  This  process  is 
dependent  on  oxidation  or  carbohydrate  as  an  en- 
ergy source.  Slices  of  hepatoma  have  been  found 
to  oe  more  active  than  normal  liver  slices,  indicat- 
ing  that   the   malignant   cells   synthesize   protein 
faster  than  normal  cells. 

Enzymatic  incorporation  of  labeled  glycine  into 
the  glutathione  molecule  has  been  found  to  take 
place  in  cell-free  extracts  of  liver.  Studies  on  the 
enzymatic  synthesis  of  glutamine  from  glutamic 
acid  and  ammonia  may  provide  a  most  important 
model  system  for  study  of  the  mechanism  of  pep- 
tide  bond  synthesis.  These  findings  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  since  the  protein  molecule  is  so 
complex  that  very  little  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  mechanism  of  synthesis. 

The  enzymatic  mechanisms  involved  in  the  for- 
mation of  urea  from  the  ammonia  derived  from 
amino  acids  have  been  extensively  explored.  All  the 
findings  remain  in  consonance  with  the  cyclic 
mechanism  for  this  process  first  proposed  in  1933 
by  Krebs.  Arginine  (which  forms  urea  on  cleavage 
with  arginase)  and  malic  acid  are  formed  from 
citrulline  and  aspartic  acid  by  a  type  of  transamina- 
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tion  reaction.  This  reaction  involves  the  interven- 
tion of  adenosine  triphosphate  as  an  energy  source. 

Citrulline  in  turn  is  derived  from  omitnine  by  a 
similar  transfer  reaction  with  a  carbamyl  derivative 
of  glutamic  acid,  in  which  the  carbamyl  group  is 
transferred  intact  to  the  ornithine  molecule.  This 
reaction  also  involves  phosphorylated  intermedi- 
ates. 

4.  Miscellaneous.1*  The  fact  that  mental  disorders 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  derangement  of 
porphyrin  metabolism  has  led  to  a  wide  investiga- 
tion to  find  the  fundamental  relationships  involved 
in  the  phenomenon.  Because  of  its  importance  in 
the  preparation  of  new  drugs,  research  on  the  ef- 
fect of  molecular  structure  on  the  reactivity  of 
alkyl  esters  of  sulfonic  acids  has  been  extended. 

Miscellaneous  Items.18  A  successful  method  for  fire- 
stopping  ceiling  ventilator  openings  has  been 
evolved.  A  second  project  in  building  science  deals 
with  research  on  a  radically  novel  type  of  thermal 
insulation,  based  on  a  substance  comprising  minute 
sealed  cellular  particles. 

A  process  for  treating  waste  pickle-liquor  of  the 
steel  industry  with  raw  coke-oven  ammonia  is  at 
a  point  where  technical  details  have  been  solved  on 
a  laboratory  scale. 

Design  characteristics  of  a  plant,  for  removing 
hydrogen  sulfide  from  natural  gas  and  converting  it 
to  sulfur,  have  been  improved.  Research  on  the 
oxidation  of  naphthalene  to  phthalic  anhydride  has 
resulted  in  a  superior  catalyst.  A  novel  continuous 
process  capable  of  producing  naphthalene  of  con- 
trolled quality  has  operated  successfully  in  the  pi- 
lot-plant stage.  Progress  is  being  made  in  convert- 
ing coal-tar  pitch  into  a  satisfactory  open-hearth 
fuel. 

Enzyme  research  has  enabled  the  preparation  of 
several  hydrolyzates  which  offer  definite  possibil- 
ities for  improving  the  flavor  and  nutritive  values 
of  foods.  Research  is  in  progress  on  food  items  to 
satisfy  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  aged. 

"Synthad,"  the  new  granular  adsorbent  for  sugar 
refining  synthesized  from  specially  prepared  hy- 
droxyapatite,  has  been  subjected  to  comprehensive 
industrial  comparison  with  bone  char  for  over  a 
year  arid  was  definitely  found  to  be  a  more  efficient 
purification  agent  than  natural  bone  char. 

The  "Filtron,"  a  new  device,  electrostatically  re- 
moves from  dry-cleaning  solvent  the  insoluble  soil 
collected  from  clothing.  Aceto-acetylaryl  amides 
have  been  made  for  the  development  of  new  dye- 
stuffs.  Hydraulic  fluids  have  continued  under  in- 
vestigation, the  goal  being  an  all-purpose  fluid  us- 
able under  climatic  conditions  ranging  from 
+120°  F.  to  -65°  F. 

The  properties  of  bentonite  are  markedly 
changed  by  reaction  with  organic  ammonium  salts 
and  various  factors  relating  to  this  alteration  have 
been  studied.  The  products,  called  "Bentones," 
solvate  in  a  wide  variety  of  organic  liquid  systems, 
imparting  viscosity  or  consistency  ana  thixotropy. 
Technics  have  been  elaborated  that  are  important 
in  detecting  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the 
autoxidation  of  drying  oils. 

New  data  on  silicone  fluids  have  accompanied 
their  expanding  employment.  Silicone  anti-foaming 
agent  has  proved  effective  in  technology. 

The  second  annual  national  symposium,  on  or- 
thopedic appliances,  was  held,  and  an  extensive 
study  of  leg  braces  is  advancing  with  medical  col- 
laboration. 

Investigations  were  completed  on  70  new  organ- 
ic compounds  whose  potential  physiological  haz- 
ards were  previously  unknown. 

A  two-year  cross-sectional  survey  of  industrial 
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health  facilities,  by  the   I.H.F.,   embracing  277 

Slants  in  33  States,  has  been  concluded.  This  "au- 
it"  discloses  sweeping  advances  in  occupational 
medicine  and  hygiene  during  the  past  25  years. 

Nucl«ar  Technology.1  During  1949  radioactive  and 
concentrated  stable  isotopes  became  one  of  the 
greatest  peacetime  benefits  of  atomic  energy.  Since 
initiation  of  the  U.S.A.E.C.  isotopes  distribution 
program  in  1946,  over  8,000  shipments  of  nuclear 
reactor  produced  radioisotopes  nave  gone  to  in- 
vestigators in  this  country  and  abroad  for  use  in  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  agriculture,  medi- 
cine and  industry.  By  the  end  of  June,  1949,  305  in- 
stitutions in  41  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  and  150  institutions  in  21  nations  abroad 
were  using  the  materials.  In  addition,  144  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  had  received  731  ship- 
ments of  concentrated  stable  isotopes. 

1.  Cancer  Program.4  In  April,  1948,  the  A.E.C.  ini- 
tiated the  distribution  of  radioactive  isotopes  of 
sodium,  phosphorus  and  iodine,  free  of  production 
costs,  for  use  in  cancer  research,   diagnosis,  and 
therapy.  In  February,  1949,  this  program  was  ex- 
tended  to   include  all   other   radioactive   isotopes 
which  the  Commission   distributes  providing  the 
materials  are  used  in  research  studies  of  cancer  and 
allied  diseases. 

2.  Electronic    Configuration    of   the    Heavy    Ele- 
ments.™ The  magnetic  properties  of  a  number  of 
the  transuranium  elements  were  determined  and 
the  measurements  give  support  to  the  idea  of  an 
actinide  transition  series  in  the  heavy  element  re- 
gion. An  exhaustive  paper  covering  the  actinide 
theory  was  published  oy  G.  T.  Seaborg. 

3.  Expanded  Use.1  Wider  distribution  and  use  of 
isotopes  during  the  past  year  is  attributed  primarily 
to  ( 1 )  extension  of  the  A.E.C.  support  of  cancer 
research,  ( 2 )  a  larger  number  and  variety  of  avail- 
able isotope-labeled  chemicals  or  compounds,  (3) 
a  wider  dissemination  of  information  concerning 
the  use  of  isotopes,  and   (4)   an  increase  in  the 
number  of  scientists  and  technicians  trained  in  the 
techniques  of  handling  and  using  radioactive  ma- 
terials. 

4.  Isotopes  in  the   Study  of  Band   Spectra  and 
Atomic  Spectra.25  An  important  new  method  (In- 
gold,  also  de  Hemptinne)   for  studying  structure 
of  polyatomic  molecules,  consists  of  comparison  of 
band  spectra  of  normal   molecules  and  those  in 
which  some  of  the  constituent  atoms  are  isotopes 
of  a  different  mass  than  the  normal.  A  relatively 
large  shift  in  position  of  spectral  lines  from  differ- 
ent uranium  isotopes  has  been  found  by  an  Oak 
Ridge  group.  The  reason  for  the  shift  is  complex 
and  not  quantitatively  explained. 

5.  Labeled    Compounds.      Specially    synthesized 
chemicals  of  major  interest  for  chemical  and  bio- 
chemical studies  and  containing  stable  and  radio- 
active isotopes  are  now  being  prepared  in  several 
Commission  laboratories  and  in  three  outside  com- 
mercial laboratories.  At  present  nearly  100  labeled 
compounds  are  available  and  the  Commission  re- 
cently initiated  a  program  to  financially  assist  six 
laboratories  in  the  development  work  necessary  for 
the  synthesis  of  an  additional  selected  list  of  such 
compounds. 

6.  Military  Applications.1  Development  of  weapons 
and  fissionable  materials  continue  to  be  the  central 
concern  of  the  program.  New  and  more  effective 
atomic  weapons  tested  at  Eniwetok  are  in  produc- 
tion. The  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  is  well 
staffed  for  long-term  programs  on  weapons  devel- 
opments. Guaranteed  prices  and  bonuses  are  stim- 
ulating widespread  prospecting  for  uranium  ores. 
The  new  laboratory  at  New  Brunswick,  N.Y.,  is 
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now  assaying  ores  and  analyzing  other  materials 
for  the  Commission. 

7.  Naming  of  Synthetic  Elements**  The  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Chemistry  met  at  Amsterdam  dur- 
ing September,  1949,  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
names  for  the  eight  new  synthetic  elements.  (One 
of  these,  element  87,  was  first  found  among  the 
natural  radioactives  and  is  therefore  not  strictly 
speaking   "synthetic.")    The   adopted  names   and 
symbols  related  to  their  respective  atomic  numbers 
for  these  radioactive  elements  are  as  follows:  43- 
technetium  (Tc),  61-promethium  (Pm),  85-asta- 
tme  (At),  87-francium  (Fr),  93-neptunium  (Np), 
94-plutonium  (Pu),  95-americium  (Am),  and  96- 
curium  (Cm). 

8.  New  Radioactive  and  Stable  Isotopes.2*  The 
past  year  has  seen  the  preparation  of  large  numbers 
of  neutron-deficient  isotopes  produced  primarily  by 
particle  accelerators  at  the  University  of  California. 
Of  some  interest  is  Po209,  which  is  the  longest-lived 
isotope  of  Po,  having  a  half-life  of  about  200  years. 
The  most  energetic  beta-emitter  known,  N12,  with 
a  foete-particle  energy  of  17  Mev,  and  N17,  identi- 
fied as  a  delayed  neutron-emitter,  were  discovered. 
This  is  the  only  delayed  neutron-emitter  definitely 
identified  outside  of  the  fission  product  region. 

The  long-standing  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the 
isobanc  pair  In115  -Snm  is  thermodynamically  un- 
stable was  clarified  when  it  was  shown  that  the 
isomeric  state  of  In115  is  a  beta-emitter  of  sufficient 
energy  that  the  ground  state  also  must  be  heavier 
than  Sn115. 

The  list  of  stable  isotopes  found  in  nature 
thought  to  be  virtually  complete  was  extended  by 
the  addition  of  Pt100.  Separated  stable  isotopes,  pri- 
marily produced  by  the  magnetic  method  of  Oak 
Ridge,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  Sweden,  have 
come  into  greater  use  in  nuclear  research  for  such 
purposes  as  the  determination  of  nuclear  spin  and 
as  target  material  in  numerous  irradiations  to  pre- 
pare specific  radioactivities. 

9.  Nuclear  Theory  and  Properties.25  Ideas  concern- 
ing shell  structure  in  the  building  up  of  the  nu- 
chdes  have  been  reopened  on  the  basis  of  a  large 
amount  of  new  data  on  radioactive  properties.  The 
appearance  of  certain  stable  configurations  with  re- 
gard to  neutron  and  proton  number  has  been  def- 
initely proved. 

There  is  good  evidence  for  the  emission  of  neu- 
trinos in  beta-decay  by  observing  indirectly  its  mo- 
mentum properties  through  the  angular  distribu- 
tion of  the  fceffl-particle  and  recoil  nucleus.  Using 
a  large  crystal  spectrometer,  it  has  been  possible  to 
obtain  precision  measurements  of  gamma-rays  in 
the  energy  range  of  several  hundred  kev  in  accu- 
racy comparable  to  that  which  has  been  obtained 
for  X-rays.  The  systematics  of  fl/p/ia-radioactivity 
has  recently  received  considerable  attention  by 
workers  in  several  different  countries.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  predict  rather  accurately  alpha-decay  prop- 
erties in  the  heavy  element  region.  A  new  group  of 
fl/p/wj-omitters  in  the  rare  earth  region  has  been 
discovered. 

Theory  and  phenomena  associated  with  the  fis- 
sion process  have  been  expanded  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  studies,  in  which  evidence  was  obtained  for 
tnpartition  and  quadripartition  in  addition  to  the 
predominant  binary  fission  of  uranium.  The  char- 
acteristics of  fission  of  elements  around  bismuth 
and  below  with  high-energy  particles  ( the  fast  fis- 
sion process)  has  been  further  studied.  One  group 
has  ootained  measurements  on  the  energy  distribu- 
tion of  the  fission  fragments  of  U285,  U288  and 
Pu289. 
JO.  Publications*  In  November  1949,  the  A.E.C. 
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released  a  report,  Isotopes — A  Three  Year  Sum- 
mary of  U.S.  Distribution  (U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C. )  which  outlines  some 
of  the  scientific  accomplishments  which  have  al- 
ready resulted  from  isotope  investigations.  The  of- 
ficial volumes  containing  the  research  papers  on 
the  wartime  work  and  much  of  the  postwar  work 
on  the  transuranium  elements  has  been  published 
as  part  of  the  National  Nuclear  Energy  Series-Plu- 
tonium Project  Record.26  The  collection  consists  of 
research  papers  of  the  original  work  on  the  chem- 
ical and  nuclear  properties  of  the  heavy  elements. 

11.  Reactors  and  Particle  Accelerators.4  The  long 
range  program  of  reactor  development  includes 
basic  research  on  questions  cited  above  and  proj- 
ects applied  research  in  chemical-,  electrical-,  me- 
chanical-, civil-  and  nuclear-engineering. 

Scientists  are  exploring  the  physical  world  with 
nuclear  reactors  and  other  tools  including  particle 
accelerators.  Accelerators  are  particularly  impor- 
tant for  basic  research.  Commission  laboratories  are 
being  provided  with  medium  energy  machines  such 
as  the  cyclotron,  the  synchroton,  and  the  Van  de 
Graaff  electrostatic  accelerator. 

12.  Research.1  Basic  and  applied  research  coordi- 
nated between  physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  bi- 
ology and  other  fields  is  focused  on  such  questions 
as: 

a.  How  can  uranium  be  extracted  cheaply  from 
ores  containing  only  a  few  ounces  per  ton? 

b.  How  can  present  methods  of  separating  isotopes 
of  uranium  and  of  other  elements  be  improved? 

c.  What  materials  of  construction  will  stand  up  un- 
der the  high  temperatures  and  intense  radiations 
generated  by  reactors  which  will  produce  useful 
power? 

d.  How  can  reactors  be  built  to  produce  fissionable 
material  in  excess  of  what  they  consume? 

e.  How  can  the  many  different  elements  generated 
by  exposure  in  a  pile  be  separated  chemically  from 
one  another? 

/.  How  can  radioactive  wastes  be  safely  concen- 
trated and  stored  or  disposed  of? 
g.  Can  light  weight  shields  be  developed  which 
will  safely  contain  the  radiation  from  a  reactor? 

The  phenomenon  of  fission  of  elements  in  a  re- 
actor challenges  the  fields  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
physical  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  with 
opportunities  which  may  be  likened  to  such  devel- 
opments as  the  dyestuffs  and  pharmaceutical  chem- 
ical industries  based  on  tars  from  destructive  distil- 
lation of  coal  and  similarly  the  petroleum  fuels  and 
chemicals  industry  based  on  cracking  natural  pe- 
troleum materials. 

To  stimulate  widespread  research  in  universities, 
as  well  as  in  project  laboratories,  the  Commission 
has  declared  the  following  to  be  among  the  unclas- 
sified fields  of  research:  pure  and  applied  math- 
ematics, physical  metallurgy  of  elements  and  al- 
loys to  and  including  lead  in  the  periodic  table,  the 
basic  chemistry  of  almost  all  elements  of  atomic 
number  below  90,  most  work  in  the  fields  of  instru- 
ments including  radiation  detection  instruments, 
and  fluorine  and  fluorocarbpn  chemistry.  Results  of 
work  may  be  published  with  permission  from  the 
laboratory. 

13.  Synthetic  Elements  Isolated.25  The  first  public 
display  of  two  of  the  synthetic  elements,  prpme- 
thium  and  technetium  was  made  at  the  National 
Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  At- 
lantic City  in  September,  1949.  These  two  elements 
displayed  in  milligram  quantities  were  made  by 
transmutation  in  the  Oak  Ridge  chain-reacting  pile. 
The  X-ray  spectrum  of  the  synthetic  rare  earth  pro- 
methium  has  been  determined  by  the  group  at  Oak 


Ridge  and  settles  any  doubt  that  may  have  existed 
that  the  material  at  hand  is  actually  element  61. 

Actinium,  one  of  the  elements  known  from  classi- 
cal radioactivity  and  found  in  minute  quantity  in 
uranium  ores,  has  recently  been  isolated.  This 
Ac227  with  approximately  20-yrs.  half-life  was  pre- 
pared by  the  neutron-irradiation  of  radium,  a  meth- 
od which  turns  out  to  be  less  laborious  than 
obtaining  weighable  amounts  from  the  ores. 

14.  Training*  The  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies,  an  organization  sponsored  by  24  southern 
universities  and  operating  under  contract  with  the 
A.E.C.,  as  a  special  activity  offers  one  month  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  courses  in  radioisotope  tech- 
niques. Approximately  350  scientists  representing 
over  200  different  institutions  have  attended  these 
courses.  These  newly  trained  workers  are  in  addi- 
tion to  those  trained  through  the  A. E.G.  fellowship 
program  and  those  trained  by  investigators  having 
previous  training  or  experience. 

15.  Utilization,  a  Agriculture.*  The  most  extensive 
isotope  work  in  this  field  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  U.S.D.A.  in  cooperation  with  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations.  The  studies  carried  out  with 
radiophosphorus  have  been  concerned  with  the  up- 
take and  utilization  of  phosphate  fertilizers  by  vari- 
ous  crops   under   various   conditions   of   soil   and 
climate. 

Dunng  the  past  growing  season,  field  investiga- 
tions were  conducted  in  over  12  States  on  crops 
such  as  alfalfa,  corn,  clover,  cotton,  oats,  peanuts, 
potatoes,  rye  grass,  sugar  beets,  and  tobacco.  Ra- 
dioisotopes  have  also  been  used  in  an  increasing 
number  of  livestock  metabolism  studies. 

b.  Industry.4  Industrial  research  laboratories  have 
continued  using  radioisotopes  as  tracer  atoms  to 
study  such  topics  as  catalysis,  corrosion,  diffusion, 
friction,  polymerization,  and  vulcanization.  Also  as 
sources  of  radiation,  reactor  produced  isotopes  have 
been  used  to  a  great  extent  in  control  devices  such 
as  height  and  thickness  gauges  and  in  radiographic 
inspection.  Radioactive  gauges  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  paper,  rubber,  class  and  steel  sneets 
plus  various  coating  materials  are  now  commer- 
cially available  from  two  sources. 

c.  Medicine.4  In   1949,  radioactive  isotopes  were 
used  more  widely  to  diagnose  and  treat  disease 
conditions.   Radioiodme  and  radiophosphorus  are 
becoming  the  treatment  of  choice  of  an  increasing 
number  of  physicians  for  hyperthyroidism  and  pol- 
ycythemia  vcra,  respectively.  These  two  isotopes 
have  also  been  used  more  extensively  in  conjunc- 
tion with  brain  tumor  surgery  for  locating  tumor 
masses. 

d.  Science.4  In  the  pure  sciences,  biologists  con- 
tinue to  be  the  principal  users  of  isotopes  for  tracer 
atoms.    Materials   which   have   been   labeled   and 
traced   through   complex   body   processes   include 
amino  acids,  antibodies,  blood  cells,  drugs,  dyes, 
hormones,  nucleic  acids,  organic  acids,  phospho- 
hpids,  proteins,  and  sugars.  Studies  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  photosynthesis  have  also  been  continued. 

e.  Future.4  Isotope  distribution  and  use  is  expected 
to  continue  to  increase.  The  A.E.C.  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  distribution  at  a  reduced  cost  of 
certain  longlived  radioactive  materials  producible 
only  in  a  cyclotron. 

16.  Use  of  Tracers.25  The  use  of  radioactive  tracers 
disbursed  by  the  A.E.C.  has  proceeded  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace,  particularly  in  the  organic  and  bio- 
chemical fields  using  C14  as  a  tracer.  Of  interest  in 
the  use  of  C14  is  the  proof  that  there  are  sizeable 
rate  differences  in  the  reaction  of  carbon-carbon 
bonds  which  are  dependent  upon  mass  difference 
of  the  carbon. 
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Oxon*.82  Activity  has  continued  during  the  year 
with  respect  to  new  methods  of  production  and 
continuation  studies  on  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties and  utilization. 

PrtroUu m.9'  29  6  During  1949,  new  installations 
were  predominately  those  designed  to  use  catalytic 
processes  and  chemical  treating.  Construction  un- 
derway during  this  year  will  add  another  300,000 
hbl.  per  day  to  the  total  catalytic  cracking  capacity. 
The  construction  of  plants  for  manufacturing  petro- 
chemicals is  also  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate. 

1.  Chemicals*   Isooctyl   alcohol    is   manufactured 
commercially  from  olefins,  in  narrow  fractions  of 
cracked  gasoline,  which  are  reacted  with  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen  under  pressure  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  catalyst.  The  seven  and  nine  carbon  and 
other  mono-alcohols  can  be  made  similarly.  One  of 
the  most  important  petroleum  based  products  de- 
veloped  recently   is   "cold"   rubber    (cf.    Rubber, 
p.  102). 

A  new  carbon  black  derived  from  oil  is  from  10 
to  20  percent  more  reinforcing  in  character  than 
channel  black,  a  product  derived  from  natural  gas. 
The  oil-tyj>e  carbon  black  compounded  with  the 
new  "cold  rubber  gives  a  product  having  a  higher 
reinforcement  potential  than  the  best  prewar  natu- 
ral rubber-channel  black  compounds. 

New  and  improved  synthetic  detergents  from 
petroleum  include  alkylbenzyltrimethylamrnonium 
chloride,  which  has  a  phenol  coefficient  of  about 
250 

Increasing  amounts  of  aromatics  for  chemicals 
are  being  derived  from  petroleum  The  production 
of  toluene  and  xylenes  from  hydroforming  is  large, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  annual  production  of 
cresylic  acids  is  derived  by  extraction  from  petro- 
leum. A  new  plant  specifically  directed  toward  pro- 
duction of  aromatics  is  now  being  operated  in 
England  and  a  similar  one  is  being  constructed  in 
the  United  States.  By  catalytic  processes,  naphtha 
and  gas  oils  are  converted  to  olefinic  gases  and  an 
extensive  range  of  products  including  benzene, 
toluene,  xylenes,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  phenan- 
threne,  acenaphtnene,  chrysene,  fluorene  and  oth- 
ers 

Dry  ice  is  now  being  derived  commercially  from 
natural  gas  by  extraction  of  carbon  dioxide  with 
monoethanolamine,  thus  leaving  a  gas  of  higher 
heating  \alue. 

2.  New  Processes.9  By  use  of  Platforming  (a  plati- 
num catalyst  under  balanced  operating  conditions ) , 
three  simultaneous  conversions  take  place  which 
change  low  octane  hydrocarbons  into  high  octane 
gasoline.  Naphthenes  are  dehydrogenated  to  aro- 
matics; high  boiling  paraffins  are  cracked  to  lower 
boiling  liemids;  and  low  boiling  liquid  paraffins  are 
isomerizea.  The  high  selectivity  of  the  platinum 
catalyst  is  the  basis  of  efficiency  for  the  process.  An 
additional  advantage  is  that  90  percent  desulfuriza- 
tion  of  the  gasoline  takes  place.  The  final  product 
has  a  low  gum  content.  In  a  series  of  tests,  the 
motor  octane  ratings  of  five  gasolines  were  raised 
from  a  range  of  24  to  57  to  an  average  of  77. 

Hypersorption,  now  commercial,  is  used  to  re- 
cover low  molecular  weight  hydrocarbons  from 
lean  gas  streams  by  absorption  on  a  moving  bed 
of  activated  charcoal.  The  first  commercial  plant 
( 98  percent  efficient )  was  built  to  recover  ethylene 
normally  lost  in  the  demethanizer  column  overhead 
stream  in  a  low  temperature  fractionating  unit. 

Among  the  processes  now  ready  for  commercial 
development  is  autothermic  cracking  for  converting 
ethane  or  volatile  stocks  to  ethylene  or  reforming 
propane  or  other  hydrocarbons  to  gas  for  home 
Seating.  Its  mechanism  for  gas  making  consists  of 


air  or  oxygen  and  hydrocarbon  gases, 
mixing  while  hot,  and  reacting  in  a  small  insulated 
vessel  where  the  mixture  is  converted  to  reformed 
gas.  The  over-all  thermal  efficiency  is  better  than 
98  percent. 

3.  Utilization  of  Products.9  A  new  fuel  problem  has 
been  created  by  the  advent  of  the  jet  plane  which 
uses  about  five  times  as  much  fuel  as  the  recipro- 
cating engine.  Kerosene,  which  at  first  seemed  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  fuel  for  jets,  is  being  re- 
placed by  gasoline  of  about  50  to  65  octane  num- 
ber. The  low  octane  gasoline  is  available  in  much 
larger  quantities  and  gives  improved  performance. 
Tailor-made  fuels  for  jets  may  result. 

The  latest  automobiles  are  creating  a  greater  de- 
mand for  high  octane  motor  gasoline.  Some  of  the 
new  models  have  compression  ratios  of  7.5:1  and 
can  be  adjusted  to  8:1.  The  former  has  a  minimum 
requirement  of  86  research  octane  and  the  latter  at 
least  93  research  octane.  This  trend  coincides  with 
the  efforts  of  the  petroleum  industry  to  market  in- 
creasingly higher  octane  gasoline. 

Plastics.10-  2(J  The  year  1949  has  evidenced  re- 
markable changes  in  the  supply  situation  of  plastic 
materials.  The  phthahc  esters  and  resins  showed 
perhaps  the  most  spectacular  change.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  however,  the  raw  material  situa- 
tion became  much  tighter  and  many  plastic  materi- 
als again  were  in  short  supply. 

Most  plastic  materials  still  maintain  volumes  ap- 
proximately comparable  to  the  banner  year  of  1948. 
In  some  cases,  further  increases  were  noted.  Cel- 
lulose plastics,  however,  did  show  a  pronounced 
decrease  in  utilization  during  the  year,  dropping 
nearly  50  percent  from  figures  of  earlier  years. 

New  manufacturing  facilities  continue  to  become 
available.  An  enlargea  plant  for  vinyl  chloride  res- 
ins, a  new  plant  for  vinylidene  chloride  resins,  ac- 
rylate  and  nylon  plastics,  and  for  acetylene  deriva- 
tives, and  a  new  plant  for  protective  coating  resins 
were  among  the  additions  noted  this  year. 
1.  Fibers.2*  Polyacrylonitrile,  extruded  and  coagu- 
lated in  solution,  is  achieving  considerable  interest 
as  a  new  fiber  material. 

2  "Non-Solvent  Paints?1  5  Coatings  of  superior  pro- 
tective qualities  can  be  applied  by  a  new  process 
originating  in  Germany,  and  now  being  exploited 
in  this  country.  This  method,  known  as  the  Antro- 
pahl  process,  uses  a  solvent-free  mixture  of  resins, 
oils,  waxes,  and  pigments  which  is  melted  and  then 
sprayed  onto  a  preheated  metal  surface.  Such  coat- 
ings are  reported  to  be  particularly  advantageous 
in  protecting  ships  and  bridges  from  rusting. 

3.  Paints.27  *   Developments   of  particular   impor- 
tance by  paint  manufactures  include  the  exploita- 
tion of  fluorescent  pigments  to  provide  coatings 
with   increased   luminosity   both   in   daylight   and 
night-time  illumination.  In  particular,  such  paints 
have  proved  useful  in  the  construction  of  advertis- 
ing signs  and  roadside  safety  markers.  Improved 
sealers  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  stains  from 
wood  surfaces  have  been  formulated  from  vinyl 
chloride  and  vinyl  acetate  copolymers.  Protection 
of  concrete  against  severe  weathering  has  been  ob- 
tained recently  with  emulsion  paints  based  on  dis- 
persions   of   synthetic    rubber    or   vinyl    chloride 
copolymers. 

4.  Polytetrafluoroetht/lene.27  5  Late  in  the  year  du 
Pont  reported  the  development  of  new  forms  of 
heat  resistant,  chemically  inert  polytetrafluoroethy- 
lene  (Teflon)  which  greatly  expand  its  potential 
usefulness.  Previously,  difficulties  in  fabrication  had 
limited  industrial  applications  of  this  unique  ma- 
terial, but  the  new  aqueous  dispersions  will  permit 
the  impregnation  of  glass  fabrics  and  the  enameling 
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of  fine  wires  for  a  superior  electrical  insulation,  the 
spray  coating  of  metal  surfaces  for  corrosion  re- 
sistance, the  casting  of  thin  films,  and  the  extrusion 
of  heavy  coatings  on  wire. 

5.  Solvents.2*    The    further    development    of    the 
Fischer-Tropsch  process  and  derivatives  therefrom 
has  offered  a  whole  range  of  new  chemicals  such  as 
isooctyl   alcohol  for  use  in  plastics.   Many  other 
higher  alcohols  and  chemicals  will  be  available  for 
plastics  manufacture  as  production  facilities  are  ex- 
panded. 

6.  Synthetic  Rubber  (cf.  Rubber,  p.  102). M  Cross- 
linked  acrylates  are  in  use  for  high-temperature 
service. 

7.  Thermoplastic   Resins.2*  Polystyrene  continues 
to  expand  in  fields  of  application  and  has  assumed 
the  leading  position  as   a  thermoplastic  molding 
material.  The  high  heat  of  distortion  variety  of  this 
material  is  now  an  established  commodity  and  vari- 
eties with  better  light  stability  and   greatly  im- 
proved impact  resistance  have  been  offered.  Some 
of  the  latter  have  the  toughness  and  impact  resist- 
ance of  the  cellulose  plastics. 

Polystyrene  is  finding  considerable  outlet  in  wall- 
covering materials,  where  its  excellent  water  re- 
sistance is  a  desirable  property.  Vinyl  chloride  resin 
uses  are  being  further  extended,  and  thermosetting 
compositions  containing  vinyl  chloride  have  been 
announced.  Study  has  been  devoted  also  to  the 
resins  needed  for  the  impregnation  and  incasement 
of  electrical  and  electronic  components.15  The  acry- 
lates are  continuing  to  find  new  applications  for 
transparent  canopies,  windows,  and  many  large 
shapes.  Improved  heat  and  light  stability  has  been 
achieved  with  certain  varieties. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  rubber-like  materials 
can  be  made  by  cross-linking  acrylate  polymers, 
and  that  these  materials  have  especially  good  heat 
stability  and  are  being  developed  for  uses  where 
the  synthetic  rubbers  are  not  sufficiently  stable. 
The  low  cost  of  formaldehyde  has  created  interest 
in  its  condensation  products  with  polynuclear  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons.  The  production-  capacity  of 
polyethylene  has  been  tripled,  and  this  material  is 
now  finding  enlarged  outlets  as  tubing  and  sheet- 
ing. 

8.  Thermosetting   Resins.2*   The    recent   develop- 
ments in  thermosetting  resins  are  in  the  direction 
of  much  larger  moldecT pieces,  particularly  for  tele- 
vision cabinets.  In  this  case,  considerable  savings 
in  cost  are  realized  by  molding  the  cabinets  from 
thermosetting  materials.  The  polyester  thermoset- 
ting resins  continue  to  find  new  uses,  and  the  rigid 
type    developed    for    thermosetting    molding    has 
found  several  applications  in  electrical  equipment. 

9.  The  Industry27  5  Increased  efforts   have  been 
made  by  the  plastics  industry  to  police  the  appli- 
cations for  plastics  so  that  these  materials  will  be 
used  only  where  they  can  perform  an  acceptable 
service.  An  unfavorable  public  reaction  to  war-time 
substitutes  has  tended  to  make  the  public  wary  of 
articles  made  from  plastics,  whereas  in  many  cases 
a  wise  choice  of  a  particular  plastic  might  lead  to 
superior  performance.  The  industry  has  been  at- 
tempting to  educate  consumers  so  that  differences 
among  various  types  of  plastics  will  be  recognized. 

The  production  of  plastic  materials  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  year  exceeded  1,000  million  Ib.  Thermo- 
plastic resins  were  produced  in  larger  quantity  than 
thermosetting.  The  growth  in  production  of  poly- 
styrene, polyethylene,  and  vinyl  chloride  copoly- 
mers  in  recent  years  has  been  remarkable.27  * 

Prouolytic  Enzym.*.23  Recent  work  in  this  field 
has  been  directed  toward  the  characterization  of 
proteolytic  enzymes  by  physico-chemical  measure- 


ments of  molecular  weight  and  shape,  toward  a 
detailed  measurement  of  the  kinetics  or  enzymatic 
hydrolysis,  and  toward  the  specificity  requirements 
of  specific  substrates  and  inhibitors.  The  mecha- 
nism, also,  of  the  hydrolysis  of  intact  proteins  by 
proteolytic  enzymes  was  investigated. 

1.  Kinetics.23    In    contradistinction    to   previously 
held  interpretations,  it  has  now  been  demonstrated 
that  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  synthetic  substrates 
by  proteolytic  enzymes  does  not  follow  first  order 
reaction    kinetics.    Extensive    measurements    have 
demonstrated  the  adherence  of  these  enzyme-sub- 
strate systems  to  the  Michaehs-Menten  theory,  as 
subsequently  modified  by  Briggs  and  Haldane  and 
others.  The  integrated  Michaelis-Menten  equation 
has  been  shown  to  express  accurately  the  hydrolysis 
rate,  regardless  of  enzyme  or  substrate  concentra- 
tion. 

2.  Molecular  Weights.23  It  appears  now  that  tryp- 
sin,  chymotrypsinogen  and  chymotrypsin  have  min- 
imum molecular  weights  only  one  half  as  great  as 
previously  believed,  i.e.,  approximately  22  000.  De- 
pending on  protein  concentration,  pH  and  salt  con- 
centration, however,   this   unit   is  in   a  reversible 
equilibrium  with  a  dimer^In  contrast,  the  molecu- 
lar weight  of  crystalline  carboxypeptidase  is   in- 
dependent of  the  above  external  factors,  and  is 
approximately  32,000. 

3.  Protein  Hydrolysis 2S  Careful  kinetic  measure- 
ments of  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  proteins  by  prote- 
olytic enzymes,  and  of  the  nature  and  distribution 
of  the  hydrolytic  products,  have  been  carried  out. 
It  appears  that   the  protein  molecules   are  en?v- 
matically  disintegrated  rapidly  into  low  molecular 
weight  peptides,  the  exact  course  of  the  reaction 
depending  on  pH  and  temperature. 

4.  Specificity  2*  A  series  of  new  synthetic  substrates 
for  proteolytic  enzymes  has  been  described.  It  has 
been  shown  also  that  proteolytic  enzymes  hydro- 
lyze  specifically  the  ester  bond  of  compounds  which 
otherwise  share  the  structural  features  of  specific 
peptides.  It  has  been  proposed  that  one  of  the  pan- 
cieatic  enzymes,  carboxypeptidase,  requires  mag- 
nesium for  maximum  catalytic  activity  and  that  this 
metal  activation  is  due  to  the  formation  of  chelate 
complexes  with  specific  groupings  of  the  substrate 

Structural  analogs  of  specific  substrates  which 
are  either  devoid  of  the  hydrolyzable  group,  or  else 
contain  in  its  place  a  group  of  higher  bond, strength, 
have  been  described  as  specific  inhibitors  for  some 
of  the  pancreatic  proteolytic  enzymes,  i.e.,  chymo- 
trypsin and  carboxypeptidase 

Rubber  and  Plastic  Product./0  With  the  reopening 
of  the  plantations  of  the  Far  East,  the  proportion 
of  natural  rubber  has  increased  from  27  percent  of 
one  million  tons  used  in  the  U.S.  in  1946,  50  per- 
cent in  1947,  and  59  percent  m  1948  to  about  62 
percent  in  1949.  Marked  progress  occurred  on  in- 
strumental control  in  the  commercial  production  of 
synthetic  rubber. 

1.  Automobile  mats  manufactured  to  resemble  car- 
peting are  being  widely  used  in  many  of  the  newer 
cars.*5 

2.  Bonded  brake  linings  in  which  a  plastic  tape  is 
used  in  place  of  rivets  give  smoother  performance 
and  longer  life.80 

3.  Chemical  Rubbers*0  While  the  consumption  of 
chemical  rubbers  commonly  known  as  synthetic  has 
decreased  since  the  war,  their  quality  and  versa- 
tility has  increased. 

4.  Ch  loroprene  Rubbers. 80  Neoprene  " W,"  free  from 
rubber  accelerators  or  stabilizers,  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  natural  rubber  to  give  articles 
of  lower  compression   set   and   better   resilience. 
"RT"  is  a  copolymer  with  styrene,  which  has  bet- 
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ter  flexibility  and  does  not  "crystallize"  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 

5.  Conveyor  Belts.30  A  series  of  long-centered  con- 
veyors over  a  private  right-of-way  has  been  pro- 
posed for  bulk  shipment  of  freight  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  River.  Belting  reinforced  with 
high  tensile  synthetic  fibers  or  steel  cables  makes 
this  a  practical  possibility.  Belting  constructed  from 
heat  resisting  rubber  and  glass  fiber  is  being  used 
in  high  temperature  service  in   connection  with 
annealing  lehrs  and  for  handling  hot  materials. 

6.  GR-S  "Cold"  Rubber™  This  outstanding  im- 
provement in  general  purpose  chemical  rubber  has 
been  obtained  oy  performing  the  polymerization  at 
41°  F.  to  as  low  as  —4°  F.  Special  peroxide  cata- 
lysts speed  up  the  reaction.  Refrigeration  require- 
ments have  limited  production,  but  equipment  is 
now  installed  so  that  "cold"  rubber  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  of  200,000  tons  per  year.  Tires  and 
other  articles  made  from  "cold"  rubber  give  better 
wear  than  corresponding  articles  from  natural  rub- 
ber. 

7.  Hose.™  Hose  for  high  temperature  oil  or  steam 
service  is  now  made  from   special  rubber  com- 
pounds and  glass  fiber  yarn.  Special  chemical  and 
oil  resisting  hose  has  been  developed  for  spraying 
oil  solutions  of  herbicides  for  the  control  or  weeds 
and  for  applying  anhydrous  ammonia  as  fertilizer. 
Millions  of  feet  of  bright  colored  light  weight  ex- 
truded garden  hose  made  from  vinvl  plastic  have 
been  sold  for  watering  lawns  and  home  gardens. 

8.  Motor  mounts  made  with  a  special  rubber  that 
absorbs  vibration  are  used  on  one  of  the  leading 
automobile  engines  80 

9.  Nitrile  Rubbers 80  Nitrile  rubbers  made  from 
acrylonitrile  and  butadiene  have  been  improved  in 
color,  odor,  and  processing.  They  have  been  intro- 
duced as  components  of  films  for  food  packaging, 
as  plasticizers  for  vinyl  plastics,  and  as  tougheners 
for  heat  hardening  resins.  They  perform  an  essen- 
tial function  in  the  new  heat  hardening  adhesives 
used  for  bonding  metals  or  for  adhering  brake  lin- 
ings without  use  of  rivets. 

10.  Organosols  composed  of  vinyl  plastic  powder 
mixed  with  non-volatile jplasticizer,  upon  heat  treat- 
ment, set  up  to  strong  flexible  products.80  Such  or- 
ganosols  are  used  for  coating  fabrics,  wall  paper, 
casting  complicated  shapes  in  molds,  or  by  a  slip 
casting  procedure  in  hot  molds  to  make  hollow 
bulbs  and  tovs. 

11.  Plastic  FHmso  Nitrile  rubbers  are  being  used 
as   non-extractable   plasticizers   for   vinyl   plastics. 
One  such  product,  Polyblend,  is  made  by  mixing 
the  laticcs  prior  to  coagulation.  Such  products  find 
wide  use  in  unsupported  film  for  upholstery.  Plastic 
films  having  high  resistance  to  tear  are  prepared  by 
extruding  a  tube  and  inflating  with  air  to  stretcn 
and  orient  the  molecules  in  two  directions.  Such 
tubing  of  over  100  inches  in  circumference  is  being 
made  on  a  production  basis.  Vinyl  film  spread  from 
a  solvent  is  used  for  packaging  oleomargarine. 

12.  Plastic  latex  which  dries  to  a  continuous  film 
of  low  moisture  vapor  transmission  is  finding  nu- 
merous uses  such  as  preventing  water  loss  from 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  retarding  transpiration 
on  plants  and  shrubs  for  more  successful  trans- 
planting.80 It  can  also  be  used  for  coating  paper 
or  fabric. 

13.  Poluacrtflate  Rubbers.30  Polymers  and  copoly- 
mers  or  acrylate  esters  are  finding  special  use  be- 
cause of  their  resistance  to  deterioration  by  heat 
and  oxygen. 

14.  Silage  caps  to  prevent  spoilage  of  silage  oper- 
ate by  preventing  access  of  air.80  A  circular  disc 
of  thin  sheeted  plastic  is  placed  over  the  silage  and 


sealed  around  the  edge  of  the  silo  by  a  large  di- 
ameter plastic  hose  inflated  with  water. 
15.  Silicone  Rubbers.90  The  tensile  properties  of 
silicone  rubbers  have  been  much  improved.  Their 
resilience  at  low  temperatures  ( to  —70°  C. )  and 
stability  at  high  temperatures  (+300°C.)  have 
led  to  wider  use,  limited  however  by  high  cost. 
10.  Tires30  A  puncture  sealing  tubeless  tire  is  be- 
ing introduced  in  selected  areas,  and  a  tire  of  a 
new  rubber  suitable  for  use  at  as  low  as  —75°  F. 
has  been  announced. 

17.  Zipper  seals  have  been  molded  with  rubber 
lips  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  making  gas  and 
liquid  tight  joints.80  A  large  sized  zipper  seal  has 
been  used  on  the  rubber  reinforced  diaphragms 
used  for  joining  the  Spanish  Talgo  train. 

S«wog«  and  Industrial  Wastes.5  8l  The  most  impor- 
tant development  was  a  system  of  bio-precipitation 
of  organic  matter  from  sewage  by  the  use  of  pure 
oxygen.  It  was  estimated  that  a  load  four  times  as 
great  could  be  handled  as  by  the  activated  sludge 
process  for  the  same  degree  of  treatment.  Oil-field 
brine  disposal  was  solved  on  the  West  Coast  by  a 
commercial  process  evolved  for  reclaiming  the 
iodine.81 

A  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  was  passed  in 
New  York  State;  created  to  prevent  new  pollution 
and  to  abate  existing  pollution.  The  Ohio  River 
Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission  has  called  for 
"substantially  complete  removal  of  settleable  solids 
and  65  percent  reduction  in  B.O.D."  in  organic 
wastes  discharged  into  the  Cincinnati  Pool  during 
periods  of  low  flow.  Sodium  nitrate  was  added  to 
a  river  to  supply  oxygen  and  thus  eliminate  nui- 
sance conditions.  It  was  used  for  the  same  purpose 
in  cannery  lagoons.  Oxidation-reduction  potentials 
were  used  throughout  a  sewage  treatment  plant  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  the  processes.31 

A  symposium  on  tne  use  of  ion-exchange  in 
waste  processing  was  another  important  contribu- 
tion. Less  spectacular  but  nonetheless  important 
were  researches  on  analytical  methods  sponsored 
to  a  large  extent  through  grants-in-aid  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  S1 

1.  Activated  Sludge.31  Research  showed  that  exces- 
sive aeration  of  sewage  and  activated  sludge  pro- 
duced inferior  effluents.  A  mathematical  formula- 
tion relating  sludge  volume  index  and  rates  of  flow 
in  various  parts  of  the  process  proved  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  maintain  aeration  tank  solids  at 
a  high  level.  Study  of  the  efficiency  of  26  plants 
over  a  five-year  period  showed  that  aeration  pe- 
riods of  4  to  5  hours  are  necessary.  A  new  term, 
"sludge  age,"  should  be  0.35  to  0.50  for  high  rate 
activated  sludge  plants  or  modified  aeration  plants. 
Sludge  age  =  Wt.  of  suspended  solids  in  aeration 
tanks  -s-  Wt.  of  suspended  solids  added  daily  to 
aeration  tanks. 

2.  Analytical31  Considerable  work  was  done  to- 
ward a  simplification  of  the  suspended  solids  de- 
termination by  the  introduction  of  a  photoelectric 
procedure  and  a  filter  paper  method.  A  floccula- 
tion  test  is  substituted  for  the  Imhoff  cone  test  for 
settleable  solids.  Hydrogen  sulfide  ( H..S )  whether 
in  dissolved  or  gaseous  state  can  be  determined  in 
a  closed  vessel;  a  spectrographic  procedure  was 
developed  for  H2S  in  the  gaseous  state.  A  wet  ex- 
traction method  was  proposed  for  determining  oil 
in  oilfield  brines.  Oxygen  consumed  is  determined 
by  a  dichromate  reflux  method.  The  use  of  4-amino- 
antipyrine  for  analyzing  minute  quantities  of  phe- 
nol in  brines  is  proposed. 

Aluminum  in  the  presence  of  iron  is  determined 
colorimetrically  with  ferron.  Two  methods  for  re- 
sidual chlorine  are  proposed:  a  simplified  ampero- 
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metric  titratipn  apparatus  and  the  use  of  phenyl- 
arsene  oxide  in  the  iodometric  titration  amperomet- 
rically  of  chlorine.  Volatile  acids  are  recovered 
from  sewage  sludges  by  an  improved  method. 
a-Naphthylamine  hydrochloride  is  preferable  to 
a-naphthylamine  for  nitrite  determination  with 
sulfanilic  acid.  Color  is  determined  in  turbid  wa- 
ters by  removing  turbidity  with  calcium  chloride. 

3.  Biochemical  Oxygen  Demand  (B.O.D.)  and  Dis- 
solved Oxygen  (D.O.).81  A  nomographic  solution 
of  the  oxygen  sag  equation  has  been  worked  out. 
Copper  as  low  as  0.01  p.p.m.  and  hexavalent  chro- 
mium as  low  as  0.3  p.p.m.  inhibit  the  B.O.D.  Ef- 
fect of  sea  water  on  the  biochemical  oxidation  of 
sewage  showed  that  sea  water  did  not  affect  signif- 
icantly the  magnitude  of  the  first  stage  B.O.D.;  the 
second  stage  is  retarded.  It  was  shown  that  tannin 
interferes  with  the  D.O.  determination. 

4.  Hydrogen  Sulfide  Removal.31  Organic  chlorine 
compounds  particularly  o-dichlorobenzene  in  emul- 
sified  form   inhibit   HXS   production   in   domestic 
sewage  up  to  72  hours.  Slime  growths  may  be  in- 
hibited by  treating  the  surface  of  the  sewers. 

5.  Industrial  Wastes.31  Rapid  settling  of  floe  in  steel 
mill  pickle  liquor  neutralization  is  obtained  by  oxi- 
dation of  the  ferrous  hydrate  to  ferrosoferric  oxide. 
Zinc  products  are  made  from  steel  plant  pickle 
liquors.  Penicillin  wastes  are  treated  by  anaerobic 
digestion    or    by     aeration     with     non-flocculent 
growths  and  then  passed  through  sand  filters.  Ion- 
exchange  is  useful  for  recovery  of  many  wastes  or 
development  of  useful  by-products. 

6.  Stream  Purification.31  Phenols  and  cresols  are  re- 
moved in  natural  waters  by  biochemical  oxidation. 

Starch.  1.  Amylases.19  The  isolation  of  crystalline 
a-amylase  from  germinated  barley  was  reported 
and  it  is  proposed  that  both  SH  and  NHa  groups 
are  active  centers  in  the  protein  molecules  of  malt 
amylase. 

2.  Enzymic  Synthesis.19  Glycogen  may  be  synthe- 
sized by  a  reversible  process  whereas  for  amylo- 
pectin  the  action  is  irreversible.  C.  diptheriae  syn- 
thesizes a  starch-like  substance  which,  when  frac- 
tionated with   butanol,   gives   an   amylose  which 
binds    17.2   percent   iodine   and   an   amylopectin 
which  binds  5.7  percent  iodine. 

3.  Enzymolysis.19    Studies    on    the    hydrolysis    of 
whole   amylose   fractions   with   large   excesses   of 
Ball's  crystalline  /3-amylase  supports  earlier  views 
that  these  A-fractions  are  not  completely  converted 
to  maltose  by  this  enzyme,  owing  possibly  to  anom- 
alies in  the  structure  of  the  molecules  in  the  frac- 
tion, rather  than  the  recent  view  that  incomplete 
conversion  by  /3-amylase  is  due  entirely  to  retro- 
gradation  effects.  A  limit  dextrinase  may  occur  in 
malted  barley. 

4.  Fractionation.19  Amylopectin  forms  an  insoluble 
complex  with   aluminum  hydroxide  whereas   the 
amylose  remains  soluble  in  contrast  to  older  meth- 
ods wherein  amylose  forms  the  insoluble  complex 
with  additives  such  as  butanol,  pyridine,  thymol 
and  nitropropane.  Fractionating  agents  such  as  bu- 
tanol and  thymol  provide  only  a  rough  indication 
of  the  proportions  of  components;   extraction  of 
starch  with  hot  water  and  precipitation  with  bu- 
tanol gives  an  amylose  fraction  which  is  the  purest 
obtainable.  The  composition  of  starch  is  best  de- 
termined spectrophotometrically  with  iodine  using 
crystalline  amylose  as  a  standard.  Iodometric  analy- 
sis gives  a  value  of  20  percent  amylose  and  80  per- 
cent amylopectin  in  a  corn  starch. 

5.  Hydrolysis.19  The  hydrolysis  of  starch  can  be 
catalyzed  by  polarized,  infrared  radiation,  and  the 
copper  reduction  value  of  dilute  amylose  solutions 
increases  under  the  influences  of  ultraviolet  light. 


The  kinetics  of  acid  hydrolysis  have  been  studied. 

6.  Other  Reactions.19  Starch  has  been  chlorinated 
with  liquid  chlorine  at  high  pressures.  The  degree 
to    which    water   resistance    in    the    starch-urea- 
formaldehyde  complex  develops  is  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  the  starch  has  been 
preconverted.  Neutral  salts,  such  as  NaCl,  cata- 
lyze the  reaction.  The  rate  and  extent  to  which 
amylose  and  amylopectin  are  oxidized  to  polyanhy- 
droglucuronides  by  nitrogen  dioxide  was  studied. 

7.  Properties  and  Structure.19  The  amy loses  from 
six  different  starches  have  osmotically  determined 
molecular  weights  corresponding  to  DP.  values  be- 
tween 620  and   1300.   Comparison  of  molecular 
weights  with  periodate  oxidation,  end  group  analy- 
ses, indicates  that  a  small  amount  of  branching 
exists  in  many  amyloses  such  as  tapioca,  wheat 
and  sago.  Osmotically  determined  DP*  values  for 
amylopectins  are  in  the  relatively  high  range  of 
6,000  and  36,000.  Corn  amylopectin  has  a  calcu- 
lated DPn  value  of  only  1800,  whereas  corn  A-frac- 
tion  has  a  DPn  of  450,  and  tapioca  A-fraction  has 
a  DPn  of  1050. 

The  periodate  oxidation  indicates  one  terminal 
for  every  60  glucose  units  in  a  potato  amylose  sub- 
fraction  ( A ) .  Potato  amylose  consists  or  fractions 
which  vary  in  DPn  from  200  to  700  whereas  corn 
amylose  contains  fractions  of  much  higher  DPn, 
about  2100.  The  characteristic  instability  of  corn 
starch  sols  is  attributed  to  the  very  great  length  of 
its  amylose  molecules.  Corn  amylose  can  be  ren- 
dered more  colloidally  unstable  bv  acid  hydrolysis 
to  a  level  where  the  viscosity  is  about  half  that  of 
the  original. 

A  disaccharide  containing  the  anomalous  1-6, 
a-glucoside  linkage  in  starch  has  been  isolated 
from  a  taka-amylase  hydrolysis  of  waxy  maize.  The 
sugar,  moreover,  6-a-D-glucopyranosyl-£-D-gluco- 
pyranose,  was  isolated  as  the  octaacetate.  A  malto- 
triose  isolated  as  the  hendecaacetate  from  an  en- 
zymic  hydrolysis  of  waxy  maize  starch  was  shown 
to  contain  two,  1,4-a-glucosidic  linkages.  Corn  gly- 
cogen, from  Golden  Bantam  variety,  is  very  similar 
in  both  constitution  and  molecular  weight  to  ani- 
mal glycogen.  Waxy  maize,  moreover,  is  found  to 
contain  not  more  than  two  percent  amylose  when 
fractionated  with  thymol  or  by  the  recently  re- 
ported aluminum  hydroxide  method. 

Various  glycogens  have  been  analyzed  and  mo- 
lecular weights  determined  by  light  scattering 
methods.  The  latter  were  compared  against  osmoti- 
cally determined  values.  Liver  glycogen  contains 
the  largest  known  chemically  defined  molecule 
with  a  molecular  weight  of  23  million,  and  contains 
no  P. 

Sulfur.84  In  1948,  production  of  native  sulfur 
mined  in  the  United  States  reached  the  record  fig- 
ure of  4,869,210  long  tons.  Preliminary  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  1949  output  may  equal  that  of  1948. 

1.  Hydrogen    Sulfide.3*    During    1949    increasing 
quantities  of  hydrogen  sulfide  were  recovered  from 
natural  gas,  coke  oven  gas,  synthesis  gas,  and  in 
petroleum  refinery  operations  for  conversion  to  sul- 
furic  acid  or  sulfur. 

2.  Radioactive    Sulfur.3*    Much    fundamental    re- 
search was  recorded  involving  the  use  of  the  ra- 
dioactive isotope  of  sulfur.  Many  benefits  to  man- 
kind may  be  expected. 

Unit  ProcttsM."  Notable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  organic  detergents, 
particularly  of  the  anionic  alkylarylsuifonate  type. 
These  investigations  indicate  that  the  number, 
length,  and  position  of  alkyl  groups  attached  to 
the  aryl  compound  influence  the  speed  of  deter- 
gency  and  the  brightness  of  washed  fabrics. 
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The  OXO  reaction  or  carbonylation  is  becoming 
more  firmly  established  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
very  versatile  and  lends  itself  to  the  production  of 
a  wide  variety  of  alcohols,  acids,  and  amides.  The 
coreactant  (IIa,  H?O,  or  NHa),  used  in  conjunction 
with  CO,  determines  the  nature  of  the  products 
derived. 

The  air  oxidation  of  dry  natural  gas  and  liquid 
petroleum  gas  (propane-butane  mixture)  has  ex- 
panded appreciably  and  is  now  firmly  established. 
The  production  of  methanol,  formaldehyde,  acetal- 
dehyde,  and  numerous  other  hydrocarbon  oxidation 
products  by  this  technic  has  a  profound  economic 
impact  on  other  methods  of  synthesizing  such 
chemicals.  The  development  of  flake  paraformalde- 
hyde  constitutes  an  outstanding  achievement,  which 
permits  competitive  distribution  of  active  formalde- 
hyde to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Propiolactone,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  ketene 
and  formaldehyde,  has  become  available  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale.80  It  is  of  high  reactivity  and 
readily  forms  derivatives  of  /3-propiomc  acid,  hy- 
dracrylic  acid,  and  acrylic  acid. 

The  air  oxidation  of  alkylaryl  compounds  may 
be  effected  to  produce  hydropcroxidcs,  which  may 
decompose  by  ionic  reaction,  by  a  free  radical 
mechanism,  or  by  loss  of  oxygen.  The  ionic  conver- 
sion of  cumene  hydroperoxide  in  the  presence  of 
strong  acids  into  phenol  and  acetone  has  potential 
industrial  value.  Acetophenone  can  be  obtained 
through  a  free  radical  mechanism  in  the  presence 
of  electron  donors,  such  as  ferrous  salts. 

The  contributions  on  halogenation  deal  largely 
with  the  preparation  of  specific  compounds  rather 
than  any  revolutionary  technics  of  preparation.  In 
the  production  of  alkyl  chlorides  from  olefins,  hy- 
drogen chloride  is  fed  continuously  into  a  stripping 
zone  of  a  vertical  column,  and  passes  upward  to 
a  reaction  zone  containing  solid  catalyst  materials, 
such  as  AlCL,  adsorbed  on  alumina.  The  C2  to  Cn 
olefins,  in  an  inert  condensible  diluent,  are  fed 
into  the  reaction  zone  and  the  resultant  alkyl  chlo- 
ride, along  with  rcactants,  are  separated  in  the 
stripping  section  containing  fractionating  plates. 

In  the  production  of  2,4-D,  a  new  procedure 
suggests  the  direct  chlonnation  of  phenoxyacetic 
acid  in  a  molten  condition  with  gaseous  chlorine 
in  the  absence  of  a  solvent. 

Wood,  Cellulose,  and  Paper.33  The  discovery  by 
Erdtman  of  the  sabotaging  of  the  sulfite  pulping 
of  white  pine  and  other  species  because  of  the 
presence  of  minute  amounts  of  pinosylvin  and 
other  phenolic  constituents  in  the  wood  has  been 
followed  up  by  other  investigators.  The  flavanone 
constituents  of  Douglas  fir  have  been  shown  capa- 
ble of  preventing  the  sulfite  pulping  of  spruce.  The 
biogenesis  of  resin  acids  has  been  studied  and 
hypotheses  have  been  formulated.  Glucosides  of 
pinosylvin  and  its  methyl  ether  were  prepared  and 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  sulfate  tur- 
pentines studied  further.  A  new  component  in 
wood  hydrolyzates  was  isolated.  Intensive  studies 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  white  birchwood 
have  been  made.  The  fungicidal  and  insect-repel- 
lent properties  of  the  heartwood  extractives  of  the 
conifers  have  been  investigated. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  oxidation 
of  lignin  with  metallic  oxides  such  as  those  of  sil- 
ver and  mercury  to  produce  vanillic  acid  and  other 
guaiacyl  compounds  in  high  yields.  These  pure 
chemicals  are  of  interest  as  a  basis  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  chemical  products  synthesized  therefrom. 
Mercurated  antiseptics  derived  therefrom  have 
been  found  particularly  effective  in  preventing 
slime  formation  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 


and  at  the  same  time  are  only  slightly  toxic  to  fish. 

The  limiting  degree  of  polymerization  on  hy- 
drolysis of  cellulose  has  been  studied  intensively. 
Upon  breaking  up  into  smaller  units,  a  point 
seems  to  be  reached  at  which  further  division  is 
halted  until  considerably  more  intensive  treatment 
is  given.  The  degrees  of  polymerization  of  native 
celluloses  are  various  but,  in  general,  they  are 
greater  than  for  regenerated  cellulose.  The  propor- 
tion of  crystalline  to  amorphous  cellulose  and  the 
distribution  of  weak  linkages  have  much  to  do  with 
the  physical  properties  of  native  cellulose. 

The  evaporation  and  burning  of  spent  sulfite 
liquor,  using  a  magnesium  base,  is  in  commercial 
operation  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  large  commercial 
plant,  based  upon  pilot-plant  operation,  are  appar- 
ently being  eliminated.  Not  onlv  the  base  but  also 
the  sulfur  dioxide  is  recovered,  thus  making  the 
amount  of  each  which  is  not  recovered  of  the  order 
of  only  10  to  15  percent. 

The  use  of  the  semichemical  neutral  sulfite  proc- 
ess, developed  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
in  1923,  is  being  rapidly  extended  so  that  it  is  now 
one  of  the  five  major  processes  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  pulp.  Yields  of  70  percent  using  hard- 
woods— such  as  aspen,  birch,  and  gum — are  read- 
ily attained.  Bleached  pulps  for  white  paper  as  well 
as  unbleached  pulps  for  corrugating  mediums  in 
the  manufacture  of  fiber  containers  are  the  princi- 
pal outlets  for  these  products.  Use  of  this  process 
makes  possible  the  reclamation  of  second-growth 
inferior  species  on  cutover  areas  which  were,  until 
recently,  considered  wasteland. 

The  sulfate  process  in  the  pulp  industry  now  ac- 
counts for  as  much  production  as  all  other  proc- 
esses combined.  A  still  more  rapid  increase  is  indi- 
cated because  of  its  versatility  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  serious  waste  disposal  problem  connect- 
ed with  its  operation.  Oxidation  of  residual  sulfides 
in  the  black  liquor  before  evaporation  and  burning 
has  made  possible  substantial  reduction  in  the  vol- 
ume of  malodorous  gases  discharged  into  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

A  Torula  yeast  ( high  in  B-complex  vitamins  and 
other  nutritional  growth  factors)  is  an  inactivated 
dry-yeast  material  which  is  grown  commercially 
in  spent  sulfite  liquor.  The  production  of  ethyl  al- 
cohol from  spent  sulfite  liquor  in  plants  established 
during  the  war  is  being  continued  in  the  larger 
operations.  The  cold  caustic  process  for  pulping 
wheat  straw  at  room  temperature,  developed  in 
1928,  which  produces  the  best  product  at  report- 
edly lower  cost  than  any  other  in  use  in  Italy,  is 
in  commercial  operation  there. 

Instrumentation  and  remote  control  have  devel- 
oped to  such  a  degree  that  one  operator,  with  a 
helper  on  each  shift,  with  push-button  switches 
at  instrument  panels,  and  with  pilot  lights  and  re- 
cording instruments,  can  bleach  kraft  pulps  in  six 
or  seven  stages  with  intermediate  washings  at  rates 
up  to  200  tons  per  day. 

Lignin  obtained  from  the  spent  cooking  liquors 
of  mills  using  one  of  the  alkaline  processes  is  now 
being  produced  in  considerable  quantities  by  sev- 
eral mills  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Consid- 
erable progress  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives, such  as  chlorinated  phenols,  and  borax 
for  baled  straw  in  outdoor  stacks  used  in  straw- 
board  manufacture. 

Spraying  the  ends  of  pulpwood  received  on  flat 
cars  or  trucks  with  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  penta- 
chlorophenate  has  extended  the  time  of  storage, 
before  deterioration  sets  in,  by  several  months. 
Similar  use  of  preservatives  for  groundwood  stored 
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in  piles,  which  will  be  used  during  periods  when 
average  grinding  capacity  is  not  available  because 
of  low  water,  has  proved  practical.  Knowledge  of 
how  to  control  and  reduce  slime  formation  in  paper 
mill  systems  has  been  accumulated  through  the  use 
of  organomercurials,  chlorinated  phenol  com- 
pounds, and  chlorine. 

Use  of  the  lignosulfonates  from  spent  sulfite  liq- 
uor for  well-drilling  muds  and  other  industrial  ap- 
plications has  assumed  considerable  importance. 
The  presence  of  conidendrin  in  more  than  average 
amounts  in  West  Coast  pulpwoods  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  demethylated  product  is  used  as  a 
very  effective  antioxidant. 

The  utilization  of  bark  is  being  extended  in  many 
ways.  The  sodium  salts  of  the  phenolic  acids  con- 
tained in  redwood  bark  are  finding  use  as  a  su- 
perior viscosity  control  and  lubricant  in  well-drill- 
ing muds. 

The  production  of  paper  and  paperboard  in  1948 
amounted  to  22,049,000  tons.  Newsprint  imported 
from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  amounted  to 
4,395,000  tons.  Total  importation  of  other  grades 
of  paper  and  paperboard  amounted  to  179,000 
tons,  and  exportation,  including  newsprint,  amount- 
ed to  295,000  tons.  The  amount  of  wood  pulp  im- 
ported was  2,176,000  tons,  with  exports  amounting 
to  83,000  tons.  Two  million  coras  of  pulpwood 
were  imported  in  a  total  consumption  of  21,189,000 
cords.83 

Credit  for  Source  Material.  (1)  Paul  C.  Aebersold, 
Oak  Ridge  Operations,  U.S.A.E.C.  (2)  J.  G.  Af- 
fleck, American  Cyanamid  Co.  (3)  W.  D.  Arm- 
strong, Medical  School,  Univ.  of  Minn.  (4)  D.  C. 
Bardwell,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  (5) 
John  R.  Bayliss,  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Chicago. 
(6)  Norman  G.  Brink,  Merck  and  Co.,  Inc.  (7)  K. 
Starr  Chester,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  (8)  H. 
R.  Davidson,  General  Aniline  and  Film  Corpora- 
tion. (8.5)  J.  D.  Edwards,  Aluminum  Company 
of  America.  (9)  Gustav  Egloff,  Universal  Oil 
Products  Co.  (10)  H.  B.  Gausebeck,  Armour  Re- 
search Foundation.  (11)  Jesse  P.  Greenstein,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health.  (12)  P.  H.  Groggins, 
U.S.D.A.  ( 13 )  Edward  L.  Haenisch,  Wabash  Col- 
lege. ( 14 )  R.  T.  Hall,  Hercules  Powder  Co.  (15) 
W.  A.  Hamor,  Mellon  Inst.  of  Ind.  Research.  ( 16) 
Jackson  B.  Hester,  Dept.  of  Agri.  Res.,  Riverton, 
N.J.  (17)  Jesse  Hobson,  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute. (18)  E.  W.  D.  Huffman,  Denver,  Colo. 

(19)  Ralph  W.  Kerr,  Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

(20)  W.  A.  Kirklin,  Hercules  Powder  Co.  (21)  J. 
M.    Lambert,   General   Aniline    and    Film   Corp. 
(22)  A.  L.  Lehninger,  Univ.  of  Chicago.     (23) 
Hans  Neurath,  Duke  Univ.    (24 )  Robert  P.  Parker, 
American  Cyanamid  Co.     (25)  I.  Perlman,  Univ. 
of  Calif.     (26)  P.  O.  Powers,  Battelle  Memorial 
Inst.     (27)  V.  E.  Price,  National  Inst.  of  Health. 
(27.5)  H.  M.  Renfrew,  General  Mills,  Inc.     (28) 
J.  M.  Salsbury,  American  Cyanamid  Co.    (29)  H. 
L.    Sanders,    General    Aniline    and    Film    Corp. 
(29.5)    H.   J.   Struth,   American   Petroleum   Inst. 
(30)  W.  L.  Semon,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.    (31 ) 
H.  Gladys  Swope,  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

(32)  Clark  Thorp,  Armour  Research  Foundation. 

(33)  Sidney  D.  Wells,  The  Inst.  of  Paper  Chemis- 
try.   (34)  James  R.  West,  Mellon  Inst.  of  Ind.  Re- 
search.    (35)  Charles  E.  White,  Univ.  of  Mary- 
land.   (36)  W.  W.  Williams,  General  Aniline  and 
Film  Corp.    (37)  C.  C.  Wright,  Penn.  State  Col- 
lege. — ED.  F.  DEGERINO 

CHESS.  Mikhail  Botvinnik,  38-year-old  Russian  mas- 
ter, who  became  world  champion  in  1948,  was  not 
called  upon  to  defend  his  laurels  in  the  past  cam- 


paign; he  awaits  the  selection  of  a  challenger  in 
the  masters'  meeting  scheduled  for  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, this  year. 

One  of  the  outstanding  international  gatherings 
of  1949  was  the  Chess  Festival  at  Southsea,  Eng- 
land, in  April  where  Nicholas  Rossolimo,  French 
expert,  added  to  his  honors  by  going  through  unde- 
feated. Rossolimo  was  the  only  one  of  28  competi- 
tors to  achieve  the  feat.  His  final  score  of  9-1  was 
made  up  of  8  games  won  and  2  drawn.  Ludek 
Pachman  of  Czechoslovakia  was  runner-up  with 
8V6-1&,  while  Dr.  S.  T.  Tartakower  of  Poland  took 
third  prize  with  8-2.  Rossolimo  had  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  around  the  boards  in  a  January 
international  tourney  at  Hastings,  England,  win- 
ning 4  games  and  drawing  5.  He  also  was  the  only 
player  to  win  for  Paris  in  a  radio  match  with  a 
strong  New  York  team. 

Herman  Sterner  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  retained 
his  national  closed  championship,  while  Albert 
Sandrin  of  Chicago  carried  off  the  United  States 
open  title  in  this  country's  biggest  tournament, 
which  was  played  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  July.  Win- 
ning in  a  field  that  started  with  70  players,  San- 
drin gained  the  top  cash  prize  and  one-year's  pos- 
session of  the  Sturgis  Trophy,  which  was  won  at 
Baltimore  by  Weaver  W.  Adams  of  Dedham,  Mass., 
the  season  before.  Adams  was  not  on  hand  to  de- 
fend the  coveted  award.  George  Kramer  of  New 
York  won  national  speed  laurels  and  Arthur  B.  Bis- 
guier,  another  New  Yorker,  took  the  junior  honors. 

The  New  York  State  Chess  Association  speed- 
title  tourney  at  Rochester  drew  a  field  of  40  stars, 
with  Samuel  Reshevsky  of  Boston,  a  4-time  na- 
tional champion,  taking  first  place  with  a  sweep 
of  16  games.  Kramer,  the  United  States  speed  ruler, 
was  runner-up.  In  the  N.Y.  State  Association  closed 
play  Max  Pavey  of  Brooklyn  won  the  championship 
with  a  score  of  8-2,  which  represented  7  games 
won,  one  lost,  and  2  drawn.  Russian-born  V.  Bogol- 
gubow  won  the  German  title  in  May  and  Claude 
Hugot,  a  young  resident  of  Saint  Maur,  near  Paris, 
was  returned  winner  of  the  French  tourney  in 
September.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

CHILDREN'S  FUND  OF  MICHIGAN.  A  Fund  established 
by  James  Couzens  with  a  gift  of  $10,000,000  in 
1929  to  promote  the  health,  welfare,  happiness,  and 
development  of  children  in  Michigan,  primarily, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Apr.  30,  1949,  a  total  of  $797,778  was  ex- 
pended. Total  assets  on  that  date  were  $4,089,996. 
Chief  officer:  Wm.  J.  Norton,  660  Frederick  St., 
Detroit  2,  Mich. 

CHILE.  A  South  American  republic.  With  a  total 
length  of  about  2,600  miles  and  an  average  width 
of  110  miles,  Chile  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific,  on  the  north  by  Peru  and  Bolivia,  on  the 
east  by  Argentina,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ant- 
arctic waters. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  Area:  286,396  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  est):  5,715,717.  Principal  cities: 
Santiago  (capital),  1,121,751  inhabitants  in  1948; 
Valparaiso,  215,614  (1940  census);  Concepci6n, 
92,364;  Temuco,  84,696;  Vina  del  Mar,  70,013; 
Chilian.  61,535;  Talca,  56,735;  Antofagasta,  51,- 
107.  The  greater  part  of  Chile's  population  is  of 
European  origin,  with  Spaniards  predominant.  It 
is  estimated  that  mestizos  make  up  15  percent  and 
Indians  5  percent  of  the  population. 

Education  and  R«li0ion.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  In  1947 
there  were  more  than  5,400  official  primary  schools, 
with  nearly  600,000  pupils;  about  500  secondary 
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schools  with,  in  1946,  about  55,000  students.  Chile 
has  a  state  university,  a  Catholic  university,  and  a 
national  institute  at  Santiago;  a  university  at  Con- 
cepci6n,  a  school  of  technology  at  Valparaiso,  and 
a  number  of  lyccums  and  colleges.  There  were 
(1939)  about  6,500  university  students.  An  esti- 
mated 80  percent  of  the  population  is  literate. 
Chile  is  a  predominantly  Roman  Catholic  country. 
Freedom  of  worship  is  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion, however,  and  Protestant  denominations  are 
represented. 

Production.  Production  in  1948  totaled  ( in  metric 
tons):  iron  ore,  2,712,000;  coal,  2,232,000;  copper, 
424,800;  pig-iron  (excluding  ferro-alloys),  14,400; 
cement,  540,000.  Nitrate  production  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  was  1,753,579  metric  tons. 
Chile's  minerals  include  gold,  silver,  manganese, 
mercury,  molybdenite,  lead,  and  tungsten. 

Crop  production  in  1948  was  (in  bushels): 
wheat,  39,313,634;  barley,  4,939,395;  oats,  4,976,- 
530;  rice,  4,381,619;  maize  2,921,171;  potatoes, 
20,441,632.  Production  of  hemp  fiber  in  1948  was 
about  12,600,000  Ib.  Wine  production  in  1948 
was  approximately  74  million  gallons.  Chile's  cattle 
population  was  estimated  at  2,385,641  head  in 
1946;  meat  production  in  1947  was  86,400  metric 
tons.  Other  production  for  1948  included  24,240 
million  meters  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  480  metric 
tons  of  wool  van  i 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1948,  total  exports  were  valued 
at  1,597,613,895  gold  pesos;  imports  at  1,303,743,- 
433  gold  pesos  (1  gold  peso  =  U.S.$0.20).  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  accounted  for  44.3 
percent  of  the  total  exported;  imports  from  the 
United  States  44.6  percent  of  the  total. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  total 
length  of  railway  lines  is  5,200  miles.  A  project  for 
electrification  of  the  lines  is  in  progress.  The  mer- 
chant marine  totaled  104  vessels,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  194,295  in  1949.  There  are  851  miles  of 
navigable  rivers  and  497  miles  of  navigable  lakes. 
Chile  has  6  civilian  and  2  government  airports, 
served  in  1948  by  6  commercial  air  companies.  In 
1945  there  was  a  total  of  29,921  miles  of  highways, 
of  which  about  25,000  were  fit  for  motor  traffic. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  place  revenue 
at  13,952  million  paper  pesos;  expenditure  at  13,- 
035  million  paper  pesos  ( 1  paper  peso  =  U.S. 
$0.032).  Currencv  in  circulation  in  August,  1949, 
amounted  to  4,643  million  pesos;  bank  deposits 
10,080  million  pesos;  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  $66,800,000.  The  cost  of  living  index  in 
April,  1949,  was  517  (1937  =  100). 

Government.  Chile  is  a  centralized  republic  of  25 
provinces.  Its  constitution  dates  from  1925,  with 
provision  for  a  National  Congress  of  2  houses  The 
Senate  consists  of  45  members,  elected  for  8  years, 
one  half  being  renewable  every  4  years;  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  of  147  members,  elected  for  4 
years.  The  President,  elected  for  6  years,  by  direct 
popular  vote,  is  not  eligible  for  reelection.  Chile's 
elections  are  held  under  a  system  of  proportional 
representation.  There  is  universal  adult  suffrage, 
women  being  included  since  January,  1949.  Presi- 
dent, Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla  (elected  Oct.  24, 
1946,  took  office  Nov.  3,  1946). 

Events,  1949.  Activities  in  Chile  ran  the  gamut 
from  extreme  calm  to  exheme  unrest.  The  govern- 
ment weathered  the  elections  to  its  satisfaction  but 
did  not  fare  too  well  on  the  economic  front.  In- 
flation and  the  copper  market  were  the  cause  of 
most  of  its  difficulties. 

Elections.  The  elections  in  March  for  the  Chilean 
Congress  were  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of 
complete  tranquility  and  order.  This  was  attributed 


to  the  government's  renunciation  of  the  special 
powers  it  had  assumed  last  year  to  meet  a  political 
crisis  and  the  announcement  that  the  camp  for 
political  prisoners  at  Pisagua,  in  the  desert  region 
of  northern  Chile,  had  been  closed. 

At  stake  in  the  elections  was  the  full  comple- 
ment of  147  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
20  of  the  45  Senatorial  seats.  A  coalition  of  parties 
supporting  the  government  won  76  seats  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  11  of  the  Senatorial  con- 
tests. Within  this  coalition,  the  Radical  Party  of 
President  Gonzalez  Videla  seated  34  deputies  and 
5  senators;  the  Liberals,  32  deputies  and  6  senators; 
the  Moderate  Democrats,  7  deputies;  the  Socialists, 
3  deputies.  The  moderate  opposition  Conservative 
Party  elected  33  deputies  and  4  senators. 

A  strong  opposition  bloc  of  rightist  parties  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  30  Chamber  posts  and  5  seats 
in  the  Senate.  Figuring  prominently  in  the  rightist 
success  was  the  Agrarian  Labor  Party  which  elect- 
ed 14  deputies  and  3  senators.  This  surprising 
show  of  strength  returned  to  the  political  lime- 
light the  leader  of  the  Party,  and  ex-President  of 
the  Republic,  Carlos  Ibanez  who  at  the  end  of  last 
year  was  acquitted  of  conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
government.  Ibanez  was  elected  senator  for  the 
district  of  Santiago. 

The  leftist  National  Democratic  Front,  sup- 
ported by  the  communists,  whose  party  was  de- 
clared illegal  last  year,  elected  6  deputies  and 
failed  to  win  any  seats  in  the  Senate.  The  election 
results  effected  but  little  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Congress  with  the  exception  of  a  com- 
munist loss  of  9  Chamber  seats  and  Agrarian  Labor 
gains  of  11. 

Economic  Difficulties.  The  stability  of  the  Chilean 
economy  which  characterized  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year  was  severely  unbalanced  in  May  by  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  copper  from  23% 
cents  to  16  cents  per  Ib  This  drop  brought  a  reduc- 
tion in  copper  production,  a  lay-oft  of  workers  in 
the  mines  and  related  industries,  and  caused  an 
incipient  inflation  to  develop  into  an  economically 
hazardous  condition.  By  August,  the  cost  of  living 
had  risen  an  estimated  40  percent.  The  general 
feeling  of  economic  insecurity  resulted  in  a  wave 
of  short-lived  strikes  by  copper,  nitrate,  coal,  trans- 
portation, and  civil  service  workers.  Although  by 
mid-August  the  price  of  copper  was  well  on  the 
way  toward  stabilization,  inflation  remained  an 
acute  problem  to  both  people  and  government.  In 
September,  a  program  to  combat  inflation  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Gonzalez  Videla,  The  pro- 
gram called  for  the  granting  of  credits  to  producers 
and  the  establishment  of  a  central  authority  to 
handle  wages  and  prices,  rent  control,  tax  reform, 
and  social  legislation.  Previously  the  government 
had  instituted  measures  restricting  imports  from 
dollar  areas,  and  had  made  plans  to  absorb  the  sur- 
plus labor  in  the  manv  development  projects  now 
being  carried  out  in  the  countrv. 

Unrest  in  Santiago.  What  began  as  a  protest  dem- 
onstration by  secondary-school  students,  against 
an  increase  in  bus  fares  in  Santiago,  quicklv  devel- 
oped into  a  not  that  did  not  end  until  the  govern- 
ment was  granted  extraordinary  powers  and  troops 
were  brought  into  the  city.  The  most  serious  dis- 
turbances occurred  when  university  students  and 
workers  joined  the  demonstrators.  The  overturning 
of  buses  in  the  commercial  district  terminated  in  a 
clash  between  the  police  and  the  demonstrators 
that  was  not  quelled  until  gunfire  was  brought  into 
play.  On  August  19,  five  days  after  the  riot  had 
begun,  order  was  reestablished.  Seven  persons 
were  killed  and  scores  wounded. 
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President  Gonzalez  Videla  charged  the  com- 
munists with  fomenting  and  encouraging  the  dis- 
orders. Communist  leaders  denied  the  charge  and 
pointed  to  the  diverse  social  classes  participating 
in  the  outbreak  as  proof  of  its  falseness.  Subsequent 
government  action  in  dealing  with  price  violators 
and  the  closing  of  business  establishments  was  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  communist  rejoinder  con- 
tained an  element  of  truth. 

Shortly  afterward,  troops  were  used  to  break 
strikes  in  the  coal  and  copper-nitrate  areas.  The 
government's  final  precautionary  measures  were 
the  arrest  and  deportation  of  communist  and  labor 
leaders,  and  a  wholesale  dismissal  of  more  than 
500  employees  in  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Education. 

International  Front.  Chile's  international  commer- 
cial activities  during  the  year  included  the  signing 
of  trade  agreements  and  of  negotiating  extensive 
loans  for  development  projects  throughout  the 
country.  A  commercial  treaty  signed  with  Western 
Germany  in  May  called  for  an  exchange  of  $11,- 
350,000  worth  of  goods.  In  an  agreement  with 
Cuba,  Chilean  grain  was  exchanged  for  Cuban 
sugar.  Although  diplomatic  relations  do  not  exist 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Chile,  plans  were  made 
to  import  construction  material  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  August,  Chile  and  Ecuador  agreed  to  a  mutual 
lowering  of  tariffs  between  the  two  countries. 

In  January,  the  International  Bank  granted  a 
loan  of  $13,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  supply 
equipment  for  hydroelectric  plants  in  the  regions 
of  Ovalle,  Talca,  and  Osorno,  and  for  a  oiesel 
plant  at  Copiapo.  A  government-authorized  small 
farmer's  cooperative  was  the  recipient  of  a  $2 
million  loan  from  the  Bank  for  the  importation  of 
agricultural  machinery.  Chile  received  a  $20 
million  loan  from  the  U.S.  Export-  Import  Bank  to 
continue  construction  of  a  steel  plant  near  the  city 
of  Concepci6n. 

Chile  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  military 
government  of  Venezuela  by  petitioning  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to  inves- 
tigate what  it  alleged  was  a  Venezuelan  violation 
of  the  right  of  political  asylum  in  not  permitting 
Venezuelan  ex-President,  R6mulo  Betancourt,  to 
leave  the  country.  This  action  occasioned  a  recall 
of  ambassadors  in  both  directions.  The  Council  did 
not  act  on  the  Chilean  petition.  (See  PAN  AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES.) 

Chile  was  an  active  participant  in  the  affairs 
of  both  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  United  Nations.  —  MIGUEL 


CHINA.  By  the  end  of  1949,  the  (Communist)  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  controlled  most  of  the 
Chinese  mainland;  the  Republic  of  China  (  Nation- 
alist )  had  withdrawn  to  the  island  of  Taiwan  (  For- 
mosa), off  the  southeast  China  coast.  The  territory 
in  dispute  between  the  two  regimes  covered  9,739,- 
288  square  kilometers  (3,760,389  sq.  mi.)  and 
involved  a  population  which  the  Nationalist  census 
bureau  had  in  1948  estimated  at  463,493,418. 

Aroa  and  Population.  Under  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment, the  territories  of  China  had  been  divided 
into  35  provinces,  1  territory  (Tibet),  and  8  mu- 
nicipalities. Szechwan  province  (303,318  sq.  km), 
with  47  million,  had  the  largest  population.  Next 
were  Shantung  (  146,737  sq.  km)  with  over  38  mil- 
lion and  Kiangsu  (  173,014  sq.  km  )  with  more  than 
36  million  inhabitants.  Other  provinces  with  over 
20  million  people  included  Honan,  Hopei,  Kwang- 
tung.  Hunan,  and  Hupeh. 

Of  the  municipalities,  Shanghai  claimed  a  popu- 
lation of  4,630,385,  and  densely  populated  Tientsin 


1,772,840.  Peiping,  which  became  the  Communist 
capital,  has  1,721,546  inhabitants.  Nanking  and 
Canton,  both  at  one  time  provisional  capitals  of  the 
Kuomintang  government,  each  have  more  than  1 
million  inhabitants. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  Communists  took  over 
an  educational  administration  that  had  included 
some  290,000  primary  schools  with  an  enrollment 
exceeding  23  million.  About  4.5  million  children 
had  finished  their  elementary  education  annually. 
Nevertheless,  only  half  of  China's  school-age  chil- 
dren were  attending  primary  schools.  According 
to  last  available  Nationalist  reports,  the  country  had 
5,892  secondary  schools.  207  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  Nationalist  Education  Ministry  estimated 
in  1948  that  more  than  78  million  illiterate  adults 
were  being  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  Commu- 
nists were  also  pledged  to  reduce  illiteracy. 

Confucianism  ana  Taoism  are  the  paramount 
religious-political  philosophies  of  China.  Under  the 
Nationalist  regime,  the  birthday  of  Confucius 
( August  27 )  was  a  national  holiday,  also  known  as 
Teachers  Day.  Buddhism,  which  made  its  way  to 
China  from  India,  is  symbolized  by  more  than 
250,000  ^temples. 

China's  Moslems  have  been  estimated  at  be- 
tween 10  and  50  million,  Protestants  at  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  Catholic  Church  established  some  33,000 
mission  stations.  By  the  end  of  1944,  China  had  123 
Catholic  bishops  and  6,000  Catholic  priests.  Be- 
cause Christian  missionary  outposts  are  regarded  by 
the  Communists  as  channels  of  western  influence, 
their  future  status  is  in  doubt. 

Production.  The  Communist  government  took  over 
the  state  enterprises  established  by  the  National- 
ists. Pledged  by  doctrine  to  extensive  nationaliza- 
tion, the  Communists  nevertheless  permitted  pri- 
vate industries  and  business  to  continue  their 
activities  under  close  goxernment  scrutiny. 

The  over-all  program  of  the  Peiping  regime,  al- 
though blueprinted  by  its  leaders  only  in  outline, 
called  for  land  reforms  followed  by  extensive  in- 
dustrialization. Liu  Shao-chi,  leading  theoretician 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party's  Central  Commit- 
tee, stated  September  23: 

"Without  doubt,  the  future  of  China  will  move 
us  toward  socialism  and  communism.  The  result  of 
the  industrialization  of  China  will  either  lead  to 
socialism  or  turn  China  into  an  imperialist  coun- 
try." 

Speaking  to  the  People's  Political  Consultative 
Assembly,  Liu  said  that  "the  entire  minimum  pro- 
gram of  the  Communist  Party"  was  to  be  imple- 
mented, but  that  its  maximum  program  "is  not  in- 
cluded. '  He  did  not  specify  just  what  measures 
were  required  by  the  Communist  minimum  pro- 
gram. 

Land  reform,  through  the  confiscation  and  re- 
distribution of  land,  has  been  the  backbone  of 
Communist  appeals  to  the  Chinese  peasantry.  De- 
signed to  place  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  tiller 
of  the  soil,  rather  than  under  a  landlord  or  "rich 
peasant,"  Communist  decrees  are  bused  on  the 
sixteen-point  "Basic  Program  of  the  Chinese  Agrari- 
an Law."  This  program  was  published  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
on  October,  1947,  with  the  following  subdivisions: 

(1)  Abolition  of  the  landownership  rights  of 
landlords;  (2)  Cancellation  of  all  debts  incurred 
in  rural  areas  prior  to  the  agrarian  reform;  (3) 
Abolition  of  landownership  rights  of  all  ancestral 
shrines,  temples,  school,  and  other  corporate  en- 
tities: (4)  Equalized  redistribution  or  all  land- 
lords land,  livestock,  agricultural  implements, 
houses  and  grain  to  those  who  till;  (5)  Allotment 
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of  land  to  landlords,  Kuomintang  government  and 
army  officers  and  their  relatives  [but  not  to  "na- 
tional traitors"  or  "civil  war  criminals"]  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  peasants;  (6)  Grant  of  land 
deeds  by  the  government  to  individuals  rather  than 
to  families;  (7)  Free  management  of  the  land  al- 
lotted to  each  individual,  including  purchase  and 
sale  and,  "under  specially  determined  conditions," 
rental  to  others;  (8)  Establishment  of  the  hsian 
(district)  as  the  geographical  unit  for  land-redis- 
tribution purposes;  (9)  Government  "protection 
and  management"  of  great  forests,  major  irrigation 
works,  large  mines,  broad  pasture  lands,  extensive 
wastelands  and  lakes,  and  also  of  special  libraries, 
antiques,  works  of  art,  and  famous  historical  sites; 
( 10 )  Execution  of  the  reforms  by  village  peasant 
assemblies,  and  committees  elected  by  them;  by 
meetings  of  "poor-peasants-corps"  organized  by 
landless  peasants  or  those  with  small  holdings,  and 
committees  elected  by  them;  by  peasant  congresses 
of  sub-districts,  districts,  and  provinces,  and  com- 
mittees elerted  by  them;  (11)  Establishment  of 
people's  tribunals  composed  of  peasants'  represent- 
atives and  government  appointees  to  prosecute  and 
punish  violators  of  the  new  law,  (12)  Exemption 
of  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  properties  and 
enterprises  from  redistribution 

Throughout  1949,  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram was  reported  by  the  Chinese  Communist  press 
and  radio  In  mid-September,  two  fundamental 
land  reform  directives  were  issued  in  East  and 
Central  China  One  directive  was  designed  to  re- 
duce land  rent,  the  other  to  create  a  nationwide 
series  of  Peasant  Associations. 

In  November,  830,000  persons  were  reported  to 
have  enrolled  in  Peasants  Associations  in  18  dis- 
tricts of  South  Kiangsu  province.  Land  redistribu- 
tion was  begun  in  the  suburbs  of  Peiping  shortly 
after  the  Communists  made  the  city  tncir  capital. 
Foreign  observers  assumed  that  integrated  seizure 
and  redistribution  of  land  in  the  territories  seized 
by  the  Communists  in  1949  would  not  take  place 
before  the  end  of  1950 

Transportation  and  Industry.  The  country's  35,000 
kilometers  of  railways,  a  large  part  of  which  had 
been  destroyed  during  World  War  II  and  the  sub- 
sequent civil  war,  came  progressively  under  Com- 
munist control  during  1949.  To  bring  the  railroad 
and  highway  services  into  full  operation,  the  Pei- 
ping government  used  the  aid  of  technician  teams 
imported  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Commu- 
nist-ruled countries  of  Europe. 

Communist  Railroad  Minister  Teng  Tai-yuan 
told  a  Peiping  railroad  conference  on  October  17 
that  Soviet  railway  advisers  had  "followed  the 
revolutionary  forces  from  Manchuria  into  China 
proper  and  rendered  their  assistance  to  us  in  spite 
of  great  hardships  and  danger." 

He  also  outlined  a  five-year  program  designed  to 
build  10,000  kilometers  of  railroads  in  Northwest 
China  and  Szechwan,  and  to  construct  a  bridge 
across  the  Yangtze  River  at  Hankow.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  railway  route  linking  Canton  with  the 
British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  kong  had  been  re- 
opened. Total  mileage  restored  in  1949  was  said  to 
be  5,000. 

Improved  transportation  helped  facilitate  the 
movement  of  food  and  consumer  goods,  both  need- 
ed to  advance  the  Peiping  government's  industriali- 
zation projects.  The  year  marked  the  change  of 
emphasis  from  land  reform  to  industrial  expansion. 
While  the  Communists  consolidated  their  hold  on 
the  country,  they  began  to  restore  industries  to 
working  operations. 

The  Communist  program  of  moving  Shanghai 


industries  into  the  interior  was  hampered  by  trans- 
portation and  labor  problems.^  From  July  to  No- 
vember, only  four  of  the  city's  thousands  of  fac- 
tories had  been  relocated.  The  program  gained 
impetus  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  designed  to 
make  industry  independent  of  foreign  imports,  and 
to  move  plants  closer  to  mines,  cotton  growing 
areas  and  population  centers.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernments of  Shantung,  Jehol,  Shansi,  and  Man- 
churia competed  in  offering  locations  to  Shanghai 
industries. 

The  industrialization  program  brought  a  change 
in  Communist  labor  policy.  Chen  Po-ta,  member 
of  the  Communist  Central  Committee,  was  quoted 
by  the  North  Shensi  radio  on  May  2  as  saying  that 
"excessive  raising  of  wages  would  destroy  produc- 
tion" and  should  be  regarded  as  "Left  adventur- 
ism" and  "erroneous  deviation"  from  proper  policy. 
The  Communist  policy  of  keeping  wages  down  was 
reported  to  be  disappointing  to  industrial  workers, 
but  as  aiding  increasing  production  per  man  hour. 
Piece  work  wages  were  introduced  in  several 
plants. 

Government.  Mao  Tse-tung,  Secretary  General  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  Central  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  on  September  30.  Communist 
vice  chairmen  were  Gen.  Chu  Teh,  commander  in 
chief;  Liu  Shao-chi;  and  Kao  Kang.  Three  non- 
party  vice  chairmen  were  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
Chang  Lan,  and  Li  Chi-shen.  On  October  1,  Chou 
En-lai  was  named  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Peiping  regime  proclaimed 
itself  the  sole  legal  government  of  China  and  in- 
vited recognition  by  other  nations.  A  cabinet  of  37 
ministers  was  announced  at  Peiping  October  20 
together  with  three  cabinet  committees:  Political 
and  Legal  Affairs,  Cultural  and  Educational  Affairs, 
Financial  and  Economic  Affairs. 

Events,  1949.  Kuomintang  resistance  to  Commu- 
nist army  advances  grew  less  and  less  effective  as 
the  "Peoples  Liberation  Army"  swept  southward. 
Tientsin  surrendered  January  15,  wnen  National- 
ist troops  laid  down  their  arms.  Four  days  later  the 
Nationalists  announced  the  transfer  of  their  govern- 
ment from  Nanking  to  Canton.  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  announced  his  retirement  as  Pres- 
ident of  China  to  facilitate  peace  negotiations.  Li 
Tsung-jen  became  Acting  President.  The  Nation- 
alist army  surrendered  Peiping  the  next  day,  ending 
a  forty-day  siege.  On  March  12,  the  Legislative 
Yuan  at  Nanking  approved  the  appointment  of 
former  Defense  Minister  Gen.  Ymg-chin  as  Na- 
tionalist Premier,  replacing  Dr.  Sun  Fo. 

The  British  destroyer  Consort  and  the  sloop 
Amethyst  were  shelled  by  Communist  batteries 
from  the  north  shore  of  the  Yangtze  on  April  20. 
Next  day  Communist  troops,  estimated  at  1  mil- 
lion, began  an  offensive  designed  to  bridge  the 
Yangtze.  The  river  was  crossed  at  six  points,  and 
the  Nanking-Shanghai  railway  cut.  The  National- 
ists evacuated  Nanking,  which  was  entered  by 
Communist  troops  without  resistance  on  the  23rd. 

On  April  27  Chiang  Kai-shek  visited  Shanghai, 
which  was  being  approached  by  Communist  armies 
already  in  control  of  Soochow,  50  miles  west  of  the 
port.  Most  of  Shanghai  was  occupied  by  May  25; 
the  city's  port  was  reopened  by  the  Communists 
for  international  sea  traffic  June  17.  Nationalist 
bombing  planes  attacked  Shanghai  June  29.  On 
July  1  the  Nationalist  government  rejected  a  Unit- 
ed States  protest  against  naval  blockade  of  Com- 
munist-held ports.  On  July  9  the  State  Department 
protested  against  Communist  mistreatment  of  the 
Shanghai  U.S.  vice  consul  Wm.  M.  Olive. 
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The  Communists  captured  Changsha,  capital  of 
Hunan  province,  on  August  5,  and  Canton  fell 
without  offering  resistance  on  October  15.  Nation- 
alist Acting  President  Li  Tsung-jen  arrived  in  Hong 
Kong  November  20.  Chungking  fell  ten  days  later, 
and  Chengtu  temporarily  became  the  Nationalist 
capital.  Chiang  Kai-shek  resumed  the  presidency 
December  5,  and  the  Nationalist  government  was 
transferred  to  Taipei  on  the  island  of  Formosa 
(Taiwan),  110  miles  off  the  Chinese  mainland. 

China  and  the  United  State*.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  State,  on  August  5,  published  a  1,054- 
page  White  Paper  designed  to  document  American 
foreign  policy  with  regard  to  China.  The  book  was 
entitled  United  States  Relations  with  China;  With 
Special  Reference  to  the  Period  1944-1949.  The 
White  Paper  stated  that  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment had  received  U.S.  aid  worth  U.S.$2,254  mil- 
lion since  Japan's  surrender,  but  that  the  govern- 
ment had  failed  to  use  this  help  efficiently. 

As  the  year  1949  closed,  the  United  States  found 
itself  at  odds  both  with  the  Nationalist  and  Com- 
munist regimes.  Although  Great  Britain  quickly 
recognized  the  Peipmg  government,  the  United 
States  found  itself  unable  to  do  so.  Reluctance  to 
recognize  the  Communists  even  on  a  de  facto  basis 
was  deepened  by  the  treatment  which  United 
States  consular  representatives  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  the  Communists.  On  October  24,  Angus*  Ward, 
American  consul  in  Mukden,  was  arrested  by  the 
Communists  on  the  charge  of  having  beaten  a 
Chinese  employee. 

The  State  Department  on  November  21  appealed 
to  30  nations  to  protest  this  arrest.  Ward  was  sub- 
sequently released,  and  left  Tientsin  on  December 
12.  On  November  15,  a  Nationalist  destroyer  block- 
ading Shanghai  shelled  the  American  freighter 
Flying  Cloud,  a  vessel  of  the  Isbrandtsen  Line, 
when  the  freighter's  captain  refused  to  turn  back 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  river.  Domestic  Amer- 
ican discussions  on  the  advisability  of  protecting 
Formosa  from  Communist  occupation  led  to  the 
announcement  by  President  Truman,  early  in  1950, 
that  military  protection  of  the  island  was  not  to  be 
United  States  policy;  but  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment planned  further  economic  aid  to  Formosa. 

China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.S.R.  recog- 
nized the  Peiping  government  on  October  2  Mao 
Tse-tung  arrived  in  Moscow  on  December  15  for 
an  extensive  stay.  In  an  interview  with  the  Soviet 
Tass  news  agency,  he  said  that  his  visit  was  de- 
signed to  prepare  a  treaty  of  friendslu'p  and  alli- 
ance between  his  government  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  added  that  Soviet  credits  for  his  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  trade  relations  and  a  trade  pact 
between  the  two  governments  were  under  discus- 
sion. Mao's  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union  extended  into 
1950. 

Outer  Mongolia  ( Mongolian  People's  Republic ) , 
with  an  area  of  622,744  sq.  mi.  ana  population  es- 
timated at  900,000,  had  voted  in  1945  to  detach  it- 
self from  China.  Inner  Mongolia,  with  an  area  of 
280,650  sq.  mi.  and  an  estimated  population  of  10 
million,  was  reported  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
Shensi  radio  to  have  established  itself  us  an  auton- 
omous republic  in  1947.  Sinkiang,  with  633,802  sq. 
mi.  and  an  estimated  population  of  4  mill  on,  is  also 
known  as  "Chinese  Turkestan."  Manchuria,  with 
404,428  sq.  mi.  and  an  estimated  population  of  40 
million,  was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Army  in  1945.  The  U.S.S.R.  received  special  rail- 
road rights  and  controls  in  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen 
under  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  signed  in  1945  by 
Moscow  and  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government. 

While  outlying  Chinese  territories  became  mat- 


ters of  international  controversy,  Communist  troops 
late  in  1949  were  moving  towards  Tibet,  The  num- 
ber of  Tibetans,  living  in  a  territory  of  475  sq.  mi., 
is  estimated  at  2  million.  Chinese  Communist  Gen- 
eral Liu  Po-cheng  was  quoted  by  the  Peiping  radio, 
on  January  7,  as  saying:  "From  now  on  the  work 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  military  field  is  to  liberate 
our  compatriots  in  Tibet."  — MARTIN  EBON 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  A  system  of  metaphysical  or 
spiritual  healing  set  forth  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy  in 
her  textbook  of  the  movement,  Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  first  published  in  1875. 
The  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Eddy  in  1879.  In  1892  the  name  was  changed 
to  The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  also  known  as  The  Mother 
Church.  There  are  approximately  3,000  branches 
of  The  Mother  Church  located  throughout  the 
world,  and  100  college  and  university  organiza- 
tions. 

The  affairs  of  The  Mother  Church  are  adminis- 
tered by  The  Christian  Science  Board  of  Directors 
under  the  Church  Manual  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 
The  Board  of  Lectureship  of  The  Mother  Church 
is  engaged  in  delivering  free  lectures  on  Christian 
Science. 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  whose 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
also  under  the  Church  Manual,  issues  the  interna- 
tional daily  newspaper  of  the  organiz  ition,  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Other  periodicals  in- 
clude: The  Christian  Science  Journal.,  Christian 
Science  Sentinel;  Christian  Science  Quarterly;  and 
fi\e  editions  of  The  Herald  of  Christian  Science, 
in  the  German,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Scan- 
dinavian languages,  each  with  the  English  transla- 
tion opposite;  and  also  an  edition  of  The  Herald  of 
Christian  Science  m  Braille.  President  of  The 
Mother  Church  for  the  year  1949-50:  Emma  C. 
Slupman.  Headquarters:  107  Falmouth  St.,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND.  The  name  of  two  separate  is- 
1  tnds.  ( 1 )  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  south- 
west of  Java,  included  in  the  British  colony  of  Sin- 
gapore. Area,  60  square  miles.  Population  (1941), 
1,431.  (2)  The  largest  atoll  in  the  Pacific,  over  100 
miles  in  circumference,  just  north  of  the  Equator 
and  lying  south  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  the  British  colony  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands. 

CHROMIUM.  Imports  of  chromite  ore  into  the  United 
States  declined  sharply  in  1949  from  the  1948  peak 
total  of  1,542,125  short  tons,  partly  as  the  result 
of  the  cold  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Imports  of  chro- 
nnte  for  the  first  9  months  totaled  only  990,677 
tons.  The  U.S.S.R.,  long  the  principal  exporter  of 
chromite  and  supplying  25  percent  of  1948  im- 
ports, dropped  to  fourth  place  in  1949  with  86,255 
tons  (9  months);  yielding  to  the  Philippines,  244,- 
359  tons;  Turkey,  225,464  tons;  and  South  Africa, 
195,974  tons.  Other  principal  importing  nations 
included  Cuba,  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  New  Cale- 
donia. 

Consumption  of  chromium  by  United  States  in- 
dustry was  also  low,  544,885  tons  in  9  months 
(1948:  875.033  tons),  reflecting  the  relatively  low 
rate  of  production  of  stainless  and  alloy  steels.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  approximately 
43  percent  was  consumed  for  metallurgical  uses,  42 
percent  for  refractories,  and  15  percent  for  chemi- 
cal uses.  Domestic  production  of  chromite  was 
low,  264  tons  in  9  months  (1948:  3,619  tons). 
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The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has 
under  consideration  a  program  for  expanding  chro- 
mite  production  in  Turkey.  Consumers'  stocks  of 
chromite  at  the  end  of  1948  totaled  602,491  short 
tons,  in  addition  to  the  government  strategic  stock- 
pile. Consumers'  stocks  included  256,770  tons  met- 
allurgical grade,  108,997  tons  chemical  grade,  and 
236,724  tons  refractory  grade.  The  first  9  months 
of  1949  added  an  additional  446,056  tons  to  con- 
sumers' inventories.  — JOHN  ANTHONY 

CHURCHES  OF  GOD.  Comprising  six  denominations 
with  a  total  membership  of  about  200,000.  The  two 
major  groups  are:  (1)  Church  of  God,  a  pente- 
costal  and  holiness  group  founded  in  1886,  in  Ten- 
nessee. It  has  135,452  members.  Headquarters, 
Cleveland,  Tenn.  (2)  Church  of  God,  Anderson, 
Ind.  (not  penecostal),  originated  about  1880  and 
stressing  holiness  and  Christian  unity.  It  is  also  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Reformation  Movement.  In  1948 
it  had  1,932  churches,  2,846  ministers,  90,736 
members,  and  80  missionaries.  There  were  166,795 
students  attending  Sunday  schools.  Value  of  church 
property  $25,283,275.  Headquarters:  Anderson, 
Ind. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  CANADA,  The.  While  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  Anglican  communion  through- 
out the  world,  The  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
is  a  self-governing  body  with  its  own  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  clergy;  and  its  own  General,  Provin- 
cial, and  Diocesan  Synods.  There  are  28  Dioceses 
with  1,700  parishes,  1,800  clergy,  and  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  members,  of  whom  about  500,000 
are  confirmed.  About  225,000  persons  are  enrolled 
in  Sund.iy  schools.  The  Church  maintains  10  the- 
ological seminaries,  4  universities,  and  18  boarding 
schools  for  children  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  age.  Extensive  missionary  work  is  carried 
on  among  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  Canada,  and 
overseas  in  China,  Japan,  and  Pakistan.  Totil  con- 
tributions in  1948  amounted  to  $8  million,  of  which 
$1,210,000  was  allotted  to  missionary  work.  Pri- 
mate, Most  Rev.  G.  F.  Kingston,  Archbishop  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Headquarters:  Church  House,  604 
Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  ADMINISTRATION  (CAA).  A  bu- 
reau of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  which 
encourages  and  fosters  the  development  of  civil 
aeronautics  and  air  commerce;  encourages  the  es- 
tablishment of  civil  airways,  landing  areas,  and 
other  air  navigation  aids  and  facilities;  designates 
Federal  airways  and  acquires,  establishes,  operates, 
and  maintains  air  navigation  facilities  along  such 
civil  airways  and  at  landing  areas;  makes  provision 
for  the  control  and  protection  of  air  traffic  moving 
in  air  commerce;  undertakes  or  supervises  techni- 
cal developmental  work  in  the  field  of  aeronautics; 
plans  for  the  development  of  aeronautical  facilities; 
and  maintains  and  operates  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  The  Administrator  also  enforces  the 
civil  air  regulations  ( excepting  the  functions  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  q.v.). 

The  Federal  Aid  Airport  Program  is  based  on 
matching  by  States  and  cities  of  Federal  grants  for 
the  construction  or  development  of  all  classes  of 
airports.  Annual  appropriations  can  be  made  to  the 
Administrator,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $520 
million  over  a  period  of  7  fiscal  years.  As  of  Dec. 
31,  1949,  in  the  fourth  fiscal  year  of  the  7-year 
program,  1,006  grant  offers  at  736  locations  had 
been  accepted  by  local  sponsors,  representing  $92,- 
126,435  in  Federal  funds  and  approximately  $98 
million  in  sponsors'  funds. 


Implementation  of  the  15-year  master  plan  of 
all-weather  air  navigation  and  traffic  control  known 
as  RTCA  (Radio  Technical  Commission  for  Aero- 
nautics) Special  Committee  Report  No.  31,  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rapid  rate  during  the  year.  By  the  end 
of  December,  1949,  370  of  the  appnr.imately  400 
very  high  frequency  omni-directional  radio  ranges 
(VOR)  necessary  to  blanket  the  United  States 
were  in  operation.  The  program  for  converting  the 
60,000-mile  CAA  airways  system  to  VHP  was  ap- 
proximately 74  percent  complete  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  RTCA  plan  was  adopted  by  all  agencies 
in  the  United  States  concerned  with  this  phase  of 
aviation  and  is  the  guide  for  future  development 
of  the  airways  to  serve  both  civil  and  military  needs 
in  peace  or  war. 

Weather  delays  were  reduced  by  installation  of  20 
instrument  landing  systems  (ILS),  making  a  total 
of  94  such  systems  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1949. 
The  problems  of  jet  transports  were  studied  by 
CAA  technicians  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  avi- 
ation industry  achieve  maximum  progress  in  this 
new  field, 

The  CAA  is  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Texas  A.  &  M.  College  in 
the  development  of  an  agricultural  airplane.  The 
use  of  aircraft  by  agriculture  and  industry  is  of  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  aviation  picture. 

Scheduled  air  carriers  had  the  lowest  accident 
fatality  rate  in  history,  one  person  for  every  100 
million  passenger  miles  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional fiymc.  Studies  and  tests  of  fire  hazards  were 
made  by  the  CAA  Experimental  Station  at  Indi- 
anapolis to  provide  the  latest  technical  data  for  the 
prevention  of  fire  in  aircraft  to  those  concerned. 

As  an  important  step  in  accident  prevention,  a 
system  of  daily  reporting  by  air  carriers  of  opera- 
tional difficulties  was  put  into  effect.  Prompt  trans- 
mittal  of  such  information  to  e\eryone  directly 
concerned  with  operating  or  manufacturing  aircraft 
makes  corrective  action  possible  within  a  very  few 
days. 

In  the  international  field,  the  influence  of  CAA 
helped  materially  in  the  adoption  of  world-wide 
standards  upon  which  to  build  uniformity  in  flying 
aids  and  policies. 

A  rcorgani7ation  of  the  CAA  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  year,  having  as  its  purpose  "streamlining 
through  the  grouping  of  like  activities  so  as  to 
achieve  maximum  unity  of  direction  and  fixed  re- 
sponsibility." 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  AUTHORITY.  A  division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Its  functions  are 
discharged  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (qq.v. ). 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  an  independent  regulatory  commission 
headed  by  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate. 

An  important  mission  of  the  Board  is  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  development  of  an  air  transpor- 
tation system  which  will  be  adequate  to  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  postal  service,  and 
the  national  defense;  to  preserve  the  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  air  transportation,  and  to  regard  as  in 
the  public  interest  competition  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  sound  development  of  an  air 
transportation  system  adjusted  to  the  national 
needs;  and  to  regulate  air  commerce  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  best  promote  its  development  and  safety. 

In  general  the  Board  performs  these  chief  func- 
tions: (1)  regulation  of  the  economic  aspects  of 


civil 

United  States  air  carrier  operation,  both  domestic 
and  international;  (2)  promulgation  of  United 
States  safety  standards  in  the  form  of  Civil  Air 
Regulations;  (3)  investigation  and  analysis  of 
United  States  civil  aircraft  accidents;  (4)  partic- 
ipation in  the  development  of  international  air 
transportation.  Chairman  in  1949,  Joseph  J.  O'Con- 
nell,  Jr. 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  On  Oct.  1,  1949,  there  were 
2,050,617  civilian  employees  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  whom 
1,886,161  were  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  212,831  were  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Eighty-six  percent  of  all  employ- 
ees, and  92  percent  ot  those  in  the  continental 
United  States,  were  in  positions  subject  to  the  com- 
petitive requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1883  (the  competitive  service). 

The  accompanying  tables  show  some  of  the  ma- 
jor characteristics  of  civilian  employment  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  (continental 
United  States)  as  of  Oct.  1,  1949. 

TABLE  1— ALL  EMPLOYEES 


Item 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

1,880,161 

100 

Full-time 

1,067,569 

,       88 

Part-time  and  intermittent 

218,592 

12 

BEX 

Men 

1  ,463,974 

78 

Women 

422,187 

22 

VKTERAN-PREFERENCE   STATUS* 

Preference  employees 
Nonpreference  employees 

890  SoS 
.      995,806 

47 
53 

TTPI   OF   SERVICE 

Competitive  civil  service 
Excepted  service* 

.  .    1,741  4Q4 
144,667 

92 
8 

DISTRIBUTION   BY    AGENCIES 

Department  of  Defense* 
Post  Office  Department 
Veterans  Administration 

721,903 
526,729 
193,958 

38 
28 
10 

All  others 

443.511 

24 

*  Refers  to  preference  granted  to  certain  persons,  on  the  basis 
of  military  service,  by  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944. 
b  Excepted  from  the  competitive  requirements  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  by  statute  or  Executive  order.  e  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  Departments  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force. 

TABLE  2— VETERAN-PREFERENCE  EMPLOYEES 


Item 
Total 
Men 

Ex-service  women 
Other  women' 
World  War  II  veterans 


Number 

890,355 

848,315 

25,743 

16,297 

646,728 


Percent 

100 

95 

3 

2 

73 


•Includes  widows  of  veterans,  wives  of  disabled  veterans, 
and  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced  mothers  of  deceased  or 
totally  disabled  veterans. 


TABLE  3— EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  COMPETITIVE 
SERVICE 


Item 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

1,741,494 

100 

Permanent  and  probational  . 

1,458,287 

84 

Indefinite*           .  .              

200,776 

11 

Temporary  (1  year  or  less) 

82,431 

5 

•  Includes  war-service  appointments  and  appointments  pend- 
ing establishment  of  registers. 

By  the  end  of  September  1949,  84  percent  of  the 
1,741,494  positions  in  the  competitive  service  (con- 
tinental United  States )  were  held  by  permanent  or 
probational  employees,  as  contrasted  with  71  per- 
cent in  1948  and  33  percent  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  This  change  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission's  postwar  pro- 
gram to  convert  the  civil  service  from  a  wartime  to 
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a  peacetime  basis  by  gradually  displacing  employ- 
ees without  competitive  status  (those  appointed 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war)  and  filling 
the  positions  through  permanent  or  probational  ap- 
pointment. 

During  the  3  years  from  July,  1946  to  July,  1949, 
the  Commission  conducted  104,413  open  competi- 
tive examinations  covering  hundreds  of  different 
kinds  of  positions,  in  order  to  provide  opportunities 
for  war-service  employees,  returning  veterans,  and 
the  general  public  to  compete  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment. War-service  and  temporary  employees 
who  made  sufficiently  high  ratings  in  these  exami- 
nations were  eligible  to  remain  in  the  service  with 
permanent  status;  those  who  did  not  make  such 
ratings,  or  who  failed  to  compete,  were  displaced 
by  persons  who  qualified  in  the  examinations.  In- 
asmuch as  there  is  normally  a  small  percentage  of 
employees  in  the  competitive  service  holding  tem- 
porary appointments  pending  the  establishment  of 
registers  and  short-term  temporary  (job)  appoint- 
ments, the  reconversion  program  was  considered 
virtually  completed  in  1949 

A  loyalty  program  covering  every  civilian  em- 
ployee and  new  appointee  in  Federal  agencies  has 
been  in  progress  since  1947  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  dual  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  persons  not  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  protect  loyal  employees  from 
unfounded  accusations  of  disloyalty.  By  October, 
1949,  loyalty  checks  had  been  made  on  practically 
all  incumbent  employees  (that  is,  persons  on  duty 
before  Oct.  1,  1947)  and  on  several  hundred  thou- 
sand new  appointees  (persons  who  entered  on  duty 
after  Oct.  1,  1947),  a  combined  total  of  over  2.5 
million  individuals. 

Loyalty  questions  arising  through  these  checks 
caused  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
schedule  full  investigations  in  some  11,000  cases, 
about  one-fifth  of  which  were  later  discontinued 
because  the  individual  resigned,  the  information 
was  not  substantiated,  or  for  other  reasons. 

Every  report  of  a  completed  investigation  is  re- 
ferred to  a  loyalty  board  for  adjudication — a  board 
in  the  employing  agency  in  "incumbent"  cases,  and 
one  of  the  14  regional  loyalty  boards  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  cases  of  new  appointees  to 
the  competitive  service.  When  necessary,  the  board 
issues  charges,  which  must  be  specific.  The  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  a  hearing,  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  the  right  to  present 
witnesses,  and  rights  of  appeal.  The  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  the 
highest  appellate  body. 

The  outcome  of  cases  on  which  decisions  had 
been  rendered  by  October,  1949  was  as  follows: 
6,118  favorable  decisions,  including  94  after  ap- 
peal; 139  individuals  dismissed  or  denied  employ- 
ment; and  160  cases  in  process  of  appeal  or  pend- 
ing removal.  In  addition,  in  the  cases  of  2,333  per- 
sons who  left  the  service  before  a  decision  could  be 
rendered,  action  was  taken  to  assure  further  investi- 
gation or  completion  of  adjudication  if  these  per- 
sons seek  Federal  employment  in  the  future.  The 
validity  of  the  President's  loyalty  order  and  of  pro- 
ceedings under  it  was  upheld  in  such  cases  as 
reached  the  courts  prior  to  Dec.  1,  1949. 

The  President's  plan  for  reorganization  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  based  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government,  became  effec- 
tive Aug.  20,  1949.  The  major  change  effected  by 
the  reorganization  was  to  make  the  Chairman  ( for- 
merly President)  of  the  Commission  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  officer,  with  full  author- 
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ity  and  responsibility  for  the  operating  functions  of 
the  Commission  under  the  civil-service  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  Chairman  was  empowered  to  appoint,  su- 
pervise, and  direct  the  Commission  stair  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Commission's  affairs.  The  three- 
member  bipartisan  Commission  retained  the  power 
to  make  regulations,  act  on  appeals,  enforce  provi- 
sions of  law  against  political  activity,  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  the  civil  service,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

The  most  significant  civil-service  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  first  session  of  the  81st  Congress  was 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  approved  Oct.  28, 
1949.  This  act,  which  superseded  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923  and  all  amendments  thereto,  complete- 
ly revised  the  salary  structure  for  positions  in  the 
executive  branch  or  the  Government,  both  in  the 
departmental  service  (positions  in  Washington, 
D.C. )  and  in  the  field  service,  with  the  two  princi- 
pal exceptions  of  postal  field  employees  and  "blue 
collar"  workers. 

Although  the  act  resulted  in  a  small  increase  in 
the  salaries  of  the  positions  covered  (an  average 
of  $141  annually,  ranging  from  $290  for  one  salary 
level  to  $7.20  for  another),  its  major  purpose  was 
not  to  raise  Government  salaries  but  to  improve 
and  simplify  the  outdated  position  classification 
structure.  It  reduced  the  number  of  existing  pay 
grades  from  41  to  25,  and  corrected  inequities 
among  the  different  grades  which  had  been  created 
by  piecemeal  legislation  over  a  period  of  years.  It 
also  added  three  new  grades  at  the  top  of  the  pay 
schedule,  thereby  raising  the  maximum  classified 
salary  level  from  $10,330  to  $14,000  a  year,  and 
making  it  possible  to  increase  the  salaries  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  top  career  positions  whose  incum- 
bents had  been  receiving  the  same  salary  as  many 
of  their  subordinates. 

Public  Law  359,  approved  October  15,  increased 
the  salaries  of  about  250  Federal  executives,  whose 
compensation  is  not  governed  by  the  Classification 
Act  Included  in  tins  law  were  the  positions  of  Cab- 
inet officers,  undersecretaries,  chiefs  and  assistant 
chiefs  of  agencies  and  commissions,  Presidential 
aides,  and  other  officials.  The  act  provided  for  sal- 
aries of  $14,000  to  $22,500  a  year,  instead  of  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000.  Most  of  these  salaries  had  not  been 
increased  for  25  years. 

Public  Law  428,  approved  October  28,  provided 
an  increase  of  $120  in  the  annual  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  an  increase  of  2^ 
cents  an  hour  for  postal  employees  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis,  and  a  5-percent  increase  for  fourth- 
class  postmasters. 

An  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  approved  September  30,  extended  to  married 
women  employees  the  privilege  of  electing  a  re- 
duced annuity  at  the  time  of  retirement  and  provid- 
ing for  an  annuity  after  death  payable  to  trie  sur- 
viving widower.  Under  previous  provisions  of  the 
Act,  the  privilege  of  providing  survivorship  :  *mu- 
ities  was  open  only  to  men  and  to  unmarried 
women.  — HARRY  B.  MITCHELL 

COAL.  The  domestic  coal  industry  was  plagued  by 
strikes  and  intermittent  operation  such  as  the  three- 
day  week  during  1949.  In  addition,  coal  continued 
to  lose  large  portions  of  the  domestic  market  to  fuel 
oil  due  to  its  relatively  higher  price  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  deliveries.  Production  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  United  States  declined  in  1949  to  428,243,- 
000  net  tons,  compared  with  599,518,229  tons  in 
1948  and  630,623,722  tons  in  1947.  Production  of 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  was  42,664,000  net  tons  in 


1949,  down  from  57,139,948  tons  in  1948.  The  im- 
portant reduction  in  domestic  production  of  coal 
was  the  direct  result  of  a  new  type  of  strategy 
worked  out  by  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union,  to  apply  pressure  to  mine 
operators  without  running  afoul  of  a  government 
injunction  against  strikes  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartlcy  Act. 

The  demands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in- 
cluded a  wage  increase  of  95  cents  a  day,  which 
would  bring  the  basic  daily  wage  to  $15.00.  Also 
included  was  an  increase  of  15  cents  a  ton  for  the 
bituminous  miners  health  and  welfare  fund,  bring- 
ing the  total  payment  to  35  cents  a  ton.  An  increase 
of  20  cents  a  ton  was  sought  for  the  anthracite 
health  and  welfare  fund,  bringing  this  payment  to 
40  cents  a  ton.  Payments  out  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare fund  for  pensions  and  welfare  benefits,  except 
for  emergency  hospitalization,  were  suspended  in 
mid-September  due  to  lack  of  funds.  The  three 
trustees  of  the  miners'  welfare  fund  have  been 
Lewis,  representing  the  mine  workers;  Ezra  Van 
Horn,  mine  operators;  and  Senator  H.  Styles  Bridg- 
es, neutral.  Both  Van  Horn  and  Bridges  wish 
to  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility.  The  operators 
have  elected  Charles  I.  Dawson  to  replace  Van 
Horn,  but  Lewis,  as  chairman,  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize Dawson.  Another  contract  demand  objective 
of  Lewis  is  to  replace  the  retiring  trustees  with 
long-time  friends,  Howard  W.  Showalter  for  the 
operators,  and  Miss  Josephine  Roche,  the  neutral 
trustee. 

At  year  end,  strikes  were  widespread,  particular- 
ly in  the  captive  coal  mines  in  the  steel  industry. 
But  President  Truman  has  been  unwilling  to  invoke 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  under  the  national  emergency 
clause  while  coal  is  still  being  mined.  The  result 
of  the  continued  deadlock  between  miners  and  op- 
erators has  been  to  reduce  the  national  stockpile  to 
an  estimated  35  million  tons  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
compared  with  69,373,000  at  the  end  of  1948  and 
52,J  61,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1947.  As  the  result 
of  this  situation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission put  into  effect  a  33%  percent  reduction  in 
coal-burning  passenger  train  service  and  has  given 
railroads  a  priority  on  the  coal  supplies  from  mines 
along  their  routes.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  steel 
industry  was  on  the  verge  of  curtailments  in  oper- 
ations due  to  shortages  in  coking  coal. 

The  domestic  coal  industry  has  been  losing  out 
to  competitive  fuels  very  rapidly  due  to  the  insta- 
bility of  the  industry  and  relatively  high  cost.  Coal 
consumption  during  10  months  of  1949  is  estimated 
at  14  percent  below  that  of  a  year  ago.  Dieseliza- 
tion  of  railroads  has  been  responsible  for  the  heavi- 
est inroads  in  consumption,  causing  a  drop  of  28 
percent  in  railroad  consumption.  Steel  mill  con- 
sumption dropped  25  percent,  partly  as  the  result 
of  the  steel  strike.  Utility  consumption  was  15  per- 
cent lower  than  a  year  ago.  Exports,  too,  were  low- 
er, estimated  at  approximately  30  million  tons  in 
1949,  compared  with  46  million  tons  in  1948  and 
68.7  million  tons  in  1947. 

World  production  of  bituminous  coal  and  an- 
thracite in  1948  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  1,448  million  metric  tons  (1947:  1,422  million 
tons).  World  output  in  1948  by  principal  produc- 
ing nations  is  reported  as  follows  (millions  of  met- 
ric tons):  United  States  587.827;  Great  Britain 
211.772,  U.S.S.R.  201.000;  Germany  91.246;  Po- 
land 70.260;  France  43  291;  Japan  32.700;  India 
30.786;  Belgium  26.679;  South  Africa  23.558; 
Czechoslovakia  17.746;  Canada  15.283;  Saar 
12.567;  New  South  Wales  12.193. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 
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COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY,  U.S.  A  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  responsible  for 
surveying  and  charting  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  possessions,  and  for  executing 
geodetic  control  surveys  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  Alaska.  It  publishes  Coast  Pilots,  nautical 
and  aeronautical  charts,  tide  and  current  tables, 
data  on  geodetic  control  and  geomagnetism,  and 
reports  on  earthquakes. 

During  1949  seventeen  surveying  vessels  col- 
lected basic  data  for  the  compilation  and  revision 
of  the  nautical  charts  of  the  Bureau.  These  opera- 
tions were  conducted  along  the  northeast  Atlantic 
coast;  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  along  the  Alaska 
coast  from  southeast  Alaska  to  the  western  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  in  Bristol  Bay  and  on  the  Arctic  coast. 

Photogrammetric  surveys  of  coastal  areas  were 
conducted  to  provide  information  for  the  construc- 
tion of  planimetric  and  coastal  topographic  maps 
and  for  revision  of  shore  features  on  the  nautical 
chart.  The  program  for  publishing  airport  charts 
and  obstruction  plans  for  the  main  airports  of  the 
country  was  continued. 

Geodetic  control  surveys,  which  consist  of  astron- 
omic observations,  triangulahon,  precise  leveling, 
and  gravity  work,  were  continued  to  enlarge  the 
basic  geodetic  network  of  the  country  Marked 
monuments  were  established,  giving  precise  lati- 
tudes, longitudes,  azimuths,  and  coordinates  for 
horizontal  control.  Bench  rmrks  were  set  vvith  pre- 
cise elevations  noted  above  mean  sen  le\  el.  These 
monuments  and  bench  marks  were  provided  •  long 
the  tributary  streams  in  the  Missouri  River  Valley 
for  studies  in  connection  with  flood  control,  re- 
clamation, and  other  water-use  developments.  Ge- 
odetic control  was  also  established  in  various  states 
for  use  by  federal  agencies  rperating  under  the 
national  mapping  program. 

Latitude  observatories  in  California  and  Mary- 
land continued  in  operation  throughout  the  ve  \T  for 
the  study  of  variation  in  latitude.  Six  magnetic  ob- 
servatories, located  in  Arizona,  Maryland,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Abska,  recorded 
changes  in  the  earth's  magnetic  elements 

For  the  study  of  earthquakes,  data  collected  from 
universities  and  private  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States  were  analyzed  and  published.  Over 
3,500  earthquake  messages  were  received  and  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  120  epicenters  within  two 
days  of  occurrence.  Improved  recording  seismo- 
graphs were  installed  at  the  magnetic  observatories 
and  the  operation  of  over  50  strong-motion  seismo- 
graphs was  continued  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

For  the  benefit  of  imriners  and  port  engineers, 
information  on  the  time  of  rise  and  fill  of  the  sea 
tides  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tidal  currents  was 
published  in  the  Ti'le  and  Current  TV  les  These 
predictions  were  based  upon  continuous  observa- 
tions at  100  se'i ports  m  t*>e  United  States,  its  pos- 
sessions, and  in  the  Pacific. 

The  program  of  modernizing  the  nautical  charts 
of  the  Bureau  progressed  sat'sfactorily  during  the 
ycnr  so  th.it  improvement  has  been  made  to  provide 
the  navigator  with  data  necessary  for  new  navicra- 
tioml  methods.  Accurate  marine  charts,  to  show 
the  navigator  actual  existing  conditions,  have  been 
maint  nned  by  constant  revision  from  hydroirranhic 
surveys  and  reports.  Over  900  individual  nautical 
charts  were  on  issue  at  the  end  of  the  year,  incl^d- 
ing  a  new  series  covering  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway; an  additional  Loran  clnrt  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;  and  a  new  chart  of  the  Paciflc  coast,  com- 
pleting the  series  of  three  designed  especially  for 
offshore  navigation.  The  results  of  recent  hydro- 


graphic  surveys  in  Alaska  were  published  for  south- 
east Alaska  and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  series  of  over  900  aeronautical  charts  pub- 
lished by  tne  bureau  was  republished  to  include 
latest  aeronautical  information.  New  high-fre- 
quency air  navigational  facilities  have  necessitated 
the  preparation  of  specially  designed  charts  for  use 
with  this  equipment.  Special  charts  were  provided 
to  simplify  air  traffic  control  problems  at  congested 
air  terminals.  A  new  series  of  radio  facility  charts 
replaced  the  former  series  to  provide  the  same  cov- 
erage on  a  larger  and  more  uniform  scale.  Close 
cooperation  was  maintained  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  in  making  available  the  lat- 
est charts  to  provide  additional  safety  in  the  air. 
— LEO  OTIS  COLBERT 

COAST  GUARD,  U.S.  During  1949  the  Coast  Guard 
rescued  some  5,500  persons  from  peril.  The  cutter 
Sebago,  on  ocean  weather  station  in  mid-Atlantic, 
was  asked  by  a  C-47  transatlantic  Air  Force  plane 
early  one  April  morning  to  maintain  a  continuous 
beacon  as  the  plane  was  having  engine  trouble. 
Soon  the  plane  was  seen  circling  the  cutter  and  it 
finally  re  ichcd  the  end  of  a  long,  low  glide,  hitting 
the  choppy  sea  about  100  yards  off  the  Sebago's 
port  bow  The  cutter's  bo  it  pulled  up  and  took  all 
four  fivers  aboard.  This  was  only  one  of  27  rescues 
carried  out  by  Coast  Guard  cutters  on  10  ocean 
weather  stations  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  who, 
during  the  year,  had  15,361  radio  contacts  from 
passing  transoce.m  planes  seeking  information  on 
course  and  position.  These  cutters  also  made  47,- 
803  weather  reports  during  1949. 

When  a  C-46  plane  bound  for  Miami  crashed 
with  81  persons  aboard  off  Point  Salinas,  Puerto 
Rico,  23  persons  were  rescued  fioni  the  rocks,  small 
islands,  and  sea  bv  the  li ah t house  tender  Bramble 
and  two  station  boats.  The  cutter  Casco  went  to 
the  aid  of  a  trawler  with  decks  awash  and  six  crew 
members  in  dories  28  miles  at  sea,  pumped  her  out 
and  towed  her  to  Gloucester. 

With  79  aircraft,  including  10  helicopters,  based 
on  9  air  stations  strategically  located  around  the 
coasts,  many  icscues  were  effected.  A  helicopter 
from  Elizabeth  City,  N  C.,  rescued  a  crashed  Ma- 
rine Corps  plane  pilot  by  the  use  of  a  mechanical 
hoist;  two  Navy  pilots  were  taken  from  the  ocean 
off  San  Francisco,  one  of  them  having  been  in  the 
water  only  11  minutes  When  floods  isolated  the 
Neah  Bay  (Wash.)  district,  Port  Angeles  Air  Sta- 
tion planes  carried  personnel,  food,  and  supplies  in 
and  out  of  the  area  A  PBM  removed  a  per  tonitis 
case  from  an  Army  transport  750  miles  oft  Sin 
Francisco  and  transported  the  man  to  a  hospital 
ashore. 

A  Port  Angeles  helicopter  was  able  to  evacuate 
two  Canadian  flyers  from  difficult  mountainous 
country.  A  PBM  guided  the  cutter  Travis  to  a  yacht 
that  was  sinking  150  miles  off  Savannah;  she  put 
pumps  aboard  to  reduce  the  water  level,  and  towed 
the  yacht  to  Charleston,  N.C.  A  Coast  Guard  flying 
boat  plucked  a  mother  and  father  and  their  two 
small  children  and  another  man  from  the  Atlantic 
60  miles  east  of  Miami,  after  their  plane  sank. 

At  the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 
in  April,  the  icebreaker  Mackinaw  was  assisting  a 
grounded  steamer,  when  her  helicopter  landed  on 
the  steamer's  hitch  and  took  aboard  a  crew  mem- 
ber to  be  hospitalized  ashore.  The  icebreaker 
Northwind  conducted  the  annual  Bering  Sea  Patrol 
and  assisted  a  Navy  icebreaker  when  it  lost  a  pro- 
peller. The  International  Ice  Patrol  was  carried  on 
entirely  by  Coast  Guard  aircraft  for  the  first  time 
since  it  was  inaugurated  in  1912.  An  "iceberg  cen- 
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sus"  and  oceanographic  survey  followed  using  air 
and  surface  craft. 

The  34  Loran  stations,  in  networks  from  Green- 
land around  our  coasts  to  the  islands  off  J^pan, 
gave  air  and  surface  navigators  their  posit  ons  un- 
der all  weather  conditions.  The  37,309  other  aids 
to  navigation  maintained  by  the  Coast  Guard  in- 
cluded every  type  from  wooden  spar  buoys  to  light- 
houses. 

Coast  Guardsmen  boarded  13,693  motorboats 
and  yachts  and  reported  3,030  violations  of  naviga- 
tion and  marine  inspection  laws;  they  conducted 
6,630  annual  inspections,  5,590  drydock  examina- 
tions, 2,880  reinspections  and  27,825  miscellaneous 
inspections  of  merchant  vessels;  assigned  numbers 
to  446,108  motorboats^  and  issued  101,830  ^docu- 
ments,  including  officer's  licenses  and  seamen's  cer- 
tificates to  merchant  imrine  personnel.  Merchant 
marine  units  in  the  principal  domestic  and  in  five 
foreign  ports  investigated  6,931  cases  of  negli- 
gence, incompetence,  and  misconduct 

At  midyear  there  were  1,984  commissioned 
Coast  Guard  officers,  284  chief  warrant  and  502 
warrant  officers,  294  cadets,  and  20,484  enlisted 
men  in  the  military  service  Civilians  totaled  5,382. 
The  13,276  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary, 
with  their  5,987  boats,  224  planes,  and  185  radio 
stations  voluntarily  conducted  courtesy  motorboat 
inspections  and  performed  rescue  work,  training 
non-members  in  snmll-boat  seamanship  and  main- 
taining safety  patrols  for  regattas  and  marine  pa- 
rades 

There  were  314  cutters  in  active  service  and  they 
were  augmented  by  178  motor  lifeboats,  1,381  mo- 
torboats and  2  329  non-powered  craft.  The  848 
shore  units  included  440  manned  light  stations, 
170  lifeboat  stations,  79  light  attendant  stations,  41 
depots  and  other  units.  The  Coast  Guard  Yard  re- 
paired and  maintained  the  larger  cutters  and  built 
small  boats.  A  total  of  54  cadets  were  commis- 
sioned ensigns  by  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  after 
completing  a  4-year  course.  Each  month  700  en- 
listed men  were  trained  at  the  Groton  (Conn.) 
Training  Station  to  qualify  for  higher  ratings. 

Congress  codified,  revised,  and  enacted  into  posi- 
tive law  title  14  of  tbe  U.S.  Code,  as  Public  Law 
207,  thus  providing  for  the  first  time  a  clear,  con- 
cise statuatory  statement  of  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard.  — JOSEPH  F.  FARLEY 

COCOA.  Arrivals  of  cocoa  beans  in  1949  reached  a 
total  of  4,548,751  bags  as  compared  with  3,881,484 
bags  in  1948  and  this  increase  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  removal  of  allocations  restrictions  of 
an  international  food  commission  to  which,  prior  to 
1949,  the  United  States  subscribed.  Weight  of  bags 
vanes  with  the  country  of  production  but  average 
is  about  143  pounds. 

The  price  record  of  the  year  shows  a  high  of  30 
cents  per  pound  and  a  low  of  17  cents.  Starting  in 
January  at  30  cents,  a  low  price  of  17  cents  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  February.  Subsequently  there 
was  a  rise  to  21  cents  in  April.  The  summer  months 
saw  variations  between  18  cents  and  20  cents  and 
the  year  ended  with  a  price  of  24  cents.  The  year- 
end  improvement  was  due  in  part  to  reports  that 
the  African  crops  would  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. An  early  estimate  of  275,000  tons  for  the 
Gold  Coast  was  later  reduced  to  266,000  tons  and 
subsequently  reduced  to  241,000  tons  which  is  28,- 
000  to  s  less  than  269,051  tons  produced  in  1949. 

Tree  diseases  are  given  as  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
pected decline  in  production  but  the  Gold  Coast 
marketing  board,  it  is  said,  will  spend  a  total  of 
£9  million  for  treatment  of  trees  and  payment  to 


natives  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  tree  for 
doomed  trees  destroyed.  Gradually  the  objection  of 
natives  to  destruction  of  the  diseased  trees  is  dis- 
appearing as  they  realize  that  otherwise  the  ent  re 
crop  will  some  day  be  gone.  It  was  also  rumored 
t'lat  possible  political  disturbances  might  interfere 
with  the  gathering  and  shipment  of  cocoa  but  these 
did  not  develop. 

A  new  source  of  supply  is  the  Republic  of  Li- 
beria which  last  year  sent  us  4,200  bags.  The  Phil- 
ippines as  a  producer  is  now  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  American  Coc-oa  Research  Institute.  Brazil, 
a  steady  supplier,  producing  about  18  percent  of 
the  world's  crops  sent  us  1,600,000  bags  as  com- 
pared with  1,036,000  bags  in  1948.  Nigeria,  the 
second  largest  producer  in  West  Africa,  will  have 
an  estimated  crop  of  92,000  tons  in  1949-50. 

The  Amsterdam  Cocoa  Exchange,  closed  by  the 
war,  has  recently  been  opened  and  it  is  even  ru- 
mored that  London  may  transfer  to  the  trade  the 
buying,  warehousing  and  distribution  of  cocoa  now 
controlled  by  the  government.  Brazil  oper  ites  un- 
der a  system  by  which  a  minimum  price  is  fixed 
each  day  by  a  cocoa  trade  commission.  The  price 
naturally  varies  with  competition  from  other  pro- 
ducing countries  but  the  system  is  designed  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  and  equitable  price  for  the  farmer. 

— ROBERT  CROSS 

COFFEE.  The  events  which  occurred  in  the  coffee 
world  towards  the  end  of  1949  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  underscore  that  year  as  one  of  the 
really  significant  dates  in  the  lone  history  of  coffee. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  the  world  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  coffee  was  no  longer  plentiful,  that 
buffer  stocks  no  longer  existed,  that  the  coffee  prow- 
ing  industry  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  two 
decades  was  in  a  current  position,  and  that  from 
then  on  the  consuming  countries  would  have  to 
study  with  interest  and  even  concern  the  estimates 
on  export  availabilities  from  the  producing  coun- 
tries during  the  forthcoming  crop  years. 

The  deficit  between  world  exportable  production 
and  consumption  first  became  apparent  in  1945, 
and  indeed  has  continued  evident  during  all  of  the 
succeeding  years  and  up  until  the  present.  How- 
ever, vast  stocks  accumulated  during  the  era  of 
over-production  which  began  some  20  years  ago, 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  nmke  up  this  deficit 
until  the  end  of  last  ye.ir.  Those  buffer  stocks,  ac- 
cumulated mainly  in  Brazil,  the  world's  foremost 
coffee  provider,  which  at  one  time  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  appear  inexhaustible  and  which 
nad  apparently  depressed  permanently  the  market 
for  the  product,  have  come  to  an  end.  Therefore, 
for  the  near  future,  the  world  will  have  to  supply 
itself  each  year  from  the  coffee  crops  gathered  dur- 
ing that  year. 

As  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  1945  to  date, 
world  consumption,  as  indicated  by  imports,  has 
gradually  increased  from  25.5  million  bags  (of  132 
Ib. )  up  to  nearly  32  million  bags  while  production 
during  that  time  has  hovered  around  28  million 
bags,  the  world's  demand  for  coffee  has  outstripped 
its  present  production  capacity. 

Naturally,  it  is  obvious  that  world  production 
must  be  expanded,  yet  this  is  not  a  simple  proce- 
dure. A  coffee  tree  will  not  begin  to  bear  commer- 
cially until  it  is  5  years  old,  and  this  fact  offers  no 
immediate  attraction  at  the  present  time  for  new- 
risk  capital.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  present 
price  levels  the  initial  investment  is  high — the  price 
of  rew  desir  ble  land  has  naturally  increased — 
while  additional  sums  must  be  expended  each  year 
until  the  first  crop  is  gathered. 
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Another  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  an 
expanded  coffee  production  is  the  availability  of 
an  adequate  labor  force.  This  is  a  particularly  trou- 
blesome problem  because  the  present  post-war  era 
is  witnessing  a  world-wide  expansion  or  industriali- 
zation and,  generally  speaking,  agricultural  enter- 
prises are  hard  put  to  compete  successfully  with  in- 
dustry for  the  workers  both  need.  Thus  it  is  im- 
portant that  coffee  prices  be  maintained  at  levels 
which  will  make  coffee  production  attractive.  If  this 
is  the  case,  coffee  cultivation  will  gradually  expand 
and  eventually  meet  the  over-all  world  consump- 
tion requirements.  However,  this  will  be  a  slow 
process  and  it  appears  at  this  time  highly  improb- 
able that  coffee  prices  will  ever  go  back  to  their 
former  levels.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  present  coffee  plantations  will  be  given 
sufficient  care  in  order  to  get  the  utmost  production 
out  of  them.  In  addition,  agricultural  experiments 
are  being  carried  out  in  many  producing  countries, 
tending  to  improve  cultivation  methods  and  in- 
crease the  production  per  tree. 

— PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU 

COKE.  Production  of  by-product  and  beehive  coke 
dropped  sharply  in  1949  due  to  the  month-long 
strike  in  the  steel  industry  and  the  stoppages  and 
three-day  week  imposed  on  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Output  of 
by-product  coke  was  approximately  61  million  net 
tons,  80  percent  of  which  was  produced  in  ovens 
operated  by  the  steel  industry  (1948.  68,284,357 
tons).  Output  of  beehive  coke  was  only  3,364,700 
tons  (1948:  6,577,600  tons).  More  than  80  percent 
of  total  coke  production  was  consumed  in  blast 
furnaces  for  pig  iron  production.  Stocks  of  oven 
coke  at  the  end  of  the  year,  approximately  2  mil- 
lion tons,  were  well  above  those  of  a  year  ago 
(1,560,581  tons).  Exports  of  coke  to  the  end  of 
1949  totaled  511,757  tons  (1948:  706,190  tons). 
Imports  of  coke  during  1949  were  242,527  tons 
(1948:  161,400  tons).  — JOHN  ANTHONY 

COLOMBIA.  One  of  the  South  American  republics. 
Colombia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  on  the  northwest  by  Panama,  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  and  on  the  east  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  439,828  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  estimate):  10,777,000.  Principal 
cities  (1947):  Bogota  (capital),  482,480;  Medel- 
lin,  237,220;  Barranquilla,  224,430;  Cali,  147,160; 
Manizales,  117,760;  Cartagena,  106,820.  The  pop- 
ulation has  been  estimated  to  be  70  percent  mes- 
tizo, 15  percent  of  European  descent,  10  percent 
Indian,  and  5  percent  Negro.  Immigration,  amount- 
ing to  only  a  few  thousand  a  year,  has  been  con- 
fined mainly  to  Venezuelans. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education,  for 
which  facilities  are  limited,  is  free  but  not  com- 
pulsory. In  1946  the  estimated  total  of  children  be- 
tween 7  and  14 — the  primary-school  age  group — 
was  more  than  2  million;  actual  enrollment  in  12,- 
324  primary  schools  was  only  711,798.  There  were 
519  Kindergartens,  with  14,870  pupils;  37  voca- 
tional schools,  with  3,513  pupils;  349  night  schools, 
with  11,059  pupils  188  commercial  schools,  with 
6,527  pupils;  637  high  schools,  with  45,678  pupils; 
38  agricultural  schools,  with  891  pupils;  28  art 
schools,  with  2,485  pupils;  and  52  colleges  and 
universities,  with  7,335  pupils. 

The  established  religion  of  Colombia  is  Roman 
Catholic.  Other  forms  of  religion  are  permitted,  so 
long  as  their  exercise  is  "not  contrary  to  Christian 
morals  nor  to  the  law/' 
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Production.  Crop  estimates  for  1948  (in  metric 
tons)  were:  corn,  700,000;  potatoes,  500,000;  rice, 
120,000;  wheat,  110,000;  cane  sugar,  108,580; 
barley,  24,000;  cacao,  11,000.  Coffee  exports  in 
1948  totaled  5,587,535  bags  (of  60  kilos),  and 
were  valued  at  $225,210,814;  banana  exports  were 
4,371,000  stems,  valued  at  more  than  10  million 
pesos.  Production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1948  was 
estimated  to  be  21,000  metric  tons;  cotton,  5,500 
metric  tons;  and  fique  fiber,  12,000  metric  tons. 
Colombia's  cattle  in  1948  were  estimated  at  14 
million  head;  the  total  slaughter  for  1948  was 
1,360,870  head. 

Crude  oil  production  in  1948  was  3,372,000 
metric  tons;  cement  production  was  363,300  met- 
ric tons.  Production  of  cotton  cloth  totaled  167,- 
051,420  yards  in  1947;  woolen  cloth  amounted 
to  1,685,789  meters.  Gold  (335,260  fine  oz.  in 
1948),  silver,  platinum,  and  emeralds  are  mined. 

Foreign  Trad*.  The  value  of  Colombia's  exports  in 
1948  was  507  million  pesos;  imports  were  588 
million  pesos.  (Peso  =  U.S.$0.512. )  The  volume- 
of-trade  index  in  July,  1949,  for  Colombia's  most 
important  export  commodity,  coffee,  was  145 
(1937  =  100).  Other  important  exports  are  petro- 
leum, leather,  cotton  textiles,  and  platinum. 
Principal  imports  are  machinery,  motor  vehicles, 
iron  and  steel,  and  paper.  Colombia's  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1946  were  valued  at  277,- 
362,068  paper  pesos;  expoits  to  the  United  States 
were  288,016,689  pesos 

Transportation.  The  total  length  of  railways  is 
about  2,000  miles.  Inland  waterways  are:  the 
Caqueta  River,  navigable  for  1,430  miles,  the 
Putamavo  River,  1,000  miles,  the  Cauca  River, 
880  miles,  the  Meta  River,  680  miles,  the  Atrato 
River,  416  miles;  the  Sum  River,  210  miles;  and 
the  Magdalcna  River  ( 900  miles ) .  Colombia  forms 
with  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  the  Greater  Colombia 
Merchant  Marine,  a  corporation  which  operated  16 
vessels  in  1948,  carrying  600,000  tons  of  cargo. 

There  are  9  civil  aviation  companies,  which 
operate  in  conjunction  with  7  mtei national  air- 
lines. There  were  155  airports  in  1947.  In  1946 
Colombia  had  approximately  11,000  miles  of  na- 
tional and  departmental  roads,  700  miles  of  which 
were  paved.  The  estimated  total  length  of  all  un- 
improved roads  was  30,000  miles. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1950  amounted  to 
389,088,997  pesos.  The  approved  1949  budget  was 
balanced  at  383  million  pesos  for  both  revenue  and 
expenditure.  The  cost  of  living  index  in  August, 
1949,  was  303  (1937  =  100). 

Government.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  comprises 
14  departments,  4  intendencias,  and  6  comisarias. 
The  constitution  presently  in  force  dates  from 
1945.  There  is  a  bicameral  Congress,  composed  of 
a  Senate  of  63  members,  elected  for  4  years,  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  about  131  members, 
elected  for  2  years.  Women  are  denied  the  right 
to  vote  (as  are  the  police  and  members  of  the 
Army),  and  may  not  hold  elective  office.  The 
President,  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  may  not  be  elected  for  successive 
terms.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  variable  size; 
in  1948  it  consisted  of  13  ministers.  Dr.  Mariano 
Ospina  Perez  was  elected  President  of  Colombia 
in  May,  1946,  and  took  office  on  Aug.  7,  1946. 

Events,  1949.  The  threat  of  a  serious  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  was  dispelled  by  mid-year  and 
Colombia's  economic  condition  remained  fairly 
stable.  Far  overshadowing  all  other  activity  were 
the  congressional  and  presidential  elections. 

E/ecforo/  Campaign.  As  a  result  of  the  bitterly  con- 
tested elections  held  on  June  5,  the  Liberals  suo- 
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ceeded  in  retaining  their  majority  party  status  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  margin  of  6  mem- 
bers. Seats  in  the  Senate  were  not  at  stake  and  thus 
the  Liberals  continued  to  be  the  majority  party  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  Elections  were  also  held 
for  departmental  legislatures  and  municipal  coun- 
cils but  the  congressional  elections  held  the  lime- 
light. 

Political  campaigning  for  the  elections  began 
early  in  the  year  with  participation  not  entirely 
limited  to  political  parties.  Political  rallies  were 
the  order  of  the  day  in  Bogota  in  February.  On 
February  7,  the  Liberals  paid  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Jorge  Eli6cer  Gait  an,  a  leader  of  the 
party,  assassinated  in  April,  1948.  A  Conservative 
Party  rally  held  a  week  later  denounced  the  Lib- 
erals and  reaffirmed  support  for  President  Ospina 
P<§rez. 

Political  violence  continued  at  an  increasing 
tempo  throughout  the  country,  as  election  tensions 
mounted,  despite  the  attempts  to  prevent  it  by  the 
leaders  of  both  political  parties.  On  April  1,  an 
agreement  was  signed  by  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives condemning  violence  and  providing  for  coali- 
tion conciliatory  missions  to  investigate  disturb- 
ances. To  forestall  the  possibility  of  a  politically 
explosive  April  9,  the  day  in  1948  on  which  Liberal 
leader  Gaitan  was  assassinated,  the  government 
decreed  the  prohibition  of  all  political  meetings 
from  April  8-17.  Shortly  after  the  ban  on  political 
meetings  was  lifted  violence  flared  up  in  the 
Department  of  Boyaca,  taking  a  toll  of  30  dead 
and  a  score  wounded.  Order  was  reestablished  with 
army  troops.  Political  violence  appeared  also  in 
the  departments  of  Bolivar  and  Narino. 

Parados,  broadcasts,  and  meetings  were  pro- 
hibited by  governmental  decree  from  May  25 
until  the  elections  were  over.  Liberals  sharply  criti- 
cized the  measure  Although  ostensibly  taking  a 
non-nartisan  stand  the  Catholic  Church  was  ac- 
cusea  by  the  Liberals  of  interfering  in  the  elec- 
tion campaign  on  the  side  of  the  Conservatives. 

Late  in  May  the  6  Liberal  members  of  the  co- 
alition cabinet  resigned  in  protest  against  the 
president's  failure  to  take  effective  steps  to  guar- 
antee fair  elections.  Liberal  party  federal  ana  de- 
partmental officials  soon  followed  the  example  of 
the  cabinet  ministers.  The  Liberals  were  replaced 
by  3  Conservatives  and  3  military  men.  Vacant 
governorships  were  filled  by  Conservative  Party 
members. 

Presidential  flections.  While  the  tumultuous  events 
attending  the  congressional  elections  were  still 
occurring  the  political  parties  began  working  to- 
ward the  presidential  elections.  A  proposal,  spon- 
sored by  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Congress  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  to  move  up  the  date  of 
the  presidential  elections  from  June,  1950,  to 
Nov.  27,  1949,  finally  became  law  in  October. 
The  Liberal  Party  contended  that  an  executive  of 
one  party  and  a  legislature  in  control  of  the  op- 
position party  was  a  condition  obstructing  effec- 
tive government,  a  fact  acknowledged  by  politi- 
cal scientists  of  whatever  party  affiliation.  The 
election-day  change  was  effected  despite  Con- 
servative attempts  to  thwart  democratic  rule  by 
majority  vote.  President  Ospina  P6rez  vetoed  the 
bill.  The  Supreme  Court,  requested  to  examine  the 
legislation,  declared  it  to  be  constitutional.  In 
the  Chamber  debates,  preceding  the  overriding  of 
the  presidential  veto,  tempers  flared  and  guns  were 
brandished.  A  Liberal  deputy  was  killed  and  4 
deputies  were  wounded. 

After  a  well-organized  build-up  by  his  rabid 
followers  in  the  Conservative  Party,  Laureano 


G6mez  returned  to  Colombia  after  a  year's  absence 
in  Spain  where  he  was  in  so-called  "voluntary 
exile  after  the  events  of  April,  1948.  Although  not 
officially  announcing  his  candidacy  for  the  presi- 
dency, his  reappearance  in  June  was  tantamount 
to  tossing  his  reactionary  hat  into  the  race.  Sub- 
sequent right-wing  conservative  power-politics  con- 
firmed the  obvious;  Laureano  G6mez  became  the 
Conservative  Party  standard-bearer  in  October. 
Dr.  Dario  Echandia,  former  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  the  coalition  cabinet  of  Ospina  P6rez,  became 
the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Political  violence  causing  hundreds  of  deaths 
kept  increasing  as  election  day  approached.  The 
Liberals  charged  the  administration  with  obstruct- 
ing the  work  of  registration  officials  and  of  seizing 
Liberal  electoral  cards.  After  repeated  efforts  to 
get  a  guarantee  of  fair  elections  the  Liberals  de- 
clared a  boycott  of  the  elections  and  Dr.  Echandia 
withdrew  his  candidacy.  Early  in  November  the 
President  dissolved  the  Congress  and  declared  a 
state  of  siege.  It  came  a  few  hours  after  a  congres- 
sional commission  notified  him  that  impeachment 
proceedings  would  be  started  in  the  legislature. 
The  press  and  radio  came  under  strict  censorship. 
Martial  law  ruled  in  Bogota.  Two  days  before  the 
election,  Vicente  Echandia,  brother  of  the  ex-can- 
didate of  the  Liberal  Party,  was  shot  down  by  the 
police. 

On  November  27,  over  950,000  voters  elected 
Laureano  G6mez  President  of  Colombia,  the  only 
candidate  in  the  race.  El  Sigh,  owned  by  President- 
elect G6mez,  was  the  only  newspaper  publishing 
the  election  returns 

International  front.  In  February  the  city  of  Palmira 
was  the  conference  meeting  place  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
Commercial  agreements  were  signed  with  Finland, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  A  $5  million  loan  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  machinery  and  equipment  was 
granted  to  Colombia  in  August  by  the  World  Bank. 

—  MIGUEL 


COLORADO.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  103,948  sq. 
mi  Population:  (1949  estimate)  1,215,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  1,123,296.  Chief  city 
(1940  census):  Denver  (capital),  322,412.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS,  etc. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $115,945,000,  total  ex- 
penditure, $121,438,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  5  and  adjourned  April  20.  Rec- 
ord appropriations  were  made  but  new  taxes  were 
avoided;  however  income  levies  temporarily  en- 
acted in  1947  were  continued.  Funds  for  education 
were  greatly  increased,  including  $2  million  more 
for  local  aid  and  tripled  appropriations  for  State 
colleges  and  universities.  The  workmen's  compen- 
sation program  was  revised  and  liberalized  exten- 
sively. State  agricultural  programs  and  agencies 
were  reorganized  into  a  single  department,  and  an 
interim  commission  authorized  to  study  the  various 
institutional  activities  and  needs.  Other  legislation 
included  ratification  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Compact;  authorization  of  toll  roads,  including  a 
22  mile  superhighway  between  Denver  and  Boul- 
der, with  limited  State  guarantees  for  the  issuance 
of  toll  road  revenue  bonds. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  William  Lee  Knous; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Walter  W.  Johnson;  Secretary  of 
State,  George  J.  Baker;  Attorney  General,  John  W. 
Metzger;  State  Auditor,  Myron  C.  McGinley;  State 
Treasurer,  Homer  F.  Bedford. 
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COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  This  group 
was  established  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  in  1870,  by 
leaders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
as  a  Methodist  body  composed  of  former  sla\es. 
Membership:  about  400,000  in  42  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 7  bishops,  and  13  general  officers.  The 
Church  maintains  5  colleges  and  is  joint  supporter 
of  a  sixth.  Headquarters:  Jackson,  Tenn.  Executive 
offices:  2703  East  22  St.,  Kansas  City  1,  Mo.  Offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Church:  The  Christian  Index.  The 
next  General  Conference  will  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  May  3,  1950. 

COMBINED  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF.  United  States  and  Creat 
Britain.  Establishment  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  was  announced  by  the  U.S.  War  Department 
on  Feb.  6,  1942.  The  work  on  matters  deriving  from 
the  wartime  cooperation  of  Creat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  having  dwindled  to  insignificant  pro- 
portions, the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Stan  organization 
is  no  longer  in  existence. 

COMMERCE,  U.S.  Department  of.  A  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  created  in  1903  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  activities  of  the 
Department  include  population,  agricultural  and 
other  censuses;  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  commercial  statistics;  promotion  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce;  coastal  and  geodetic  sur- 
veys; establishment  of  commodity  weights,  meas- 
ures, and  standards,  supervision  of  the  issuance  of 
patents  and  the  registration  of  trade-marks;  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  aids  to  air  naviga- 
tion, the  certification  of  airmen,  the  inspection  and 
registration  of  aircraft,  and  the  enforcement  of 
rules  and  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938;  supervision  of  the  issu- 
ance of  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation 
including  weather  service  for  aviation,  and  the 
publication  of  climatic  statistics;  operation  of  a 
system  of  water-line  facilities  *is  a  common  carrier 
under  the  trade  name  Federal  Barge  Lines;  and 
numerous  other  functions  concerning  these  activ- 
ities and  related  subjects. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  includes: 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
Office  of  Business  Economics 
Office  of  Domestic  Commerce 
Office  of  Field  Service 
Office  of  International  Trade 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Inland  Waterways  Corporation 

National  Bure-m  of  Standards 

Office  of  Industry  Cooperation  (ended  9/30/49) 

Office  of  Technical  Services 

Patent  Office 

Weither  Bureau 

Secretary  since  May,  1948,  Charles  Sawyer;  Un- 
der Secretary,  C.  V.  Whitney;  Assistant  Secretary, 
Thomas  W.  S.  Davis;  Assistant  Secretary  for  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  Thomas  C.  Blais- 
dell,  Jr. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  (CCC).  An  agency, 
created  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  (Oct.  17, 
1933)  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  6340,  which 
became  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1939.  CCC  was  continued  until  Tune  30, 
1948,  as  a  U.S.  agency  by  successive  amendments 
to  the  act  of  Jan.  31,  1933.  In  1948  Congress 


passed  an  act  providing  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
corporation.  This  dissolved  the  Delaware  corpora- 
tion and  continued  the  CCC  indefinitely  under  its 
Federil  charter.  The  corporation,  within  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  managed  by  a  7- 
member  board  of  directors,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  one,  in  addition  to  being  chairman 
of  ti.e  board.  Ti.e  other  members  are  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  carrying  on  its  activi- 
ties, the  CCC  m.,kes  wide  use  of  the  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  authorized  to  engage  in  buying, 
selling,  lending,  and  other  activities  with  respect 
to  agricultural  commodities  and  related  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  farm  prices,  maintaining 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
facilitating  their  orderly  distribution  in  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce.  CCC  also  procures 
and  m  ikes  commodities  available  to  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  principally  to  those  carrying  on 
foreign  relief  operations.  President  in  1949:  Ralph 
S.  Tngg. 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY.  The  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Authority  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulates  futures  trading  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis,  and  Kansas  City  grain  exchang- 
es, and  a  dozen  other  commodity  futures  markets. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1949,  the  volume 
of  trading  in  wheat  and  cotton  futures  declined 
from  the  postwar  peaks  of  the  previous  year,  al- 
though the  volume  in  most  other  commodities  con- 
tinued large  in  comparison  with  1947-48.  Futures 
trading  in  soybeans  and  lard  in  Chicago,  and  in 
cottonseed  oil  in  New  York,  was  the  largest  on 
record. 

Futures  trading  was  conducted  during  the  year 
in  19  of  the  agricultural  commodities  included  un- 
der the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Traders  in  these 
commodities  had  a  total  of  26.400  futures  ac- 
counts as  of  Jan.  1,  1949,  according  to  reports  to 
the  CEA  from  futures  commission  merchants,  com- 
pared with  28,095  such  accounts  one  year  earlier. 

Enforcement  activities  by  the  CEA  during  the 
year  dealt  with  traders  and  brokers  charged  with 
price  manipulation,  market  cornering,  exceeding 
speculative  limits,  cheating  and  fraud  in  the  han- 
dling of  commodity  customers'  accounts,  and  other 
violations  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

Special  marketwide  investigations  were  made  by 
the  CEA  in  markets  and  commodities  subjected  to 
unusual  speculative  activities  or  wide  price  fluctu- 
ations. One  such  investigation  covered  all  futures 
accounts  in  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  on  Feb.  8-9,  1949,  when  there 
was  heavy  liquidation  of  small  speculators'  accounts 
in  these  commodities,  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
break  in  prices.  Other  special  surveys  dealt  with 
trading  in  cottonseed  oil  and  in  wool  tops,  and 
trading  practices  on  the  two  major  cotton  ex- 
changes. 

COMMONWEALTH  FUND,  The.  Established  in  1918  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness  "to  do  something  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind."  The  fund  now  amounts  to 
approximately  $50  million.  Appropriations  in  the 
nine-months'  period  ended  June  30,  1949,  were 
$2,135,559.  Activities  tending  to  promote  or  main- 
tain health  accounted  for  three-fonrHis  rf  this  total, 
medical  research  being  allocated  $497,068;  experi- 
mental health  services  and  public  health  activities 
$420.161;  regional  hospital  activities  and  other 
services  to  hospitals  $323,946;  medical  education 
$246,256;  and  fellowships  in  medicine  and  allied 
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fields  $131,800.  In  medical  education  the  Fund's 
purpose  is  to  aid  in  broadening  the  teaching  of 
medicine  by  increased  attention  to  the  personality 
and  environment  of  the  patient.  Regional  hospital 
activities  center  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Richmond 
and  Charlottesville,  Va.  Thirty-one  men  and  three 
women  hold  Commonwealth  Fund  Fellowships  for 
the  year  1949-50  for  students  and  civil  servants 
from  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
commonwealth.  Five  books  and  one  pamphet  re- 
lating to  various  aspects  of  the  Fund's  field  of  work 
were  published  during  the  period.  The  directors  of 
the  Fund  are  Malcolm  P.  Aldrich  (president).  Da- 
vid P.  Barr,  M.D.,  William  E.  Birdsall,  Harold  B. 
Hoskins,  Lewis  Perry,  Barry  C.  Smith,  William  E. 
Stevenson,  Thomas  D.  Thacher,  and  Boylston  A. 
Tompkins.  Headquarters:  41  East  57th  St.,  New 
York,  22,  N.Y. 

COMMUNICATIONS,  Electrical.  In  all  phases  of  the 
field — telephony,  telegraphy,  and  radio — the  com- 
munications industry  was  absorbed  during  1949  in 
carrying  on  the  programs  of  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  services  needed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  accumulated  during  the 
war  years.  This  applied  both  domestically  and  in- 
ternationally. For  example,  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company  reported  that  by  the 
end  of  World  War  II  some;  2.2  million  people  were 
waiting  for  requested  telephone  installations. 

By  the  beginning  of  1949,  after  three  years  and 
the  installation  of  9  million  new  telephones,  there 
still  was  a  waiting  list  of  1H  million;  by  the  end 
of  1949,  after  the  addition  of  another  2  million  tele- 
phones, the  waiting  list  still  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 800,000.  In  addition  to  this  expansion  in  the 
domestic  telephone,  other  communications  services 
are  growing  correspondingly,  such  as  mobile  radio 
telephone  interchange  with  trains  and  motor  ve- 
hicles, intercity  television  channels,  overseas  radio- 
telephone services,  and  teletypewriter  systems 
bridging  the  nation. 

Telephony.  Carrying  further  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's current  policy  of  undertaking  to  break  up 
large  American  business  enterprises,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  filed  a  civil  suit  against  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  on 
January  6,  charging  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws.  At  the  same  time,  the  Attorney  General  stated 
that  "the  suit  does  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
AT&T  Company  except  to  separate  it  from  the 
Western  Electric  Company  and  will  not  disturb 
the  operating  efficiency  of  telephone  service  in  the 
country."  He  asserted  also  that  the  resulting  com- 
petition in  telephone  manufacturing  would  lower 
the  costs  of  telephone  equipment  and  enable  a  re- 
duction in  rates  to  telephone  subscribers. 

A  vigorous  denial  of  any  violation  of  anti-trust 
laws  was  filed  in  answer  by  the  AT&T  on  April  27, 
stating  that  "it  is  necessary  for  the  Bell  System  to 
include  a  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  if  nation- 
wide telephone  service  is  to  continue  to  be  of  the 
highest  quality  at  low  cost.  .  .  .  This  unification 
is  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  efficiency, 
economy  and  dependability  of  the  telephone  serv- 
ice. It  makes  available  to  the  operating  telephone 
companies  equipment  of  advanced  design  ana  high 
quality  at  prices  substantially  lower  than  would  DO 
obtainable  in  the  absence  of  such  unification.  .  .  . 
It  enables  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  to 
adapt  its  production  and  planning  to  the  antici- 
pated needs  of  the  System,  and  to  mobilize  its  en- 
tire manufacturing  capacity,  stocks  of  equipment, 
and  installation  forces  for  restoration  of  service  in 
time  of  emergency.  And  it  assures  that  all  steps  in 


the  development  and  production  of  equipment  are 
planned  and  carried  out  with  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  operation  units  of  the  System 
and  with  a  common  incentive  to  fulfill  those  needs 
most  effectively.  The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  this 
unification  are  the  users  of  telephone  service,  who 
thereby  obtain  better  service  at  lower  cost.  .  .  . 
The  Bell  System  has  made  outstanding  advances  in 
the  art  of  telephony,  and  has  introduced  new  de- 
velopments, with  proper  regard  to  improvement  of 
the  service  and  economy  of  operation  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  avoidance  or  increased  costs  to 
the  public  from  unjustified  capital  investment."  The 
reply  declares  and  restates  trie  System's  policy  of 
making  available  upon  reasonable  terms  to  all  who 
desire  them,  non-exclusive  licenses  for  any  use  un- 
der any  of  its  patents. 

The  1949  AT&T  expansion  program  was  report- 
ed as  the  biggest  ever  undertaken  by  a  private  cor- 
poration. Having  spent  more  than  $3,000  million 
tor  new  construction  between  V-J  Day  and  the  first 
of  1949,  the  company  raised  some  600  million  dol- 
lars during  the  year  and  announced  initial  1950  fi- 
nancing in  the  amount  of  200  million  dollars  to 
continue  the  development  program.  In  prewar  years 
a  net  annual  gam  of  a  million  phones  a  year  was 
regarded  as  a  good  year;  since  the  war  the  gain  has 
exceeded  3  million  per  year.  To  house  the  increased 
business,  Bell  companies  have  built  or  re-built  some 
3,000  buildings.  Meanwhile,  approximately  6,000 
miles  of  long-distance  and  television  transmission 
circuits  by  coaxial  cable  and  radio  relay  were  in- 
stalled, in  addition  to  some  60,000  miles  of  other 
cable.  Altogether  some  25,000  new  long-distance 
circuits  have  been  added  since  the  war,  bringing 
the  total  to  more  than  80,000. 

Telephone  subscribers  in  many  areas  long  have 
been  familiar  with  the  speedy  direct-calling  fea- 
tures of  the  dial-type  telephone  whereby  a  sub- 
scriber may  call  any  other  subscriber  in  his  local 
area  merely  by  dialing  the  desired  number.  In  1943, 
this  direct-dialing  feature  was  extended  into  long- 
distance service  by  the  establishment  of  the  first 
toll-dialing  network,  centered  on  Philadelphia  and 
embracing  some  30  local  toll  centers  of  which  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  250  miles  away  was  the  most  distant. 
By  the  beginning  of  1949  the  Bell  System  with  the 
addition  of  new  operator-toll-dialing  networks  cen- 
tering at  New  York  and  Chicago  was  handling  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  its  long-distance  caffs  by 
the  new  automatic  switchboard  method. 

By  the  end  of  1949  other  regional  dial-switching 
centers  had  been  established  in  operation  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 
These  six  centers  brought  to  a  total  of  about  600 
the  number  of  cities  ana  towns  in  the  United  States 
to  and  from  which  calls  can  be  dialed  directly  by 
the  operator.  The  opening  of  the  Oakland  center  on 
October  17  was  attended  by  suitable  ceremony 
marking  the  making  of  history's  first  transcontinen- 
tal directly  dialed  telephone  call — from  President 
Mark  R.  Sullivan  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egraph Company  in  San  Francisco  to  President  Oli- 
ver E.  Buckley  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
in  New  York.  Just  12  seconds  after  Mark  Sullivan 
gave  the  New  York  number  to  the  Oakland  toll  op- 
erator, Dr.  Buckley  answered  in  New  York.  Com- 
pletion of  the  call  required  only  two  dialing  opera- 
tions, one  to  connect  Mark  Sullivan  to  the  Oakland 
toll  operator,  and  one  for  that  operator  to  dial  sig- 
nals to  carry  the  call  directly  to  Dr.  Buckley's  tele- 
phone in  New  York. 

The  Bell  System's  program  for  nationwide  toll 
dialing  was  based  on  the  development  of  new  elec- 
tronic switching  equipment  which  can  select  possi- 
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ble  routes  between  cities,  direct  switching  opera- 
tions at  intermediate  points  along  a  route,  and  com- 
plete connections  automatically  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. Average  long-distance  calls  now  go  through 
in  about  two  minutes. 

The  nationwide  extension  of  toll  dialing  requires 
a  numbering  plan  under  which  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  be  divided  into  about  80  number- 
ing-plan  areas.  Each  of  these  will  be  designated  by 
a  three-digit  code.  Each  telephone  central  office 
within  an  area  in  turn  will  oe  designated  by  a 
three-digit  office  code,  one  which  does  not  conflict 
with  the  code  of  any  other  office  within  the  area 
nor  with  any  other  code  area. 

Thus,  the  operator  generally  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete any  toll  call  by  dialing  a  maximum  of  10  dig- 
its— the  six  digits  of  the  area  and  office  and  the  four 
digits  of  the  called  number.  In  calling  distant  cities, 
the  operator  does  not  actually  "dial'*  the  numbers. 
Instead,  she  uses  a  ten-button  key  set  which  is  ca- 
pable of  working  about  twice  as  fast  as  an  ordinary 
dial.  Each  time  she  presses  a  key,  a  tone  pulse  is 
sent  out  over  the  regular  voice  channels  to  the 
switching  center.  Each  tone  pulse  is  a  combination 
of  two  different  audible  frequencies,  which  are 
sorted  out  and  classified  by  the  switching  equip- 
ment, which  then  interprets  their  meaning  and  per- 
forms the  complex  switching  operations. 

Of  the  many  other  telephone  developments  of 
1949,  the  following  are  interesting  samples.  A  new 
telephone  instrument  with  better  speaking  and 
hearing  qualities  is  about  to  make  its  debut  in  sub- 
scriber service.  As  the  result  of  extensive  research 
effort,  most  of  the  400  parts  comprising  the  sub- 
scriber's telephone  set  have  been  re-designed,  the 
hand-piece  weight  reduced  25  percent  and  shaped 
to  fit  the  head  better;  nnger  is  lower  pitched  and 
adjustable  in  degree  of  loudness. 

A  new  electronic  device  weighing  only  about  one 
Ib.  helps  workmen  not  only  to  locate  the  position 
of  underground  cables,  but  to  determine  their  depth 
below  the  surface. 

A  new  "PBX"  developed  by  the  Bell  Laborato- 
ries provides  a  simplified  and  unique  arrangement 
of  cord  circuit  equipment  and  is  designed  to 
"grow"  with  the  user's  needs.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  postwar  developments  is  what 
the  Bell  System  calls  its  "No.  5  Crossbar  Switching 
System."  This  system  is  capable  of  operating  di- 
rectly with  all  present  local,  tandem,  and  toll- 
switching  systems.  In  addition,  it  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  tandem  or  toll-center  switching  office 
for  moderate  proportions  of  its  traffic  where  this  is 
advantageous. 

It  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  broad  require- 
ments of  nationwide  operator  toll  dialing,  and  is 
arranged  for  automatic  message  accounting,  which 
permits  extended  subscriber  dialing  of  toll  calls.  In 
addition  there  is  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  system 
to  enable  it  to  be  used  in  areas  ranging  from  four- 
digit  numbering  plan  operation  to  full  eleven-digit 
operation.  This  permits  it  to  be  used  in  isolated 
communities  where  an  office  code  is  not  required 
for  local  calls  and  yet  to  serve  eleven-digit  calls 
which  require  a  three-digit  national  area  code,  a 
three-digit  office  code,  and  five  digits  for  the  nu- 
mericals  and  station  letter  of  the  called  number. 

A  debate  by  telephone  between  Cleveland  and 
Columbus  was  conducted  recently  by  Ohio  Bell 
speakers'  clubs  in  the  two  cities.  A  trailer  park  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  now  provides  hotel-type  telephone 
service  for  its  patrons.  The  portable  telephones  pro- 
vided for  the  wheeled  homes  are  connected  to  a 
switchboard  in  the  park  office  by  plugging  them 
into  weatherproof  outlets  at  the  trailer  sites. 


A  mobile  flower  shop  in  Denver  is  equipped  with 
mobile  telephone  service.  A  telephone  call  brings 
the  florist  and  his  shop  to  the  customer's  front  door. 
A  World  Series  record  was  set  at  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company's  time  bureau  during  the  1949 
World's  Series  between  the  Yankees  and  the  Dodg- 
ers. Calls  for  scores  during  the  series  totaled  538,- 
945,  topping  all  previous  records  for  a  similar  five- 
day  period.  A  new  daily  traffic  record  was  set  on 
the  day  of  the  third  game,  with  171,450  calls  for 
scores  out  of  a  24-hour  total  of  243,450. 

By  means  of  a  telephone  service  now  being  of- 
fered, the  classroom  can,  in  effect,  be  brought  into 
the  homes  of  "shut-ins."  By  means  of  intercommu- 
nication systems  linking  their  homes  and  schools, 
incapacitated  students  are  able  to  listen  in  to  regu- 
lar classroom  activities  and  recite  as  if  they  were 
seated  there. 

Mobile  Service.  First  inaugurated  in  St.  Louis  in 
1946,  mobile  telephone  service  has  grown  rapidly. 
Within  a  year,  some  1 0,000  calls  per  week  were  be- 
ing made  in  39  mobile  service  areas  to  and  from 
more  than  1,400  motor  vehicles  and  water  craft. 
By  the  end  of  1949  more  than  7,000  mobile  units 
in  136  areas  were  making  and  receiving  more  than 
50,000  calls  per  week,  the  service  being  available 
in  many  of  the  major  cities  and  along  some  4,000 
miles  of  main  highway  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Service  also  was  being  given  to  IS  or  20  of  the 
main-line  railroad  passenger  trains  operating  daily 
between  New  York,  Washington,  Boston.  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Buffalo.  Also,  some  20  railroads  were 
using  commercial  radiotelephone  service  for  oper- 
ational use.  Service  to  ocean  and  harbor  vessels 
and  inland- waterway  craft  also  continues  to  in- 
crease. Some  11,000  vessels  and  150  aircraft  are 
equipped  for  two-way  conversation  with  any  tele- 
phone in  the  U  S. 

Telephone  Statistics.  Contrary  to  popular  concept, 
not  one — but  about  6,000  telephone  companies  are 
operating  in  the  United  States  Of  these,  23  are 
Bell  System  companies  and  the  lemainder  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  independently  of  the 
Bell  System.  These  "Independent"  companies  op- 
erate some  11,000  exchanges  scattered  from  coast 
to  coast,  serve  about  6  million  telephone  subscrib- 
ers, and  handle  about  500  million  messages  a  year 
For  interchange  and  long-distance  services,  these 
companies  interconnect  and  cooperate  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  Bell  System  companies.  The 
sizes  of  the  "Independents"  range  from  a  dozen  or 
so  telephones  to  one  serving  more  than  1,000  com- 
munities in  19  States.  The  larger  cities  served  by 
these  companies  included  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Erie, 
Pa.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.:  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Long  Beach 
and  Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  and  Tampa,  Fla. 

The  Bell  System  at  the  beginning  of  1949  had 
31.4  million  telephones  in  service,  and  by  October 
had  increased  this  to  32.9  million.  Of  this  total, 
more  than  10  million  had  been  installed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  in  1945,  representing  a  4-year 
gain  greater  than  the  total  gain  during  the  20  years 
preceding  the  war. 

Extension  of  rural  service  has  been  a  special 
project  of  the  Bell  System  since  the  war — it  previ- 
ously had  announced  a  goal  of  a  million  in  5  years 
— and  by  the  end  of  1949  1.4  million  had  been 
added,  to  bring  telephone  service  to  about  50  per- 
cent of  United  States  farms;  350,000  of  these  add- 
ed in  1949.  This  phase  of  telephone  expansion 
alone  has  involved  the  building  of  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  new  pole  lines  and  the  string- 
ing of  a  million  miles  of  new  wire,  to  say  nothing 
of  tbe  many  new  buildings  and  vast  quantities  of 
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new  switchboards  and  other  equipment  required. 

About  63  percent  of  all  homes  in  the  United 
States  had  telephones  at  the  beginning  of  1949. 
The  United  States  ranks  first  in  the  world,  with 
26.1  telephones  for  every  100  population.  Sweden, 
with  22,  was  the  only  other  having  more  than  20. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  10.  San  Francisco,  with 
49.6  per  100  population — about  one  telephone  for 
every  two  persons — still  leads  the  large  cities  of  the 
world.  New  York  and  Chicago  are  the  only  cities 
having  more  than  a  million  telephones.  Evans- 
ton,  ID.,  leads  all  large  cities  in  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  family  use  of  telephones,  about  99 
percent  of  its  families  having  telephones. 

Radiot«Uphon».  Radiotelephone  service  falls  into 
two  general  categories:  (a)  direct  customer  serv- 
ice, and  (b)  as  a  radio- relay  beam  channel  for 
trunk-line  transmission  between  designated  points 
in  preference  to  wire  lines  or  cable  circuits.  In  this 
latter  category,  the  radio-relay  system  for  intercity 
long-distance  trunk-line  service  is  being  expanded 
steadily.  The  latest  major  link  was  under  construc- 
tion between  New  York  and  Chicago  as  1949 
closed.  Routed  via  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  this 
new  system  will  require  33  intermediate  relay  sta- 
tions ranging  in  height  from  60  to  200  feet,  each 
located  to  assure  an  unobstructed  line-of-sight 
channel  to  the  next  station  on  either  side. 

This  new  New  York-Chicago  system  was  re- 
ported to  be  designed  to  be  simpler  to  maintain, 
more  reliable,  and  ultimately  to  provide  more  chan- 
nels than  any  micro-wave  system  now  in  service. 
Its  improved  equipment  is  built  around  an  entirely 
new  tube,  called  a  "close-spaced-triodc"  because 
of  the  remarkably  small  space — about  one-fifth  the 
diameter  of  a  human  hair — between  the  tube's  grid 
and  its  cathode.  Its  design  features  give  this  tube 
outstanding  qualities  in  performance  at  very  high 
frequencies  and  introduce  several  radical  depar- 
tures from  ordinary  electronic  techniques.  The  tube 
will  serve  as  an  amplifier,  modulator,  oscillator,  and 
frequency-multiplier  in  repeaters  and  terminal 
equipment. 

Radiotelephone  service  to  ships  at  sea  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  Dec.  8,  1949.  The  first 
such  call  was  made  Dec.  8,  1929,  when  a  call  was 
made  from  New  York  to  the  Leviatlian  some  200 
miles  at  sea.  When  the  service  was  initiated,  calls 
were  limited  to  a  range  of  about  1,500  miles,  or 
three  days  out  of  New  York.  In  1949,  with  overseas 
switchboards  at  New  York,  Miami,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  was  possible  to  call  practically  any  large 
liner  anywhere  in  the  world.  By  the  end  of  1949, 
such  calls  were  being  made  at  the  rate  of  about 
15,000  per  year. 

Overseas  radiotelephone  service  to  land  stations 
has  grown  apace,  to  an  extent  that  nearly  95  per- 
cent of  the  telephones  all  over  the  world  can  be 
called  from  any  telephone  in  the  United  States.  In 
1949,  an  estimated  800,000  overseas  calls  were 
made.  Users  of  overseas  service  by  the  end  of  1949 
were  reported  to  be  calling  oftener  and  talking  for 
shorter  periods  than  previously,  the  average  length 
of  call  having  dropped  from  6.5  minutes  in  1948  to 
6.2  minutes  in  1949.  Messages  were  up  to  about 
58,000  per  month,  8  percent  above  1948. 

The  most  extensive  overseas  hookup  reported  to 
date  involved  some  40,000  miles  of  radio  and  wire 
channels  for  a  Dayton,  Ohio,  firm  to  hold  a  tele- 
phone conference  simultaneously  with  representa- 
tives in  London,  Oslo,  Zurich,  Cairo,  Tokyo,  Syd- 
ney, Havana,  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  longest  radio- 
telephone link  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  United 
States  was  opened  late  in  1949  to  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa.  This  7,840-mile  circuit  makes  unnec- 


essary the  routing  of  such  calls  via  London,  Eng- 
land, as  before.  Coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran  for  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States,  regular  telephone  service  was  established 
between  the  United  States  and  Iran,  via  regular 
radiotelephone  circuit  to  Berne,  Switzerland,  thence 
through  Swiss  facilities  to  Teheran. 

Walkie-talkies  were  being  tried  out  by  the  Long 
Lines  Department  of  the  Bell  System  to  aid  in  out- 
side plant  construction  and  maintenance.  They 
proved  especially  useful  in  the  construction  of  the 
Charlotte- Augusta  coaxial  cable  through  the  Geor- 
gia swamps  and  in  expediting  repair  work  after  the 
1949  Florida  Hurricane.  The  9-lb.  sets  provide 
two-way  communication  up  to  2y>  miles.  The  radio- 
telephone link  between  the  mainland  and  Catahna 
Island  off  the  coast  of  southern  California  gave  way 
to  twin  submarine  cables  in  August,  1949. 

Radio.  A  welter  of  claims,  counterclaims,  and 
confusion  about  regular  radio  broadcast  "AM*  (am- 
plitude-modulated), "FM"  (frequency-modulated), 
and  "TV"  (television)  confronted  the  radio  audi- 
ence in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  1949 
— and  had  not  been  much  clarified  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  As  one  result,  the  sales  of  both  radio  and 
television  sets  failed  to  come  up  to  manufacturers' 
expectations  or  hopes,  in  spite  of  the  Radio  Manu- 
facturers Association  promotion  for  "a  set  in  every 
room." 

FM  radio  fared  particularly  poorly.  One  obvious 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  TV  came  along 
much  more  rapidly  than  originally  expected  in  the 
timing  of  its  development,  and  the  competition  for 
public  attention  was  easily  won  by  the  questionable 
glamour  of  TV.  Another  reason,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  lies  in  the  fact — well  known  to  qualified 
technicians — that  FM  radio,  to  give  perceptibly 
higher-quality  and  more  satisfactory  reception  to 
the  radio  listener,  requires  high  quality  in  the  cir- 
cuit and  materials  of  the  receiving  set,  especially  in 
the  audio  amplifier  and  speaker. 

This  lends  itself  very  poorly  to  the  price  compe- 
tition which  unfortunately  characterizes  radio  de- 
velopment and  sales  promotion  as  a  whole,  and 
any  temporizing  with  this  required  quality  leaves 
the  owner  of  a  cheap  or  poor  FM  set  no  better  off 
than  he  would  be  with  a  mediocre  AM  set,  and 
definitely  worse  off  than  he  would  be  in  most  in- 
stances with  a  good-quality  AM  set.  FM  shows  up 
to  best  advantage  in  its  ability  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  atmospheric — or  "static" — disturbances; 
but  this,  too,  can  be  over-promoted  for  it  is  satis- 
factorily effective  only  where  the  FM  broadcasting 
station  is  close  enough  to  the  receiving  set  to  as- 
sure a  strong  signal  pick-up,  and  where  the  atmos- 
pheric disturbances  normally  are  bad. 

Statistically,  FM  radio  as  of  the  end  of  1949  may 
be  reported  as  follows:  stations  on  the  air,  687  as 
of  January  1,  and  837  as  of  November  15;  con- 
struction permits  outstanding,  718  as  of  January  1, 
and  386  as  of  November  15;  applications  pending, 
85  as  of  January  1,  and  51  as  of  November  15.  Sta- 
tistically, AM  radio  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
stations  on  the  air,  1,867  as  of  January  1,  and  2,029 
as  of  November  15;  construction  permits,  260  is- 
sued during  the  year,  and  120  of  these  outstanding 
as  of  November  15.  With  minor  exceptions,  the 
new  stations  were  small  ones  of  limited  local  radius 
and  limited  to  daytime  operation,  going  off  the 
air  at  sundown. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  made 
on  May  3  a  long-awaited  announcement  allocating 
42  shortwave  radio  channels  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  public  utility  companies  incidental  to  their  sys- 
tem operations. 
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The  new  rules  became  effective  July  1,  and 
placed  all  shortwave  radio  operations  of  electric, 
gas,  water,  and  steam  utilities,  including  the  co- 
operatives, into  a  new  "Power  Radio  Service"  sub- 
division of  the  FCC  Industrial  Radio  Service.  Pow- 
er radio  was  assigned  11  exclusive  frequencies  in 
the  30-44  megacycle  band,  22  in  the  44-50  me 
band  (formerly  television  assignment),  and  9  in 
the  152-162  me  band.  In  addition,  the  service  will 
share  with  other  industrial  services  use  of  the 
2,292-kilocycle  frequency;  it  may  use  the  4,637.5- 
kc  frequency  only  in  the  daytime;  and  will  share 
with  marine  mobile  services  the  use  of  35.06,  35.10, 
35.14,  and  35.18  me.  For  development  and  experi- 
mental work,  power  radio  also  was  allocated  a 
shared  use  of  other  frequencies  including  90  be- 
tween 72.02  and  75.98  me,  and  20  in  the  456-458 
me  bands. 

These  new  FCC  regulations  also  allow  the  es- 
tablishment of  non-profit  corporations  or  associa- 
tions to  furnish  shortwave  communications  serv- 
ices to  utilities,  provided  that  any  such  unit  must 
serve  all  utilities  in  any  single  area,  and  must  show 
that  it  actually  operates  non-profit.  A  radio  manu- 
facturer demonstrated  to  an  industrial  group  a 
micro-wave  system  designed  for  industrial  service, 
especially  the  coordination  of  diverse  and  scattered 
operations.  The  system  seemed  to  offer  possibilities 
for  remote  supervisory  control,  telemetering,  tele- 
graph, teletypewriter,  and  voice  channels  in  various 
combinations.  A  simulated  range  of  2,000  miles 
was  demonstrated. 

One  of  the  large  electrical  manufacturers  an- 
nounced the  introduction  of  a  new  receiving  tube 
in  which  an  electron  beam  is  focused  upon  a  grid 
through  a  narrow  slot  in  a  positive  accelerator, 
marking  a  radical  departure  from  conventional  de- 
sign. This  so-called  'gated-beam"  tube  represents 
the  first  large  scale  commercial  application  of  this 
form  of  "cathode  gun"  to  receiving  tubes. 

Telegraphy.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  moved 
ahead  in  1949  toward  completion  of  its  $80  million 
mechanization  program.  Fourteen  of  a  projected  15 
high-speed  switching  centers  had  been  installed 
by  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  nationwide  network. 
Late  in  the  year  Western  Union  management  put 
forward  a  detailed  proposal  for  integration  of  do- 
mestic and  international  record  communications 
companies  with  Western  Union  as  a  nucleus.  See 
TELEVISION.  — G.  Ross  HENNINGER 

COMMUNISM.  The  year  1949  brought  Soviet  Com- 
munism a  great  victory  in  Asia  and  a  series  of  set- 
backs in  Europe.  Everywhere  in  western  Europe 
Communism  receded,  chiefly  because  of  economic 
stabilization  fostered  by  the  operation  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  And  in  Eastern  Europe  Tito's  thus  far 
successful  defiance  of  Soviet  pressure  not  only 
brought  Yugoslavia  into  closer  and  closer  relations 
with  the  West  but  made  Titoism  a  dangerous  chal- 
lenge to  Soviet  authority  in  all  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries. 

Yugoslavia.  In  January,  1949,  seven  months  after 
his  denunciation  by  the  Cominform  (Communist 
Information  Bureau),  Marshal  Tito,  addressing  the 
second  congress  of  the  Serbian  Communist  party, 
reasserted  both  his  loyalty  to  Marxist-Leninist  prin- 
ciples and  his  determination  to  apply  those  princi- 
ples in  Yugoslavia  without  regard  to  the  demands 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  year  Yugoslavia 
gave  no  indication  of  a  retreat  from  Communism: 
both  industrial  and  agricultural  collectivization  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  government  con- 
tinued to  model  itself  on  the  Soviet  dictatorship. 
In  its  foreign  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  Yugoslavia 


courted  the  Western  powers  and  joined  the  opposi- 
tion to  Russia  in  the  United  Nations. 

Russia,  meanwhile,  exerted  more  and  more  pres- 
sure on  Yugoslavia,  both  directly  and  through  the 
satellite  states.  In  Greece  a  movement  for  Mace- 
donian independence  was  initiated  in  the  hope  of 
disaffecting  the  Yugoslav  Macedonians.  A  Moscow 
note  of  August  20  denounced  Tito  and  his  asso- 
ciates as  "Fascist  lunatics,"  and  called  for  their 
overthrow.  On  September  8,  Vittorio  Vidali,  a 
leader  of  the  Trieste  Communists,  announced  that 
a  "true"  Communist  party  had  been  formed  by 
Yugoslav  exiles  and  was  preparing  for  civil  war. 
On  September  29,  the  Soviet  Union  abrogated  its 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Yugoslavia,  and  its  example 
was  followed  within  the  next  few  days  by  Poland, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
There  were  constant  rumors  of  troop  concentra- 
tions on  the  Yugoslav  borders  and  on  November  29 
the  Cominform  announced  that  Tito  must  be  over- 
thrown. 

Titoism.  The  more  successful  Tito's  resistance 
proved,  the  more  determined  Soviet  leaders  became 
to  stamp  out  nationalist  tendencies  in  the  Com- 
munist parties  in  other  countries  within  the  Soviet 
orbit.  Even  in  1948  there  were  shake-ups  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  parties  of  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, and  Albania,  and  in  1949  purges  took  place 
in  all  the  Cominform  countries. 

Hungary  witnessed  the  most  dramatic  events  in 
the  struggle  to  consolidate  Cominform  power.  After 
having  struck  a  blow  at  the  Catholic  Church  by 
the  conviction  of  Cardinal  Mmdszenty  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  and  after  having  tightened  its  grip  on  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  the  governmental  bureau- 
cracy, and  the  army,  the  Hungarian  Communist 
party  plunged  into  a  spectacular  treason  trial  on  the 
Moscow  model.  On  June  15  the  party  expelled  one 
of  its  leaders,  Laszlo  Rajk,  who  had  served  as  for- 
eign minister.  Three  days  later  he  was  arrested,  and 
September  16  he  and  seven  co-defendants  went  on 
trial.  Mr.  Rajk's  confession  proclaimed  that  he  had 
always  been  a  Trotskyite  and  that  he,  along  with 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  Marshal  Tito,  had  joined 
American  agents  in  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hungarian  government.  He  and  two  other  leading 
party  members  were  found  guilty  of  treason,  and 
on  October  15  were  hanged.  The  other  defendants 
were  either  given  prison  sentences  or  turned  over 
to  the  army  for  court  martial. 

Everywhere  there  were  changes.  Kotchi  Drodze, 
who  had  been  second  in  command  in  Albania,  was 
deposed,  arrested,  and  executed.  In  April,  Traicho 
Kostov,  a  leading  Bulgarian  Communist,  once 
Georgi  Dimitrov's  right-hand  man,  was  removed 
from  office,  ousted  from  the  Communist  party,  and 
brought  to  trial  for  treason  and  espionage.  On  De- 
cember 7  he  startled  the  court  by  repudiating  the 
confession  he  had  made — under  torture,  he  said — 
and  proclaiming  his  innocence.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  was  executed  on  December  16.  It  was 
believed  by  many  that  Dimitrov  himself,  who  died 
in  July,  was  secretly  sympathetic  to  Tito.  Dimitrov 
was  succeeded  as  premier  by  Vassil  Kolarov,  but 
it  was  Vice  Premier  Vulko  Chervenkov  who  repre- 
sented Bulgaria  at  the  celebration  of  Stalin's  70th 
birthday,  and  observers  believed  that  he  was  slated 
to  become  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria. 

In  Poland  Wladslaw  Gomulka,  deposed  as  vice 
premier  in  1948,  was  expelled  from  the  central 
committee  of  the  Communist  party  in  November, 
1949,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  admitted  his 
mistakes  and  proclaimed  his  adherence  to  Moscow. 
Zenon  Kliszko  and  General  Spychalski  were  also 
removed  from  office,  and  a  treason  trial  seemed 
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likely.  The  appointment  of  a  Russian  general,  Mar- 
shal Konstantin  K.  Rokossovsky,  as  Polish  minister 
of  defense  demonstrated  the  subservience  of  Poland 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  General  Markos  Vafiades,  fa- 
mous leader  of  the  Greek  rebels,  was  replaced  by 
John  loannides. 

Not  only  were  Communist  parties  in  the  satellite 
countries  purged  of  elements  suspected  of  the  Tito- 
ist  heresy;  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  create  in 
the  masses  a  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
were  Soviet  friendship  weeks,  and  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  importance  of  learning  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Stalin's  works  and  the  History  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  circulated 
in  large  editions.  The  Communist-controlled  press 
preached  the  glories  of  Soviet  industry,  agriculture, 
science,  and  sport,  and  also  echoed  the  Soviet  at- 
tack on  "cosmopolitanism." 

The  Communists  struggled  not  only  against  the 
Titoists  but  against  enemies  of  every  sort.  In  Czech- 
oslovakia, most  recently  and  least  perfectly  con- 
quered of  the  satellites,  the  struggle  was  peculiarly 
intense.  On  February  22,  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Communist  seizure  of  power,  party  members  were 
ordered  to  crusade  against  "capitalist  remnants." 
Thousands  of  suspects  were  anested  in  May  and 
other  thousands  in  October,  most  of  them  members 
of  the  middle  class.  On  October  25  Vladimir  Clem- 
entis,  foreign  minister,  was  charged  with  Titoism, 
and  there  was  a  report  that  Klement  Gottwald, 
Czech  president  and  leader  of  the  party,  might  be 
purged. 

Throughout  the  Soviet  sphere,  the  Communists 
carried  on  a  vigorous  warfare  with  the  Catholic 
Church  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  this  struggle 
reached  a  dramatic  climax  in  Hungary',  with  the 
conviction  of  Cardinal  Minds/enty  on  charges  of 
treason.  The  use  of  drugs,  it  was  asserted,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  primate's  confession  of  guilt.  In 
Czechoslovakia  laws  wc«re  adopted  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  a  state-approved  "Catholic 
Action"  was  formed,  loyal  to  the  Prague  regime. 
Catholic  clergy  defied  the  new  laws,  and  Arch- 
bishop Beran  was  kept  under  police  surveillance. 

Although  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  other  satel- 
lite government  would  be  able  to  imitate  Tito's  suc- 
cessful defiance  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  was 
clear  evidence  that  Moscow  would  have  to  reckon 
with  nationalist  sentiment  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Germany.  In  the  other  cold  war,  that  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  Germany  was  again 
a  major  battlefield.  In  the  elections  held  in  the 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation  on  May  15  and  16,  one- 
third  of  the  votes  were  cast  against  the  Communist 
list  of  delegates  for  the  People's  Congress.  Most 
observers  felt  that  the  Communists  were  becoming 
increasingly  unpopular  in  the  eastern  zone,  partly 
because  of  the  behavior  of  Soviet  occupation  forces 
and  partly  because  of  poor  economic  conditions. 
One  minor  indication  of  Soviet  unpopularity  came 
on  August  22,  when  50  Berlin  Communists,  led  by 
Kark  Heinz  Scholz,  announced  the  formation  of  a 
Free  Communist  party,  opposed  to  Soviet  imperial- 
ism and  friendly  to  Tito.  In  western  Germany,  in 
the  election  of  August  14,  the  Communists  polled 
1,360,443  votes,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
cast. 

In  spite  of  these  setbacks,  the  Communists  pro- 
ceeded with  their  plan  to  establish  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  in  the  Soviet  occupation 
zone.  William  Pieck,  a  veteran  Communist,  was 
inaugurated  president  on  October  11.  Otto  Grote- 
wohl,  one  of  the  Social  Democrats  who  joined  the 
Communists  in  1946  in  forming  the  Socialist  Unity 
party,  became  minister-president  or  premier. 
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France,  England,  and  the  United  States  refused 
to  recognize  the  legality  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  as  Russia  had  refused  to  recognize  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  organized  a  few  weeks 
earlier  in  the  western  zone.  German  Communists 
did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  was  merely  a  step  in  their  program  for 
the  control  of  all  of  Germany.  The  withdrawal  of 
Russian  occupation  troops  seemed  almost  certain 
as  a  bid  for  popular  support,  and  the  restoration  to 
Germany  of  some  of  the  Polish-held  territory  east 
of  the  Oder-Nicsse  line  was  a  possibility.  Commun- 
ists also  counted  heavily  on  a  winter  of  hardships 
in  western  Germany. 

Western  Europe.  Elsewhere  in  Western  Europe, 
Communists  had  few  grounds  for  satisfaction.  On 
February  22,  Maurice  Thorez,  general  secretary  of 
the  French  Communist  party,  announced  a  crusade 
against  the  Atlantic  pact,  and  proclaimed  that  his 
party  would  support  the  U.S.S.R.  in  case  of  a  war 
between  France  and  Russia.  Four  days  later  Pal- 
miro  Togliatti,  Italian  Communist  leader,  echoed 
Thorez's  statement,  and  on  February  27  Harry  Pol- 
litt,  general  secretary  of  the  British  Communist  par- 
ty, said  that  British  Communists  would  organize 
strikes  to  stop  an  "imperialist  aggressive  war 
against  the  U.S.S.R." 

Tins  outspokenness  contributed  to  the  general 
decline  of  Communist  influence.  In  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  held  in  September,  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  membership  supported  the  anti- 
Communist  position  of  the  general  council.  In  the 
local  elections  held  in  France  in  March,  the  Com- 
munists reached  their  lowest  point  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  party  leaders  complained  of  the 
decline  in  membership  and  influence.  In  Italy,  on 
March  21,  the  defense  minister  in  the  de  Gasperi 
cabinet  asserted  that  the  Communist  party  had  lost 
700,000  members  in  twelve  months.  Togliatti  de- 
nied this,  but  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  a 
loss  of  influence.  In  1949  Communists  controlled 
only  27  percent  of  the  seats  in  town  and  city  coun- 
cils, whereas  they  had  controlled  47  percent  in 
1947,  and  the  Communist  call  for  a  general  strike 
on  December  1  received  little  support.  In  Austria, 
on  October  9,  the  Communists  polled  5.5  percent 
of  the  vote,  approximately  the  same  as  in  1945. 

Titoism  had  its  influence  in  the  West.  Pcder 
Furubotn,  secretary  general  of  the  Norwegian 
Communist  party,  and  most  of  the  other  high  of- 
ficials of  that  party  were  expelled  in  October  as 
Titoists.  There  was  a  small  but  active  group  of 
avowed  Titoists  in  Italy.  Yrjo  Leino,  leading  Fin- 
nish Communist,  was  said  to  be  under  suspicion  of 
Titoism.  And  in  France  a  group  of  intellectuals  who 
had  hitherto  supported  the  Soviet  Union  took  a 
pro-Tito  position. 

United  States.  While  Communism  continued  to  be 
a  subject  of  major  public  concern,  Communist 
power  everywhere  declined.  On  November  8,  in 
the  one  clear-cut  political  test,  Earl  Brown  defeated 
Benjamin  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  Communist  candidate  for 
re-election  to  the  New  York  City  Council,  by  a 
vote  of  3  to  1.  Also  significant  was  the  poor  show- 
ing of  Vito  Marcantonio,  candidate  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled American  Labor  party,  in  the 
New  York  mayoralty  contest. 

In  the  labor  movement  the  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munists was  even  more  dramatic  At  its  annual  con- 
vention, held  in  Cleveland  early  in  November,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  expelled  the 
United  Electrical  Workers  and  the  Farm  Equip- 
ment Workers,  and  turned  over  to  its  executive 
board  the  task  of  dealing  with  ten  other  unions  in 
which  Communist  influence  was  strong. 
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Three  trials  dramatized  the  issue  of  Communism 
for  Americans  during  1949.  One  of  these,  the  trial 
of  Judith  Coplon  on  a  charge  of  stealing  govern- 
ment secrets,  nad  no  direct  connection  with  Ameri- 
can Communism.  The  second,  the  trial  of  Alger 
Hiss  for  perjury,  was  significant  as  demonstrating 
that  a  connection  had  at  one  time  existed  between 
the  Communist  party  of  the  United  States  and  So- 
viet espionage  agents — this  regardless  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  Mr.  Hiss.  Most  important  of  the 
three  was  the  trial  of  11  Communist  leaders, 
charged  with  violating  the  Smith  Act,  which  makes 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  "advocate,  abet,  ad- 
vise, or  teach  the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or 
propriety  of  overthrowing  or  destroying  any  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  by  force  or  violence." 
(Twelve  leaders  were  indicted,  but  the  trial  of 
William  Z.  Foster,  general  chairman  of  the  party, 
was  deferred  because  of  his  serious  illness.)  The 
trial,  presided  over  by  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina, 
continued  for  nearly  nine  months.  The  prosecution 
offered  as  evidence  not  only  many  Communist  doc- 
uments but  also  the  testimony  of  several  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  who  had 
served  as  party  functionaries.  The  defense  main- 
tained that  the  Communist  leaders  had  advocated 
governmental  change  by  peaceful  means  only. 
After  eight  hours  of  deliberation,  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  October  14,  and  a  week 
later  Judge  Medina  sentenced  10  of  the  defendants 
to  imprisonment  for  five  years  and  a  fine  of  $10,000 
each.  Robert  Thompson,  because  of  his  war  record, 
was  given  a  prison  sentence  of  three  years.  The 
Communists  immediately  took  steps  to  appeal  the 
case.  Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McCrath  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  decision  did  not  outlaw 
the  Communist  party,  but  it  was  assumed  that,  if 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Smith  Act,  Communist  leaders  throughout  the 
country  would  promptly  be  indicted. 

Communism  figured  in  the  news  on  other  occa- 
sions. On  March  25-27,  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions  held  a  "Cultural 
and  Scientific  Conference  for  World  Peace"  in  New 
York  City.  Strongly  supported,  if  not  dominated,  by 
Communists  and  close  fellow- travelers,  the  confer- 
ence was  addressed  by  Alexander  Fadeev,  general 
secretary  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers,  and  by 
Dmitri  Shostakovich,  Soviet  composer.  The  ses- 
sions were  picketed  by  representatives  of  many 
patriotic  organizations,  and  a  counter-rally  at  Free- 
dom House  was  sponsored  by  anti-Communist  in- 
tellectuals. 

Anna  Louise  Strong,  author  of  many  books  and 
articles  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  was  expelled 
from  Russia  in  February  on  charges  of  "espionage 
and  subversive  activity."  Earl  Browder,  wno  was 
made  American  representative  of  Soviet  publishing 
houses  in  1946,  after  he  had  been  deposed  as  gen- 
eral secretary  and  expelled  from  the  Communist 
party,  was  dropped  from  the  Soviet  payroll  in  July. 
On  August  27,  Paul  Robeson,  noted  Negro  singer 
and  outspoken  Soviet  sympathizer,  was  prevented 
by  a  mob  from  giving  a  concert  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Peekskill,  N.Y.,  and  a  second  attempt  to 
hold  the  concert  resulted  in  serious  rioting. 

William  Z.  Foster,  chairman,  and  Eugene  Den- 
nis, secretary,  of  the  CPUSA  ( Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America),  followed  the  lead 
of  their  European  comrades,  announcing  on  March 
2  that  they  would  not  support  the  United  States 
in  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  "If,"  they  said, 
"despite  the  efforts  of  the  peace  forces  of  America 
and  the  world,  Wall  Street  should  succeed  in 
plunging  the  world  into  war,  we  would  oppose  it 


as  an  unjust,  aggressive,  imperialist  war,  as  an  un- 
democratic and  anti-Socialist  war,  destructive  of 
the  deepest  interests  of  the  American  people  and 
all  humanity."  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
Titoism  was  strong  within  the  party  itself,  but  vari- 
ous fellow-travelers,  among  them  Louis  Adamic 
and  Jo  Davidson,  proclaimed  their  support  of  Tito. 

China.  Having  overrun  Manchuria  in  the  latter 
part  of  1948,  the  Communists  struck  vigorously  in 
1949,  winning  control  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  The  Chinese  Red  army  captured  Tientsin 
on  January  15  and  Peiping  on  January  31.  In  March 
a  provisional  government  was  set  up  north  of  the 
Yangtze  River,  and  Peiping  was  made  the  capital 
of  Communist  China.  For  several  weeks  negotia- 
tions went  on  between  the  Communists  ana  the 
Nationalists,  breaking  down  late  in  April.  The 
Communist  offensive  along  the  Yangtze  began  im- 
mediately, and  met  only  weak  resistance.  Nanking 
fell  on  April  24,  Shanghai  on  May  27.  Canton  on 
October  15,  and  Chungking  on  November  30.  This 
left  virtually  all  the  mainland  in  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  and  Nationalist  headquarters  were 
transferred  to  Formosa. 

On  September  21,  the  Communist  leader  Mao 
Tse-tung  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Mao  became  chairman  of 
the  Central  Government  Council,  and  Chou  En-lai 
was  named  premier.  A  cabinet  of  37  members  was 
announced  on  October  20.  Six  regional  govern- 
ments were  created  in  a  drastic  administrative  re- 
organization of  the  country. 

Elsewher*  in  Asia.  Communist  victories  in  China 
gave  a  stimulus  to  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
colonial  countries  of  Asia.  Revolutionary  leaders 
from  southeast  Asia,  Korea,  Japan,  and  India  con- 
ferred in  Peiping  in  November.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, Communism  seemed  to  be  losing  rather  than 
gaining  strength.  The  revolutionary  Viet  Nam  gov- 
ernment was  still  powerful  in  French  Indo-China, 
but  in  Burma,  Malaya,  and  Thailand  anti-Com- 
munist forces  were  strong,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Dutch  government  to  transfer  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  to  the  United  States  of  Indone- 
sia struck  an  effective  blow  against  Communism  in 
that  area.  Communists  remained  a  small  minority 
in  Japan,  and  in  South  Korea  the  anti-Communist 
government  of  Syngman  Rhee  appeared  to  be  func- 
tioning well,  though  always  threatened  by  its  Com- 
munist-dominated neighbor  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula. 

Most  observers  believed  that  the  Communist 
movement  was  highly  nationalistic  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  and  it  was  asserted  that  Moscow 
would  have  difficulty  in  maintaining  control,  even 
in  China.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution, Chinese  Communist  leaders  again  pro- 
claimed their  loyalty  to  Stalin,  and  Mao  Tse-tung, 
who  went  to  Moscow  to  pay  tribute  to  Stalin  on 
his  70th  birthday,  proclaimed  eternal  friendship  be- 
tween China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
felt  that  in  the  long  run  the  Communists  would 
have  to  take  into  account  the  national  interests  of 
the  country  they  had  conquered. 

— GRANVUXE  HICKS 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

The  national  association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  organized  in  February, 
1918,  as  a  national  clearing  house  of  ideas  and  serv- 
ices for  local  Community  Chests  and  Councils  of 
Social  Agencies. 

Of  the  1,679  Community  Chests  and  Councils  of 
Social  Agencies  in  operation  in  September,  1949, 
( 1,270  Chests  and  409  Councils),  1,207  Chests  and 
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382  Councils  were  in  continental  U.S.:  5  Chests 
and  4  Councils  in  Hawaii;  50  Chests  and  22  Coun- 
cils in  Canada;  2  Chests  in  South  Africa;  1  Chest 
in  the  Virgin  Islands;  1  Chest  in  Puerto  Rico;  1 
Council  in  the  British  West  Indies;  2  Chests  in  Ja- 
pan; 1  Chest  in  the  Philippines;  and  1  Chest  in 
Alaska.  Almost  every  city  in  the  U.S.  (except  New 
York  City,  which  has  a  limited  joint  financing  or- 
ganization) in  1949  had  a  Community  Chest  or 
similar  plan  of  federated  financing  for  its  voluntary 
social  services.  In  1,152  cities  in  1948  more  than 
18  million  contributions  totaling  $188,061,328  were 
given  to  Community  Chests  to  be  used  during  1949 
for  voluntary  Red  Feather  services  in  local  com- 
munities. In  1949  the  reactivated  USO  got  its  ma- 
jor financial  support  through  inclusion  in  Chest 
campaigns  throughout  the  country. 

Officers  for  1949  were:  Honorary  President, 
Gerard  Swope;  President,  Edward  L.  Ryerson; 
Vice-Presidents,  J.  B.  Adoue,  Jr.,  Hon.  Charles  C. 
Cabot,  Philip  Morgan,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Russell; 
Treasurer,  Milton  H.  Glover;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Os- 
wald B.  Lord;  Executive  Director,  Ralph  H.  Blanch- 
ard.  Address:  155  East  44  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

COMMUNITY  TRUSTS.  The  aggregate  charitable  re- 
sources of  upwards  of  75  Community  trusts  and 
foundations  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Ha- 
waii had  risen  to  $91,401,968  at  the  beginning  of 
1949  from  $81,362,269  a  year  before.  The  New 
York  Community  Trust  administers  100  memorial 
funds  having  a  value  of  $18,201,629.  Resources  of 
$13,308,000  were  reported  by  the  Chicago  Com- 
munity Trust;  $11,094,406  by  the  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation; $8,563,382  by  the  Permanent  Chanty 
Fund,  Boston;  and  $7,312,002  by  the  California 
Community  Foundation,  Los  Angeles. 

Philanthropic  distribution  from  these  funds  rose 
to  $3,361,521  in  1948  from  $2,250,169  in  1947. 
The  largest  outpayments  were  in  New  York,  $649,- 
910;  Kalamazoo,  $558,371;  Chicago,  $420,716; 
Cleveland,  $417,068;  and  Boston,  $353,551.  Gifts 
to  Community  foundations  in  1948  totaled  $3,116,- 
988.  The  largest  receipts  were  in  New  York,  $770,- 
261;  Minneapolis,  $475,000;  and  Los  Angeles, 
$362,147.  During  1948,  the  San  Francisco  Foun- 
dation became  operative  while  the  Lake  County 
Foundation,  Painesville,  Ohio,  made  its  initial  dis- 
tribution of  funds. 

Community  trusts  are  administrative  media  for 
multiple  charitable  funds,  each  of  which  retains 
its  separate  identity  within  the  trust.  A  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  these  trusts  is  their  power  to  amend 
the  uses  for  which  particular  funds  are  applicable, 
if,  in  changing  conditions,  originally  designated 
charitable  purposes  become  obsolete. 

Directing  personnel  of  the  New  York  Community 
Trust,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y.,  include 
Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees 
Committee,  Thomas  M.  Debevoise,  Chairman  of 
the  Distribution  Committee,  and  Ralph  Hayes,  Ex- 
ecutive Director. 

COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY,   Bur.au  of  th..  A 

Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury 
which  has  general  supervision  over  national  banks; 
established  1863.  Comptroller:  Preston  Delano. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES.  The  Con- 
gregational churches  in  America  date  back  to  the 
early  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  The  Chris- 
tian churches  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Wes- 
ley an  and  revival  movements  of  the  18th  century. 
These  two  church  groups  merged  in  1931.  From 
earliest  days  the  denomination  has  preached  and 


taught  democratic  ideals  and  has  fostered  colleges, 
schools,  and  social  agencies. 

The  denomination  includes  5,715  self-governing 
churches,  3,270  pastors.  2,378  ordained  persons  en- 
gaged as  educators,  chaplains,  missionaries,  etc., 
with  a  total  membership  of  1,184,661  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  1,764  missionary  churches  with 
231,120  members. 

Contributions  totaled  $5,596,949  (1948);  in- 
vestments, $37,146,938;  and  church  property  was 
valued  at  $241,351,575.  The  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  reported  income  of  $1,980,330, 
while  the  total  income  of  all  national  agencies  from 
all  sources  was  $8,294,874.  Headquarters:  287 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

CONGRESS,  Unit«d  StatM.  The  81st  U.S.  Congress 
convened  for  its  second  session  on  Jan.  3,  1950.  As 
of  that  date,  it  comprised  the  following  members: 
United  State.  S.naU.  Alben  W.  Barkley  is  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
Senate. 

President  pro  tempore:  Kenneth  McKellar 
Chaplain:  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  D.D. 
Majority  floor  leader:  Scott  Lucas 
Majority  whip:  Francis  J.  Myers 
Minority  floor  leader:  Kenneth  S.  Wherry 
Minority  whip-:  Leverett  Saltonstall 
Secretary  of  die  Senate:  Leslie  L.  Biffle 
Secretary  for  the  majority:  Felton  Johnston 
Secretary  for  the  minority:  J.  Mark  Trice 
Sergeant  at  arms:  Joseph  C.  Duke 
Chief  clerk:  Emery  L.  Frazier 
Democratic  Senators  (54)  are  indicated  bv  (D); 
Republican  Senators  (42)  by  (R),  in  the  bst  fol- 
lowing. 


Senator  Address 

Alabama 

Lister  Hill   ( D )      Montgomery    .  , 

John  Sparkman   (D)      .  .    .    Huntsville      .    , 
Arizona 

Carl  Hayden   ( D ) Phoenix     . 

Ernest  W.  McFarland  ( D )    .  Florence 
Arkansas 

John  L.  McClellan   (D)    . . .  Camden 
.  William  Fulbnght  (D)    .    Fayetteville 

California 

Sheridan  Downey   ( D )    .      .  Lacuna  Beach 
William  F.  Knowland  (R)    .Oakland 

Colorado 

Edwin  C.  Johnson    ( D )    ...  Craig 
Eugene  D.  Millikm  ( R )         .  Denver    . 
Conn«cfieuf 

Brien  McMahon    (  D ) Norwalk 

William  Benton  (D)        ...     Southport 
D«/awor« 

John  J.  Williams  (R)      Millsboro     .    . 

J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.   (D) Dover    

Florida 

Claude  Pepper    ( D ) Tallahassee 

Spessard  L.  Holland   (D).  .  .  Bartow       .       . 

Georgia 

Walter  F.  George   (D). 
Richard  B.  Russell  (D). 


Term  Expires 

.    1951 
..    ..1955 

1951 
.    1953 

1955 
.    1951 

.    1951 
1953 

. . 1955 
. . 1951 

....1951 
.  .      .      1953 

.1953 
. . 1955 

1951 
1953 


.  .  Vienna 
...Winder    . 
Idaho 

. .  Pocatello 


Glen  H    Taylor  (D) 

Henry  C.  Dworshak  (R) Burley 

Illinois 

Scott  W    Lucas  (D)         Havana      .    . 

Paul  H.  Douglas  ( D ) Chicago 

Indiana 

Homer  E.  Capehart  (R) Washington 

William  E.  Jenner   (R) Bedford 

Iowa 

Bourke  Hickenlooper  (R). .  .  Cedar  Rapids 
Guy  M.  Gillette  (D)      Cherokee     .  . 

Kansas 

Harry  Darby   (R) Kansas  City    . 

Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  (R) .  .  Wichita     

Kentucky 

Garrett  L.  Withers   (D) .  .  .    Dixon    

Virgil   Chapman    (D) Paris    

loiifsiono 

Allen  J.  Ellender  (D) Houma    ...    . 

B.  Russell  Long  (D) Baton  Rouge 


.1951 
.1955 

1951 
.1955 

.1951 
1955 

.1951 
.1953 

.1951 
.1955 

.1951 
.1955 

.1951 
.1955 

.1955 
.1951 
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Senator 


Addnn         Term  Expires 


Senator 


Addrttt         Term  Expires 


Owen  Brewster  <R  )  .......  Dexter 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R)  .  .  Skowhegan 

Maryland 
Mtllard  E.  Tydingi  (D)  ____  Havre  de  Grace 

Herbert  R.  O'Conor  (D)  .  .    Annapolii 

Mossachvsttts 

Leverett  Sal  tons  tall   (R  )    ...  Boston 
Henry  C.  Lodge,  Jr.   (R)  .  .  .  Beveily 

Michigan 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg   (R)  .  Grand  Rapids 
Homer  Ferguson   (  R  )  ......  Detroit 

Minnesota 
Edward  J.  Thye   (R)    .....  Northfield 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (  D  )..  Minneapolis 

MiM/MJppi 
James  O.  Eastland  (D)  .  .  .  .  Ruleville 

John  Stennis   (D)  .........  DeKalb 

Missouri 

Forrest  C.  Donnell   (R)    ...Webster  Groves 
James  P.  Kern  (R)      .....  Kansas  City 

Montana 
Tames  E.  Murray  (D)  ......  Butte 

Zales  N.  Ecton  (R)  ........  Manhattan 

Nebraska 
Hugh   Butler    (R)  .........  Omaha      . 

Kenneth  S.  Wherry  (R)  ____  Pawnee  City 

Nevada 

Patrick  A.  McCanran   (D)..Reno 
George  W.  Malone  (R)  .    .  .  Reno   .  . 
New  Hampshire 
Styles  Bridges    (R)  ........  Concord    .. 

Charles  W.  Tobey  (R)  .....  Temple      . 

New  Jersey 
H.  Alexander  Smith  <  R  )  .  .  .  .  Princeton 

Robert  C.  Hendrickson   (R).Wcodbury 

New  Mexico 
Dennis  Chavez   (D)  .....  Albuquerque 

Clinton  P.  Anderson  (  D  )...  Albuquerque 

New   York 

Herbert  H    Lehman   (D)  .  .  .  New  York 
Irving  M.  Ives  (R)  .......  Norwich 

North  Carolina 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  (D)    ......  Shelby 

Frank  P.  Graham  «  (D).      .Chapel   Hill    .    . 

North   Dakota 

William    Langer    (R).    ..       Bismarck 
Milton  R.  Young  (R)      ____  Berlin 

Ohio 
Robert  A   Taft  (R)    ......  Cincinnati 

John  W.  Bncker   (R)    .....  Columbus 

Oklahoma 
Elmer   Thomas    (D)  ......  Medicine  Park 

Robert  S.  Kerr  (D)  .......  Oklahoma  City 

Oregon 
Guy  Cordon  (R)      .....  Roseburg     . 

Wayne   Morse    (R)    .......  Eugene    .  . 

Pennsy/vanio 
Francis  J.  Myers   (D)    .....  Philadelphia 

Edward   Martin    (R)    ......  Washington 

Rnode   Island 

Theodore  F.  Green  (D)    ...Providence 
Edward  L.  Leahy  (D)  .....  Bristol 

South  Carolina 

BurnetR   Maybank  (D)      ..Charleston 
Olm  D.  Johnston  (D)    .       .  .  Spartanburg 

South  Ookoto 
Chan    Gurney    (R)  ........  Yankton       .         . 

Karl  E.  Mundt  (R)         .....  Madison         . 

Kenneth  McKellar  (D)  .....  Memphis       . 
Estes  Kefauver   (  D  )    ......  Chattanooga 

Tom  Connally  (D)  .......  Marlm  .  . 

Lyndon  B    Johnson  (D)  .  .  .  .  Johnson   City    . 

Utah 
Elbert  D.  Thomas  (D)  .....  Salt  Lake  City 

Arthur  V.  Watkins   (R)  ____  Orem 

Vermont 
George  D.  Aiken  (R  )  ......  Putney     .  . 

Ralph  E.  Flanders  (R)  .  .  .    .  Springfield 

Virginia 
Harry  F.  Byrd  (D)      ......  Berryville    . 

A.  Willis  Robertson  (  D)  ----  Lexington 

Washington 

Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D).  .  Port  Blakely 
Harry  P.  Cain  (R)  ........  Tacoma 

West  Virginia 

Harley  M.  Kilgore  (D)    .    .  .  Beckley  . 

Matthew  M.  Neely  (D)    .  .    Fairmont 

Wiscon-in 

Alexander  Wiley  (R)          .  .  Chippewa  Falls 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  (  R  )  .  .  .  Appieton 


1953 

1955 

..  1951 
1953 

1955 
1953 

1953 
1955 

1953 
.    1955 

1955 
.  1953 

1951 
1953 

1955 
1053 

.1953 
1955 

1951 
1953 

.1955 
.  1951 

1953 
.    1955 

.1953 
1955 

1951 
.  1953 

.  1951 
1955 

1953 
1951 

1951 
1953 

1951 
1955 

1955 
.    1951 

1951 
1953 

1955 
1953 

1955 
1951 

1951 
1955 

1953 
1955 

1953 
.    1955 

.    1951 
1953 

1951 

1953 

1953 
1955 

1951 
1953 


•  Appointed  by  Gov  W.  Kerr  Scott,  Mar. 
succeed  J.  Melville  Broughton,  who  died  in 
D.C.,  on  Mar,  6,  1949.  The  appointment  fills 
til  the  general  election  of  1950. 


.    ..        1953 
1955 

..    .1951 
1953 

22,  1949,  to 

Washington, 

the  office  un- 


Joseph C.  O'Mahoney  (D)  .  .  Cheyenne    ...........  1953 

Lester  C.  Hunt  (D)  .......  Cheyenne    ...........  1955 

United  States  House  of  Representative*.  Sam  Ray- 
burn  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Chaplain:  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery 

Parliamentarian:  Lewis  Deschler 

Majority  floor  leader:  John  W.  McCormack 

Majority  whip:  Percy  Priest 

Minority  floor  leader:  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

Minority  whip:  Leslie  C.  Arends 

Sergeant  at  arms:  Joseph  H.  Callahan 

Chief  clerk:  Ralph  R.  Roberts 

Democratic  Representatives  (  261  )  are  indicated 
by  (D);  Republican  Representatives  (169)  by 
(R);  Democratic  Liberal  (1)  by  (DL);  American 
Labor  Party  (1)  by  (ALP);  vacancies  (3;  7th  New 
York);  total  435.  Those  marked  *  served  in  the 
80th  Congress.  The  numbers  preceding  the  names 
indicate  Congressional  districts.  All  Representa- 
tives' terms  expire  Jan.  3,  1951. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

8. 
9. 

1. 

2. 

2*. 
3. 

s! 

6. 
7. 

2. 
3. 

5.' 
6. 

8* 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21 

22. 

23. 

1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


Representatives 

Alabama 

Frank  W.  Boykin  •   (D)      .    . 
George  M.  Grant  •   (D)      . 
George  W.  Andrews  *  ( D ) 
Sam   Hohhs0    (D) 
Albert   Rams0    (D) 
Edward    deGraffenried    ( D ) . 
Carl  Elliott  (D).. 


Robert  E    Jones,  Jr.*   (D) 
Laurie  C.  Battle*  (D) 

Arizona 

John  R.  Murdock*    (D)... 
Harold   A.  Patten   (D) 

Arkansas 

E.  C.  Gainings*   (D)      ... 
Wilbur  D.   Mills  *    ( D ) 
James  W.  Trimble*    (D)    .     . 
Boyd  Tackett  ( D ) .  . 

Brooks  Hays  •    (D)  

W.  F.  Norrell*   (D).    . 
Oren  Hams  *    (D).    .  . . 

California 
Hubert   B.   Scudder   (R)      . 

Clair  Engle*    (D) 

Leroy  Johnson  •    ( R ) . 
Franck  R    Havenner  •   ( D ) 
John  F.  Shelley  (D).       . 
George  P.  Miller*   (D)    . 
John  J.  Allen,  Jr.*    (R). 
Jack  Z.  Anderson*   (R) 
Cecil  F.  White   (D) 
Thomas  H.  Werdel   (R) 
Ernest  K    Bramblett  *   ( R  ) 
Richard   M    Nixon0    (R) 
Norm  Poulson  •    ( R ) . 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  *    ( D ) 
Gordon  L    McDonough  *   ( R ) 
Donald  L   Jackson  •   ( R  ) 
Cecil  R    King*   (D) 

Clyde  Doyle   (D) 

Chet  Hohfield*    (D)      ... 
Carl  Hmshaw*    (R) 
Harry  R.  Sheppard  •   (D) 
John  Phillips  *   (R)  .    .  .  , 

Clinton  D.  McKmnon  (D).    . 

Colorado 


John  A.  Carroll*    (D) 

William  S.  Hill*    (R) 

John  H.  Marsalis  (D)    


Wayne  N.  Aspinall  (D) 

Connecticut 
A.  A.  Ribicoff  (D) 
Chase  Going  Woodhouse  ( D ) . . 

John  A.  McGuire   (D)    

John  Davis  Lodge  *   ( R ) 
James  T.  Patterson  •   (R) .  . .    . 

Antoni  N.  Sadlak  •    (R).  .. 
Delaware 
At  Large 

J.  Caleb  Boggs*   (R) 

Florida 

J.  Hardin  Peterson*    (D). 

Charles  E.  Bennett   (D)    

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  *   (D) 

George  A.  Smathers  •   (D) 

A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.   (D) 

Dwight  L.  Rogers  °  (D) 


Address 

Mobile 

.     .       .  Troy 

....  Union  Springs 

SHma 

.     .  Gadsden 

Tuscaloosa 

....          Jasper 

,     .  Scottsboro 

Birmingham 

Tempe 
Tucson 

.West  Memphis 

.    .    Kensett 

Berryville 

Nashville 

Little  Rock 

Monticello 

El  Dorado 

.    Sebastopol 

Red  Bluff 

.    Stockton 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Alameda 

Oakland 

San  Juan  Bautista 

Fresno 

Bakersfield 

Pacific  Grove 

Whittier 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

.Los  Angeles 

Santa  Monica 

Los  Angeles 

.  .  Long  Beach 

.    Montebello 

Pasadena 

Yucaipa 

Banning 

.San  Diego 

.  .  .Denver 
Fort  Collins 
.  .  .  Pueblo 

.   Palisade 

.  .    Hartford 
.  .    Baltic  (R.F.D.) 

Wallmgford 

Westport 
Naugatuck 

.  .Rockville 


.    .    .Wilmington 

Lakeland 
.    .  .   Jacksonville 

Crestview 

Miami 

Leesburg 

.Fort  Lauderdale 


cowcwss 

Raprcaentativet 
1.  Prince  H.  Preston,  Jr.*   (D).  .    . 

1! 

Address 
Statesboro 

!7 

COJWftESS 

Addren 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
.  .    Upper  Marlboro 
.    ...  Frostburg 

Dcerfield 
Longmeadow 

3.  Edward  A.  Garmatz  *  (D)  .  . 
4.  George  H.  Fallen  *  (D)  .  .  .      . 
5.  Lansdale  G.  Sasscer  *  (D)  .  .  . 
8.  J.  Glenn  Beall  °    (  R  )  

2.  E.  E.  Cox°   (D)    ...      

Camilla 

3.  Stephen  Pace  *    (D)  

.  .Americui 
.    .  Newnan 
.    .  Decatur 
.Milledgeville 
.Rome 
.     Alma 
.    .  .          Canton 
.    .  .  Elberton 

Clark  Fork 
.   Hagerxnan 

.  .  .Chicago 
.  .Chicago 
.Chicago 
Lansing 

4.  A.Sidney  Camp  •  (D)    ... 
5.  James  C.  Davis  *  (  D  )  
6.  Carl   Vinson*    (D).    .. 
7.  Henderson  Lanham  °    (  D  ) 
8.  W.  M.  (Don)  Wheeler*  (D). 
9.  John  S.  Wood0    (D) 

Massachusetts 
1.  John  W.  Heselton0   (R). 
2.  Foster  Furcolo  (D) 

3.  Philip  J.  Philbin0    (D)      . 
4.  Harold  D.  Donohue  •  (D)    
5.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  *  (R)  .  .  . 

Clinton 
.  .Worcester 
Lowell 

10.  Paul  Brown*    (D).  .         .    . 
Idaho 

1.  Compton  I.  White  (D)          .  .    . 
2.  John   San  born  •    (  R)  

7.  Thomas  J.  Lane  *  (D)  .  . 
8.  Angier  L.  Goodwin*   (R)    . 
9.  Donald  W.  Nicholson  •  (R) 
10.  Christian  A.  Herter  *   (R) 
11.  John  F.  Kennedy*    (D) 
12.  John  W.  McCormack  *   (D) 
13.  Richard  B.  Wigglesworth  *   (R) 
14.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.*  (R) 
Michigan 
1.  George  G.  Sadowski  *  (D) 
2.  Earl  C.  Michener  *    (R)    . 
3.  Paul  W.  Shafer*   (R) 
4.  Clare  E.  Hoffman*    (R) 
5.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.  (R) 
6.  William  W.  Blackncy  *    (R) 
7.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott  «  (R) 
8.  Fred  L.  Crawford*   (R) 
9.  Albert  J.  En  gel  •   (  R  ) 
10.  Roy  O.  Woodruff  *   (R) 
11.  Charles  E.  Potter*    (R) 
12.  John  B.  Bennett  *    (  R  ) 
13.  George  D.  O'Brien   (D) 
14.  Louis  C.  Rabaut  (D) 
15.  John  D.  Dingell  *   (D)  

Lawrence 

.*.  .  .    Wareham 
.   Boston 

Illinois 
1.  William  L    Dawson«   (D)      . 
2.  Barrett   O'Hara    (D).  . 
3.  Neil  J.  Lmehan   (D)    ...    . 
4.  James  V.  Buckley   (D)    . 
5                                * 

.    Boston 

Dorchester 
.      .    .  .  Milton 
North  Attleboro 

.  .    .     Detroit 

8.  Thomas  J.   O'Brien0    (D) 
7.  Adolph  J.  Sabath0   (DJ 
8.  Thomas  S.  Gordon  °   (D) 
9.  Sidney  R    Yates    (D) 
10.  Richard  W.  Hoffman    (R) 
11.  Chester  A.  Chesney  (D) 
12.  Edgar  A   Jonas  (R) 
13.  Ralph   E    Church0    (R) 
14.  Chauncey  W.  Rcecl  °   (R) 
15.  Noah  M.   Mason  °    (  R  ) 
16.  Leo  E.   Allen0    (R) 
17    Leslie   C    Arends  °    (R) 
18.  Harold  H    Velde    (R) 
19.  Robert  B    ChiperfiHd  °    (R) 
20.  Sid    Simpson  *     (  R  ) 
21    Peter  F.   Mack,   Jr     (D) 
22.  Rolla  C.  McMillen  °  (R) 
23.  Edward  H.  Jenison  °    (R) 
24.  Charles   W    Vursoll  °    (R) 
25.   Melvm  Price  °    (  D  ) 
26.  C.  W.   (Runt)    Bishop*    (R) 
Indiana 
1.  Ray  J    Madden  *    (D) 
2.  Charles  A.  Halleck  *    (  R  ) 
3    Thurman  C    Crook  (  D  ) 
4    Edward  H.  Krusr,  Jr    (D) 
5.  John  R    Walsh   (D)... 
6    Cecil  M.  Harden    (R).. 
7.  James  E.  Nolarid    (D) 
8.  Wmfield  K    Dcnton   (D) 
9.  Enrl  Wilson0  (R)      .    . 
10.  Ralph  Harvey  *    (R) 
11.  Andrew  Jacobs    (D).    . 
Iowa 
1.  Thomas  E.  Martin  D   (R) 
2.  Henry  O    Talle  °   (  R  ) 
3.  H.  R    Gross    (R) 
4.  Karl  M.  LeCompte  °   (R)    ... 
5.  Paul  Cunningham*   (R). 
6.  James  I.  Dolliver  «   (R)    . 
7.  Ben  F.  Jensen*    (R)         .       .       . 
8.  Charles  B.  Hoeven  •    (R). 
Kansas 
1.  Albert  M    Cole  *    (R) 
2    Errett  P    Scrivner  *    (  R  ) 

.Chicago 
.Chicago 
.Chicago 
.  .  Chicago 
Berwyn 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Evanston 
West  Chicago 
.Oglesby 
Galena 
.  Melvin 
Pekin 
Canton 
Carrollton 
Carlinville 
.   Decatur 
Paris 
.    .      Salem 
East  St    Louis 
Carterville 

.      Gary 
Rensselaer 
.South  Bend 
Fort  Wayne 
.    Anderson 
Covington 
.  Bloommgton 
.  Evansvillc 
Bedford 
New  Castle 
.    Indianapolis 

.    .  .    Iowa  City 
Decorah 
Waterloo 
.Corydon 
DCS  Momes 
Fort  Dodge 
.  Exira 

.    ...  Adrian 
.  .Battle  Creek 
.    .          Allegan 
Ea&t  Grand  Rapids 
Flint 
.  .Port  Huron 
.  .    .    Saginaw 
.  Muskegon 
.      Bay  City 
.    Cheboygan 
Ontonagon 
Detroit 
.    Grosse  Pointe  Park 
Detroit 
Dearborn 
.   Royal  Oak 

.    .Red  Wing 
Glencoe 
.    .            Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Grove  City  (R.FD.) 
Tyler 
Chisholm 
Crookston 

Tupelo 
Charleston 
Greenwood 
.  Okolona 
Philadelphia 
Pascagoula 
Raymond 

Unionville 
Camdeuton 
St.  Joseph 
Independence 
.Kansas  City 
.  Amoret 
.    Galena 
Ellsmore 
Elsberry 
.    .  .    Kennett 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis 

.  .Missoula 
Wilsall 

16.  John  Lesmski  *    (D) 
17.  George  A.  Dondero  *  (  R  ) 
Minnesota 
1.  August  H.  Andresen   *   (R) 
2.  Joseph  P.  O'Hara*   (R)        .      . 
3.  Roy  W.  Wier    (D) 
4.  Eugene  J    McCarthy  (D) 
5.  Walter  H.  Judd  «    (R) 
6.  Fred  Marshall  (D) 
7    H    Carl  Andersen  *    (  R  ) 
8.  John  A.  Blatnik  •    (D)    . 
9.  Harold  C.  Hagen  *   (R) 
Missi*iipp\ 
1.  John  E.  Rankin*    (D)      . 
2.  Jamie  L.  Whitten  *   (  D  ) 
3.  William  M.  Whittmgton  •   (  D  ) 
4.  Thomas  G.  Abernethy  *    (D) 
5.  Arthur  Wmstead  *    (D) 
6.  William  M    Colmcr  *    (D) 
7.  John  Bell  Williams  *  (  D  ) 
Missouri 
1.  Clare  Magee  (D)    . 
2.  Morgan  M.  Moulder  (D) 
3.  Phil  J.  Welch  (D) 
4.  Leonard  Irving  (D) 
5.  Richard  Boiling  (D) 
6.  George  H.  Christophei    (D) 
7.  Dewey  Short0  (R) 
8.  A.  S.  J.  Camahan  (D) 
9.  Clarence  Cannon  °    (D) 
10.  Paul  C.  Jones  °    (D) 
11.  John  B.  Sullivan  (D). 
12.  Raymond  W.  Karst  (D) 
13.  Frank  M.  Karstcn  •   (D)    .  . 
Montana 
I.  Mike   Mansfield*    (D)    .      . 
2.  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart  °   (R)      .    . 
Nebraska 
1    Carl  T    Curtis*   (R) 

.    .  Alton 

Holton 
Kansas  City 

3.  Herbert  A    Meyer  *  (  R  )             .    . 

Independence 

4.  Edward  H.  Rees  *   (R)    .  .       .    . 
5.  Clifford  R.  Hope  *    (R)    . 

Empona 
Garden  City 

6.  Wint  Smith  *    (R)  

Mankato 

Kentucky 
1.  Noble  J   Gregory*   (D)    . 

Mayfield 

2.  John  A.  Whitaker  *   (  D  )    

....          Russellville 

3.  Thruston  Ballard  Morton*    (R). 

Min  den 

4    Frank  L    Chelf  *    (  D  ) 

Lebanon 

5    Brent  Spencc  *  (  D  )                      .  . 

....     Fort  Thomas 

2    Eugene  D.  O'Sullivan  (D)    . 

Omaha 

6    Thomas  R.  Underwood  (  D  ) 

Lexington 

3.  Karl   Stefan  *    (  R  )  , 

Norfolk 

7.  Carl  D.  Perkins   (  D  )  

Hindman 

4.  A.  L.  Miller  *   (  R  )  

Kimball 

8.  Joe  B.  Bates  *  (  D  )  

Nevada 

At  Large 
Walter  S.  Baring   (D)    

Reno 

9.  James  S.  Golden  (R)    

Pineville 

Louisiana 
1.  F.  Edward  Hebert  *  (D)    .    ..    . 

1.  Chester  E.  Merrow  *  (R)  

Center  Ossipee 

2.  Hale  Boggs  *  (  D  )  , 

New  Orleans 

3.  Edwin  E.  Wilhs   (  DJ  

,  ....  St.  Martinsville 

2.  Norm  Cotton  *   (  R  )  

Lebanon 

4.  Overton   Brooks  *    (D)  

Shreveport 

New  Jersey 

1.  Charles  A.  Wolverton  •   (R)... 
2.  T.  Millet  Hand  °   (R)  

Merchantville 
Cape  May  City 

5.  Otto  E    Passman  *   (  D  )    

6.  James  H.  Morrison  *   (  D  )  

7    Henry  D    Larcade    Jr  *   (D) 

.  .  .  .        .  .  Opelousas 

3    James  C.  Auchincloss  *   (R)      . 

8    A.  Leonard  Allen  *    (  D  )  

Winnfield 

4.  Charles  R.  Howell   (  D  )  

Main* 
1    Robert  Hale  *    (  R  ) 

Portland 

5.  Charles  A.  Eaton  *  (R)  

Watchung 

6    Clifford  P.  Case  *  (R)    . 

.    ...    .  ,  .  .  .  Rah  way 

2    Charles  P    Nelson   (R) 

.  «    .  .  t  .  .  .     Augusta 

7    c  

3    Frank  Fellows  °    (R)                .    . 

....    .  .    .     Banizor 

8.  Gordon  Canfleld  •   (R)  

Patterson 

Maryland 
1    Edward  T   Miller  *  (  R  ) 

...    •            Easton 

9.  Harry  L.  Towe  °  (R)  

Rutherford 

1,  1949.  Election  to 

2.  William  P.  Bolton  (D)  

Towson 

»  George  J.  Bates   (R)   died  Nov. 
h«  held  Feb.  14.  19SO. 

•Vacancy  caused  by  death  of  Martin  Gonki  (D),  Dec. 
4,  1949. 


UCiU     f  Clf .     JL*»y     A9W. 

0J.  Parnell  Thomas   (R)  resigned  Jan.  2,  1950.  Elec- 
tion to  be  held  Feb.  6.  1950. 
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1. 
2. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 

2.' 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


2. 

3. 

5.' 
6. 

8! 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Representatives 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (D) 

Hugh  J.  Addomzio  (D) 

Robert  W.  Kean  *   (R) 

Mary  T.  Norton  *  ( D ) 

Edward  J.  Hart*  (D) 

Now  Moxico 

At  Large 
Antonio  M.  Fernandez  *  (D) .  . 

JohnE.  Miles  (D) 

Now  York 

W.  Kingsland  Macy  •   (R) 

Leonard  W.  Hall  •  (R)    .    ... 
Henry  J.  Latham*  (R)      ..      . 
L.  Gary  Glemente  (JD) 
T.  Vincent  Qumn  (_D) 
James  J.  Delaney  ( D )          .... 
Louis  B.  Heller   (D) 


Addntt 
...Newark 
...Newark 
.  Livingston 

Jersey  City 
ersey  City 


.Santa  Fe 
.Santa  Fe 


Joseph  L.  Pfeifer*   (D)      ... 
Eugene  J.  Keogh  •  ( D )    ... 
Edna  F.Kelly  (D)    .. 
James  J.  Heffernan  •    ( D ) 
John  J.  Rooney  *   ( D )    .    .     . 
Donald  L.  O'Toole*   (D) 
Abraham  T.  Multer  *   (D) 
Emanuel  teller  •   (D ) . 

James  J.  Murphy  (D) 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr.*  (R) 
Vito  Marcantomo*   (ALP) 
Arthur  G.  Klein*  (D) 
Franklin  D   Roosevelt  (DL) 
Jacob  K.  Javits*  (R). 
Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr.*  (D) 
Walter  A.  Lynch*  (D) 
Isidore  Dollinger  (D) 
Charles  A.  Buckley*  (D) 
Christopher  C.  McGrath  ( D ) 
Ralph  W.  Gwmn*   (R).. 
Ralph  A.  Gamble*   (R) 
Katharine  St.  George  *  ( R ) 
Jay  LeFevre*    (R).      .. 
Bernard  W.  (Pat)  Kearney*  (R) 
William  T.  Byrne*  (D)... 
Dean  P.   Taylor  *(R) 
Clarence  E.  Kilburn  *   ( R ) .  . 
John  C.  Davies    ( D )  .  . 
R.  Walter  Riehlman  *    (R). 
Edwin  Arthur  Hall*  (R). 

John    Taber*    (R)    

W.  Sterling  Cole*    (R) 

Kenneth  B    Keating  *    ( R ) 
James  W.  Wadsworth  *  (R) 
William  L.  Pfeiffer  (R)    .      .      . 
Anthony  F    Tauriello   (D) 
Chester  C.  Gorski  (D) 
Daniel  A.  Reed*  (R)      .. 

North  Carolina 
Herbert  C.  Bonner  •    (  D ) 

John  H.  Kerr*    (D) 

Graham  A.  Barden  *   ( D ) . 
Harold  D    Cooley  •  (D)    . .      . 
Thurmond  Chatham  (D) 
Carl  T.  Durham*   (D) 
F.  Ertel  Carlyle    (D)    .    .      . 
Charles  B.  Deane  •  (D)    .    .      . 
Robert  L.  Doughton  *  (D ) 
Hamilton  C.  Jones  *    (D) 
Alfred  L.  Bufwmkle  *    (D)      . 
Monroe  M.  Redden*    (D) 

North   Dakota 
At  Large 

William   Lemke*    (R) 

Usher  L.  Burdick  (R)    

Ohio 
Charles  H.  Elston  *   (R) 

Earl  T.  Wagner  (D) 

Edward   Breen    ( D ) 

William  M.  McCulloch  *  (R) 
Cliff  Clevenger  •    ( R ) .  . . 
James  G.  Polk  (D)      .. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  «  (R) .  . .    . 
Frederick  C.  Smith  *  (R)    .  .  .      . 

Thomas  H.  Burke  (D) 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins  *  (R )    ... 

Walter  E.  Brehm  •   (R) 

JohnM.  Vorys*   (R). 


. 
Walter  B.  Huber  • 


. 

Alvin  F.  Weichel  •   (R) 
(D) 
Robert  T.  Secrest  (D) 


John  McSweeney  (  D  ) 
J.  Harry  McGregor  •  (R) 
Wayne  L.  Hays   (D)  ....... 

Michael  J.  Kirwan  *  (D) 
Michael  A.  Feighan  «  (D)    . 
Robert  Grosser  *   (  D  ) 
Frances  P.  Bolton  •   (R)        . 
At  Large 
Stephen  M.  Young  (D) 


Islip 

Oyster  Bay 

. .  .  Queens  Village 

Ozone  Park 

.   Jackson  Heights 

Long  Island  City 

.    .Brooklyn 

.    .  Brooklyn 

.  Brooklyn 

.    .  Brooklyn 

.  Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

.  .    Brooklyn 

.  Brooklyn 

Staten  Island 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Bronxville 

Larchmont 

Tuxedo  Park 

New  Paltz 

Glovers  ville 

Loudonville 

.  .Troy 

Mnlone 

Utica 

.      .Tully 

Binghamton 

Auburn 

Bath 

.  Rochester 

Geneseo 

Kenmore 

.     .Buffalo 

...       .  Buffalo 

Dunkirk 

Washington 

Warrenton 

New  Bern 

.   Nashville 

Winston-Salem 

.Chapel  Hill 

.  .  .    Lumberton 

Rockmgham 

.Laurel  Springs 

Charlotte 

.  .  .Gastoma 

Hendersonville 


Fargo 
Williston 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

.  Dayton 

Piqua 

Bryan 

Highland 

.    Blanchester 

.      Marion 

.      .  .  .Toledo 

Ironton 

. .  .  Millersport 

.  . .    Columbus 

Sandusky 

Akron 

....  Senecaville 

Wooiter 

West  Lafayette 

Flushing 

. .  .Youngstown 
. .  .  .Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Lyndhurst 

Cleveland 


1. 
2. 
3. 

s! 

6. 

7. 
8. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 
2. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32, 
33. 

1. 
2. 

2.' 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

2.' 

2*. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1. 
2. 

3. 

5.' 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

2. 


Oklahoma 

Dixie  Gilmer  (D) 

William  G.  Stigler  •  (D) 

Carl   Albert*    (D) 

Tom  Steed   ( D ) 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  •  (D) .  .  . 

Toby   Moms*    (D) 

Victor  Wickersham  (D) 

George  H.  Wilson  (D) 

Walter  Norblad  •    (R)!*9.0."     . 

Lowell  Stockman  •   (R) 

Homer  D.  Angell  *  (R) 

Harris  Ellsworth  «    ( R ) 

Pennsylvania 

William  A.  Barrett  (D) 

William  T.  Granahan  (D) 

Hardie    Scott*    (R) 

"    "         "n 


Addnu 


Tulia 

Stigler 

McAlester 

.  ...  Shawnee 
.Oklahoma  City 
Lawton 


.  .Astoria 
.Pendleton 
.  Portland 
,  .Roseburg 


Earl  Chudoff  (D 

William  J.  Green,  Jr.   (D). 

HughD.  Scott,  Jr.*  (R) 

Benjamin  F.  James   ( R ) .  . 
Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter  «   (R) 

Paul  B.  Dague*   (R) 

Harry  P    C?Neill   (D) 

Daniel  J.  Flood  (D)      .    . 
Ivor  D.  Fenton  •   (R) 
George  M.  Rhodes  (D) 
Wilson  D.   Gillette*    (R)    . 
Robert  F.  Rich*    (R) 
Samuel  K    McConnell,  Jr.*   (R) 
Richard  M.  Simpson*    (R) 
John  C.  Kunkel*  (R) 
Leon  H.  Gavin  •   (R) 
Francis   E.   Walter*    (D) 
Tames  F.  Lind    (D)    . 
James  E.  Van  Zandt  *    (R) 
Anthony  Cavalcante    (D) 
Thomas  E    Morgan  *  ( D ) 
Louis   E.  Graham  *    ( R ) . 
John  P    Saylor   (R) 
Augustine  B.  Kelley  *    (D) 
Carroll  D.  Kearns  «    (R) 
Harry  J.  Davenport   (D) 
Robert  T.  Corbett  *   (R) 
Tames  G.  Fulton  *  ( R ) 
Herman  P,  Eberharter  *    (D)    . 
Frank  Buchanan  *    ( D )    . 

Rhode    Island 
Aime  J.  Forand  •   ( D ) 
John  E.  Fogarty  *    ( D ) 

South  Carolina 
L.  Mendel  Rivers*   (D) 
Hugo  S.  Sims  (D) 
Tames    B.   Hare    (D) 
Joseph  R     Bryson  *    ( D ) 
Tames  P.  Richards  *    ( D ) 
John  L.  McMillan*   (D) 

South   Dakota 

Harold  O.  Loure   (R)      .    .       .. 
Francis   Case  *    ( R  ) 

Tonnetseo 

Dayton  E.  Phillips  •    (R).  .  . 
John  Jennings,  Jr.*    (R) 
James  B.  Frazier,  Jr.  ( D ) 
Albert  Gore*   (D).      . 
Joe  L.  Evins  «    ( D ) 
J.  Percy  Priest*    (D) 
Pat  Sutton    (D)        .  .      . 

Tom   Murray  *    ( D ) . 

Jere  Cooper  *   ( D ) 

Clifford  Davis*   (D). 

Wright  Patman*    (D)  **a* 
J.  M.  Combs*   (D). 
Lindley  Beckworth  «    (D)      . 
Sam  Rayburn  *    (D) 
J.  Frank  Wilson*  JE>) 
Olin  E.  Teague*  (D)    . 

Tom   Pickett*    (D) 

Albert  Thomas*   (D).  . 
Clark  W.  Thompson  *    ( D ) . 
Homer  Thornberry  (D). 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

.      .        .Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

. .  .    .Philadelphia 
.   Villanova 
Allentown 
Downingtown 

.  .Dunmore 

Wilkes-Barre 
.  .    .  Mahanoy  City 
.    Reading 
.   Towanda 
..    Woolrich 
.Penn  Wynne 
...       .      Huntingdon 
Harrisburg 
Oil  City 
.     .  Easton 

York 

Altoona 
Union  town 
Fredericktown 
.    .  .    Beaver 
.  .    Johnstown 
Greensburg 
Fan-ell 
.Pittsburgh 
.    Bellevue 

Dormont  (Pittsburgh) 
.      Pittsburgh 
McKeesport 

Cumberland 
Harmony 

.  .Charleston 
.  Orangeburg 
Saluda 
Greenville 
.    Lancaster 
.  . .    Florence 

Watertown 
Custer 


W.  R.  Poage*  (D).. 

Wingate  H.  Lucas  *  (D) 

Ed  Gossett*  (D) 

John  E.  Lyle,  Jr.*  (D) 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.*    (D) 
Ken  Regan  *   (D) 
Omar   Burleson  * 
Eugene  Worley  •    , 
George  H.  Mahon  *  (     . 

Paul  J.  Kiiday*   (D) 

O.  C.  Fisher*   (D). 


(D).... 

(D) 

'  (D) 


Utah 

Walter  K.  Granger*   (D).. 
Reva  Beck  Botone  (D) . . . 


Elizabethton 
Knoxville 
.  .    Chattanooga 
Carthage 
.  Smithville 
.      Nashville 
Lawrenceburg 
Jackson 
Dyersburg 
Memphis 

.  .    .  Texarkana 
.  .   Beaumont 
Gladewater   (R.F.D.) 

... Bonham 

Dallas 

.  .  College  Station 
.  Palestine 
.  Houston 

Galveston 

Austin 

Waco 

Grapevine 

Wichita  Falls 

Corpus  Christi 

McAllen 

Midland 

Anson 

Shamrock 

.      .  , .    Colorado  City 

...    .    San  Antonio 

San  Angelo 


.    .  .Cedar  City 
.Salt  Lake  City 


British  Information  Services  Photos 
A  COMET.  A  pure-jet  high-speed  civil  transport 
powered  by  four  de  Havilland  Ghost  engines. 
It  has  pressurized  accommodation  for  up  to 
thirty-six  passengers.  The  four  Ghost  engines 
are  expected  to  give  a  normal  cruising 
speed  of  nearly  500  m  p  h  at  40,000  feet. 


GHOST.  The  de  Havilland  Ghost  jet  engine. 


4  TURBO-CYCLONE.  The  left  side-view  of 
the  Wright  Turbo-Cyclone  18  compound 
engine  which  develops  3,250  horsepower 


T  RAM  JET  LABORATORY.  A  section  of  the 
control  room  of  the  Wright  Aeronautical 
Ram  Jet  Laboratory  The  size  of  the  fuel- 
flow  gages  at  right  gives  an  indication 
of  the  amount  of  fuel  used— and  the  power 
developed— by  this  supersonic  powerplant. 
C  ourfcu/  of  Wright  Aeronautic  al  Corporation 


ROCKETS.  Navy  rockets.  Viking   I  and   II,  which  soared   to  a   height  of   51  i    miles  during  tests   in   New   Mexico -part 
of  the   U.S.   Navy's   research   with    rockets   and   other   missiles    In  other   tests  rockets  reached   a   height  of    110   miles. 


LOON  (a  guided  missile)  is  shown   being  launched  from  the    U  S  S     Carbonero     During   the   Exercise   Miki,    in    Hawaii, 
the  Loon  was  fired  from  the  submarine  Carbonero  and  guided  down  a  line  of  ships  for  use  as  an  antiaircraft  target 


Official  D<  Bailment  of  Dcfcnw 


4  CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  Photograph 
shows  on  enormous  bust  of  Klement 
Gottwald,  the  President  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, being  moved  through  the 
streets  of  Prague  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  political  mass  demonstration. 
European  Photo 


>  MORONIC  FIRE  One  of  the  year's 
major  tragedies  occurred  on  Sept  17, 
1949,  when  the  steamship  Noronic 
caught  fire  and  burned  at  its  pier  in 
Toronto,  Canada  Photograph  shows 
firemen  on  aerial  ladders  playing  water 
on  the  fire  as  the  ship  starts  to  list 
\Vult  World  Photo 


4  UNION  of  Newfoundland  with  Can- 
ada  occurred  on  Apr.  1,  1949.  The  pho- 
tograph shows  Newfoundland  and  Ca- 
nadian representatives  and  spectators 
singing  O'  Canada,  following  the  sign- 
ing of  terms  of  Union  between  New- 
foundland and  Canada  in  the  ceremony 
held  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Ottawa. 
National  Film  Board  Photo 


A  VIKING     SHIP     HUGIN.      The      Hugin,      manned      by 


A  VIKINGS  INVADE  BRITAIN  The  Viking  invasion  of 
Britain  by  Hengist  and  Horsa  in  449  A  D  was 
reenacted  on  July  28,  1949,  at  Broadstairs,  Kent, 


volunteers     and     navigated     600     miles     from     Esbjerg,        England,  when   volunteer   Danes   in   their  traditional   Vik- 


Denmark,      is      a      fifteen-ton      craft      with      oars      and 
sails     which     was     specially     constructed      in      Denmark 


ing      costumes     and     armed      with      spears,      battleaxes, 
and     swords     landed     from     the     Viking     ship     Hugm. 


T  ECUADOR  EARTHQUAKE.  The  worst  earthquake  in  the  history  of  South  America  occurred  during  the  year  in  Ecuador 
Photograph  shows  a  scene  from  the  wreckage  of  Pelileo,  a  town  of  about  3,500  inhabitants  only  about  300  survived 
Fnropcan  Photo* 
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4. 
5. 
6. 

8. 
9. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 
2, 
3. 

s! 

6. 

1. 
2. 

3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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At  Large 

Charles  A.  Pluml«y  •   (R ) . . . 
Virginia 

Schuyler  Otis  Bland  *    (D) . .  . 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr.«   (D) 


«  ici    **ojuy<    J*.        \**fl 

T.  Vaughan  Gary  •   (D) 
Watkins  M.  Abbitt  •  (D) 
Thomas  B.  Stanley  *  (  D  ) 
Clarence  G.  Burton  °    (D)  .  .  .  . 

Burr  P.  Harrison  °    (D)    ... 
Howard  W.  Smith*   (D)...    . 

Tom  B.  Fugate   (D)          ... 

Wcuhington 

Hugh  B.   Mitchell   (D)_     ---- 

Henry  M.  Jackson*   (D).    ..    . 

Russell  V.  Mack*    (R)  ....... 

Hal  Holmes*   (R) 
Walt   Koran*    (R). 
Thor  C.  Tollefson*    (R) 

West  Virginia 
Robert  L.  Ramsay  (D) 
Harley  O.  Staggers  (D) 
Cleveland  M    Bailey  (D) 
M.  G    Burnside    (D) 
John  Kee  *    (  D  )  .      . 

E.  H.  Hednck*   (D) 

Wucoiuin 

Lawrence  H    Smith*   (R) 
Glenn  R    Davis  *    (R) 
Gardner  R.  Withrow  (R) 
Clement   T    Zablocki    (D) 
Andrew  J    Biemiller    (D) 
Frank  B.  Keele  *   (R) 
Reid   F.    Murray  *    (R) 
John  W.  Byrnes  *  (R) 
Merlin  Hull  *    (R) 
Alvm  E    O'Komki*    (R) 

Wyoming 

At  Large 
Frank  A.  Barrett*    (R) 

Alaska 


.   Northfield 

.  .   Newport  News 

.    .        Churchland 

Richmond 

Appomattox 

Stanleytown 

LynchbuTg 

Winchester 

Alexandria 

....      Ewing 

Seattle 

Everett 

Hoquiam 

Ellensburg 

Wenatchee 

Tacoma 

Follansbee 

Keyser 

Clarksburg 

Huutmgton 

Bluefield 

Beckley 

Racine 

.      Waukesha 

La  Crosse 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

O^densburg 

Green  Bay 

Black  River  Falls 

.    .  Mercer 


E.  L    Bartlett  *    (R) 

Hawaii 
Delegate 
Joseph  R.  Farnngton  *    (R) 

Puerto  Rico 

"Resident  Commissioner 
A.  Ft  rnfo-Isern  *  d  (R)  .     . 


.Lusk 

Juneau 

Honolulu 

San  Juan 


d  Popular  Democrat    Elected  tor  a  4-year  term. 

CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (CIO).  A 

central  national  labor  body  committed  to  organiza- 
tion of  workers  into  unions  that  will  best  fit  the 
needs  of  the  workers  involved,  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race,  creed,  or  color,  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining.  Founded:  November,  1935. 
Claimed  membership:  6,500,000.  President,  Philip 
Murray,  Secretary-Treasurer,  James  B.  Carey. 
Headquarters:  718  Jackson  Place  NW,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D  C.  The  1949  National  Convention  was 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  31-November  4. 

CONNECTICUT.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  5,004 
sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  2,019,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  1,709,242.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Hartford  (capital),  166,267; 
New  Haven,  160,605;  Bridgeport,  147,121.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS, 
etc. 

Fincmc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $137,926,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $171,113,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  between  January  5  and  June  8,  and  in  three 
special  sessions  in  June,  October,  and  November. 
Legislative  developments  included  continuation  of 
education  aid  to  localities;  revision  of  labor  laws  to 
strengthen  the  State  mediation  board  and  increase 
protection  of  women  workers;  a  reciprocal  law  for 
support  of  dependents;  increase  of  the  sales  tax  to 
2  percent;  adoption  of  the  Northeastern  States  For- 
est Fire  Compact;  extension  of  voting  hours;  modi- 
fication of  oleomargarine  laws;  and  creation  of  an 


important  interim  commission  to  study  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  government. 

Payment  limitations  on  aid  to  the  blind,  aged, 
and  children  were  removed;  State  aid  for  State 
hospital  patients  was  increased;  unemployment  and 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  were  liberalized; 
and  the  State's  housing  program  was  revised  to  in- 
clude low-rent  housing,  single-family  homes  for 
sale  to  low  and  moderate-income  groups,  and  flota- 
tion of  a  State  bond  issue  to  meet  these  obligations. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Chester  Bowles;  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  William  T.  Carroll;  Secretary  of 
State,  Mrs.  Winifred  McDonald;  Attorney  General, 
William  L.  Hadden;  State  Treasurer,  Joseph  A. 
Adorno;  State  Comptroller,  Raymond  S.  Thatcher. 

CONSTRUCTION.  The  construction  industry  contin- 
ued in  high  gear  in  1949  posting  new  highs  in  dol- 
lar volume  of  new  construction  and  in  the  number 
of  urban  housing  units  started.  Based  on  the  record 
for  the  first  10  months,  the  estimated  total  of  new 
construction  activity  will  be  $19,250  million.  Main- 
tenance and  repairs  may  be  $7,500  million,  making 
total  1949  construction  $26,750  million.  Total 
new  construction  activity  was  $17,666  million  in 
1948  and  $13,977  million  in  1947. 

Total  private  new  construction  in  1949  was  $14,- 
025  million  compared  to  $13,631  million  in  1948 
and  $10,983  million  in  1947.  Private  new  construc- 
tion constituted  73  percent  of  total  new  construc- 
tion in  1949  while  public  new  construction  was  27 
percent  or  $5,225  millions.  Total  public  new  con- 
struction was  $4,035  million  (23  percent)  in  1948 
and  $3,084  million  (22  percent)  in  1947. 

TABLE  1— NEW  CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITY 

(millions  of  dollars) 


Type  of  Construction 

1948* 

1949* 

I960' 

Total  new  construction 

17,666 

19,250 

19,250 

Total  private 

13,631 

14,025 

13,100 

Residential  (excluding  farm) 

6.980 

7,000 

6,500 

Nonresidential  building 

3.615 

3,175 

2,950 

Industrial 

1,391 

975 

725 

Warehouses,  office,  &  loft  bldgs. 

354 

300 

300 

Stores,  restaurants,  &  garages 

904 

700 

725 

Other  nonresidential  building 

966 

1,200 

1,200 

Farm  construction 

500 

450 

400 

Public  utility 

2,536 

3,400 

3,250 

Railroad 

350 

385 

350 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

676 

575 

500 

Other  public  utility 

1,510 

2,440 

2.400 

Local  transit 

40 

40 

Petroleum  pipeline 

160 

160 

Electric  light  and  power 

1,440 

1,350 

Gas 

800 

850 

Total  public 

4,035 

5,225 

6,150 

Residential 

61 

220 

400 

Nonresidential  building 

1,000 

1,645 

1.875 

Educational 

553 

840 

900 

Hospital  and  institutional 

204 

450 

575 

Other  nonresidential  building 

243 

355 

400 

Military  and  naval 

145 

120 

100 

Highway   . 

1,500 

1,650 

1,900 

Sewer  and  water 

458 

560 

650 

MIBC  public  service  enterprises 
Conservation  and  development 

106 
615 

90 
750 

100 
900 

All  other  public 

150 

190 

225 

•Revised  6  First  10  months  actual;  last  2  estimated. 
e  Joint  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Data  do  not  include  additional  allowance  for  certain  con- 
templated revisions  of  the  present  construction  activity  series. 
Upward  revision  may  be  as  much  as  3,000  or  4,000  million 
dollars. 

Preliminary  estimate  of  1949  private  residential 
construction  is  $7,000  million,  just  about  one  half 
of  total  private  new  construction.  The  revised  esti- 
mate for  private  residential  construction  in  1948  is 
$6,980  million.  The  1947  figure  is  $5,260  million. 
Public  residential  was  $220  million  in  1949.  $61 
million  in  1948  and  $182  million  in  1947.  Highway 
construction  continues  to  be  the  largest  item  in 
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public  new  construction,  amounting  to  $1,650  mil- 
lion (32  percent)  in  1949,  $1,500  million  (37  per- 
cent) in  1948,  and  $1,233  million  (40  percent)  in 
1947. 

Geographical  Distribution.  The  East  North  Central 
Census  region  led  in  total  new  construction  activity 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1949  with  about 
$2,660  million,  followed  by  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region  in  second  place  with  $2,396  million  and  the 


during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948  and  first  three 
quarters  of  1949  are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  almost 
continuous  month  to  month  decline  in  private  in- 
dustrial construction  may  indicate  the  completion 
of  the  immediate  post-war  modernization  program. 
Most  of  the  other  items  follow  a  general  seasonal 
pattern. 

Employment.  The  peak  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed by  construction  contractors  in   1949  was 


TABLE  2— TOTAL  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITY 
(Dtpartmtnt  of  Commerce)     (millions  of  dollars) 


lit  Quarter 

JKnd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

Census  Refficn 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

New  England 

173 

164 

223 

204 

272 

267 

(not 

241 

Middle  Atlantic 

571 

530 

808 

676 

1,018 

860 

avail- 

750 

East  North  Central 

692 

624 

871 

796 

1,097 

1,038 

able) 

919 

West  North  Central 

305 

259 

440 

387 

576 

521 

414 

South  Atlantic 

502 

4EO 

608 

597 

685 

674 

604 

East  South  Central      .    .      . 

200 

152 

254 

202 

304 

252 

228 

Weal  South  Central     . 

452 

396 

555 

511 

630 

572 

509 

Mountain 

151 

127 

205 

191 

257 

228 

196 

Pacific 

621 

631 

717 

825 

774 

884 

784 

Pacific  region  in  third  with  $2,152  million.  During 
the  same  period  of  1948  the  ranking  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  regions  were  re>ersed.  The 
state  leaders  in  total  new  construction  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1949  were:  California,  $1,5S9 
million;  New  York,  $1,186  million;  and  Texas,  $983 
million.  The  latter  2  states  changed  relative  posi- 
tions to  that  held  by  them  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1948. 

Table  2  shows  the  quarterly  and  regional  distri- 
bution of  total  new  construction  for  1948  and  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1949. 

Trends.  The  trend  of  selected  construction  items 


2,341,300  in  September.  The  maximum  number 
employed  in  1948  was  2,253,200  in  August  while 
the  top  number  in  1947  occurred  in  September  and 
was  2,106,700.  The  low  points  of  employment  were 
January,  1949,  1,905,800;  February,  1948,  1,730,- 
700;  and  February,  1947,  1,668,000.  The  monthly 
employment  is  shown  in  Table  4. 

Over  15,000  contract  construction  firms  report  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the  amount  earned 
and  hours  worked  per  week  by  their  employees. 
The  average  \alues  for  all  types  of  contractors  is 
shown  in  Table  5.  Electrical  workers  topped  the 
building  construction  group  in  weekly  earnings, 


TABLE  3—1949  CONSTRUCTION  TRENDS— SELECTED  ITEMS 
(Figure  for  any  given  item  listed  under  a  given  month  is  the  percent  change  from  previous  month) 


-1948'— 

-1049 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Jan 

Feb.     A* 

far 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

AUQ 

Sept 

Construction  Activity. 

Private  residential  (excl.  farm) 

-4 

-8 

-8 

-11 

-13 

+7 

+  10 

+20 

+13 

+17 

+2 

+3 

Private  nonresidential  bldg   (excl.  mduu.) 

-3 

-1 

-8 

-9 

-6 

-2 

-2 

+10 

+3 

-2 

0 

Private  industrial 

+  1 

0 

-1 

-4 

-5 

-8 

-7 

-8 

-6 

-4 

-1 

Farm 

-38 

-44 

-41 

-8 

-17     - 

f80 

+67 

+33 

+25 

+20 

+26 

-13 

Public  utility 

-6 

-7 

-9 

-10 

-2     - 

hl2 

+7 

+8 

+11 

+6 

+2 

+  * 

Public  residential 

-20 

-26 

0 

0 

0     - 

h25 

+30 

+7 

+7 

+6 

+11 

+4 

Public  nonresident  ml  bldg 

+4 

+  1 

-2 

-2 

0     - 

hl3 

+11 

+  10 

+  1 

+2 

+3 

+2 

Highway 

-5 

-25 

-37 

-19 

-19      - 

K35 

+47 

+50 

+25 

+14 

+7 

o 

All  other  public 

-1 

-9 

-11 

-9 

-15     - 

t-30 

+11 

+6 

+5 

+4 

+1 

0 

Construction  Situation. 

Construction  contracts  (F  W.  Dodge  Corp.) 

+2 

-22 

+14 

-30 

+18     - 

t-32 

+13 

+5 

+7 

_* 

-4 

+21 

Construction  backlog  (Engr    News-Record) 

(End  of  month) 

+* 

+1 

__  * 

+1 

+1 

+1 

+  * 

+1 

+  * 

+1 

+  1 

+1 

Construction    cc*t    index     (Dept.    Comm. 

+  £ 

composite  ) 
Wholesale  prices  of  construction  materials 

(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

_  * 

—  * 

—  * 

+  * 

__  * 

-1 

-2 

-1 

-1 

-1 

_* 

+  1 

Inventories  (End  of  month) 

Wholesale    plumbing    &    heating   supply 

dealers 

+2 

41 

+6 

+6 

+5 

-2 

-3 

-2 

-5 

-3 

-1 

-1 

Wholesale  lumber  &  bldg  materials  d'lre 

+5 

+10 

-9 

+2 

+6 

42 

+2 

-2 

-4 

-4 

-6 

-6 

Retail  lumber  A  bldg.  materials  dealers 
Bales 

-5 

-5 

-6 

+1 

+4 

_  * 

+3 

-1 

-2 

-3 

0 

-4 

Wholesale  plumbing  &  heating  supply  d'lrs 
Wholesale  lumber  <t  bldg.  materials  d'lrs 

-? 

-8 

-15 

-8 

-21 

-17 

-10 

-8 
-9     - 

K27 

-5 

+  14 

+4 

+2 
+4 

-7 

-18 

+17 
+23 

+9 
+4 

Retail  lumber  &  bldg.  materials  dealers 

+  * 

-16 

-13 

-18 

-7     - 

h22 

+10 

+7 

+5 

-10 

+15 

+5 

Production  of  Some  Construction  Materials: 

Asphalt  roofing  materials   . 

+  1 

-15 

-30 

-6 

-1     - 

1-18 

+27 

-11 

+11 

-4 

+28 

+7 

Brick,  face  and  common 
Cast  iron,  pressure  pipe 

+7 
+4 

-13 
-12 

-7 
+10 

-19 
-1 

-11      - 
-4     - 

r!6 
r-16 

18 

-8 
-15 

+13 

+7 

-3 

+8 

Cast  iron  radiation 

+12 

-15 

-36 

-28 

-24     - 

-23 

~-8 

+16 

+44 

+24 

+60 

+30 

Cast  iron  soil  pipe 

+7 

+  * 

+6 

-10 

-11      - 

-20 

-40 

+34 

+7 

+38 

+6 

Clay  sewer  pipe  . 
Hardwood  flooring   .  . 

+5 
-2 

-5 

-1 

-3 

-8 

-7 

-10 

-2     i 

-11     - 

HO 
-20 

+  * 

+6 

+6 

-15 
-12 

+19 
+20 

-2 

+14 

Lumber.  .           

+1 

-13 

-8 

-13 

-8     - 

-30 

-2 

+5 

+2 

-12 

+21 

Mail*.       .           .                                

+7 

-8 

+3 

+3 

-3     - 

-16 

-12 

-1 

-7 

-33 

+13 

_ 

Portland  cement     .  .           .         

+4 

-6 

-5 

-12 

-10     - 

-12 

+15 

+5 

-2 

+3 

+3 

Softwood  plywood   .  .                             . 
Structural  day  tile 

+2 
+1 

-6 

-4 

-9 
-6 

-24 
-4 

+21     - 

+1     H 

-23 

-17 

-13 
-3 

8 

-2 

-1 

-36 

+8 

"tf6* 

-10 

Red  cedar  shingle*  . 

-9 

-27 

-34 

-37 

+48     * 

H87 

+8 

+1 

+1 

-18 

+34 

+3 

*  LCBB  than  M  of  1  percent.    Source:  Construction  and  Construction  Material*. 
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ranging  up  $87.00.  Roofing  and  sheet  metal  work- 
ers held  the  low  position  in  the  building  group  at 
about  $63,00.  The  latter  class  generally  worked 
fewer  hours  per  week  and  at  a  lower  hourly  rate. 
Top  weekly  earning  in  the  nonbuilding  group  gen* 
erally  went  to  heavy  construction  workers  and  in 
August  amounted  to  $76.43.  Highway  and  street 
workers  reported  the  smallest  weekly  earning  in 
the  nonbuilding  classification  and  they  generally 
worked  the  greatest  number  of  hours  per  week. 


monthly  starts  for  1947,  1948,  and  1949  are  shown 
in  Table  6. 

Private  new  residential  accounted  for  about  960,- 
000  of  the  1,000,000  units  started  in  1949.  Public 
residential  made  up  the  balance  of  40,000.  The 
number  of  prefabs  started  during  1949  was  about 
45,000,  up  10  to  15  percent  from  1948.  One  com- 
pany just  about  doubled  its  1948  output. 

TABLE  6— NEW  NONFARM  DWELLING  UNITS 
STARTED 


TABLE  4—  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED   B  Y 
CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTORS 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

Month 
January 

February    . 

•»  .      ,    » 

1947 
39,300 
42,800 

1948 
63,500 
50,100 

1949 
50,000 
50,400 

March 

56,000 

76,400 

69,400 

Month 

1949 

1948 

1947 

April 

67,100 

99,500 

88,300 

January 

1,005,800 

1,870,900 

1,689,900 

May 

72,900 

100,300 

95,400 

February 
March 

1,926,000 
1,947,400 

1,730,700 
1,804,900 

1,668,000 
1,708,800 

June 
July 

77,200 
81,100 

97,800 
95,000 

95,500 
96,100 

April 
May 
June 
July  . 
August 

2,036,400 
2,137,300 
2,205,300 
.     2,277,200 
2,340,300 

1,933,100 
2,052,400 
2,172,800 
2,219,100 
2,253,200 

1,797,600 
1,865,200 
1,956,800 
2,043,200 
2,096.100 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

86,300 
93,800 
94,000 
79,700 
58.800 

86,600 
82,200 
73.400 
63,600 
52,900 

99,000 
100,000 
100,000 
93,000 
63.000  • 

September 
October 

2.341,300 
2,310,000 

O  OAK  C\f\(\ 

2,238,600 
2,205,700 
21  AI  AHA 

2,106,700 
2,098,800 
o  fiAft  Ann 

Total                  .      . 

849,000 

931,300 

1,  000,000- 

November                . 
December 

Z,24O,UUU 

2,135,000 

,  1  O  1  ,OUU 

2,079,000 

A,CM*O,4UU 

1,978,300 

•  Estimated 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  includes  in  its 
reports  work  stoppages  in  the  construction  industry 
arising  out  of  labor-management  disputes,  involv- 
ing 6  or  more  workers  and  continuing  for  as  long 
as  a  full  day  or  shift.  There  were  354  such  stop- 
pages in  the  first  6  months  of  1949  as  compared  to 
380  in  the  12  months  of  1948  and  382  in  1947. 
The  number  of  workers  involved  in  the  354  stop- 

TABLE  5— AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  OF 
WORKERS  EMPLOYED  BY  ALL  TYPES  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION CONTRACTORS  ON  PRIVATE  AND 

PUBLIC  PROJECTS 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statist*™) 


Weekly 

Weekly     1 

hourly 

Earnings 

Hovrt 

Rate 

1948 

October  . 

7051 

386 

826 

November 

6828 

371 

840 

December 

71  65 

385 

.862 

1949 

January 

7020 

37.5 

.871 

February 

6996 

373 

877 

March 

6922 

369 

1875 

April 

6986 

373         1 

872 

May 

.     71  81 

372         1 

.93 

June 

7141 

385 

856 

July 

71  55 

386 

I  861 

Aufcuftt 

7215 

388 

1862 

September 

7067 

377 

1  874 

October 

71.99 

383 

1877 

Seven  of  the  nine  census  regions  posted  gains  in 
number  of  units  started  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1949  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1948  The 
largest  increase  ( 39  percent )  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  region.  The  East  South  Central  and 
South  Atlantic  regions  showed  gains  in  this  period 
of  23  percent  and  11  percent  respectively.  Losses 
were  registered  in  2  regions:  Pacific  (23  percent) 
and  West  South  Central  (7  percent).  Accompany- 
ing this  shift  in  regional  distribution  of  starts  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  rental-type  units. 

Costs.  Construction  costs  held  reasonably  steady 
throughout  1949  and  appear  to  have  leveled  off. 
Various  cost  indexes  show  varying  changes.  The 
Engineering  News-Record  construction  cost  and 
building  cost  indexes  showed  declines  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  with  increases  during  the 
second  half.  The  Engineering  News-Record  con- 
struction cost  index  stood  about  3  points  higher  at 
year-end  than  in  January.  The  building  cost  index 
was  about  2  points  lower  in  December  than  in 
January.  (See  Table  7.) 

TABLE  7— COST  INDEXES 
(Engineering  Neivs-Record)       (1913  -  100) 


pages  was  140,000,  resulting  in  idle  time  of  1,840,- 
000  man-days.  These  figures  represent  7.2  percent 
of  the  workers  and  0.75  percent  of  working  time  on 
construction.  Some  333  of  stoppages  in  first  half  of 
1949  involved  less  than  1,000  workers;  16  involved 
1,000  to  5,000  and  5  involved  over  5,000.  The 
largest  number  involved  in  a  single  stoppage  was 
22,000  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  and  the 
second  largest  was  13,000  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area. 

N«w  Housing.  The  number  of  housing  units  start- 
ed in  1949  was  about  1,000,000 — an  all-time  rec- 
ord. This  exceeds  by  some  63,000  the  previous 
record  of  937,000  set  in  1925.  The  number  of  units 
(937,100)  started  in  the  first  11  months  of  1949 
exceeded  by  a  small  margin  the  total  (937,000) 
started  in  1948.  The  number  of  starts  in  each 
month  of  the  first  half  of  1949  was  somewhat  below 
the  number  of  starts  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1948.  The  number  of  starts  each  month  in  the  last 
half  of  1949  exceeded  by  a  considerable  margin  the 
number  of  starts  in  like  periods  of  1948.  The 


Construction  Cost 

Building  Coat 

Month 

1949 

1948 

1947 

1949 

1948 

1947 

January. 

47741 

441.65 

381  68 

354.91 

33358 

28905 

February. 

475.37 

442.67 

390.76 

352.87 

33549 

29765 

March 

47480 

44360 

391  95 

352.47 

334.22 

29884 

April 

47354 

44364 

39609 

35135 

33456 

300.81 

May 

472  10 

44486 

39649 

34892 

33393 

29961 

June 

47378 

45580 

40329 

349  28 

33926 

303.14 

July 

47746 

46483 

406.52 

349.39 

34242 

30487 

August 

47828 

477  11 

41500 

350.72 

355.45 

31303 

September 

47978 

478.49 

417.81 

351  98 

35670 

31708 

October 

48054 

480.21 

424.41 

353.02 

357  07 

320.58 

November. 

48002 

47825 

429.30 

35277 

355  86 

322.27 

December 

48032 

47726 

43230 

353  07 

355  55 

325.27 

The  Department  of  Commerce  composite  con- 
struction cost  index  showed  a  slight  decline 
throughout  the  year.  Likewise,  the  wholesale  prices 
of  construction  materials  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics) registered  a  decline  during  1949.  (See  Table 
3.)  The  price  of  lumber  increased  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year.  The  effect  of  the  $4  per  ton 
(average )  increase  in  steel  prices  on  structural  steel 
and  reinforcing  bars  is  not  clear  at  this  writing. 

Union  wage  scales  in  selected  building  trades 
are  given  below:  (85  cities — Oct.  1,  1949). 
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Bitimated 

Trade 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Bricklayers  

.$275 

$3.25 

$2.125 

Carpenters. 

..     228 

3.00 

1.65 

Electricians  .    .  . 

250 

300 

1.825 

Painters       ... 

.    .  2.20 

2.50 

1.45 

Plasterers     . 

268 

3.20 

2.00 

Plumbers 

253 

3.00 

190 

Building  Laborers     .  . 

1.49 

2.125 

0.80 

Labor  Relations.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  require- 
ment of  holding  an  election  to  determine  whether 
workers  want  a  union  shop  or  not  has  put  both 
contractors  and  unions  in  a  difficult  position.  The 
NLRB  held  one  trial  election  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
in  May  of  1948.  Experience  in  that  case  demon- 
strated the  impracticability  of  holding  such  elec- 
tions in  the  construction  industry  due  to  the  ever- 
changing  fluid  type  of  employment.  The  workers 
shift  from  employer  to  employer  within  an  area 
and  many  shirt  from  one  area  to  another.  Both 
unions  and  contractors  can  be  charged  with  unfair 
labor  practices  under  the  present  set-up  if  they 
continue  to  operate  under  the  long-established  cus- 
tom where  a  contractor  may  employ  only  AFL 
crafts.  The  practices  could  be  challenged  by  non- 
AFL  unions.  Engineering  News-Record  (Dec.  15, 
1949,  p.  17)  suggests  the  points  could  be  cleared 
by  simple  amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  but 
this  is  not  likely  due  to  the  political  situation  in- 
volved. 

The  jurisdictional  dispute  machinery  was  revived 
early  in  October  after  a  lapse  of  several  months. 
Procedures  have  been  simplified  and  strengthened 
to  encourage  agreement  between  disputing  unions. 
The  old  problem  of  whether  carpenters  or  laborers 
will  strip  forms  used  in  poured  concrete  construc- 
tion has  been  resolved.  Carpenters  will  remove 
forms  that  are  to  be  re-used.  Laborers  will  clean, 
oil,  and  carry  the  forms  to  the  point  of  next  use  and 
will  remove  forms  not  to  be  used  again.  Laborers 
will  also  remove  forms  for  all  flat  arch  work. 

A  Few  Highlights.  Many  residential  contractors 
moved  into  the  low  cost  housing  field.  One  Indiana 
contractor  sells  attractive  site  fabricated  houses  for 
about  $6,300.  This  model  is  24  ft  by  30  ft.  in  plan, 
slab  construction,  with  storage  space  in  the  attic. 
The  price  includes  a  lot  and  hot-water  heater.  All 
operations  have  been  engineered  so  that  only  460 
man-hours  are  needed  for  the  construction  of  this 
house.  Two-bedroom  prefabricated  houses  are 
available  for  $6,300  and  less.  This  price  includes 
the  lot  and  is  designed  to  qualify  the  house  for  the 
95  percent  FHA  mortgage  insurance.  Experience 
indicates  that  $300  to  $350  is  the  maximum  down 
payment  that  will  encourage  the  sale  of  these 
nouses.  One  two-bedroom  model  is  priced  at  $5,- 
100  without  lot  but  sewers,  sidewalks,  and  seeding 
are  included. 

Contractors  and  awarding  authorities  are  giving 
more  and  more  attention  to  safety  in  construction. 
Likewise,  the  press  covering  the  construction  field 
gives  more  emphasis  to  this  important  item.  Some 
years  ago.  there  was  a  common  saying,  "One  man 
per  floor/  indicating  the  number  of  fatal  accidents 
that  might  be  expected.  Builders  now  realize  the 
advantage  of  reducing  the  number  of  accidents 
and  thereby  reducing  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance premiums  and  direct  labor  costs.  Indirect 
costs  of  accidents  are  estimated  to  be  from  2  to  10 
times  the  direct  costs.  One  firm  indicates  that  its 
safey  program  saved  $584,000  while  others  report 
annual  savings  in  insurance  premiums  up  to  $100,- 
000.  The  National  Safety  Council  reports  indicate 
a  reduction  in  frequency  and  severity  of  construc- 
tion accidents  in  1948  as  compared  to  1947.  The 


1948  frequency  rate  (number  of  disabling  injuries 
per  1  million  man-hours)  was  16.51,  a  reduction 
of  32  percent  from  1947.  The  1948  accident  fre- 
quency rate  for  all  industry  was  11.49  (13  percent 
less  than  in  1947).  The  1948  construction  severity 
rate  ( days  lost  per  1,000  man-hours )  was  2.51,  or  a 
5  percent  reduction.  The  1948  all-industry  severity 
rate  was  1.12  or  9  percent  less  than  in  1947. 

Manufacturers  of  construction  equipment  con- 
tinued to  improve  the  operating  characteristics  of 
their  equipment.  The  use  of  power  tools  increases 
and  the  design  of  special  machines  for  special  jobs 
is  apparent.  Many  of  the  familiar  hand  operations 
are  now  done  with  power.  A  bricklaying  machine 
was  invented  by  Paul  Sommers  and  unveiled  at 
Huntington  College,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Sept.  29, 
1949.  The  device  eliminates  the  use  of  plumb  lines, 
mason's  levels,  and  string  lines.  Studies  indicate 
the  machine  makes  possible  the  laying  of  2,000  to 
3,000  bricks  per  day  per  mason. 

Some  of  the  steel  companies  are  trying  to  re- 
establish delivered  prices  and  do  it  within  the 
framework  of  recent  rulings  of  FTC.  This  may  be 
done  if  f.o.b.  prices  are  also  given  and  if  companies 
do  not  use  a  common  freight  book  or  have  prior 
agreement  on  base  price  and  extras. 

Major  construction  failures  are  not  common  so 
the  failure  during  erection  of  the  bridge  over  Blue- 
stone  River  near  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  hit  tne  headlines. 
Ten  panels  of  the  central  278  ft.  span  had  been 
cantilevered  out  from  the  second  pier  when  the 
collapse  occurred. 

The  contractor  for  the  substructure  of  the  Dela- 
ware Memorial  Bridge  set  a  record  for  a  continuous 
underwater  pour  when  he  placed  26,888  cu.  yd.  of 
concrete  in  the  east  anchorage  in  177%  nours. 
Small  steel  balls  have  long  been  used  for  anti- 
friction bcanngs  on  all  types  of  equipment  A  con- 
tractor used  300,000  steel  balls  <K«  in.  diameter 
between  the  fixed  track  and  runner  beams  in  mov- 
ing a  3,100  ton  stone  monastery  in  Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine,  Quebec. 

The  Virginia  State  Highway  Commission  award- 
ed contracts  for  the  unusual  bridge  across  the  York 
River  near  Yorktown,  Va.,  for  about  $7,115,000. 
The  outstanding  features  of  the  bridge,  from  a 
construction  as  well  as  from  a  design  point  of  view, 
is  the  inclusion  of  2  central  swing  spans  of  500  feet 
each.  These  spans  when  open  will  provide  a  450-ft. 
clear  main  channel. 

State  highway  departments  face  a  serious  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  increase  in  maintenance  costs. 
These  expenses  are  taking  an  ever  greater  portion  of 
the  highway  budget  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
available  for  rebuilding  and  modernization  of  pres- 
ent systems.  A  typical  case  is  presented  by  Illinois. 
The  Director  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  of  Illi- 
nois estimates  the  1949  highway  maintenance  bill 
at  $14.2  million,  only  $6  million  less  than  the 
amount  spent  on  the  primary  hard  road  system. 
Maintenance  expense,  including  heavy  patching, 
increased  from  approximately  $6  million  in  1939  to 
$17  million  in  1948.  The  estimated  amount  for 
1950  is  $21  million. 

Contractors  from  Michigan  to  California  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  meet  emergencies  by  sup- 
plying construction  equipment  and  personnel  for 
Fifth  Army's  Operation  Snowbound— -clearing  roads 
and  getting  supplies  to  isolated  people  following 
the  severe  1949  blizzard  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
Mountain  states.  Over  1,100  pieces  of  heavy  con- 
struction equipment  were  placed  on  the  job  and 
more  than  4,000  construction  workers  operated  the 
equipment. 

The  Building  Research  Advisory  Board  (BRAB) 
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has  put  forward  a  five-year,  six-point  program: 

1.  Survey  to  develop  a  list  of  important  problems 
which  might  be  solved  by  research. 

2.  Hold  a  series  of  research  conferences. 

3.  Analysis  of  research  programs  and  evaluation  of 
accomplishments. 

4.  Encourage  government  agencies  concerned  with 
building  research  to  use  BRAB  services. 

5.  Cooperate  with  industry  associations  in  promot- 
ing field  testing  of  research  results. 

6.  Develop  a  program  of  publication  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information. 

Source  of  Data:  Business  Week;  Engineering 
News-Record;  Construction  Methods  ana  Equip- 
ment;  Contractors  and  Engineers  Monthly;  Con- 
struction Digest;  The  Construction  News;  Con- 
struction ana  Construction  Materials,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  Construction,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  — F.  W.  STUBBS,  JR. 

CONSUMERS1  COOPERATIVES.  In  1948  the  retail  con- 
sumers' cooperatives  in  the  United  States  again 
reached  an  all-time  peak  as  regards  both  member- 
ship and  business.  For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
business  done  exceeded  a  billion  dollars.  This  was 
achieved  in  spite  of  a  wave  of  dissolutions  reaching 
proportions  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  early 
1930's.  Although  relatively  more  store  associations 
had  a  volume  of  business  below  that  of  1947,  op- 
erating results  improved,  as  evidenced  by  a  smaller 
proportion  with  losses  and  a  larger  proportion  with 
earnings.  For  the  petroleum  associations,  average 
earnings  were  somewhat  lower  than  in  1947  and 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  that  year  had  operating 
losses. 

Increases  in  volume  of  business,  averaging  more 
than  25  percent  over  1947,  were  also  reported  by 
the  cooperative  wholesale  associations  that  supply 
the  retail  cooperatives. 

Output  of  goods  made  in  plants  owned  and  op- 
erated by  central  cooperatives  (i.e.,  wholesales  and 
federations )  increased  35  percent  over  1947,  reach- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  $173  million.  The  main  factor 
in  this  record  was  the  great  increase  in  petroleum 
productive  plant  (oil  wells  and  refineries)  acquired 
as  the  result  of  cooperative  determination  to  be- 
come as  nearly  self-sufficient  as  possible  in  this 
field.  From  1947  to  1948  the  cooperatives'  output 
of  crude  oil  doubled  and  that  of  refined  products 
rose  nearly  45  percent.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  year, 
18  refineries  were  owned  by  United  States  coop- 
eratives, they  were  able  to  handle  nearly  140,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  daily.  Over  1,700  cooperatively 
owned  oil  wells  were  producing  for  these  refineries. 

After  the  beginning  of  1949  the  acquisition  of 
new  petroleum  productive  facilities  slowed  down. 
Refinery  earnings  also  have  fallen  sharply,  owing 
at  least  partly  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  cost 
of  crude  oil  has  remained  high,  the  price  level  of 
the  refined  products  has  fallen.  The  earnings  of  the 
productive  plants  have  in  recent  years  been  a  sub- 
stantial factor  in  the  earnings  and  patronage  re- 
funds of  the  petroleum  distributive  cooperatives, 
both  wholesale  and  retail.  The  less  favorable  re- 
turns of  the  refineries  will  therefore  undoubtedly 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  operating  results  of 
the  distributive  associations  for  1949. 

Much  more  difficult  conditions  have  faced  all 
distributive  business  in  1949,  and  cooperative  store 
associations  have,  of  course,  been  affected.  This  is 
true  especially  of  urban  cooperatives  (with  some 
outstanding  exceptions )  handling  groceries  only  or 
mainly.  The  farmers'  cooperatives,  with  more  di- 
versified lines  and  less  severe  competition,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  affected  so  greatly.  Lower 


earnings  and  additional  failures  will  probably  char- 
acterize the  vear  1949. 

Some  of  the  interest  shown  in  cooperatives  by 
organized  labor  has  died  out,  but  in  some  areas — 
notably  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  certain  scattered 
localities  elsewhere — has  continued.  A  number  of 
labor-supported  food  stores  are  succeeding,  espe- 
cially where  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  the 
whole  community.  In  those  relatively  few  cases 
where  the  enterprise  was  a  "closed"  one,  catering 
only  to  unionists,  practically  all  have  terminated. 

The  development  of  voluntary  health  plans, 
sponsored  bv  cooperative  groups,  has  been  hindered 
or  blocked  oy  several  factors:  (1)  Laws  reserving 
to  the  medical  profession  the  right  to  operate  pre- 
payment medical  or  hospital  plans  (at  least  20 
states  have  such  laws).  (2)  Opposition  by  organ- 
ized medicine  in  states  having  laws  permitting  the 
formation  of  medical-care  cooperatives;  this  has 
resulted  in  difficulty  or  inability  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site medical  staff,  and  sometimes  even  in  forcing 
the  group  to  drop  the  plan  entirely  or  to  abandon 
the  cooperative  features.  (3)  Inability  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  provide  facilities.  Reports  thus 
far  available  on  State  legislation  for  1949  indicate 
no  gains  for  cooperatives  as  regards  ( 1 )  above.  As 
regards  ( 2 ) ,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the 
practical  effect  of  a  set  of  20  standards  for  co- 
operative health  plans,  worked  out  jointly  by  the 
Cooperative  Health  Federation  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  approved  by  the  latter, 
but  forwarded  to  the  state  and  local  medical  soci- 
eties only  on  a  "recommended"  basis. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  latest  statistics 
on  the  status  of  consumers'  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  BUSINESS  OF  CONSUMERS' 

COOPERATIVES  IN  1948 
[Data  are  from  U  S   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics] 


Estimated  totals 

Type  of  association 

No  of 

No  of 

Amount  of 

associa- 

members 

business 

Local  associations 

tion* 

(1,000's) 

(*1,OOO) 

Retail  distributive 

3.880 

2354 

$1,220.500 

Stores,  buying  clubs 

2,450 

1,356 

828.000 

Petroleum     . 

1,350 

960 

385.000 

Other 

80 

38 

16500 

Service 

786 

395 

29.224 

Rooms,  meals 

180 

22 

6.000 

Housing 

125 

13 

•3,000 

Medical,  hospital. 

On  contract 

60 

120 

2225 

Own  facilities  . 

70 

78 

8,600 

Bunal 

Complete  funeral 

29 

26 

435 

Caskets  only 

2 

1 

4 

Burial  on  contract 

10 

4 

60 

Cold  storage 

185 

107 

7,100 

Other 

125 

25 

1,800 

Electricity  assns  b 

865 

'2,404 

137,016 

Telephone    assns    (coopera- 

tive and  mutual  ) 

33,000 

675 

10.000 

Credit  unions 

9,329 

3,749 

633,784 

Insurance  assns 

2,000 

Ml,  300 

Member 

«  207,500 

Federations 

Assns 

Wholesales: 

Interregional   . 

2 

77 

12,266 

Regional     . 

26 

4,846 

/  320.340 

District. 

20 

298 

/  7,338 

Service 

19 

1,685 

3,277 

Productive 

16 

302 

83,739 

Electric  power 

10 

77 

7,399 

"  Gross  income  b  Data  furnished  by  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  c  Number  of  patrons.  d  Number  of  policy- 
holders.  •  Premium  income.  '  Includes  wholesale  distribu- 
tive, retail  distributive,  and  service  business. 

Financing  remains  the  chief  barrier  to  the  expan- 
sion of  cooperative  housing.  An  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance was  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
"long-ranee  housing  law."  The  so-called  "middle 
income"  nousing  bill  was  withdrawn  after  the 
house  deleted  the  provision  (supported  by  veter- 
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ans',  labor,  and  cooperative  groups)  that  would 
have  permitted  direct  loans  to  nonprofit  housing  or- 
ganizations. This  provision  was  reintroduced  in  the 
1950  session  of  Congress.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  by  mutual  housing  associations  in  reach- 
ing agreement  with  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  purchase  housing  projects  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
war. 

Indications  are  that  credit  unions,  which  reached 
new  highs  in  membership,  loans  made,  and  total 
assets  in  1948,  have  continued  to  progress  in  1949. 
— FIX>RENCE  E.  PARKER 

COPPER.  For  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war 
there  was  a  reduction  early  in  1949  in  the  tremen- 
dous domestic  and  worldwide  demand  for  copper 
and  copper  products.  This  period  of  reduced  de- 
mand was  general  throughout  the  metal  industries 
and  reflected  the  insistence  of  management  for  a 
reduction  of  high-priced  inventories.  At  the  start 
of  the  year  1949  the  price  was  23.50  cents  per  lb.> 
close  to  a  record  high.  The  price  decline  started  on 
March  30  when  smelters  reduced  their  price  by 
H  cent  per  Ib. 

Producers  adhered  to  the  fictitious  peak  price 
until  May  10  when  one  producer  announced  a  re- 
duction of  2  cents  per  Ib.  Meanwhile,  the  little 
copper  that  was  being  sold  moved  on  the  basis  of 
the  published  average  monthly  price.  Reduction 
followed  quickly  after  reduction  until  the  market 
reached  bottom  at  16  cents  per  Ib.  delivered  Con- 
necticut Valley.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  copper  de- 
mand had  been  renewed  and  the  price  had  risen 
to  18.5  cents  per  Ib. 

Domestic  mine  production  of  copper  in  1949  de- 
clined by  11  percent  from  the  previous  year,  due 
largely  to  shutdowns  and  reduced  operations  for 
a  good  part  of  the  year.  Domestic  production  to- 
taled 741,400  short  tons.  Arizona  was  the  principal 
producing  State,  accounting  for  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  total.  Utah  was  second  with  26  percent,  fol- 
lowed in  order  by  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Nevada, 
and  Michigan. 

Domestic  production  of  refined  copper  was  959,- 
000  short  tons  of  which  248,500  tons,  virtually  the 
same  as  in  1948,  was  from  foreign  ores.  Recovery 
of  secondary  copper  at  primary  refineries  added  an- 
other 219,000  tons  to  domestic  copper  supply.  To- 
tal secondary  copper  recovery  in  1949  was  737,000 
tons,  of  which  242,000  tons  came  from  unalloyed 
copper  scrap. 

Consumption  of  refined  new  copper  during  1949 
is  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  at  1,118,- 
000  tons.  Refinery  inventories  of  refined  copper  at 
the  end  of  the  year  are  estimated  at  61,000  tons, 
9  percent  lower  than  the  small  inventories  of  a  year 
ago.  Inventories  of  blister  copper  at  smelters,  in 
transit,  and  unrefined  at  refineries  increased  by  37 
percent  to  251,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1949. 

A  bill  was  passed  at  the  end  of  March  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  of  the  import  duty  on  copper 
for  a  period  of  15  months  until  June  30,  1950. 
When  the  copper  market  dropped,  attempts  were 
made  to  rescind  the  tariff  suspension,  but  these 
failed  to  pass  Congress.  The  copper  tariff  had  pre- 
viously been  cut  in  half  to  2  cents  per  Ib.  for  a  3 
year  period  under  the  Geneva  Conference  in  Sep- 
tember, 1948.  Unless  there  is  a  further  suspension, 
the  tariff  will  revert  to  the  latter  rate  on  July  1, 
1950,  and  continue  at  that  rate  throughout  1951. 
Mine  subsidy  legislation  introduced  again  into  Con- 
gress in  1949  failed  to  be  enacted. 

The  outstanding  technical  development  of  the 
year  was  the  opening  of  the  new  Scovill  Mfg.  Co. 


brass  mill  at  Waterbury,  Conn.  This  mill  employ 
continuous  casting  equipment  to  produce  flat  bras 
slabs  weighing  more  than  2,000  Ib.  each,  permit 
ting  production  of  the  heaviest  cold-rolled  non 
welded  brass  coils  in  the  industry.  To  feed  the  con 
tinuous  casting  machine,  metal  is  melted  in  3  in 
duction  furnaces  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  11 
per  hour  each,  the  largest  melting  furnaces  in  th 
industry. 

World  mine  production  of  copper  was  estimate 
to  have  dropped  more  than  5  percent  in  1949  du 
to  declines  in  Chile  and  the  United  States  in  exces 
of  the  moderate  gains  in  Northern  Rhodesia  an< 
Canada.  Chile  was  the  second  largest  producer  c 
copper  in  1949,  after  the  United  States,  with  a 
estimated  production  of  382,000  short  tons,  Rhc 
desia  was  next  with  290,000  tons,  then  Canad 
with  225,807  tons.  The  Belgian  Congo  produce 
171,387  short  tons  in  1948  (1949  statistics  wer 
not  available).  Mexico  produced  59,750  tons  i 
1949,  Peru  22,990  tons,  Australia  12,581  tons,  Bi 
zone  Germany  99,166  tons  (in  8  months),  Sout 
Africa  22,376  tons  (in  9  months),  and  Japan  67. 
522  tons  (in  10  months). 

Imports  of  refined  copper,  chiefly  from  Chile 
constituted  more  than  50  percent  of  United  State 
imports  of  copper — 494,379  short  tons  in  1 
months  of  1949.  Exports  of  refined  copper  totale 
115,393  tons  in  11  months  of  1949,  going  princi 
pally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  India,  Ital> 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany. — JOHN  ANTHONY 

COPYRIGHT,  U.S.  The  most  noteworthy  occurrenc 
in  copyright  during  1949  was  the  passage  by  Cor 
gress  of  Public  Law  84,  which  was  signed  by  th 
President  on  June  3,  1949.  This  law  amends  th 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Copyright  Act  relating  t 
works  published  outside  the  United  States.  It  assist 
authors,  publishers,  and  composers  residing  in  "do] 
lar  poor*  countries  by  offering  an  alternative  to  th 
requirement  of  paying  a  registration  fee  for  Unitei 
States  copyright.  The  alternative  is  sending  to  th 
Copyright  Office  two  copies  of  the  work  insteai 
of  one  and  a  catalog  card  instead  of  the  registratio 
fee.  New  application  forms  have  been  devise 
which  contain  instructions  on  how  to  prepare  a  cat 
alog  card.  Applications  for  registration  under  Pub 
he  Law  84  are  to  be  filed  within  6  months  after  firs 
publication  abroad. 

Public  Law  84  extends  the  period  for  ad  interir 
registration  of  a  book  or  periodical  written  in  th 
English  language  from  60  days  to  6  months  afte 
publication  abroad,  and  the  period  of  protectio 
from  4  months  after  registration  to  5  years  afte 
first  publication. 

During  the  term  of  ad  interim  copyright  the  lax 
permits  the  importation  into  the  United  State: 
without  loss  of  copyright,  of  1,500  copies,  in  one  c 
more  shipments,  of  a  oook  or  periodical  which  ha 
been  duly  registered.  These  copies  are  in  additio 
to  the  copies  allowed  to  be  imported  by  other  sec 
tions  of  the  Copyright  Act  (i.e.,  for  personal,  oi 
ficial,  educational,  and  library  use).  The  Copyrigh 
Office  will  issue  an  "Import  Statement"  to  the  cop 
yright  owner  or  his  agent,  which  will  facilitate  pas 
sage  of  the  works  through  customs.  All  copie 
which  are  to  be  protected  in  the  United  States  mus 
have  the  copyright  notice  on  the  title  page,  or  pag 
immediately  following  the  title  page.  In  case 
where  no  separate  title  page  exists,  the  notic 
should  be  on  the  first  page  of  text. 

The  total  number  of  copyright  registrations  fc 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949  was  201,19( 
as  compared  with  238,121  for  the  previous  yeai 
The  greatest  proportion  of  decrease  was  found  i 
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the  categories  of  unpublished  music,  periodicals, 
and  miscellaneous  classes.  The  decrease  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  increase  in  registration  fees  which 
went  into  effect  on  May  27,  1948. 

On  Oct.  27,  1949,  Argentina  announced  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Fourth  International  American  Conven- 
tion on  Literary  and  Artistic  Copyright  which  was 
signed  at  Buenos  Aires,  Aug.  11,  1910.  Fourteen 
American  Republics,  including  the  United  States, 
have  previously  ratified  this  convention.  In  1949, 
Brazil  and  Paraguay  deposited  their  ratifications  of 
the  Inter-American  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Author  in  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Artistic 
Works,  signed  at  Washington  on  June  22,  1946. 
This  brings  the  total  number  of  adherents  to  7,  the 
others  being,  Ecuador,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Bolivia. 

— SAM  B.  WARNER 

CORN  (Maiz*).  Estimates  placed  the  world  corn  crop 
for  1949-50  at  about  5.680  million  bushels,  accord- 
ing to  information  available  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. With  the  single  exception  of  the  previous 
year's  record  crop  of  about  6,000  million  bu.,  this 
was  the  largest  corn  production  in  history.  Near- 
record  production  figures  in  the  United  States, 
where  60  percent  of  the  world's  corn  was  produced 
in  both  this  and  the  preceding  season,  helped  to 
swell  the  world  total.  Production  yields  for  the  con- 
tinents were  estimated  at  (in  millions  of  bu. ): 
North  America,  3,535;  Europe,  660;  U.S.S.R.,  140- 
Asia,  595;  Africa,  275;  South  America,  470;  and 
Oceania,  6. 

United  States.  The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  1949,  according  to  the  December,  1949,  crop 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  totaled  3,377,- 
790,000  bu.,  compared  with  the  previous  year's 
crop  of  3,681,793,000  bu.  Yields  of  the  principal 
producing  States  (in  thousands  of  bu.)  were:  Iowa, 
553,847;  Illinois,  518,112;  Minnesota,  248,512;  In- 
diana, 247,052;  Nebraska,  239,330;  Ohio,  202,552; 
Missouri,  173,963;  Wisconsin,  129,800;  Kentucky, 
88,762;  Michigan,  85,920;  South  Dakota,  82,824; 
North  Carolina,  75,565;  Kansas,  73,196;  Tennessee, 
68,900;  Pennsylvania,  64,077;  Georgia,  59,400; 
Texas,  58,208;  Alabama,  57,456;  Virginia,  53,580; 
Mississippi,  47,725;  South  Carolina,  31,590. 

CORSICA.  A  French  island  department  in  the  west- 
ern Mediterranean,  100  miles  southeast  of  Nice. 
Area,  3,367  square  miles.  Population  (March,  1946), 
267,971.  Chief  towns:  Ajaccio  (capital),  40,000 
inhabitants;  Bastia,  53,000. 

COSTA  RICA.  A  Central  American  republic.  The 
country  is  divided  into  3  natural  regions;  the  At- 
lantic coastal  plain,  the  central  mountain  range, 
and  the  Pacific  slope.  On  the  north  Costa  Rica  is 
bounded  by  Nicaragua,  on  the  west  and  south  by 
the  Pacific,  and  on  the  east  by  Panama  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  19,656  square  miles. 
Population  ( 1948  estimate):  813,000.  Principal  cit- 
ies (1946  est):  San  Jose  (capital),  97,557;  Ala- 
juela,  39.728;  Cartago,  34,527;  Lim6n,  26,925 
(principal  port).  An  estimated  80  percent  of  the 
total  population  is  of  European  descent,  15  percent 
mestizo,  4  percent  Negro,  and  one  percent  Indian. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
free  and  compulsory.  There  were  in  1947  a  total 
of  868  elementary  schools,  with  3,927  teachers  and 
82,739  pupils;  5  secondary  schools,  with  300  teach- 
ers and  about  4,000  students.  The  University  of 


Costa  Rica,  at  San  Jose,  has  162  professors  in  10 
faculties.  English  has  been  taught  in  all  secondary 
schools  since  1944.  Estimates  place  the  literacy  of 
Costa  Rica's  population  as  high  as  82  percent.  The 
state  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism,  the  constitu- 
tion providing  for  religious  liberty  for  other  faiths. 

Production.  The  leading  occupation  of  Costa  Rica 
is  agriculture-  it  is  estimated  that  1,040,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  Estimates  placed  the  1949- 
50  coffee  harvest  at  475,000  bags  (of  60  kilos); 
the  1948-49  crop  totaled  302,107  bags.  The  cacao 
crop  for  1949  was  estimated  at  5,600  metric  tons. 
In  1947  banana  exports  were  7,213,488  stems. 
Cotton  production  is  increasing;  estimates  put  the 
1949-50  crop  at  120,000  Ib.  Lumber  is  also  pro- 
duced for  export,  and  maize,  sugar  cane,  rice,  po- 
tatoes, tobacco,  hemp,  and  rubber  are  cultivated. 
Dairy  farming  and  cattle  raising  are  also  engaged  in. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Costa  Rica's  imports  in  1948  were 
valued  at  $42,344,000,  and  exports  at  $31,840,000, 
with  a  resultant  import  balance  of  $10,954,000. 
The  United  States  supplied  77.7  percent  of  Costa 
Rica's  imports  in  1948,  Creat  Britain  being  the  next 
largest  supplier  with  4  percent.  The  volume-of- 
trade  index  ( 1937  =  100 )  for  principal  exports 
was,  in  1947:  for  coffee  exports,  85;  for  banana  ex- 
ports, 131;  for  cacao  exports,  66. 

Transportation.  Costa  Rica  has  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 600  miles  of  railroad  lines,  of  which  about 
half  is  main-line.  The  United  Fruit  Company  has 
important  shipping  interests  in  Costa  Rica.  Two 
United  States-owned  airlines,  Pan  American  Air- 
ways and  Taca,  operate  into  Costa  Rica,  as  does 
the  Dutch  KLM.  Domestic  service,  covering  all  im- 
portant towns,  is  supplied  by  local  affiliates  of  the 
United  States  companies,  and  by  locally-owned  air- 
lines. In  1948  there  were  1,017  miles  of  highways, 
and  an  estimated  additional  3,300  miles  of  dirt 
tracks  and  trails. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  was  110,762,- 
088  colones,  for  both  revenue  and  expenditure.  The 
1948  budget  placed  revenue  at  90,079,514  colones; 
expenditure  at  114,796,553  colones  (1  colon  = 
U.S.$0.178).  The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1948, 
amounted  to  259,355,742  colones.  In  July,  1949, 
the  cost  of  living  index  was  235  ( 1937  =  100). 

Government.  Costa  Rica  is  a  centralized  republic 
of  7  provinces.  Legislative  power  rests  with  a  sin- 
gle chamber,  the  Constitutional  Congress,  consist- 
ing of  45  members  elected  for  4  years,  one  half  re- 
tiring every  2  years.  The  President  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  4  years;  he  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  9 
secretaries.  Voting  rights  are  extended  to  all  males 
over  20,  and  to  married  men  and  teachers  from  the 
age  of  18.  Voting  for  all  important  offices  is  com- 
pulsory up  to  the  age  of  70.  Otilio  Ulate  Blanco 
was  elected  President  of  Costa  Rica  on  Jan.  19, 
1949.  On  Nov.  8,  1949,  the  military  Junta  which 
had  assumed  power  in  May,  1948,  headed  by  Jos6 
Figueres,  stepped  down  and  Ulate  took  office  on 
the  same  day  that  a  new  Constitution  went  into 
effect.  (See  below  EVENTS.) 

Events,  1949.  During  the  whole  of  1949  Costa 
Rica  was  thoroughly  preoccupied  with  politics.  Of 
major  concern  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution and  the  election  of  a  new  Congress. 

Politics.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  elected  late 
last  year  to  approve  the  draft  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, held  its  first  meeting  on  January  16,  to  ex- 
amine the  work  of  a  special  constitutional  commis- 
sion. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Assembly  was  the 
ratification  of  the  election  of  Otilio  Ulate  Blanco  as 
President  of  the  country  at  the  request  of  the  Junta. 
The  Junta,  under  the  leadership  of  Jos6  Figueres, 
had  continued  to  govern  the  country  since  imme- 
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diately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Picado  regime  in 
May,  1948. 

In  April,  the  friendly  relations  that  prevailed 
between  the  Junta  and  Ulate  Blanco's  Party  of  Na- 
tional Union  underwent  a  severe  strain.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  predominantly  of  National  Un- 
ion Party  composition,  rejected  the  Constitution 
drafted  by  the  Junta  and  announced  its  intention 
to  use  the  Constitution  of  1871  as  a  base  for  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  Magna  Carta.  Figueres 
countered  this  proposal  with  the  declaration  that 
the  Junta  would  hand  over  the  reins  of  government 
to  Ulate  Blanco  in  May,  six  months  earlier  than  the 
date  originally  agreed  to  by  the  Junta  and  Ulate 
Blanco  after  Picado  was  deposed.  Although  the 
members  of  the  Party  of  National  Union  were  anx- 
ious for  Ulate  Blanco  to  assume  office,  he,  himself, 
was  opposed  to  it.  Ulate  Blanco  considered  the 
move  to  be  premature  in  view  of  the  absence  of 
a  new  Constitution  and  a  duly  elected  legislative 
body.  The  rift  was  healed  after  a  series  of  meetings 
between  Ulate  Blanco  and  Figueres  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Junta  would  continue  to  rule 
until  a  Constitution  was  promulgated  and  a  Con- 
gress elected. 

flections.  The  elections  to  choose  a  first  and  sec- 
ond vice  president  and  a  Congress  of  45  members 
was  held  on  October  2,  under  peaceful  conditions. 
Out  of  the  six  political  parties  in  the  electoral  con- 
test, the  National  Union  Party  won  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory,  electing  33  members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  two  vice-presidents,  whose  candidacies 
went  unchallenged.  The  Constitutional  Party  elect- 
ed 6  deputies  and  the  Social  Democrats,  3  depu- 
ties. The  remaining  seats  were  divided  among  the 
minor  parties  in  the  contest. 

The  new  Congress,  which  replaced  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  was  installed  on  November  8,  along 
with  Ulate  Blanco  as  President  of  the  country,  thus 
ending  the  rule  of  Figueres  and  the  Junta.  The 
absence  of  Jose  Figueres  from  the  candidacy  list 
for  vice  president  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of 
a  political  deal  between  Figueres  and  Ulate  Blanco 
in  which  the  former  was  assured  that  his  candidacy 
for  President  in  the  1953  elections  would  not  be 
interfered  with  by  Ulate  Blanco.  This  belief  also  ex- 
plained the  quick  birth  and  death  of  a  Figueres-led 
National  Coalition  Party  in  August.  Figueres  was 
apparently  content  with  forming  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  whose  three  victorious  deputies  in  the 
election  would  serve  as  a  foothold  for  Figueres  in 
the  government. 

Cnurc/i-Stafe  Conflict.  A  proposal  to  include  a  clause 
in  the  article  on  education  in  the  new  Constitution 
proclaiming  that,  "Education  is  an  essential  func- 
tion of  the  State"  brought  an  immediate  vigorous 
protest  from  Victor  Manuel  Sanabria,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Jose\  Although  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  delegates  are  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  article  was  approved  in  its  original  form 
after  long  debates  in  which  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation was  upheld  as  a  necessity  to  democracy. 
Archbishop  Sanabria's  statement  that  Catholics 
would  obey  God  before  obeying  man  was  inter- 
preted as  signifying  a  continued  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

ffiternofiona/iflfn.  A  Pact  of  Amity  signed  by  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  in  February  ended  a  two- 
month  old  dispute  between  the  signatories.  The 
dispute  had  its  origin  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Calder6n  Cuardia,  then  an  exile  in  Nicaragua,  to 
overthrow  the  Junta  in  Costa  Rica.  Calder6n  Guar- 
dia  was  a  defeated  candidate  in  the  1948  presi- 
dential elections.  Costa  Rica  had  charged  Nica- 


ragua with  openly  aiding  the  aborted  revolution 
with  arms  and  troops  and  had  referred  the  case 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States,  under 
whose  auspices  the  affair  was  settled.  (See  PAN 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES.  ) 

A  week  after  the  Pact  was  signed,  Calder6n 
Guardia  was  arrested  by  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment and  nationals  of  both  countries  were  ex- 
changed. Amicable  relations  deteriorated  by  mid- 
year. In  September,  Figueres  denied  a  charge  by 
Somoza  of  Nicaragua  alleging  the  formation  of  the 
famed  Caribbean  Legion  on  Costa  Rican  territory. 
In  September,  Costa  Rica  and  Western  Germany 
signed  a  trade  agreement  providing  for  a  total  ex- 
change of  $5  million  worth  of  goods.  Under  its 
terms  Costa  Rica  will  receive  industrial  and  con- 
sumer products  in  exchange  for  sugar,  coffee,  fruit, 
honey,  and  hardwood.  —  MIGUEL 


COTTON.  The  1949  output  of  cotton  lint  in  the 
United  States  (based  on  information  received  by 
the  United  States  Crop  Reporting  Board,  as  of  Dec. 
19,  1949)  was  estimated  to  total  (in  500-lb.  gross 
weight  bales)  16,034,000  compared  with  14,877,- 
000  in  1948  and  the  10-year  average  of  11,306,000. 
Yields  (in  500-lb.  bales)  for  1949  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducing States  were:  Texas  5,900,000,  Arkansas 
1,660,000,  Mississippi  1,490,000,  California  1,300,- 
000,  Alabama  865,000,  Louisiana  650,000,  Tennes- 
see 650,000,  Oklahoma  620,000  and  Georgia  610,- 
000. 

Cottonseed  production  for  1949  was  estimated  to 
total  6,477,000  tons  compared  to  5,945,000  in  1948 
and  the  10-year  average  of  4,631,000  tons.  The 
chief  producing  States  with  production  in  tons 
follow:  Texas  2,432,000,  Arkansas  661,000,  Missis- 
sippi 596,000,  California  511,000,  Alabama  330,- 
000,  Louisiana  264,000,  Oklahoma,  258,000,  Ten- 
nessee 248,000,  Georgia  242,000,  South  Carolina 
226,000  and  Arizona  205,000. 

World  Cotton  Output.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  press  release  dated  Oct.  24,  1949,  es- 
timated the  1949-50  world  output  at  30,400,000 
bales  (500-lb.  gross  weight),  compared  with  the 

1948  output  of  29,100,000  bales  and  the  5-year  av- 
erage (1940-44)  of  27,365,000. 

Yields  (in  500-lb.  bales)  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducing countries,  in  the  year  beginning  Aug.  1, 

1949  (preliminary)   were:   United  States  15,446,- 
000,  India  2,400,000,  China  (including  Manchuria) 
1,860,000,  Egypt  1,616,000,  Pakistan  900,000,  Mex- 
ico 815,000,  Turkey  367,000,  Uganda  275,000,  Ko- 
rea 101,000,  Iran  78,000  and  Greece  71,000.  The 
world  area  planted  to  cotton  in  the  year  beginning 
Aug.  1,  1949,  was  estimated  (preliminary)  at  68,- 
640,000  acres. 

World  Cottonseed  Output.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  estimated  world  cottonseed  pro- 
duction for  1949-50  at  14  million  short  tons,  an 
increase  of  5  percent  compared  to  1948-49.  The 
chief  producing  countries  (with  yields  in  short  tons) 
were:  United  States  6,236,000,  Africa  and  Oceania 
1,470,000,  India  1,344,000,  South  America  1,210,- 
000,  China  (including  Manchuria)  1,042,000, 
Egypt  863,000,  Pakistan  459,000,  Mexico  391,000 
and  Europe  110,000. 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS.  A  joint  govern- 
mental agency  established  (1925)  by  the  States, 
for  service  to  the  States,  supported  by  the  States. 
The  Council  serves  as:  a  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation and  research,  serving  the  48  States;  a  me- 
dium for  improving  legislative  and  administrative 
practices  of  State  governments;  an  instrument  for 
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encouraging  full  cooperation  among  the  States  in 
the  solution  of  interstate  problems,  both  regional 
and  national;  and  a  means  of  facilitating  and  im- 
proving Federal-State  relations. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  commissions  or  com- 
mittees on  interstate  cooperation  established  in  each 
of  the  48  States.  The  Council  serves  the  7,500  State 
legislators  organized  through  the  American  Legisla- 
tors Association,  the  Governors'  Conference,  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tions of  Attorneys  General,  Secretaries  of  State, 
Budget  Officers,  Purchasing  Officials,  and  the  Leg- 
islative Service  Conference. 

Besides  the  central  office  located  in  Chicago  (at 
1313  East  Sixtieth  Street,  Chicago  37,  111.1,  the 
Council  maintains  branch  offices  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Major  publica- 
tions of  the  Council  include  The  Book  of  the  States 
(biennial),  State  Government  (monthly),  and  the 
Washington  Legislative  Bulletin  (monthly). 

Officers  (1949-50):  President,  Governor  Frank 
Carlson,  Kansas;  First  Vice  President,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Senator  John  W.  Noble,  Missouri;  Sec- 
ond Vice  President,  Senator  Taylor  G.  Brown,  Wis- 
consin; Third  Vice  President,  Charles  F.  Way  land, 
Jr.,  Tennessee;  Auditor,  Robert  W.  Weir,  Connecti- 
cut; Honorary  President,  Henry  W.  Toll;  Executive 
Director,  Frank  Bane. 

COURT  GAMES.  Robert  Grant,  3d.,  New  York,  won 
national  amateur  racquets  laurels  for  the  seventh 
time  by  defeating  Clarence  C.  Pell,  Jr.,  Roslyn, 
L.I.,  15-8,  15-7,  15-11.  Hunter  II.  Lott,  Jr.,  Meri- 
on  (Pa.)  Cricket  Club,  annexed  the  squash  rac- 
quets crown  by  turning  back  Don  Strachan,  Prince- 
ton Club  of  New  York,  15-12,  15-14,  12-15,  17- 
14.  H.  Robert  Reeve,  Bayside  (L.I.)  Tennis  Club, 
retired  the  National  Squash  Tennis  Association 
championship  trophy  by  subduing  Norman  D.  For- 
ster,  New  York  Athletic  Club.  15-14,  15-8.  Ogden 
Phipps,  defending  titlcholder,  won  national  ama- 
teur court-tennis  honors  for  the  seventh  time  by 
conquering  Alastair  B.  Martin,  Glen  Head,  L.I.,  3- 
6,  6-4,  6-4,  6-4,  but  the  Roslyn  veteran  lost  to 
Pierre  Etchebaster  of  New  York,  7  sets  to  1,  for  the 
world  open  crown. 

An  invasion  of  the  United  States  by  a  team  of 
British  stars  marked  women's  squash  racquets,  with 
Miss  Janet  Morgan,  Surrey,  winning  the  national 
singles  and  pairing  with  Mrs.  R.  J.  Teague,  Devon- 
shire, to  annex  the  doubles.  Major  winners  in  1949 
follow : 

Court  Tennis — World  open,  Pierre  Etchebaster, 
New  York;  national  singles,  Ogden  Phipps,  Roslyn, 
L.I.;  national  doubles,  R.  L.  Gerry,  Jr.,  and  A.  B. 
Martin,  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  New  York;  Brit- 
ish amateur  singles,  Ogden  Phipps. 

Racquets — National  singles,  Robert  Grant,  3d. 
New  York;  national  doubles,  Grant  and  C.  C.  Pell 
Jr.,  New  York;  Tuxedo  Gold  Racquet,  Grant;  Ca- 
nadian singles,  J.  R.  Leonard,  New  York;  Canadian 
doubles,  Pell  and  Leonard. 

Squash  Racquets — Lapham  Cup,  Canada;  Grant 
Trophy,  United  States;  national  singles,  Hunter  H. 
Lott,  Merion  Cricket  Club;  national  doubles,  Lott 
and  G.  Diehl  Mateer,  Jr.,  Merion  Cricket  Club; 
professional,  Edward  Reid,  Hartford,  Conn.;  na- 
tional intercollegiate,  Mateer;  national  veterans, 
George  Waring,  Boston,  Mass. 

Squash  Tennis — National  singles,  H.  R.  Reeve, 
Bayside  Tennis  Club. 

Women's  Squash  Racquets — Wolfe-Noel  Cup, 
United  States;  national  singles,  Miss  Janet  Morgan, 
Surrey;  national  doubles,  Miss  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Teague,  Devonshire;  national  veterans,  Miss 
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Sue  Peterson,  Cynwyd  (Pa.)  Club;  New  York 
State,  Betty  Howe,  New  Haven,  Conn;  Atlantic 
Coast,  Betty  Howe;  Pennsylvania  State,  Betty 
Howe;  Connecticut  State,  Betty  Howe. 

— THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

CRETE.  A  mountainous  island  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, forming  the  most  southerly  part  of 
Greece.  Crete  is  160  miles  long  and  from  6  to  35 
miles  wide.  Area,  3,235  square  miles.  Population, 
442,339  on  Oct.  16,  1940.  Chief  towns:  Canea 
(capital),  26,604  inhabitants;  Candia,  33,404. 

CRIMINOLOGY.  Crime,  it  has  been  said,  is  inevitable 
— as  long  as  men  live  together  the  criminal  perpe- 
trator will  prey  upon  his  fellow  citizen.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  history  of  mankind  has  given  seeming 
validity  to  this  assertion.  Crime  has  existed  in  all 
ages,  societies,  and  centuries.  Modern-day  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  wrought  such  tremendous  changes 
in  the  life  of  man,  has  been  unable  to  extirpate  the 
criminal  virus.  The  evil-doer  is  still  at  work,  grind- 
ing out  his  dirge  of  death,  sorrow,  and  misery. 

This  philosophy,  that  crime  is  inevitable,  how- 
ever, is  a  defeatist  philosophy,  a  point  of  view 
which  implies  that  efforts  by  society  itself  to  eradi- 
cate the  evil  can  at  best  be  only  palliative  and  tem- 
porary. Such  an  attitude  is  false.  Crime  is  not  in- 
evitable, mysterious,  or  incapable  of  control.  Rather 
crime  is  a  disease,  possessed  of  causation  and  sub- 
ject to  elimination.  Crime  can  be  conquered.  Hard 
work,  unrelenting  public  interest,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  institutions  of  society  will  be  required 
to  achieve  this  goal.  But  the  salient  fact  lies  in  the 
proposition  that  crime  is  understandable  and  sub- 
ject to  treatment  through  rational  methods. 

The  presence  of  crime,  with  all  its  terror  and 
frightful  carnage,  is  a  shameful  disgrace  to  contem- 
porary civilization.  In  1948  alone  an  estimated  total 
of  almost  1%  million  serious  crimes  were  commit- 
ted in  the  United  States,  or  more  than  three  every 
minute.  Every  day  in  this  country  in  1948,  accord- 
ing to  FBI  statistics,  21  individuals  were  murdered, 
44  raped,  and  211  were  victims  of  aggravated  as- 
sault. Crimes  against  property,  as  well  as  offenses 
against  the  person,  reflect  the  same  deathlv  cadence 
of  the  criminal  hand.  Every  day  in  1948  there  were 
2,672  larcenies,  1,032  burglaries,  463  auto  thefts, 
and  150  robberies. 

Surely,  the  legions  of  the  maimed,  the  dead,  and 
the  impoverished,  legions  being  created  year  after 
year  in  America  by  the  criminal  desperado,  should 
reawaken  Americans  to  the  necessity  of  taking  ac- 
tion to  make  more  secure  the  rights,  lives,  and 
property  of  the  citizenry. 

FBI  crime  statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1949  show  increases — not  decreases — in  the  ram- 
page of  the  criminal.  Dunng  this  period,  crime  in- 
creased 7.6  percent  in  rural  areas  and  2.7  percent 
in  urban  communities,  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1948.  Arrest  fingerprint  cards,  during  the 
months  of  January-June,  1949,  were  received  in 
the  FBI  Identification  Division  at  a  rate  5.9  percent 
higher  than  in  the  comparable  months  of  1948.  The 
criminal  army  in  America  is  stronger  today  than  a 
year  ago! 

The  tragedy  of  these  figures  lies  deeper  still.  In 
the  first  half  of  1949,  31.8  percent  of  the  individ- 
uals arrested  were  less  than  25  years  old.  The 
young  man  and  woman,  who  at  the  age  of  25 
should  be  thinking  about  a  career,  is  today  provid- 
ing about  one  third  of  the  nation's  criminal  arrests. 
Many  are  mere  youngsters,  starting  on  a  career  of 
crime. 

The  answer  to  the  crime  problem,  unfortunately, 
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is  neither  easy  nor  simple.  Crime  is  multilateral  in 
cause  and  no  single  key  or  antidote,  as  a  general 
rule,  will  alleviate  or  destroy  its  terror.  The  multi- 
plicity of  its  origins  and  the  heterogeneity  of  its 
manifestations,  necessarily  call  for  varied  and  de- 
tailed study.  The  first  step,  in  endeavoring  to  locate 
a  thread  of  guidance  through  the  labyrinth  of 
crime,  is  to  know  "the  enemy/'  that  is,  the  existing 
patterns  of  criminal  behavior.  This  step  means  sim- 
plv  to  learn,  as  thoroughly  and  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, the  available  facts  concerning  the  current 
criminal  situation. 

These  studies  are  prerequisites  for  the  adoption 
of  techniques  of  crime  control  or  crime  prevention. 
The  community  must  know,  in  attacking  the  crime 
problem,  just  where  and  whom  to  attack.  To  identi- 
ty the  enemy,  to  be  cognizant  of  his  habits,  modes 
of  action,  and  sources  of  strength,  is  the  first  re- 
quirement of  a  successful  counterattack.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  available  strength  of  the  community 
will  then  be  aimed  to  achieve  the  very  maximum 
results. 

Various  agencies  of  the  community — the  law  en- 
forcement agency,  churches,  schools,  city  councils, 
civic  groups— can,  and  should,  make  studies  of 
crime  conditions  in  their  immediate  areas.  These 
studies,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  should  be  limit- 
ed in  scope  and  directed  towards  specific  objec- 
tives. The  causes,  manifestations,  and  effects  of 
crime  will  vary  from  community  to  community.  In 
fact,  they  will  vary  season  by  season,  month  by 
month,  year  by  year,  within  the  same  community. 
For  that  reason,  crime  studies  must  be  pointed  to 
ascertain  the  exact  picture  of  criminality  within  the 
community.  If  too  large  a  sample  is  taken,  or  in- 
terest is  concentrated  primarily  upon  obtaining 
over-all  trends,  many  poignant  facts  may  be  over- 
looked. 

After  the  community  crime-problem  has  been 
studied,  remedial  steps  can  be  taken.  This  endeavor 
requires  not  only  overt  action,  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  causes  of  crime,  but  education  of  the  cit- 
izenry to  the  evils  of  the  existing  situation.  No  com- 
munity program  can  ever  hope  for  a  satisfying  de- 
gree of  success  if  it  does  not  have  the  continuous, 
firm,  and  sincere  support  of  the  citizenry.  The  gen- 
eral public,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  greatest  bul- 
wark against  the  invasions  of  the  criminal.  A  single 
agency  of  the  community — the  school,  church,  law 
enforcement  agency,  civic  group — can  do  good  and 
effective  work;  but,  unless  it  possesses  support  from 
the  community  at  large,  its  efforts  are  compromised 
and  undermined  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
fight  against  crime  is  everybody's  task. 

Public  education  of  the  citizenry  to  the  causes, 
evils,  and  costs  of  crime  is  an  effective  remedy.  It 
will  bring  home  to  the  citizen,  directly  and  clearly, 
the  dangers  of  this  social  disease.  He  will  become 
more  alert,  alert  to  observe  evidence  of  crime,  to 
report  irregularities  to  his  law-enforcement  agency, 
and  to  participate  himself  in  crime-elimination  pro- 
grams. 

Public  education  must  be  supplemented  by  ex- 
posure— the  spotlighting  of  the  evils  which  are  fu- 
eling the  boilers  of  crime.  Many  people,  performing 
their  daily  tasks,  do  not  realize  that  they,  very  un- 
consciously, are  walking  near  or  actually  in  loca- 
tions which  breed  crime.  They  may  do  things, 
again  in  innocence,  which  abet  or  encourage  crim- 
inal behavior.  If  they  were  cognizant  of  these  fac- 
tors, they  would  shift  their  influence — instead  of 
unknowingly  assisting  the  criminal  they  would  con- 
sciously help  erect  dikes  against  his  nefarious  activ- 
ity. 

Remedial  action  should  b*  designed,  not  only  to 


control  existing  crime,  but  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  criminality.  If  a  crime  can  be  prevented,  a 
life  may  be  spared,  an  individual  may  save  an  eye, 
a  leg,  long  hours  in  a  hospital,  or  money.  Moreover, 
the  potential  criminal  will  not  become  an  actual 
criminal,  his  hand  will  be  stayed  before  the  blow 
falls. 

Perhaps,  if  he  can  be  prevented  from  committing 
the  burglary,  robbery,  or  auto  theft  that  night,  he 
may  never  again  be  tempted  to  violate  the  mores  of 
society,  to  cut  the  bonds  of  law  and  order,  and 
break  his  path  in  the  jungle  of  criminality.  His  per- 
sonality and  character  will  not  receive  the  mart  of 
a  criminal  offense,  a  mark  which  would  weigh 
heavily  upon  his  future.  Crime  prevention  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  problem  of  crime. 

Special  emphasis,  of  course,  must  be  placed  on 
die  role  of  the  juvenile.  The  life  he  leads  as  a 
young  man,  in  his  contacts  with  the  agencies  of 
the  community — the  home,  school,  chiircn,  law  en- 
forcement agency — will  determine,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  path  which  he  will  tread  in  the  years 
ahead.  If  the  community  can,  through  special  crime 
prevention  programs,  stifle  the  urge,  the  tempta- 
tion, the  false  god  which  is  pushing  him  to  commit 
a  crime,  it  will  have  rendered  a  service  not  only  to 
the  young  potential  offender,  but  to  itself,  and  to 
the  nation.  The  path  of  good  citizenship  leads  from 
the  doors  of  these  community  agencies — they  all 
merge  into  the  broad  avenue  of  life. 

Whether  the  juvenile  takes  the  high  road  of  re- 
spectable citizenship  and  service  or  the  low  road 
of  crime,  lawlessness,  and  infamy  depends  upon 
the  training  which  he  receives  from  nis  parents, 
teachers,  minister,  and  other  community  leaders 
A  look  at  the  frightful  carnage  of  crime — the  cries 
of  the  murdered,  the  lamentations  of  the  orphans, 
the  wounds  of  the  mutilated — must  surely  give  ev- 
ery citizen  the  incentive  and  challenge  to  eliminate 
the  ravages  of  the  criminal. 

The  work  of  community  agencies,  in  many  lo- 
calities, has  demonstrated  that  crime  can  be 
brought  under  control.  Areas  previously  reflecting 
a  high  incidence  of  crime  now  report  greatly  re- 
duced rates.  In  other  areas,  crime  has  shriveled 
virtually  into  non-existence.  These  concrete  efforts 
belie  the  fatalistic  assumption  that  crime  necessar- 
ily is  a  permanent  part  of  society.  Crime  is  not  in- 
evitable. It  can,  and  often  has  been,  conquered. 
—JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 

CROSS-COUNTRY  RUNNING.  Bob  Black,  Rhode  Island 
State  star  who  raced  to  three  major  titles  in  1948, 
retained  only  one  in  the  last  campaign.  After  win- 
ning the  New  England  intercollegiate  crown  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row,  to  pace  his  squad  to  its  sixth 
straight  championship,  Black  relinquished  his  In- 
tercollegiate A.A.A.A.  laurels.  Black,  who  had  won 
in  '47  and  '48,  was  forced  out  of  the  I.C.  4-A  run 
by  cramps;  and  Dick  Shea,  Anny  yearling,  tri- 
umphed to  lead  West  Point  to  the  team  trophy. 

Black  came  back  to  retain  his  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association  honors  at  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  while  Michigan  State  kept  the  team  prize. 
Don  Gehnnann,  Wisconsin,  placed  second,  and 
William  Mack,  Michigan  State,  third.  Stomach 
trouble  stopped  Black  again  in  the  long  national 
A.A.U.  senior  run  at  Detroit,  and  Fred  Wilt  of  the 
New  York  A.C.  succeeded  him  as  champion.  Syra- 
cuse University  dethroned  Michigan  State  as  team 
champion.  Wilt  earlier  had  won  the  metropolitan 
A.A.U.  race  to  pace  his  team  to  laurels. 

Other  leading  winners  follow:  Western  Confer- 
ence— Don  McEwen.  Michigan;  team,  Wisconsin. 
Metropolitan  Intercollegiate — Bill  Lucas,  Manhat- 
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tan;  team,  Manhattan.  Heptagonal — Dick  Shea, 
Army;  team,  Army.  Southern  Conference— Bob 
Palmer,  Maryland;  team,  Maryland.  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Association — John  Kelly,  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Philadelphia;  team,  St.  Joseph's. 

— THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

CUBA.  A  republic  occupying  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies.  About  three  fourths  of  Cuba's  surface  is 
lowlands  and  rolling  hills,  the  remaining  one  fourth 
being  mountainous,  with  heights  exceeding  7,000 
feet.  The  climate  is  generally  temperate,  with  little 
tendency  to  extremes;  there  is  abundant  rainfall  in 
all  sections. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  44,217  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  est.):  5,195,000.  Approximately 
65  percent  of  the  population  is  of  European  de- 
scent, the  rest  being  Negro,  mulatto,  or  Asiatic. 
Principal  cities  ( 1949  pop.  est. ) :  Havana  ( capital), 
850,000;  Ilolgufn,  171,997;  Camaguey,  155,827; 
Marianao,  135,815;  Santa  Clara,  122,241;  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  120,577:  Sancti  Spiritus,  104,578. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  but  facilities 
are  poor.  No  more  than  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  literate.  There  are  about  2,000  primary 
schools,  with  about  600,000  pupils  out  of  an  esti- 
mated 1,100,000  children  of  school  age.  There  are 
over  200  secondary  schools,  with  nearly  35,000 
students,  the  only  complete  institution  of  higher 
learning  is  the  University  of  Havana,  with  about 
15,000  students.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
predominant  in  Cuba. 

Production.  The  occupation  most  important  to 
Cuba's  economy  is  the  production  of  sugar,  which 
amounted  to  5,763,000  short  tons  in  1949.  Black- 
strap molasses  output  was  300  million  gallons.  The 
1949-50  coffee  crop  was  estimated  at  575,000  to 
600,000  bags  (of  132  lb.),  and  the  1949  rice  crop 
at  130  million  lb.  Citrus  fruit  production  in  1949 
was  300  million  oranges,  15  million  grapefruit,  and 
60  million  limes,  and  the  potato  crop  totaled  205 
million  lb.  Production  of  pineapples  in  1948  totaled 
approximately  372  million  lb.  Vegetables  cultivated 
included  tomatoes,  lima  beans,  and  okra.  Tobacco 
production  for  the  1948-49  season  was  limited  by 
the  Government  to  about  60  million  lb.  Henequen 
fiber  production  in  1948  was  approximately  28  mil- 
lion lb.  There  were  3,844,158  head  of  cattle  in 
1945. 

Mineral  production  in  1948  (in  long  tons)  was: 
refractory  chromite,  109,612;  metallurgical  chro- 
mite,  5,170;  metallurgical  manganese,  23,531; 
chemical  manganese,  5,082;  copper  concentrates, 
49,474;  lead-zinc  ore,  141;  nickel-bearing  Mayari 
iron,  36,017.  Gold  is  also  mined,  and  asphalt  is 
produced.  Cement  production  in  1948  amounted 
to  1,676,200  barrels  (of  170  kg.).  Other  production 
in  1948:  cigars,  620  million;  cigarettes,  7,691  mil- 
lion; cotton  piece  goods,  38,868,000  vards;  rayon 
piece  goods,  2  million  yards;  beer,  99,608,093  li- 
ters; peanut  oil,  6,500,000  lb.;  soap,  91  million  lb. 

Foreign  Trado.  Exports  in  1948  were  valued  at 
$709,872,461;  imports  at  $527,456,325.  Exports  to 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $366,407,450;  im- 
ports at  $420,259,968.  Total  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  valued  at 
$39,817,220;  imports  at  $53,174,256.  Principal  ex- 
ports were  sugar  and  sugarcane  products,  tobacco, 
leather,  and  food  products.  Chief  imports  were 
foodstuffs,  machinery,  instruments,  chemicals,  and 
textiles. 

Transportation.  There  are  3,653  miles  of  railroad, 
on  which  were  carried  1,380  million  ton-kilometers 
of  freight  in  1948.  The  port  of  Havana  handles 


approximately  80  percent  of  Cuba's  trade;  in  1948, 
1,901  ships  entered  and  1,283  left  the  port  Air 
transportation  is  provided  by  international  compa- 
nies, with  domestic  firms  flying  inland  lines.  There 
are  2,040  miles  of  highways  open  to  traffic. 

Finance.  Preliminary  figures  placed  the  1949-50 
budget  at  223  million  pesos  for  expenditure  and 
230  million  in  expected  revenue.  Currency  in  cir- 
culation in  1949  was  617,100,000  pesos;  bank  de- 
posits 436,900,000  pesos;  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change holdings  $332  million.  The  cost  of  living 
index  was  235  in  March,  1949  (July/December 
1937  =  100). 

Government.  Cuba  is  a  centralized  republic  of  6 
provinces  and  119  municipalities.  The  constitution 
now  in  force  dates  from  1940,  and  provides  for  a 
bicameral  Congress,  with  a  Senate  of  54  members 
(elected  for  a  4-year  term),  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ( elected  for  a  4-year  term )  numbering 
one  for  each  35,000  inhabitants.  The  President 
serves  a  4-year  term,  and  may  not  be  reelected.  He 
appoints  the  Cabinet,  which  consists  of  a  Premier, 
the  President's  Secretary,  12  ministers,  and  3  min- 
isters without  portfolio.  Women  were  granted  vot- 
ing rights  in  1935.  Dr.  Carlos  Prio  Socarras  was 
elected  President  of  Cuba  on  June  1,  1948,  and 
took  office  on  October  10. 

Events,  1949.  The  year  had  scarcely  begun  when 
ex-President  Grau  San  Martin  was  accused  by  Sen- 
ator Pelayo  Cuervo  of  mismanagement  of  funds 
during  the  former's  term  of  office.  Grau  San  Mar- 
tin vigorously  denied  the  accusations.  The  affair 
brought  into  the  open  the  political  falling  out  be- 
tween the  presidential  incumbent,  Prio  Socarrds, 
and  his  mentor,  the  ex- President.  By  May,  the  rift 
was  sufficiently  healed  for  the  President  to  declare 
that  there  was  no  treasury  deficit.  In  August,  the 
case  against  Grau  San  Martin  slid  quietly  out  of 
the  news.  The  Havana  supenor  court  had  found 
no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  accusations. 

Terrorism.  One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting President  Prio  Socarras'  government  was 
the  growing  wave  of  terrorism  that  in  many  in- 
stances did  not  stop  short  of  assassination.  By  June, 
the  government  took  the  extreme  measure  of  set- 
ting up  a  special  organization  as  a  secret  arm  of 
the  Army  to  ferret  out  the  terrorists.  This  new  unit 
it  called  by  the  unsavory  name,  Group  for  the  Re- 
pression of  Subversive  Activities  (GRAS).  Al- 
though limited  in  function  to  the  capture  of  the 
criminals  and  not  their  prosecution,  the  organiza- 
tion met  with  outspoken  criticism  in  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives.  Many  Cubans  feared  that  GRAS 
(Grupo  de  Represi6n  de  Actividades  Subversivas ) 
might  become  a  weapon  for  governmental  tyranny, 
recalling  to  their  minds  the  repressive  SIM  ( Servi- 
cio  de  Inteligencia  Militar)  of  the  Batista  repime. 
Government  spokesmen,  however,  pointed  to  Pres- 
ident Socarrns  as  proof  that  GRAS  would  be  under 
strict  control  and  would  not  violate  democratic 
principles  or  methods. 

CfiiboY  Trial.  On  April  27,  Eduardo  Chibas,  ex- 
senator  and  defeated  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Cuban  People's  Party  in  the  election  of  1948,  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison  for  having  de- 
famed the  character  of  three  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Chibas  had  charged  the  iustices  with 
accepting  a  bribe  for  having  rendered  a  decision 
favoring  the  Cuban  Electric  Company,  an  Ameri- 
can-controlled monopoly.  The  high  court  had  de- 
clared themselves  incompetent  to  hear  a  case  in- 
volving an  increase  in  electric  rates  granted  by  the 
National  Junta  of  Economy.  The  increase  had  been 
challenged  by  the  National  Union  of  Consumer's 
Associations.  The  Court  trying  ChihAs  was  the 
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much  feared  and  hated  Court  of  Urgency  that  was 
created  by  Batista  during  his  regime  to  handle  his 
opponents  in  a  rather  rapid  and  summary  fashion. 

The  Chibas  trial  attracted  nation-wide  attention 
and  added  greatly  to  his  popularity  as  thousands 
rallied  to  support  him.  Other  noteworthy  repercus- 
sions occurred  in  June  when  the  government  re- 
duced telephone  as  well  as  electric  rates;  the  latter 
were  reduced  to  what  they  were  before  the  in- 
crease had  been  granted.  In  June,  the  very  vocal 
Eduardo  Chibas  was  freed  by  presidential  decree. 

Public  Work*  Program.  In  July,  the  administration 
announced  its  proposal  for  a  large-scale  public 
works  program.  Principal  governmental  objectives 
included  the  improvement  and  building  of  roads, 
dredging  of  harbors,  construction  of  aqueducts, 
and  irrigation.  In  August,  the  government  an- 
nounced that  negotiations  for  a  loan  of  $200  million 
from  North  American  banks  were  proceeding  fa- 
vorably. 

Opposition  to  the  public  works  program,  and  to 
the  loan,  came  from  diverse  political  quarters  and 
included  elements  within  the  president's  own  party. 
Opponents  to  the  plan  contended  that  a  foreign 
loan  would  open  the  floodgates  to  further  foreign 
exploitation  and  control  of  Cuban  resources  and 
economy.  The  government  position  was  succinctly 
expressed  by  Carlos  Hevia,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  a  significant  address  broadcast  to  the 
United  States  as  early  as  June.  Hevia  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Cuban  constitutional  provision  that  ex- 
tends the  same  guarantee  to  foreign  as  well  as  to 
domestic  investors.  He  also  made  known  his  gov- 
ernment's desire  to  encourage  the  investment  of 
U.S.  capital  in  the  development  of  Cuban  indus- 
tries. 

International  Front.  In  March,  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Dependent  Territories 
met  in  Havana.  Cuba  was  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing and  its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  opened  the 
proceedings.  The  City  of  Havana  also  played  host 
to  the  second  annual  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America,  an  agency  of  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council  which  met  in  May. 

Cuba's  intention  to  continue  her  system  of  pref- 
erential tariffs  became  manifest  in  her  withdrawal 
from  the  International  Conference  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  that  met  in  France.  The  walkout  from  the 
conference  occurred  in  protest  against  a  proposal 
for  lowering  tariff  rates.  Cuba  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  International 
Sugar  Conference  held  in  London. 

—  MIGUEL 


CUSTOMS,  Bureau  of.  Despite  slightly  increased  vol- 
ume and  considerably  increased  value  of  imports, 
customs  collections  continued  to  decline  during  the 
fiscal  year  1949.  Total  collections  amounted  to 
$515,241,518  in  1949  as  compared  with  $542,078,- 
499  in  1948  pf  the  1949  total,  $388,470,747  con- 
sisted of  duties  and  other  customs  collections, 
$124,071,746  of  internal  revenue  taxes  on  imported 
commodities,  and  the  balance  of  head  taxes  on  in- 
coming immigrants  and  various  other  collections 
for  other  governmental  agencies. 

The  reduction  in  customs  collections  was  due 
largely  to  the  lower  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the 
General  Agreement  of  Tariff  and  Trade  most  of 
which  became  effective  on  Jan.  1,  1948.  These  low- 
er rates  were  effective  during  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1949,  whereas  they  applied  only  to  the  last  half 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  imports  of 
wool,  which  in  recent  years  have  been  the  largest 
single  source  of  customs  revenue,  were  consider- 
ably smaller  than  during  1948  and  with  the  return 


of  the  Philippines  as  a  source  for  imported  sugar, 
a  smaller  quantity  of  dutiable  sugar  was  imported 
than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

New  York  City  continued  to  be  the  leading  dis- 
trict with  43  percent  of  the  total  collected  in  all  dis- 
tricts. Along  the  Canadian  border  substantial  in- 
creases in  customs  collections  were  recorded,  but 
outside  that  area  only  7  customs  districts  showed 
larger  collections  than  in  1948. 

Customs  activities  as  a  whole  continued  at  a 
higher  level  than  in  the  previous  year.  More  auto- 
mobiles and  buses  crossed  the  border  than  ever 
before  in  customs'  history  and  more  people  entered 
the  United  States  by  various  means  than  in  the 
past.  There  were  more  entries  of  merchandise  in 
1949  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  airplanes  arriving  from  abroad  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  almost  one  million  people 
reached  this  country  by  air,  a  larger  number  than 
arrived  by  vessels  from  foreign  shores. 

Foreign  trade  zones  have  now  been  established 
at  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  to  supplement 
the  zone  in  New  York  City,  and  it  is  probable  that 
such  zones  will  be  established  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle  during  1950.  Goods  received  at  foreign 
trade  zones  are  not  subject  to  duty  until  they  enter 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States.  This  per- 
mits various  manipulations  of  foreign  merchandise 
prior  to  assessment  of  duties.  — C.  A.  FREEMAN 

CYPRUS.  A  British  island  colony  in  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean, 40  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  60  miles  from  Syria.  Area:  3,572  square  miles. 
Population  (1946  census):  450,114  (excluding 
military  forces),  of  whom  361,199  were  Greek  Or- 
thodox and  80,548  Moslems.  Chief  cities:  Nicosia 
(capital),  35,040  inhabitants;  Limassol,  23,196; 
Famagusta,  16,600.  Education  (Jan.  1,  1949): 
There  were  704  elementary  schools  and  a  total  en- 
rollment of  60,361.  Secondary  schools  had  an  en- 
rollment of  9,268  in  1948.  Greek,  Turkish,  and 
English  are  the  official  languages. 

Production  and  Trad*.  The  country's  economy  is 
based  on  agriculture.  Chief  products  (1947)  were: 
wheat  (1,453,448  bushels),  barley  (2,020,603  bush- 
els), vetches,  olives,  carobs,  potatoes,  raisins,  cotton, 
cheese,  flax,  hemp,  citrus  fruits,  and  oil.  Wine  pro- 
duction (1947):  2,332,368  gallons.  Minerals  pro- 
duced include  iron  pyrites,  asbestos,  gypsum,  um- 
ber, and  chrome  concentrates.  Foreign  trade  (1948): 
imports  £15,400,000;  exports  £5,700,000. 

Government.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  placed 
revenue  at  £4,458,164;  expenditure,  £4,391,327. 
Public  debt  (Jan.  1,  1948):  £3,126,088.  A  gover- 
nor heads  the  administration  of  Cyprus.  He  is  aided 
by  an  executive  council  and  a  legislature.  A  new 
Constitution  for  Cyprus  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
sultative assembly  on  May  21,  1948.  Governor:  Sir 
Andrew  B.  Wright  (appointed  in  May,  1949). 

CYRENAICA.  A  territory  in  North  Africa,  comprising 
the  eastern  half  of  Libya.  Area:  approximately 
300,000  square  miles.  Population:  about  250,000, 
all  of  whom  are  Moslems,  except  for  some  4,000 

{ews.  There  are  no  Italian  inhabitants,  the  prewar 
talian  population  of  some  45,000  having  been 
evacuated  oy  the  Fascist  government  just  prior  to 
the  British  conquest  of  the  territory  in  1943.  Cy- 
renaica  is  the  center  of  the  Senussi  Brotherhood,  an 
Islamic  religious  fraternity,  whose  recognized  lead- 
er is  the  Emir  Sayid  Idris  el  Senussi  and  to  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Cyrenaican  Mos- 
lems belong.  Chief  cities:  Benghazi  (capital); 
Derna.  Major  oases:  Jarabub  and  Kufra. 

Government.  Formerly  part  of  the  Italian  colony 
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of  Libya.  By  the  terms  of  the  1946  peace  treaty. 
Italy  renounced  sovereignty  over  Cyrenaica,  as  well 
as  over  her  other  African  possessions.  Since  1943, 
Cyrenaica  has  been  under  British  Military  Admin- 
istration, and  in  1949  Great  Britain  granted  Cy- 
renaica limited  self-government.  A  resolution 
adopted  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  21, 
1949,  provides  for  the  attainment  of  independence 
by  Cyrenaica,  together  with  the  other  parts  of  Lib- 
ya (Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan)  by  Jan.  1,  1952. 

Events,  1949.  On  June  1,  the  British  Government 
announced  its  intention  to  grant  the  Cyrenaican 
people  self-government  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  the  UN  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  the  Italian  Colonies.  It  declared  that  it  was  tak- 
ing this  action  without  prejudicing  the  eventual 
future  of  Libya  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  Emir  Sayid  Idris  as  the  free- 
ly chosen  leader  of  his  people  and  as  the  head  of 
the  Cyrenaican  government. 

Following  discussions  between  the  Emir  and 
British  authorities  during  the  summer,  at  London, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  on  September  17  by  the 
British  Chief  Administrator  in  Cyrenaica,  empow- 
ering the  Emir  to  form  a  government.  It  also  de- 
fined the  limitations  placed  upon  this  government 
and  the  powers  reserved  to  the  Chief  Administra- 
tor, henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Resident. 

The  Emir  and  his  Council  of  Ministers  were 
granted  legislative  powers  over  all  internal  affairs, 
including  civil  and  criminal  law,  religious  affairs, 
public  order,  education,  civil  service,  elections,  cus- 
toms, public  revenue,  communications,  trade  and 
industry.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment 
of  British  legal  and  financial  advisers  who  were 
given  extensive  supervisory  and  review  powers 
over  the  actions  of  the  Cyrcriaican  government. 
Great  Britain  furthermore  retained  control  over  ex- 
ternal affairs,  foreign  trade,  air,  defense,  including 
the  maintenance  or  public  order  when  the  local  au- 
thorities would  be  unable  to  maintain  it.  The  right 
to  revoke,  alter,  or  amend  the  proclamation  was  re- 
served to  the  British  Government. 

Regarding  the  future  of  the  territory,  represent- 
atives of  the  Cyrenaican  National  Congress  testified 
before  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  Lib- 
yan independence,  and  unity  of  the  entire  territory 
under  the  rule  of  the  Emir  Sayid  Idris. 

— BENJAMIN  RIVLIN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  A  republic  in  central  Europe 
composed  of  two  related  Slav  nations:  (1)  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  in  the 
west,  and  (2)  the  Slovaks  of  Slovakia  in  the  east. 
Total  area,  49,330  square  miles;  total  population 
(est.  July  1,  1948),  12,338,000.  The  decline  in 
population  of  about  two  million  since  the  end  of 
the  war,  in  spite  of  a  large  natural  increase,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Sudeten  Ger- 
mans. Capital,  Praha  (Prague),  921,800  (1947). 
Other  important  cities:  Brno  (Brunn),  266,000; 
Moravska  Ostrava,  172,000;  Bratislava,  166,000; 
Plzen  (Pilsen),  126,000.  Vital  statistics  in  1947 
(rate  per  1,000):  births,  23.8;  deaths,  11.9. 

Education  and  Religion.  During  1948,  the  universi- 
ties had  a  total  enrollment  of  50,755  students.  A 
total  of  1,056,874  students  attended  11,482  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  387,909  students  were  en- 
rolled in  1,955  high  schools  in  1945.  The  popula- 
tion is  predominantly  Catholic,  an  estimated  9,300,- 
000  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  900,000 
members  of  the  Czechoslovak  Church. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  with 
41  percent  of  tne  total  land  area  under  cultivation. 
About  one  third  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 


fanning  and  forestry.  Principal  crops  in  1949  were: 
wheat,  56  million  bu.;  rye,  49  million  bu.:  barley, 
48  million  bu.;  oats,  69  million  bu.;  corn  (maize), 
12%  million  bu.  Meat  production  averaged  22,000 
and  butter  production  1,900  tons  monthly  in  1948. 
Livestock  (1949  estimate):  cattle,  3,663,000;  hogs, 
3,242,000;  sheep,  459,000;  goats  (1948)  1,052,- 
373;  and  horses  (1948)  634,606. 

The  number  of  factories  in  1948  was  23,709.  Of 
these  2,738  were  textile  mills;  3,074  glass  works 
and  stone  factories;  2,264  food  production;  1,357 
furniture  and  wood  manufacture;  3,042  machinery 
and  metals.  Number  of  industrial  workers  in  1948: 
textile,  193,327;  glass  and  stone,  118,944;  food, 
59,699;  wood,  46,176,  machinery  and  metals,  428,- 
152. 

Foreign  Trade.  Czechoslovakia's  foreign  trade  has 
been  rigidly  balanced  in  the  past  few  years.  Im- 
ports, in  1948,  amounted  to  37,716  million  crowns, 
and  exports  to  37,648  million  crowns  ( as  compared 
with  28,635  and  28,609  million  crowns,  respective- 
ly, in  1947). 

Communications.  There  were  in  operation  in  1947 
some  13,133  kilometres  of  railways;  goods  trans- 
ported in  the  first  9  months  of  1948  averaged 
5,914,000  tons  a  month.  On  Dec.  31,  1946,  there 
were  9,121  km  of  mam  roads  (first-class),  and 
453  km  of  streams  navigable  by  steamers.  The 
transportation  of  freight  on  inland  waterways  aver- 
aged 142,000  tons  for  the  first  9  months  of  1948. 
In  1947  there  were  350,108  telephones. 

Finance.  In  the  budget  for  1949  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  89,320,351,000  crowns;  expenditure,  89,- 
277,720,000  crowns.  (Average  annual  exchange 
rate  of  the  crown  was  U.S.$0.0201  in  1948  and 
1949. )  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  accounts 
of  nationalized  enterprises  other  than  banks.  In 
comparison  with  the  1948  budget,  revenue  was  in- 
creased by  43  percent  and  expenditure  by  33  per- 
cent. 

Government.  The  new  Constitution,  which  went 
into  effect  on  June  10,  1948,  concentrates  all  power 
in  the  300-man  National  Assembly.  Klement  Gott- 
wald,  a  Communist,  was  elected  President  of  the 
republic  on  June  14,  1948  Antonin  Zapotocky,  also 
a  Communist,  has  been  Premier  since  the  same 
date. 

Events,  1949.  The  process  of  transforming  the 
country  of  Masaryk  and  BeneS  into  a  "people  s  de- 
mocracy," Soviet  style,  which  had  been  begun  in 
the  spring  of  1948,  was  all  but  completed  last  year. 
The  Communist  party  ruled  supreme  and  with  an 
iron  hand.  It  scored  a  number  of  impressive  suc- 
cesses during  the  year — in  dealing  with  attempts 
at  "counter-revolution;"  in  its  struggle  with  the 
Church;  on  the  economic  front;  and  so  forth. 

Party  Purge  and  Parade.  Having  won  complete 
control  of  the  state,  and  consolidated  its  power, 
the  Czechoslovak  Communist  party  found  it  expe- 
dient, in  keeping  with  tradition,  to  purge  its  ranks 
of  unreliable  and  opportunistic  elements.  By  the 
end  of  1948,  when  the  purge,  officially  labeled  a 
"checkup"  or  "inspection,"  began,  party  member- 
ship had  swollen  to  more  than  2  million.  Thus,  in 
the  flush  of  political  victory,  the  Czechoslovak  par- 
ty's expansion  had  beaten  all  records.  It  had  be- 
come the  third  largest  Communist  party  in  Europe, 
and  proportionately,  i.e.  in  terms  of  total  popula- 
tion, the  largest  in  the  world. 

In  the  following  months,  the  party  membership 
was  slashed  by  roughly  one-fourth.  About  half  of 
those  dropped  from  the  rolls  were  declared  eligible 
for  membership  later,  the  rest  were  expelled  from 
the  organization.  After  thus  tightening  their  ranks, 
the  Czechoslovak  Communists  turned  their  ninth 
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party  convention  ( May  24-28 )  at  Prague  into  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  demonstrations  of  world 
Communism.  Delegates  from  55  foreign  countries 
attended  the  rally,  with  Georgi  M.  Malenkov,  third- 
ranking  member  of  the  Soviet  hierarchy,  represent- 
ing the  U.S.S.R. 

President  Klement  Gottwald,  who  also  is  chair- 
man of  the  Czech  Communist  party,  addressed  the 
convention  on  May  25.  "We  know  our  friends  and 
we  know  on  whom  we  can  rely,  come  good  or  bad," 
he  declared.  "That  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Where  the 
others  are  concerned,  we  have  but  one  wish — that 
they  quit  intervening  in  our  internal  affairs  and 
that  they  help  us  in  our  endeavor  to  widen  eco- 
nomic relations  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  with- 
out discrimination." 

With  this  remark,  the  President  referred  to  the 
Western  Powers,  whom  the  Czech  press  and  gov- 
ernment spokesmen  had  accused  repeatedly  of  stir- 
ring revolt  in  the  country,  but  it  was  also  intended 
for  the  ears  of  a  great  spiritual  power,  then  in  the 
first  stage  of  a  bitter  struggle  with  the  regime. 

A  New  "Kulturkampf."  A  serious  conflict  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  representing  about 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  and  the  State  had 
been  inevitable  ever  since  the  Communists  seized 
power  and  proclaimed  their  intention  to  control 
the  country's  educational  and  religious  life  as  well 
as  its  political  organization. 

The  simmering  conflict  broke  into  the  open  at  a 
Bishops'  conference  which  gathered  in  March  at 
Dolni  Smokovec,  Slovakia.  When  the  assembled 
prelates  discovered  that  the  political  police  had  in- 
stalled concealed  microphones  in  their  conference 
room,  they  broke  up  the  meeting  on  March  22.  Re- 
convening at  Olomouc,  Moravia,  a  month  later,  the 
bishops  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  clergy 
which  charged  the  government  with  numerous  re- 
pressive measures:  Catholic  schools  were  being 
closed  down;  the  Catholic  press  was  being  silenced 
"step  by  step;"  the  nation  s  youth  was  being  regi- 
mented under  Communist  leadership.  The  letter 
was  issued  on  April  29  over  the  signature  of  the 
Primate,  Archbishop  Josef  Beran  of  Prague. 

In  a  new  letter  to  the  clergy,  signed  on  May  28, 
Dr.  Beran  quoted  the  Communist  Minister  of  In- 
formation as  telling  the  party  convention  that  the 
country's  entire  educational  system  henceforth 
would  be  administered  in  the  spirit  of  Marxist  ide- 
ology. Under  these  circumstances,  the  Archbishop 
declared,  any  further  efforts  at  negotiation  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  would  be  "vain  and  hope- 
less." Elsewhere  in  his  letter,  the  Archbishop  gave 
the  first  hint  that  the  Communist  regime  was  en- 
deavoring to  split  the  ecclesiastical  front  by  organ- 
izing a  Catholic  Action"  group,  independent  of 
Rome  and  of  the  established  clerical  hierarchy. 

The  "Catholic  Action"  was  formally  organized 
on  June  10.  It  announced  as  its  purpose  to  "reach 
an  agreement  between  the  Church  and  the  gov- 
ernment, recognizing  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops 
as  supreme  in  spiritual  matters,  but  insisting  that 
the  Church  must  not  mix  into  secular  matters. '  The 
Catholic  hierarchy  promptly  outlawed  the  new 
group  as  "schismatic '  and  threatened  its  members 
with  excommunication.  Only  some  335  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's 6,000  Catholic  priests  gave  immediate 
support  to  the  "Catholic  Action." 

On  Tune  16,  political  police  searched  the  palace 
of  Archbishop  Beran  ana  virtually  placed  the  prel- 
ate under  guard.  Five  days  later,  Communist  Pre- 
mier Antonin  Zapotocky  publicly  denounced  the 
Archbishop  for  "cooperating  with  foreign  enemies" 
and  "terrorizing"  the  clergy  and  threatened  him 
with  formal  arrest.  The  bishops  struck  back  on 


June  26  with  a  pastoral  letter  read  in  all  churches. 
The  letter  restated  the  Church  position  in  the  dis- 
pute and  also  informed  the  faithful  of  the  Vatican's 
excommunication  decree  against  Communists. 

In  July,  rioting  broke  out  in  Slovakia  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  as  devout  villagers  attempted 
to  shield  their  local  priests  from  arrest  and  other 
punitive  measures  decreed  by  the  Government  in 
its  sharpening  conflict  with  the  clergy.  In  the  har- 
vest period,  nowever,  there  developed  a  certain 
lull,  as  the  government  took  care  not  to  arouse  the 
peasantry  further.  Meanwhile,  Archbishop  Beran 
remained  virtually  a  prisoner  in  his  police-guarded 
palace.  In  late  August,  the  government's  campaign 
to  bring  the  Church  completely  under  its  control 
was  renewed  vigorously.  The  new  drive  was  opened 
on  August  29  by  President  Gottwald  with  a  speech 
at  Zvolen,  Slovakia,  in  which  he  declared  that 
neither  the  Church  nor  anyone  else  would  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  country's  socialist 
development. 

The  controlled  Parliament,  in  mid-September, 
enacted  a  far-reaching  church  law  which  made  all 
Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  pastors  civil  serv- 
ants paid  by  the  state.  It  also  required  the  entire 
clergy,  from  the  Archbishop  down,  to  swear  an 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  government  and  gave  the 
Ministry  of  Education  full  control  over  church  ap- 
pointments and  financial  and  administrative  affairs. 
Church  leaders  protested  the  law,  but  they  re- 
frained from  overt  defiance.  In  a  statement  issued 
on  October  25  and  signed  by  Archbishop  Josef 
Matocha  of  Olomouc  and  ten  other  bishops  (but 
not  by  Beran),  the  clergy  were  admonished  to  ac- 
cept the  state  salaries  and  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance with  the  reservation  that  it  must  "not  con- 
flict with  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Church,  and 
with  human  rights." 

As  the  church  control  law  went  into  effect  on 
November  1,  there  were  no  signs  of  organized  re- 
sistance. The  pro-Communist  Prague  press  report- 
ed on  November  15  that  only  one  clergyman  had 
refused  the  salary  paid  him  by  the  state.  Howe\  er, 
there  was  still  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  bishops  themselves  would  comply  with  the 
law  and  swear  loyalty  to  the  regime. 

P/ofs,  Trial*,  Execution*.  Alongside  of  the  bitter 
church  strife,  there  developed  a  ruthless  govern- 
ment drive  to  stamp  out  all  organi/ed  political  re- 
sistance against  the  new  regime.  On  January  22, 
Prague  announced  that  a  big  espionage  orcani7a- 
tion  allegedly  working  for  the  U.S  Intelligence 
Service  had  been  smasned;  60  persons  were  arrest- 
ed in  Slovakia. 

Strong  disaffection  in  high-ranking  army  circles 
was  revealed  on  February  23  by  a  statement  in 
Parliament  that  28  generals  had  engaged  in  a  plot 
to  overthrow  the  Government.  Among  those  arrest- 
ed was  Gen.  Karel  Kutlvasr,  leader  of  the  Prague 
uprising  against  the  Germans  in  May,  1945.  He  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  on  May  16,  while 
3  of  his  alleged  accomplices  were  given  death  sen- 
tences. On  Tune  9,  another  State  Tribunal  at  Prague 
pronounced  5  death  sentences  and  8  of  life  impris- 
onment in  the  socalled  "Wildash  case."  The  de- 
fendants had  been  charged  with  espionage  on  be- 
half of  a  British  officer  stationed  in  Prague,  Cap- 
tain Philip  Wildash,  who  was  expelled  on  March  22. 
All  those  condemned  to  death  were  hanged  on 
July  18. 

A  new  wave  of  mass  arrests  throughout  Czecho- 
slovakia was  reported  in  the  first  days  of  October. 
In  Prague  alone,  some  3,500  persons  were  reported 
seized  oy  the  police.  According  to  a  Communist 
spokesman,  quoted  on  October  9,  the  roundup  was 
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an  attack  against  "the  biggest  underground  net- 
work uncovered  since  the  Communist  party  came 
into  power/'  Six  more  alleged  plotters  against  the 
regime,  who  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  in  se- 
cret on  August  30,  were  hanged  on  November  5. 
Among  them  was  a  former  Prague  police  chief. 

Economic  Affairs.  Czechoslovakia,  in  1949,  ap- 
peared to  be  better  fed  and  generally  better  off 
than  most  other  countries  in  the  Soviet  orbit.  An- 
other bumper  harvest  was  brought  in.  The  Cen- 
tral Harvesting  Commission,  late  in  August,  esti- 
mated grain  crops  at  15  to  20  percent  above  aver- 
age. According  to  official  statistics,  the  goals  of  the 
5-year  plan,  backbone  of  Czechoslovakia's  social- 
ized economy,  were  fulfilled  by  100.2  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1949.  President  Gottwald,  in 
his  address  at  Zvolen  (see  above),  declared  that 
the  plan  had  been  fulfilled  115  percent  in  July. 

The  socialization  of  agriculture,  "the  last  great 
fortress  of  capitalism  in  Czechoslovakia,"  as  a 
Communist  Prague  paper  put  it,  was  carried  for- 
ward with  the  creation  of  state  centers  for  raising 
fruit  and  cattle.  A  government-sponsored  drive  for 
more  village  cooperatives  was  reported  meeting 
resistance  in  May.  In  keeping  with  political  devel- 
opments, Czechoslovakia's  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1949,  rose  45  percent 
above  1948  levels,  while  trade  with  the  West  de- 
clined about  30  percent  on  the  average. 

— JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

DAMS.  Of  the  newer  developments  in  construction, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  superior  concrete  for 
dams  is  now  behe\  ed  to  contain  about  3  percent  of 
entrained  air  (which  results  from  the  addition^of 
air-entraining  agents  or  so-called  "admixtures"), 
90  Ib.  per  cubic  yard  of  pozzolan,  and  189  Ib.  per 
cu.  yd.  of  Portland  cement.  Pozzolan  is  a  waste 
product  of  combustion,  obtained  from  the  flues  of 
coal-burning  industrial  furnaces.  Its  cost  delivered 
to  a  project  may  be  $10  less  per  ton  than  that  of 
cement. 

Refrigerated  air  for  cooling  aggregate  has  been 
used  to  reduce  shrinkage  cracks  in  mass  construc- 
tion on  the  Harlan  County  Dam  being  built  in  Ne- 
braska. 

Well  points  are  being  used  to  keep  dry  the  ex- 
cavation for  Morelos  Dam.  Some  3,800  well  points 
and  45  pumps  were  required  to  keep  the  Colorado 
River  from  seeping  into  excavations  45  to  50  ft. 
below  the  river  surface  on  the  first  stage  of  con- 
struction of  this  dam. 

The  Hungry  Horse  Dam  now  being  constructed 
in  Northwestern  Montana  will  employ  pozzolan  in 
place  of  about  40  percent  of  the  usual  type  of  Port- 
land cement,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  $1,250,000. 
An  additional  $3,500,000  saving  will  be  effected 
through  a  reduction  in  the  net  amount  of  cement 
used.  This  will  be  the  fourth  largest  concrete  dam 
in  the  world;  only  the  Hoover,  the  Grand  Coulee, 
and  the  Shasta  dams  are  larger.  Work  on  the  dam 
was  begun  in  June,  1948.  The  contract  time  is  5% 
years  and  the  contracts  are  for  $43,430,000. 

On  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  irrigation  project, 
5,000  men  were  at  work  and  $70  million  were 
made  available  to  the  Reclamation  Bureau  for  ex- 
penditure this  year  to  hasten  the  start  of  actual  ir- 
rigation of  land — which,  however,  will  not  start 
until  1952. 

The  Gibraltar  Dam  over  the  Santa  Ynez  River 
which  supplies  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
with  water,  was  heightened  at  a  cost  of  $850,000. 
Plans  for  further  enlargement  of  the  water  supply 
are  under  way. 

The  construction  of  the  Morris  Dam  on  the  Gen- 


esee  River  in  New  York  State  is  well  started.  It  is 
part  of  a  $20  million  flood  control  project  for  this 
valley. 

The  biggest  dam  in  Arkansas,  the  Bull  Shoals  on 
the  White  River,  is  being  built  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  supplying  combined  power  and  flood 
control.  It  is  a  2,256  ft-long  gravity-type  dam,  283 
ft.  high.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  project  is 
$76  million.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
construction  is  the  use  of  7-mile-lonff  endless  belt 
conveyors  to  deliver  material  to  the  dam  site  from 
the  quarry. 

In  Texas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recommend- 
ed in  March  that  6  additional  flood  control  proj- 
ects and  was  carrying  work  forward  on  3  dams: 
Whitney,  San  Angelo,  and  Belden.  The  Belden 
Dam  is  on  the  Leon  River  and  is  the  second  dam 
built  by  the  Corps  in  the  Brazos  River  basin.  It  will 
cost  $23  million.  Already  under  way  was  the  $43 
million  Whitney  Dam  near  Waco.  Trie  San  Angelo 
Dam  and  reservoir,  to  cost  $18,500,000,  will  help 
to  control  the  North  Concho  River. 

On  the  Little  Missouri  River  near  Murfreesboro, 
Ark.,  the  Narrows  Dam,  a  300,000  cu.  yd.  gravity 
concrete  structure  designed  for  both  flood  control 
and  power  development,  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted near  the  end  of  this  year,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$13,500,000.  Excellent  natural  conditions  for  con- 
struction in  a  narrow  gorge  were  encountered. 

The  largest  peacetime  blast,  using  1,350,000  Ib. 
of  explosives  and  loosening  1,500,000  cu.  yds.  of 
rock,  was  made  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
for  the  South  Holston  Dam. 

Organized  opposition  to  the  construction  of  a 
huge  dam  on  the  Farmington  River  in  Connecticut 
came  to  an  end  in  April.  This  dam  will  furnish  wa- 
ter to  the  metropolitan  district  of  Hartford. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  awarded  a  $2,- 
700,000  contract  for  the  Platoro  Dam  on  the  Cone- 
jos  River  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  southern  Colo- 
rado. The  135-ft.-high  earth-fill  dam  will  create 
a  reservoir  of  60,000  acre-ft.  capacity.  The  crest 
is  at  an  elevation  of  10,042  ft.  above  sea  level.  It 
will  be  the  largest  artificial  lake  at  this  height  in 
the  United  States. 

To  prevent  excessive  alkali-aggregate  reaction  in 
Davis  Dam  concrete,  a  sihcious  admixture  is  being 
used  to  replace  almost  20  percent  of  the  cement. 
This  admixture,  a  calcined,  silicious  shale,  is  a 
pozzolanic  material  that  quickly  reacts  with  the 
alkalis  and  thus  prevents  attacks  on  the  aggregate 
with  consequent  disruptive  expansion.  As  much  as 
400  Ib.  of  ice  is  added  to  each  4-cu.  yd.  batch  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  concrete  within  al- 
lowable limits. 

This  dam  is  mainly  an  earth-rock  fill  structure. 
Its  structural  height  is  200  ft.  and  hydraulic  height 
138  ft.  Its  base  width  at  river  bottom  is  1,400  ft. 
and  the  crest  width  is  50  ft.  The  width  of  the  cut- 
off trench  is  140  ft.  It  is  a  project  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  built  to  control  the  waters  of 
the  lower  Colorado  River. 

Of  particular  interest  this  year,  due  to  the  highly 
publicized  water  shortage  in  New  York  City,  are 
the  3  dams  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  whose  delay 
in  construction  has  contributed  to  the  present  diffi- 
culty. These  three  are  the  Downsville,  the  Never- 
sink,  and  the  Merriman.  With  their  reservoirs  they 
will  store  and  divert  water  to  the  Delaware  Aque- 
duct. (See  AQUEDUCTS.) 

They  are  all  earth-fill  dams  of  similar  construc- 
tion. They  will,  when  completed,  store  232,000 
million  gallons  of  water,  collected  from  the  west 
slopes  or  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  tributaries  of 
the  Delaware  River, 
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Foreign  Prefects.  Britain's  second  largest  hydro- 
electric development  is  nearing  completion.  A  165- 
ft.-high  dam  and  1.75-mile  tunnel  which  is  15  ft. 
4  in.  in  diameter  will  develop  power  from  Loch 
Lomond. 

A  $10,500,000  dam  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  an  American  firm  by  the  government  of  Ceylon. 
The  dam  will  be  on  the  Galoya  River. 

The  Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
Canada's  counterpart  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, has  initiated  a  vast  irrigation  development, 
known  as  the  St.  Mary-Milk  River  project,  that  will 
eventually  irrigate  500,000  acres.  The  largest  dam 
will  be  a  210-ft.-high,  35  million  cu.  yd.  earth-fill 
dam,  to  create  a  6,765,000  acre-ft.  reservoir.  No  ap- 
propriations have  yet  been  made  for  construction, 
but  designs  are  under  way. 

A  huge  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  scheme  has 
been  initiated  in  British  Uganda  and  Egypt  by  the 
respective  governments.  A  huge  dam,  to  cost  $48 
million,  will  be  constructed  at  Owen  Falls  to  regu- 
late the  discharge  of  Lake  Victoria  into  the  White 
Nile.  Egypt  will  supply  $16  million  and  British 
Uganda  $32  million.  Irrigated  land  in  Egypt  will 
be  increased  from  5,900,000  acres  to  7,000,000 
acres,  and  in  Sudan  from  860,000  acres  to  2,500,- 
000  acres.  Ultimately  other  dams  will  be  built  as 
part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  development  of  the 
Nile  Valley. 

The  capacity  of  a  41-year-old  storage  reservoir 
in  the  power  system  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  is 
being  increased  five-fold  by  the  raising  of  the  Lages 
Dam  to  nearly  twice  its  initial  height.  The  original 
height  was  105  ft.,  compared  with  a  new  height  of 
197  ft.  It  will  be  bolstered  bv  26  radial  buttresses. 

India  is  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  put  un- 
der construction  vast  hydraulic  works  that  will  sup- 
ply power  and  will  control  and  distribute  water  for 
irrigation,  on  the  belief  that  such  projects  will  en- 
able her  to  achieve  economic  independence  and 
boost  living  standards.  American  engineers  have 
been  employed  to  advise  concerning  these  works, 
and  models  of  certain  dams  have  been  tested  in 
U.S.  laboratories.  The  Ramapadasagar  Dam  model, 
for  example,  was  tested  in  the  St.  Anthony  Falls 
Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The 
amount  of  power,  the  areas  to  be  irrigated,  and  the 
cost  of  the  numerous  proposed  multi-purpose  proj- 
ects are  astronomical  in  size. — W.  E.  ROWLAND 

DEFENSE,  Department  of.  The  unified  organization  for 
the  United  States'  Armed  Services  successfully  sur- 
vived a  trying  year  highlighted  by  protests  of  a 
group  of  naval  officers  who  contended  that  sea 
power  was  being  neglected  under  the  new  admin- 
istration, and  who  sought  to  discredit  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  the  program  of  strategic  air  warfare, 
and  particularly  the  Air  Force's  B-36  long-range 
bomber. 

However,  the  end  of  the  year  saw  the  organiza- 
tion, aided  by  new  legislation,  apparently  stronger 
than  ever  and  working  on  plans  increasingly  tight- 
ening the  bonds  drawing  the  fighting  forces  closer 
together  in  both  administration  and  operation. 

Legislation.  On  April  2,  the  President  approved  a 
bill  "to  provide  for  an  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense." This  measure  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
giving  greater  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who,  as  demonstrated  dramatically  by  the 
physical  breakdown  and  subsequent  suicide  of  the 
first  Secretary,  James  V.  Forrestal,  was  given  too 
little  help  under  the  terms  of  the  original  1947  Act. 

After  long-drawn-out  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  had  been  resolved,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  August  10,  signed  the  "National  Security 
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Act  Amendments  of  1949"  (Public  Law  216,  81st 
Congress),  designed  to  strengthen  the  new  Depart- 
ment and  particularly  to  put  more  specific  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  new  law  converted  what  originally  had  been 
the  National  Military  Establishment  into  an  execu- 
tive department — the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  became 
"military  departments"  in  lieu  of  their  prior  status 
as  executive  departments.  The  new  Department  of 
Defense  was  placed  second  among  the  executive 
departments,  ranking  after  the  Department  of  State 
and  before  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The 
military  departments  were  placed  under  the  co- 
ordinated and  unified  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  but  the  law  specified  that  they  are  not 
to  be  merged.  Congress  said  that  it  was  its  intent 
to  provide  "for  the  effective  strategic  direction  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  their  operation  under 
unified  control  and  for  their  integration  into  an 
efficient  team  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces,  but 
not  to  establish  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  over  the 
armed  forces  nor  an  armed  forces  general  staff." 
Specifically  excluded  from  the  latter  restriction 
were  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Joint  Staff. 

The  new  Act  gave  the  Secretary  of  Defense  "di- 
rection, authority,  and  control  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,"  but  required  that  the  combat 
functions  of  each  of  the  services  must  not  be  trans- 
ferred, reassigned,  abolished,  or  consolidated,  and 
prohibited  the  Secretary  from  spending  funds  or 
transferring  personnel  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair 
the  respective  combat  functions.  It  required,  too, 
that  no  function  of  the  Department  can  be  sub- 
stantially reassigned  or  transferred,  abolished  or 
consolidated,  until  a  full  report  has  been  made  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  Congress. 

The  new  office  of  Under  Secretary  was  redesig- 
nated  as  "Deputy  Secretary"  and  three  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  were  authorized.  Shortly 
after  approval  of  the  Act,  Stephen  T.  Early  was 
designated  as  the  Deputy  Secretary  and  Wilfred  J 
McNeil,  Marx  Leva,  and  Paul  H.  Griffith  were 
appointed  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

The  original  War  Council  was  replaced  by  an 
Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Chairman,  with  power  of  deci- 
sion; the  Deputy  Secretary;  the  three  Service  Sec- 
retaries; the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
and  the  three  military  chiefs.  This  Council's  pri- 
mary function  is  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  broad  policy  relating  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Also  created  by  the  new  Act  was  the  Office  of 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  who  had  been  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  was  selected  as  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  J.C.S.  The  Chairman  presides  over  sessions  of 
the  J.C.S. ,  but  has  no  vote.  While  he  takes  prece- 
dence over  all  other  officers,  he  can  not  exercise 
military  command  over  the  J.C.S.  nor  of  any  of  the 
services. 

Both  the  Munitions  Board  and  the  Research  and 
Development  Boards  were  strengthened  by  having 
their  chairmen  placed  directly  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary,  and  by  being  given  the  power  to 
act  for  the  Secretary,  instead  of  merely  recom- 
mending to  him.  Other  provisions  of  the  measure 
were  designed  to  promote  "economy  and  efficiency 
through  establishment  of  uniform  budgetary  and 
fiscal  procedures  and  organizations." 

Now  Socrotary.  On  March  28,  James  V.  Forrestal, 
who  had  headed  the  unified  organization  since  its 
establishment,  was  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense by  Louis  A.  Johnson,  who  had  been  Assist- 
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ant  Secretary  of  War  in  1937-40.  Forrestal's  failing 
health,  brought  about  by  9  years  of  unremitting 
toil  in  responsible  government  positions,  prompted 
him  to  ask  for  relief. 

Cancels  Bi0  Carrier.  One  of  Secretary  Johnson's 
first  actions  was  to  resolve  the  argument  between 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  over  the  utilization  of 
long-range  aircraft.  On  April  23,  Secretary  John- 
son directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  L. 
Sullivan,  to  issue  orders  discontinuing  construction 
of  the  65,000  ton  carrier  United  States,  work  on 
which  had  begun  at  a  commercial  shipyard. 

This  brought  about  the  first  big  eruption  in  the 
defense  establishment.  John  L.  Sullivan  accused 
Secretary  Johnson  of  ordering  the  carrier  cancelled 
without  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Sullivan  submitted  his  resignation  to  the 
President,  who  accepted  it. 

Anonymous  Charge*.  On  May  26  Representative 
James  E.  Van  Zandt  (Rep.,  Pa.),  who  is  also  an 
officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  repeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  series  of  charges 
that  had  been  circulating  anonymously,  alleging 
that  the  B-36  airplane,  upon  which  the  Air  Force 
was  placing  principal  reliance  for  long-range  inter- 
continental missions,  is  inefficient  and  vulnerable, 
and  that  its  procurement  by  the  government  was 
somehow  involved  in  shady  political  and  commer- 
cial scandals 

The  charges  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  W.  Stuart  Symington,  and 
also  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Louis  A. 
Johnson.  As  a  result  of  these  charges,  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  led  by  its  chairman, 
Carl  Vmson  (Dem.,  Ga.),  secured  the  enactment 
of  a  House  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee 
to  conduct  "thorough  studies  and  investigations 
relating  to  matters  involving  the  B-36  bomber,  in- 
cluding, specifically,  all  facts  relating  to  when  this 
bomber  was  purchased,  why  it  had  been  pur- 
chased," etc.  Special  investigators  were  hired  and 
open  hearings  were  held  from  August  9  to  Octo- 
ber 5. 

These  hearings  developed  that  the  anonymous 
charges  had  been  compiled  and  circulated  bv  a 
Cedric  R.  Worth,  a  former  commissioned  officer 
in  the  Naval  Reserve,  who  at  the  time  was  a  special 
assistant  to  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan  A. 
Kimball  Cedric  R.  Worth  admitted  authorship  of 
the  charges,  but  insisted  that  they  had  been  com- 
piled and  distributed  on  his  own  initiative,  and 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  his  superiors 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Immediately  after 
his  admission  of  authorship  of  the  document,  Ced- 
ric R.  Worth  resigned. 

On  August  25,  Chairman  Vinson  issued  a  state- 
ment as  follows:  "There  has  not  been,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee,  one  iota,  not  one  scintilla, 
of  evidence  offered  thus  far  in  these  hearings  that 
would  support  charges  or  insinuations  that  collu- 
sion, fraud,  corruption,  influence,  or  favorites 
played  any  part  whatsoever  in  the  procurement  of 
the  B-36  bomber. 

"There  has  been  very  substantial  and  very  com- 
pelling evidence  that  the  Air  Force  has  selected 
this  bomber  and  procured  this  bomber  solely  on 
grounds  that  this  is  the  best  aircraft  for  its  purpose 
available  to  this  nation  today. 

"As  of  this  time,  I  feel  that  the  Nation  should 
know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  come  through  this  in- 
quiry without  the  slightest  blemish — that  these 
men  continue  to  merit  the  complete  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  past  actions  and  in 
the  future." 


At  this  inquiry,  Cedric  R.  Worth  admitted  that 
the  facts  revealed  there  did  not  support  his  charg- 
es and  that  he  had,  indeed,  done  a  great  disservice 
to  the  American  people.  Subsequently  the  Navy 
convened  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  determine  who,  if 
any,  within  the  Navy  Department  worked  with 
Worth  in  the  formulation  and  distribution  of  the 
document.  This  Court,  headed  by  Adm.  Thomas  C. 
Kinkaid,  made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  but  the  report  had  not  been  released  to  the 
public  at  the  year's  end. 

Tho  Crommelin  Statements.  In  the  latter  part  of 
September,  Capt.  John  G.  Crommelm,  a  naval  avia- 
tor with  an  outstanding  record  in  World  War  II, 
made  public  a  long  statement  in  which  he  spoke 
put  against  what  he  called  "potential  dictatorship" 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  claimed  that  in 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  Navy's  representative 
could  be  outvoted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
other  two  services  who  "may  have  a  landlocked 
concept  of  national  defense."  The  statement  ap- 
peared to  violate  regulations  prohibiting  officers 
from  discussing  controversial  subjects,  but  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Francis  P.  Matthews  announced 
later  that  while  he  "questioned  the  judgement  of 
Captain  Crommelin  in  releasing  such  a  statement 
to  the  press,"  he  was  not  contemplating  any  dis- 
ciplinary action  at  that  time. 

Captain  Crommelm  was  relieved  of  his  assign- 
ment to  the  Joint  Staff,  where  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Logistics  Planning  Group,  and  was 
given  a  new  assignment  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air. 

On  October  3  the  daily  press  published  texts  of 
an  official  letter  sent  through  channels  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  by  Vice  Adm.  Gerald  F.  Bogan, 
Commander  of  the  First  Task  Fleet,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  and  endorsements  to  it  by  Adm.  Arthur  W. 
Radford,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
and  Adm.  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

The  letter,  stamped  "confidential,"  was  given  to 
the  press  by  a  then  unidentified  source.  In  it,  Ad- 
miral Bogan,  recalling  that  he  had  opposed  the 
original  unification  law,  declared  that  it  is  "sheer 
balderdash"  to  assume  that  anything  approaching 
unification  has  been  achieved,  and  characterized 
the  morale  in  the  Navy  as  low  "almost  to  despond- 
ency." Admiral  Radford's  endorsement  said  that 
the  majority  of  officers  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  con- 
curred with  Captain  Crommelin  and  with  the  ideas 
expressed  by  Admiral  Bogan.  Admiral  Denfeld's 
endorsement  concurred  in  Admiral  Radford's  en- 
dorsement and  quoted  a  statement  Fleet  Admiral 
Ernest  J.  King  had  made  in  1945  in  opposition  to 
unification. 

The  next  day,  after  the  mysterious  release  of 
the  restricted  correspondence,  Captain  Crommelin 
issued  another  press  statement  revealing  that  it 
was  he  who  haa  given  out  the  Bogan  letter.  "My 
action  in  this  vital  matter,"  he  said,  "may  have 
been  a  technical^  violation  of  a  regulation,  but  it 
had  to  be  done."  He  was  relieved  from  duty  and 
later  put  under  technical  arrest  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  charges  would  be  drawn  up  against 
him. 

Congressional  Investigation.  At  the  instance  of  its 
chairman,  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
decided  to  study  the  "unrest  and  concern  in  the 
Navy,"  and  began  calling  Navy  witnesses  under 
the  assurance  that  they  would  be  free  to  speak 
their  views  without  danger  of  reprisal. 

Then  followed  a  well  ordered  presentation  of 
views  by  senior  and  junior  officers  of  the  Navy, 
accusing  the  Air  Force  of  having  selected  an  in- 
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efficient  and  vulnerable  weapon  in  the  B-36  bomb- 
er, terming  the  strategic  air  warfare  plan  "ruthless 
and  barbaric/'  and  asserting  that  the  unification 
law  was  being  improperly  operated. 

Adm.  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  who  was  then  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  was  the  final  witness  for  the 
Navy.  The  Admiral  said  that  he  fully  supported 
the  views  of  the  preceding  witnesses.  He  laid  down 
a  six-point  program  "to  make  unification  work." 
His  program  was  as  follows: 

"First:  Determine  the  military  worth  of  the  B-36 
by  expediting  the  report  of  the  Weapons  Evalua- 
tion group. 

"Second:  Support  the  Key  West  agreement 
which  laid  out  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Expedite  unification  by  literally  support- 
ing the  National  Security  Act. 

Third:  Each  service  to  design  and  de\elop  its 
own  weapons,  within  limits  of  funds  available. 

"Fourtn:  Give  the  Navy  adequate  representation 
in  the  Defense  Department. 

"Fifth:  Limit  the  activities  of  the  Toint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act. 

"Sixth:  The  vote  of  any  Service  must  be  given 
predominant  weight  in  determining  the  forces 
needed  by  that  service  to  do  its  job." 

The  Navy  testimony  was  subsequently  bound  in 
book  form  and  distributed  from  the  Naval  Air 
Training  Command  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  with  a  fore- 
word containing  a  summary  of  the  Navy's  position 
as  follows: 

"Though  testimony  was  limited  by  the  agenda 
and  by  time  and  security  consideration  of  items 
which  will  appear  critical  of  the  Air  Force,  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  documents  will  disclose  that  each 
negative  in  part  reflects  a  positive  and  constructive 
Navy  position  with  respect  to  the  means  of  war 
and  peace  and  the  unification  and  development  of 
the  Armed  Services.  The  testimony  and  the  corre- 
sponding positive  Navy  concepts  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

"1.  The  B-36  is  an  inflexible  single-purpose 
weapon.  The  Navy  stands  for  the  development  of 
flexible  multi-purpose  weapons  and  itself  empha- 
sizes them. 

"2.  The  cancellation  of  the  U.S.S.  United  States 
was  unjustified  because  it  was  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  a  new  carrier  prototype.  The  Navy  be- 
lieves all  services  should  be  free  from  a  veto  over 
the  development  of  prototypes  for  test  and  evalua- 
tion as  distinguished  from  quantity  procurement. 

"3.  The  arguments  that  enemy  surface  navies 
should  determine  our  naval  strength  is  unsound. 
The  Navy  exists  to  command  the  sea  against  all 
types  of  opposition  for  whatever  purposes  such 
command  may  prove  useful. 

"4.  Air  Force  principles  and  practices  in  the 
field  of  tactical  aviation  are  backward  and  its  tacti- 
cal air  strength  is  inadequate.  The  Navy  believes 
tactical  air  power  is  decisive  and  its  troop  support 
requirements  and  command  relationships  are  based 
on  providing  fullest  and  most  flexible  support  to 
ground  forces.  The  Navy  believes  Air  Force  prac- 
tices should  follow  a  similar  pattern. 

"5.  The  Air  Force  theory  of  independent  stra- 
tegic bombing  is  militarily  unsound,  it  subtracts 
forces  from  areas  vital  to  our  security.  The  Navy 
believes  that  strategic  air  warfare  should  be  against 
targets  which  advance  the  main  effort  of  other  en- 
gaged forces  on  a  team,  rather  than  an  independent 
oasis. 

"6.  The  B-36  by  virtue  of  its  lack  of  precision 
combined  with  its  vulnerability  is  limited  in  its  op- 
erations to  night  attack  on  enemy  cities  in  their 
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entirety.  The  Navy  believes  that  the  winning  of 
war  can  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  that  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
enemy  economy  will  make  peace  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 

"7.  The  B-36  can  not  be  dissociated  from  the 
atomic  blitz  theory  of  a  cheap  and  easy  war  which 
is  all  it  can  support.  The  Navy  maintains  that  vic- 
tory can  not  be  achieved  cheaply  and  easily  against 
a  major  power  and  that  to  claim  so  is  dangerous 
to  the  Nation.  The  Navy  believes  further  that  in  a 
struggle  which  is  mainly  for  the  minds  of  men, 
victory  against  a  power  skilled  in  such  warfare  can 
be  won  only  by  adherence  to  the  American  convic- 
tion that  the  individual  is  supremely  important. 
Deliberate  and  indiscriminate  atomic  slaughter  of 
populations  from  sheer  expediency  will  lose  this 
asset  which  must  be  the  basis  of  our  political  and 
psychological  warfare. 

"Inherent  in  the  entire  series  of  statements  is 
the  Navy  conviction  that  unification  of  the  military 
services  as  enacted  by  Congress  is  sound  and  work- 
able, but  has  not  yet  been  tried  on  the  basis  in- 
tended." 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  Navy  group's 
case,  the  Committee  heard  a  number  of  other  wit- 
nesses including  General  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the 
J.C.S.,  representatives  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  called 
attention  to  the  testimony  of  various  naval  witness- 
es attacking  the  concept  of  strategic  bombing  and 
declared  that  this  policy  had  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  B-36  as  the  best  bomber  in  production, 
and  one  capable  of  carrying  out  the  icquired  mis- 
sions in  an  emergency,  lie  said  that  its  procurement 
had  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  recentlv  as  February. 

Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenoerg  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  a  member  of  the  J.C.S.,  said  that  the 
public  was  entitled  to  receive  assurances  as  to  the 
care  and  thoroughness  with  which  strategic  deci- 
sions are  worked  out  by  the  J.C.S.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  objections  of  Navy  leaders  as  to  the  con- 
cept of  strategic  bombings  and  declared  that  every 
member  of  the  J.C.S.,  separately  and  jointly,  de- 
clared the  concept  was  sound  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  strategic  bombing  as  planned  was  sound. 
He  said  that  it  was  planned  to  have  such  operations 
carried  out  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  under 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  not  under  the  Air  Force.  The  Gen- 
eral expressed  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  B-36 
as  a  bomber  that  could  go  on  long  missions  and 
conduct  successful  operations  with  acceptable  loss- 
es. 

Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  made  a  conciliatory  statement  in  which  he 
emphasized  that  the  Army  was  not  pro-Air  Force 
or  anti-Navy,  but  was  pro-Navy  and  pro- Air  Force. 
He  stressed  the  need  for  complete  cooperation  of 
all  the  services. 

Secretary  Johnson  reviewed  the  history  of  unifi- 
cation and  the  developments  leading  up  to  the  can- 
cellation of  the  super-carrier.  The  latter  action,  he 
said,  was  taken  at  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
after  ample  arguments  had  been  heard  from  the 
Navy.  He  reviewed  the  positions  held  by  officers 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  insisted  that  they  were  given 
ample  representation  and  that  their  views  were  ac- 
corded due  weight  in  the  making  of  decisions. 

He  told  of  savings  in  expenditures  that  had  been 
made  under  the  unification  program  and  said  that 
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economies  in  the  future  would  be  even  greater.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  testimony,  the  chairman  and 
members,  who  had  at  times  shown  some  hostility 
toward  the  Secretary,  appeared  quite  satisfied  with 
the  progress  that  had  been  made.  Chairman  Vinson 
recalled  that  he  had  approved  the  cancellation  of 
the  super-carrier  at  the  time  and  said  he  still  held 
the  same  view.  In  this  conciliatory  state  of  mind  the 
Committee  adjourned  until  the  second  session  of 
Congress  in  January,  1950,  at  which  time  it  plans 
to  draft  a  report. 

The  members  had  hardly  gone  home  before  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Matthews  announced  the  relief 
of  Admiral  Denfeld  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Chairman  Vinson  and  other  committeemen  com- 
plained bitterly  that  this  action  was  in  retaliation 
for  Admiral  Dcnfeld's  frank  statements  before  the 
Committee  and  that  it  violated  the  Committee's 
word,  and  that  of  Secretary  Johnson,  that  there 
would  be  no  reprisals.  Both  Secretary  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Matthews  contended  that  Admiral  Den- 
feld had  not  been  relieved  because  of  his  testimony, 
but  that  the  decision  to  transfer  him  had  been 
made  before  the  Committee  investigation  started. 

President  Truman,  who  had  given  prior  approval 
to  Secretary  Matthews'  action,  appointed  Adm 
Forrest  P.  Sherman  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Admiral  Sherman  had  worked  with  Gen. 
Launs  Norstad,  then  an  officer  of  the  Army  Air 
Force,  in  drawing  up  the  compromise  plan  winch 
became  the  original  unification  law  of  1947.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  Navy  uprising  of  1949 

One  of  his  first  actions  after  taking  office  was  to 
order  the  dissolution  of  "Operation  23,"  a  division 
which  had  participated  in  the  planning  work  and 
the  drafting  of  arguments  for  the  protests  against 
the  B-36  and  the  operation  of  unification  He  also 
administered  a  stinging  public  reprimand  to  Cap- 
tain Crommelin  and  ordered  him  to  active  duty  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Captain  Crommelin  protested 
that  he  should  not  have  been  reprimanded  pub- 
licly without  a  court  martial  and  demanded  that 
he  be  tried.  Admiral  Sherman  denied  his  request 
for  a  court  marbal  and  said  that  the  case  was 
closed. 

Consolidated  Sea  Transportation.  On  August  2,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Johnson  issued  an  order  assign- 
ing to  the  Navy  the  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  all  ocean  transportation  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  dnective  set  up  a  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  to  be  operated  and  administered  by  the 
Navy.  All  government-owned  vessels  used  for  sea 
transportation  by  the  Army  and  Navv,  as  well  as 
personnel,  facilities,  equipment,  and  funds  used  for 
sea  transportation  of  personnel  and  supplies  were 
to  be  transferred  to  the  new  MSTS.  Included  was 
the  Army's  Transport  Service  with  its  129  govern- 
ment-owned ocean-going  vessels  and  191  other  ves- 
sels under  charter. 

Rear  Adm.  W.  M.  Callaghan,  was  designated  to 
command  the  new  MSTS  and  Rear  Adm.  A.  J. 
Wellings,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Transportation,  was  made  Vice  Commander. 

Air  Transportation.  The  sea  transportation  consoli- 
dation followed  the  general  plan  used  successfully 
in  organizing  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
under  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  previous  year.  This 
activity,  the  first  large-scale  unification  project  in 
the  Armed  Services,  was  concentrated  on  the  Berlin 
Airlift  for  a  major  portion  of  the  year.  During  the 
period  the  command  carried  out  its  regular  trans- 
port mission  within  remaining  capabilities,  and 
kept  intact  its  world-wide  air-route  system  of  bas- 
es, communications,  weather  stations,  and  rescue 
units. 


Weapons  System  Evaluation  Group.  Also  organized 
during  the  year  was  the  Weapons  System  Evalua- 
tion Group  designed  to  provide  rigorous,  unpreju- 
diced, and  independent  analyses  and  evaluations  of 
existing  and  future  weapons  systems  under  prob- 
able future  combat  conditions.  A  major  project 
placed  before  the  new  group  early  in  its  existence 
was  that  of  the  B-36  bomber,  and  the  system  of 
long-range  strategic  air  warfare,  all  of  which  had 
been  attacked  so  vigorously  by  naval  officers. 

The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  new  group 
will  be  advisory  only,  and  will  not  be  binding  on 
any  group  or  agency  of  the  Department. 

Third  Service  Academy.  Early  in  August,  Secretary 
Johnson  addressed  a  request  to  Congress  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  an  additional  service  academy  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Under  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  would  continue  to  assign 
some  of  their  graduates,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to 
the  Air  Force.  The  proposed  third  academy,  wnile 
sending  to  the  Air  Force  the  larger  portion  of  its 
graduates  who  showed  aptitude  for  flying,  would 
also  supply  some  officers  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Unified  Medical  Service.  A  great  deal  of  progress 
was  made  toward  more  effective  unity  in  the  medi- 
cal services.  In  February,  on  the  advice  of  his  Med- 
ical Advisory  Committee,  Secretary  of  Defense  For- 
restal  directed  the  closing  of  3  Army  and  Navy 
general  type  hospitals,  reduction  in  status  of  3  oth- 
ers to  perform  only  emergency  and  temporary 
treatment,  and  ordered  48  smaller  station-type  fa- 
cilities restricted  to  dispensary  type  service. 

At  the  same  time  Secretary  Forrestal  approved 
recommendations : 

( 1 )  That  all  hospitals  used  jointly,  or  in  com- 
mon, by  the  Armed  Forces  be  jointly  staffed  with 
medical  personnel  from  the  participating  services. 
Further,  that  in  all  geographical  areas,  joint  utiliza- 
tion be  made  of  civilian  consultants  employed  by 
the  medical  services,  and  that  professional  services 
of  outstanding  specialists  in  the  respective  regular 
medical  corps  of  the  Armed  Forces  be  more  freely 
used  in  common. 

( 2 )  That  the  subject  of  hospitalization  and  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  utilization  of  Armed 
Forces  medical  facilities  and  personnel  be  actively 
and  progressively  pursued  in  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment by  continued  review  and  further  study. 

Standardized  Clothing.  A  committee  composed  of 
officers  of  the  three  services  was  appointed  to  plan 
the  standardization  of  clothing  and  personal  equip- 
ment. Uniforms,  insignia,  and  distinctive  items  of 
outer  clothing  that  show  to  which  service  the  wear- 
er belongs  are  not  to  be  standardized,  except  that 
the  studies  will  extend  to  their  materials. 

— LEROY  WHITMAN 

DEFENSE  TRANSPORTATION,  Office  of  (ODT).  With  the 
expiration  on  June  30,  1949,  of  the  President's  au- 
thority to  allocate  the  use  of  transportation  equip- 
ment and  facilities  by  rail  carriers,  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  ceased  operations.  This  au- 
thority, derived  from  the  Second  War  Powers  Act, 
1942,  as  amended,  had  been  exercised  by  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  under  a  delegation  of 
authority  from  the  President.  Formal  termination  of 
the  agency  was  made  on  July  6,  1949,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10065.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  designated  as  the  agency  to  complete 
liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  war  agency. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  was  estab- 
lished on  Dec.  18,  1941,  by  Executive  Order  8989 
"in  order  ...  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of 
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the  domestic  transport  facilities  of  the  Nation  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war."  Domestic 
transportation  was  defined  in  the  order  to  include 
railroad,  motor,  inland  waterway,  pipeline,  air 
transport,  and  coastwise  and  intercoastal  shipping. 

During  the  period  of  actual  war  hostilities  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  issued  a  total  of 
57  general  orders  and  approximately  3,000  special 
orders.  Within  90  days  after  VJ-Day,  all  but  13  of 
the  general  and  special  orders  were  revoked  and 
the  agency  set  a  course  for  complete  liquidation  by 
July  1,  1946.  That  it  was  not  able  to  realize  its  tar- 
get until  three  years  later  is  largely  a  story  of  rail- 
way freight-car  shortages,  which  continued  to  exist 
with  severity  until  the  latter  portion  of  the  last 
quarter  of  1948. 

The  wartime  controls  which  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  found  necessary  to  continue 
into  the  postwar  period,  namely,  heavy  loading  re- 
quirements on  carload  freight,  the  loading  of  cars 
containing  merchandise  ( less-than-carload  freight) 
to  a  weight  not  less  than  20,000  lb.,  and  restrictions 
on  carload  freight  moving  by  rail  to  r>ort  areas  for 
further  movement  by  water,  were  gradually  relaxed 
and  during  the  early  part  of  1949  were  suspended 
and  ultimately  revoked. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  wartime  controls  dur- 
ing the  postwar  penod,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  was  called  upon  to  supervise  a  vol- 
untary program  for  the  construction  of  a  minimum 
of  10,000  domestic  freight  cars  per  month  and  the 
prompt  repair  of  railroad  rolling  stock.  The  pro- 
gram was  prompted  by  the  inadequate  supply  of 
railway  freight  cars  and  the  inability  of  railroads, 
contract  car  builders  and  manufacturers  of  com- 
ponent parts  to  obtain  steel  products,  which  were 
then  in  short  supply,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  build 
up  the  car  fleet. 

In  its  inception,  during  the  early  part  of  1947, 
the  plan  involved  the  voluntary  participation  in  an 
informal  arrangement — approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — wherein  the  steel  producers  com- 
mitted themselves  to  make  available  to  the  rail- 
roads, contract  car  builders,  and  component  manu- 
facturers, a  sufficient  tonnage  of  steel  products 
monthly  which  would  permit  of  the  construction  of 
a  minimum  of  10,000  domestic  freight  cars  per 
month  and  the  necessary  repair  of  railroad  rolling 
stock.  The  role  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion was  to  determine  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
dividual railroads,  contract  car  builders,  and  com- 
ponent manufacturers  and  to  recommend  to  the 
steel  producers  the  allocation  of  the  necessary  prod- 
ucts to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  initial  program  was  succeeded  by  a  formal 
voluntary  plan  approved  under  the  terms  of  Public 
Law  395,  80th  Congress.  The  new  plan  became 
effective  Mar.  30,  1948,  and  the  over-all  responsi- 
bility for  the  allocation  of  steel  products  became 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  delegated 
the  administration  of  the  plan  to  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation.  The  agency  administered  the 
formal  plan  until  Apr.  16,  1949,  when,  at  its  re- 
quest, it  was  relieved  of  further  responsibility.  At 
trie  date  of  its  resignation  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  had  allocated  steel  for  the  freight 
car  program  through  June  30,  1949,  which  was  the 
date  scheduled  for  its  expiration. 

During  the  period  from  Apr.  1,  1948,  to  July  1, 
1949,  146,504  domestic  freight  cars  were  built,  or 
an  average  of  9,767  cars  per  month.  This  was  with- 
in 3  percent  of  the  production  goal  established  un- 
der the  plan. 

In  relinquishing  responsibility  under  the  freight- 
car  program  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 


advised  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  view  that 
the  domestic  freight-car  fleet  was  inadequate  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  for  national  security  needs;  that  the 
Class  I  railroad  ownership  of  freight  cars  should 
be  increased  to  approximately  2  million  cars  (it 
was  then  about  1,760,000  cars),  and  that  as  many 
as  300,000  cars  in  the  present  fleet  should  be  re- 
placed to  guarantee  full  effectiveness  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  future.  — J.  M.  JOHNSON 

DELAWARE.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  2,370  sq. 
mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  311,000,  compared 
with  (1940  census)  266,505.  Chief  cities  (1940 
census):  Dover  (capital),  5,517;  Wilmington,  112,- 
504.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $21,063,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $24,846,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislature  met  regularly 
from  January  4  to  June  3,  and  in  special  sessions 
in  September  and  November  High  level  appropria- 
tions approximating  $37  million  for  the  biennium 
necessitated  tax  increases.  A  new  cigarette  and 
cigar  tax  was  levied;  the  gasoline  tax  was  increased 
one  cent  a  gallon;  cooperatives  were  taxed;  and 
income  levies  upped  by  changing  the  base  and  in- 
creasing the  rates  A  payroll  withholding  system, 
similar  to  the  Federal  government's,  was  adopted 
for  administering  the  income  tax. 

A  veterans'  bonus  ( and  a  bond  issue  of  $8.5  mil- 
lion) was  popularly  approved  in  July  and  enacted 
during  the  September  special  session.  Other  im- 
portant laws  expand  educational  aid,  provide  a 
$19  million  bond  issue  for  school  buildings,  and 
establish  state-support  minimum  teacher  salary 
schedules;  increase  unemployment  and  workmen  s 
compensation  benefits  and  aid  to  the  blind;  require 
support  of  dependents  on  a  reciprocal,  interstate 
basis;  authorize  a  $9  million  highway  improvement 
bond  issue;  tighten  highway  safety  regulations;  in- 
augurate pollution  abatement  and  beach  erosion 
control  programs;  revise  the  election  ballot  law, 
create  a  public  service  commission  and  a  State  de- 
velopment department;  and  authorize  modern  ac- 
counting procedures  for  State  agencies.  An  interim 
governmental  reorganization  commission  was  au- 
thorized. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Elbert  N.  Carvel  Lieut 
Governor,  Alexis  du  Pont  Bayard;  Secretary  of 
State,  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.;  Attorney  General, 
Albert  W.  James;  State  Treasurer,  Willard  D. 
Boyce;  State  Auditor,  James  W.  W.  Baker. 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  The  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  1949  was  William  M. 
Boyle,  Jr.,  of  Missouri.  For  Democratic  strength  in 
Congress,  see  CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  Head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  National  Committee: 
1200  18th  Street  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

DENMARK.  A  kingdom  of  northwestern  Europe, 
comprising  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  two  main 
islands  of  Zealand  and  Fyn,  and  about  200  smaller 
adjacent  islands  in  the  Baltic.  Capital  of  Denmark, 
Copenhagen.  King,  Frederik  IX,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  Apr.  21,  1947. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  Total  area,  excluding  out- 
lying possessions,  16,575  square  miles.  Estimated 
population  (July  1,  1948),  4,189,000,  as  compared 
with  3,844,300  at  the  census  of  Nov.  5,  1940.  Birth 
rate  (1947):  22.1  per  1,000  inhabitants;  death  rate, 
9.7;  marriage  rate,  9.6.  Chief  cities  (1946  pop.): 
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Copenhagen  (with  suburbs)  1,079,000;  Aarhus, 
107,393;  Odense,  97,436;  Aalborg,  60,880* 

Education  and  Religion.  There  is  no  illiteracy.  In 
1947  there  were  4,171  elementary  schools  with 
481,395  pupils  and  388  secondary  schools  with  76,- 
800  pupils.  The  number  of  registered  students  at 
the  two  universities — Copenhagen  and  Aarhus — in 
1947  was  about  7,100,  including  1,700  women. 
While  there  is  full  religious  liberty,  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  the  Established  Church  of  Denmark, 
supported  by  the  state.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
census,  in  November,  1940,  all  but  about  70,000 
persons — who  were  mostly  Roman  Catholics — be- 
longed to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Production.  Denmark  is  essentially  a  land  of  in- 
tensive dairy  farming.  Industry,  however,  is  also 
important,  despite  an  almost  complete  lack  of  min- 
erals and  water  power.  Shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing, in  particular,  are  leading  Danish  *  industries. 
Before  the  war,  35  percent  of  the  working  popula- 
tion was  employed  in  agriculture  and  dairying  and 
33  percent  in  industry.  Commerce  and  fishing  were 
the  other  important  occupations. 

The  1949  grain  harvest  was  even  better  than 
that  of  1948,  which  in  its  turn  was  about  20  percent 
better  than  the  1947  harvest.  According  to  pro- 
visional estimates,  about  4  million  tons  of  cereals 
were  harvested  in  1949.  Chief  crops  (in  1,000  tons) 
were:  wheat,  305;  rye,  445;  barley,  1,600;  oats, 
975,  mixed,  695. 

Total  output  of  livestock  products  in  1948  was 
(in  1,000  tons):  milk,  4,075;  butter,  121;  cheese, 
56,  beef  and  veal,  114,  bacon,  172,  eggs,  87.  All 
items  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  1949.  Live- 
stock, in  July,  1949,  included:  cattle,  2,962,000; 
pigs,  2,690,000;  poultry,  25,199,000.  The  index  of 
industrial  production  (1937  as  100)  was  128  in 
January  and  reached  150  in  November,  1949. 

Foreign  Trade.  Impoits  in  1948  amounted  to  3,424 
million  crowns,  as  against  3,090  million  in  1947. 
Exports  were  2,731  and  2,313  million  crowns,  re- 
spectively. In  the  first  six  months  of  1949,  imports 
totaled  2,157  and  exports  1,610  million  crowns. 

Transportation.  On  Jan.  1,  1947,  Denmark  had 
5,057  miles  of  road,  3,031  miles  of  railway.  The 
merchant  marine,  hard  hit  by  the  war,  declined 
from  1,210,000  gross  register  tons  in  1939  to  921,- 
000  tons  in  1946,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
registered  ships  increased  slightly  from  1,902  to 

Finance.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  Apr.  1, 
1950,  to  Mar.  31,  1951,  estimates  expenditure  at 
2,057  million  crowns,  and  revenue  at  2,066  million 
crowns.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1949,  the  for- 
eign exchange  holdings  of  the  National  Bank  and 
the  commercial  banks  declined  by  100  million 
crowns.  The  Danish  crown,  on  Sept  19,  1949,  was 
devalued  from  4.81  to  the  U.S.  dollar  to  6.92,  or 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  pound  sterling. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  June  5,  1915,  as 
amended  Sept.  10,  1920,  vests  executive  power  in 
the  King  acting  through  a  cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Rigsdag  (Parliament).  Legislative  power  rests 
jointly  in  the  King  and  Rigsdag.  The  Folketing 
(lower  chamber  of  the  Rigsdag)  consists  of  149 
members  elected  for  four  years  by  proportional  rep- 
resentation. The  Landsting  (upper  chamber)  com- 
prises 76  members  serving  for  eight  years;  its  r>ow- 
ers  are  very  limited.  Prime  Minister:  Hans  Heatoft, 
(appointed  Nov.  12,  1947). 

Events,  1949.  Denmark's  political  life  in  1949  was 
dominated  by  these  three  major  events:  the  failure 
of  the  Swedish-sponsored  project  of  a  Scandinavian 
defense  alliance;  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact;  and  the  devaluation  of  the  English  pound. 


Tne  Question  of  a  Scandinavian  Alliance.  Informal 
and  preparatory  talks  concerning  the  possibility  of 
a  Scandinavian  mutual  defense  pact,  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  had  been  going 
on  through  most  of  1948.  Early  in  1949,  these  con- 
versations reached  a  more  definite  stage  and  rapidly 
came  to  a  head  at  a  series  of  Scandinavian  Foreign 
Ministers'  meetings. 

The  first  of  these  conferences  was  held  at  Karl- 
stad, Sweden,  January  5-6.  At  this  meeting,  Swe- 
den, the  strongest  of  the  powers  concerned,  for  the 
first  time  expressed  a  clear-cut  willingness  to  enter 
into  a  mutual  defense  alliance  with  Denmark  and 
Norway,  provided  this  arrangement  be  not  tied 
up  with  any  great  power  combinations.  Norway, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  already  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple the  idea  of  a  North  Atlantic  defense  pact,  in- 
sisted that  the  proposed  Scandinavian  regional  de- 
fense system  should  be  incorporated  with  it.  Den- 
mark, while  originally  more  sympathetic  to  the 
Swedish  than  to  the  Norwegian  view,  attempted 
to  mediate  between  the  conflicting  positions  of  her 
Scandinavian  neighbors. 

On  January  22,  the  Premiers,  Foreign  Ministers, 
and  military  experts  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark met  again  for  a  three-day  conference  at  Co- 
penhagen, which  failed  to  produce  any  further 
agreement.  A  third  try,  January  29-30,  at  Oslo,  re- 
vealed irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  and  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  breakdown  of  these  negotia- 
tions. 

The  main  stumbling  block  was  the  question  of 
how  to  make  a  separate  Scandinavian  defense  sys- 
tem effective.  All  three  countries  concerned  were 
aware  of  the  United  States  position — that  war  ma- 
terials and  financial  aid  would  be  available  in  the 
first  place  only  to  countries  joining  the  proposed 
North  Atlantic  Union.  While  Sweden  felt  confident 
of  her  own  resources,  which  she  was  willing  to 
share  with  her  weaker  neighbors,  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes  were  of  the  opinion  that  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  arms  and  equipment  to  build  up  Scandi- 
navia's military  defenses  adequately  could  be  ob- 
tained only  through  United  States  cooperation. 

Denmark's  position  in  these  discussions  was  not 
nearly  as  well-defined  as  those  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. Danish  public  opinion  at  first  was  divided  al- 
most equally  pro  and  con,  and  even  within  the 
government  a  split  was  evident.  The  Danes  were 
torn  between  their  traditional  preference  for  a  pol- 
icy of  strict  neutrality  and  realization  that  Norway's 
determination  to  join  up  with  the  other  Atlantic 
nations  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  them  to 
remain  aloof. 

A  certain  resentment  at  what  was  interpreted  as 
American  "pressure"  on  Scandinavia  was  apparent 
in  Danish  government  circles.  At  a  press  conference 
in  Copenhagen,  on  February  12,  Foreign  Minister 
Gustav  Rasmussen  suggested,  according  to  the  New 
Yorfc  Times,  that  "the  United  States  was  not  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  world  peace  by  insisting,  as  a  con- 
dition for  military  aid,  on  the  participation  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  inde- 
pendently of  a  mutual  defense  alliance  among  the 
Scandinavian  countries." 

Denmark  Joins  fne  Pact.  With  the  failure  of  the 
inter-Scandinavian  defense  talks,  Denmark  had  no 
choice,  barring  a  policy  of  isolation,  but  to  follow 
Norway's  lead  and  join  the  North  Atlantic  defense 
system.  After  much  shilly-shallying,  Danish  ad- 
herence to  the  Pact  became  virtually  assured  when 
the  executive  committee  of  the  ruling  Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party  on  February  27  adopted  a  favorable 
resolution.  This  represented  in  effect  a  reversal  of 
the  Party's  earlier  stand  on  the  issue.  Previously, 
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the  Conservatives  and  the  Agrarian  Party  (Venstre) 
had  committed  themselves  in  a  positive  sense  on 
the  Pact  issue. 

On  March  3,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  Parliament  voted  to  reply  affirmatively  to  an  in- 
formal inquiry  from  Washington  as  to  whether 
Denmark  wished  to  join  the  Pact.  Two  days  later 
it  was  disclosed  in  Copenhagen  that  the  Danish 
minister  in  Moscow  had  warned  his  government 
against  a  possible  "reaction"  from  the  Kremlin. 
Nevertheless,  the  Danish  government  decided  to 
send  Foreign  Minister  Rasmussen  to  Washington 
for  further  clarification  of  Denmark's  prospective 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  projected  pact. 

Arriving  in  Washington  on  March  10,  Rasmussen 
conferred  at  some  length  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  and  other  State  Department  officials. 
In  these  talks,  "several  aspects  of  the  Greenland 
problem"  were  also  dealt  with.  The  Danish  states- 
man also  presented  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment an  estimate  of  the  military  supplies  his  coun- 
try would  need  in  order  to  play  an  effective  part 
in  the  North  Atlantic  security  system. 

After  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  Rasmussen  on 
March  22  introduced  a  resolution  in  Parliament 
calling  for  Denmark's  adherence  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  He  declared  that  no  foreign  bases 
would  be  established  on  Danish  soil.  The  resolution 
was  approved  by  the  Folketing  ( Lower  House )  on 
March  24,  by  a  vote  of  1 19  to  23,  and  the  following 
day  by  the  Landsting  (Upper  House),  64  to  8.  In 
addition  to  the  Communists,  who  vehemently  op- 
posed the  resolution,  only  a  few  Liberals  (Raoi- 
cals)  and  Georgists  voted  against  it.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Rasmussen  again  represented  Denmark  at  the 
signing  ceremony  in  Washington,  April  4.  A  formal 
Soviet  protest  was  delivered  in  Copenhagen  the 
same  day. 

Implementing  the  Pact,  Denmark's  and  Norway's 
military  heads  met  in  conference  at  Oslo  on  Au- 
gust 19.  They  agreed  on  a  common  policy  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Atlantic  Council's  military  and 
defense  committees  which  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  September  and  October. 

Cff'sif  in  Permanence.  The  nearly  complete  national 
unity  established  by  the  three  major  political  par- 
ties to  put  the  Pact  through  did  not  last  very  long. 
Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1949,  Prime 
Minister  Hans  Hedtoft's  coalition  government  hov- 
ered on  the  brink  of  disaster  as  one  or  the  other  of 
the  major  grouos  in  Parliament  turned  against  it. 
In  particular,  trie  government's  economic  policy, 
including  a  bill  to  extend  the  nationalization  of 
certain  industries,  met  with  fierce  opposition  from 
conservative  and  right-wing  liberal  quarters. 

By  early  September,  political  circles  in  Copen- 
hagen predicted  the  impending  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament and  new  elections  to  be  held  in  November, 
as  the  only  way  out  of  a  seemingly  permanent  state 
of  crisis.  Then  the  devaluation  of  the  English 
pound  suddenly  changed  the  picture.  On  Septem- 
ber 18,  Denmark  followed  the  British  lead,  devalu- 
ing the  krone  from  4.81  to  the  dollar  to  6.92.  or  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  pound  sterling.  Trie  de- 
valuation of  the  krone,  while  necessary  because  of 
the  country's  strong  economic  ties  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  not  popular.  It  substantially  increased  the 
cost  of  essential  imports  from  the  dollar  area  ( such 
as  grain,  fertilizers,  and  gasoline)  and  made  a  gen- 
eral rise  in  the  cost  of  living  virtually  inevitable. 

In  politics,  this  event  produced  a  paradoxical 
situation.  Opposition  leaders  who  had  been  work- 
ing for  the  government's  downfall  now  were  pre- 
pared to  give  it  another  lease  on  life  to  avoid  sad- 
dling a  new  regime  with  the  distasteful  conse- 


quences of  devaluation.  The  ruling  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party,  on  the  other  hand,  eagerly  sought  a 
chance  at  new  elections,  in  the  hope  that  their  sis- 
ter party's  success  in  Norway  (q.v.)  would  help 
them  win  majority  control  in  Denmark  too.  To 
force  the  issue,  the  government  parties  in  mid-Oc- 
tober posed  the  question  of  confidence  in  the  Fol- 
keting. Owing  to  39  ballots  of  abstention — mostly 
cast  by  the  Agrarians — the  vote  of  confidence  was 
passed,  64  to  35. 

Rationing  of  meat  and  fats  was  done  away  with 
in  November,  but  butter,  sugar,  and  coffee,  among 
other  items,  remained  on  the  restricted  list.  Under 
a  new  trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  75  per- 
cent of  Denmark's  total  butter  export  was  ear- 
marked for  shipment  to  the  British  market  for  a 
six-year  period  oecinning  Oct.  1,  1949. 

Schleawig.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  the 
rankling  Schleswig  question  brought  no  new  de- 
velopments of  major  importance  during  the  year. 
At  the  insistence  of  Great  Britain,  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  German  state  government  at  Kiel 
were  opened  in  May  to  safeguard  the  cultural 
rights  of  the  Danish  minority  in  South  Schleswig 
and  to  ease  the  pressure  of  East  German  refugees 
on  that  area.  Elections  to  the  West  German  federal 
republic's  parliament  in  August  resulted  in  a  fur- 
ther decline  of  the  Danish  voting  strength  in 
Schleswig. 

War  Crimes.  The  death  sentences  imposed  in  1948 
on  the  former  Nazi  governor  Werner  Best  and  Ges- 
tapo chief  Otto  Bovensicpen  were  commuted  to 
prison  terms  (five  years  and  life,  respectively)  by 
the  Copenhagen  Court  of  Appeals  on  July  18.  ft 
was  announced  on  November  14  that  56  German 
war  criminals  had  been  sentenced  in  Denmark 
since  the  armistice.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

DENTISTRY.  The  greatest  concern  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession during  1949  was  the  proposal  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  establish  a  system  of  Compulsory 
Health  Insurance  as  set  forth  in  the  Thomas- 
Murray- Dingell  bill.  This  bill,  if  passed,  would 
place  the  health,  education,  and  public  welfare 
services  under  the  Social  Security  Administration 
in  a  scheme  somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  lay  and  professional  press 
discussed  this  plan  in  extenso,  pointed  out  its  short- 
comings, especially  the  lack  of  adequate  personnel 
to  do  the  plan  justice,  the  excessive  expense  in- 
volved, and  the  inferior  service  rendered. 

In  contrast  to  this  plan,  the  Hoover  Commission 
in  its  report  on  health  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Health  Department  in  which  its 
chief  would  have  Cabinet  status.  The  American 
Dental  Association  through  its  House  of  Delegates 
opposed  the  Administration  plan  and  passed  reso- 
lutions which  were  supplemented  by  110  other 
resolutions  from  dental  organizations  of  some  26 
State  societies  and  58  district  components.  It  was 
notable  that  the  National  Dental  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  tabled  consideration  of  similar  reso- 
lutions. 

More  in  line  with  the  Hoover  Report,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  presented  its  own  plan  for 
consideration  which  it  felt  was  more  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  the  best  American  tradition.  This 
plan  was  based  on  three  phases  directed  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  community  levels,  and  embraced 
the  following  salient  points. 

The  proposed  program  at  the  Federal  level  pro- 
vides for  ( 1 )  A  Federal  Department  of  Health,  and 
including,  (2)  Dental  research.  (3)  Dental  health 
education,  (4)  Dental  care,  (5)  Program  planning, 
(6)  Councils  on  dental  health,  (7)  General  health 
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plans  and  programs,  (8)  Public  health  dentistry, 
(9)  Veterans  dental  care,  ( 10)  Hospital  and  health 
centers,  (11)  Methods  of  payment,  (12)  Dental 
education  and  personnel,  ( 1 3 )  Dentistry  in  the 
military  services.  Concrete  proposals  on  the  above- 
mentioned  points  were  made  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  dental  health  to  the  National  economy 
and  the  necessity  for  the  inclusion  of  dentistry  in 
any  public  healtn  scheme. 

The  State  program,  developed  within  the  frame- 
work outlined  above,  but  organized  at  the  State 
level  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  States, 
embraced  these  points  ( 1 )  General  policies,     2 ) 
Grants-in-aid,  (3)  Dental  health  inventories,     4 
Continuing  professional  education  of  dentists,     5 
Courses  ofstudy  for  teachers,  (6)  Experiments  an 
demonstrations. 

The  following  points  are  integrated  into  the  pro- 
gram at  the  community  level.  The  community  plan 
was  primarily  developed  to  suit  local  needs  and 
was  particularly  concerned  with  (1)  Objectives, 
(2)  Organi/ation,  (3)  Finance,  (4)  Methods  of 
payment,  (5)  Eligibility,  (6)  Facilities,  i.e.,  pri- 
vate offices,  clinics,  dental  fees,  etc.,  (7)  Treatment 
services.  This  level  was  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
The  importance  of  dentistry  for  children  on  a  pn- 
ority  basis  was  emphasized,  and  second,  there  were 
those  adults  who  needed  dental  services  so  that 
they  would  be  returned  to  useful  occupations. 

Dental  Manpower.  There  were  86,904  dentists  reg- 
istered in  the  United  States,  including  those  in  re- 
tirement and  those  engaged  in  types  of  work  of 
a  non-productive  nature  The  average  age  of  den- 
tists was  48  years,  and  the  average  dentist  hv  ed  to 
an  age  of  65.5  years  or  approximately  the  same 
as  that  of  the  a\erage  white  male.  The  Federal 
Government  dental-service  units  had  a  total  of 
2,769  professional  personnel  subdivided  as  follows. 
Army  and  Air  Force  793,  Navy  941,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  277,  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, 756. 

There  was  some  emigration  and  immigration  oi 
dentists  which  followed  closely  the  population 
trends.  For  example,  Florida  43,  California  32, 
Connecticut  23,  and  Washington  20,  had  net  gains, 
while  Illinois  67,  Pennsylvania  33,  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  each  19,  had  net  losses  as  a  result  of 
dentist-relocation  in  1949. 

Dental  Schools.  There  were  31  schools  having  full 
approval  of  the  Council  on  Dental  Education;  7 
were  provisionally  approved,  and  2  schools  that 
were  activated  in  1946  and  1948  had  not  graduated 
any  students  and  therefore  had  not  qualified.  The 
freshman  classes  (estimated)  had  3,161  students 
This  represented  a  2.9  percent  increase  over  1948, 
and  45  percent  over  1939.  The  indication  was  that 
the  potential  number  of  dentists  (500  of  each 
group  who  failed  to  be  graduated)  would  exceed 
the  dentists  who  retired  or  died  by  about  the  same 
number  (500).  This  brought  the  dentist  ratio  to 
population  to  about  the  same  as  in  1949. 

There  was  a  notable  demand  for  further  dental 
research  and  post  graduate  instruction  in  dental 
schools.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  stated  that 
37  of  the  dental  schools  were  getting  go\  eminent 
aid  to  support  teaching,  while  a  total  of  $180,000 
was  allotted  for  various  research  projects  in  dental 
schools. 

The  trend  toward  specialization  continued  dur- 
ing 1949,  the  latest  specialty  board  being  that  in 
oral  roentgenology  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Graduate  School  of  Medicine  which  offered 
the  course.  The  experimental  telephonic  refresher 
course,  introduced  in  1948  by  the  University  of 
Illinois,  blossomed  forth  with  some  7,000  dentists 


who  belonged  to  142  dental  societies  in  39  States 
and  received  instruction  over  some  14,500  miles 
of  telephone  lines. 

Hospital  Dental  Service.  Dental  departments  in  hos- 
pitals numbered  1,806.  This  was  29.3  percent  of 
the  hospitals  that  answered  a  survey.  Or  these,  71 
were  approved  by  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion; 41  were  for  intern  training,  and  an  additional 
20  departments  were  for  residents. 

Mass  Prevention  of  Decay.  The  main  measures  in- 
stituted followed  the  directions  of  the  past  few 
years,  notably  the  fiuormation  of  communal  water 
supply,  the  ten-year  preliminary  study  of  which 
was  almost  complete.  As  to  the  topical  application 
of  sodium  fluoride  a  controversy  raged  over  the 
value  of  impregnation  technics.  The  widely  publi- 
cized urea-ana-ammomum-eompound  dentifrices 
were  placed  on  a  purely  experimental  basis  in  as 
far  as  the  approval  of  the  Council  on  Therapeutics 
of  the  A.D.A.  was  concerned. 

The  most  significant  public  development  of  the 
year  1949  was  the  expansion  of  Child  Dental 
Health  Day,  the  first  Monday  in  February,  to  in- 
clude more  and  more  States  and  communities  by 
proclamation  of  the  governors  and  mayors,  and  the 
presentation  of  suitable  programs  by  the  various 
dental  societies  interested. 

— RALPH  S.  VOORHEES 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST,  The.  Originated  in  western 
Pennsylvania  in  1809  under  the  leadership  of 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  Seceder  Presby- 
terian ministers  from  Scotland.  Total  membership 
in  the  United  States,  1,738,983;  world  membership, 
1,888,236.  The  Disciples  celebrated  "A  Century  of 
Cooperation"  in  1949,  holding  their  Centennial 
Convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  city  in  which 
their  first  Convention  was  held  in  1849.  Registra- 
tions reached  a  total  of  8,303  with  an  estimated 
attendance  of  well  over  10,000.  Dr.  F.  E.  Davison 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  served  as  the  Centennial  Pres- 
ident. Highlights  included  the  honoring  of  20  out 
of  22  living  Past  Presidents  of  the  Convention;  the 
commissioning  of  11  new  missionaries,  the  dedica- 
tion of  1,000  >i)ung  people  for  full-time  service, 
and  a  communion  service  with  an  attendance  esti- 
mated at  15,000 

New  victories  were  scored  in  1949  in  the  Dis- 
ciples "Crusade  for  a  Christian  World,"  with  2,700 
young  people  recruited  for  full-time  Christian  serv- 
ice. Also  $11  million  of  the  $14  million  Crusade 
goal  had  been  under  written.  Evangelism  and  Chris- 
tian unity  were  stressed  as  keynotes  of  the  church's 
message  to  the  world.  Representatives  (50)  from 
the  United  States  Disciples  of  Christ  participated  in 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Protestant  missions  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  March.  Six  representative  Disciple 
ministers  and  secretaries  shared  in  the  plans  for 
the  formation  of  a  United  Protestant  Church, 
U.S.A.  meeting  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  14-16, 
1949. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  206  missionaries 
and  2,439  nationals  serving  in  10  mission  fields. 
These  fields  are  served  by  The  United  Christian 
Missionary  Society,  a  board  of  missions  and  educa- 
tion located  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A  total  of  $44,- 
608,325  was  received  for  all  purposes  including 
local  church  support,  missions,  and  benevolence. 
Headquarters:  516  K  of  P  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  John  A.  Tate,  President;  Gaines  M.  Cook, 
Executive  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  A  district,  co-extensive  with 
Washington,  the  national  capital  of  the  United 
States.  Tt  is  enclosed  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
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on  the  west  is  bounded  by  the  Potomac  River. 
Total  land  area:  62  square  miles,  excluding  inland 
water  of  8  square  miles.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1940,  was  663,091,  of  whom 
474,326  were  white,  187,266  Negro,  190  Indian, 
and  724  Asiatic.  In  1940,  62.2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation (212,118  men  and  131,915  women)  were 
gainfully  employed;  4,037  men  and  7,276  women 
were  reported  divorced;  families  numbered  170,- 
640  (of  3.9  persons).  The  estimated  population 
(July  1,  1948)  was  863,000. 

The  city  of  Washington,  with  Georgetown,  cov- 
ers about  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  the  District. 
About  six-sevenths  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  farms, 
gardens,  and  suburbs.  In  1940  there  were  65  farms 
averaging  36  acres.  Flowers,  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products  were  the  principal  products  of  the  farms. 

Government.  A  board  of  three  commissioners  ad- 
ministers the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Two  of  the-  commissioners  are  appointed  from 
civil  life  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
are  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate;  the 
third  is  detailed  (by  the  President)  from  the  En- 
gineering Corps  of  tne  United  States  Army.  District 
commissioners  are  in  charge  of  ordinary'  municipal 
matters.  Legislation  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  after  consultation  with  the  board 
of  commissioners.  Residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia do  not  vote. 

DODECANESE  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  islands  in  the 
southeastern  Aegean  Sea.  Formerly  (1912-44)  un- 
der the  rule  of  Italy,  the  islands  were  ceded  to 
Greece  in  1947,  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Trea- 
ty between  the  Allied  Powers  and  Italy,  and  were 
formally  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
on  Mar.  7,  1948.  Included  in  the  group  are  the 
Dodecanese  (Astypalaia,  Kalymnos,  Karpathos, 
Kasos,  Khalke,  Kos,  Leros,  Lipsos,  Nisyros,  Patmos, 
Syme,  Telos),  Rhodes  (545  sq.  mi.;  pop.  61,791 
in  1947),  and  Kastelomzon  Total  area:  1,035 
square  miles.  Population  (1947):  115,343,  com- 
prising Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks,  and  Jews. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.  Grapes,  ol- 
ives, oranges,  tobacco,  and  vegetables  are  grown. 
Sponge  fishing  and  sheep  raising  are  also  impor- 
tant. Manufactures  include  wines,  olive  oil,  tobac- 
co products,  pottery  and  tiles,  and  carpets.  Gov- 
ernor General:  Dr.  Nicholas  Marvis. 

DOGS.  Champion  Mazelaine's  Zazarac  Brandy,  a 
Boxer  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Phelps  Wagner 
of  Milwaukee,  reached  the  pinnacle  of  dogdom 
when  he  went  best  in  show  at  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club's  73d  exhibition  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  in  February.  Winning  in  a  field 
of  2,559  entries,  the  golden  brindle  became  the  sec- 
ond Boxer  in  the  long  history  of  the  classic  to  cap- 
ture the  big  prize. 

Best  brace  was  won  by  the  Walrose  Kennels' 
Schipperkes,  Ch.  Black  Duke  and  Ch.  Walrose 
Maroufkin.  Best  team  was  composed  of  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing T.  Mason's  Greyhounds,  Little  Andelys  Dark 
Appeal,  Little  Andelys  Dark  Gimble,  Little  Andelys 
Frabgous  Day,  and  Little  Andelys  Dark  Gyre. 

An  imported  Scottish  terrier,  Ch.  Walsing  Win- 
ning Trick  of  Edgerstoune,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
John  G.  Winant  of  New  York,  captured  best  in 
show  at  the  Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club  com- 
petition at  Madison,  N.T.,  in  May.  Triumphing  be- 
fore 20,000  persons  in  this  biggest  of  outdoor  com- 
petitions for  thoroughbreds,  Winning  Trick  went 
on  to  dominate  the  open-air  exhibitions  and  win 
more  than  20  other  competitions. 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Alker  s  Welsh  terrier  champion, 
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Twin  Ponds  Belle,  was  the  leading  American-bred 
among  the  2,637  entries  at  Morris  and  Essex. 

— THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  A  West  Indian  republic,  oc- 
cupying the  eastern  part  of  the  Caribbean  island  of 
Hispaniola.  Most  of  the  country  is  composed  of 
highland  ranges,  the  rest  comprising  plains  and 
lowlands. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  19,332  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  est. ):  2,213,551.  Principal  cities: 
Ciudad  Trujillo  (capital)  147,372;  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros,  62,527;  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  24,200; 
Puerto  Plata,  17,059. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  The 
total  number  of  all  secondary,  normal,  vocational, 
and  special  schools  was  2,576  in  1948,  of  which 
2,387  were  wholly  maintained  by  the  state,  53  were 
state-aided,  and  136  were  private.  The  total  enroll- 
ment was  242,545.  The  University  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, founded  in  1538,  has  9  professional  schools. 
About  63  percent  of  the  total  population  was  liter- 
ate in  1948.  The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic, 
other  forms  of  religion  being  permitted. 

Production.  Total  yield  of  sugar,  the  chief  crop, 
was  465,000  short  tons  in  the  1947-48  crop  year. 
Blackstrap  molasses  production  for  that  period  was 
19,716,903  gallons.  The  spring,  1949,  cacao  crop 
was  estimated  at  12,000  metric  tons.  Coffee  out- 
put in  the  1947-48  season  was  estimated  at  225,- 
000  bags  (of  60  kilos).  Bananas  are  exported  (31,- 
515  metric  tons  in  1948),  as  are  plantains  (110,- 
390  kilograms  in  1948).  Rice  production  in  1947 
was  98,313,962  kilograms  Tobacco  and  corn  are 
also  produced.  Livestock  (1945):  762,845  cattle; 
468,026  goats  Gold,  copper,  iron,  petroleum,  silver, 
and  platinum  are  produced. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Exports  in  1948  were  valued  at 
$82,296,000,  and  the  principal  commodities  were: 
raw  sugar,  cacao,  green  coffee,  blackstrap  molasses, 
corn,  chocolate,  and  bananas.  Imports  were  valued 
at  $65,329,000,  and  were,  in  order  of  value:  ma- 
chinery, food  products,  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  and  cotton  and  cotton  products. 

Transportation.  There  are  about  1,000  miles  of 
railroad,  most  of  them  owned  by  private  sugar 
companies,  and  the  remainder  government-owned. 
Dominican  ports  in  1948  cleared  1,860,000  net  reg- 
istered tons  of  merchant  shipping.  The  U.S.  Pan 
American  Airways,  the  British  Overseas  Airways, 
and  the  Dutch  KLM  supply  international  air  serv- 
ice; domestic  flights  are  handled  by  the  Compania 
Dominicana  de  Aviaci6n.  The  total  length  of  high- 
ways and  roads  in  1946  was  almost  3,300  miles. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1948  placed  reve- 
nue at  $58,132,600;  expenditure  at  $58,158,318. 
Currency  in  circulation  in  June,  1949,  was  19,410,- 
000  pesos;  deposit  money  was  18,700,000  pesos. 
(Gold  peso  =  U.S.$1.00.)  Gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change holdings  in  April,  1949,  were  $29,400,000. 
The  cost  of  living  index  in  June,  1949  was  215 
(November  1941  =  100). 

Government.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  cen- 
tralized republic  of  18  provinces.  The  constitution 
presently  in  force  dates  from  Jan.  10,  1947,  and 
provides  for  a  Senate  of  19  members  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  of  45,  with  members  of  both 
bodies  elected  for  5-year  terms.  The  President,  also 
elected  for  5  years,  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet.  General 
Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina  assumed  control  in 
a  coup  d'£tat  in  1930,  and  has  since  consolidated 
his  control,  being  last  reelected  in  1947  for  a  5- 
year  term.  In  1948  Trujillo  was  given  the  power  to 
regulate  by  decree  and  without  congressional  ap- 
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proval  all  matters  concerning  national  security  and 
welfare. 

Events,  1949.  Aborted  Revolution.  Another  attempt 
was  made  to  overthrow  General  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo,  nominal  president  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, but  virtually  its  dictator  since  1930.  The 
new  anti-Trujillo  uprising  began  on  the  night  of 

Cine  16.  A  seaplane  carrying  arms  and  leaders 
nded  in  the  Bay  of  Luperon  on  the  northern  coast 
near  Puerto  Plata.  Although  the  invaders  soon 
gained  possession  of  the  village  of  Luper6n,  and 
began  distributing  arms  among  the  inhabitants,  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  loyal  to  Trujillo  quickly  put 
the  revolutionists  to  rout.  A  revolutionary  force  op- 
erating from  within  the  nearby  city  of  Puerto  Plata 
met  with  the  same  fate. 

By  June  23,  Juan  Bosch,  an  exiled  Dominican 
living  in  Cuba,  and  a  leader  of  the  anti-Trujillo 
movement,  admitted  the  failure  of  the  uprising. 
The  exiled  leader's  statement  that  plans  to  over- 
throw Trujillo  would  continue  was  a  portent  of 
future  trouble  for  the  Dominican  dictator. 

Economic  Deve/opmenf.  Advancement  continued  to 
be  made  along  the  road  to  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy. Diversified  construction  activity  was  a  prime 
governmental  objective.  A  public  works  program, 
costing  $25  million  to  cover  a  three-year  period, 
was  begun  in  January.  Included  in  the  program 
were  plans  for  additional  pure  water  supplies,  road 
building,  and  harbor  improvements.  Aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  tourist  trade,  two  government-spon- 
sored hotels  were  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  Trujillo  regime  conducted  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  attract  foreign  investment  capital.  Full-page 
advertisements  placed  in  leading  U.S.  newspapers 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  investing  in  the  Re- 
public. Highlighted  were  the  natural  resources, 
markets,  and  a  favorable  taxation  system. 

International  Front.  Immediately  after  the  Luperon 
invasion  was  crushed  the  Dominican  Republic 
charged  the  governments  of  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  and 
Guatemala  with  having  encouraged  anti-Trujillo 
activities  on  their  territories.  The  three  accused 
governments  officially  denied  any  complicity  or 
participation  in  the  affair.  On  protest  of  the  Domin- 
ican Charc6  d 'Affaires  in  Cuba,  the  Havana  police 
stopped  all  recruiting  activities  of  the  anti-Trujillo 
organization,  Democratic  Action  of  the  Caribbean. 

Two  months  later,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Commission,  an  organ  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Dominican 
Republic  formally  charged  the  three  democracies 
with  interference  in  Dominican  affairs.  Included  in 
the  allegations  was  the  charge  that  in  addition  to 
arms,  ships,  and  planes,  financial  aid  was  also  ex- 
tended to  the  Caribbean  Legion.  The  Dominican 
Republic  declared  that  she  considered  the  circum- 
stances and  events  sufficiently  serious  to  justify 
placing  in  effect  the  Inter-American  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance Pact  of  1947.  Costa  Rica's  response  to  the 
accusations  was  a  request  to  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Commission  to  investigate  the  construction 
of  an  arms  and  munitions  plant  near  Ciudad  Tru- 
jillo. 

The  Trujillo  government  became  a  new  member 
of  the  International  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Subsequently  there  was  a  mutual  reduction 
of  the  tariff  rates  on  important  products  exchanged 
by  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  States. 

— MIGUEL  JORRIN 

DUKE  ENDOWMENT,  The.  A  foundation  created  by 
James  B.  Duke  in  1924,  known  for  its  connection 
with  Duke  University,  hospital  work,  and  a  number 
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of  other  activities  in  the  Carolinas.  The  Endow- 
ment is  a  permanent  one  with  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  15  trustees.  Except  for  the  $17  million 
spent  in  erecting  and  equipping  Duke  University, 
it  is  not  authorized  to  expend  any  of  its  principal. 
A  report  covering  its  first  23  years,  ending  Dec.  31, 
1947,  showed  that  the  Endowment  had  distributed 
and  allocated  $71,129,201  as  follows:  Duke  Uni- 
versity, $41,124,286;  hospitals,  $20,107,030;  Da- 
vidson College,  $1,696,792;  Furman  University, 
$1,695,620;  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  $1,192,- 
546;  orphanages,  $2,724,628;  superannuated  Meth- 
odist preachers,  $548,691;  rural  churches,  $1,002,- 
157  for  building  and  $1,037,447  for  operations. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Ceorge  C. 
Allen;  Vice  Chairman,  Norman  A.  Cocke;  Secre- 
tary, Alex.  H,  Sands,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Walter  C. 
Parker.  Address:  Power  Building,  Charlotte  1,  N.C. 

EAST  AFRICA  HIGH  COMMISSION.  An  interterritorial 
organization  which  came  into  force  on  Jan.  1,  1948. 
It  replaces  the  former  East  African  Governor's  Con- 
ference. The  High  Commission  consists  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda,  and  ad- 
ministers certain  services  common  to  all,  chiefly 
economic  and  technical.  There  is  also  an  East  Afri- 
can Central  Assembly  composed  of  10  official  and 
13  unofficial  members.  The  High  Commission  has 
power  to  legislate  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Central  Assembly  in  matters  relating  to  interter- 
ritorial services. 

EASTERN  ORTHODOX  CHURCHES.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  11  different  bodies  of  the  Orthodox 
church,  with  a  total  membership  of  711,287.  Two 
major  groups,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  (Hel- 
lenic) and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  account 
for  about  600,000  of  the  total  membership. 

Greek  Orthodox  Church  (Hellenic).  The  Greek- 
speaking  Orthodox  Christians  have  had  scattered 
parishes  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  70  years. 
They  were  first  under  the  junsdiction  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan of  Athens,  later  under  the  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople.  Political  changes  in  Europe  have 
been  reflected  in  all  branches  of  the  Church  in  the 
U.S.  Considerable  unity  and  order  resulted  from 
the  1931  convention  in  New  York,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Archbishop  Athenagoras.  The  Greek 
Archdiocese  of  North  and  Soutn  America  has  300 
churches,  325  priests,  275,000  reported  members, 
and  500,000  communicants.  Its  many  educational 
institutions  has  an  enrollment  of  25,000  students, 
and  200  persons  are  cared  for  in  its  3  benevolent 
institutions.  Headquarters,  10  East  79th  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Entering  Alaska  in  1792, 
before  its  purchase  by  the  United  States,  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  moved  its  headauarters  to 
San  Francisco  in  1872,  and  to  New  York  in  1905. 
Total  membership  in  the  United  States,  300,000 
in  300  churches.  Metropolitan  of  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  of  North  America,  Most  Reverend 
Theophilus  Pashkovsky.  Headquarters,  59  East 
Second  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y.  The  next  triennial 
General  Convention  will  be  held  in  1950. 

ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION  (EGA). 
A  review  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion's activities  during  1949  shows  that— with 
roughly  half  of  its  lifespan  past — the  agency's  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  economies  of  Western  Europe 
to  health  has  been  more  than  half  accomplished. 
Production  rose  to  high  levels,  unemployment  fell, 
inflation  was  checked  and  intra-European  trade  in- 
creased. 
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As  a  result  of  this  increased  economic  stability, 
the  free  and  democratic  governments  of  Western 
Europe  have  successfully  resisted  efforts  by  com- 
munistic elements  to  undermine  their  national  in- 
dependence. In  the  opinion  of  most  observers,  this 
1s  a  direct  reflection  of  the  confidence  which  the 
Marshall  Plan's  progress  has  brought  to  the  peo- 
ples of  participating  countries. 

The  Administration  authorized  a  total  of 
$3,977.6  million  to  Marshall  plan  nations  for  the 
purchase  of  commodity  goods,  raw  materials,  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  The  over-all  picture  of 
such  authorizations  by  categories  closely  parallels 
figures  for  1948.  The  reduction  in  size  of  requests 
for  aid,  $3,977.6  million  for  the  12  months  of  1949 
against  $4,045  million  for  9  months  in  1948,  re- 
flects a  Marshall  Plan  principle  that  EGA  dollar-aid 
must  decrease  as  European  economies  become 
stronger.  Greatest  demand  was  for  cotton  with  pur- 
chases of  $575.9  million  authorized.  Next  in  order 
were  machinery  and  equipment,  $493  million, 
bread  grains,  $427.3  million,  and  petroleum  and 
products,  $420.4  million. 

The  EGA  approved  expenditures  of  $4.4  million 
for  technical  assistance  programs  to  increase  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  productivity,  manpower 
utilization,  public  finances,  and  government  admin- 
istration. Industrial  projects  rose  to  an  aggregate 
investment  of  $336.7  millions  with  largest  author- 
izations for  projects  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
and  petroleum  refining. 

Counterpart  funds — national  moneys  deposited 
in  special  accounts  by  nations  receiving  EGA  dollar 
grants  in  amounts  equal  to  the  aid  received — 
amounted  to  a  dollar  equivalent  of  $4,608.2  mil- 
lions at  the  end  of  the  year.  Over  $3.5  million  in 
counterpart  funds  were  approved  by  the  EGA  for 
use  by  depositing  countries  in  a  wide  range  of  proj- 
ects— agriculture,  manufacturing,  transportation 
and  communications — designed  to  stimulate  further 
the  productive  capacities  of  the  depositor  nations. 
Partially  financed  oy  counterpart  funds  were  hous- 
ing facilities  programs,  health  and  sanitation  proj- 
ects and  various  technical  assistance  programs. 

In  May,  1949,  industrial  production  reached  a 
postwar  peak  18  percent  above  prewar  levels,  be- 
fore experiencing  a  summer  lull  and  dropping  six 
percent.  By  December,  production  had  recovered 
to  a  point  9  percent  above  the  final  1948  output 
The  production  rate  was  slower  than  prior  to  the 
seasonal  lull,  as  industries  approached  capacity  op- 
eration. Peak  tonnages  in  steel  and  coal  were 
achieved  and  record  levels  were  set  in  the  textile 
and  motor  vehicle  industries. 

In  the  first  11  months  of  1949,  the  United  States 
made  general  exports  of  $3,745  million  to  partici- 
pating countries  while  importing  a  total  of  $736 
million  from  the  same  areas.  Conservative  estimates 

Slace  the  dollar  gap  at  approximately  $3,000  mil- 
on  dollars.  The  dollar  value  of  export-import  traf- 
fic fell  below  1948  figures,  due  more  to  currency 
devaluation  than  to  a  decrease  in  trade  volume. 

On  September  18,  in  an  effort  partially  to  reduce 
her  payment  balance,  Great  Britain  devalued  the 
pound  sterling.  Most  of  the  Marshall  Plan  nations 
followed  the  lead  of  Great  Britain.  The  full  effect  of 
these  devaluations  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
readjustments  in  prices,  production  and  trade, 
stemming  from  the  action,  have  settled  into  a  stable 
picture.  Fears  that  1949  drought  conditions  would 
cause  agricultural  production  to  fall  sharply  below 

1948  levels  proved  groundless  as  outputs  reached 
to  about  95  percent  of  prewar.  Good  as  was  the 

1949  agricultural  record  the  output  could  not  by 
itself  provide  Western  Europe,  wnich  normally  im- 


ports one-third  of  its  food,  with  an  adequate  diet. 

Price  changes  were  generally  small.  Cost  of  liv- 
ing indices  remained  virtually  unchanged  except 
in  Austria  and  France.  Wholesale  prices  showed 
the  greatest  responses  to  currency  devaluation,  re- 
flecting increased  costs  of  imported  raw  materials. 
Over  two-thirds  of  EGA  financed  purchases, 
amounting  to  $3,977.6  million  on  the  basis  of  1949 
authorizations,  were  to  be  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  use  of  surplus  American  agricultural 
produce  was  encouraged.  A  program  to  inform  the 
American  small  businessman  of  opportunities  for 
participation  in  the  European  Recovery  Program 
was  initiated. 

In  September,  members  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  the  Marshall  Plan  na- 
tions, signed  the  Intra-European  Payments  and 
Compensation  Plan,  opening  the  way  for  greater 
multi-lateral  payments  and  for  greater  independ- 
ence from  dollar  support  in  the  settlement  or  def- 
icits. This  plan  will  make  for  wider  intra-European 
trade,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  a  major  aim 
of  OEEC. 

In  October  each  member  nation  agreed  to  sub- 
mit two  commodity  lists  to  the  OEEC;  the  first 
containing  imports  on  which  it  had,  unilaterally, 
lifted  trade  restrictions,  the  second  containing  com- 
modities on  which  it  would  lift  restrictions  provid- 
ed other  nations  were  also  willing.  A  preliminary 
study  revealed  that  the  first  lists  accounted  for 
about  30  percent  of  European  trade.  The  second 
lists,  offering  a  basis  for  negotiation,  contained  ap- 
proximately 18  percent  of  European  trade  items 
If  restrictions  on  these  latter  lists  are  lifted,  almost 
half  of  intra-European  trade  will  be  restriction 
free. 

The  restrictive  tariffs,  exchange  barriers  and  im- 
port quotas,  which  subdivide  uie  potential,  inte- 
grated European  economy  into  small,  relatively  in- 
effective markets,  must  be  ended  if  Europe  is  to 
have  a  healthy,  competitive  economy.  The  aggre- 
gate exports  of  Western  European  countries  were 
approximately  12  percent  greater  than  in  1948.  Ad- 
verse trade  balances  with  the  United  States  were 
reduced  from  an  average  of  $235  to  $220  millions 
per  month — the  best  showing  since  the  start  of 
Marshall  Plan-EGA  operations.  Belgium  was  the 
only  nation  with  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports. 
The  excess  of  imports  above  exports  is  the  basic 
cause  of  the  "dollar  gap." 


1949                 1948* 

Country 

(thousand*  of  dollars) 

United  Kingdom 

$1,133,000        $1,093,400 

France 

746,400             051,000 

Western  Germany 

401,700              400,200 

Italy 
Netherlands 

389,200             494,200 
341,900              371,700 

Belgium-  Luxembourg 

306,900              138,900 

Austria 

155.200             212,500 

Greece 

127,600              145,700 

Norway 

89,600               68,000 

Denmark 

77,900               91,100 

Sweden 

64,600               10,000 

Turkey 

64,200                  1,700 

Ireland     . 

60,000                51,600 

Trieste   . 

13,600                 9,500 

Iceland 

6,700                 6,400 

Korea  . 

144,000  » 

•  For  the  period,  Apr.  3  to  Deo.  31,  1948.  »  EGA  aid  began 
Jan.  1,  1949. 

Europe  must  earn  dollars  by  an  expanded  export 
trade  in  order  to  pay  for  purchases  made  in  dollar 
countries.  To  accomplish  this  end,  productivity 
must  be  increased,  costs  cut,  and  stress  placed  on 
aggressive  marketing  techniques.  As  1950  got  un- 
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derway,  the  EGA  program  concentrated  emphasis 
on  the  continuation  or  its  supply  program — in  di- 
minishing volume — to  enable  Europe  to  move  to- 
wards its  objectives  of  an  integrated,  competitive 
economy  and  toward  a  more  vigorous  export  trade. 
Listed  in  the  accompanying  table  are  Marshall 
Plan  nation's  authorization  totals  for  1949  and 
1948. 

A  second  front  of  EGA  operations  began  on  Jan- 
uary 1  with  the  administration  of  aid  to  Korea.  Au- 
thorized to  spend  $144  million,  including  $25  mil- 
lion of  unexpended  Army  funds,  the  EGA  program 
was  planned  to  assist  the  new  south  Korean  gov- 
ernment to  achieve  economic  stability  and  self-sup- 
port. Over-all,  industrial  production  rose  50  percent 
during  the  year  1949  but  it  was  far  from  adequate. 
Food  output  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  popula- 
tion, but  did  not  provide  the  exportable  surpluses 
necessary  to  earn  foreign  exchange  credits  with 
which  to  finance  essential  imports. 

— WILLIAM  C.  FOSTER 

ECUADOR.  A  South  American  republic.  Two  cor- 
dilleras  of  the  Andes  run  north  and  south  through 
the  center  of  the  country,  dividing  it  into  3  natural 
zones. 

Area  and  Population.  Ecuador's  exact  area  is  un- 
certain, owing  to  unsettled  boundary  claims,  but 
has  been  estimated  at  175,855  square  miles,  includ- 
ing the  Galapagos  Islands.  Population  in  1948 
(estimated,  not  including  the  provinces  of  Napo 
Pastaza  and  Santiago  Zamora  and  the  Galapagos 
Islands):  3,362,000.  Principal  cities  (1948  est. 
pop.):  Guayaquil,  216,863;  Quito  (capital),  210,- 
679,  Cuenca,  53,871.  The  population  has  been  es- 
timated to  be  41  percent  mestizo,  39  percent  In- 
dian, 10  percent  white,  5  percent  Negro  or  mu- 
latto, and  5  percent  other  designations. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory.  In  1947  there  were:  3,189  ele- 
mentary schools  with  284,052  students;  156  sec- 
ondary schools  with  19,418  students;  66  inter- 
mediate schools  with  11,843  students;  and  4  uni- 
versities. Estimates  place  the  literacy  of  the  popu- 
lation at  only  about  20  percent.  Ecuador  maintains 
no  state  religion.  Roman  Catholicism  is  predom- 
inant. Entry  into  Ecuador  is  forbidden  to  all  for- 
eign clergymen,  regardless  of  denomination. 

Production.  Estimates  placed  the  1948  sugar  crop 
at  950,000  quintals.  Other  production  ( 1947)  was: 
rice,  112,710,626  kilograms;  cacao,  15,850,000  kil- 
ograms; coffee,  235,000  bags  (of  60  kilos);  cotton, 
15,571  bales  (of  500  lb.);  tobacco,  35,000  quintals; 
rubber,  25,000  kilograms.  Production  of  crude  pe- 
troleum was  2,360,457  barrels  (of  42  gallons);  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  1,284,482  barrels.  Gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  copper  are  mined. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Total  exports  for  1948  were  valued 
at  $48,540,000;  imports,  $48,241,000.  In  1947  the 
United  States  accounted  for  73  percent  of  Ecua- 
dor's imports  and  took  41  percent  of  her  exports. 
Rice  is  the  most  important  export  item  ( 40  percent 
of  the  total). 

Transportation.  There  are  1,048  kilometers  of 
railroad  line  in  operation;  138,240,000  passenger- 
kilometers  were  recorded  in  1948,  and  507,600  tons 
of  freight  were  carried.  Ecuador's  seaports  and  im- 
portant towns  are  served  by  shipping  companies 
and  airlines  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  origin. 
There  are  about  5,000  miles  of  roads  of  all  descrip- 
tion in  Ecuador.  There  are  38  radio  broadcasting 
stations,  and  there  were  in  1948  about  10,000  tele- 
phone instruments  in  use. 

Finance.  Budget  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1948 
were  estimated  to  balance  at  385  million  sucres. 


( Sucre  =  U.S.$0.074. )  Currency  in  circulation  in 
August,  1949,  was  336  million  sucres;  deposit  mon- 
ey amounted  to  360  million  sucres  in  July,  1949. 
Gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  totaled  $25,- 
400,000  in  August,  1949.  The  wholesale  price  index 
for  home-consumed  goods  was  411  in  May,  1949 
(January/ June,  1939  =  100). 

Govornmont.  Ecuador  is  a  centralized  republic  of 
19  provinces.  The  constitution  now  in  effect  dates 
from  Dec.  31,  1946,  and  provides  for  a  bicameral 
legislature  composed  of  a  Senate  (elected  for  4- 
year  terms :  1  or  2  Senators  from  each  province  and 
several  functional  Senators  designated  by  business 
and  professional  groups)  and  a  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties (elected  for  2-year  terms:  1  Deputy  for  each 
50,000  inhabitants,  with  at  least  2  from  every  prov- 
ince). The  President  serves  for  a  4-year  term.  Galo 
Plaza  Lasso  was  elected  President  of  Ecuador  on 
June  6,  1948,  and  took  office  on  Aug.  31,  1948. 

Evtntt,  1949.  Economic  Development.  In  an  address 
to  the  nation  in  January,  President  Galo  Plaza 
Lasso  signaled  out  the  need  for  intensified  national 
productivity  as  the  keynote  of  the  government's 
economic  plans  for  1949.  As  the  year  progressed 
two  essentials  of  the  program  came  to  the  forefront; 
the  government  needed  and  would  welcome  for- 
eign technical  and  financial  assistance,  and,  agri- 
cultural production  was  the  prime  necessity,  al- 
though industrial  development  was  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

A  National  Institute  for  the  Development  of  Pro- 
duction was  organized  to  direct  activities.  Some  of 
the  government's  plans  included  the  improvement 
of  cottonseeds  and  rice  strains,  land  redistribution, 
the  rehabilitation  of  cacao  production,  soil  conser- 
vation, agricultural  mechanization,  livestock  breed- 
ing stations,  and  the  construction  of  storage  facil- 
ities. 

In  June  two  technicians  of  the  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler International  Basic  Economy  Corporation  ar- 
rived in  Ecuador  to  study  the  coastal  farming  area. 
The  principal  subject  of  their  study  was  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  an  agricultural  machinery 
center,  primarily  aimed  at  mechanizing  the  produc- 
tion of  rice. 

In  August  technical  assistance  for  the  problems 
of  irrigation  was  lent  the  Ecuadorian  government 
by  the  arrival  in  Quito  of  a  group  of  Mexican 
irrigation  experts  whose  advice  had  been  solic- 
ited. 

In  the  industrial  field  the  government  signed  a 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Columbia  Match  Company 
for  the  construction  of  a  factory  in  Ecuador. 

Earthquake.  Never  heedful  of  human  or  national 
welfare,  Mother  Nature  unleashed  her  destructive 
force  on  Ecuador  with  an  earthquake  on  August  5. 
The  focus  of  the  quake  was  the  central  region  of 
Ecuador  comprising  the  provinces  of  Le6n,  Chim- 
borazo,  and  Tungurahua.  Almost  completely  de- 
stroyed were  the  cities  of  Ambato,  Pelileo,  Pillaro, 
Banos,  Salcedo,  Patate,  and  Guano  in  die  province 
of  Tungurahua,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  earth- 
quake. The  courses  of  rivers  were  completely  di- 
verted, mountains  were  leveled,  and  new  lakes 
were  formed.  Floods  were  a  constant  source  of 
danger. 

The  tragedy  took  a  toll  of  6,000  lives  and  100,- 
000  people  were  left  homeless.  Property  damage 
was  estimated  at  $67  million.  President  Galo  Plaza 
Lasso  immediately  took  charge  of  directing  the  re- 
lief measures.  Of  major  concern  to  the  government 
was  the  prevention  of  epidemics.  Food,  clothing, 
and  medicines  were  rushed  to  the  stricken  areas. 
Help  was  immediately  forthcoming  from  the  sister 
American  nations.  Planes  carrying  doctors,  modi* 
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tines,  and  essentials  came  from  both  continents. 
The  Ecuadorian  spirit  of  reconstruction  was  mani- 
fest even  during  the  tragic  events.  It  was  best 
expressed  by  the  president,  who  declared,  "It  is 
not  the  hour  for  lamentation  but  for  reconstruc- 
tion." 

Jofornofjona/  Front.  Ecuador  was  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral important  international  conferences.  In  April, 
delegates  from  15  Latin  American  countries  at- 
tended the  Inter-American  Cooperative  Health 
Service  Conference  held  in  Quito.  The  sanitation 
problem  of  the  respective  countries  was  the  major 
agenda  item.  The  Inter-  American  Press  Congress 
opened  its  fifth  session  in  Quito  on  July  11.  The 
Ecuadorian  journalist,  Carlos  Mantilla  Ortega,  pre- 
sided over  the  regular  meetings. 

Twenty-three  countries  were  represented  at  a 
regional  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  which  convened  in  Ec- 
uador during  September.  During  the  year  discus- 
sions on  the  formation  of  a  Gran  Colombia  trade 
and  customs  union  continued  among  Ecuador, 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia.  —  MIGUEL 
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EDUCATION.  The  general  picture  of  education  in 
1949  was  one  of  steady  expansion  of  school  services 
in  at  least  half  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  most 
of  the  remaining  countries,  dissatisfaction  with 
primitive  or  non-existent  educational  facilities  and 
plans  for  setting  up  modern  school  systems  were  in 
evidence.  Except  in  those  areas  where  full-scale 
wars  were  being  waged,  the  people  were  generally 
planning  long-term  programs  of  education. 

Educational  Reconstruction.  The  Commission  for  In- 
ternational Educational  Reconstruction  ended  its  3 
years  of  existence  in  June,  1949.  Such  of  its  func- 
tions as  needed  to  be  continued  were  eagerly  taken 
over  by  the  Committee  on  Educational  Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  National  Commission  for 
Unesco  and  by  such  other  agencies  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Occupied  Areas  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

The  second  international  seminar  for  teachers 
from  war-devastated  areas  was  held  at  Syracuse 
University  in  June,  attended  by  about  40  represen- 
tatives from  15  different  countries  and  sponsored 
by  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  Association  for  Childhood  Education, 
American  Library  Association,  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  and  the  United  States 
Army. 

CARE,  in  cooperation  with  Unesco,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  American  Library  Association,  var- 
ious medical  and  scientific  associations,  and  foreign 
governments,  operated  a  program  to  buy,  ship,  and 
deliver  books  to  devastated  countries  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  including  Austria,  Germany,  and  Japan. 
A  professional  committee  selected  1,200  titles  of 
the  latest  and  best  scientific  and  technical  books  to 
fill  requests  in  various  categories  from  educational 
institutions  abroad.  Educational  materials,  includ- 
ing books,  were  also  sent  to  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Korea  through  the  Council  of  Relief  Agencies  Li- 
censed to  Operate  in  Germany  and  the  Licensed 
Agencies  for  Relief  in  Asia. 

Higher  Education.  During  1949,  steps  were  taken 
in  various  pans  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
regional  services  and  regional  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  Conference  of  Southern  Governors 
for  a  number  of  years  had  considered  possible  ac- 
tion among  their  States  to  provide  joint  facilities  for 
higher  education  of  both  whites  and  Negroes. 

A  compact  was  drawn  up  in  1948  for  planning 
and  establishing  regional  facilities.  By  the  middle 


of  1949,  12  States  had  given  legislative  approval  to 
the  program,  and  a  Board  of  Control  for  Southern 
Regional  Education  was'  set  up  to  administer  funds 
from  the  States  and  make  payments  to  the  partic- 
ipating institutions.  About  40  contracts  were  signed 
by  the  Board,  the  States,  and  the  schools  con- 
cerned. The  first  regional  arrangements  were  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine. A  State  pays  $1.500  per  year  for  each  medical 
or  dental  student  and  $1,000  per  year  for  each  vet- 
erinary student.  The  student  pays  all  usual  expens- 
es but  is  exempted  from  out-of  -State  fees. 

The  idea  of  regional  planning  in  higher  educa- 
tion was  not  confined  to  the  South.  The  Universities 
of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  and  the  State 
Colleges  of  Oregon  and  Washington  set  up  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  General  Electric  Company  to 
conduct  the  School  of  Nucleonics  at  Richland, 
Washington.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  a  plan 
has  been  prepared  whereby  the  legislature  of  Wy- 
oming and  New  Mexico  will  be  asked  to  subsidize 
medical  students  from  those  States  attending  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  School  to  the  ex- 
tent of  covering  the  out-of  -State  fees. 

The  enrollment  of  a  total  of  2,456,000  students 
in  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States  showed  an  increase  in  the  fall  of  1949  of  2 
percent  over  those  in  the  academic  year  1948—49. 
Enrollments  in  teachers  colleges  and  junior  colleges 
increased  by  more  than  8  percent.  Universities,  lib- 
eral arts  colleges,  and  professional  schools  had  total 
increases  of  about  one  percent.  Enrollments  in  Ne- 
gro institutions  remained  stationary.  Veteran  enroll- 
ment declined  to  35  percent  of  the  total,  as  com- 
pared with  42  percent  in  1948.  The  total  number 
of  students  entering  college  for  the  first  time  was 
558,000  as  compared  with  569,000  last  year. 

Enrollments  in  universities  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth and  Western  Europe  continued  high. 
Outside  the  United  States,  Canada  appeared  to 
lead  in  the  proportion  of  its  young  people  being 
given  higher  education. 

FtcUral  Aid  to  Education.  In  January,  1949,  Senator 
Elbert  Thomas  of  Utah  introduced  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  States  and 
Territories  for  financing  a  minimum  program  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
bill  authorized  disbursements  for  any  current  ex- 
penditure for  elementary  and  secondary  school  pur- 
poses for  which  State  and  local  educational  rev- 
enues could  legally  be  used.  This  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  early  in  May  but  was  held  up 
in  committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
it  was  proposed  that  Federal  grants  should  be 
given  only  to  public  schools. 

Enrollments  in  EUmontary  and  Secondary  Schools. 
More  children  were  enrolled  in  the  United  States 
elementary  schools  in  1949  than  ever  before.  Chil- 
dren born  in  1942  and  1943  were  entering  school. 
Judging  by  birth  records  since  those  years,  with 
the  first  9  months  of  1949  indicating  another  close- 
to-record  number  of  babies  for  the  country,  it  was 
clear  that  school  enrollments  for  both  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  would  keep  going  higher. 
The  Educational  Policies  Commission  estimated 
that  high  school  enrollment  will  start  mounting 
again  in  1951-52  and  keep  going  up  until  1960  at 
least,  and  that  by  1958-60  the  total  annual  number 
of  pupils  in  grades  I  to  XII  will  run  above  34  mil- 
lion or  more  than  25  percent  larger  than  at  present. 
The  Commission  predicted  that  oy  1955,  when  the 
children  born  in  the  years  1942  to  1949  inclusive 
are  almost  all  in  school,  elementary  and  secondary 
enrollments  will  be  6  million  more  than  at  present. 
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Teocnor  Education;  Recruitment  r  ond  vortificotion  •  x\c~ 
fleeting  an  increasing  response  to  the  campaigns  of 
the  last  2  or  3  years  to  make  teaching  more  attrac- 
tive to  competent  young  people,  the  number  of  en- 
trants to  teachers  colleges  and  schools  of  education 
continued  upward. 

A  survey  6y  the  National  Commission  on  Teach- 
er Education  and  Professional  Standards  indicated 
a  strong  trend  toward  raising  the  requirements  for 
certification.  The  legislatures  of  Minnesota.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Oklahoma  repealed  laws  which  had  pre- 
scribed certification  requirements  in  detail  and 
passed  new  laws  making  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion or  the  chief  State  school  officer  the  sole  author- 
ity for  determining  such  requirements. 

The  new  Mississippi  regulations,  adopted  in  Au- 
gust, provide  a  progressive  up-grading  of  require- 
ments to  an  eventual  standard  after  Sept.  1,  1955, 
which  will  establish  5  years  of  college  work  for 
standard  certificates  in  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  is  practically  the  same  re- 
quirement as  those  in  California,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  where  the  five-year  requirement  is 
now  in  effect,  and  Arizona,  where  it  will  go  into 
effect  on  Sept.  1,  1950.  Connecticut,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Virginia  have  prepared  proposals 
for  new  regulations  to  raise  certification  require- 
ments. Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  made  preliminary 
studies  for  the  formulation  of  new  regulations. 

A  new  six-year  professional  degree  to  be  called 
Specialist  (with  a  particular  designation),  as,  for 
example,  Specialist  in  General  School  Aamimstra- 
tion,  nas  been  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  Minnesota  State  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards. 
Curricula  are  being  prepared  for  the  various  desig- 
nations of  this  degree. 

Teacher  Supply  and  Demand.  The  teacher  shortage 
that  became  acute  in  1944-45  continued  into  1949. 
The  National  Education  Association  reported  that 
in  1949  approximately  140,000  new  teachers  were 
needed  to  fill  natural  losses  from  deaths,  illness,  re- 
tirements, and  resignations  and  to  replace  teachers 
with  emergency  certificates  indicating  sub-standard 
training.  The  teacher-education  institutions  of  the 
country  produced  87,873  graduates  of  whom  only 
24,922  were  certificated  for  the  elementary  schools. 

Since  emergency  certificates  are  much  more 
common  in  die  elementary  than  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  since  the  new  graduates  were  going 
into  the  secondary  schools,  tne  real  teacher  snort- 
age  was  on  the  elementary  level.  There  were 
enough  elementary  teacher  graduates  during  the 
year  to  fill  only  4  percent  of  all  the  elementary  posi- 
tions, but  13  percent  of  those  positions  were  still 
occupied  by  emergency  teacners.  There  were 
enough  secondary  teacher  graduates,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  fill  19  percent  of  all  the  secondary  posi- 
tions, and  only  5  percent  of  those  positions  were 
held  by  emergency  teachers.  In  42  States  there 
were  more  emergency  elementary  teachers  than 
graduates  with  elementary  certificates.  In  46  States 
there  were  fewer  emergency  secondary  teachers 
than  graduates  with  secondary  credentials. 

Teachers  Salaries.  The  average  salary  for  all  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  $2,750  for  the  school  year 
1948-49.  In  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  In- 
diana, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Washington,  the 
average  was  $3,000  or  higher.  In  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North 


Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
the  average  was  $2,400  or  lower. 

By  1949  there  were  legal  minimum  salaries  for 
teacners  in  31  States.  The  minimums  for  a  teacher 
with  an  A.B.  degree  ranged  from  $3,380  in  Alaska 
to  $600  in  Kentucky,  with  a  median  of  $1,800. 

Teachers  Oaths  and  Loyalty  Laws.  Special  investiga- 
tions into  the  loyalty  of  teachers  were  authorized  in 
1949  by  the  legislatures  of  Maryland  and  New 
York,  with  a  special  office  established  in  the  first 
State  to  be  guardian  of  teachers  loyalty  and  an  ar- 
rangement in  the  second  State  whereby  the  Board 
of  Regents  would  prepare  a  list  of  organizations  to 
which  teachers  could  not  belong.  Both  laws  were 
challenged  in  the  courts  and  were  not  being  en- 
forced at  the  end  of  1949. 

Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey  re- 
quired an  oath  of  non-membership  in  "subversive" 
organizations.  In  Kansas  the  teacher  does  not  have 
to  swear  that  he  is  loyal  but  only  that  he  is  not  a 
member  of  subversive  groups.  Teachers  in  Mary- 
land sign  a  statement  mat  they  do  not  belong  to 
subversive  organizations.  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton teachers  are  forbidden  to  join  such  organiza- 
tions but  do  not  have  to  sign  a  statement  or  take  an 
oath  they  are  not  members. 

Of  the  remaining  18  States  with  teachers  oaths, 
most  of  them  require  oaths  of  allegiance  or  oaths 
of  office  or  both.  The  former  usually  include  a 
pledge  to  support  the  constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State,  and  the  latter  include  a 
promise  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  a 
teacher. 

National  School  Commission.  The  National  Citizens 
Commission  for  the  Public  Schools  was  established 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Roy  E.  Larsen,  presi- 
dent of  Time,  Inc.  This  organization,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  laymen,  with  representatives  from  busi- 
ness, labor,  law,  and  the  press,  announced  that  it 
would  work  at  both  the  national  and  local  levels 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

Germany.  The  Education  and  Cultural  Relations 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Military  Government  made  a 
special  effort  in  1949  to  send  Germans  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  emphasizing  the  need  for  sending  teach- 
ers and  young  leaders  from  religious  organizations, 
labor  groups,  youth  organizations,  women's  groups, 
and  farm  groups.  The  United  States  Government 
had  printed  about  14  million  copies  of  600  different 
German  textbooks  by  1949.  In  April,  the  Military 
Government  held  a  seminar  on  comparative  educa- 
tion attended  by  German,  Amencan,  British,  and 
other  European  educators.  Plans  were  made  to  en- 
courage the  Free  University  of  Berlin  by  seeking 
assistance  for  the  institution  from  organizations  and 
individuals  in  the  United  States. 

Japan.  A  survey  group  from  the  United  States, 
headed  by  John  Dale  Russell  of  the  U.S.  Office  ot 
Education,  studied  the  need  for  educational  ex- 
changes between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
August  and  September.  The  group  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  bi-national  cultural  relations 
committee  of  Japanese  and  Americans  resident  in 
Japan  to  select  Japanese  students,  teachers,  and 
specialists  for  study,  teaching,  and  observation  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  kinds  of  teachers  from  the  United 
States  who  are  most  needed  in  Japan.  It  recom- 
mended further  that  Japanese  universities  accept 
some  students  from  the  United  States.  Other  rec- 
ommendations included  provisions  for  facilitating 
exchange  through  military  grants  for  teachers  and 
students,  scholarships  by  United  States  institutions 
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for  Japanese  students,  and  the  use  for  educational 
purposes  of  yen  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Surplus  Property  Agreements. 
— HAROLD  BENJAMIN 

EDUCATION,  U.S.  Office  of.  The  Office  of  Education 
is  a  part  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  having 
been  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  1939.  Earl  James  McGrath  became  the 
llth  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mar.  18, 
1949,  succeeding  Rail  I.  Grigsby,  who  was  Acting 
Commissioner  following  the  resignation  of  Com- 
missioner John  W.  Studebaker  in  July,  1948. 

For  the  purpose  "of  collecting  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education  .  .  .  and  of  diffusing  such  information 
...  as  shall  aid  the  people  .  .  .  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  .  .  ."  the  Office 
of  Education  was  established.  Since  shortly  after 
its  establishment  in  1867  the  Office  has  collected 
and  published  basic  statistical  facts  to  show  status 
and  trends  and  to  establish  the  normative  standards 
that  exist  in  both  private  and  public  education.  The 
Office  has  also  developed  a  variety  of  supporting 
services  to  aid  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  staff  members  of  the  Office  serve  in 
a  consultative  capacity  to  educational  systems  and 
institutions. 

Statistical  Highlights.  According  to  the  most  recent 
report  published,  the  number  of  1-room  schools 
decreased  from  265,474  in  1909-10  to  86,563  in 
1945-46,  and  was  probably  below  75,000  in  1948- 
49.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1948-49  the  enrollment 
in  public  schools  was  25,667,000.  Studies  of  stu- 
dent achievement  in  many  widely  scattered  col- 
leges throughout  the  countrv  have  consistently 
shown  that  veterans  have  tended  to  excel  nonvet- 
eran  students  in  grade-point  averages.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  for  the  next  30  or  40  years  the  coun- 
try will  receive  enormous  dividends  through  the 
high  qualities  of  leadership  of  those  veterans  who 
have  had  their  education  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Expenditures  for  all  education  (all  levels),  pub- 
lic and  private  in  the  United  States  in  1948-49 
were  estimated  at  $5,500  million,  compared  with 
slightly  more  than  $5,000  million  for  the  previous 
year.  The  total  income  for  higher  education  in 
1945—46  (latest  complete  information  reported) 
was  approximately  $925  million  for  educational 
and  general  purposes.  Based  on  figures  for  1945- 
46,  it  is  estimated  that  college  and  university  li- 
braries were  operating  at  the  close  of  the  1943-49 
school  year  with  slighuy  more  than  100  million  vol- 
umes in  their  collections  and  were  expending  an- 
nually at  least  $38  million,  exclusive  of  capital  out- 
lays. 

Administration  of  Grants.  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  vocational  education  programs  were  more 
than  $27  million  in  1948-49.  The  postwar  increase 
in  enrollments  in  all  types  of  vocational  education 
classes  (day,  evening,  part-time)  brought  the  total 
enrollment  in  all  phases  of  vocational  education  for 
1948-49  to  a  new  all-time  high,  over  3  million. 

The  membership  in  the  Future  Fanners  of  Amer- 
ica, the  national  organization  of  students  of  agri- 
culture in  public  secondary  schools,  increased  our- 
ing  the  year  roughly  from  260,000  to  280,000.  The 
New  Farmers  or  America,  a  national  organization 
for  Negro  farm  boys  in  States  maintaining  separate 
schools  for  Negroes,  grew  roughly  from  26,000  to 
28,000.  In  1945  high  school  girls  began  organizing 
chapters  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
and  of  the  New  Homemakers  of  America  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  During  1948-49,  a  total  of  737  new 


chapters  were  organized  in  both  groups  and  mem- 
bership was  increased  by  about  26,000,  raising  the 
total  membership  to  nearly  295,000. 

The  Federal  supplementary  Morrill  appropria- 
tion for  instruction  in  the  nation's  69  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  was  continued  for  1948- 
49  at  its  customary  amount — $5,030,000.  The  en- 
rollment of  full-time  students  in  these  institutions 
as  of  October,  1948,  was  458,854—practically  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  year.  Because  the  Federal 
Government  annually  contributes  $5,030,000  to 
help  meet  the  cost  of  instruction  in  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
a  special  responsibility  in  helping  to  improve  col- 
lege teaching.  Accordingly,  the  Office  began  during 
the  year  a  study  of  devices  for  improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  college  teaching. 

Programs  of  Instruction.  In  view  of  the  emphasis 
which  has  been  placed  by  many  educators  on  plan- 
ning curriculums  to  meet  individual  needs,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  studied  progressive  school  pro- 
grams and  published  The  Place  of  Subjects  in  the 
Curriculum  (Bulletin  1949,  No.  12),  to  show  what 
happens  to  traditional  subjects  in  a  program  aimed 
at  promoting  individual  growth. 

In  furthering  the  considerable  re-evaluation  that 
has  been  taking  place,  especially  of  the  secondary 
school  curriculum,  the  Office  of  Education  directed 
two  conferences  on  "life  adjustment  education" 
during  the  year.  In  addition  chief  State  school  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  vocational  education  were 
invited  to  set  up  State  committees  to  stimulate  con- 
sideration of  life  adjustment  education.  The  Office 
compiled  suggestions  for  State  committees  in  a  cir- 
cular entitled  Getting  Programs  of  Life  Adjustment 
Education  Under  Way  and  suggestions  for  local 
school  staffs  in  a  circular  called  Developing  Life 
Adjustment  Education  in  a  Local  School. 

To  promote  recognition  and  awareness  by  edu- 
cators of  the  implications  of  the  development  of 
atomic  energy — a  problem  with  far-reaching  do- 
mestic and  international  ramifications — the  Office 
published  Atomic  Energy  Here  To  Stay  and  other 
similar  materials.  These  materials  described  both 
present  practices  and  suggestions  for  further  edu- 
cational activity  concerning  this  vast  technological 
development.  Teachers  indicated  increased  interest 
in  the  use  of  visual  methods  and  materials,  partly 
evidenced  by  the  18,000  inquiries  on  the  subject 
which  they  addressed  to  the  Office.  There  was  also 
a  healthy  growth  in  teacher  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility in  individual  schools  with  less  reliance  be- 
in  c  placed  on  the  visual  education  "experts."  To 
help  these  teachers,  the  Office  published  a  selected 
bibliography  of  motion  pictures  on  democracy,  a 
summary  of  how  to  obtain  the  motion  pictures  and 
filmstrips  of  all  Government  agencies,  and  a  State- 
by-State  directory  of  897  16-mm.  film  libraries. 

International  Educational  Rotations.  The  end  of  tra- 
ditional American  isolationism  involves  new  re- 
sponsibilities for  education.  Membership  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  several  score  of  specialized 
international  agencies  requires  a  new  awareness  of 
world  problems.  Special  announcements  and  new 
catalogs  received  by  the  Office  indicate  that  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  is  being  placed  on  international 
relations  in  the  curricula  of  American  colleges  and 
universities.  At  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  nearly  100  leading  educa- 
tors, including  officials  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, attended  a  conference  on  The  Role  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  International  Understanding 
held  at  Estes  Park.  Colo.,  in  June,  1949. 

During  the  academic  year  1948-49,  the  United 
States  experienced  the  greatest  influx  of  foreign 
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students  in  its  history.  In  spite  of  already  crowded 
conditions  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
nearly  27,000  foreign  students  were  admitted,  as 
against  approximately  21,000  in  1947-48  and  16,- 
000  in  1946-47.  These  students  came  from  151 
countries,  colonies,  dependencies,  protectorates, 
and  absorbed  states.  They  enrolled  in  1,500  insti- 
tutions in  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Office  received  during  the  past  year  approx- 
imately 70,000  letters  from  young  people  abroad 
who  wished  to  establish  correspondence  with 
American  youth.  Some  50,000  of  these  letters  came 
from  Germany,  and  about  12,000  from  Japan;  in 
both  these  countries  the  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
Military  Government  authorities.  The  number  of 
requests  from  educators  and  students  in  foreign 
countries  for  material  on  every  phase  of  American 
life  was  more  than  double  the  number  received  the 
previous  year. 

During  194&-49  the  Office  of  Education  contin- 
ued to  administer  the  programs  for  exchange  of 
graduate  students  under  the  Convention  for  the 
Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations,  as 
well  as  the  nontreaty  travel  and  maintenance  grant 
program  for  United  States  and  Latin-American 
graduate  students.  Students  were  received  from  11 
of  the  other  American  Republics  participating  un- 
der the  Convention.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Of- 
fice, 126  exchanges  of  teachers  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  were  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1948-49.  These  included  112 
British  teachers,  7  French  teachers,  and  7  Canadi- 
an teachers  in  schools  in  this  country  and  the  same 
numbers  of  American  teachers  in  schools  abroad. 
These  exchanges  involved  schools  in  104  different 
cities  in  31  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Washington  ( D.C. )  Orientation  Center  has 
been  operated  continuously  by  the  Office  since 
1942  to  provide  orientation  and  English  instruction 
to  students  and  in-service  trainees  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  many  Government  agencies.  Us- 
ing its  experience  with  this  Center,  the  Office  has 
stimulated  the  establishment  of  regional  orientation 
centers  in  colleges  and  universities  strategically  lo- 
cated over  the  United  States. 

The  postwar  rise  in  the  numbers  of  foreign  stu- 
dents seeking  admission  to  United  States  institu- 
tions has  naturally  resulted  in  an  increase  of  re- 
quests for  evaluation  of  credentials,  from  1,040  in 
1938-39  to  approximately  3,000  in  1948-49.  Rela- 
tively more  students  are  coming  from  countries 
such  as  Burma,  Egypt,  India,  ana  Iran,  which  for- 
merly sent  few  students  to  the  United  States. 

Bulletins  on  education  in  3  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  Bolivia,  Panama,  and  Venezuela, 
were  published  during  the  year.  These  bring  the 
total  number  of  such  publications  to  14.  The  Office 
sponsored  5  groups — with  a  total  of  25  men  and 
women — of  German  educational  leaders  who  came 
to  the  United  States  to  study  various  phases  of  vo- 
cational education.  Staff  members  represented  the 
United  States  at  international  conferences  in  Ge- 
neva, Denver,  Prague,  Beirut.  Mexico  City,  and 
other  places  on  a  variety  of  educational  problems. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  publishes  two  pe- 
riodicals. School  Life,  issued  monthly,  is  addressed 
primarily  to  administrators  and  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools;  Higher  Education,  is- 
sued semimonthly,  is  addressed  to  college  and  uni- 
versity administrators  and  faculty.  (See  EDUCA- 
TION; SCHOOLS;  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  ) 

EGYPT.  An  Arab  constitutional  monarchy  in  north- 
eastern Africa. 


Area  and  Population.  Total  area:  386,198  square 
miles,  of  which  some  9,000  square  miles  are  culti- 
vated (along  the  Nile)  and  about  3,000  cultivable, 
the  rest  being  desert.  Population  (1947  census): 
19,087,304,  ot  whom  about  90  percent  are  Moslem 
(mostly  Sunni)  and  9  percent  Christian,  with 
Copts  predominating.  Chief  cities  (with  1947 
pop.):  Cairo  (capital),  2,100,506;  Alexandria 
(port),  925,081. 

Education.  In  Egypt  education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory for  all  children  from  7—12  years  of  age. 
In  1947-48  there  were  5,700  elementary  schools 
with  2  million  pupils;  200  secondary  and  techni- 
cal schools  with  70,000  students;  630  vocational 
schools  with  29,000  students;  600  foreign  schools 
(incl.  American  University  at  Cairo)  with  70,000 
students;  3  universities  with  30,500  students.  The 
Al-Azhar  (Moslem  Center)  has  an  enrollment  of 
10,000  students.  An  extensive  government-financed 
program  of  study  abroad  sponsored  800  out  of  a 
total  of  2,000  students  abroad  in  1947-48. 

Production.  Almost  all  the  cultivated  land  is  irri- 
gated and  produces  an  average  of  one  and  a  half 
crops  a  year.  The  1949-50  cotton  yield  (chief 
product  and  export)  was  estimated  at  over  662 
million  lb.,  less  than  1948  because  of  crop  damage. 
A  total  of  2,705,676  metric  tons  of  sugarcane  and 
220,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  produced  in  1948. 
The  1948  rice  crop  of  1,323,945  metric  tons  set 
a  new  high.  Wheat  (1,080,450  metric  tons  in 
1948),  maize  (almost  1.5  million  metric  tons), 
and  barley  (166,440  metric  tons)  are  also  impor- 
tant crops.  Textile  spinning  and  weaving  increased 
considerably;  60,000  tons  in  1949.  In  order  to 
maintain  this  level  the  government  was  subsidizing 
the  export  of  cotton  thread  and  increasing  duties  on 
imported  textiles. 

As  a  result  of  new  oil  strikes  in  Sinai  1948  oil 
production  was  1,890,595  metric  tons  (1,333,827 
in  1947).  Mineral  production  in  1948  included 
377,005  metric  tons  of  phosphate  rock,  240,000 
metric  tons  of  basalt,  and  59,919  metric  tons  of 
manganese  ore.  Cement  production  rose  from  648 
metric  tons  in  1947  to  768  metric  tons  in  1948. 

Foreign  Trade.  Main  exports  are  raw  cotton  and 
its  by-products  (80  percent),  foodstuffs,  nonproc- 
essed  animal  products,  phosphates,  tungsten,  man- 
ganese, and  mineral  oils.  The  only  important 
manufactured  item  is  cigarettes.  In  1948  total  ex- 
ports amounted  to  £E  (Egyptian  pounds)  143.1 
million  (chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Italy);  imports  to  £E173  million.  Exports  for 
the  first  half  of  1949  were  £E73  million;  imports 
£E73  million.  In  February  measures  were  taken 
to  discourage  the  import  of  luxury  goods. 

Transportation.  The  railway  system  (chiefly  state- 
owned)  comprises  almost  9,000  miles.  Rivers  and 
canals  are  extensively  used  for  transport.  Of  the 
12,000  miles  of  roads  few  are  good.  Egypt  is  a 
center  for  air  routes  connecting  three  continents. 
There  are  radio,  telegraph,  and  telephone  facilities 
operated  by  the  government.  (See  SUEZ  CANAL.) 

Finance.  The  1949-50  budget,  higher  than  the 
previous  year's  high,  provided  for  expenditures  of 
&E187.5  million  and  revenue  of  £E157.8  mil- 
lion, the  deficit  to  be  met  from  the  General  Reserve 
Fund  and  the  Palestine  loan.  Parliament  approved 
a  progressive  income  tax  law  on  higher  incomes. 
The  cost  of  living  dropped  slightly.  The  new  1949 
exchange  rate  of  the  Egyptian  pound,  following 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling,  was  U.S. 
$2.87. 

Government.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line,  King  Farouk  I  having  ascended  the 
throne  in  19S8.  The  1923  constitution  provides  for 
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a  bicameral  Parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Two-fifths  of  the  former 
are  appointed  by  the  King;  the  rest  elected  for 
10-year  terms.  The  264  deputies  are  elected  by 
universal  male  suffrage.  The  Council  of  Ministers, 
appointed  by  the  King,  is  responsible  to  the  Par- 
liament. 

Events,  1949.  In  July,  after  5  years  of  internal 
struggle,  Egypt  acquired  a  coalition  government 
representing  the  four  parties — Wafa,  Liberal, 
Saadist,  Nationalist — along  with  several  independ- 
ent ministers.  The  new  Prime  Minister,  Husayn 
Sirri  Pasha,  was  a  respected  independent  known 
for  his  friendship  toward  foreigners.  His  appoint- 
ment was  taken  as  a  reassuring  sign  for  Egypt's 
stability  after  5  years  with  assassinations,  riots, 
strikes,  xenophobia,  and  failure  both  of  negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  the  battle  for  Pales- 
tine. Feelings  began  to  calm  down  and  business 
improved  as  hundreds  of  internees  were  released 
and  Jewish  commercial  establishments  allowed  to 
operate.  But  by  fall  the  coalition  cabinet  fell,  and 
on  November  3,  the  Prime  Minister  formed  a  new 
caretaker  cabinet  of  independents  without  party 
support  to  prepare  for  the  elections  on  January  3, 
1950.  The  cabinet  dissolved  Parliament  and  ruled 
by  royal  decree. 

Trod*  and  Finance  Relations.  A  new  trade  and  fi- 
nance agreement  with  Great  Britain  provided  a 
total  release  from  Egypt's  blocked  sterling  balances 
of  up  to  £30  million  during  1949,  and  a  sale  to 
Egypt  of  £5  million  worth  of  U.S.  dollars.  As 
a  result,  Egypt's  already  small  dollar  supply  was 
seriously  cut  by  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound. 

Economic  Deve/opmenf.  Out  of  a  total  of  £E24 
million  appropriated  for  economic  development  in 
the  preceding  3  fiscal  years,  only  half  had  been 
spent;  partly  Tbecause  needed  equipment  could  not 
be  bought  with  the  pounds  Egypt  had  and  there 
were  not  enough  dollars  to  buy  the  equipment  in 
the  United  States.  However,  there  was  still  a  hope, 
so  the  1949-50  budget  included  £E12.7  million 
for  the  development  plan. 

Great  Britain  and  Egypt  agreed  on  a  gigantic 
irrigation  project,  involving  the  construction  of  a 
dam  across  Lake  Victoria  and  various  storage  and 
electrification  schemes,  to  be  completed  in  20  to 
25  years.  As  part  of  its  industrialization  program 
Egypt  invited  four  of  the  world's  largest  corpora- 
tions— in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany — to  study  the  possibility  of  starting 
an  Egyptian  steel  industry.  ( See  also  ARAB  LEAGUE 
AFFAIRS,  PALESTINE.) 

Bibliography.  D.  D.  Crary,  "Geography  and  Poli- 
tics in  the  Nile  Valley,"  Middle  East  Journal,  July, 
1949.  W.  J.  Handley,  "The  Labor  Movement  in 
Egypt/'  Middle  East  Journal,  July,  1949. 

— DOROTHEA  SEELYE  FRANCK 

EIRE.  See  IRELAND,  REPUBLIC  OF. 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES.  The  electrical  industry  of  the 
United  States  showed  a  drop  in  production  of  10 
percent  for  1949,  as  compared  with  1948.  The  sale 
of  electric  roasters  was  down  some  48  percent,  elec- 
tric ranges  down  34  percent,  the  so-called  standard 
sizes  of  electric  washers  down  27  percent,  electric 
storage  water  heaters  down  33  percent,  electric 
ironers  down  37  percent,  and  electric  freezers 
down  29  percent.  A  few  appliances  actually 
showed  an  increase  in  sales  activity  during  1949, 
led  by  television  with  a  resounding  166  percent 
over  1948,  and  air-conditioning  equipment  up  24 
percent  from  1948.  Sales  of  electrically  driven  oil 


burners  jumped  20  percent,  profiting  from  the 
persistent  difficulty  incidental  to  the  coal  strikes. 
Electric  refrigerators  slipped  only  6.6  percent  in 
1949  as  compared  with  1948,  and  electric  lamp 
bulbs  and  tubes  of  all  types  were  off  only  some  6.8 
percent. 

In  the  electric  power  field.  1949  saw  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  first  stationary  gas-tur- 
bine-driven generator,  and  of  several  more  mer- 
cury-vapor boiler  units.  New  installations  of  steam- 
turbine-driven  generators  were  noteworthy  for 
their  increasing  size  and  for  the  reductions  that  had 
been  made  in  required  installation  time.  In  the 
electric  power  field,  turbine-generator  units  now 
have  to  be  above  15,000  kw  in  capacity  to  be  con- 
sidered as  "large"  units,  and  the  trend  in  average 
size  of  these  units  is  steadily  and  rapidly  upward. 
For  example,  the  average  of  such  units  manufac- 
tured in  1947  was  35,000  kw;  in  1948  the  average 
was  44,300  kw;  in  1949,  48,100  kw;  and  those  in 
the  works  for  delivery  in  1950  average  53,000  kw. 

More  large  high-\  oltage  transformers  for  electric 
power  systems  were  built  and  shipped  during  1949 
than  in  any  other  single  year,  and  the  controlling 
limits  in  physical  size  have  come  to  be  the  limita- 
tions of  railroad  and  other  transportation  facilities. 
The  largest  1949  unit  had  to  be  shipped  on  special 
low-slung  railway  cars,  and  laid  on  their  sides  in 
order  to  go  through  railway  tunnels  and  bridge 
structures.  These  latter  units  were  25,000  kilovolt- 
amperes,  230  kilovolt  units. 

Conspicuous  among  industrial  heating  applica- 
tions was  a  continuous  appealing  and  dry-pickling 
furnace,  the  galvanized  steel  product  of  which  is 
of  such  high  quality  that  it  can  be  bent,  rolled,  and 
to  some  extent  drawn,  without  cracking  the  pro- 
tective zinc  coating.  A  special  "push  button"  drive 
and  control  equipment  developed  for  the  mining 
industry  provides  automatic  operation  for  raising 
ore  from  deep  mines  and  dumping  it  at  the  surface. 

Typical  of  textile  industry  developments  i&  an 
electronic  shuttle  detector  for  large  looms  which 
functions  to  detect  any  faulty  shuttle-flight  and 
stops  the  loom  before  damage  can  result,  thus  per- 
mitting the  use  of  higher  loom  speeds  An  optical 
contour-following  system  provides  automatic  con- 
trol for  a  machine  tool,  enabling  the  tool  to  follow 
a  drawing  in  turning  out  an  irregularly  shaped  ma- 
chined part  to  an  accuracy  of  1  mil. 

Representative  of  the  contributions  of  the  electri- 
cal industry  to  the  field  of  high-speed  aviation,  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  XB-47  Stratojet  bomber  set  a  coast- 
to-coast  record  speed  of  607  miles  per  hour  using 
six  jet  engines  built  by  an  electrical  manufacturing 
company.  In  the  field  of  railroad  transportation, 
America's  first  gas-turbine-driven  locomotive  went 
into  service  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Studies 
were  continued  on  the  application  of  gas  turbines 
utilizing  the  waste  hot  gases  from  cracking  towers 
to  provide  power  for  compressing  the  air  used  in 
the  fluid  catalyst  process  of  making  high-octane 
gasoline.  Steam  at  higher  temperatures,  and  hence 
higher  economy,  was  used  for  the  turbine-driven 
propulsion  gear  of  several  new  tankers  launched 
during  the  year. 

Another  contribution  of  the  electrical  industry  to 
the  aviation  industry  was  the  development  or  an 
axial-flow  compressor  capable  of  furnishing  up  to 
870,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  through  a 
4  X  4-foot  experimental  wind  tunnel  at  Langley 
Aeronautical  Laboratory  in  Virginia.  A  12-stage 
axial  compressor  was  under  construction  for  a 
6  X  6-inch  supersonic  wind  tunnel  at  the  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Laboratory  in  Ohio. 

Metallurgy  is  becoming  an  engineering  science. 


ITALY'S  HEALTH  PROGRAM.  Photograph  at  top  of  page  shows 
the  drug,  Streptomycin  (imported  under  the  EGA  program) 
being  used  in  the  treatment  of  meningitis  (European  Phofo) 

ECA  AID  TO  TURKEY.  Russell  H.  Dorr,  EGA  Mission 
Chief  to  Turkey  (shown  above),  watching  a  tractor  dem- 
onstration in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  on  May  4,  1949,  mark- 
ing the  first  shipment  of  farm  equipment  under  the  ECA. 

>  GERMANY.  Coffee  shipped  to  Germany  under  the  ECA  (Mar- 
shall  Plan)  is  shown  (in  photograph  at  right)  being  unloaded 
from  the  steamer  in  the  harbor  of  Hamburg,  Germany  (Euro- 
peon  Phofo). 


«  LIGHTNING  ARRESTER.  The  newly  developed  high, 
strength  glaze  that  Is  on  the  bottom  porcelain  section  of 
this  lightning  arrester  (shown  at  /•//)  enables  the  ar- 
rester to  be  self-supporting  (Wesfinghouse  Photo). 


V  BULLET  PASSES  THROUGH  JAR.  A  high-speed  photo- 
graph showing  effects  of  a  .22  caliber  bullet  which  passed 
through  a  glass  jar  of  water  (Genera/  f/ecfric  Photo) 


V  MAGNETIC  AMPLIFIER  Newly  developed  magnetic 
amplifiers  are  challenging  the  preeminent  position 
of  vacuum  tubes  in  this  service,  offering  additional 
life,  physical  ruggedness,  and  simplicity  Shown  is 
an  educational  demonstration  model  (V/cJcers  Photo) 


A  AUTOMATIC  WELDING.  Powerful  "mash  seam" 
welding  machine/  shown  in  photograph,  permits 
joining  two  halves  of  tub  together  around  periphery 
at  rate  of  four  feet  per  minute  (Weifinphouie  Photo) 


A  COUNCIL  OF  EUROPE  The  Consultative  Assembly  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  opens  in  Strasbourg,  France 
Photograph  shows  Edouard  Herriot,  who  presided  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  entering  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
with  the  various  Foreign  Ministers  (European  Phofo) 


A  VIETNAM  CHIEF  OF  STATE  Bao  Dai, 
Chief  of  State,  signing  the  Franco- 
Vietnam  Agreement  that  gave  independ- 
ence to  Vietnam  as  an  associated  state 
within  the  French  Union  (European  Photo) 


4  FRANCO-LAOS  AGREEMENT.  President 
Auriol  of  France  and  King  Sisavang 
Vong  of  Laos  signing  the  Franco* 
Laos  Agreement  which  makes  Laos  an 
associated  independent  state  within 
the  French  Union  (European  Phofo). 


PRESIDENT  SUKARNO  > 
cf  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia. 


European  Photo 

A  SHANGHAI  VICTORY  PARADE.  The  victorious 
Communists,  after  taking  the  city  of  Shanghai, 
staged  a  huge  parade  during  which  they  carried 
pictures  of  their  war  lords  through  the  city  streets 


T  EVACUATION  OF  SHANGHAI.  Refugee  groups 
of  all  kinds  are  taking  any  form  of  transpor- 
tation to  flee  from  Communist  encircled  Shanghai 
before  the  Communist  armies  cut  cff  all  escape 

European  Photo 
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A  new  alnico  permanent-magnet  material  with  its 
crystal  structure  aligned  in  the  direction  of  mag- 
netization permits  the  use  of  still  smaller  magnets 
in  radio  loudspeakers  and  other  communications 
equipment,  ana  even  contributes  to  smaller  electric 
motors  for  given  power  output.  Research  laboratory 
investigations  of  metals  and  alloys  is  enabling  the 
design  of  materials  to  have  the  properties  required 
for  use  at  high  temperatures,  for  successful  use  up 
to  about  1,500°  F.  Alloys  consisting  largely  of  nick- 
el, chromium,  cobalt,  and  iron  now  canl>e  designed 
to  have  definitely  predictable  combinations  of  prop- 
erties. 

In  the  field  of  X-ray  development,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  multimillion-volt  X-ray  machines 
known  as  betatrons  and  synchrotrons  continues. 
Additional  two-million-volt  industrial  X-ray  ma- 
chines were  used  in  industrial  service.  First  results 
from  the  application  of  X-rays  by  the  railroad  in- 
dustry were  made  public  during  1949  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  which  used  a  truck-mounted 
250,000  volt  X-ray  machine  to  guide  the  manufac- 
ture of  new  ana  replacement  parts  of  railroad 
equipment,  for  occasional  inspection  of  used  parts 
where  their  condition  is  questioned,  and  as  an  aid 
to  its  purchasing  department  in  determining  the 
Quality  of  products  it  proposed  to  buy.  To  facilitate 
the  convenient  extension  of  the  use  of  X-ray  in 
medical  service,  a  so-called  "building  block"  unit 
design  of  equipment  was  developed  to  permit  the 
physician's  X-ray  facilities  to  be  expanded  as  his 
practice  increased. 

New  television  receiver  circuits  provide  automat- 
ic sound  tuning,  enabling  the  user  to  tune  for  the 
best  picture,  eliminating  "drift,"  and  minimizing 
electrical  disturbances.  Continuing  improvements 
in  filament,  fluorescent,  and  mercury  lamps  were 
reflected  in  improved  efficiency  and  output  ratings 
announced  during  the  year  Representing  a  possible 
trend  in  the  field  of  major  electrical  appliances  for 
the  home,  a  new  electric  portable  dishwasher  was 
introduced  at  about  half  the  cost  of  the  prevailing 
built-in  models. 

An  interesting  item  in  the  field  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances is  the  action  of  the  town  of  Jasper,  Ind. 
(population  about  5,000)  in  developing  a  town- 
wide  universal  project  calling  for  the  installation  of 
electrically  driven  garbage  disposal  units  in  each  of 
the  town's  more  than  1,300  homes. 

— G.  Ross  HENNINGER 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER.  Still  exerting  every  ef- 
fort to  meet  growing  demands  for  electric  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  margin  of 
safety  between  available  generating  capacity  and 
system  peak  loads,  the  electric  light  ana  power  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  spent  some  $2,500  mil- 
lion during  1949  to  develop  some  6.6  million  kw 
in  new  generating  capacity  and  corresponding  ad- 
ditions to  transmission  and  distribution  systems. 
This  set  an  all-time  high  record  year  for  electric 
utility  construction.  Total  installed  electric  generat- 
ing capacity  exceeded  61  million  kw  by  the  year- 
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end.  Construction  of  new  transmission  lines  in  1949 
accounted  for  some  13,000  miles  of  line  to  operate 
at  from  11,000  to  65,000  volts,  and  some  7.000 
miles  to  operate  at  voltages  above  66.000.  These 
figures  are  exclusive  of  Federal  and  Federally 
sponsored  projects. 

Maintenance  and  replacement  expenditures  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level,  still  reflecting  the  effects  of 
war-time  deferments.  More  than  $366  million  were 
expended  for  this  purpose  in  1949 — double  the 
1944  maintenance  expenditure,  for  example.  With 
the  addition  of  more  than  2  million  new  customers 
to  the  lines  during  1949,  the  total  reported  came 
up  to  42,835,800  customers  of  all  classes,  but  over 
80  percent  residential.  Power  generation  rose  by  2.8 
percent  over  1948,  to  a  new  high  level  of  290,700 
million  kw  as  compared  with  282,700  million  in 

1948,  and  a  total  of  228,200  million  in  1944  at  the 
peak  of  the  war  effort. 

The  sale  of  electric  energy,  however,  showed  dis- 
tinct signs  of  deceleration  in  the  rate  increase.  Each 
year  since  the  war  has  showed  an  increase  in  power 
demand  over  the  preceding  year,  but  since  1947 
these  increases  have  been  progressively  smaller. 
This  can  be  taken  as  one  dependable  index  of  the 
slowing  of  the  pace  of  the  postwar  U.S.  economy 
as  it  approaches  new  levels  of  balance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand.  As  in  1948,  the  principal  de- 
crease is  noted  in  the  field  of  large  hgnt  ana  power 
customers  (industries),  where  the  demand  in  1949 
was  120,700  million  kw-hr  as  compared  with  124,- 
100  in  1948. 

Use  of  electric  energy  by  the  average  residential 
customer  rose  to  1,658  kw-hr  in  1949  as  compared 
with  1,563  in  1948,  1,329  in  1946,  952  in  1940  and 
672  kw-hr  in  1935.  For  this  service  the  average 
customer  billing  was  at  2.96  cents  per  kw-hr  in 

1949,  3  01  cents  in  1948,  3.22  cents  in  1946,  3.84 
cents  in  1940  and  4.99  cents  in  1935.  The  1949 
figures  set  new  records  in  the  consistent  upward 
trend  in  residential  use  of  electric  energy  and  the 
consistent  downward  trend  in  the  cost  of  this  ef- 
fective household  servant. 

In  1949,  electric  utilities  added  a  reported 
2,113,812  new  customers  as  compared  with  2,290,- 
038  added  in  1948.  Thus,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
number  of  customers  showed  a  slight  slackening 
in  1949,  indication  that  the  unparalleled  postwar 
rate  of  increase  had  passed  its  peak  and  that  suc- 
ceeding years  would  see  the  rate  of  growth  more 
in  line  with  the  population  curve.  For  example,  al- 
though only  about  a  million  new  dwelling  units 
were  reported  to  have  been  completed  during  1949, 
nearly  double  that  number  of  new  electric  cus- 
tomers were  reported,  the  difference  representing 
new  service  connections  to  existing  dwelling  units, 
principally  rural.  Greatest  growth  was  reported  for 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  8.6  percent;  next,  Middle 
Atlantic  States  with  2.7  percent.  Other  data  per- 
taining to  electric  power  sales  and  revenue  are 
given  in  Table  2. 

Finances.  Gross  revenue  from  the  sale  of  electric 
power  in  the  United  States  in  1949  was  an  esti- 


TABLE  1— ELECTRIC  POWER  PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES 
(millions  of  kilowatt-hours) 


U.S.  Plant  Ownership 

Energy  Source 

From 

Gross 

Uses  and 

Available 

Year 

Private 

Oov't 

Fuel 

Hydro 

Canada 

Total 

losses 

for  tale 

1040"       . 

232,500 

58,200 

201,500 

80,300 

1,050 

201,850 

43,100 

248,700 

1948*.    . 

228,200 

54,500 

200,228 

82,470 

1,113 

283,800 

43,100 

240,740 

1047 

208,100 

47,600 

177,300 

78,400 

1,300 

257,000 

30,400 

217.600 

1937     . 

113,500 

8,400 

74,000 

44,000 

1,700 

121,000 

21,300 

00,400 

1032 

87,500 

4,000 

40,100 

33,300 

400 

82,800 

10,100 

63,700 

1020 

01,200 

4,700 

62,700 

33.200 

1,000 

06,000 

21,600 

75,300 

•  Preliminary  figures.    »  Bevued  figures. 
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TABLE  2— ELECTRIC  POWER  SALES  AND  REVENUE 


Customer 

Total  number 

Energy  salts 
(millions  of 

Revenue 
(1,000'  s 

classification* 

of  customers 

*-*) 

ofdoUars) 

Urban  Residential 

1049*     .    . 

35.354,600 

58,500 

1,720,000 

1048*  

33,549,400 

51,000 

1,532,700 

Change.  .     . 

-f  1,805,100 

+7,500 

+187,300 

Rural 

1949*.    .        .    . 

1,816,400 

7,400 

160,000 

1948  »     . 

1,694,600 

6.300 

140.600 

Change     . 

+121,800 

+1,100 

+20,400 

Commercial  A  Indui 

strial 

1949  •  .  . 

5,664,900 

182,800 

2,731,000 

1948*     . 

.       5,478,000 

183,400 

2,640,000 

Change 

.       +186,900 

-600 

+91,000 

Total  UTS. 

1949*  . 

.       42.835,800 

248,700 

4,611,000 

1948*..    . 

.     40,722,000 

240,700 

4,313,300 

Change 

+2.113,800 

+8,000 

+297,700 

•  Preliminary  figures.    *  Revised  figures. 

mated  $4,611  million,  up  some  6.9  percent  from 
the  final  1948  figure  of  $4,313  million.  The  actual 
kw-hr  sold  amounted  to  an  estimated  248,750  mil- 
lion, up  only  about  3.3  percent  above  1948,  the 
difference  in  revenue  representing  a  relatively 
greater  increase  in  energy  sales  in  the  higher  rate 
Brackets  and  a  dropping  off  in  the  lower  rate  brack- 
ets. Percentage  wise,  the  largest  increases  in  both 
energy  sales  and  revenue  were  reported  for  the 
rural  customer  classification;  a  close  second  was 
the  urban  residential  classification,  and  third  was 
street  and  highway  lighting. 

Gross  operating  revenue  of  an  estimated  $4,150 
million  yielded  approximately  $778  million  in  net 
income  for  1949,  as  compared  with  a  net  of  $656 
million  from  a  gross  of  $3,480  million  in  1947.  The 
favorable  change  in  ratio  between  gross  and  net  in- 
come for  1949  was  the  result  of  several  factors,  the 
most  decisive  one  of  which  was  a  reduction  in  fuel 
costs.  Better  water  conditions  in  1949  as  compared 
with  1948  enabled  the  generation  of  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  total  energy  in  hydroelectric  plants 
and  the  consequent  reduction  in  operation  of  the 
less-efficient  standby  fuel  plants.  Also,  new  plants 
were  more  efficient  in  the  use  of  fuel  per  unit  of 
electric  energy  generated. 

TABLE  3— DISTRIBUTION  OF  AVERAGE  DOLLAR 
OF  ELECTRIC  UTILITY  INCOME 

(Percentage) 


Item 

1941 

1946 

1948* 

1949* 

Fuel 

.       9.6 

131 

19.3 

16.5 

Salaries  and  wages 

.     16.1 

18.5 

204 

203 

Other  operating  expenses 

10.8 

10.9 

106 

106 

Depreciation 

108 

99 

9.1 

9.1 

Fixed  charges       .... 

120 

8.0 

6.1 

6.4 

Taxes 

20.0 

196 

17.8 

18.9 

Dividends  and  surplus 

.     20.7 

200 

16.7 

18.2 

Totals 


100.0      1000      100.0      100.0 


•  Preliminary  figures.    6  Revised  figures. 

All  in  all,  the  average  coal  burned  per  kw-hr 
generated  in  1949  was  7%  percent  less  than  in 
1948  and  in  spite  of  slightly  higher  coal  prices  in 
1949,  the  electrical  industries  fuel  bill  was  down  by 
some  9  percent.  Fuel  in  1949  took  only  16.5  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  dollar  as  compared  with  19.5 
percent  in  1948.  Also,  costs  levelled  off.  A  6.3  per- 


cent gain  in  revenue  in  1949  over  1948  more  than 
offset  the  1949  rise  in  labor  and  material  costs  over 
1948.  Partly  offsetting  the  gain  in  operating  profit 
was  a  sharp  rise  in  both  Federal  income  and  local 
property  taxes.  Figures  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  average  dollar  of  electric  utility  revenue  are 
given  in  Table  3. 

Utility  financing  for  1949  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$1,793  million,  representing  some  $1.445  million  in 
new  capital  and  $348  million  in  refunding.  Com- 
parable figures  for  other  recent  years  are:  1948, 
$1,451  million  total  comprised  of  $1,315  million 
new  capital  and  $136  million  refunding;  1947, 
$1,577  million  total  comprised  of  $568  million  new 
capital  and  $1,009  million  refunding;  1946,  $1,082 
million  total  comprised  of  $173  million  new  capital 
and  $909  million  refunding. 

Operation.  Coal,  oil,  and  gas  consumed  during 
the  12-month  period  ending  Oct.  31,  1949,  for  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  amounted  to  the  es- 
timated gross  equivalent  of  some  123  million  tons 
as  compared  with  130  million  tons  for  1948.  This 
represents  a  fuel  consumption  of  1.23  Ib.  of  coal 
per  kw-hr  generated.  This  was  an  all-time  high 
record  in  energy-conversion  efficiency,  and  was  a 
drop  of  7  points  from  the  1948  figure.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  oil  for  the  generation  of  electric 
energy  increased  in  1949  from  42.64  million  bbl. 
to  58  95  million  bbl.,  an  increase  of  some  41  per- 
cent in  one  year  and  an  increase  of  nearly  400  per- 
cent over  the  past  10  years. 

Similarly,  there  was  a  contemporary  switch  to 
gas  fuel,  from  478,000  million  cubic  feet  in  1948  to 
530,000  million  cubic  feet  m  1949,  an  increase  of 
only  12^  percent  for  the  year  but  representing 
about  a  300  percent  increase  over  the  past  10  years. 
Correspondingly,  coal  usage  dropped  from  about 
100  million  tons  for  1948  to  slightly  over  87  mil- 
lion tons  for  1949. 

In  spite  of  the  large  block  of  new  fuel-electric 
generating  capacity  added,  the  retirement  of  ob- 
solescent equipment  was  proceeding  very  slowly, 
representing  only  about  %  of  1  percent  during 
1949;  even  this  microscopic  amount  was  4  times  the 
amount  retired  from  service  in  1948. 

Generating  Capacity.  The  year  1949  saw  the  larg- 
est amount  of  new  generating  capacity  added  to  the 
electric  power  systems  of  the  United  States  in  any 
one  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  5,441  mil- 
lion lew  in  fuel  plants  and  1,201  million  kw  in  hy- 
droelectric plants.  Retirement  from  service  of  some 
obsolete  plants  and  equipment  will  somewhat  re- 
duce this  figure  in  terms  of  net  added  capacity.  Al- 
lowing for  retirements  and  excluding  the  plant  and 
equipment  installations  completed  during  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1949,  Table  5  gives  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  totals  of  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity in  the  United  States  as  of  Nov.  1,  1949. 

Of  the  new  1949  capacity,  about  88  percent  of 
the  fuel-plant  capacity  was  installed  by  power  com- 
panies and  12  percent  by  municipal  and  other  gov- 
ernment-owned plants;  about  36  percent  of  the 
hydro  capacity  was  installed  by  power  companies 
and  64  percent  by  municipal  and  other  governmen- 
tal agencies.  The  entry  of  government  into  the  elec- 
tric power  business  in  the  United  States  with  tax- 


TABLE  4— ADDITIONS  TO  U.8.  ELECTRIC  GENERATING  CAPACITY 


Fuel  plants  or  systems 

Public                Private  Total 

Year                  No.  Kilowatts  No.    Kilowatts  No.  Kilowatts 

1040 48    614,017     100    4,826,507  152  6,440,614 

1048       13     180,430      02    2,051,606  105  3,132,036 

1043-47.    .   .     45    532,227     182    4,841,811  227  5,373,458 

1030-42              07    876,050    254    7,364,710  344  8,251,080 


Hydroelectric  plants  or  systems  Grand  total  of  fuel 

Public  Private  Total                 and  hydro 

No.   Kilouatts  No.  Kilowatts  No.  Kilowatts  No.     Kilowatts 

5       761,850  14    430,070     10  1,200,020  171      6,641,543 

4       680,700  8     100,430     12  880,130  117      4,012,166 

16    2,321,400  17    226,755    33  2,548,155  253      7,022,203 

34    3,112,450  32    557,700    66  3,686,150  410    11,766,210 
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TABLE  6— DISTRIBUTION  OF  GENERATING  CA- 
PACITY AS  OF  1949 


Area—  State  Group* 
6  New  England 
3  Mid  Atlantic 
5  E.  No.  Central 
7  W.  No  Central  .  . 
880  Atlantic 
4  E.  So.  Central     .  . 
4  W.  So  Central 
8  Mountain   . 
3  Pacific   .    . 

Fuel' 
No.  of     Kilowatts 
plant*    (thousands) 

103          2,802 
170        10,867 
389         13,217 
783          3,806 
235          5,446 
92           1,538 
371          3,488 
221              876 
75          2,733 

Hydroelectric 
No.  of     Kilowatt* 
plant*    (thousand*) 
215             931 
192           1,592 
295             744 
125             575 
160          2,223 
39          2,483 
36             385 
197          2,171 
212          5,287 

Totals     .          .         2,439        44,775  1,471         16,391 

Over-all  U.S.  Total.  3,910  plants;  61,167,285  kw  capacity 

«  Includes  both  steam  and  mternal-combustion-engine  plants. 

payers'  money  continues  on  a  steadily  growing  ba- 
sis. On  the  basis  of  projects  under  way  or  scheduled 
as  of  the  close  of  1949,  both  private  and  govern- 
ment, new  generating  capacity  amounting  to  6  mil- 
lion kw  or  more  may  be  expected  to  be  completed 
during  both  1950  and  1951.  Table  4  gives  data  rel- 
ative to  the  growth  in  new  capacity  during  recent 
years. 

Budget.  A  total  of  some  $3,100  million  was  re- 
ported as  expended  during  1949  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  electric  power  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  facilities  in  the  U.S.;  $2,500  mil- 
lion by  the  private  companies  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments including  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
$300  million  by  the  cooperatives,  $227  million  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  $69  million  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  1949  budget  was  expended  as  follows:  fuel 
plants,  $41,078  million;  hydroelectric  plants,  $151 
million;  transmission  facilities,  $288  million;  distri- 
bution facilities,  $916  million;  general  plant  im- 
provement, $84  million.  Of  these  expenditures,  5 
percent  was  in  the  6  New  England  States,  13  per- 
cent in  the  3  Middle  Atlantic  States,  22  percent  in 
the  5  East  North  Central  States,  12  percent  in  the 
7  West  North  Central  States,  13  percent  in  the  8 
South  Atlantic  States,  4  percent  in  the  4  East 
South  Central  States,  5  percent  in  the  8  Mountain 
States,  and  15  percent  wnich  was  the  figure  for  the 
3  Pacific  States. 

Rural  Electrification.  In  the  field  of  rural  electric 
service,  the  private  light  and  power  companies  re- 
ported for  1949  an  expenditure  of  $91.7  million  for 
45,462  miles  of  rural  line  extensions.  This  brought 
to  a  total  of  243,000  miles  the  rural  electric  power 
lines  built  by  private  companies  since  World 
War  II.  More  than  half  this  construction  was  in  the 
16  Southeastern  and  Southern  States.  (See  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION.  ) 

Government.  According  to  a  report  given  to  Con- 
gress in  the  Fall  of  1949  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  end  is  in  sight  on  the  Jong 
road  toward  "simplification  and  integration"  or 
utility  holding  company  systems  under  the  1935 
Public  Utility  holding  company  systems  under  the 
1935  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

Only  642  companies  (72  holding,  274  electric 
and  gas  utilities,  and  296  non-utility)  were  still 
subject  to  SEC  jurisdiction  under  the  Holding 
Company  Act  on  Tune  30,  1949 — out  of  2,152  com- 
panies (210  holding,  918  electric  and  gas,  and 
1,024  non-utility)  that  had  come  under  the  terms 
of  the  act  at  one  time  or  other  since  Tune  15,  1938. 
Of  the  1,510  companies  eliminated  from  Commis- 
sion jurisdiction,  157  had  been  exempted  from  the 
Act  by  Commission  rule  or  order  and  the  others  by 
sales,  dissolutions,  mergers,  consolidatons,  and  di- 
vestments. -~G.  Ross  HENNINGER 


EL  SALVADOR.  A  republic  of  Central  America.  The 
smallest  of  Central  American  countries,  it  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  and  east  by  Honduras,  on  the 
south  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  northwest  by 
Guatemala.  Despite  its  proximity  to  the  Equator, 
El  Salvador  has  a  climate  of  less  than  tropical 
heat. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  13,176  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  est.):  2,100,000.  Principal  cities 
(1946  pop.):  San  Salvador  (capital),  123,143; 
Santa  Ana,  98,942;  San  Miguel,  49,556;  La  Liber- 
tad,  37,879;  Ahuachapan,  36,307;  San  Vicente, 
34,361.  Of  the  total  population,  92  percent  is  esti- 
mated to  be  mestizo,  6  percent  Indian,  and  2  per- 
cent white. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory, but  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  half  of 
the  population  over  7  years  of  age  is  literate.  There 
were  in  1945  about  1,500  primary  schools,  with 
approximately  100,000  pupils  and  3,700  teachers. 
In  1944  there  were  more  than  60  secondary  schools, 
with  about  4,800  students  and  350  teachers.  There 
is  a  national  university  at  San  Salvador.  Freedom 
of  worship  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution;  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  predominant. 

Production.  El  Salvador  is  principally  an  agricul- 
tural country,  with  coffee  the  chief  product.  Pro- 
duction of  coffee  in  the  1948-49  season  was 
estimated  at  950,000  bags  (of  60  kilos).  The  1949 
corn  harvest  was  estimated  at  247,277  short  tons; 
the  1948-49  cotton  crop  at  between  22,300  and 
24,300  bales  (of  500  lb.);  the  sugar  crop  at 
525,000  bags  (of  101  lb.);  sesame  seed,  200,000 
quintals;  and  (1948)  honey  1,014,100  lb.  Also 
produced  are  rice,  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  hene- 
qucn,  and  rubber.  Various  dye  woods  are  found, 
as  well  as  mahogany,  cedar,  walnut,  and  important 
supplies  of  balsam.  Gold,  silver,  coal,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  sulphur,  and  mercury  are  minea. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  imports  in  1948  were  valued 
at  96,077,000  colones;  exports  at  114,014,696  co- 
lones.  ( Colon  =  U.S.$0.400.)  Coffee  accounts  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  exports,  both  by  weight 
and  by  value.  Imports  are  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
flour,  drugs,  and  chemical  products.  In  1948  the 
United  States  took  80  percent  of  all  exports  and 
furnished  75  percent  or  imports. 

Transportation.  Railways  have  a  total  mainline 
track  of  385  miles.  Air  transportation  is  provided 
by  international  companies  About  250  of  the  esti- 
mated 4,000  miles  of  highway  are  surfaced. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1948  placed  reve- 
nue at  57,702,571  colones;  expenditure  at  57,552,- 
571  colones.  Currency  in  circulation  in  August, 
1949,  was  56,250,000  colones;  deposit  money  was 
36,120,000  colones.  Gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  in  August,  1949,  totaled  $38,410,000. 
The  retail  food  price  index  in  July,  1949,  was 
172  (1937  =  100). 

Government.  El  Salvador  is  a  centralized  republic 
of  14  departments.  The  present  constitution  dates 
from  1886,  with  amendments  of  1945.  It  provides 
for  a  legislature  of  a  single  body,  called  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  with  3  deputies  (elected  for 
1-year  terms )  from  each  department.  There  is  uni- 
versal suffrage,  women  having  been  accorded  vot- 
ing rights  in  1945.  The  President  is  elected  for  a 
4-year  term  and,  under  normal  circumstances,  can- 
not succeed  himself;  he  appoints  a  Cabinet  of  5 
members.  El  Salvador  is  at  present  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  military  junta  headed  by  Major  Oscar 
Osorio,  who  assumed  control  on  Jan.  5,  1949,  from 
Lt.  Col.  Manuel  de  Jesus  C6rdova,  in  control  since 
the  coup  which  overthrew  the  government  on  Dec. 
14,  1948. 
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Events,  1949.  The  military  Junta  that  overthrew 
the  government  of  President  Salvador  Castaneda 
Castro  in  December  1948  continued  to  rule  under 
the  name  of  the  Council  of  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment. A  change  in  the  leadership  occurred  early 
in  January  with  the  resignation  of  Lt.  Col.  Manuel 
de  Jesus  C6rdova  and  his  replacement  by  Major 
Oscar  Osorio,  considered  to  be  more  liberally  in- 
clined than  his  predecessor. 

One  of  the  initial  acts  of  the  Revolutionary 
Council  was  its  request  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
that  body  to  make  a  financial  inventory  of  the 
wealth  of  Council  members  and  their  relatives.  This 
act  was  offered  as  proof  that  the  Revolutionary 
Council  intended  to  rule  the  country  honestly.  The 
Supreme  Court  would  again  assess  their  financial 
status  at  the  termination  of  Council  rule  to  deter- 
mine the  legitimacy  of  any  gains.  Other  govern- 
ment officials  adopted  a  similar  attitude. 

In  October,  ex-president  Castaneda  Castro,  who 
had  been  held  in  custody  since  his  overthrow,  was 
ordered  by  a  special  court  to  pay  1.4  million  co- 
lones  to  tne  government.  The  former  chief  execu- 
tive had  been  charged  with  misusing  public  funds. 

labor  Strife  and  lows.  In  May  the  government  in- 
tervened to  end  a  strike  of  railway  workers  on  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America,  a  U.S. 
controlled  firm.  The  Railway  Workers'  Union  had 
demanded  the  dismissal  and  replacement  of  the 
U.S.  manager  of  the  railway,  and  alleged  that  the 
company  refused  to  consider  Union  proposals  to 
negotiate  on  wages,  working  conditions,  and  sick 
benefits.  Although  the  government  called  the  strike 
illegal  the  workers  returned  to  work  only  after  the 
manager  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country  by  the 
government. 

In  March  an  amendment  to  the  Ceneral  Law 
Governing  Collective  Labor  Conflicts  established  a 
definite  procedure  for  the  arbitration  of  public  util- 
ity disputes.  Arbitration  remains  compulsory  but 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  director  of  the 
reorganized  National  Department  of  Labor,  whose 
decisions  can  be  reviewed  only  by  the  Minister  of 
Labor. 

A  decree,  effective  on  July  3,  regulated  labor- 
management  relations  in  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments.  Important  provisions  included  the 
compulsion  for  management  to  continue  a  worker's 
wage  for  a  period  not  exceeding  3  months  when 
a  worker  is  ill;  mothers  must  be  given  2-3-month 
prenatal  and  postnatal  leave  from  work;  individual 
labor  contracts  may  be  suspended  under  estab- 
lished conditions;  and  penalties  are  provided  for 
violations  of  an  enumerated  list  of  employer  and 
employee  responsibilities.  The  law  also  establishes 
the  ratio  of  foreign  and  Salvadoran  employees  of 
a  company.  With  certain  exemptions,  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  employees  must  be  Salvadorans. 
At  least  85  percent  of  the  payroll  must  go  to  these 
workers.  — MIGUEL  JonniN 

EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION,  Bur.au  of.  This  bureau 
was  created  within  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  former  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission  (abolished 
by  Reorganization  Plan  II),  which  were  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  (Reorganization 
Plan  II  of  1946,  effective  July  16,  1946).  The 
Bureau  administers  the  Federal  laws  establishing 
workmen's  compensation  programs  for  employ- 
ments within  Federal  jurisdiction.  Director:  Wil- 
liam McCauley. 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  OPERATIONS.  The  employ- 
ment security  system  of  the  United  States  consists 


of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  affiliated 
employment  security  agencies  in  48  States,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  and  ap- 
proximately 1,800  full-time  local  offices  and  some 
2,500  itinerant  stations.  The  Bureau  includes  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Service  and  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  of  the 
Bureau  has  responsibility  for  providing  leadership 
in  developing  and  coordinating  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  insurance  system,  established  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  by  the  passage  of  State 
unemployment  insurance  laws.  The  system  is  de- 
signed to  protect  qualified  workers  against  some  of 
the  wage  loss  of  involuntary  unemployment.  The 
U.S.  Employment  Service  has  responsibility  for 
developing  and  maintaining  performance  standards 
and  uniform  procedures  in  the  affiliated  State  em- 
ployment services;  for  the  operation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  employment  service;  for  those  employ- 
ment problems  and  programs  which  are  national 
in  character. 

At  the  beginning  of  1949,  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  was  a  part  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  On  Aug.  20,  1949,  as  a  result  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1949,  the  Bureau  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  transfer  to  the  La- 
bor Department  was  the  result  of  a  number  of 
factors,  including  a  desire  to  bring  together  with- 
in the  Labor  Department  employment,  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  labor  functions  with  close  operat- 
ing relationship. 

Since  the  labor  market,  in  which  the  Bureau 
programs  operate,  is  directly  and  immediately  af- 
fected by  economic  developments,  an  understand- 
ing of  tne  Bureau's  activities  in  1949  requires  a 
brief  review  of  major  economic  developments.  The 
year  1949  was  one  of  prosperity.  National  income 
was  high,  wage  rates  went  up,  profits  dipped  but 
dividend  payments  rose,  and  prices  settled  a  bit. 
Consumer  purchases  were  large  and  the  construc- 
tion and  automobile  industries  established  new  pro- 
duction records.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  evidences  of 
prosperity,  employment  was  below  the  levels  of 
1948  ana  unemployment  reached  postwar  highs. 

During  1949  total  civilian  employment  averaged 
58.6  million  workers,  a  drop  of  1.3  million  from  the 
1948  average  of  59.3  million.  Nearly  all  of  the 
drop  occurred  in  manufacturing — largely  as  the 
result  of  inventory  recession — although  some  de- 
cline occurred  in  mining  and  in  railroad  transporta- 
tion equipment.  Agricultural  employment  averaged 
approximately  the  same  8  million  workers  in  1949 
as  in  1948.  Partly  as  the  result  of  the  decline  in 
manufacturing  activity  and  partly  because  of  a 
growth  in  the  labor  force,  unemployment  in  1949 
reached  postwar  highs,  rising  from  a  January  level 
of  2.7  million  to  a  seasonal  peak  of  4.1  million  in 
July  and  generally  declining  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  For  tne  first  11  months  unemployment  aver- 
aged 3.4  million  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
2  million  for  the  same  period  in  1948. 

Changes  in  production  and  employment  directly 
affect  the  labor  markets  of  the  country  and  are 
immediately  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  BES. 
As  workers  are  released,  or  their  hours  of  work 
drastically  reduced,  they  come  to  the  local  offices  of 
the  affiliated  State  employment  security  agencies 
to  register  for  work  and  file  for  UI  benefits.  As  em- 
ployment declines  the  job  opportunities  available 
to  the  unemployed  also  decline,  labor  shortages 
give  way  to  labor  surpluses  and  employers  tend  to 
tighten  their  job  specifications.  Such  developments 
occurred  in  1949. 
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As  total  unemployment  rose,  insured  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  that  part  of  the  total  which  is  enti- 
tled to  and  draws  UI  benefits  under  State  programs, 
began  to  rise.  During  the  first  11  months  the  aver- 
age weekly  level  of  unemployment  insured  under 
State  programs  was  1,949,000 — more  than  double 
the  984,000  average  for  the  comparable  period  of 
1948. 

In  performing  its  function  of  providing  qualified 
unemployed  workers  with  some  income  during 
their  period  of  unemployment,  the  UI  system  dur- 
ing 1949  compensated  an  estimated  7.5  million 
unemployed  workers  for  approximately  85  million 
weeks  of  lost  work,  as  compared  with  some  42.7 
million  weeks  compensated  for  during  1948.  The 
amount  of  benefits  paid  in  1949  totaled  $1,700  mil- 
lion as  compared  with  $793  million  paid  out  in 
1948. 

The  payment  of  benefits  in  this  volume  reduced 
the  balance  of  funds  available,  although  they  re- 
mained more  than  adequate  nationally  to  meet  any 
foreseeable  drains.  At  the  beginning  of  1949  the 
trust  funds  totaled  $7,600  million.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  size  of  the  fund  had  declined  to  about 
$7,000  million. 

State  unemployment  taxes  amounting  to  slightly 
less  than  $1,000  million  were  collected  during  the 
year.  This  represented  an  effective  tax  rate  averag- 
ing between  1.2  and  1.3  percent;  approximately 
the  same  as  the  average  rate  of  revenue  for  1948. 
Thus,  for  every  dollar  in  taxes  collected  during  the 
year  about  $1.75  was  paid  out  in  benefits 

Another  important  indication  of  the  size  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  System  is  its  coverage. 
Most  recent  figures  show  that  unemployment  in- 
surance laws  cover  31.3  million  workers,  employed 
by  1  4  million  employers. 

Since  the  level  of  agricultural  employment  in 
1949  was  approximately  that  of  1948,  the  public 
employment  offices  were  able  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  agricultural  placements  to  8  8  million  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1949,  a  rise  of  2.6  million 
over  the  6  2  million  placements  made  during  the 
same  period  of  1948.  Non-agricultural  placements 
during  1949,  however,  declined  as  employment  de- 
clined. Nevertheless,  placements  made  to  non-agri- 
cultural employers  totaled  4.1  million  during  the 
first  11  months  of  this  year,  a  drop  of  only  900,000 
from  the  5  million  placements  made  during  the 
same  months  of  1948. 

Special  services  to  veterans  are  stimulated  by  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service,  a  Division  of  the 
USES  which  directs  its  full  attention  to  improving 
the  job  prospects  for  veterans  and  aiding  disabled 
veterans  to  secure  gainful  employment.  As  of  the 
last  quarter  of  1949  there  were  approximately  13.7 
million  male  World  War  II  veterans  in  the  labor 
force,  approximately  94  percent  of  whom  were 
employed.  There  were  an  additional  828  000 
outside  the  labor  force,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  attending  school.  Because  of  the  smaller 
number  of  veterans  entering  the  labor  force,  and 
the  tighter  labor  market,  placement  of  veterans 
in  non-agricultural  employment  dropped  to  1.1 
million  in  1949,  compared  with  1.7  million  in 
1948. 

Services  to  special  applicant  groups  include 
handicapped  workers,  youtn,  college  students,  and 
older  workers.  Selective  placement  of  physically 
handicapped  continued  to  improve  in  quality 
throughout  1949,  although  the  number  of  place- 
ments of  handicapped  workers  declined  with  the 
decline  in  employment  opportunities  for  all  work- 
ers. During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1949,  over 
153,000  handicapped  placements  were  made,  in- 


cluding a  total  of  78,000  handicapped  veterans. 

Services  to  youth  were  extended  through  the 
establishment  of  more  agreements  with  local  school 
authorities  for  the  use  of  counseling,  testing,  and 
placement  services  of  local  employment  offices  to 
assist  in  their  transition  from  school  to  work.  Addi- 
tional job  information  was  also  provided  youth 
guidance  agencies.  To  aid  college  graduates,  par- 
ticularly veterans,  in  finding  work,  a  college  place- 
ment program  operates  on  a  national  scale.  Rising 
unemployment  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  prob- 
lem of  older  workers  in  the  labor  force  and  studies 
of  local  office  experience  with  such  workers  were 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  during  1949  as  the  first 
step  in  adopting  policies  and  procedures  to  facili- 
tate the  placement  of  this  group. 

The  most  outstanding  achievement  of  the  year 
with  respect  to  occupational  information  was  the 
publishing  in  July,  1949,  of  a  new  and  simplified 
2- volume  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles.  The  new  dictionary  contains  approximately 
22,000  definitions  of  occupations  common  to  Amer- 
ican industry  and  more  than  40,000  different  titles 
by  which  these  jobs  are  known.  It  is  a  complete 
revision  of  the  first  ( 1939 )  edition  of  which  more 
than  110,000  copies  were  printed. 

Rising  unemployment  and  shortages  of  adminis- 
trative funds  necessitated  the  shifting  of  local  office 
personnel  in  many  instances  to  unemployment  in- 
surance activities.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  coun- 
seling interviews  declined  during  the  period  even 
though  the  need  for  job  counseling  advice  increased 
significantly  as  the  labor  market  loosened.  During 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1949,  counseling  services 
were  provided  for  500,000  individuals.  Follow-up 
counseling  interviews  numbered  857,000. 

The  program  for  the  development  of  standard 
occupational  test-batteries  was  decentralized  with 
15  States  receiving  specific  training  in  test  develop- 
ment-techniques and  more  than  30  experimental 
test-batteries  covering  over  50  occupations  being 
developed  by  State  agencies.  This  brings  the  total 
of  occupations  covered  by  standardized  test  bat- 
teries to  well  over  200. 

The  Farm  Placement  Service,  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  placing  agricultural  workers,  cooperated 
in  1949  with  workers,  both  migrant  and  local,  with 
employers,  and  community  groups  in  harvesting 
witnout  loss  the  near-record  crops.  Unlike  other 
major  industries,  agriculture  annually  faces  a  huge 
labor  demand  during  relatively  short  periods  of 
time,  and  has  a  migrant  labor  force  of  some  2  mil- 
lion workers  who  annually  follow  the  seasonal  crop 
cycle.  Because  of  improved  techniques  and  because 
agricultural  employment  in  1949  remained  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  levels  as  1948,  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  was  able  to  increase  the  number 
of  agricultural  placements  made  this  year.  During 
1949  agricultural  placements  rose  to  well  over  9 
million,  up  from  the  6.5  million  placements  made 
in  1948. 

Concern  with  labor-market  situations  and  devel- 
opments during  the  deflationary  decline  of  1949 
sharpened  the  need  for  the  rapid  reporting  of  the 
flow  of  claimants  for  unemployment  insurance  and 
for  the  labor  market  analyses  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service. 

By  mid- 1949  serious  unemployment  in  a  number 
of  areas  caused  the  President  to  call  upon  govern- 
mental agencies  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
raise  employment  in  communities  with  serious  con- 
centration of  unemployment.  The  Bureau  increased 
the  number  of  local  labor-market  areas  it  surveyed, 
intensified  somewhat  its  research,  and  cooperated 
in  the  President's  program  by  providing  the  basic 
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information  on  which  areas  to  be  assisted  were 
selected.  Locally,  in  connection  with  its  function 
of  participating  in  community  activities,  public  em- 
ployment offices  took  the  lead  in  stimulating  local 
ana  State  action  to  alleviate  unemployment  in  those 
communities  where  the  situation  was  most  critical. 
— ROBERT  C.  GOODWIN 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  The  contemporary  dilemma  of 
England  colored  the  writing  of  Englishmen  on  all 
topics.  The  search  for  causes,  solutions,  justifica- 
tions, and  comfort  motivated  writing  on  history 
and  on  contemporary  life  in  all  its  aspects.  Fiction 
and  poetry,  too,  reflected  the  current  crisis,  evoking 
in  some  works  despair,  in  others  cynicism,  in  still 
others  stirring  affirmation. 

Biography.  The  Victorian  period  received^  much 
attention  from  biographers,  Roger  Fulford's  The 
Prince  Consort  and  Hector  Bohtho's  The  Reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  being  outstanding.  John  Council's 
W.  E.  Henley,  Una  Pope-Hennessy's  Canon  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  John  Dickson  Carr  s  The  Life  of  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  were  pictures  of  men  of  pur- 
pose. In  The  Webbs  and  Their  Work  Margaret 
Cole  collected  a  valuable  group  of  essays  by  various 
friends  of  the  Webbs.  C.  E.  M.  Joad's  Shaw  was  a 
philosophical  analysis  not  only  of  C.  B.  S.  but  of 
Joad  as  well.  Political  biographies  included  Eric 
Estorick's  well-documented  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 
and  Malcolm  Thomson's  official  David  Lloyd 
George,  which  tended  to  justify  Lloyd  George's 
career  too  much  at  the  expense  of  others.  H.  S.  L. 
Polak,  N.  N.  Brailsford,  and  Lord  Pethick-Law- 
rence  collaborated  on  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

In  autobiography  Bernard  Shaw's  Sixteen  Self 
Sketches  was  a  collection  of  essays  written  over  a 
period  of  50  years,  and  Margaret  Cole's  Growing 
Up  Into  Revolution  mirrored  social  change  in  Eng- 
land for  the  same  period.  William  R.  Inge's  Diary 
of  a  Dean  covered  the  years  1911—1934,  while  he 
was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  An  Auto- 
biography portrayed  the  growth  of  an  historian, 
while  in  Into  the  Wind,  J.  C.  W.  Reith,  the  former 
manager  of  the  B.B.C.  gave  the  frank  story  of  a 
vivid  personality.  Viscount  Cecil  summed  up  his 
life  in  All  the  Way.  Two  unusual  accounts  were 
Alexander  Foote's  Handbook  for  Spies,  the  story 
of  an  Englishman  who  was  a  Russian  spy  for  9 
years,  and  Richard  Lumford's  My  Fathers  Son, 
amazing  even  in  this  age  in  its  frank  hatred  of  his 
father. 

History.  In  history  the  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary 
edited  by  M.  Carey,  was  a  guide  to  all  aspects  of 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  George  Thomson's 
Studies  in  Ancient  Greek  Society  was  from  a  Marx- 
ist point  of  view.  James  Parkes*  The  History  of  Pal- 
estine from  135  A.D.  was  from  the  Zionist  point  of 
view.  In  English  history  E.  Mclnnis  and  J.  H.  S. 
Reid's  The  English  Speaking  Peoples  and  Esm£ 
Wingfield  Stratford's  3-volume  study  of  Charles  I 
were  outstanding.  More  recent  history  was  treated 
in  W.  Scovell  Adams'  Edwardian  Heritage,  with 
emphasis  on  social  aspects,  and  Francis  Williams' 
Fifty  Years  March:  The  Rise  of  the  Labour  Party. 

In  war  history  the  outstanding  book  of  the  year 
was  Winston  Churchill's  Their  Finest  Hour,  May- 
December,  1949,  which  covered  the  fall  of  France, 
Dunkirk,  the  first  campaign  in  Libya,  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  and  the  first  onslaught  of  night  bombing. 
Other  aspects  of  the  war  were  treated  in  Sir  Hugh 
Lloyd's  Briefed  to  Attack,  the  story  of  Malta;  Ad- 
miral L.  E.  H.  Maund's  Assault  From  the  Sea,  the 
story  of  amphibious  warfare;  Sir  Frederick  Pile's 
Ack-Ack,  the  story  of  antiaircraft;  Hilary  St.  George 
Saunders'  The  Green  Beret,  the  history  of  the  Com- 


mandos; and  British  War  Economy,  by  W.  K,  Han- 
cock and  M.  M.  Cowing. 

Many  personal  war  stories  illuminated  history. 
F.  S.  Spencer  Chapman's  The  Jungle  Is  Neutral 
described  partisan  warfare  in  Malaya.  Fitzroy  Mac- 
lean's Eastern  Approaches  was  an  historically  im- 
portant adventure  story.  Eric  Williams'  The  Wood- 
en Horse  was  the  story  of  a  fantastic  escape  from 
a  prison  camp,  while  Jerrard  Tickell's  Odette  told 
the  adventures  of  a  French  woman  captured  by 
Germans  as  a  British  spy. 

Th«  Contemporary  Sc«n«.  Current  problems  were 
analyzed  in  P.  M.  S.  Blackett's  Military  and  Politi- 
cal Consequences  of  Atomic  Energy  in  R.  G. 
Hawtrey's  Western  European  Union,  and  in  Basil 
Davidson's  Failure  in  Germany ,  three  controversial 
books.  Elizabeth  Wiskemann  s  Rome-Berlin  Axis 
was  a  study  of  the  contemporary  age  of  tyrants, 
while  David  Low's  Years  of  Wrath  was  a  cartoon 
history  of  the  period  1932-1945.  The  English  Mid- 
dle Classes,  by  Roy  Lewis  and  Angus  Maude,  was 
a  witty  analysis. 

Books  on  other  countries  included  Robin  Maug- 
ham's North  African  Notebook;  Elspeth  Huxley  s 
The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,  a  journey  through  East 
Africa;  Rose  Macaulay's  Fabled  Shorey  about  the 
coastline  of  Spain;  Christopher  Isherwood's  The 
Condor  and  the  Cows,  about  South  America;  and 
J.  E.  Morpurgo's  American  Excursion,  the  ex- 
periences of  an  English  student  in  the  United 
States. 

Fiction.  There  was  much  activity  in  the  field  of 
the  novel,  though  no  new  giant  emerged.  Estab- 
lished writers  turned  out  products  consistent  with 
their  reputations,  among  tnem  being  Storm  Jame- 
son's The  Moment  of  Truth,  Frank  Swinnerton's 
The  Doctors  Wife  Comes  to  Stay,  Angela  Thirkcll's 
The  Old  Bank  House,  Ivy  Compton-Burnett's  Two 
Worlds  and  Their  Ways,  Joseph  Shearing's  Mi- 
gnonette, Charles  Morgan's  The  River  Line,  Stevie 
Smith's  The  Holiday,  Victoria  Sackville- West's  The 
Heir,  and  Vera  Brittain's  Born  1925. 

There  were  few  historical  novels  of  note.  Robert 
Graves'  The  Islands  of  Unwisdom  told  about  a  voy- 
age to  colonize  the  Solomon  Islands,  while  his  witty 
Seven  Days  in  New  Crete  were  spent  in  a  most 
improbable  future.  Jane  Austen  was  the  heroine  of 
Helen  Ashton's  Parson  Austins  Daughter  and  the 
inspiration  of  D.  A.  Bona via- Hunt's  Pemberley 
Shades,  a  sequel  to  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Moray 
McLaren's  The  Unpossessed  was  based  on  the  life 
of  Stevenson,  and  Naomi  Jacob's  Mary  of  Delight 
on  that  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Two  fantasies, 
Eric  Linklatcr's  A  Spell  for  Old  Bones,  and  Comp- 
ton  MacKenzie's  Hunting  the  Fairies,  were  lightly 
veiled  in  historical  mist. 

The  war  itself  as  a  topic  for  novelists  was  out  of 
favor  this  year,  but  the  repercussions  of  conflict 
formed  the  subject  of  much  serious  work.  Elizabeth 
Bowen's  The  Heat  of  the  Day,  her  first  novel  in  10 
years,  delicately  analyzed  the  effect  of  war  on  those 
not  actively  fighting  and  interpreted  war  through 
the  eyes  of  love  and  treason.  Richard  Cargoe's  The 
Tormentors,  an  outcry  against  totalitarianism,  por- 
trayed prisoners  on  the  march  in  the  Soviet  Far 
East,  somewhat  in  the  Koestler  tradition. 

The  spiritual  aftermath  of  the  war  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Francis  Stuart's  Redemption,  an  intense 
story  set  in  an  Irish  town;  of  Robert  Kee's  The 
Impossible  Shore,  about  the  early^days  of  liberation 
in  Germany;  of  Marghanita  Laski's  Little  Boy  Lost, 
which  traced  the  search  of  a  man  for  his  lost  son 
and  his  lost  soul;  and  of  Nigel  Balchin's  A  Sort  of 
Traitors,  in  which  a  community  of  scientists  were 
concerned  with  the  incompatibility  of  pacificism 
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and  patriotism.  George  Orwell's  Nineteen  Eighty- 
Four  sketched  with  awful  plausibility  the  horrors 
of  life  in  a  future  totalitarian  state,  while  Peter  de 
Polnay's  Somebody  Must  satirized  dictatorship 
more  lightly. 

Psychological  and  stylistic  subtlety  illuminated 
Jocelyn  Brooke's  tragic  The  Scapegoat,  Elizabeth 
Taylor's  A  Wreath  of  Roses,  and  Olivia's  Olivia,  an 
emotional  episode  in  the  life  of  an  English  girl  in 
a  French  finishing  school.  Daphne  du  Maurier's 
The  Parasites  and  Nancy  Mitford's  Love  in  a  Cold 
Climate  were  examples  of  facile,  clever  writing,  the 
one  about  a  bohemian  family,  the  other  about  Eng- 
lish aristocratic  life. 

R.  C.  Hutchinson's  panorama  of  London  slum 
life,  Elephants  and  Castle,  and  T.  Gary's  breathless 
narrative,  A  Fearful  Joy,  though  totally  dissimilar 
in  theme  and  style,  shared  a  vitality  rare  in  modern 
fiction.  Two  novels  on  contemporary  India,  Dennis 
Stall's  Memory  Is  the  Scar  and  Joseph  Hitrec's  first 
novel.  Son  of  the  Moon  were  among  the  first  to  use 
this  rich  source  of  new  material. 

Able  first  novels  were  rare,  though  The  Body,  a 
story  of  jealousy  by  the  short-story  writer  William 
Sansom,  showed  talent  Anthony  West's  On  a  Dark 
Night,  Lewis  Arnold's  The  Valley  of  Sound,  Nor- 
man Lewis'  Samara,  and  Anne  Crone's  Bridie  Steen 
were  first  novels  of  some  promise. 

The  short  story  languished,  both  in  numbers  and 
quality.  A.  A.  Milne's  Birthday  Party  and  Osbert 
Sitwell's  Death  of  a  God  were  collections  most  of 
which  had  been  published  separately  before.  Den- 
ton  Welch's  posthumous  Brave  and  Cruel  dealt 
with  the  psychological  problems  of  youth.  Christo- 
pher Sykes  Character  and  Situation  and  Gerald 
Kersh's  three  short  novels,  Clock  Without  Hands, 
were  the  work  of  expert  stylists. 

Literary  History  and  Criticism.  Several  literary  fig- 
ures were  treated  in  more  than  one  book  each. 
Jane  Austen  was  the  subject  of  Elizabeth  Jenkin's 
Jane  Austen,  R.  W.  Chapman's  Jane  Austen:  Facts 
and  Problems,  and  More  About  Jane  Austen,  by 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith  and  G.  B.  Stern.  Helen  Rossetti 
Angeh's  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti:  His  Friends  and 
Enemies  was  a  study  of  Rossetti 's  relations  with  his 
contemporaries,  while  Oswald  Doughty 's  A  Victo- 
rian Romantic  traced  the  development  of  his  per- 
sonality. 

Geoffrey  Keynes'  Blake  Studies  were  expositions 
of  Blake's  vision  of  man  and  society,  while  Bernard 
Blackstone's  English  Blake  clarified  him  by  giving 
his  philosophical  and  social  setting.  New  material 
on  Ruskin  was  embodied  in  Peter  Quennell's  John 
Ruskin  and  in  Derrick  Leon's  Ruskin  the  Great  Vic- 
torian. Among  the  usual  spate  of  works  on  Shake- 
speare, H.  Spencer's  The  Art  and  Life  of  William 
Shakespeare  was  a  standard  work  while  Ivor 
Brown  s  Shakespeare  treated  his  work  as  a  prac- 
tical playwright. 

Sir  Charles  Tennyson's  Alfred  Tennyson  was  a 
standard  biography  containing  much  new  material. 
George  Woodcock's  The  Paradox  of  Oscar  Wilde 
placed  the  emphasis  on  Wilde  as  writer  and  philos- 
opher, while  Marie  Stapes'  Lord  Alfred  Douglas 
emphasized  his  poetry  and  personality.  Hesketh 
Pearson  in  Dickens:  His  Character,  Comedy  and 
Career  presented  Dickens  as  his  contemporaries 
knew  him.  L.  A.  G.  Strong's  The  Sacred  River  was 
an  approach  to  James  Joyce.  F.  R.  Leavis'  The 
Great  Tradition  was  a  book  of  strongly  individual 
criticism  of  the  novel,  finding  Jane  Austen,  George 
Eliot,  James,  and  Conrad  the  great  exponents  of 
the  form. 

There  were  many  collections  of  literary  essays 
this  year.  W.  Somerset  Maugham's  A  Writers 
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Notebook  summed  up  the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of 
writing.  Robert  Graves'  The  Common  Asphodel 
was  a  collection  of  his  essays  on  poetry  1922-49. 
Other  collections  of  critical  essays  included  Edward 
Sackville- West's  Inclinations,  Sir  Herbert  Grierson's 
Criticism  and  Creation,  Edwin  Muir's  Essays  on 
Literature  and  Society,  David  Cecil's  Poets  and 
Story-Tetters,  and  Henry  Nevinson's  Essays,  Poems 
and  Tales,  ed.  by  H.  N.  Brailsford.  Hugh  Kings- 
mill's  The  Progress  of  a  Biographer  was  a  series  of 
highly  personal  opinions,  while  J.  B.  Priestley's  De- 
lights was  an  equally  personal  collection  of  sources 
of  pleasure.  John  Maynard  Keynes'  posthumous 
Two  Memoirs  contained  two  long  autobiographical 
essays. 

In  World  Drama  Allardyce  Nicoll  dealt  with  the 
origins  and  development  of  drama  in  various  ages 
and  countries,  covering  2,500  years,  with  emphasis 
on  the  influences  of  social  conditions  and  the  drama 
on  each  other.  Eric  Bentley's  The  Modem  Theatre 
was  a  witty  study.  Two  volumes  of  The  Plays  of 
J.  B.  Priestley  appeared. 

Lancelot  Hogoen's  From  Cave  Painting  to  Comic 
Strip  was  a  history  of  man  as  the  only  picture- 
making  animal.  William  Gaunt's  The  March  of  the 
Moderns  traced  the  artistic  movements  of  the  Thir- 
ties. Charles  Johnson  in  The  Language  of  Painting 
dealt  with  painting  as  a  means  or  expressing  ideas 
and  emotions.  Ralph  Dutton  traced  the  history  of 
The  English  Interior  1500-1900,  while  A.  P.  Laurie 
discussed  The  Technique  of  the  Great  Painters. 
The  Oxford  History  of  English  Art  under  the  gen- 
eral editorship  of  T.  S.  R.  Boase  is  to  be  a  chrono- 
logical account  of  the  arts  against  the  background 
of  general  history.  The  first  volume  to  appear  was 
Vol.  5,  English  Art  1307-1461  by  Joan  Evans. 

Po«try.  In  poetry  one  new  voice  struck  the  genu- 
ine note  of  talent.  In  Noah's  Ark,  by  Rumer  God- 
den,  the  novelist,  was  an  enchanting  new  version 
of  the  story  of  the  Flood,  with  the  addition  of  Peg- 
asus to  the  animals.  It  was  a  long  epic  written  in 
cadenced  free  verse  with  many  variations  of  meter 
and  rhythm.  Osbert  Sitwell  also  published  a  single 
long  poem,  Demos  the  Emperor:  A  Secular  Ora- 
torio, full  of  disgust  with  the  low  cultural  level  of 
democracy,  relieved  by  an  occasional  note  of  high 
poetry.  Edith  Sitwell's  The  Canticle  of  the  Rose,  a 
selection  of  poems  written  1920—47,  was  outstand- 
ing. Other  familiar  poets  who  published  collections 
included  Richard  Aldington,  with  Complete  Poems; 
John  Masefield,  with  On  the  Hill,  mostly  in  his 
lighter  vein;  Edmund  Blunden,  with  After  the 
Bombing;  Louis  MacNeice,  with  Collected  Poems 
1925-1948;  and  Christopher  Hassall,  with  The 
Slow  Night,  poems  1940-48,  his  best  work. 

Religion  and  Philosophy.  Two  translations  of  the 
Bible  appeared:  The  Bible  in  Basic  English,  by  a 
committee  headed  by  S.  H.  Hooke,  and  The  Old 
Testament,  translated  by  Ronald  Knox.  In  Chris- 
tianity and  History  Herbert  Butterfield  held  that 
the  two  were  mutually  interpretive.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell in  Authority  and  the  Individual  formulated  his 
philosophy  of  politics,  while  David  Thomson  traced 
the  concept  of  Equality  through  history.  F.  Sher- 
wood Taylor's  Concerning  Science  was  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  science  on  numan  life  and  thought, 
while  J.  D.  Bernal's  The  Freedom  of  Necessity 
presented  science  as  the  savior  of  society.  (See 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  )  — ARTHUR  E.  JENSEN 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING,  Bureau  of.  A  Bureau  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  which  de- 
signs, engraves,  and  prints  United  States  currency 
and  other  engraved  work  for  governmental  use. 
Director:  Alvin  W.  HalL 
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ERITREA.  A  former  Italian  colony  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  under  British  Military  ad- 
ministration since  its  conquest  by  Allied  forces  in 
1941.  Area  about  15,754  square  miles.  Population: 
700,000,  of  whom  48,718  were  Italians  (1944). 
The  natives  are  racially  and  linguistically  akin  to 
the  Ethiopians.  Asmara  (the  capital:  pop.  85,000) 
and  the  seaport  Massowah  are  the  only  towns  of 
any  importance.  Chief  agricultural  products  are 
coffee,  parley,  tobacco,  sesame,  skins,  and  hides. 
Salt  deposits  yield  about  200,000  tons  annually. 
Pearl  fishing  is  carried  on  at  Massowah  and  the 
Dahiak  archipelago. 

Event*,  1949.  In  considering  the  disposition  of  the 
former  Italian  Colonies,  the  1949  session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  deferred  action  on  Eritrea  but 
agreed  to  the  future  of  Libya  and  Italian  Somali- 
land.  In  the  interim,  the  General  Assembly  decided 
to  dispatch  to  Eritrea  a  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion, consisting  of  representatives  from  Burma, 
Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  on- 
the-spot  examination  of  the  situation.  The  Commis- 
sion was  to  report  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
UN  not  later  than  June  15,  1950,  so  as  to  enable 
final  consideration  of  the  Eritrean  question  during 
the  regular  1950  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  UN. 

The  indecision  over  the  future  of  the  colony 
caused  the  outbreak  of  disorders  in  Asmara  in  De- 
cember where  over  a  score  of  Italians  were  report- 
ed killed.  In  an  effort  to  halt  the  terrorist  attacks, 
British  authorities  imposed  a  12-hour  daily  curfew 
on  December  13.  Earlier,  the  administration  or- 
dered all  non-governmental  political  newspapers  to 
halt  publication  until  further  notice.  The  attacks 
are  believed  to  have  come  from  pro-Ethiopian 
Eritreans  who  resented  the  active  opposition  by 
Italians  to  Eritrea's  absorption  by  Ethiopia. 

The  Commission  of  Investigation,  the  second 
such  body  to  visit  Eritrea  in  two  years  (the  first 
having  been  sponsored  by  the  big  Four  Powers  in 
1948),  was  instructed  to  make  such  proposals  as  it 
deemed  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  was  to  take  into  account:  (1)  the  wishes  and 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  self-government;  (2)  the  interests  of 
peace  and  security  in  East  Africa;  (3)  the  rights 
and  claims  of  Ethiopia,  in  particular  its  legitimate 
need  for  adequate  access  to  the  sea;  and  (4)  the 
various  suggestions  for  the  disposal  of  Eritrea  sub- 
mitted during  the  1949  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

At  the  spring  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a 
proposal  to  incorporate  all  but  the  western  province 
of  Eritrea  into  Ethiopia  received  the  support  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  delegates,  but  failed  to 
come  into  force  when  the  Assembly  rejected  the 
over-all  resolution  disposing  of  the  Italian  Colonies. 

Representatives  of  the  Eritrean  population  ap- 
peared before  UN  committees  at  both  1949  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Eritrean  Bloc 
for  Independence,  a  coalition  of  8  pro-Italian  fac- 
tions, opposed  partition  of  the  territory,  or  its  in- 
corporation, or  federation  with  Ethiopia,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  It  called  for  the  immediate  inde- 
pendence of  the  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Unionist  Party  of  Eritrea,  speaking  for  itself  and 
the  newly  created  Independent  Moslem  League, 
called  for  the  union  of  Eritrea  with  Ethiopia.  Both 
the  Eritrean  Bloc  and  the  Unionist  Party  claimed 
to  represent  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Eri- 
trean population.  (See  the  article  on  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS. 

— BENJAMIN  RTVLIN 
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ESPERANTO.  A  constructed  interlanguage  designed 
for  easy  learning  and  world-wide  use  as  a  neutral 
auxiliary  language:  first  published  in  1887  by  Dr. 
L.  L.  Zamenhof  ot  Warsaw,  Poland,  and  in  practi- 
cal use  since  about  1904.  During  1949,  consider- 
able progress  was  made  both  in  expanding  the 
practical  uses  of  Esperanto  and  in  winning  the  sup- 
port of  governments,  various  institutions,  and  pub- 
lic opinion. 

United  Nations.  The  gathering  of  signatures  for  a 
petition  urging  the  UN  to  consider  the  interlan- 
guage problem  and,  "in  view  of  the  world-wide 
use  of  Esperanto,  the  only  auxiliary  language  which 
has  had  appreciable  success,"  to  help  "spread  the 
use  of  this  language  in  every  possible  way,"  was 
completed  in  1949.  The  petition  obtained  a  total 
of  16,350,212  signatures.  It  was  signed  by  organi- 
zations totaling  15,454,780  members  and  by  895,- 
432  individuals  in  75  countries. 

An  Esperanto  translation  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  was  published  by  the 
Esperanto  Association  of  North  America.  The  UN 
Department  of  Public  Information  requested  the 
Association  to  supply  copies  for  world-wide  distri- 
bution. 

Governments.  The  Austrian  Post  Office  Adminis- 
tration issued  a  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Espe- 
ranto, following  the  example  of  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Postmaster  General,  Dr.  K. 
Dworschak,  made  a  radio  speech  in  Esperanto  an- 
nouncing the  government's  decision.  The  Dutch 
Prime  Minister,  W.  Drees,  issued  a  statement  on 
the  Indonesian  question  in  Esperanto.  The  govern- 
ments of  Denmark  and  New  Zealand  released  mo- 
tion pictures  and  film  strips  with  Esperanto  text, 
as  part  of  their  efforts  to  attract  tourists.  The 
Czechoslovak  government  published  a  news  bulle- 
tin and  a  book  on  the  country's  new  school  legisla- 
tion in  the  interlanguage.  The  Swedish  government 
subsidized  Esperanto  classes  for  teachers.  Espe- 
ranto organizations  received  government  subsidies 
in  Austria,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  France,  Germany,  and 
Poland. 

United  States.  The  Congressional  Record  in  1949 
published  articles  about  Esperanto  inserted  by  Sen- 
ator Millard  E.  Tydings  of  Maryland  and  Congress- 
man Karl  Stefan  of  Nebraska.  Senator  Tydings' 
"Extension  of  Remarks"  recalled  that  the  State  of 
Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  governments  in  the 
world  to  pass  legislation  permitting  the  teaching 
of  Esperanto  in  public  schools.  Congressman  Stefan 
inserted  an  article  from  the  American  Esperanto 
Magazine,  in  English  and  Esperanto.  It  was  the 
first  article  in  Esperanto  ever  to  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Radio.  In  1949  shortwave  news  broadcasts  in  Es- 
peranto for  a  world- wide  audience  averaged  155 
a  month.  At  present  Prague  broadcasts  twice  daily, 
Paris  and  Sofia  daily,  Bern  4  times  a  week,  Stock- 
holm 3  times  a  week,  Vienna  once  a  week  and,  in 
addition,  biweekly,  Warsaw  weekly,  Munich  bi- 
weekly, other  stations  irregularly. 

Science.  Scholarly  books  and  journals  containing 
summaries  or  chapters  in  Esperanto  are  rapidly  be- 
coming more  numerous.  In  1949  they  included: 
books  on  legal  medicine  in  Italy,  on  astronomy  in 
Finland,  on  zoology  in  Norway,  on  plant  pathology 
in  Denmark,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  the  Netherlands,  an  engineering 
journal  in  the  same  country,  medical  and  ornitho- 
logical periodicals  in  France,  Progress  of  Theoreti- 
cal Physics  in  Japan,  several  magazines  on  geogra- 
phy and  statistics  in  Brazil. 

Schools.  In  1949  Esperanto  was  taught  in  approxi- 
mately 550  schools  and  universities  throughout  the 
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world.  In  Athens,  Greece,  1,645  students  studied  it 
in  27  classes  at  10  schools.  In  the  Netherlands,  31 
schools  taught  622  students;  in  Czechoslovakia,  27 
schools,  865  students;  in  France,  30  schools,  about 
600  students.  In  England,  31  schools  had  Espe- 
ranto in  their  curriculum.  In  Japan,  Esperanto  was 
taught  at  about  95  schools  and  universities,  in  some 
of  them  on  a  compulsory  basis. 

In  Germany,  Esperanto  was  taught  at  112  peo- 
ple's colleges,  and  at  many  other  schools  and  uni- 
versities including  several  teachers  colleges.  In  the 
United  States,  there  were  Esperanto  classes  at  In- 
diana University,  Oregon  State  College,  Beloit  Col- 
lege, the  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  and  a  number 
of  other  institutions.  The  National  Education  As- 
sociation in  Washington  issued  a  booklet  on  Espe- 
ranto as  No.  183  of  its  Personal  Growth  Leaflets. 

Conferences.  The  34th  Universal  Esperanto  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Bournemouth,  England,  in  Au- 
gust, with  an  attendance  of  about  1,600  from  35 
countries.  An  International  Summer  University  was 
an  especially  successful  feature.  There  was  an  In- 
ternational Workers'  Esperanto  Congress  at  Paris, 
an  Esperanto  Youth  Conference  at  Versailles,  a 
Christian  Esperanto  Conference  in  Holland,  an  In- 
ternational Study  Conference  on  Sweden's  Social 
Legislation  at  Viskadalen.  The  Esperanto  Associa- 
tion of  North  America  held  its  39th  Annual  Con- 
gress at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  July. 

Literature.  Books  in  and  about  Esperanto  now  to- 
tal about  7,800.  Those  published  in  1949  include 
significant  originals  as  well  as  translations.  Somera 
Universitato  contains  the  text  of  lectures  delivered 
by  artists  and  scientists  at  the  International  Sum- 
mer University  at  Malmo,  Sweden  in  1948.  Inirito 
al  Cielo  is  a  novel  in  Esperanto  by  the  American 
writer  James  D.  Saycrs  and  Gaia  Podio  a  book  of 
humorous  verse  by  the  French  author  Raymond 
Schwartz. 

Professor  Gaston  Waringhien  published  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Leteroj  de  Zamenhof  (very  impor- 
tant for  the  history  of  Esperanto).  Translations  of 
classics  include:  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  (the  eleventh  of  his  dramas  to  appear  in 
Esperanto),  new  editions  of  Goethe's  Faust  and 
La  Fontaine's  Fables,  and  books  by  the  Bulgarian 
classical  writer  Elin  Pelin  and  the  French,  Alpnonse 
Daudet  The  Esperanto  Association  of  North  Amer- 
ica published  a  monograph  on  Technical  Vocabu- 
laries in  Esperanto,  including  a  bibliography  listing 
106  such  vocabularies  published  in  19  countries 
and  covering  43  specialized  fields. 

Magazines.  More  than  100  Esperanto  periodicals 
are  being  published.  The  most  important  of  those 
started  in  1949  are:  Esperantologio  (Copenhagen), 
a  scholarly  journal  dealing  with  linguistic  and  bib- 
liographical subjects;  Scienca  Revuo  (Punnerend, 
the  Netherlands),  organ  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Esperanto  in  Science  (ISAE);  and  Vp6o 
de  Islando,  a  richly  illustrated  and  well-edited 
magazine  about  Iceland. 

UEA.  The  Universal  Esperanto  Association  (UEA), 
with  headquarters  at  Rickmansworth  near  London, 
England,  and  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is  the  prin- 
cipal organization  for  the  promotion  and  applica- 
tion of  Esperanto.  The  Esperanto  Association  of 
North  America  ( 114  W.  16  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y.) 
is  its  affiliate  for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
network  of  UEA  "delegates,"  who  render  practical 
services  in  connection  with  travel,  business,  re- 
search, etc..  consisted  in  1949  of  2,311  delegates, 
including  delegates  for  specialized  fields,  in  59 
countries. 

Esperanto  Academy.  The  first  postwar  elections  to 
the  Esperanto  Academy,  which  supervises  the  lin- 


guistic development  of  the  language  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  words,  were  held  in  July.  The 
Academy,  with  headquarters  at  The  Hague,  now 
has  46  members:  5  in  France,  4  in  the  Netherlands; 
3  in  the  United  States  (Dr.  W.  Lippmann,  Joseph 
R.  Scherer,  and  Dr.  W.  Solzbacher ) ;  3  in  Germany; 
3  in  Czechoslovakia;  2  each  in  Great  Britain,  Bra- 
zil, Japan,  Sweden,  Norway,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Italy,  and  Spain;  one  each  in  Finland, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Israel,  and  Cyprus.  — WILLIAM  SOLZBACHER 

ESTONIA.  A  Baltic  country  in  northeastern  Europe, 
occupied  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  June  17-20,  1940,  and 
absorbed  into  the  Soviet  Union  by  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  on  Aug.  6,  1940.  Total  area:  17,- 
610  square  miles.  Population  (1944  est):  1,131,- 
000.  Capital,  Tallinn,  population,  147,000  (1944). 
About  70  percent  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
farming  and  dairying.  Chief  crops  are  potatoes, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat.  Butter  is  produced  for 
export.  The  most  important  industrial  products  are 
textiles,  paper,  cement,  and  shale-oil.  Finance:  The 
budget  for  1949  balanced  at  967  million  rubles 
(935  million  rubles  in  1948).  There  are  20  ports 
but  Tallinn  handles  four-fifths  of  the  sea-going 
transport. 

ETHIOPIA.  An  empire  in  northeast  Africa,  compris- 
ing the  Abyssinian  highlands  and  adjacent  lowland 
areas  to  the  east,  south  and  west.  Its  area  is  around 
350,000  square  miles — some  of  the  country's 
boundaries  have  not  yet  been  delimited  exactly. 

Population.  Estimates  of  Ethiopia's  population 
vary  widely,  for  there  has  never  been  a  proper 
census.  The  figure  is  probably  somewhere  around 
10  to  15  million.  Addis  Ababa  (population  300,- 
000)  is  the  capital.  Other  important  cities  are 
Harar  (pop.  25,000),  Dire  Dawa  (pop.  30,000), 
Gondar,  and  Dessye. 

Religion.  The  Amharas  are  Coptic  Christians,  as 
are  some  of  the  Gall  as.  The  Somali,  Danakil,  many 
of  the  Gallas,  and  some  of  the  peoples  of  south- 
west Ethiopia  profess  Islam.  The  city  of  Harar  is 
the  center  of  Moslem  culture  for  the  entire  Horn 
of  Africa.  The  Coptic  Church  is  politically  power- 
ful and  owns  considerable  tracts  of  land. 

Education.  Elementary  education  is  provided,  pri- 
marily for  boys,  by  government  and  mission  schools 
in  the  principal  cities.  In  addition  to  numerous  old- 
style  Church  schools,  there  were,  by  September, 
1945,  171  modern  government  schools:  28  in  Addis 
Ababa  and  143  in  the  provinces.  Those  in  the 
capital  included  arts  and  crafts,  teacher  training, 
technical  and  commercial  schools.  The  students 
attending  government  schools  numbered  about 
50,000. 

Production.  The  small  scale  production  of  min- 
erals includes  platinum,  gold,  iron,  mica,  and  rock 
salt.  From  time  to  time  explorers  and  promoters 
have  reported  the  discovery  of  deposits  of  coal, 
iron  and  oil.  There  is  considerable  potential  water 
power  in  the  rivers,  notably  the  Blue  Nile,  but  this 
can  be  harnessed  only  by  sinking  large  amounts  of 
capital — and  the  Ethiopian  Government  has  been 
loath  to  open  the  country  to  foreign  speculators. 

Stock-raising  and  agriculture  form  the  main  oc- 
cupations of  the  people.  Both  are  conducted  on 
rather  primitive  levels  except  where  European  in- 
fluences have  made  themselves  felt.  Very  little  ag- 
ricultural produce  is  exported,  each  region  being 
largely  self-sufficient.  The  Ethiopian  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  provided  the  following  estimates  in 
1945:  wheat,  1,700,000  hectares  and  420,000  tons 
of  grain;  barley,  1,300,000  hectares  and  800,000 
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tons;  maize,  1,500,000  hectares  and  1,800,000  tons; 
giant  millet,  3,000,000  hectares  and  4,500,000 
tons;  cattle,  12,000.000;  sheep  and  goats,  2,000,- 
000;  horses  and  mules,  2,000,000;  camels,  500,000. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  1947-48  imports  were  valued 
at  £11,212,040;  exports  at  £8,917,299.  Chief  ex- 
ports are  coftee  (244,000  bags  in  1947,  24  percent 
of  all  exports),  hides  and  skins,  grain,  and  cotton. 
Principal  imports  are  cotton  goods  (40  percent  of 
total  imports),  salt,  sugar,  building  materials,  and 
manufactured  goods. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  10,  1945, 
revenue  amounted  to  £3,933,803  (including  a 
subsidy  of  £191,576  from  the  British  govern- 
ment) and  expenditure  to  £4,098,330. 

Transportation.  The  only  railway  goes  from  Addis 
Ababa  to  Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland.  a  distance 
of  486  miles.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  French 
company.  There  are  over  7,000  miles  of  roads. 

Government.  Ethiopia  merits  the  title  of  empire 
because  it  consists  of  several  ancient  kingdoms 
(such  as  Tigre",  Amhara,  Shoa  and  Gojjam)  and 
comprises  peoples  who  are  alien  in  race  and  cul- 
ture to  the  politically  dominant  Abyssmians  of  the 
plateau  The  creation  of  this  empire  was  the  work 
of  several  generations,  reaching  its  apogee  under 
Emperor  Menelik  II  (1889-1913). 

The  political  and  social  structure  of  Ethiopia  is 
still  largely  feudal,  though  the  present  ruler — Em- 
peror Haile  Selassie  I — has  been  making  some 
headway  against  the  entrenched  conservatism  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.  At  least  a  nominal 
modification  was  introduced  into  the  system  of  ab- 
solute monarchy  when  in  July,  1931,  Haile  Selassie 
decreed  the  creation  of  a  Parliament.  This  body, 
first  convened  in  November,  1932,  consisted  of  two 
houses — a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies — all 
of  whose  members  were  nominated  and  whose 
functions  were  merely  advisory.  The  Senate  con- 
sisted of  27  members  chosen  from  the  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  provinces,  while  the  Deputies  were 
selected  by  the  Emperor  from  among  civil  and 
military  officials.  Prime  Minister:  Bitwoded  Ma- 
konnen  Endalkatchou.  Since  his  return  from  exile 
(May  5,  1941),  Haile  Selassie  has  resumed  the 
process  of  strengthening  the  central  administration 
and  reforming  that  in  the  provinces. 

Events,  1949.  The  main  concern  of  the  Ethiopian 
Government  was  the  problem  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies  (Eritrea  and  Somaliland).  The  Four- 
Power  Commission  (France,  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  and  U.S.S.R.)  could  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment concerning  their  disposition  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1948,  they  jointly  referred  the  whole  question 
to  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Before  the  meeting 
of  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  sent  a  telegram  (on  May  14) 
which  said  in  substance  that  the  only  form  of  in- 
dependence for  Eritrea  is  the  reunion  with  Ethi- 
opia. (See  UNITED  NATIONS.) 

The  United  States  and  Ethiopia  signed,  on 
May  25,  an  agreement  for  final  settlement  of  Ethi- 
opia's lend-lease  account.  Under  it  Ethiopia  will 
pay  $200,000  for  lend-lease  goods  of  civilian  utility 
she  had  on  hand  on  V-J  Day.  The  funds  will  be 
used  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  governments 
for  transfer  of  property  and  improvements  to  Unit- 
ed States  property  in  Ethiopia,  for  educational  and 
cultural  programs,  or  for  defraying  expenses  of  the 
U.S.  Government  agencies  there.  (See  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS. ) 

It  was  announced  on  April  29  that  the  British 
and  Ethiopian  governments  had  agreed  to  raise 
their  respective  diplomatic  missions  in  Addis  Ababa 
and  in  London  to  that  of  embassies.  On  May  5,  the 
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United  States,  France,  and  Ethiopia  made  similar 
agreements. 

On  January  17  the  Emperor  granted  amnesty  to 
Moslems  arrested  the  previous  year  and  charged 
with  fomenting  disorders.  The  Moslems  were  also 
granted  equality  in  the  sense  that  they  would  have 
their  own  Islamic  tribunals  dealing  with  questions 
of  marriage,  inheritance,  personal  status,  etc. 

The  governments  of  Ethiopia,  Great  Britain,  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and  Egypt  are  considering 
gigantic  projects  to  build  dams  at  sources  of  the 
Blue  Nile  at  Lakes  Victoria.  Albert,  and  Tana,  a 
canal  through  the  swamps  of  the  Sudd,  and  a  new 
storage  reservoir  in  the  Sudan. 

Italian  news  agencies  reported  various  revolts. 
One  of  them  followed  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Prince  Asfau  Wossen  near  Addis  Ababa  on  May  30. 
Another  report,  of  September  20,  spoke  of  a  revolt 
in  the  Ogaden  zone  of  Ethiopia.  An  official  denial 
of  the  reports  was  issued  by  die  Ethiopian  govern- 
ment. 

On  July  3  a  general  reshuffle  of  the  Ethiopian 
government  was  announced.  The  following  are  the 
Ministers:  Foreign  Affairs,  Aklilu  Habtewold;  In- 
terior, Ras  Abeba  Aregay;  Justice,  Tsehafe  Tezaz, 
Wolde  Giyorgis;  Finance,  Makonnen  Habtewold; 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Yilma  Derrese;  Agricul- 
ture, Ephrem  Tcwolde  Medhen;  Health,  Zaude 
Belayneh;  Post  and  Telegraph,  Araye  Abbebe. 

— WOLF  LESLAU 

EUROPE.  A  continent  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
with  an  area  of  about  2,079,000  square  miles  (ex- 
cluding European  U.S.S.R  )  and  a  population  es- 
timated at  383,800,000  (excluding  European 
U.S.S.R.)  in  1948.  This  figure  represents  a  net  de- 
cline of  8,300,000  since  1938. 

EUROPE,  Council  of.  In  London,  England,  on  May  5, 
1949,  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Ireland,  and  Italy  signed  a  stat- 
ute creating  the  Council  of  Europe,  a  union  of 
Western  European  nations  in  the  direction  of  fed- 
eration, as  agreed  upon  by  delegates  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg 
at  London  on  January  28. 

The  statute  of  May  5  provided  for  a  "cabinet" 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  a  "par- 
liament" called  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  Each  member  received  one  seat 
on  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  and  representation 
in  the  Consultative  Assembly  as  follows:  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  18  members  each;  the  Neth- 
erlands, Sweden,  6  each;  Belgium,  Denmark,  Ire- 
land, Norway,  4  each;  Luxembourg,  3.  The  statue 
provided  for  admission  of  new  states  on  the  basis 
of  considerations  "of  the  rule  of  law  and  ...  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,"  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  Council's  first  meeting,  at  Stras- 
bourg, France,  on  August  8,  the  Committee  of  Min- 
isters approved  the  admission  of  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Iceland. 

On  August  11,  Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium  was 
elected  first  president  of  the  Consultative  Assem- 
bly; elected  as  vice  presidents  were  Francois  de 
Menthon  of  France,  Sen.  Stefano  Jacini  or  Italy, 
Ole  Bjoern  Kraft  of  Denmark,  and  Lord  Layton  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Consultative  Assembly  on  Sep- 
tember 5  created  a  "Little  Assembly"  steering  com- 
mittee, to  remain  in  session  permanently.  Henri- 
Paul  Spaak  was  elected  chairman. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  Under  author- 
ity of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  and  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  President's  Reorganization  Plans 
No.  I  and  No.  II,  various  agencies  were  transferred 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Office 
now  includes:  The  White  House  Office,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Liaison  Office  for  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, Office  for  Emergency  Management,  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  National  Security  Resources  Board.  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  8248  of  Sept.  8,  1939,  established 
the  divisions  and  defined  their  functions  with  the 
exception  of:  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
which  was  established  by  Public  Law  304 — 79th 
Congress;  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  which  were  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  253 — 80th  Congress  and 
were  formally  incorporated  into  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
IV,  1949. 

EXPLORATION.  Scientific  expeditions  undertaken 
during  the  calendar  year  1949  had  varying  pur- 
poses, and  ranced  over  many  different  areas  of  the 
earth.  Subdivided  into  geographical  areas,  some  of 
the  most  important  explorations  of  the  year  1949 
are  included  below. 

Africa.  The  highlight  in  African  discoveries  was 
John  T.  Robinson's  find  of  the  jawbone  of  a  pre- 
historic man,  reputed  to  be  in  a  transitional  stage 
between  ape  and  man.  The  discovery  that  the  seed 
of  an  African  vine  yields  cortisone,  a  new  drug  for 
treating  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  resulted  in  the 
U.S.  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  expedition  to  Liberia  to 
conduct  a  search  for  the  plants,  and  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  cultivating  the  plants  on  a  large 
scale,  and  perhaps  transplanting  them  to  the  West- 
ern hemisphere.  The  Hassoldt  Davis  Expedition  de- 
parted from  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  November  15  for 
Africa's  western  bulge,  a  seldom-explored  part  of 
Africa,  to  record  the  tribal  and  ethnic  customs  of 
the  natn  es. 

Asia.  The  expedition  in  Nepal,  led  by  Dr.  Dillon 
Riplcy  of  Yale  University,  and  sponsored  by  Yale, 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  collected  rare  specimens  of  wild- 
life including  a  spiny  babbler,  the  last  specimen  of 
which  was  found  over  a  century  ago.  They  also 
explored  the  valley  of  the  Karnali  River,  being  the 
first  Western  expedition  ever  to  have  received  per- 
mission to  do  so. 

What  is  thought  to  be  the  lost  city  of  Peshawa- 
rum  was  happened  upon  in  the  course  of  the  first 
investigation  of  Afghanistan  by  a  U.S.  archeological 
group.  This  legendary  city,  once  the  fortress  for  the 
troops  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  at  its  zenith 
during  the  Cnisades  but  supposedly  declined  when 
its  water  supply  failed  A  tablet  found  in  southern 
Turkey  by  Professor  Helmuth  Bossert  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Istanbul,  bearing  old  Phoenician  and  Hit- 
tite  characters,  may  be  of  value  in  deciphering  an- 
cient Hittite  writings. 

Arctic.  New  information  on  the  animal  and  vege- 
table life  of  the  Seward  and  Malaspina  glaciers  in 
southeast  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Territory  of  Can- 
ada was  brought  back  by  a  field  party  of  the  Arctic 
Institute  of  North  America.  One  of  the  many  in- 
teresting results  of  the  investigation  was  the  dis- 
covery of  glacial  worms  which  are  white  worms 
about  one  inch  long,  living  in  the  glacial  ice  in  the 
area.  The  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America  also 
sponsored  the  Perry  River  Expedition,  which  spent 
three  months  in  the  Arctic  studying  the  migratory 
fowl  of  the  area.  Canada  explored  hitherto  un- 
known islands  in  Foxe  Basin  north  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  Commander  Donald  B.  Macmillan  charted 
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fiords  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Baffin  Island 
on  his  28th  Arctic  trip. 

Dr.  Martin  A.  Pomerantz  led  an  expedition  joint- 
ly sponsored  by  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  the  Bartol  Foundation  of  Philadelphia's  Frank- 
lin Institute.  The  group  did  high  altitude,  high 
latitude>  cosmic-ray  research  above  Churchill  on 
Canada's  Hudson  Bay.  Using  balloons  containing 
instruments,  they  disproved  the  theory  that  the 
sun  has  a  permanent  magnetic  field  like  that  of  the 
earth.  Large  areas  of  the  Yukon  and  Northwest 
territories  were  mapped  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force. 

Antarctic.  Eleven  British  scientists  were  stranded 
on  Stonington  Island,  a  British  base  at  Marguerite 
Bay,  Graham  Land.  Though  Marguerite  Bay  was 
cut  off  by  ice,  it  was  reported  that  there  was 
enough  food  and  fuel  at  the  base.  Early  in  1950, 
the  scientists,  who  had  been  marooned  on  the  is- 
land for  over  two  years,  were  rescued  by  the  relief 
ship,  John  Biscoe 

On  November  23  the  Norwegian-British-Swed- 
ish Antarctic  expedition,  under  the  leadership  of 
Capt.  John  Giaver,  set  sail  for  Queen  Maud  Land 
on  the  South  Polar  continent  aboard  the  sealing 
ship  Norsel.  The  expedition,  sailing  under  the  Nor- 
wegian flag,  carriecf  a  group  of  British,  Norwegian, 
arid  Swedish  scientists,  who  are  planning  to  spend 
two  years  in  Queen  Maud  Land.  They  seek  to  in- 
vestigate, among  other  tilings,  the  snow-free  moun- 
tains of  the  region  to  determine  whether  the  tem- 
perature of  Antarctica  is  slowly  rising. 

Four  members  of  the  Falkland  Island  Depend- 
encies Survey  teams  returned  in  January  from  an 
80-day  dog-sled  trip  over  an  uncharted  ice  shelf 
of  the  Weddell  Sea,  off  Graham  Land.  The  French 
sponsored  another  polar  research  project  in  Green- 
land, under  the  general  direction  of  Paul-Emile 
Victor.  The  group  set  out  on  December  20  to  reach 
Adelie  Land  by  New  Year  of  1950. 

South  America.  Dr.  Basset  Maguire,  leader  of  a 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  expedition  to  Vene- 
zuela, brought  rare  plants  back  to  the  United  States 
including  a  species  of  strychnos,  which  the  natives 
use  to  poison  their  arrow  tips.  Strychnos  is  used  to 
relax  tense  muscles  during  operations  and  to  relieve 
the  muscular  spasms  of  spastic  and  infantile  paraly- 
sis. 

The  rare  scarlet  ibis  was  the  subject  of  study  by 
Dr.  Paul  A.  Zahl,  who  headed  an  expedition  to 
Apure,  Venezuela.  The  expedition  was  sponsored 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society.  Knowledge 
about  the  prehistoric  animal  life  of  South  America 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  unearthing  of 
rossils  in  Colombia's  Magdalena  Valley. 

Marina.  Six  "floating  laboratories"  enabled  scien- 
tists to  study  the  sea  more  carefully  than  previous- 
ly, at  the  Wood's  Hole  Occanograph  Institution  in 
Massachusetts.  Answers  were  sought  to  such  ques- 
tions as  the  effect  nf  industrial  waste  on  marine 
life,  and  the  exact  course  of  the  Gulf  stream.  The 
instruments  aboard  the  ships  were  also  used  to 
graph  various  parts  of  the  ocean  floor.  Otis  Barton 
set  a  record  when  he  went  4,500  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  Pacific  in  a  five-foot  steel  ball.  This 
"benthoscope"  withstood  about  2,000  Ibs.  a  square 
inch  of  pressure  at  a  depth  of  4,500  feet.  An  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  untouched  natural  resources 
of  the  Pacific  was  undertaken  by  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON  (EIB).  Cre- 
ated in  1934,  the  Bank  operates  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  under  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended.  The  pur- 
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pose  of  the  Bank  is  to  aid  in  the  financing  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States. 

The  Act  of  1945  vested  the  management  of  the 
Bank  in  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  four  full-time  directors  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  It  also  authorized  an  increase 
in  the  limit  on  outstanding  loans  and  guaranties 
from  $700  million  to  $3,500  million  and  removed 
the  prohibition  on  loans  by  the  Bank  to  govern- 
ments in  default  on  their  obligations  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  increase  in  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Bank  enabled  it  during  the  early  postwar  period 
to  extend  long-term  reconstruction  credits  to  lib- 
erated and  war-devastated  countries  to  assist  them 
in  purchasing  from  the  United  States  the  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  services  required  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  economies. 

The  Bank  is  authorized  to  do  a  general  banking 
business  in  the  field  of  United  States  foreign  trade; 
aiding,  supplementing,  and  not  competing  with 
private  capital.  It  can  extend  credits  to  domestic 
and  foreign  private  entities  and  to  foreign  govern- 
ments where  United  States  trade  is  involved. 

The  Bank  finances  specific  export  and  import 
transactions  on  application  of  U.S.  exporters  and 
importers  where  the  nature  of  the  risk  involved  is 
such  that  private  credit  cannot  be  obtained.  It 
makes  loans  to  assist  in  financing  the  export  of 
U.S.  materials  and  equipment  required  for  develop- 
ment projects  in  foreign  countries.  It  also  arranges 
in  favor  of  foreign  purchasers  credits  which  are 
available  on  equal  terms  to  all  qualified  U.S.  ex- 
porters to  finance  the  sale  of  export  staples  such  as 
raw  cotton. 

The  cumulative  total  of  credit  authorizations  of 
the  Export- Import  Bank  of  Washington  approxi- 
mate $4,385,000,000.  Total  loans  outstanding,  as 
of  June  30.  1949,  amounted  to  $2,164,701,262; 
total  earned  surplus,  reserved  in  its  entirety  for 
future  contingencies,  amounted  to  $154,634,631. 

The  Bank  publishes  its  semiannual  report  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  which  describes  its  operations 
and  lists  the  credits  extended  during  each  six- 
month  period.  These  reports  may  be  obtained  from 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  20  cents  per  copy. — SIDNEY  SHERWOOD 

EXTENSION  SERVICE.  A  branch  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  functioning  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (Smith-Lever  Act).  The 
Extension  Service  office  is  composed  of  administra- 
tive and  professional  personnel  serving  as  the  liaison 
between  departmental  research  and  action  agencies 
and  the  administrative  and  extension  subject-matter 
staffs  at  the  respective  State  land-grant  colleges. 
County  agricultural,  home  demonstration,  and  4-H 
club  agents  are  located  in  nearly  all  the  agricultural 
counties  of  the  United  States.  These  county  exten- 
sion agents  make  available  to  farmers,  farm  home- 
makers,  and  rural  youth  the  results  of  research  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
land-grant  colleges,  and  other  research  agencies.  Of 
the  total  money  that  is  put  into  the  cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  the  Federal  government  furnishes 
about  45  percent  and  the  States  and  counties  sup- 
ply the  balance.  Director  of  Extension  Work:  M.  L. 
Wilson. 

FAEROES.  A  group  of  21  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  north  of  Scotland,  constituting  a  self-gov- 
erning community  of  the  Danish  Commonwealth. 
Chief  islands:  Bordtt,  Kalso,  Ostero,  Sando,  Stromo, 
Sudero,  Vaago,  and  Videro.  Total  area:  540  square 


miles.  Population  (1945  census):  29.108.  Capital, 
Thorshavn  (on  Stromo),  3,611  inhabitants.  Fish- 
ing is  the  principal  occupation.  Exports  include 
fish,  whale  oil,  woolen  Roods,  lambskins,  feathers. 
Laws  concerning  the  islands  exclusively  must  be 
passed  by  the  local  Lagting  (parliament)  before 
being  signed  by  the  King.  Two  representatives 
from  the  Faeroes  sit  in  the  Danish  Riksdag  ( parlia- 
ment). The  Faero  language  was  declared  official. 

FALK  FOUNDATION,  The  Maurice  and  Laura.  Estab- 
lished by  Maurice  Falk  in  1929  with  the  provision 
that  principal,  as  well  as  income,  must  be  used 
within  35  years  for  such  efforts  to  advance  general 
welfare  as  the  Foundation's  Board  of  Managers 
might  select.  The  Foundation  concentrates  on  eco- 
nomic research  grants  for  studies  of  specific  prob- 
lems affecting  the  progress  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States. 

In  1949  grants  totaled  $364,500.  The  principal 
appropriations  in  1949  were  allotments  of  $114,000 
to  the  Brookings  Institution  for  a  survey  of  medical 
service  in  the  United  States  and  $12,000  for  a  study 
of  social  security  costs  and  financing  methods,  and 
$75,000  to  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Inc.  in 
further  support  of  that  organization's  efforts  to  de- 
velop motion-picture  techniques  for  presenting  eco- 
nomic information.  Grants  outside  the  field  of 
economics  included  allotments  to  the  American 
Red  Cross,  United  Jewish  Fund,  and  the  Com- 
munity Chest  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Economic  studies  published  in  1949,  under 
grants  made  in  this  and  earlier  years,  included: 
Economic  Systems,  Industry-Wide  Bargaining,  Our 
National  Debt:  Its  History  and  Its  Meaning  Today, 
The  Rising  Trend  of  Government  Employment,  and 
Controlling  Factors  in  Economic  Development. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Leon  Falk, 
Jr.;  Executive  Director,  J.  Steele  Cow.  Offices: 
1911  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  A  British  crown  colony  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  480  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Horn, 
South  America.  Area,  4,618  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (1947  est.)  2,273.  Capital:  Stanley  (on  East 
Falkland),  1,252  inhabitants.  The  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  people  is  sheep  farming.  Wool  is  the 
chief  product.  The  number  of  sheep  in  1946  totaled 
619,449.  Trade  (1947):  imports  £244,367;  ex- 
ports, £265,096.  Finance  (1947):  £84,813  for 
revenue  and  £118,083  for  expenditure.  The  ad- 
ministration is  headed  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  and  a  legislative  council.  As  of 
1949,  the  legislative  council  was  reconstituted  to 
provide  seats  for  4  representatives  elected  by  the 
people.  Governor:  G.  Miles  Clifford  (appointed 
1946). 

Dependencies.  These  include  all  islands  and  terri- 
tories between  20°  and  50°  W.,  south  of  50°  S., 
and  between  50°  and  80°  W.,  south  of  58°  S.  The 
chief  divisions  are  South  Georgia  (1,450  sq.  mi.; 
pop.  360,  in  1946),  South  Shetlands,  South  Ork- 
neys, South  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Graham  Land. 
Whaling  is  the  chief  industry.  Trade  (1947):  im- 
ports £785,897;  exports  £1,949,492.  Finance 
(1947):  revenue  £36,975;  expenditure  £30,433. 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION  (FCA).  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  supervises  a  Nation-wide  cooperative 
credit  system  serving  farmers  and  farmers'  co- 
operatives in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  system  operates  through  12  Farm  Credit  dis- 
tricts in  each  of  which  are  a  Federal  land  bank 
(completely  owned  by  its  users),  a  Federal  inter- 
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mediate  credit  bank,  a  bank  for  cooperatives,  and 
a  production  credit  corporation. 

AH  agricultural  areas  are  served  by  cooperative, 
national  farm-loan  associations  through  which  Fed- 
eral land  bank  loans  are  made,  and  cooperative, 
production  credit  associations  which  provide  short- 
term  credit  to  fanners.  Associations  of  both  types 
operate  field  offices  to  bring  their  services  closer  to 
farmer-borrowers.  Operating  capital,  facility,  and 
commodity  loans  are  made  to  farmers'  cooperatives 
by  the  13  banks  for  cooperatives,  one  in  each  Farm 
Credit  district  and  a  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  serves  large  regional 
cooperatives. 

Funds  to  make  loans  are  provided  mainly 
through  the  sale  of  consolidated  farm-loan  bonds 
by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  consolidated  deben- 
tures by  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  in 
the  investment  market.  Neither  the  bonds  nor  the 
debentures  are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

In  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1949,  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  farmers'  cooperatives  used  more  than 
$1,500  million  in  credit  obtained  from  the  institu- 
tions and  associations  operating  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Included 
were  287,443  production  credit  association  loans 
totaling  $956  million;  39,522  land  bank  (farm 
mortgage)  loans  for  $182  million,  and  $383  million 
in  credit  extended  to  1,214  farmers'  cooperatives  by 
the  13  banks  for  cooperatives.  The  12  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks,  acting  as  banks  of  dis- 
count for  production  credit  associations,  banks  for 
cooperatives,  and  other  lenders  on  agricultural  se- 
curity, made  loans  and  discounts  totaling  $1,589 
million. 

On  Dec.  31,  1949,  there  were  outstanding  $899 
million  in  land  bank  loans;  $392  million  in  produc- 
tion credit  association  loans;  and  $302  million  in 
loans  of  the  13  banks  for  cooperatives.  Loans  and 
discounts  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
outstanding  on  that  date  totaled  $483  million. 

Farmers  and  farmers'  cooperatives  on  Dec.  31, 
1949,  had  a  total  investment  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  national  farm  loan  associations  and  produc- 
tion credit  associations,  Federal  land  banks,  and 
banks  for  cooperatives  totaling  $138,284,517, 
which  compares  with  $126,555,404  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  Each  borrower  from  or  through  a 
local  association  must  own  stock  in  the  association 
equal  to  5  percent  of  his  loan.  A  farmer  coopera- 
tive borrowing  from  a  bank  for  cooperatives  also  is 
required  to  own  stock  in  the  bank. 

A  change  in  the  law  during  1949  raised  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  land-bank  loan  to  any  one  borrower 
to  $100,000.  Also,  farmers  in  Puerto  Rico  can  now 
form  national  farm-loan  associations.  Previously,  all 
land-bank  loans  made  on  the  island  were  direct 
loans,  with  the  borrower  buying  stock  in  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  Baltimore. 

In  1949,  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  Washington,  D.C.,  operating  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  was  dissolved  and  all 
functions  relating  to  the  Corporation  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  also  has  a  Co- 
operative Research  and  Service  Division,  which  is 
engaged  in  research  and  service  activities  helpful 
to  farmers'  cooperatives.  Governor  in  1949:  I.  W. 
Duggan. 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION.  Services  offered 
farmers  by  this  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  expanded  in  1949  to  include  loans 
to  farm  owners  for  construction  or  repair  of  homes 


and  buildings.  This  new  program  was  authorized 
by  Congress  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  approved 
July  15,  and  a  $27  million  appropriation  for  the 
1950  fiscal  year  was  approved  October  14.  More 
than  4,600  applications  were  received  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  first  loans  were  closed  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  year  in  Alabama,  Minnesota, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Georgia,  and  Arkansas. 

Farm  housing  loans,  like  the  other  loans  ex- 
tended by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  may 
be  made  only  to  families  who  cannot  borrow  the 
necessary  funds  anywhere  else  on  reasonable  terms. 
They  are  repayable  over  periods  up  to  33  years, 
at  4  percent  interest.  War  veterans  have  preference. 

Applications  for  other  kinds  of  credit  increased 
in  1949,  particularly  from  veterans.  Through  No- 
vember, the  agency  made  115,821  farm-operating 
loans  and  1,637  direct  farm-ownership  loans,  and 
insured  1,529  farm-ownership  loans  advanced  by 
private  lenders.  In  the  West  it  made  936  water- 
facilities  loans.  In  addition,  emergency  credit  was 
extended  to  about  2,800  farmers  who  suffered  losses 
from  blizzards,  floods,  droughts,  or  other  produc- 
tion disasters. 

FASHIONS.  If  fashion  showed  any  one  recurrent  mo- 
tivation in  1949  it  was  to  re-live  its  Flaming  Youth 
period.  Like  the  theater  and  Tin  Pan  Alley,  it  took 
a  nostalgic  look  at  the  1920's  and  reincarnated  the 
"flapper*  in  a  milder,  better-mannered  version. 
Masculine  cropped  haircuts  were  an  earmark  of  the 
mode.  The  cloche  hat,  indestructible  essential  in 
flapper  equipment,  boomed  again.  The  chemise 
dress  with  its  U-throated  "bathing  suit"  neckline 
returned — long  in  torso,  usually  complemented  by 
an  accordian-pleated  skirt.  Pearls  put  to  any  use 
belonged  in  the  picture.  Narrow,  slopine  shoulders 
and  an  unaccented  bosom  and  waist  were  fashion's 
ideal.  Trends  of  1920  were  especially  noticeable 
in  dress-up  wear,  accompanied  by  satin  or  velvet 
pumps,  chandelier  earrings,  beaded  or  brocade  eve- 
ning bags. 

For  those  with  a  more  tailored  outlook,  1949  of- 
fered The  Little  Boy  Look.  Emphasis  was  on  neat- 
ness, the  stiff,  starched,  crisp  look  of  a  well- 
scrubbed  prepster.  The  boy's  shirt,  most  popular  in 
pink  cotton  broadcloth,  identified  the  trend.  Stiff 
white  collars  on  dresses  and  suits,  flat  button-strap 
pumps  like  a  boy's  dancing  shoes,  vests,  and  bow- 
tie  scarves  were  in  vogue.  Old-fashioned  fob  watch- 
es dangled  from  belts. 

The  year  1949  was  a  tremendous  one  for  "sepa- 
rates." Skirt  and  blouse  combinations,  often  dyed- 
to-match,  distinguished  themselves  for  sportswear, 
dress  wear,  and  particularly  for  formal  wear.  Wool 
jersey  was  the  winning  fabric  for  casual  clothes. 
Sensation  of  the  summer  was  the  bare-arm  blouse, 
a  boy-collared,  button-front  blouse  of  crisp  cotton, 
cut  sharply  off  the  shoulder  bone.  The  Riviera  Shirt 
was  another  notable,  with  a  wide  winging  collar 
and  a  neckline  that  plunged  to  meet  knotted  shirt 
tails  at  the  midriff.  Sweater  influence,  such  as  neck, 
waist,  and  cuff  ribbing,  appeared  on  everything 
from  suede  jackets  to  cniffon  blouses — beach  wear 
to  formal  wear.  Knitted  evening  blouses  of  boucl£ 
embroidered  with  seed  pearls  or  assorted  glitter 
were  very  popular.  Often  they  were  paired  with 
imitation  fur  evening  skirts  for  a  further  informal 
note. 

Sportswear  and  summer  dresses  bared  necklines 
in  back  as  well  as  in  front.  Outstanding,  almost  uni- 
versal, bathing  suit  of  the  year  was  the  one-piece 
shirred  front  maillot — a  strapless,  tight-legged 
sheath.  Terry-cloth  beach  wear  from  shawls  to 
short  coats  made  fashion  news. 
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Throughout  the  year,  pockets  were  extremely  im- 
portant. Christian  Dior,  leading  French  designer, 
emphasized  above-the-bosom  pockets  in  his  spring 
collection  and  American  designers  followed  suit, 
Then  skirt  pockets  achieved  even  more  popular 
use.  Large  Tcangaroo"  pockets  thrust  themselves 
prominently  below  the  waistline  like  enlarged  work 
pockets  of  a  shoemaker's  apron.  Some  pockets  even 
circled  midway  around  the  back  of  the  skirt.  Cuffs 
were  the  frosting  on  almost  every  coat  suit,  and 
dress  of  the  year.  Generous  cuffs  on  sleeves  and 
pockets  even  in  low  price  lines  gave  an  expensive, 
well-finished  look  to  ready-to-wear. 

Oriental  themes  were  accented.  Most  frequent 
application  was  the  mandarin  collar  on  blouses  and 
dresses.  Paris  hats  showed  Eastern  influence  in 
minaret  silhouettes  and  felt  reproductions  of  the 
Japanese  woman's  pompadour  coiffeur.  Lounging 
clothes  and  coolie  coat  robes  afforded  greatest  ex- 
pression to  the  trend. 

Most  talked-of  dresses  of  the  year  were  the  Fly- 
ing Panel  and  Scissor  Panel  dresses  by  Dior,  which 
were  widely  copied  in  America  in  all  price  lines. 
Both  were  constructed  with  sheath  skirts,  impor- 
tantly disguised  and  modified  for  flattery  and  walk- 
ing ease.  Spring's  Flying  Panel  dress  featured  skirt 
length  panels  attached  at  the  waist  which  spun 
when  the  wearer  walked.  In  his  fall  collection,  Dior 
imposed  crossed  panels  like  open  scissor  blades  on 
his  slim  skirt,  and  the  resulting  slash  allowed  more 
walking  room.  The  hemline,  always  a  closely-ob- 
served index  of  fashion,  rose  slowly,  ending  the 
year  at  mid-calf. 

Whatever  direction  the  individual  woman's  fan- 
cy led  her,  good  grooming  was  requisite.  Long 
gone  was  her  careless,  "tossed  salad'  appearance. 
Gloves  enjoyed  greater  importance  than  in  previous 
years.  Wrist-length  gloves  shared  prominence  with 
the  elbow  gaunuet.  White  piqu£  appeared  every- 
where— on  hats,  handbags,  gloves,  coat  and  dress 
trims.  Spanking  white  collar  and  cuff  sets  were 
bestsellers.  Business  zoomed  in  belts — metal  tipped 
shoelace  belts,  link  or  button  belts,  imitation  fur 
and  velvet  belts,  along  with  the  usual  suedes  and 
smooth  leathers. 

Artificial  flowers  had  a  staggering  success.  Roses 
flourished  everywhere,  all  year — on  lapels,  scarves, 
belts,  and  beneath  starched  white  collars.  Violets 
too  had  a  big  summer  season.  Tiny  scarves,  notably 
the  18-inch  square  in  tiny  prints  topped  sweaters, 
blouses,  and  casual  dresses  all  year  round.  Often 
they  were  worn  entwined  with  pearl  necklaces  or 
with  a  single  rose.  Tortoise  shell  and  its  imitators 
were  very  nigh  fashion  in  buttons,  belts,  handbag 
frames,  and  on  such  hats  as  the  button  trim  helmet. 

All  hats  were  small.  The  afore-mentioned  cloche, 
the  beret,  and  side-slanting  profile  hats  were  the 
greatest  favorites.  Crocheted  hats  reentered  the 
fall  and  winter  scene.  Biggest  jewelry  demand 
was  for  simulated  pearls  and  rhinestones.  Chain 
bracelets  with  chunky  dangles  were  important  nov- 
elty items.  "Picture  frame"  hosiery  outlined  the 
heel  with  special  accent  and  all  hosiery  colors  were 
noticeably  lighter  than  in  recent  years.  Little  Boy 
Flats  and  instep  strap  pumps  were  popular,  as  were 
"nude"  sandals  with  the  slenderest  straps  imagin- 
able. The  unadorned  opera  pump  remained  the  sta- 
ple bestselling  shoe.  White  sneakers  for  sportswear 
replaced  the  moccasin  in  fashion  acceptance. 

Nylon  won  fashion  hegemony,  appearing  in  ev- 
ery conceivable  type  of  clothing — dresses,  blouses, 
raincoats,  sweaters,  bathing  suits,  gloves,  lingerie, 
girdles,  hosiery,  and  umbrellas.  Permanently  pleat- 
ed nylon  was  a  new  development  of  the  wonder 
fabric.  Color  promotions  starred  navy  for  fall  and 


winter  wear.  Blonde  was  the  accessory  color  ladies 
preferred — especially  effective  with  taupes  and 
beige  tones.  Red  registered  high  in  fall  coat  fash- 
ions; white  toppers  took  precedence  for  spring  and 
summer.  White  and  red  were  most  important  for- 
mal wear  colois.  White  and  citrus  colors  dominated 
sport  and  play  clothes. 

Suits  were  slim  of  skirt  and  the  26-inch  fitted 
jacket  was  basic  for  spring.  Two-tone  gabardines 
were  the  big  sellers.  Rayon  suits  were  worn  all  the 
year  round.  Tweeds  and  worsteds  challenged  gab- 
ardine in  autumn.  Jackets  eased  up,  becoming 
bloused,  often  belted.  Casual  coats  took  precedence 
all  year.  Flare-back  toppers  were  spring  neadhners. 
The  butterfly  topper,  a  bolero  length  style,  was  es- 
pecially smart.  Modified  flare  coats  cave  way  to 
straight  and  fitted  silhouettes  in  the  fall.  Fleece  was 
the  biggest  favorite,  rough  tweeds  and  chinchillas 
followea.  Mouton-collared  "Storm  Coats,"  straight- 
cut  in  twill  or  gabardine,  were  a  campus  and  coun- 
try favorite.  Dress-up  faille  toppers  were  success- 
fully launched  in  spring  and  stayed  on  for  summer 
and  winter  cruise  wear. 

Short  fur  coats  stole  the;  show  from  full-length 
fur  coats.  The  sling  cape  with  concealed  armholes 
was  interpreted  in  every  flat  fur  from  American 
broadtail  to  mink  and  was  most  effective  in  a  28-  to 
30-inch  length.  Scarves,  stoles,  and  cape  jackets 
joined  in  the  honors.  Most  revolutionary  aspect  of 
1949's  fur  fashions  was  the  introduction  of  spec- 
trum color  dyeing.  In  addition  to  the  accepted 
browns  and  grey  variations,  furs  were  dyed  mid- 
night blue,  gold,  emerald  green,  plum,  and  pastel 
shades.  Of  these,  midnight  blue  Persian  lamb  and 
Russian  broadtail  were  most  publicized,  but  pro- 
duced scarcely  any  impact  outside  fashion  maga- 
zine pages. 

Surprise  of  the  year  in  fashion  circles  was  Vogue 
magazine's  advance  publication,  before  the  official 
release  date,  of  illustrated  reports  on  the  Paris  cou- 
turiers' August  collections.  In  protest  the  designers' 
syndicate  banned  the  magazine  from  future  show- 
ings but  later  rescinded  the  order. 

— JANE  COLLINS 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION  (FBI).  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  the  imestigative  arm 
of  the  U.S  Department  of  Justice.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  FBI  extends  generally  to  all  Federal  crimes 
not  specifically  assigned  to  another  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Specifically,  it  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  violations  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  collecting  evidence  in  cases 
in  which  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  a  party  in 
interest,  and  doing  other  duties  imposed  by  law. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  FBI  are  located  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  Building  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Field  Offices  are  located  in  strategic  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  FBI,  founded  in  1908,  was  originally 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  present 
name  was  adopted  by  Congressional  enactment  on 
July  1,  1935.  The  FBI,  at  the  time  its  present  Di- 
rector assumed  office  in  1924,  was  completely  re- 
organized. The  FBI  maintains  in  Washington,  in 
addition  to  administrative  offices,  its  Identification 
Division,  the  FBI  Laboratory,  the  FBI  National 
Academy,  and  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  fa- 
cilities. 

The  FBI  Identification  Division,  which  at  pres- 
ent possesses  more  than  113  million  sets  of  finger- 
prints, has  rendered,  since  its  founding  in  1924.  in- 
numerable services  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  law- 
enforcement  officials.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  Identification  Division  received  and 
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handled  104,660  fingerprint  cards,  a  daily  average 
of  less  than  500.  The  peak  year  for  the  Identifica- 
tion Division  was  in  1943  when  a  total  of  28,733,- 
286  fingerprint  cards  were  received. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  the  Iden- 
tification Division  received  and  retained  2,865,624 
fingerprint  cards.  A  total  of  12,780  fugitives  were 
identified  by  fingerprint  searches,  while  contribu- 
tors numbered  12,138.  Fingerprints,  as  well  as  ren- 
dering great  services  to  law  enforcement,  play  hu- 
manitarian roles  for  American  citizens.  The  finger- 
prints on  file  in  the  FBI  Identification  Division, 
during  the  year,  continued  to  locate  missing  per- 
sons, to  identify  victims  of  amnesia,  and  to  identify 
individuals,  otherwise  unidentifiable,  who  were  the 
victims  of  disasters  such  as  airplane  crashes,  fires, 
and  floods. 

The  FBI  Laboratory  was  established  in  1932  to 
bring  the  unlimited  resources  of  science  to  the  aid 
of  law  enforcement.  Today,  the  Laboratory  is 
staffed  with  over  one  hundred  highly  trained  spe- 
cialists and  laboratory  aides  and  possesses  the  best 
scientific  apparatus,  some  of  it  having  been  devel- 
oped by  the  experience  and  research  of  FBI  tech- 
nicians. 

During  the  1949  fiscal  year  21,280  requests  for 
assistance  were  made  of  the  Laboratory,  15,235 
being  in  connection  with  FBI  investigations,  524 
from  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  remaining 
5,521  from  non-Federal  law-enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  nation  in  connection  with  the  inves- 
tigations of  criminal  matters.  In  connection  with 
these  requests  the  Laboratory  received  88,435  spec- 
imens of  evidence  for  examination,  70,503  in  con- 
nection with  FBI  work,  2,241  from  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  15,691  from  non-Federal  agencies. 
These  specimens  required  102,327  scientific  ex- 
aminations of  various  types,  the  submission  of  writ- 
ten reports,  testimony  in  217  cases,  and  depositions 
in  lieu  of  testimonv  in  one  case. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  National 
Fraudulent  Check  File  the  FBI  Laboratory  re- 
ceived for  examination  15,524  fraudulent  checks 
having  a  total  face  value  of  $2,817,912.  The  writ- 
ers of  4,485  of  these  checks  were  identified  with 
signatures  on  fingerprint  cards. 

The  services  of  the  FBI  Laboratory  are  available, 
without  charge,  to  any  duly  constituted  law- 
enforcement  agency.  Later,  if  the  local  case  goes 
to  trial,  the  FBI  technician  who  made  the  original 
scientific  examination  will  testify  in  court,  again 
without  expense  to  local  authorites.  The  FBI  Lab- 
oratory, like  the  Identification  Division  and  the 
FBI  National  Academy,  is  a  cooperative  service  of 
the  FBI  designed  to  strengthen  law  enforcement, 
local,  State  and  national,  throughout  the  nation. 

Three  sessions  of  the  FBI  National  Academy 
were  completed  in  1949.  The  number  of  graduates, 
with  the  completion  of  the  42nd  Session  on  Sept. 
30,  1949,  totaled  2,077,  representing  every  State 
in  the  Union,  all  territorial  possessions,  and  many 
foreign  countries. 

The  FBI  National  Academy  was  founded  in  1935 
to  promote  adequate  training  and  professional 
standards  among  all  law-enforcement  agencies.  The 
Academy  offers  a  12-week  course  three  times  each 
year  to  law-enforcement  officers  who  are  nominated 
by  their  local  superiors  and  who  are  accepted  after 
investigation  by  the  FBI.  No  tuition  or  fees  of  any 
kind  are  charged.  The  faculty  and  facilities  used 
in  the  training  of  FBI  Agents  are  utilized,  and,  in 
addition,  persons  in  highly  specialized  fields  serve 
as  guest  lecturers.  The  first  10  weeks  of  training 
are  devoted  to  a  general  course  in  law  enforcement. 
In  the  final  two  weeks  the  men  take  specialized 


training  in  subjects  selected  by  the  heads  of  their 
respective  departments. 

In  September,  1949,  a  Retraining  Session  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  Associates  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Over  450  former  graduates  of 
the  Academy  returned  for  a  week  of  specialized 
training  in  various  selected  subjects,  including  traf- 
fic, juvenile  control,  investigation  of  crimes,  police 
organization  and  administration,  and  police  train- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  the  training  given  these 
men  has  been  made  available  locally  to  more  than 
100,000  police  officers.  In  this  connection,  the  FBI 
in  the  1949  fiscal  year  participated  in  1,510  local 
Police  Training  Schools  with  an  estimated  attend- 
ance of  75,500  officers. 

Another  cooperative  function  of  the  FBI  is  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Program.  This  Program, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  September  of  1930  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
and  undertaken  by  the  FBI  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
Congress,  is  a  procedure  whereby  the  FBI  acts  as 
a  central  clearing-house  for  statistics  compiled  by 
various  local  law-enforcement  agencies  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  includes  the  reporting  of 
offenses  known  to  the  police,  offenses  cleared  by 
arrest,  persons  arrested,  persons  found  guilty,  and 
the  number  of  police  employees.  The  submission 
of  monthly  and  annual  reports  is  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Scmiannually  the  FBI  makes  a  tabulation  of 
all  statistics  made  available  to  it  and  publishes  them 
in  the  form  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  bulletin. 
These  bulletins  are  then  made  available  to  all  con- 
tributors and  to  the  public. 

The  FBI  during  the  past  year  has  continued  to 
fulfil  its  responsibilities  both  in  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity field  and  in  the  investigation  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. The  total  number  of  convictions  in  all  FBI 
cases  during  the  1949  fiscal  year  was  8,415.  Sen- 
tences imposed  amounted  to  20,077  years,  10 
months,  and  13  days.  In  addition,  there  were  2 
death  and  8  life  sentences.  There  were  5,812  fugi- 
tives located  in  all  cases  investigated  by  the  FBI. 
Of  all  persons  brought  to  court  in  FBI  cases,  97.2 
percent  were  convicted,  93.9  percent  of  the  con- 
victions being  on  pleas  of  guilty. 

As  a  result  of  FBI  investigative  activity  during 
the  1949  fiscal  year,  returns  to  the  taxpayers  to- 
taling $55,936,030  were  effected  in  the  form  of 
fines,  savings,  and  recoveries.  This  figure  represents 
a  65.4  percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1948. 
In  addition,  Renegotiation  Act  claims  adjusted  in 
favor  of  the  Government  amounted  to  $44,541,305. 
an  increase  of  117.2  percent  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  In  the  1949  fiscal  year  there  were  96  robber- 
ies, 102  burglaries,  and  44  larcenies  in  banks  within 
the  FBI's  investigative  jurisdiction.  There  were  109 
convictions.  Sentences  imposed  totaled  1,049  years, 
3  months,  23  days.  Fines  totaling  $54,643  were 
levied.  Recoveries  amounted  to  $896,370.  Several 
vicious  bank  robbery  gangs  were  brought  to  justice. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Kidnaping 
Statute,  passed  June  22,  1932,  the  FBI  has  investi- 
gated 366  cases.  Of  these,  364  have  been  solved. 
The  2  unsolved  cases  are  still  under  active  investi- 
gation. This  statute  makes  unlawful  the  abduction, 
interstate  transportation,  and  holding  of  a  person 
for  ransom,  reward,  or  otherwise.  In  the  1949  fiscal 
year  there  were  23  convictions  under  the  statute. 
One  life  sentence  was  imposed.  Other  sentences 
totaled  415  years,  6  months,  and  2  days. 

The  Interstate  Transportation  of  Stolen  Proper- 
ty Statute  was  passed  in  the  1930's,  making  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  transport  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  stolen  goods  valued  at  $5,000  or 
more.  It  also  provides  punishment  for  the  inter- 
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state  transportation  of  any  altered,  falsely  made, 
forged,  or  counterfeit  security  of  any  value,  and  it 
has  a  pledging  section  covering  stolen  property 
valued  at  $500  or  more,  which  is  transported  across 
State  lines  and  pledged.  This  Act  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  operation  of  interstate  gangs,  which 
include  professional  confidence  men,  jewel  thieves, 
and  fraudulent  check  artists.  The  volume  of  inves- 
tigations and  the  number  of  convictions  for  viola- 
tions involving  this  Act  reached  an  all-time  high 
during  the  1949  fiscal  year.  There  were  346  con- 
victions with  sentences  of  1,093  years,  1  month, 
and  27  days.  Fines  totaled  $57,202  and  recoveries 
effected  amounted  to  $193,590. 

The  FBI  continued  to  investigate  violations  of 
many  other  statutes  within  its  jurisdiction,  includ- 
ing, for  example,  crimes  on  Indian  and  Govern- 
ment reservations,  crimes  on  the  high  seas,  bribery, 
antitrust  matters,  assaulting  and  killing  Federal  of- 
ficers, and  impersonation. 

The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  which  is  the  basic 
statute  under  which  the  FBI  conducts  antitrust  in- 
vestigations, penalizes  monopolies,  and  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade.  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  such  investigations  ordered  by  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in 
recent  years.  In  the  1949  fiscal  year  there  were  173 
convictions  in  all  of  the  FBI's  antitrust  cases. 

Criminal  activity  within  the  purview  of  the  In- 
terstate Transportation  of  Stolen  Motor  Vehicle  or 
Aircraft  Statute  has  been  particularly  intense  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period  when  automobiles  have 
been  costly  and  difficult  to  obtain.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1949,  there  were  10,005  automobiles 
recovered  in  cases  in  this  category  investigated  by 
the  FBI.  There  were  3,625  convictions.  Sentences 
totaled  9,763  years  and  12  days.  Fines  in  the 
amount  of  $36,747  were  levied,  recoveries  amount- 
ed to  $12,839,049,  and  617  fugitives  were  located. 
One  of  the  major  problems  in  this  type  of  violation 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  transportation  of 
'stolen  motor  vehicles  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  for  resale  in  a  lucrative  market. 

All  investigations  under  such  classifications  as 
Civil  Rights  and  Domestic  Violence,  Involuntary 
Servitude  and  Slavery,  Jury  Tampering,  Election 
Laws,  Intimidation  of  Witnesses,  and  Obstruction 
of  Justice  are  handled  by  the  FBI  with  a  maximum 
of  care  and  expedition.  Over  the  years  the  training 
given  to  all  FBI  Agents  has  included  a  study  of 
Civil  Rights  matters  and  instructions  in  the  tech- 
niques of  handling  them. 

A  special  Civil  Rights  school  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  FBI  where  select,  experienced  Special 
Agents  receive  special  training  in  Civil  Rights  mat- 
ters. These  specialists  are  assigned  to  handle  in- 
vestigations under  the  broad  classification  of  Civil 
Rights  and  the  results  of  these  investigations  are 
reviewed  by  a  special  Civil  Rights  Section  in  FBI 
Headquarters.  Periodically,  the  Agents  in  the  field 
who  handle  these  urgent  assignments  attend  re- 
fresher courses  and  receive  additional  training  in 
Civil  Rights  matters. 

During  the  1949  fiscal  year  there  were  6  convic- 
tions under  the  classification  of  Civil  Rights  and 
Domestic  Violence.  There  was  one  conviction  un- 
der the  classification  of  Involuntary  Servitude  and 
Slavery,  one  under  Jury  Tampering,  3  under  Intim- 
idation of  Witnesses,  and  one  under  Obstruction  of 
Justice.  Sentences  imposed  in  these  12  convictions 
totalled  39  years  and  8  months. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  1939,  the 
FBI  has  had  primary  responsibility  for  collecting 
information  relating  to  the  general  security  of  the 
nation.  The  FBI  receives  daily  much  data  concern- 


ing internal  security  matters.  If  information  is  re- 
ceived reflecting  a  violation  within  the  investigative 
jurisdiction  of  the  FBI,  painstaking,  careful  in- 
quiries must  be  made  to  determine  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  information.  If  the  data  pertains  to 
a  matter  over  which  the  FBI  has  no  jurisdiction  it 
will  be  immediately  referred  to  the  interested  gov- 
ernment agency  without  deductive  evaluations, 
conclusions,  or  recommendations. 

FBI  activity  in  the  field  of  special  security  opera- 
tions is  largely  in  the  nature  of  applicant  and  em- 
ployee investigations.  The  bulk  of  the  work  de- 
rives from  Acts  of  Congress  or  Presidential  Orders 
in  which  the  FBI  is  specially  designated  to  make 
security,  character,  or  loyalty  checks.  Most  notable 
of  these  are  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  and 
the  Federal  Employees'  Loyalty  Program. 

During  the  1949  fiscal  year  48,696  requests  for 
applicant  and  employee  investigations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  FBI  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. In  the  12-month  period  from  July  1,  1948, 
to  June  30,  1949,  a  total  of  550,087  loyalty  forms 
of  incumbents,  appointees,  and  applicants  were 
processed.  Full  field  investigations  were  ordered  in 
4,218  cases  predicated  upon  the  processing  of  lov- 
alty  forms,  the  receipt  of  complaints,  and  specific 
requests  for  investigation  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  other  agencies.  During  the  1949 
fiscal  year,  6,472  investigations  were  closed. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Loyalty  Program  on 
Aug.  1,  1947,  a  total  of  2,571,062  loyalty  forms 
have  been  processed,  9,728  full  field  investigations 
have  been  initiated,  and  9,104  of  these  investiga- 
tions have  been  closed.  As  of  June  30,  1949,  there 
were  624  full  field  investigations  pending  and  the 
FBI  has  returned  to  the  Chil  Service  Commission 
2,561,046  applicant,  incumbent,  and  appointee 
forms  marked  "No  Disloyal  Data."  This  represents 
99.6  percent  of  the  total  forms  processed  by  the 
FBI. 

The  FBI  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hiring  or 
firing  of  employees  in  other  agencies.  In  the  Loy- 
alty Program,  as  in  its  Atomic  Energy  investiga- 
tions and  all  other  work,  the  FBI  is  strictly  a  fact- 
finding  organization.  The  facts  collected  are  re- 
ported without  bias,  conclusions,  or  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  employing  agen- 
cies and  the  Loyalty  Hearing  Boards  to  weigh  the 
facts  and  to  take  or  decline  administrative  action. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  reached  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  FBI  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  FBI  reinstituted  the  pro- 
gram of  investigating  applicants  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  on  Jan.  1,  1949.  Since  that 
time,  trie  FBI  has  received  1,506  requests  for  inves- 
tigations of  applicants  and  of  this  number  934  have 
been  completed  and  the  results  furnished  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

— JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION  (FCC).  The 
fifteenth  year  of  operations  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  found  the  number  of 
available  frequencies  inadequate  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing demand  for  additional  radio  facilities.  In 
addition  to  broadcast,  radio  was  being  used  for  a 
growing  number  of  public  and  private  purposes. 
The  rapid  growth  of  mobile  communication,  and 
the  development  of  radar,  microwave  and  electron- 
ic aids  have  contributed  to  problems  of  frequency 
allocation  and  regulation  which  have  international 
as  well  as  domestic  significance. 

The  global  aspect  of  radio  has  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  primary  allocation  of  frequencies 
must  now  be  made  by  treaty  or  other  agreement 
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in  order  to  bring  about  maximum  use  of  frequen- 
cies with  minimum  of  interference.  In  consequence, 
the  Commission  participated  in  a  score  of  interna- 
tional conferences  concerned  with  radio  and  cable 
communication.  At  the  same  time,  it  sought  mutual 
working  arrangements  between  domestic  services. 

The  year  saw  the  ether  crowded  by  about  50  dif- 
ferent classes  of  radio  stations,  most  of  which  were 
expanding,  and  prospective  new  services  seeking 
space.  Existing  stations  and  their  operations  repre- 
sented more  than  700,000  radio  licenses  and  other 
authorizations,  not  counting  over  200,000  associ- 
ated mobile  units. 

In  broadcasting  the  year  was  marked  by  the 
start  of  a  general  television  hearing  looking  to  lift- 
ing the  ban  on  new  TV  station  construction,  resolv- 
ing certain  interference  problems,  proposed  TV  use 
of  additional  channels  'upstairs/'  optional  use  of 
color  TV  under  certain  conditions,  and  a  new  na- 
tional TV  assignment  plan.  Despite  the  "freeze," 
there  were  nearly  a  hundred  TV  stations  operating, 
and  nearly  twenty  others  under  construction. 

The  number  of  FM  (frequency  modulation) 
broadcast  stations  on  the  air  was  nearing  800,  with 
some  50  others  authorized.  FM  service  was  avail- 
able over  most  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country, 
over  most  of  the  West  Coast  area,  and  in  a  number 
of  cities  and  adjacent  rural  areas  in  the  West. 

Despite  the  congested  condition  of  the  standard 
broadcast  band,  AM  authorizations  soared  to  over 
2,200.  In  addition,  there  were  over  70  noncom- 
mercial broadcast  authorizations,  and  international 
broadcast  stations  continued  at  37.  The  10  cate- 
gories of  broadcast  stations  together  represented 
more  than  4,000  stations. 

A  tabulation  of  AM,  FM  and  TV  authorizations 
showed  that  Texas  had  more  such  grants  collec- 
tively than  any  other  state,  followed  by  California, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  North  Carolina  in  that 
order.  However,  Pennsylvania  led  in  FM  authoriza- 
tions, while  New  York  headed  the  TV  list.  Chicago 
had  more  broadcast  grants  than  any  other  city; 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  led  the  FM  and  TV 
lists,  respectively.  During  the  year,  the  first  broad- 
cast station  was  authorized  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  June  the  Commission  affirmed  the  right  of 
broadcast  licensees  to  editorialize  as  part  of  their 
presentation  of  public  issues,  but  reiterated  that 
such  views  may  not  be  used  to  achieve  a  partisan 
or  one-sided  objective.  In  August  the  Commission 
adopted  rules  affecting  "give-away"  programs  but, 
in  view  of  litigation,  postponed  their  effective  date 
until  final  court  determination. 

The  nonbroadcast  services  underwent  a  revision 
of  frequency  allocations  and  rules  concerning  two- 
way  mobile  communication,  which  became  effec- 
tive July  1.  Two  new  groups  of  services  were  es- 
tablished— Land  Transportation  and  Industrial. 
Rules  to  enable  citizens  to  use  two-way  personal- 
ized radio  for  short-distance  communication  when 
approved  sets  become  available  went  into  effect 
June  1. 

The  Safety  and  Special  Radio  Services  totaled 
some  150,000  stations,  including  30,000  aeronauti- 
cal; 22,000  marine;  6,000  police,  fire,  etc.;  5,000 
industrial;  3,500  railroad,  urban  transit,  bus,  taxi- 
cab,  etc.;  84,000  amateur;  200  citizens,  and  500 
experimental.  These  figures  do  not  include  mobile 
units  covered  in  such  authorizations.  The  former 
numbered  43,000  police,  17.000  fire,  7,000  forestry; 
27,000  industrial;  3,700  rail  transportation;  50,000 
taxicabs;  and  600  trucks  and  buses. 

Telephone  facilities  continued  to  expand  and  the 
telegraph  system  pushed  its  mechanization  pro- 
gram. The  former  extended  its  coaxial  cable  net- 


work, and  both  were  engaged  in  microwave  opera- 
tion. The  number  of  fixed  common  carrier  radio 
stations  numbered  about  one  thousand,  but  24 
times  that  many  mobile  units  were  engaged  in  radio 
common  carrier  service.  Telephone  companies  and 
non-telephone  companies  were  serving  vehicles  in 
more  than  200  cities.  The  United  States  had  40 
million  telephones.  The  Bell  System  operated  about 
82  percent  of  the  nation's  total,  handling  over  42 
billion  calls  a  year.  Dial  systems  were  on  the  in- 
crease. 

In  January  the  eastern  and  midwestern  coaxial 
cable  networks  were  connected.  Microwave  links 
were  added  or  proposed.  Coaxial  facilities,  besides 
being  used  for  ordinary  communication,  are  avail- 
able for  relaying  television  programs.  Western  Un- 
ion proceeded  with  its  $72  million  modernization 
program,  which  involved  the  use  of  a  microwave 
circuit  connecting  New  York,  Washington  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

On  the  urgent  plea  of  overseas  telegraph  carriers 
for  additional  revenue,  the  Commission  authorized, 
effective  in  February,  increased  rates  estimated  to 
produce  over  $3,100,000  annually.  Direct  radio- 
telegraph service  was  available  with  some  70  over- 
seas points,  most  of  which  connect  with  foreign 
carriers.  International  cable  and  radiotelegraph 
companies  handled  more  than  562  million  paid 
words,  of  which  282  million  were  outgoing. 

Raoiio  operator  authorizations  approached  the 
600,000  mark,  comprising  nearly  400,000  commer- 
cial operators,  110,000  special  radiotelephone  au- 
thorizations to  civilian  flyers,  and  over  83,000  ama- 
teur operators. 

The  Commission's  engineering  staff  made  over 
30,000  field  investigations,  including  11,000  ships 
and  12,500  land  stations,  and  served  21,000  viola- 
tion and  other  notices.  It  also  handled  over  28,000 
monitoring  cases,  inquired  into  7,600  cases  of  in- 
terference, located  155  unlicensed  radio  operations, 
and  responded  to  150  requests  to  help  locate  lost 
aircraft.  In  addition,  it  gave  41,200  operator  ex- 
aminations and  issued  about  100,000  operator  au- 
thorizations. 

Research  was  also  hard  pressed  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  mounting  tempo  of  radio  activity.  This  was 
emphasized  in  the  work  of  the  Commission's  tech- 
nical staff  in  studying  frequency  behavior,  service 
ranges,  interference,  channel  separations,  power 
limitations,  and  other  highly  complicated  matters 
that  are  fundamental  to  frequency  allocation  and 
the  establishment  of  rules  and  standards.  Such 
study  particularly  concerned  questions  affecting 
television,  new  non-broadcast  services,  and  low- 
power  systems  and  devices.  Certain  new  manufac- 
tured equipment  was  tested  at  the  Commission's 
laboratory  before  being  placed  on  the  market. 
-—GEORGE  O.  GDLLINGHAM 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA.  Established  in  1908  to  act  for  Protestant 
Churches  in  matters  of  common  interest.  It  now 
includes  23  Protestant  denominations  and  4  branch- 
es of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  A  mid-century 
"United  Evangelistic  Advance"  was  launched,  to 
continue  throughout  1950.  Through  Church  World 
Service,  contributions  and  relief  supplies  valued  at 
$8,715,486  were  distributed  through  churches  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  a  ministry  to  displaced  per- 
sons was  carried  on.  There  were  8,000  DPs  reset- 
tled in  this  country. 

The  Council's  Department  of  the  Church  and 
Economic  Life  undertook  a  three-year  study  of  eth- 
ical aspects  of  economic  practices.  A  Christian  mes- 
sage was  sponsored  daily  over  a  national  radio  net- 
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work  throughout  the  year,  and  a  series  of  13  radio 
dramas  was  presented  depicting  the  pastor  as  per- 
sonal counsellor.  A  national  study  conference  on 
the  churches  and  international  affairs  was  held. 
Studies  were  completed  on  "Older  People  and  the 
Church"  and  "Women  in  American  Church  Life." 
Interdenominational  materials  were  produced  for 
special  occasions,  as  well  as  to  interest  young  men 
in  the  ministry. 

City-wide  observance  of  Reformation  Sunday  in 
131  communities,  visitation  evangelism  programs  in 
24  cities,  house-to-house  canvasses  in  23  cities,  and 
26  University  Christian  Missions  were  features  of 
the  evangelistic  program.  The  Council  also  carried 
on  education  for  Christian  family  life  and  held  in- 
ter-racial institutes  for  leadership  training. 

Publications:  Information  Service,  Federal  Coun- 
cil Bulletin  (monthly),  Interracial  News  Letter  ( bi- 
monthly), and  Town  and  Country  Church.  Offi- 
cers: President,  Bishop  John  S.  Stamm.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Douglas  Horton.  Treasurer,  Harper  Sib- 
ley.  Ceneral  Secretary,  Rev.  Samuel  McCrea  Cav- 
ert.  National  Offices:  297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.Y.,  also  122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washing- 
ton 5,  D.C. 

FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION.  The  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  developing  an 
insurance  program  to  protect  fanners'  crop  invest- 
ments against  loss  from  unavoidable  production 
risks  such  as  weather,  insects,  and  plant  diseases. 
The  Corporation  is  charged  with  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  crop  investment  protection  on  a  business- 
like basis  with  farmers  paying  premiums  for  the 
protection  that  will  balance  over  a  period  of  years 
with  the  losses  paid  insured  farmers  whose  crops 
are  destroyed  by  natural  hazards  beyond  their  con- 
trol. The  protection  offered  is  limited  to  the  cost  of 
producing  the  insured  crop  in  an  area. 

In  1948  and  1949  legislation  permitted  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  to  be  offered  to  farmers  in  200 
wheat  counties,  56  cotton  counties,  50  corn  coun- 
ties, 50  flax  counties,  35  tobacco  counties,  and  20 
counties  on  trial  programs  which  were  operated  on 
dry  edible  beans  and  a  multiple  crop  insurance 
plan. 

After  1947  and  1948  experience  showed  a  sub- 
stantial balance  of  premiums  over  indemnities — 
$10  million  in  1947  and  $5.5  million  in  1948,  the 
81st  Congress  authorized  a  gradual  expansion  of 
the  program  to  additional  counties.  In  each  of  the 
next  four  years  the  Corporation  may  increase  the 
number  of  counties  in  wnich  each  commodity  pro- 
gram operates  by  half  the  number  authorized  for 
the  1948  operations. 

In  addition,  authorization  was  provided  for  op- 
erating the  Multiple  Crop  Insurance  plan  in  50 
counties  in  1950  and  adding  25  counties  in  each  of 
the  next  three  years.  The  Multiple  Plan  is  a  new 
development  in  the  Corporation's  efforts  to  develop 
sound  actuarial  bases  and  methods  of  providing 
farmers  protection  against  crop  disasters  that  de- 
stroy their  investments.  Under  this  plan  the  farm- 
er's total  investment  in  several  crops  is  insured  un- 
der one  policy  so  that  all  or  a  major  portion  of  his 
investment  in  crop  production  can  be  insured  at  a 
very  reasonable  premium  rate  due  to  the  offsetting 
of  risk  that  results  from  insuring  several  crops  un- 
der the  same  policy. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
program  is  to  provide  all  farmers  the  opportunity 
to  insure  their  crop  investments  against  loss  from 
causes  beyond  their  control,  with  farmers  paying 
annual  premiums  for  this  protection  based  on  the 


actual  loss  experience  of  their  county.  It  is  to  be 
expected  under  sound  operations  that  the  premiums 
paid  by  farmers  will  exceed  losses  paid  in  good 
crop  years  and  that  the  reverse  will  be  true  in  years 
of  generally  poor  crops  or  when  crop  disasters  are 
spread  over  large  sections  of  the  nation's  farming 


FEDERAL   DEPOSIT   INSURANCE   CORPORATION    (FDIC). 

An  independent  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
organized  under  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  to  in- 
sure the  deposits  of  all  banks  which  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  insurance  under  the  law.  The  major 
functions  of  the  Corporation  are  to  pay  off  the  de- 
positors of  insured  banks  closed  without  adequate 
provision  having  been  made  to  pay  claims  of  their 
depositors,  to  act  as  receiver  for  all  suspended  na- 
tional banks  and  for  suspended  State  banks  when 
appointed  by  State  authorities,  and  to  prevent  the 
continuance  or  development  of  unsafe  and  unsound 
banking  practices.  The  Corporation  may  also  make 
loans  to  or  purchase  assets  from  the  insured  banks 
when  such  loans  or  purchases  will  facilitate  a  merg- 
er or  consolidation  and  will  reduce  the  probable 
loss  to  the  Corporation. 

On  June  30,  1949,  total  assets  of  the  Corporation 
amounted  to  $1,141.772,000.  Liabilities  amounted 
to  $7,559,000.  Total  surplus  was  $1,134,213,000. 
The  onginal  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  which 
had  no  vote  and  was  not  entitled  to  receive  divi- 
dends, was  retired  under  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
363  and  813  of  1947  and  1948  from  the  surplus  of 
the  Corporation  in  excess  of  $1,000  million.  On 
Sept.  9,  1947,  the  original  subscription  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  amounting  to  $139,300,000, 
was  retired  in  full  and  in  addition,  $7,396,000  out 
of  $150  million  of  stock  held  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  was  repaid.  Additional  payments  in  mul- 
tiples of  $10  million  were  made  as  the  money  be- 
came available.  On  Aug.  30,  1948,  final  payment 
of  $12,604,000  was  made. 

Of  the  14,199  operating  commercial  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sions on  June  30,  1949,  deposits  in  13,423  banks 
were  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  Of  the  530  mutual  savings  banks,  191 
were  insured  by  the  Corporation.  Chairman  in 
1949:  Maple  T.  Harl. 

FEDERAL    MEDIATION    AND    CONCILIATION    SERVICE. 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  independent  agency,  was  created  by  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  Principal  ob- 
jective of  the  Service  is  to  prevent  or  minimize  in- 
terruptions of  the  free  flow  of  commerce  growing 
out  of  labor-management  disputes  by  assisting  the 
parties  to  settle  such  disputes  through  conciliation 
and  mediation. 

In  carrying  out  its  duties  the  Service  places  pri- 
mary emphasis  upon  the  prevention  of  disputes 
and  the  promotion  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  Normally,  the  Service  provides  mediation 
and  conciliation  services  in  specific  disputes  only 
when  there  is  threatened  such  a  significant  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  as  clearly  to  require  Federal 
intercession.  Employers  and  unions  are  encouraged 
to  resolve  industrial  differences  by  themselves  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  section  8(d)  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  employers  and  unions  are  re- 
quired to  file  with  the  Service  a  notice  of  every 
dispute  affecting  commerce  not  settled  within  30 
days  after  prior  service  of  a  notice  to  terminate  or 
modifv  an  existing  contract.  The  parties  are  re- 
quired at  the  same  time  to  notify  the  respective 
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state  or  territorial  agency  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  dispute.  The  Service  cooperates  fully  with  state 
and  other  conciliation  agencies  and  suggests  to  the 
parties  the  utilization  of  such  facilities  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent. 

Trie  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
also  established  the  National  Labor-Management 
Panel,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  advise  the  Director 
of  the  Service  on  the  avoidance  of  industrial  con- 
troversies and  the  manner  in  which  mediation  and 
voluntary  adjustment  shall  be  administered,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  controversies  affecting 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  Service  has  a  staff  of  about  220  active  con- 
ciliators operating  through  twelve  regional  offices 
under  the  guidance  of  a  very  small  national  office 
staff. 

During  the  calendar  year  1949  the  Service  re- 
ceived approximately  21,000  calls  for  its  services. 
Of  this  number  only  about  15,000  cases  were  prop- 
erly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Service. 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION  (FPC).  An  independent 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  first  es- 
tablished in  1920,  which  has  jurisdiction  to  license 
hydroelectric  power  projects  on  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  on  public  lands,  to  regulate 
electric  utilities  engaged  in  the  transmission  or  sale 
at  wholesale  of  electric  energy  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  natural-gas  companies  engaged  in  the 
transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  for  resale  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  Commission  also  has  mis- 
cellaneous authority  with  respect  to  public  power 
projects  under  the  Bonneville  Act,  the  Fort  Peck 
Act,  various  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 
acts  and  other  statutes.  Chairman:  Nelson  Lee 
Smith. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM.  Board  of  Governors: 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  chairman,  Marnner  S.  Eccles, 
M.  S.  Szymczak,  Ernest  G.  Draper,  R.  M.  Evans, 
James  K.  Vardaman,  Jr.  Address.  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Reserve  Banks  arc  maintained  in  Boston;  New 
York;  Philadelphia;  Cleveland;  Richmond;  Atlanta; 
Chicago;  St.  Louis;  Minneapolis;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Dallas;  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  established 
(1913)  under  an  Act  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  central  supervisory  authority  over 
banking  and  currency.  The  System  comprises  the 
Board  of  Governors;  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee;  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their 
24  branches  situated  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  Federal  Advisory  Council.  All 
national  banks  are  members;  also  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  which  apply  for  and  are  admitted 
to  membership  upon  complying  with  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  representing  financial, 
agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
from  various  sections  of  the  country.  No  two  mem- 
bers may  be  from  the  same  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
trict. The  principal  duties  of  the  Board  consist  of 
exerting  an  influence  over  credit  conditions,  in 
order  to  avoid  injurious  credit  expansion  or  con- 
traction, and  supervising  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and  member  banks.  It  is  authorized  to  change  the 
requirements  governing  reserves  maintained  by 
member  banks  against  deposits,  and  to  review  and 
determine  the  discount  rates  charged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  on  their  discounts  and  advances. 
To  curb  undue  diversion  of  funds  into  speculative 
operations,  the  Board  has  authority  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  credit  that  may  be  initially  extended  and 


subsequently  maintained  on  any  security  ( with  cer- 
tain exceptions)  registered  on  a  national  securities 
exchange. 

Other  duties  of  the  Board  include  supervision  of 
the  issue  and  retirement  of  Federal  Reserve  notes; 
regulation  of  interest  payments  by  member  banks 
on  time  and  savings  deposits;  and  regulation  ot  in- 
ternational or  foreign  banking  by  member  banks.  It 
has  authority  to  remove  officers  and  directors  of 
member  banks  for  continued  violations  of  law  or 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  their  banks.  It  also  may  suspend  member 
banks  from  the  use  of  the  credit  facilities  of  the  Re- 
serve System  for  making  undue  use  of  bank  credit 
for  speculative  purposes  or  for  any  other  purpose 
considered  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  credit  conditions.  To  meet  its  expenses  and 
pay  the  salaries  of  its  members,  the  Board  makes 
semiannual  assessments  upon  the  Reserve  Banks  in 
proportion  to  their  capital  stock  and  surplus. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Reserve  Banks  is  all 
"owned"  by  the  member  banks,  as  required  by  law, 
and  may  not  be  transferred  or  hypothecated.  Mem- 
ber banks  arc  required  to  buy  stock  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  their  district  in  an  amount  equal  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  subscribing  bank's  paid  up  capital  and 
surplus.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  primarily 
bankers'  banks.  Their  principal  activities  consist  of 
holding  the  reserves  which  member  banks  are  re- 
quired to  maintain,  supplying  banks  with  currency 
and  coin  as  needed,  providing  a  nationwide  check 
clearing  and  collection  system,  making  loans  to 
member  banks,  engaging  in  open  market  operations 
as  referred  to  below,  making  transfers  of  funds  by 
wire,  and  acting  as  depositaries  and  fiscal  agents 
of  the  United  States. 

Federal  Open  Market  Committee.  All  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  also  serve  on  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  whose  membership  also  includes  five 
representatives  of  the  Reserve  Banks.  The  Com- 
mittee regulates  open  market  operations  conducted 
by  the  Reserve  Banks  with  a  view  to  accommo- 
dating commerce  and  business  and  with  regard  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  general  credit  situation  of 
the  country.  These  open  market  operations  consist 
of  the  purchase  and  sale  in  the  open  market  of 
Government  obligations,  certain  other  securities, 
and  bills  of  exchange  and  bankers'  acceptances  eli- 
gible for  discount  by  the  Reserve  Banks. 

Federal  Advisory  Council.  The  Council  is  composed 
of  12  representative  bankers,  one  from  each  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District,  who  are  selected  annually 
by  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  respective  Federal 
Reserve  Banks.  It  meets  in  Washington  at  least 
four  times  a  year  and  confers  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  business  conditions  and  makes  ad- 
visory recommendations  to  the  Board  regarding  the 
affairs  of  the  System. 

FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY  (FSA).  An  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  established  in  1939  to 
promote  "social  and  economic  security,  educational 
opportunity,  and  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation."  The  constituent  organizations  of  the 
Agency  are  the  Office  of  Education^  the  Public 
Health  Service  (including  Freedmens  Hospital); 
the  Social  Security  Administration;  the  Office  of 
Special  Services,  which  includes  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation, Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation  and 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital.  The  Agency  also  partic- 
ipates in  the  work  of  Howard  University,  the  Co- 
lumbia Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Operations  of  the 
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Agency  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator. 

Integration  of  all  the  major  operating  programs, 
at  the  regional  level,  is  achieved  through  10  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  Regional  Offices,  each  headed 
by  a  Federal  Security  Regional  Director.  On  Aug. 
20,  1949,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  pre- 
viously part  of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1949.  Op- 
erations of  the  major  constituent  units  during  1949 
are  outlined  below. 

The  Office  of  Education  was  established  "to  col- 
lect and  diffuse  educational  facts  and  statistics  to 
show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education"  and 
"to  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country."  The  Office  conducts  fact-finding  and  ad- 
visory services,  including  biennial  surveys  of  the 
status  of  education  in  the  country;  studies  of  cur- 
rent school  problems  and  of  particular  fields  of  ed- 
ucation; studies  for  libraries;  and  information  on 
education  in  other  countries,  including  promotion 
of  intercultiiral  relations  through  schools  and  col- 
leges. Field  services  include  surveys  of  State  and 
local  school  systems  as  well  as  of  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  other  educational  institutions,  cooperative 
studies  with  representatives  of  educational  systems 
and  organizations,  and  advice  and  information  for 
school  officials  and  other  Government  agencies. 

In  the  year  1949,  the  major  problem  facing  the 
country's  educational  systems  continued  to  be  over- 
crowded classrooms  and  lack  of  teachers.  While  the 
teacher  shortage  eased  off  somewhat,  it  was  still 
critical  for  elementary  schools,  particularly  in  rural 
areas.  The  serious  shortage  of  adequate  school 
buildings  for  a  record-breaking  school  population 
meant  overcrowded  classrooms  and  makeshift  ex- 
pedients. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1948-49  the  Public  Health 
Service  continued  its  close  working  relationships 
with  State  and  local  health  authorities,  voluntary 
health  agencies,  research  and  training  institutions, 
hospital  agencies,  and  professional  organizations. 
As  the  major  agency  of  tne  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  health,  the  Public  Health  Service  ad- 
ministers Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  health 
services  and  provides  technical  and  consultative  as- 
sistance as  well.  State  and  local  appropriations  in 
the  fiscal  year  for  general  public  health  work,  tu- 
berculosis, venereal  diseases,  cancer,  and  mental 
health  were  the  largest  in  history.  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  for  these  purposes  were  also  larger, 
totaling  $36.4  million. 

In  the  hospital  construction  program,  Federal 
grants  totaled  $10.8  million.  By  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  all  States  and  Territories  had  completed 
their  surveys  and  plans,  and  almost  800  projects 
had  been  approved  for  grants.  These  projects  rep- 
resented 450  health  centers  and  more  than  38,000 
hospital  beds  to  be  added,  chiefly  in  rural  areas,  to 
the  Nation's  health  resources.  Amendments  of  July, 
1949,  to  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
increased  to  $150  million  ( through  June,  1955 )  the 
annual  Federal  amount  authorized  to  assist  States 
and  communities  in  construction  of  hospitals  and 
health  centers,  and  established  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  a  program  of  research  and  demonstrations 
on  hospital  administration. 

The  Public  Health  Service's  fundamental  pro- 
grams of  health  protection  and  promotion  went 
forward  during  the  year.  It  collected  and  compiled 
vital  health  statistics,  basic  for  all  health  programs. 
Its  foreign  and  interstate  quarantine  activities  pro- 
tected the  Nation  from  the  introduction  of  epidem- 
ic diseases  from  abroad  and  their  spread  from  State 
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to  State.  Its  system  of  standards,  inspection,  and  li- 
censing ensured  safe  and  potent  vaccines,  serums, 
and  other  biologic  products  in  interstate  sales. 
More  than  80,000  patients  were  treated  in  its  hos- 
pitals, and  its  professional  personnel  provided  med- 
ical care  or  medical  administration  in  many  other 
Federal  agencies. 

The  National  Heart  Institute,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  were  established  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  to  complement  the  exist- 
ing institutes  for  cancer  research,  experimental  bi- 
ology and  medicine,  and  microbiology.  The  PHS 
allocated  some  $2  million  in  grants  ana  contract  au- 
thorizations to  7  institutions,  for  the  construction 
of  additional  research  facilities  in  cancer,  and  in 
cardiovascular,  mental,  and  nervous  diseases.  The 
research  fellowship  program  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  also  made  advanced  research  train- 
ing available  to  430  scientists  in  institutions  of  their 
own  choosing. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  responsible 
for  Federal  operations  of  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  for  administering  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act. 

Under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance program,  monthly  benefits  totaling  $51.5  mil- 
lion were  being  paid  in  June,  1949,  to  more  than 
2.5  million  persons — retired  workers  and  their 
wives  and  survivors  of  deceased  insured  workers. 
These  benefits,  financed  by  contributions  paid  by 
the  wage  earner  and  his  employer,  are  based  on  his 
wages  from  covered  employment.  Protection 
against  wage  loss  is  also  available  to  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  State-Federal  unemployment  insurance 
system.  The  weekly  benefits  are  financed  by  em- 
ployer contributions.  In  the  fiscal  year  1949  the 
State  systems  paid  out  $1,193  million  to  about  5.6 
million  unemployed  workers  who  qualified  on  the 
basis  of  their  previous  employment  and  for  whom 
suitable  jobs  could  not  be  found. 

Some  2.6  million  needy  aged  and  71,200  needv 
blind  persons  and  nearly  1,370,000  dependent  chil- 
dren were  receiving  assistance  in  June,  1949,  under 
the  special  public  assistance  programs.  During  the 
fiscal  year,  $1,800  million  was  expended  for  these 
3  groups  by  Federal,  State  and  local  governments, 
of  which  $928  million  was  paid  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
child  welfare  programs,  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  $22  million  annually  to  help  States  ex- 
tend and  improve  State  and  community  services  for 
mothers  and  children. 

In  June,  1949,  more  than  4,300  employee  credit 
unions,  chartered  under  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  were  in  operation,  with  a  total  membership  of 
more  than  1.8  million  persons. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  admin- 
isters Federal  grants  and  provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  State-operated  Nation-wide  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  physically  and  mental- 
ly handicapped  civilians,  which  prepares  them  for 
and  places  them  in  jobs  that  utilize  their  best  skills 
and  capacities.  In  the  fiscal  year  1949,  a  record  to- 
tal of  58,000  persons  were  rehabilitated  into  self- 
sustaining  employment.  Another  11,250  were  re- 
habilitated to  the  point  where  they  were  employed 
but  were  being  observed  for  a  reasonable  period  to 
assure  that  they  and  their  employers  were  mutually 
satisfied.  A  third  croup  of  almost  11,000  were  pre- 
pared for  and  ready  to  enter  employment.  Earnings 
of  these  rehabilitants,  which  were  $17  million  an- 
nually before  rehabilitation,  were  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $93  million  during  the  first  year  after  rehabilita- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year,  133,714  disabled  per- 
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sons  were  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, including,  as  needed,  medical,  surgical,  psy- 
chiatric, and  hospital  care,  vocational  counseling 
and  guidance,  and  training. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  responsi- 
sible  for  enforcing  Federal  laws  guaranteeing  the 
safety,  purity,  and  accurate  labeling  of  commodi- 
ties manufactured,  shipped,  and  stored  by  more 
than  77,000  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  firms  doing 
interstate  business.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949, 
some  16,000  factory  investigations  were  made  to 
check  observance  of  the  law  and  70,000  samples 
of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  were  examined.  Vio- 
lative  domestic  shipments  led  to  the  institution  of 
nearly  2,200  seizure,  criminal,  and  injunction  ac- 
tions in  the  Federal  courts.  In  addition,  some  6,400 
imported  products  that  failed  to  meet  United  States 
requirements  were  detained  at  ports  of  entry. 

The  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation  admin- 
isters laws  through  which,  in  the  fiscal  year  1949, 
full  medical  care  and  statutory  compensation  bene- 
fits were  provided  for  nearly  250,000  injured  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents. 

In  all  its  programs,  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
is  concerned  with  conserving  and  developing  the 
human  resources  of  the  Nation,  through  opportuni- 
ties for  education,  safeguards  against  sickness  and 
disease,  and  protection  against  the  economic  haz- 
ards of  unemployment,  disability,  and  old  age. 

— OSCAR  R.  EWING 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  (FTC).  An  administrative 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  established  in 
1914,  and  consisting  of  five  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  It  administers  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act;  certain  sections  of  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act;  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act;  the  Export 
Trade  Act,  and  certain  sections  of  the  Lannam 
Trade-Mark  Act. 

Under  these  statutes,  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion, in  general,  are:  (1)  to  promote  free  and  fair 
competition  in  interstate  trade  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  through  prevention  of  price-fixing  agree- 
ments or  combinations,  boycotts,  injurious  price 
and  other  unlawful  discriminations,  and  other  prac- 
tices which  are  in  restraint  of  trade  or  which  other- 
wise constitute  unfair  methods  of  competition  or 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices;  (2)  to  safe- 
guard the  consuming  public  oy  preventing  the  dis- 
semination of  false  advertisements,  including  those 
relating  to  food,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  therapeutic 
devices  which  may  be  injurious  to  health;  (3)  to 
protect  industry,  trade  and  the  consumer  against 
the  unrevealed  presence  of  substitutes  and  mixtures 
in  wool  products;  (4)  to  supervise  the  operations 
of  export  trade  associations  granted  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws;  (5)  to  apply  to  the  Commission- 
er of  Patents  for  cancellation  of  trade-marks  ob- 
tained fraudulently  or  in  violation  of  other  provi- 
sions of  law;  and  ( 6 )  to  conduct  investigations  of 
economic  conditions  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce and  to  make  the  resulting  facts  available  to 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949  the  Commission  is- 
sued 96  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the  laws 
under  its  jurisdiction,  entered  47  orders  to  cease 
and  desist  from  proved  violations,  and  accepted 
139  stipulations  in  which  respondents  voluntarily 
agreed  to  discontinue  unfair  practices.  Trade  prac- 
tice rules,  by  which  unfair  practices  may  be  elim- 
inated voluntarily  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  were 
promulgated  for  the  following  industries:  handker- 
chief, yeast,  oil  heating  (New  England),  trade 


pamphlet  binding  (New  York),  and  rayon,  nylon, 
and  silk  converting. 

Economic  reports  prepared  for  submission  to 
Congress  resulted  from  investigations  of  the  ferti- 
lizer industry  and  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  certain  manufacturing  corporations.  The 
Commission  also  continued,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  pub- 
lication of  quarterly  reports  disclosing  the  financial 
characteristics  and  operating  results  of  American 
manufacturing  corporations.  Commissioners:  Low- 
ell B.  Mason  (Acting  Chairman),  William  A. 
Ayres,  John  Carson,  and  James  M.  Mead. 

FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY  (FWA).  Established  under 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Government  re- 
organization plan  of  June  30,  1939,  its  functions 
were  consolidated  in  the  new  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  which  was  created  July  1, 
1949,  by  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  On  Aug.  20,  1949,  the  Pub- 
lic Roads  Administration,  one  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency's  constituent  organizations,  was  transferred 
from  General  Services  Administration  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  where  it  became  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  under  terms  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Government  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7. 

FENCING.  The  56th  championships  of  the  Amateur 
Fencers  League  of  America,  held  in  New  York  in 
June,  drew  representatives  from  14  divisions.  Salle 
Santelli  annexed  the  lion's  share  of  the  titles  as 
Norman  Lewis  repeated  with  the  epee  and  Dr. 
Tibor  Nyilas  kept  his  3- weapon  laurels. 

Other  national  champions  were:  foil — Dr.  Daniel 
Bukantz,  Fencers  Club  of  New  York;  saber — Col. 
Umberto  DeMartino,  Washington  Fencing  Club: 
foil  team — Fencers  Club  (Dr.  Bukantz,  Nathaniel 
Lubell,  Austin  Prokoup,  Charles  Stemhardt);  epee 
team — Salle  Santelli  (Jose  de  Capriles,  Marvin 
Metzger,  Pieter  Miier,  Paul  Moss);  saber  team — 
Salle  Santelli  (Jack  Gorlin,  Allan  Kwartler,  Dr. 
Nyilas,  George  Worth);  3-weapon  team — Salle 
Santelli  (Albert  Axelrod,  de  Capriles,  Worth); 
women's  foil — Polly  Craus,  Faulkner  School  of 
Fencing;  women's  team — Faulkner  School  of  Fenc- 
ing (Polly  Craus,  Marion  Frese,  Bernardine  Meis- 
lahn). 

The  following  won  world  titles  at  Cairo,  Egypt, 
in  April:  foil — C.  Doriola,  France;  epee — E.  Man- 
giarotti,  Italy;  saber — G.  Dare,  Italy;  women's  foil 
— Ellen  Muller-Preiss,  Austria. 

Army  and  Rutgers  tied  for  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  3-weapon  honors,  the  individ- 
ual victors  being  foil — Ralph  Tedeschi,  Rutgers; 
saber — Al  Treves,  Rutgers;  epee — Dick  Bowman, 
Army.  Intercollegiate  Fencing  Association  winners 
were:  foil — Francis  Kramer,  C.C.N.Y.;  epee — Bow- 
man; saber — C.  Johnston,  Princeton;  3-weapon 
team— N.Y.U.;  foil  team— N.Y.U.  and  C.C.N.Y. 
tied;  epee  team — Navy;  saber  team — N.Y.U. 
Women  s  intercollegiate  honors  were  won  by  New 
York  University  as  Diane  Greenberg  kept  the  in- 
dividual title.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

FIJI.  A  British  colony  in  the  South  Pacific,  due  east 
of  northern  Australia,  consisting  of  some  250  is- 
lands, about  80  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  the  de- 
pendent island  of  Rotuma.  Total  area:  7,083  square 
miles,  of  which  Viti  Levu,  the  largest  island,  occu- 
pies 4,053  square  miles.  Population  (1948  est): 
277,472  (incl.  Rotuma).  Capital:  Suva  (pop.  15,- 
522).  Education  (1947):  454  schools  of  all  kinds, 
with  45,811  pupils.  The  European  and  Fijian  pop- 
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ulation  is  predominantly  Christian.  Most  of  the  In- 
dians ( 129,671 )  are  Hindus. 

Bananas,  coconuts,  maize,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and 
tobacco  are  the  principal  products.  Valuable  woods 
are  obtained  in  some  of  the  southern  islands.  Trade 
(1948):  imports  £5,944,834;  exports  £7,789,512 
(in  Fijian  pounds.  £F111=  £100  sterling.)  Fi- 
nance (1948  est):  revenue  £2,157,000;  expendi- 
ture £1,982,000. 

Fiji  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  and  a  legislative  council.  The 
governor  is  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western 
Pacific.  Governor:  Sir  Brian  Freeston. 

FILIPINO  REHABILITATION  COMMISSION.  A  Commis- 
sion created  by  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  29, 
1944,  to  investigate  and  formulate  recommenda- 
tions on  all  matters  affecting  postwar  economy, 
trade,  finance,  economic  stability,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  the  matter 
of  damages  to  public  and  private  property  and  to 
persons  occasioned  by  enemy  attack  and  occupa- 
tion. Chairman,  Millard  E.  Tydings  (United 
States);  Vice  Chairman,  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Ro- 
mulo. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW.  The  financial  situation  of  corpo- 
rations and  the  security  markets  in  1949  reflected 
general  business  conditions,  which  were  character- 
ized by  a  recession  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and 
a  substantial  recovery  during  the  latter  part.  In  the 
earlier  months,  the  fear  of  a  drastic  slump  caused 
many  business  concerns  to  take  steps  to  improve 
their  liquidity.  They  reduced  inventories  and  re- 
paid large  amounts  of  bank  loans  and  other  current 
debts,  as  well  as  reducing  the  rate  of  increase  in 
credit  to  customers. 

Because  of  the  improvement  in  their  working 
capital  position,  corporations  were  better  able  to 
finance  a  large  part  of  their  plant  and  equipment 
outlays.  As  a  result,  the  volume  of  security  issues 
for  new  capital  declined  markedly  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year.  The  smaller  supply  of  bonds 
in  the  investment  market  accelerated  the  rise  in 
prices  and  decline  in  yields  that  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Following  a  declining  trend  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year,  stock  prices  revived  strongly  in  the  second 
half,  ending  the  year  at  the  highest  level  since  the 
middle  of  1946.  Yields  on  common  stock  remained 
high  throughout  the  year,  and  despite  the  falling 
oft  in  corporation  sales  and  profits,  dividend  pay- 
ments were  increased  somewhat.  Consequently,  tne 
proportion  of  total  earnings  paid  out  in  the  form 
of  dividends  was  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  years. 

Th«  Stock  Market.  After  declining  for  several 
months,  during  the  second  half  of  1949  stock  prices 
showed  the  longest  continuous  advance  recorded  in 
3  years.  This  rise  brought  average  prices  to  within 
a  sixth  of  the  postwar  peak  reached  in  May,  1946. 
Major  factors  in  this  upturn,  which  was  shared  by 
all  industrial  groups,  were  the  increase  in  business 
activity  after  the  mild  recession  and  the  high  level 
of  dividend  payments,  made  possible  in  part  by  the 
reduced  working  capital  needs  and  capital  outlays 
of  business  concerns.  Large  gains  in  prices  were 
especially  common  in  the  nondurable  goods  in- 
dustries, including  the  leather,  paper,  brewing, 
drugs,  rayon,  and  distillery  industries.  Automobile 
stocks  also  snowed  substantial  rises,  but  in  genera) 
the  gains  in  the  heavy  goods  industries  tended  to 
be  smaller  than  in  the  consumer  goods  lines.  Al- 
though as  a  whole  the  rises  were  larger  for  the 
high-grade  common  stocks  of  the  leading  compa- 
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nies,  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  the 
lower-priced  issues  of  the  smaller  corporations  also 
benefited  by  the  general  upturn. 

Yields  on  many  representative  common  stocks 
during  the  year  averaged  more  than  6%  percent, 
a  rate  of  return  which  formerly  prevailed  only  in 

TABLE  1—1949  STOCK  MARKET  DEALINGS 


Stock 

High         Low        Close    Net  change 

Abbott  Lab 

61             37            51 

Alleghany  Corp 
Am  Airlines 

.       4              21            3 
10              61            9 

+1 
+2 

Am  Can  pf  .  . 

187 

172*         184 

+11 

Am  Pow  A  Lt 

15 

7*           15 

+7 

Am  Rad  &  St  S 

14 

10            13 

Am  Tel  &  Tel 

150 

138          146 

-3 

Anaconda  Cop 

35 

25*          28 

-61 

Armour  ft  Co. 

8 

5              8             +1] 

Avco  Mfg 

7 

4 

6               -1 

Benguet  C  Mng; 

2 

1 

\\ 

Beth  Steel 

33 

23 

32               -1 

Canad  Pacific 

15 

10 

15 

+2 

Celanese  Corp 

34 

23 

32 

+  1 

Cent  ft  SW 

14 

10 

14 

+3 

Chee  ft  Ohio 

34 

27             28 

-2 

Chrysler  Corp 

68 

44  1           67 

+  15 

Colum  Gas 

13 

qj        12 

+1 

Coml  Cred  pf 

107 

95           107 

+11 

Cons  Edison 

20 

21  \           27 

+5 

Cons  Vultee 

12 

8             10 

+  1 

Curtiss-Wright 

9 

7               7 

du  Pont  de  N 

.       63 

43*          61 

FAR  Liquid 

7 

(           ^ 

67-{* 

Gen  Klec 

42 

34            42 

+3 

Gon  Mo  torn 

72 

51 

71 

+12 

Gen  Pub  Util 

17             11 

16 

+5 

Graham  -Paige 

31             1 

1 

Greyhound 

12              9 

10 

— 

Illinois  Central 

36 

I          22 

36 

+6 

Int  Harvester 

29 

22 

27 

+  1 

Int  Nick  Can 

31 

25 

28 

Int  Tel  ft  Tel 

11 

7 

9 

~+j 

Kennecott  Cop 

56 

i          40 

50 

-41 

Laclede  Gas 

8               4 

7 

+24 

Loew's  Inc 

18]           14 

Middle  Sou  Ut 
Nash-Kelvm 

182           14 
17J           10 

18 
17*            +2 

Nat  Distillers 

22 

17 

22 

+4 

N  Y  Central  RR 

13 

9 

11 

No  Am  Aviat 

11 

8 

11 

+1 

Northern  Pacific 

19 

11 

17 

Ohio  Oil 

33 

23 

27 

-5 

Packard  Motor 

4 

3 

4 

Pan  Am  Airways 

10 

8               9i              +| 

Parata  Pictures 
Penn  RR 

24 

17 

184          22             -11 
13J          17|             +1 

Pepsi-Cola. 

12 

8              8}             + 

Pure  Oil     . 

33 

24)          29|             -• 

Radio  Corp 

14 

9|           12*            -1 

Repub  Steel 

27 

17             23|           -2 

Rexall  Drug 

61 

41 

6              +1 

Richfield  OU 

42 

24 

39] 

+14 

St  Regis  Pap 

9 

6 

8 

Schenley  Ind 

31 

22 

31 

+3 

Sears  Roebuck 

44 

33 

44 

+5 

Sinclair  Oil 

24 

18 

23 

Socony-  Vacuu  m 

17 

14 

16 

— 

Southern  Co 

12             10 

11 

Southern  Pacific 

51            32 

50 

+1 

Stand  Oil  N  J 

74}          60 

66' 

-5 

Studebaker  Corp 

28            16 

27 

+7 

Sunray  Oil.  . 

Hi             9 

11 

+1 

Texas  Co... 

65}          481 

60 

+7 

Tide  Wat  A  Oil 

25}           19 

22 

Tri-Cont  Corp 

9}            6 

9 

+2* 

United  Corp 

5              2 

5             +2 

Unit  Gas  Corp 

21             15 

18}           -1 

U  S  Steel     . 

261          20 

26| 

Warner  Bros  Pict 

161            91 

161           +5 

West  Penn  El     . 

25|           14 

231           +8 

Westing  Elec 

33            20 

32|           +7 

Willys-Overland 

7f            4i 

54           -1 

periods  of  war  or  depression.  The  high  cost  of  equi- 
ty capital,  as  well  as  high  income  and  corporate 
taxes,  has  tended  to  discourage  new  issues  by  well- 
established  corporations.  Nevertheless,  the  volume 
of  new  stock  financing  increased  somewhat  in  1949. 
The  number  of  shares  traded  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  totaled  272  million,  compared  with 
302  million  the  year  before.  Similarly,  sales  on  the 
New  York  Curb  Exchange  were  reduced  to  66  mil- 
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lion  shares  from  the  75  million  recorded  in  1948. 
The  number  of  stock  issues  listed  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, however,  reached  a  new  high  record  of 
1,460.  This  increase  was  attributed  in  part  to  the 
many  new  issues  of  public  utility  shares  added  as 
a  result  of  dissolutions  in  compliance  with  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Act.  The  reduction  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  of  the  margin  requirements  on 
security  purchases  from  75  percent  to  50  percent, 
effective  Mar.  30,  1949,  apparently  had  little  effect 
on  stock  market  activity. 

The  price  range  on  active  stocks  traded  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

Th«  Bond  Market.  With  the  uncertain  outlook  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  existing  yields  on 
Government  securities,  especially  die  long-term  is- 
sues, became  more  attractive  to  many  investors. 
During  this  period  the  yields  on  short-term  and  the 
longest  term  marketable  Government  obligations 
were  close  to  the  highest  levels  reached  in  the  pre- 
vious period  of  inflation.  In  the  half-year  noncom- 
mercial bank  investors  purchased  over  $2,000  mil- 
lion of  long-term  issues  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  A  large  part  of  these  purchases  was  made 
by  savings  banks  and  pension  and  trust  funds,  part- 
ly with  new  funds  and  partly  with  the  proceeas  of 
the  sale  of  medium-term  Government  issues  to 
commercial  banks.  Insurance  companies  also  sold 
large  quantities  of  medium-term  Government  is- 
sues, but  used  the  proceeds  largely  to  expand  mort- 
gage and  commercial  loans.  Because  of  the  great 
demand  by  commercial  banks  for  medium-term 
bank-eligible  issues,  their  prices  increased  and  the 
yields  declined  substantially  from  the  level  reached 
in  the  fall  of  1948. 
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0  Fifteen  years  and  over 

YIELDS    ON    LONG-TERM    BONDS    AND    STOCKS 

The  freeing  of  bank  reserves  by  the  reduction  in 
reserve  requirements  at  the  end  of  June  encouraged 
member  banks  to  increase  further  their  holdings  of 
short-  and  medium-term  Government  securities. 
The  demand  by  nonbank  investors  for  long-term 
Government  bonds  also  continued  strong.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which  had 
been  supplying  Government  securities  as  the  mar- 
ket demanded  them,  temporarily  discontinued  the 
sales.  As  a  result  of  these  circumstances,  the  aver- 
age yield  on  long-term  Government  bonds  declined 
from  2.38  percent  in  June  to  2.22  percent  in  Sep- 
tember, wnile  yields  on  medium-term  securities 
dropped  even  more  rapidly.  The  market  rates  on 
Treasury  bills  and  certificates  also  declined  sharply. 


In  order  to  maintain  orderly  conditions  in  the  mon- 
ey market  the  Federal  Reserve  System  again  began 
to  sell  short-term  securities  from  its  portfolio  and 
the  rates  subsequently  rose  somewhat. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  long-term  Treasury  issues 
reached  their  lowest  yield  levels  since  the  spring 
of  1947.  Similarly,  the  rate  of  return  on  high-grade 
municipal  bonds  also  declined  to  the  lowest  point 
in  more  than  2  years,  despite  the  fact  that  State 
and  local  governments  were  borrowing  large 
amounts.  The  reduced  demand  for  new  capital 
from  corporations  in  the  second  half  of  1948,  to- 
gether with  the  high  level  of  liquid  savings  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  generally  easier  money  market 
conditions,  resulted  in  a  continuing  upward  trend 
in  the  price  of  high-grade,  long-term  corporate 
bonds  and  brought  their  yields  to  the  lowest  level 
in  2%  years.  The  prospects  of  additional  funds  be- 
ing directed  into  the  high-grade  bond  market 
through  investment  of  the  rapidly  spreading  pen- 
sion funds  also  tended  to  raise  bond  prices.  Low- 
grade  bond  issues  showed  an  even  faster  rise  in 
prices  and  decline  in  yields,  accompanying  the 
upturn  in  stock  prices. 

The  range  of  yields  on  Government,  municipal, 
and  corporate  bonds  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2— BOND  YIELDS  IN  1949 
(Percent  per  annum) 


U  8  Govt   (taxable) 

Municipal 

Corporate 

7-9 

16  years 

(high- 

(high- 

Month 

years 

&  over 

grade) 

grade') 

January 

.       1.88 

242 

2  15 

2.73 

February 

1.83 

239 

2.23 

2.73 

March. 

1.80 

238 

221 

2.71 

April      .  .  . 

177 

2.38 

220 

270 

IMay 

172 

238 

220 

2.71 

June 

1  66 

238 

228 

2.72 

July     . 

1  55 

227 

2.26 

2.66 

August 

1.49 

2.24 

2.20 

260 

September 

172 

222 

2.22 

2.59 

October 

172 

2.22 

2.21 

2.59 

November 

1.70 

2.20 

2  17 

2.56 

December 

1G8 

2  19 

2.13 

255 

The  expansion  of  business  and  consumer  loans 
by  commercial  banks  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year  tended  to  reduce  their  demand  for  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  thus  to  contract  the  amount  of  new 
bank  credit  made  available  to  the  capital  market. 
This  contraction,  however,  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  sharp  decline  in  new  bond  issues  of  corpora- 
tions, and  consequently  bond  prices  continued  to 
rise  and  yields  to  decline. 

Yields  on  corporation  bonds  of  various  ratings 
are  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3— CORPORATE  BOND  YIELDS 

December  December 

Rating  1940       1948  Rating  1949       1948 

AAA     . .  2.57        2  76  A 2.87        8.14 

AA     .  2.66        2.85  BAA    ...  3.26        3.51 


IsUw  Issues.  Because  of  the  decline  in  business 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  and  the  sub- 
stantial internal  resources  available  to  corporations 
for  financing  these  outlays,  issues  of  corporate  se- 
curities for  new  capital  declined  during  the  year  by 
about  a  sixth  to  an  estimated  $4,800  million.  Re- 
funding issues  brought  the  total  volume  of  new 
corporate  security  issues  in  excess  of  $5,000  million. 
As  in  past  years,  bonds  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
new  flotations,  although  the  volume  of  stock  offer- 
ings increased  to  almost  one  fifth  of  the  new  capital 
issues.  During  the  second  half  of  the  year,  flotation 
of  new  corporate  securities  declined  by  one  half 
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from  the  rate  of  the  first  6  months.  The  chief  cause 
of  this  drop  was  the  use  by  business  concerns  of 
undistributed  earnings  and  depreciation  allowances 
for  financing  a  large  part  of  their  capital  outlays. 
The  decline  in  new  financing  extended  to  all  major 
industrial  groups. 


State  and  local  governments  raised  an  estimated 
$2,800  million  in  1949,  breaking  the  all-time  record 
of  the  previous  year  by  about  $200  million.  This 
increase  took  place  in  spite  of  a  substantial  drop  in 

TABLE  5— TRENDS  IN  CONSUMERS'  SAVINGS 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


BILLIONS 
OF    DOLLARS 
20 


BILLIONS 
OF    DOLLARS 
20 


Disposable 

Equals: 

Percent  of 

personal 

Less-  consumer 

personal 

disposable 

Year            income 

expenditure* 

savings 

income  saved 

1939              70,200 

67,500 

2,700 

38 

1941              92,000 

82,300 

9,800 

10.7 

1944             147,000 

111,600 

35,400 

24.1 

1946             158,100 

147,800 

10,300 

6.5 

1947             172,000 

166,000 

5,100 

30 

1948             190,800 

178,800 

12,000 

6.3 

1940             192,900 

178,600 

14,400 

8.5 

the  flotation  of  veterans'  bonus  bonds,  and  at  times 
the  market  had  difficulty  in  absorbing  the  new 
municipal  issues.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  however,  there  was  a  considerable  improve- 

TABLE  6— CURRENT  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES- 

(Millions  of  dollar*) 


ltl»  '2*  »30  VJi  '40  '4i  '40 

•Excludes    agriculture.  'New    capital    purposes,    excludes 
new  issues  of  investment  and  holding  companies. 

BUSINESS    CAPITAL    EXPENDITURES   AND 
NEW  CAPITAL  SECURITY  ISSUES 

The  relative  scarcity  of  new  capital  issues,  in  the 
face  of  an  abundant  supply  of  funds  seeking  in- 
vestment outlets,  enabled  corporations  to  obtain 
long-term  capital  at  lower  interest  rates.  Keener 
competitive  bidding  for  new  public  utility  bond 
offerings,  which  made  up  more  than  one  half  of  all 
bond  issues,  also  contriouted  to  the  decline  in  in- 
terest rates.  The  large  "\  olume  of  public  utility  flo- 
tations reduced  the  amount  of  private  placements, 
the  direct  sales  of  securities  to  institutional  inves- 
tors such  as  insurance  companies  declining  about 
30  percent  during  the  year  to  an  estimated  $1,800 
million. 


Current  Assets 
Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks 
U.S   Government  securities 
Notes  and  accounts  receivable 
Inventories 
Other  current  assets 

Total  Current  Assets 

Current  Liabilities 
Notes  and  accounts  payable 
Federal  income  tax  liabilities 
Other  current  liabilities 

Total  Current  LiabihtieH 
Net  Working  Capital 


Dec  SI,  1948  June  W,  1949 
24,000  24,300 

13,900  14,800 

38,700  37,100 

48,500  45,700 

1,600  1,400 


126,700 

37,100 
11,600 
13,100 

61,900 
64,800 


123,300 

32,700 
10,600 
13,300 

5fi,600 
60,700 


•  All  U  8    corporations  excluding  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

ment,  due  partly  to  the  sharp  contraction  in  new 
corporate  bond  issues  In  the  closing  months  the 
prospective  supply  of  new  municipal  issues,  due 
partly  to  the  many  new  projects  approved  in  the 


TABLE  4— SUMMARY  OF  NEW  FINANCING  IN  1949 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


7»_*_i 

A  oiai 
(new  A 

Total  new 

Total 

State  and 

•New  capital~ 
Federal 

Corporate      Corporate 

Total 

Month 

refunding) 

capital 

domestic 

municipal 

agencies9  I 

>ond*  denotes 

stocks 

Foreign 

refunding 

January   . 

.      675 

618 

618 

192 

7 

360 

60 

57 

February 

510 

445 

445 

200 

14 

225 

6 

65 

March 

679 

584 

584 

174 

26 

311 

72 

96 

April 

949 

904 

904 

190 

33 

514 

168 

45 

May 

761 

685 

685 

339 

51 

193 

102 

76 

June 

1,629 

1,535 

1,535 

315 

24 

1,084 

113 

94 

July 

765 

685 

684 

244 

9 

382 

49 

2 

79 

August 

613 

309 

291 

174 

63 

54 

18 

304 

September     . 

707 

519 

510 

314 

69 

84 

43 

10 

188 

October 

787 

639 

639 

234 

323 

82 

148 

November   . 

521 

412 

412 

229 

124 

59 

t 

109 

December 

731 

513 

513 

198 

169 

146 

218 

Total  1949 

.       .9,327 

7,848 

7,820 

2,803 

233 

3,832 

954 

30 

1,479 

Total  1948 

.       10,215 

9,080 

9,070 

2,604 

294 

6,172 

908 

10 

1,135 

•  Includes  publicly  offered  issues  of  Federal  credit  agencies,  but  excludes  direct  obligations  of  United  States  Treasury 


Despite  the  low  and  declining  interest  rates  and 
the  high  yields  on  stocks,  the  total  amount  of  stock 
financing  rose  during  the  year.  The  gain  was  due 
entirely  to  the  increase  in  common  stock  issues, 
which  made  up  more  than  three  fifths  of  total  eq- 
uity offerings,  while  sales  of  new  preferred  issues 
fell  off.  Although  the  volume  of  common  stock  is- 
sues, with  the  exception  of  1946  and  1947,  was  the 
highest  since  1930,  equity  capital  remained  scarce 
and  required  a  high  rate  of  return  to  attract  inves- 
tors. 


November  elections,  appeared  to  be  the  largest  on 
record. 

The  volume  of  new  financing  in  1949  is  shown 
in  Table  4. 

Th«  Nation's  Savings.  During  1949  consumer  ex- 
penditures for  goods  and  services  remained  at 
about  the  same  level  as  during  the  preceding  year 
while  consumers'  disposable  income  increased 
somewhat.  As  a  result,  net  personal  savings  rose  to 
$14,400  million  as  against  $12,000  million  in  1948. 
The  amount  of  savings  going  into  mutual  savings 
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banks,  saving  and  loan  associations,  and  the  savings 
departments  of  commercial  banks  was  larger  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1949  than  in  all  of  1948, 
while  purchases  of  new  life  insurance  were  the 
greatest  ever  recorded. 

The  trend  in  savings  was  downward  during  the 
year,  however,  and  it  was  estimated  that  about  a 
third  of  all  families  not  only  did  not  add  to  their 
savings  but  spent  more  than  they  received.  Largely 
because  of  the  liquidation  of  inventories  and  re- 
duction of  capital  expenditures  by  business  con- 
cerns, private  domestic  investment  declined  by  18 
percent  in  1949. 

Consumers'  expenditures  and  savings  for  the  past 
several  years  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

Corporate  Working  Capital.  During  1949  business 
concerns,  by  reducing  inventories  and  current  debts 
and  slowing  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  customer 
credit,  strengthened  their  working  capital  position 
and  increased  their  liquidity.  Liquid  assets  (cash 
and  Government  securities )  rose  by  $2,500  million 
during  the  year.  Short-term  liabilities  decreased  by 
$4,000  million  but  long-term  debt  increased  by 
about  the  same  amount.  Because  of  the  reduced 
capital  outlays  and  the  increased  working  capital, 
internal  sources  of  corporate  funds  were  more  than 
sufficient  for  capital  investment  needs.  Current  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  corporations  are  shown  in 
Table  6.  — SAMUEL  S.  SHIPMAN 

FINE  ARTS,  Commission  of.  The  official  advisory  body 
of  the  United  States  Government  upon  matters  of 
art  concerning  projects  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  It  comprises  7  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Pre'sident.  Expenditures  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Chairman:  Gilmore  D.  Clarke. 

FINLAND.  A  republic  of  Northern  Europe.  Capital, 
Helsinki  ( Helsmgf ors ) . 

Area  and  Population.  Finland's  original  area  of 
149,588  sq.  mi.,  including  about  11  percent  of  in- 
land water  area,  was  reduced  to  134,253  sq.  mi.  by 
the  Soviet-Finnish  peace  treaty  of  Mar.  12,  1940, 
and  was  further  reduced  to  130,160  sq.  mi.  under 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  of  Feb.  10,  1947, 
which  ended  the  country's  second  war  with  Soviet 
Russia.  The  population  on  Jan.  1,  1947,  was  4,053,- 
700.  About  90  percent  of  the  inhabitants  speak 
Finnish  and  9  6  percent  speak  Swedish.  Estimated 
populations  of  the  chief  cities  on  Jan.  1,  1945, 
were:  Helsinki  ( Helsingfors ) ,  331,192;  Tampere 
(Tammerfors),  85,168;  Turku  (Abo),  78,492;  Vii- 
puri  (Viborg)— ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union-—60,- 
725;  Vaasa  (Vasa),  35,973.  Swedish  place  names 
are  given  above  in  parentheses. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  were,  in  1947,  5,520 
elementary  schools  with  453,000  pupils;  279  sec- 
ondary schools  with  82,000  pupils;  and  three  uni- 
versities, of  which  the  largest,  at  Helsinki,  had 
more  than  10,000  students. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  people  of  Finland,  although  the  cultivated  area 
covers  only  6.6  percent  of  the  land.  However,  the 
country's  principal  source  of  wealth  lies  in  its  for- 
ests, of  which  there  are  about  53,771,000  acres, 
with  productivity  on  42,206,000  acres.  The  wood- 
working industries  account  for  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  gross  value  of  exports.  In  August.  1949, 
the  index  (1937  as  100)  of  industrial  production 
was  135. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1948,  imports  were  valued  at 
66,237  million  Finnish  marks,  and  exports  at  56,508 
million  Finnish  marks,  as  compared  with  46,971 
million  marks  and  45,228  million  marks,  respective- 


ly, in  1947.  The  chief  export  staples  comprised 
timber,  woodpulp,  newsprint  and  paper.  Included 
in  the  principal  imports  were  food  products,  tobac- 
co, fodder  cake,  linseed,  and  coconut  oil. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1949  estimated  revenue 
at  98,531  million  Finnish  marks;  expenditure,  98,- 
506  million  Finnish  marks.  The  national  debt  de- 
creased from  121,600  Finnish  marks  on  Dec.  31, 

1948,  to  115,000  million  Finnish  marks  on  June  30, 

1949.  The  final  budget  for  1948  showed  revenue 
of  83,500  million  marks,  and  expenditure  of  92,- 
900  million  marks.  (Average  exchange  rate  of  the 
Finnish  mark  in  1948  and  1949  was  136  marks  to 
one  U.S.  dollar. )  Currency  in  circulation  at  the  end 
of  December,  1949,  totaled  30,100  million  marks. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  July  17,  1919, 
vested  executive  powers  in  a  President  elected  for 
six  years  by  300  electors,  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  members  of  the  Diet.  Legislative  power  rests 
with  the  unicameral  Diet  and  the  President.  The 
200  members  of  the  Diet  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  all  citizens,  male  and  female,  24  years  or 
more  of  age.  President  of  the  republic:  Juho  K. 
Paasikivi,  who  succeeded  President  Mannerheim 
on  Mar.  9,  1946.  Premier,  since  July  29,  1948:  Karl 
August  Fagerholm,  Social-Democrat. 

Events,  1949.  Finland,  in  1949,  gave  a  remarkable 
performance  of  tightrope  walking.  Beset  by  all 
kinds  of  difficulties,  both  internal  and  external,  the 
Labor  Government  of  Premier  Karl  A.  Fagerholm 
nevertheless  managed  to  keep  its  balance.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  international  tension,  political  tur- 
moil and  social  unrest,  the  little  country  even  gave 
evidence  of  a  return  to  economic  prosperity. 

Rumbling t  from  /Moscow.  Throughout  tne  year,  the 
Facerholm  regime  was  the  subject  of  frequent  at- 
tacks in  the  Soviet  press,  combined  with  an  insist- 
ent, if  less  overt,  diplomatic  pressure  from  the 
Kremlin.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year,  this  jour- 
nalistic barrage  was  aimed  primarily  at  keeping 
Finland  out  of  any  rapprochement  with  the 
North  Atlantic  group  of  nations.  In  the  summer 
and  fall,  it  tended  to  enhance  Fagerholm 's  political 
and  economic  troubles  resulting  from  a  Commu- 
nist-inspired wave  of  strikes.  The  former  object  was 
attained  by  the  Kremlin  strategists. 

On  Feb.  8,  a  leading  Soviet  commentator,  writ- 
ing in  the  Moscow  Trud,  accused  the  Fagerholm 
Government  of  seeking  "a  direct  or  roundabout 
deal  with  American  expansionists,"  and  warned  it 
against  pursuing  such  a  "dangerous  course."  The 
Leningrad  Pravaa,  on  March  21,  wrote  that  "Fin- 
land is  within  the  orbit  of  the  keen  attention  of 
Anglo-American  imperialists  who  are  hoping  to 
draw  this  country  into  a  contemplated  anti-Soviet 
military  bloc  and  trying  to  convert  northern  Eu- 
rope, including  Finland,  into  a  springboard  for  the 
new  world  war  they  are  preparing."  The  paper  also 
charged  that  Finland  had  violated  several  provi- 
sions of  its  peace  treaty  with  Russia.  This  and  simi- 
lar charges  were  given  further  emphasis  on  March 
23  by  the  semiofficial  New  Times  of  Moscow. 

The  Finnish  Government  was  sufficiently  im- 
pressed by  these  warnings  and  implied  threats  to 
refrain  from  expressing  any  overt  sympathy  with 
the  North  Atlantic  pact  idea.  What  is  more,  it 
voiced  official  "regret"  at  the  decisions  of  some 
Nordic  countries  (Norway  and  Denmark)  to  join 
the  Pact  and  approved  01  Sweden's  determination 
to  stay  out.  In  an  interview  published  on  November 
1,  1949,  Premier  Fagerholm  voiced  the  belief  that 
his  government's  negative  stand  in  the  matter  had 
strongly  influenced  Sweden's  decision  not  to  join 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance.  He  also  repeated  Fin- 
land's determination  to  cultivate  good  relations 
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with  the  Soviet  Union  while  preserving  a  genuine 
democracy  at  home. 

Nevertheless  Finland's  relationship  with  the 
powerful  eastern  neighbor  was  strained  by  many 
events.  Moscow  was  particularly  aroused  by  the 
lenient  treatment  given  the  former  "war  responsi- 
bles."  Former  Premiers  Edwin  Linkomies  and  J.  W. 
Rangell,  and  former  Finance  Minister  Vaino  A. 
Tanner  all  were  released  from  prison  late  in  1948, 
after  serving  less  than  half  the  terms  to  which  they 
had  been  sentenced  on  Feb.  21,  1946.  Tanner  im- 
mediately returned  to  active  political  life  as  one  of 
the  top  leaders  of  the  Social-Democratic  party. 
Former  President  Risto  Ryti,  serving  a  ten-year 
sentence,  was  pardoned  by  President  Paasikivi  on 
May  19.  He  was  the  last  of  the  "war  responsibles" 
still  in  jail. 

A  Tight  Squeeze.  In  domestic  politics,  the  Fager- 
holm  Cabinet  barely  was  able  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  face  of  vehement  assaults  from  different  quar- 
ters. In  the  latter  part  of  February,  a  chance  co- 
alition of  right-wing  Agrarians  and  Swedes  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Communists  (Popular  Democrats) 
on  the  other  nearly  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
the  Government. 

The  Agrarian  party,  aroused  by  high  taxes  and 
declining  prices  for  farm  products,  introduced  a 
motion  of  no  confidence  in  Parliament.  The  Com- 
munists, for  entirely  different  reasons,  supported 
this  move.  So  did  the  Swedish  People's  party, 
which  complained  of  new  attempts  at  '  finnization" 
in  Swedish-speaking  areas.  The  vote,  on  February 
23,  was  preceded  by  one  of  the  tensest  debates  in 
Finnish  parliamentary  history  and  was  surrounded 
by  dramatic  incidents.  Only  after  several  recounts 
was  the  Cabinet  able  to  claim  victory  by  the  slim 
margin  of  two  ballots. 

Immediately  after  the  vote,  Fagerholm,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  attempted  to  broaden  the 
basis  of  his  minority  Cabinet  through  a  coalition 
with  other  parties,  but  his  efforts  failed.  Neither 
the  Agrarians,  nor  the  Swedish  party  were  satisfied 
with  the  terms  offered  them  by  the  Socialists.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  remained  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  coalition  that  would  again  include  tne 
Communists.  The  upshot  was  that  the  Socialist 
minority  Cabinet  remained  in  office  unchanged.  In 
mid- June,  a  new  storm,  very  similar  to  that  in  Feb- 
ruary, blew  up,  but  again  Fagerholm  was  able  to 
ride  it  out. 

Sfrifces  and  Riot*.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come 
for  the  Government.  Aroused  by  a  17.7  percent  de- 
valuation of  the  finnmark  in  July,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  deemed  necessary  to  meet  stiff  world 
market  competition  for  Finnish  staple  products,  the 
Communists  called  a  general  strike  for  August  18, 
unless  their  demands  for  higher  wages  be  met.  Two 
days  before  the  date  set  for  the  strike,  Premier 
Fagerholm,  who  had  been  vacationing  in  Germany, 
hurried  home.  His  Cabinet  issued  a  statement 
branding  the  strike  as  an  attempt  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  usurp  power  and  establish  a  "people's 
democracy"  in  Finland.  Rioting  broke  out  on  Au- 
gust 18  in  the  North  Finnish  lumbering  town  of 
Kemi  and  troops  had  to  be  sent  to  restore  order. 
In  Helsinki,  demonstrators  shouted  "Hang  Fager- 
holm" and  "Down  with  the  Bloody  Cabinet." 

The  Finnish  Federation  of  Labor  on  August  19 
issued  a  statement  condemning  the  strike  and 
threatening  to  expel  all  Communist-led  unions  un- 
less they  called  their  members  back  to  work.  Al- 
though it  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  some 
150,000  out  of  330,000  organized  workers  had 
walked  out,  this  proportion  did  not  accurately  re- 
flect Communist  strength  in  the  union. 


In  an  open  attempt  to  embroil  the  Government 
in  further  difficulties  with  Moscow,  the  Communist 
party  on  August  20  issued  a  statement  charging 
that  the  anti-strike  measures  ordered  by  Interior 
Minister  Aare  Simonen  "openly  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  treaty."  The  Moscow  radio 
broadcast  the  statement  and  Soviet  papers  in- 
veighed against  the  Helsinki  Government's  "bloody 
suppression  of  Finnish  workers."  Nevertheless  the 
Fagerholm  Cabinet  persisted  in  its  firm  course,  as 
the  strikes  spread  to  many  essential  industries. 

As  the  walkout  entered  its  third  week,  Parlia- 
ment reconvened  on  September  1  after  its  summer 
recess.  In  view  of  the  critical  situation,  the  Agrari- 
ans refrained  from  making  a  third  try  at  overthrow- 
ing the  Government  on  the  farm  price  issue.  On 
September  6,  a  delegates'  meeting  of  the  Finnish 
Federation  of  Labor  confirmed,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, a  decision  of  its  executive  committee  to 
expel  4  striking  unions  (lumbermen,  transport 
workers,  building  trades  workers  and  truck  driv- 
ers). Tne  meeting  also  voted  to  reexamine  the 
Federation's  relations  with  the  Communist-domi- 
nated World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  fore- 
shadowing a  break. 

Soon  after  this  move,  the  Communist  strike  of- 
fensive showed  signs  of  petering  out  and  by  the 
end  of  September  virtually  all  strikers  had  returned 
to  work.  In  the  words  of  Fagerholm,  "the  greatest 
attempt  since  the  war  to  crush  Finland's  political 
system"  had  failed.  At  the  end  of  October,  the 
Finnish  Social-Democratic  party  was  able  to  cele- 
brate its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  an  atmosphere  of 
quiet  rejoicing  over  a  well-handled  crisis  that  was 
past. 

Economic  Situation.  Despite  these  disturbances, 
Finland  in  1949  again  reached,  and  was  able  to 
maintain,  a  high  level  of  economic  prosperity. 
Food,  gasoline,  clothes  and  many  other  items  were 
off  the  rationing  list  and  Helsinki  shop  windows 
abounded  with  formerly  scarce  merchandise.  How- 
ever, there  were  many  signs  of  a  possible  future 
crisis  as  the  nation's  buying  power  was  sapped  by 
high  prices  and  heavy  taxation.  Economic  observ- 
ers also  saw  trouble  ahead  in  the  shrinking  world 
market  for  timber  and  pulp  exports  on  which  Fin- 
land almost  wholly  depends.  Realization  that  Fin- 
nish production  costs  were  too  high  to  compete 
with  the  American  output  in  particular,  the  gov- 
ernment twice  devalued  the  mark  in  relation  to 
the  dollar  (first  in  July  and  again  in  September, 
after  the  pound  devaluation). 

On  the  brightest  side  of  the  picture,  Finland's 
economy  was  enriched  by  the  growth  of  a  ship- 
building industry  built  virtually  from  scratch  since 
the  war  to  meet  the  U.S.S.R.'s  demands  for  repara- 
tions under  the  peace  treaty.  After  fulfillment  of 
these  obligations,  by  1952,  this  industry  is  expected 
to  continue  thriving  on  orders  from  foreign  hard- 
currency  markets.  A  loan  of  $12,500,000  was  grant- 
ed to  Finland  on  August  1  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  It  was 
the  first  loan  made  available  by  the  World  Bank  to 
an  Eastern  European  country. 

— JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

FIRE  PROTECTION.  The  rising  trend  of  fire  losses 
noted  throughout  the  past  decade  was  reversed  in 
1949.  Preliminary  estimate  of  property  loss  by  fire 
announced  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers was  $667,536,000  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately six  percent  from  the  all-time  record  of  1948. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  fire  loss  for  the  past  9  years  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table: 
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1941  .$303,805,000  1044  .$423,458,000  1047  9602,635,000 

1042  314,205,000  1045   455,320,000  1048   711.114,000 

1043  373,000,000  1046   561,487,000  1040   667,536,000 


With  respect  to  the  number  of  fires  in  buildings  no 
figures  are  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
but  there  was  probably  a  slight  decrease  from  the 
estimated  570,000  in  1948. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  report- 
ed a  total  of  218  fires  with  individual  losses  of 
$250,00'  or  more  occurring  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  during  the  year.  This  compares  with 
268  such  fires  in  1948.  Of  these  19  resulted  in  in- 
dividual losses  of  at  least  $1  million  as  compared 
with  33  such  fires  in  1948.  Sixteen  fires  of  $250,000 
or  more  loss  occurred  in  Canada. 

The  largest  financial  loss  resulted  from  the  sink- 
ing of  the  U.S.  submarine  Cochino  following  a 
series  of  hydrogen  explosions  in  the  Greenland  Sea 
on  August  25,  1949.  The  estimated  loss  in  this  case 
was  $7  million.  Fires  that  aroused  the  greatest  pub- 
lic interest  during  the  year  were  the  St.  Anthony 
Hospital  fire  at  Effingham,  111.,  on  April  4  (loss 
$394,000 )  in  which  74  persons  lost  their  lives  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Canadian  steamship  Noronic 
at  its  pier  at  Toronto,  Ont,  on  September  17  (loss 
$3,500,000)  in  which  more  than  100  persons  met 
their  death. 

The  St.  Anthony  Hospital  fire  emphasized  again 
the  serious  hazard  to  life  from  the  use  of  highly 
combustible  interior  finish  materials,  a  fact  already 
well  established  by  the  LaSalle  and  Winecoff  Hotel 
disasters  of  1947.  The  fact  that  interior  finish,  insu- 
lation board,  and  acoustical  tile,  made  of  highly 
combustible  materials  have  no  proper  place  in  the 
large  areas  of  hospitals,  hotels,  schools  and  similar 
places  where  people  congregate,  must  now  be  rec- 
ognized. The  Noronic  disaster  resulted  from  failure 
to  recognize  and  apply  practically  all  of  the  well 
understood  elements  of  fire  safety  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  vessel. 

The  announcement  by  President  Truman  that 
Russia  had  developed  an  atomic  bomb  inevitably 
stimulated  interest  in  plans  for  civil  defense.  Be- 
cause of  the  demonstrated  efficiency  of  incendiary 
weapons  in  the  last  war,  persons  concerned  with 
fire  protection  have  perhaps  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  civil  defense  planning  than 
most  others.  Responsibility  for  civil  defense  plan- 
ning was  vested  in  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  which  referred  vanous  parts  of  the  problem 
to  certain  federal  agencies,  among  them  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of  National  De- 
fense. 

The  trend  to  shorter  hours  evident  in  fire  depart- 
ments of  the  country  during  recent  years  and 
throughout  1949  has  not  been  balanced  in  most 
cases  oy  the  appropriate  increase  in  manpower.  In 
very  many  of  the  cities  that  have  shortened  the 
work  week  of  the  fireman  firefighting  efficiency  has 
been  definitely  diminished  because  fewer  men  re- 
spond with  the  apparatus.  During  1949  consider- 
able purchases  of  new  fire  equipment  were  in  evi- 
dence and  the  shortages  of  equipment  in  many 
cities  during  and  following  the  war  have  been 
overcome  to  a  considerable  degree.  Much  new  fire 
alarm  equipment  was  also  purchased. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of 
the  397  largest  cities  of  the  country  showed  that 
these  cities  spent  $278  million  for  fire  protection 
services  and  that  this  expenditure  represented  9.8 
percent  of  the  total  operation  expenses  for  the 
major  municipal  services.  The  study  indicated  that 


fire  protection  costs  had  increased,  but  that  this 
increase  was  below  the  average  increases  evident 
in  all  major  government  functions. 

The  program  for  training  firemen  which  had 
developed  so  rapidly  in  recent  years  continued  in 
1949  and  the  indication  was  that  1949  was  one  of 
the  best  years  for  organized  fire  training  in  the 
United  States,  not  alone  in  the  number  of  firemen 
who  participated,  but  because  of  the  improvement 
of  fire  training  programs  and  facilities.  An  NFPA 
survey  indicated  that  some  81,000  firemen  took 
part  in  State  or  Provincial  directed  fire  training 
programs  during  the  year  1949  (about  double 
that  for  1948). 

Municipal  fire  administrators  were  very  much 
interestecf  in  the  fire  department  act  enacted  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  1949,  which  provides  pro- 
vincial treasury  funds  to  the  communities  in  the 
province  for  fire  apparatus.  The  Ontario  act  pro- 
vides for  a  maximum  72-hour  work  week  for  paid 
firemen  and  opens  the  way  to  standardization  of 
fire  apparatus  and  equipment  and  of  fire  training 
procedures  in  the  Province. 

During  1949  there  was  a  considerable  wave  of 
legislation  in  the  cities  controlling  the  hazard  of 
the  careless  smoker.  A  number  of  cities  prohibited 
smoking  in  such  occupancies  as  department  stores 
and  theaters  and  it  was  becoming  relatively  com- 
mon to  call  to  account  legally  the  person  who  care- 
lessly sets  fire  to  a  hotel  room  because  of  a  discard- 
ed cigarette  or  match.  The  American  public  is 
slowly  coming  to  realize  the  very  sizable  but  need- 
less toll  of  deaths,  injuries  and  property  losses  from 
the  careless  disposal  of  cigarettes  and  matches. 

During  the  year  1949  a  joint  Committee  on  Uni- 
fication of  Building  Codes  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  10  national  organizations  concerned  with 
the  writing  of  building  codes  has  been  quietly  at 
work  in  an  attempt  to  agree  upon  fundamental 
definitions  that  could  be  accepted  by  all  building 
code  writing  authonties.  This  work  holds  great 
promise,  as  there  has  been  the  utmost  confusion 
and  conflict  in  building  code  writing  practices 
throughout  the  country. 

Minnesota  joined  the  States  that  have  authorized 
the  establishment  of  township  fire  districts  on  vote 
of  the  people  within  the  district  concerned.  A  num- 
ber of  States  have  had  such  legislation  and  have 
found  it  effective  in  providing  more  adequate  fire 
protection  for  the  farm  and  rural  areas. 

A  number  of  new  fire  protection  standards  of 
general  interest  were  developed  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  during  1949.  A  series 
of  amendments  to  the  1947  edition  of  the  National 
Electrical  Code  were  adopted  and  a  1949  edition 
was  published.  A  new  edition  of  the  National 
Building  Exits  Code  also  was  adopted  and  pub- 
lished. A  new  standard  on  the  protection  of  hospital 
operating  rooms  appeared  ancf  has  been  very  wide- 
ly in  demand.  New  specifications  for  the  common 
types  of  municipal  fire  apparatus  have  been  issued 
and  have  been  narmonized  with  similar  specifica- 
tions issued  by  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs. 

A  new  code  on  the  protection  of  places  of  out- 
door assembly  (grandstands,  tents,  etc.)  was  is- 
sued. Tentative  standards  on  the  use  of  wetting 
agents  in  fire  fighting  have  appeared  and  two  con- 
troversial standards  were  suggested  but  were  still 
in  the  formative  stage — one  on  aircraft  rescue  and 
fire  fighting  equipment  for  airports,  and  the  other 
on  self-service  gasoline  stations.  Considerable  prog- 
ress was  made  during  the  year  in  the  adoption  by 
at  least  56  port  cities  of  a  uniform  ship  fire  signal 
recommended  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
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sociation  and  the  American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities. This  signal,  consisting  of  five  prolonged 
blasts  of  the  ship  s  whistle  or  siren,  would  act  as  a 
supplement  to  other  means  of  notifying  shipping 
ana  shore  personnel  of  a  fire  on  a  vessel  which  was 
not  under  way  or  was  moored  at  a  pier. 

Fire  preventionists  have  been  encouraged  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  the  remarkable  increase  in 
demand  for  general  information  and  educational 
literature  on  the  simple  fire  hazards  and  how  to 
control  them.  Millions  of  pieces  of  educational  ma- 
terial designed  for  the  use  of  school  children  and 
for  adult  education  have  been  distributed  and  there 
is  a  growing  interest  in  and  acceptance  of  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  the  elements  of  fire  prevention 
in  existing  courses  in  the  public  schools. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  continues  in  great  popu- 
larity as  a  device  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  fire 
prevention  work,  and  the  NFPA  contest  for  excel- 
lence in  the  observance  of  the  Week  in  1949  drew 
participation  from  3,762  American  and  Canadian 
municipalities.  Memphis,  Term.,  emerged  as  the 
winner  of  the  contest  in  the  United  States,  with 
Arvida,  Quebec,  as  the  winner  in  Canada.  Other 
cities  with  very  high  ratings  in  the  contest  were 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Chicago,  111., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Los  Alamos, 
N.M.,  New  York  City,  and  Providence,  R.I. 

Winners  in  the  1948  Fire  Waste  Contest  for 
year-round  excellence  in  fire  prevention  activities 
conducted  by  the  National  Fire  Waste  Council  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
Chicago,  Memphis,  New  Haven,  Decatur  and  Mo- 
line,  fll.,  and  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  with  Memphis 
emerging  as  the  grand  winner. 

— CHARLES  S.  MORGAN 

FISCAL  SERVICE.  Under  direction  of  a  permanent  Fis- 
cal Assistant  Secretary  (Edward  F.  Bartelt),  the 
Fiscal  Service  conducts  the  financing  operations  of 
the  United  States  Treasury.  It  is  composed  of  the 
Office  of  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
(Georgia  Neese  Clark,  Treasurer),  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt  (Edwin  L.  Kilby,  Commissioner),  and 
the  Bureau  of  Accounts  ( Robert  W.  Maxwell,  Com- 
missioner ) .  It  exercises  supervision  over  the  deposi- 
tary system  of  the  United  States;  maintains  the 
daily  cash  position  of  the  Treasury;  keeps  the  cen- 
tral accounts  of  the  Government  relating  to  receipts, 
appropriations,  and  expenditures  of  all  departments 
and  agencies;  services  and  manages  the  public 
debt;  administers  the  Government's  investment  ac- 
counts; maintains  a  nationwide  disbursing  system 
(Paul  D.  Banning,  Chief  Disbursing  Officer)  cover- 
ing all  activities  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment except  military  and  postal  service  activi- 
ties; issues  licenses  to,  and  fixes  underwriting  limi- 
tations of,  surety  companies  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States;  liquidates  fiscal  affairs 
of  war  agencies;  and  is  generally  responsible  for  the 
receipt,  safekeeping,  and  disbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic funds. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE.  As  Federal  custodian  of 
the  Nation's  important  renewable  national  resourc- 
es composed  of  living  wild  creatures,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  operates  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  Alaska  and  Territorial  Possessions,  and  in 
inland  waters  and  the  oceans  surrounding  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  brief  report  follows  on  some  highlights 
of  the  Service's  activities  in  1949: 

In  the  15th  annual  inventory  of  the  continent's 
wintering  ducks  and  geese  which  was  carried  on  by 
the  Service  from  Jan.  11  to  14.  1949,  to  determine 


the  trends  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tions of  migratory  waterfowl,  1,300  trained  observ- 
ers participated,  using  planes,  automobiles,  and 
boats.  The  important  wintering  grounds  from  Alas- 
ka to  Guatemala  were  surveyed.  When  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  inventory  was  completed 
in  March,  the  Service  was  able  to  report  an  "en- 
couraging increase,"  estimated  at  12  percent  for 
ducks  and  32  percent  for  geese. 

A  heavy  decline  in  the  coot  population,  however, 
kept  the  total  1949  waterfowl  population  at  about 
the  same  level  as  it  was  in  1948.  In  recognition  of 
the  improved  conditions  of  waterfowl,  as  revealed 
by  the  winter  inventory  and  breeding  ground  sur- 
veys, migratory  waterfowl  hunting  regulations  for 
1949-50  were  liberalized  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
an  increase  of  10  days  in  the  length  of  the  shooting 
season  in  each  of  the  four  fly  ways. 

The  ornithological  survey  of  Cuba,  inaugurated 
in  1948  at  the  invitation  of  that  republic,  was  re- 
sumed in  January,  1949.  Three  ornithologists  of  the 
Service,  cooperating  with  a  Cuban  naturalist,  de- 
voted two  months  to  a  study  of  the  important  wa- 
terfowl concentration  areas,  methods  of  hunting, 
and  other  factors  that  affect  the  North  American 
ducks  and  other  water  birds  which  go  to  that  coun- 
try for  the  winter  season.  One  member  of  the  party 
also  spent  three  weeks  making  similar  surveys  in 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  also  at  the  in- 
vitation of  those  countries. 

Although  a  large  segment  of  the  waterfowl  pop- 
ulation of  the  Atlantic  flyway  spends  the  winter 
season  in  the  West  Indies,  the  investigators  found 
that  the  total  hunting  kill  in  that  area  was  small. 
Natural  food  supplies  are  generally  ample,  but  var- 
iable according  to  the  salinity  of  the  water.  En- 
forcement of  the  game  laws  in  all  three  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  is  vested  in  the  military  establishment. 
Data  collected  during  the  two  years  have  made  an 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  and  abundance  of  the  birds  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  in  Cuba,  Haiti,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

An  unsuccessful  search  for  nesting  whooping 
cranes  was  conducted  over  much  of  western  Can- 
ada during  the  last  four  summers  in  connection 
with  waterfowl  nesting-population  surveys.  Now 
considered  the  second  rarest  North  American  bird 
( if  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker  still  exists )  at  least 
two  pairs  of  the  remaining  33  birds  brought  young 
ones  southward  to  winter  on  the  Aransas  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Texas  in  1948. 

Consequently,  the  nesting  attempt — although  fi- 
nally unsuccessful — by  two  captive  whooping 
cranes  on  the  Aransas  Refuge  was  considered  most 
remarkable.  These  two  birds  were  secured  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society  for  the  breeding  experi- 
ment from  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Gothenburg, 
Neb.,  and  the  New  Orleans  Zoo,  where  the  birds 
had  been  13  and  8  years,  respectively,  in  captivity, 
each  alone.  Following  courtship,  nesting  progressed 
in  April,  1949,  and  two  eggs  were  laid.  After  24 
days  of  constant  attendance  at  the  nest,  the  birds 
were  seen  to  destroy  the  eggs — both  of  which  were 
infertile. 

The  14  cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Units,  fi- 
nanced by  the  State  game  departments,  land-grant 
colleges,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  continued  their 
programs  of  active  research  and  training  during  the 
past  year.  These  units  are  located  in  Alabama,  Col- 
orado, Idaho,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tex- 
as, Utah,  and  Virginia.  Their  research  projects  in- 
cluded investigations  on  a  variety  of  small  and  big 
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game  species,  waterfowl,  predators,  fur  animals, 
land  use,  wildlife  relationships,  control  methods, 
and  other  phases  of  wildlife  management. 

Hunting-license  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1949,  rang  up  new  record-breaking  totals 
oth  in  the  number  sold  and  in  revenue  received 
when  hunters  paid  $34,966,687  for  12,758.698  li- 
censes. In  the  previous  year,  11,391,810  licenses 
brought  in  $29,814,327  in  revenue  to  the  48  States. 
Fishing-license  sales  and  revenue  also  sky-rocketed 
during  the  same  period  with  anglers  paying  $32,- 
635,081  for  15,432,852  licenses.  In  1947-48  a  total 
of  14,582,739  fishing  licenses  were  sold  for  $28,- 
350,069.  The  higher  revenue  recorded,  for  1948- 
49  can  be  attributed  principally  to  increased  li- 
cense fees  which  many  of  the  States  put  into  effect 
during  the  year. 

The  sale  of  2,127,598  Federal  "duck  stamps" 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  broke 
all  previous  records.  This  stamp  was  the  last  of  the 
$1.00  series.  The  price  of  the  1949-50  duck  stamp 
was  increased  to  $2.00  upon  passage  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  of  the  Johnson-Thompson  Duck  Stamp 
Bill.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  these  stamps 
helps  finance  the  Federal  Government's  administra- 
tion of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  and  law-en- 
forcement programs. 

In  April  the  Service  established  a  wild  animal 
research  project  for  the  Gulf  States,  with  headquar- 
ters on  the  campus  of  the  Southwestern  Louisiana 
Institute  at  Lafayette,  La.,  with  the  goal  of  in- 
creasing the  quality  and  value  of  wild  pelts  pro- 
duced in  the  fur-rich  southeastern  States. 

Two  auctions  of  Government-owned  Alaska  fur- 
seal  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  were  held  by 
the  Fouke  Fur  Company,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  the 
spring  auction  in  April,  a  total  of  27,862  sealskins 
brought  $1,659,165,  with  fur  buyers  paying  an  av- 
erage of  $59  55  per  skin.  At  the  October  sale,  25,- 
100  skins  were  sold  for  $1,420,260,  with  the  grand 
average  for  all  skins  at  $55.93,  a  decline  of  5.7  per- 
cent from  the  spring  sale. 

The  shooting  of  mountain  sheep  was  forbidden 
by  the  1949-50  Alaska  Game  Regulations  which 
became  effective  July  1,  1949.  Tins  closed  season 
was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Territory's 
history  to  prevent  extinction  of  Alaska's  depleted 
herds  of  mountain  sheep.  The  Service  had  previ- 
ously begun  an  extensive  wolf-  and  coyote-control 
program  in  Alaska  as  another  measure  to  save  the 
white  mountain  sheep  which  are  found  nowhere 
else  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

Late  in  June  a  contract  was  awarded  for  the 
construction  of  a  fishery  research  laboratory  on  a 
site  adjacent  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  at  Honolulu.  This  laboratory  will  house  the 
shoreside  research  activities  of  the  Service's  Pacific 
Ocean  Fishery  Investigations,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  329,  80tn  Congress,  to  develop  and  coordinate 
the  basic  information  upon  which  a  productive 
American  fishing  industry  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  motor  vessel  U.S.  FWS  Henry  O'Malley  left 
San  Diego  on  October  6  for  Honolulu  to  undertake 
investigations  of  the  life  histories  and  habits  of  the 
various  tunas  of  the  central  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
study  of  the  interrelating  factors  of  the  tunas'  bi- 
ology will  help  make  it  possible  to  utilize  the  fish- 
ery resources  of  the  central  Pacific  to  a  much  great- 
er degree.  The  Hugh  M.  Smith,  second  of  three 
fishery  research  ana  exploratory  fishing  vessels  to 
be  completed  for  the  P.O.F.I.  program,  sailed  from 
Seattle  on  November  15  for  Honolulu.  This  will  be 
used  as  a  biological  and  oceanographic  research 
vessel.  The  third  vessel,  the  John  R.  Manning,  is 


being  constructed  as  a  purse  seiner.  It  will  sail 
sometime  early  in  1950. 

Total  revenue  received  in  fiscal  year  1949  from 
all  economic  uses  on  the  national  wildlife  refuges, 
including  the  disposition  of  big- game  animals  and 
surplus  products,  was  $343,130.  By  law,  25  percent 
of  this  revenue  was  paid  to  the  counties  in  which 
the  refuges  are  situated  and  the  balance  was  de- 
posited in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  205,000-acre  Stillwater  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  located  in  Churchill  County,  Nev.,  was 
activated  early  in  1949  through  an  agreement 
reached  with  the  Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, the  Nevada  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Intensive  de- 
velopment of  20,000  acres  was  begun  whereby 
waste  irrigation  waters  will  be  reclaimed  for  water- 
fowl purposes.  These  waters  which  were  formerly 
dissipated  thinly  on  Carson  Sink  will  now  provide 
an  excellent  refuge  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  some 
public  hunting  which  will  be  managed  by  the 
State.  — ALBERT  M.  DAY 

FLAXSEED.  Estimates  placed  world  production  in 
1949  at  133,300,000  bushels,  10  percent  less  than 
the  previous  year's  figure.  Harvested  acreage 
amounted  to  20,255,000  acres.  Stocks  of  flaxseed 
and  linseed  oil  ( in  terms  of  seed )  in  the  important 
producing  countries  were  well  in  excess  of  100  mil- 
lion bushels  on  July  1,  1949,  according  to  estimates 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Production  es- 
timates for  the  world  during  the  1949-50  season 
were  as  follows:  North  America,  45,431,000  bush- 
els; Europe  (excluding  U.S.S.R.),  8,100,000  bu.; 
Asia  (excluding  China),  20,100,000  bu.;  South 
America,  28,300,000  bu.;  Africa,  4,935,000  bu.; 
Oceania,  460,000  bu. 

FLOOD  CONTROL.  In  May,  1949,  the  flood  control 
projects  in  the  United  States  (on  paper  at  least) 
amounted  to  $7,500  million,  according  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Pick,  Chief  of  U.S.  Engineers.  This  included  1,000 
projects.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  out- 
lined projects  to  cost  $3,600  million  and  provided 
$2,000  million  cash  for  their  construction. 

The  flood  control  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Army  Engineers  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  drain- 
ace  area  alone  will  ultimately  cost  $361  million. 
Three  large  dams  were  being  built  by  the  Army 
Engineers  chiefly  for  flood  control  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin:  the  Fort  Randall  Dam,  the  Oahe  Dam 
at  Pierre,  S.D.,  and  the  Garrison  Dam  above  Bis- 
marck, N.D.  (Dams  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  its  tributaries  are  being  built  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.) 

Enlargements  and  construction  of  277  miles  of 
levees  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  Wood 
River,  and  Gale,  111.,  were  being  carried  out  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  it 
was  expected  that  about  $58  million  of  contracts 
would  be  let  during  the  year  1949  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  reservoirs  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. In  the  Yazoo  River  Basin,  a  huge  flood 
protection  project  was  under  way.  Flood  control 
projects  of  significant  magnitude  are  also  under 
way  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  in  the  Ouachita 
River  System,  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Basin,  in  the 
White  River  Basin,  in  Texas,  also  in  the  Southeast- 
em  States,  in  the  Susquehanna  Basin,  along  the 
Genessee  River  and  in  New  England.  Some  of 
these  projects  will  be  described  more  carefully  be- 
low and  others  are  mentioned  under  the  article  on 
DAMS  in  this  issue  of  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK. 
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On  October  13,  President  Truman  signed  the 
Army  Civil  Functions  bill  which  appropriated  $664 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  which  $535 
million  was  earmarked  for  construction  and  $113 
million  for  rivers  and  harbors.  The  total  flood  con- 
trol appropriations  of  this  bill  top  $437  million.  In 
August  the  Reclamation  Bureau  expected  to  carry 
out  a  $300  to  $400  million  program  in  the  subse- 
quent 11  months  in  the  17  westernmost  States.  Of 
these  projects,  some  of  the  more  important  include 
flood  control  features. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  of  1949,  the  Connecticut 
River  went  on  a  rampage  again  flooding  many  com- 
munities in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Connecti- 
cut. It  was  caused  by  a  7-inch  rain  on  frozen  moun- 
tain terrain.  It  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Development  Committee  to 
urge  the  Federal  support  of  a  Connecticut  Valley 
Authority. 

The  same  storm  (of  Dec.  31,  1948-Jan.  2,  1949) 
in  upper  New  York  State  caused  the  greatest  flood 
in  the  Sacandaga  River  in  the  41  years  that  stream- 
flow  records  have  been  maintained  on  that  river. 
Peak  inflow  to  Sacandaga  Reservoir  was  74,000  cfs 
at  4:00  p.m.,  December  31,  as  compared  with  peak 
inflow  of  84,000  cfs  in  the  March,  1936,  flood— the 
previous  record.  This  inflow  was  caused  by  the 
rainfall  of  7.5  inches  at  Conklingville  Dam  of  which 
6.15  inches  fell  during  December  30  and  31. 

The  reservoir  surface  rose  5.2  ft.  on  December 
31  and  a  total  of  9.3  ft.  from  December  30  to  the 
morning  of  January  2,  when  the  reservoir  was  still 
12.9  ft.  below  spillway  crest.  The  peak  flow  of  the 
Hudson  River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sacandaga 
River  was  slightly  over  42,000  cfs.  Edward  H.  Sar- 
gent, Chief  engineer  of  the  Hudson  River  Regula- 
tory District,  estimates  that  it  would  have  been 
over  97,000  cfs  but  for  the  operation  of  Sacandaga 
reservoir,  and  would  have  been  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  crest  reached  there  in  the  record  flood 
of  March,  1913. 

Iowa's  Governor,  W.  S.  Beardsley,  signed  in  the 
spring,  a  group  of  11  bills  that  form  the  State's  first 
definite  water  resources  conservation  and  flood 
control  program.  In  November,  it  was  announced 
that  Wm.  F.  Callahan,  Massachusetts  State  Public 
Works  Commissioner,  advocated  a  continuous  state- 
sponsored  flood  control  program.  Under  his  plan 
communities  would  also  participate.  As  constituted 
now,  flood  control  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  de- 
partment is  limited  to  work  on  tidal  streams. 

It  was  announced  in  November  that  representa- 
tives of  5  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  States  had 
approved  the  Reclamation  Bureau  $1,000  million 
water  storage  program  for  the  stream  and  its  tribu- 
taries. In  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  recently  36 
Carroll  County  landowners  and  tenants  won  $20,- 
585  from  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company,  the  court 
having  upheld  the  Carroll  County  Circuit  Court  in 
a  decision  that  the  railroad's  bridge  over  the  Wa- 
kenda  River  caused  flood  conditions  because  the 
bridge  openings  were  too  small. 

At  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  $23  million  flood  wall  and 
levee  project  was  under  contract.  It  was  to  be 
completed  in  1953 — one  of  the  largest  metropolitan 
flood  protection  plans  on  record.  A  total  of  13.3 
miles  of  levees  and  4.2  miles  of  concrete  wall  with 
50  gate  closures  and  30  ramps  will  pass  over  the 
wall  3  feet  below  the  top.  They  will  be  sandbagged 
to  full  levee  height  when  needed.  Fourteen  pump- 
ing stations  costing  $9.2  million  will  provide  for 
removal  of  water  behind  the  levees  during  a  flood. 
Their  combined  capacity  will  be  6.3  million  gallons 
per  minute  or  126  times  the  capacity  of  the  present 
water  supply  pumping  plants.  The  walls  ana  levees 


will  protect  against  a  flood  3-feet  higher  than  the 
1937  flood. 

A  $2.4  million  flood  protection  project  on  the 
Tuscarawas  River  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  under 
way.  It  included  bridge,  railway  and  highway  re- 
locations, channel  deepening,  the  building  of  a 
new  river  channel,  the  construction  of  levees  and 
concrete  flood  walls,  gates,  drains,  concrete  control 
weir,  and  a  laboratory  building. 

Arter  20  years'  lite  and  $25  million  spending 
South  Florida's  Okeechobee  flood  control  district 
has  been  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Southern  and 
Central  Florida  flood  control  district  which  has  a 
$208  million  program  planned  and  will  cover  5 
more  counties  and  about  3,000  sq.  miles  more  than 
the  old  one  did  and  was  expected  to  bring  an  addi- 
tional 7  million  acres  under  cultivation.  The  Au- 
gust, 1926,  hurricane  in  Florida  subjected  the  flood 
protection  levees  at  Lake  Okeechobee  to  their  first 
real  test  since  they  were  constructed.  No  evacua- 
tion of  the  threatened  area  was  thought  necessary 
and  they  withstood  the  test. 

The  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  area  will  soon  be  flood- 
proof  when  engineers  finish  4  dams  on  the  Trinity 
River.  They  are  all  rolled  earth  construction.  Ben- 
brook  Dam  will  protect  Ft.  Worth  while  the  largest 
one,  Garga-Littie  Elm  Dam,  will  give  flood  pro- 
tection to  Dallas,  and  will  store  water  for  that  city's 
supply. 

A  new  course  for  the  Colorado  River  was  being 
cut  between  Needles  and  Topock,  Cal.,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This  channel — 12  miles 
long,  300-ft.  wide,  and  17-feet  deep—would  re- 
store the  river  to  a  confined  bed,  relieving  a  flood 
threat  at  Needles.  It  was  expected  that  the  Dorena 
Dam  on  Row  River  in  western  Oregon  would  be 
completed  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  8  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 

A  canal,  167  miles  long,  to  connect  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Orinoco  River  in  Venezuela  was 
being  planned.  Indications  were  that  the  complete 
project  would  cost  between  $150  million  and  $270 
million,  would  take  10  years  to  build  and  would 
open  up  for  development  some  2^  million  acres 
or  land.  The  canal  not  only  would  provide  irriga- 
tion but  also  would  serve  as  a  cheap  method  of 
transportation.  It  would  aid  flood  control  of  the 
Onnoco  River  which  annually  overflows  its  banks, 
causing  millions  of  dollars  or  damage. 

W.   E.   ROWLAND 

FLORIDA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  58,666  sq. 
mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  2,494,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  1,897,414.  Chief  cities 
(1940  census):  Tallahassee  (capital),  16,240; 
Jacksonville,  173,065;  Miami,  172,172;  Tampa, 
108,391.  See  AGRICULTURE,  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $180,342,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $199,920,000. 

legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  April  5  and  adjourned  June  3  and  a  spe- 
cial session  met  September  7-24.  Record  appropri- 
ations were  made  for  state  education,  highway,  and 
welfare  services.  The  state  cigarette  tax  increase  of 
one  cent  to  a  total  of  5  cents  will  benefit  localities; 
cities  are  authorized  to  utilize  the  proceeds  from 
this  state-collected  tax  provided  property  tax  levies 
are  reduced.  To  meet  revenue  requirements,  wine 
levies  were  raised;  temporary  motor  fuel  taxes  were 
made  permanent;  and  a  new  3  percent  sales  tax 
was  assessed.  The  legislature  created  a  legislative 
council  and  research  and  reference  facilities;  en- 
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acted  the  uniform  highway  traffic  act  and  much  of 
the  related  certificate  of  title  act;  and  authorized 
the  omission  of  illegitimacy  items  from  birth  rec- 
ords. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Fuller  Warren;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  R.  A.  Gray; 
Attorney  General,  Richard  W.  Ervin;  State  Treas- 
urer, J.  Edwin  Larson;  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Nathan  Mayo;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Thomas  D.  Bailey;  State  Comptroller, 
C.  M.  Gay. 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS.  (FAO).  This  organization  was  offi- 
cially founded  at  Quebec  Gity,  Canada,  on  Oct.  16, 
1945,  but  it  had  its  root  in  the  Hot  Springs  Confer- 
ence, called  by  President  Roosevelt  in  May,  1943, 
to  discuss  food  and  agricultural  problems  of  the 
United  Nations.  Forty-four  countries  were  repre- 
sented and  delegates  reached  agreement  on  a  num- 
ber of  basic  points  which  became  foundation  stones 
of  FAO  policy.  Some  of  these  were: 

"The  World  has  never  had  enough  to  eat.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  its  people  are  ill-nourished  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple are  farmers. 

"The  modern  science  of  producton  shows  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  produce  enough  of  the 
right  kinds  of  food. 

"The  modern  science  of  nutrition  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  if  all  people  could  get  enough  of  the 
right  kinds  of  food,  the  average  level  of  health  and 
well-being  could  be  raised  much  higher  than  it  is 
now. 

"But  production  alone  is  not  enough.  Foods  must 
be  so  distributed  that  the  levels  of  consumption  of 
those  who  do  not  have  enough  are  progressively 
raised. 

"This  implies  an  expanding  world  economy,  in 
which  each  nation  wifl  play  its  own  part,  but  all 
will  act  together." 

Delegates  also  agreed  on  taking  immediate  steps 
by  concerted  acbon  toward  realizing  such  a  new 
world  of  plenty  based  on  scientific  findings.  The 
Hot  Springs  Conference  created,  therefore,  an  In- 
terim Commission  to  make  plans  for  a  permanent 
international  organization  to  carry  through  the  de- 
sign of  its  program.  Two  years  later,  in  the  winter 
of  1945,  FAO  came  into  being  in  Quebec,  as  the 
first  permanent  United  Nations  organization  to  be 
set  up.  FAO  had  42  charter  members;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  fifth  year,  the  membership  had  increased 
to  63. 

The  Quebec  Conference  named  Sir  John  Boyd 
Orr  (now  Baron  Bpyd  Orr),  Scottish  farmer  and 
world-famed  nutritionist,  as  FAO's  first  Director 
General.  In  1948,  Norns  E.  Dodd,  then  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  was 
elected  Director  General  by  a  special  session  of  the 
FAO  Conference.  Included  among  the  important 
activities  of  the  FAO  were  the  following: 

Technical  Assistant*.  FAO  has  served  in  effect  as 
a  world  extension  or  advisory  service  to  govern- 
ments, mobilizing  modern  scientific  knowledge  for 
increased  production,  improved  handling  and  proc- 
essing, and  better  distribution  of  food  and  other 
farm,  forest,  and  fisheries  products.  Much  of  this 
work  is  concerned  with  the  economic  development 
of  underdeveloped  areas;  it  is  and  must  be  diverse 
because  action  in  one  field  must  be  supported  by 
action  in  others  related  to  it. 

Sometimes  FAO's  technical  aid  takes  the  form  of 
a  demonstration  meeting  for  technicians.  Some  20 
technical  meetings  were  sponsored  by  FAO  during 
1949  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  they  covered  a 


wide  range  of  subjects — animal  disease  control,  im- 
provement of  livestock  feeding  practices,  hybrid 
corn  breeding  techniques,  pest  control,  agricultural 
extension,  cooperatives,  fisheries  and  forestry  de- 
velopment, statistics,  calorie  requirements,  and  the 
improving  of  production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  rice.  . 

The  FAO's  technical  advisory  services  to  mem- 
ber governments  during  1949  included  projects  vi- 
tal to  world  food  and  agriculture.  The  fight  was 
continued  against  rinderpest,  a  disease  which  kills 
at  least  two  million  cattle  a  year  in  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  and  Asia  and  the  Far  East  During  the  year 
many  of  the  countries  of  these  areas  were  given  as- 
sistance in  producing  a  vaccine  which  protects  the 
animals  from  the  disease.  Strains  of  the  virus  used 
in  making  the  vaccine  were  made  available  to  all 
interested  countries.  Technical  forces  were  mobi- 
lized against  insects  and  other  destroyers  of  grow- 
ing crops  and  stored  grains. 

This  work  included  the  promotion  of  regional  at- 
tacks on  locusts,  a  demonstration  project  in  Costa 
Rica  on  good  grain  storage,  the  advice  of  an  FAO 
entomologist  on  grain  storage  in  many  countries  of 
Latin  America,  and  the  inclusion  of  an  FAO  officer 
on  a  mission  to  Turkey  organized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  to  investigate  a  program  for  expanding 
grain  storage  facilities.  A  widespread  distribution 
of  seed  of  improved  crop  plants  was  continued.  One 
of  the  most  promising  projects  under  this  category 
has  been  the  sending  of  American  hybrid  corn  seed 
to  21  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  and 
more  recently  to  India  also,  for  experimental  plant- 
ing. 

Testing  thus  far  has  been  encouraging,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  within  the  coming  years  the 
plant  breeders  of  these  areas  will  have  developed 
hybrids  adapted  to  the  climate  and  conditions  of 
their  own  corn  belts.  In  the  United  States,  the 
planting  of  hybrid  corn  alone  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  20  percent  in  corn  yields.  Other  techni- 
cal assistance  was  given  in  the  fields  of  soil  con- 
servation planning  and  demonstration,  surveying  of 
irrigation  and  drainage  needs  and  possibilities  to 
open  new  lands  to  production,  planning  of  farm 
mechanization  programs,  training  of  government 
statisticians,  helping  to  formulate  national  goals  in 
production,  trade,  and  consumption,  and  laying  out 
programs  to  achieve  them,  and  planning  school 
feeding  programs. 

Promoting  Action.  FAO  has  brought  governments 
together  and  worked  closely  with  other  agencies  in 
organizing  international  action  in  these  same  fields 
and  others.  Examples  of  this  work  are  the  setting 
up  of  the  new  International  Rice  Commission  to 
deal  with  urgent  problems  of  the  whole  rice  econ- 
omy, and  the  new  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council 
to  help  governments  increase  production  of  food 
from  vast  areas  of  sea  and  inland  waters;  the  organ- 
ization of  regional  forestry  commissions,  beginning 
with  Europe  and  Latin  America,  to  promote  and 
integrate  forest  development  on  continent-wide 


The  FAO  also  cooperated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions regional  economic  commissions  for  Europe, 
the  Far  East,  and  Latin  America,  especially  in 
working  out  needs  for  equipment  and  materials  for 
expanding  production  in  agriculture,  forestry  and 
fisheries;  worked  with  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion on  the  agricultural  aspects  of  malaria  control 
programs  and  with  the  United  Nations  Internation- 
al Children's  Emergency  Fund  in  its  child  feeding 
program;  assisted  in  nutritional  and  agricultural  as- 
pects of  the  difficult  Palestine  Arab  refugee  situa- 
tion. 
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Collecting  Facts.  FAO  has  served  all  governments 
to  the  limit  of  its  facilities  in  such  work  as  the  gath- 
ering and  publishing  of  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  food,  agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  nutri- 
tion— production,  processing,  trade,  prices,  con- 
sumption. This  involves  a  vast  amount  of  patient, 
regular  reporting  and  interpreting  which  is  essential 
to  production  and  commerce  all  over  the  world. 
Examples  of  this  work  are  the  FAO  commodity  bul- 
letins, yearbooks  of  statistics  for  agriculture  and 
forestry,  bulletins  giving  more  frequent  statistical 
reports  on  agriculture  and  fisheries,  and  the  pro- 
gram for  a  world  census  of  agriculture  in  1950. 

— N  ORRIS  E.  DODD 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION.  The  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  controls  the  purity  and  accurate 
labeling  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  transported 
in  interstate  commerce  and  manufactured,  shipped, 
or  stored  by  some  77,000  firms.  This  law,  which 
protects  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States, 
is  enforced  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  at  an  average  an- 
nual cost  per  consumer  of  less  than  3%  cents. 

The  Administration  inspects  raw  materials  and 
processing  practices  at  the  source  of  production, 
makes  constructive  comments  to  prevent  the  prep- 
aration of  illegal  goods,  and  when  items  are  ob- 
served that  appear  to  be  in  violation,  traces  them 
to  their  interstate  destination,  collects  and  analyzes 
representative  samples,  and  reports  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lots  to  the  Federal  courts  for  appropri- 
ate legal  action.  Court  actions  may  consist  of  sei- 
zure of  the  offending  goods,  criminal  prosecution 
of  the  firm  or  individual  responsible  for  the  viola- 
tion or  injunction  proceedings  to  restrain  future 
violations.  The  large  majority  of  the  food,  drug, 
and  cosmetic  industries,  however,  produce  articles 
which  fully  comply  with  the  law. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1949,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration examined  approximately  70,000  sam- 
ples of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Violative  inter- 
state shipments  resulted  in  1,840  seizures  and  the 
institution  of  350  criminal  prosecution  and  17  in- 
junction actions  in  the  Federal  courts.  Under  the 
law,  importations  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
are  also  inspected  at  the  ports.  Import  shipments 
denied  entry  because  they  did  not  comply  with 
United  States  requirements  totaled  6,372. 

Major  emphasis  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's regulatory  program  on  foods  is  given  to 
sanitation  improvement,  in  both  warehouses  and 
factories,  and  to  the  protection  of  foods  against 
contamination  by  poisons,  by  filth,  or  by  decom- 
position. Filth  or  decomposition  accounted  for  over 
80  percent  of  the  1,400  food  seizures  of  the  year, 
constituents  dangerous  to  health  for  approximately 
1  percent,  and  economic  violations,  such  as  short 
weight  and  debasement  with  inferior  ingredients, 
for  the  remainder. 

While  food  seizures  increased  by  47%  percent, 
the  increase  indicated  greater  consumer  protection, 
rather  than  a  larger  proportion  of  violative  ship- 
ments. This  was  possible  because  of  the  passage  in 
June,  1948,  of  an  amendment  that  restored  control 
over  food  stored  under  insanitary  conditions  fol- 
lowing shipment  in  interstate  commerce.  Seizures 
were  neavy  in  the  early  months  after  its  passage, 
but  correction  of  objectionable  conditions  resulted 
in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  volume  of  contaminat- 
ed stored  foods  seized  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

In  drug  control,  the  Administration  gave  inten- 
sive attention  to  the  detection  of  potential  sources 
of  error  in  the  factories,  so  that  hazards  might  be 


eliminated  before  mistakes  and  injuries  occurred. 
Poor  control  in  the  label  department,  inadequate 
research,  or  faulty  manufacturing  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  inadequate  testing  of  the  finished  prod- 
ucts resulted  in  33  recall  programs  in  the  fiscal  year 
1949  to  remove  from  possible  use  drugs  that  had 
been  distributed  before  their  dangerous  nature  had 
been  discovered.  For  the  most  part,  manufacturers 
voluntarily  undertook  these  recall  programs  in  co- 
operation with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  promptly  corrected  the  defects  in  control  sys- 
tems which  led  to  these  errors. 

Regulatory  action  was  intensified  against  viola- 
tive sales  of  prescription  drugs  following  a  1948 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Act  which  declared  that  the  protection  offered  by 
the  Act  was  intended  to  extend  to  the  actual  con- 
sumer. Potent  drugs  that  are  useful  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  qualified  physician  but  are  too  dan- 
gerous for  self-administration  are  required  to  bear 
labeling  restricting  them  to  prescription  use.  Sev- 
eral fines  were  levied  upon  pharmacists  who  sup- 
plied such  drugs  without  prescription.  A  prosecu- 
tion case  is  pending  against  a  druggist  wno  on  a 
single  sleeping-capsule  prescription  continued  to 
furnish  the  drug  for  the  next  4  years  without  fur- 
ther physician's  orders. 

While  a  number  of  cases  were  based  on  claims 
for  the  cure  of  cancer,  tuberculosis,  polio,  and  oth- 
er scourges  that  have  been  publicized  by  epidemics 
and  by  fund-raising  campaigns,  preparations  pro- 
moted for  nervous  upsets  led  the  list  of  drugs  re- 
moved from  the  market  because  of  false  curative 
claims.  Next  in  order  were  products  with  mislead- 
ing claims  for  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  stomach 
and  intestinal  disorders,  skin  and  scalp  afflictions, 
disturbances  of  genito-unnary  origin,  and  heart  and 
other  circulatory  ailments. 

Before  a  new  drug  may  be  marketed  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  must  approve  an  applica- 
tion supported  by  investigations  to  show  safety  for 
use  under  the  directions  given  in  the  labeling  and 
adequate  production  controls.  In  1949,  360  new- 
drug  applications  were  made  effective.  Therapeutic 
claims  made  for  the  product  after  it  is  placed  on 
the  market  are  made  on  the  shipper's  own  respon- 
sibility to  comply  with  the  law.  It  they  are  unwar- 
ranted, he  is  subject  to  Federal  court  action 
brought  under  the  misbranding  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

Three  new  antibiotics — aureomycin,  chloram- 
phenicol,  and  bacitracm — were  added  by  amend- 
ment to  the  list  requiring  predistribution  certifica- 
tion, to  be  financed  through  fees  for  the  services 
rendered.  Under  the  drug  certification  provisions 
the  Administration  examined  12,643  batches  of 
penicillin  and  penicillin  products,  1,294  samples  of 
streptomycin,  782  samples  of  dihydrostreptomycm, 
and  295  samples  of  drugs  composed  wholly  or  part- 
ly of  insulin.  It  also  certified  4,858  batches  of  coal- 
tar  colors  as  suitable  for  use  in  foods,  drugs,  or  cos- 
metics. 

Under  the  Tea  Importation  Act  samples  repre- 
senting 88,608,637  Ib.  of  tea  were  examined,  of 
which  99%  percent  were  permitted  entry.  No  viola- 
tions of  the  Caustic  Poison  Act  or  the  Filled  Milk 
Act  were  encountered.  — PAUL  B.  DUNBAR 

FOOTBALL.  The  gridiron  game  was  one  of  few  sports 
that  showed  no  drop  at  the  gate  in  1949.  In  fact 
college  attendance  figures  for  the  nation  showed  an 
increase  although  the  East  did  have  a  slight  decline 
at  the  turnstiles. 

Notre  Dame,  Oklahoma,  California,  and  Army 
emerged  as  the  collegiate  titans,  the  Irish  being  ao 


Nut  tonal  Grogra/j/uc   Society  Photo 

NEPAL  EXPEDITION.   Lead  elephants  in   the   Nepal   Expedition   of  the   National   Geographic   Society,   Yale    University, 

and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  approach  the  gap  leading  to   the   unexplored    Karnali   Valley,   long   barred   to  scientists 


Information  Services 

ANTARCTIC  OUTPOSTS.  The  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  John  Biscoe  to  the  Antarctic  and  of  the  1 1  British  scientists  ma- 
rooned on  Stonington  Island  for  two  years  has  thrown  a  spotlight  on  to  Great  Britain's  Antarctic  possessions.  The  pho- 
tograph shows  stores  being  hauled  ashore  at  the  Argentine  Island  base  by  a  team  of  men  known  as  a  tug-of-war  team. 


TEXTILES.  Three  new  British  textiles  on  view  at  the  British  Industries  Fair  in    1949    Left    Cotton   in   harlequin  print  in 
turquoise,  white,  and  brown    Confer    Supple,  Scottish  wool   plaid     Right     White   nylon   tricot    Long  wearing   qualities 

tiriti\h  Information  Scrticrs  /J/iof<i\ 


POCKETS  emphasizing  the  hips 
in  a  dress  in  fine  black  wool 
The  square  decolletage  it  slashed 
and  inset  with  white  trimming. 


MIDNIGHT  BLUE  dinner  jacket,  de- 
signed on  the  lines  of  the  Eisenhow- 
er jacket  or  the  British  war  blouse. 
One  of  the  war  inspired  items  shown. 


DIAGONAL  TUNIC.  A  diagonal  tu- 
nic over  a  narrow  straight  skirt.  The 
square  neckline  and  tunic  are  in- 
set with  taffeta  against  black  wool. 


•^:m  4  KERBSIDE  STOCK  EX- 
"  '  CHANGE  carries  on  after  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  closed  on 
the  day  following  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps'  announcement  of  his 
new  rate  of  dollar  exchange 
Photograph  gives  a  general 
view  looking  down  Throgmor- 
ton  Street,  London,  showing  the 
"Kerbside  Stock  Exchange." 


T  EMPIRE  PREMIERS.  The  King 
with  the  Commonwealth  Premi- 
ers, left  to  right:  D.  S  Senan- 
ayake  (Ceylon),  Lester  Pearson 
(Canada's  Minister  for  External 
Affairs,  representing  the  Premi- 
er), Liaqjat  Ali  Khan  (Pakis- 
tan), King  George  VI,  C.  B.  Att- 
lee  (Great  Britain),  J.  B.  Chifley 
(Australia),  Daniel  Malan  (Un- 
ion of  South  Africa),  Peter  Fra- 
ser  (New  Zealand),  and  Pundit 
Nehru  (the  Union  of  India) 

Bfifts/i  Information  Semct  s 
P/iofos 


INDONESIAN  PEACE.  The  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  settled  their   long-standing   conflict  in   Novem- 
ber   1949.   Shown   in    photograph   is  the   Round   Table  Conference    at    The    Hague    where    final    accord    was    reached. 


WELCOME  FOR  SUKARNO.  Cheering  crowds  welcome  President  Sukarno  at  Jakarta  (Indonesian  name  for  Batavia)  on 
hit  way  from   the  airfield  to   his   new   headquarters  at  the  Palace,  where  he  addressed  the  people  of   Indonesia. 
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claimed  the  No.  1  team  as  they  swept  through  a 
10-game  schedule  for  their  fourth  consecutive  cam- 
paign unbeaten,  thereby  running  their  undefeated 
string  through  38  games.  Notre  Dame  wasn't  close- 
ly pressed  in  any  contest  until  its  finale  with  South- 
ern Methodist  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  the  aroused 
Mustangs  rallied  after  tailing  by  20-7  to  tie  the 
vaunted  invaders  at  20-20.  Then,  after  the  Irish 
had  put  over  the  winning  touchdown,  S.M.U.  came 
back  again  to  drive  goalward,  but  was  stopped  on 
the  4-yard  line  and  thus  missed  scoring  the  greatest 
upset  in  many  seasons. 

Runner-up  in  the  ranking  was  Oklahoma,  which 
retained  its  title  of  the  Big  Seven  and  extended  its 
all-winning  streak  to  20  games.  The  Sooners'  show- 
ing was  a  great  tribute  to  Bud  Wilkinson,  a  head 
coach  for  only  three  seasons,  who  was  voted  the 
"coach  of  the  year."  Close  behind  Oklahoma  came 
California,  Pacific  Coast  ruler  with  a  perfect  slate. 
Army  came  through  unbeaten  and  untied,  climax- 
ing its  campaign  with  a  38-0  rout  of  Navy  in  their 
traditional  meeting  before  102,000  persons  in  Phil- 
adelphia's Municipal  Stadium.  The  Cadets  were  ac- 
claimed as  the  best  in  the  East  and  won  the  Lam- 
bert Trophy. 

League  and  conference  champions  follow:  Cor- 
nell, Ivy,  Ohio  State  and  Michigan,  tied,  Western 
Conference;  California,  Pacific  Coast;  Tulane, 
Southeastern;  North  Carolina,  Southern;  Rice, 
Southwest;  Oklahoma,  Big  Seven,  Wyoming,  Sky- 
line Six;  Detroit,  Missouri  Valley;  Colorado  Col- 
lege, Rocky  Mountain;  Texas  Tech,  Border;  Mor- 
gan State,  Colored  Intercollegiate  A. A.;  Montreal 
Alouettes,  Canadian;  Western  Ontario,  Canadian 
Intercollegiate. 

Leon  Hart,  Notre  Dame  end,  generally  was 
hailed  as  the  year's  greatest  player  in  a  campaign 
that  saw  many  outstanding  individuals,  and  the 
Irish  wingman  received  the  Heisman  Trophy 
among  many  other  prizes. 

California  and  Ohio  State  met  in  Pasadena's  Rose 
Bowl  on  Jan.  2,  1950,  with  the  Buckeyes  scoring  a 
17-14  upset  before  100,963  persons  when  Jim 
Hague  kicked  a  28-yard  field  goal  in  the  last  two 
minutes.  Oklahoma  routed  Louisiana  State,  35-0, 
before  82,470  in  the  New  Orleans  Sugar  Bowl,  Rice 
set  back  North  Carolina,  27-13,  in  the  Dallas  Cot- 
ton Bowl,  and  Santa  Clara  surprised  Kentucky, 
21-13  in  Miami's  Orange  Bowl.  Other  results  of 
Jan.  2,  1950,  contests  follow:  Maryland  20,  Mis- 
souri 7  (Gator);  Texas  Western  33,  Georgetown  20 
(Sun):  Florida  State  19,  Wofford  6  (Cigar);  Xa- 
vier  of  Cincinnati  33,  Arizona  State  21  (Salad); 
McMurray  19,  Missouri  Valley  13  (Oleander): 
Prairie  View  27,  Fisk  6  (Prairie  View);  Stanford 
74,  Hawaii  20  (Pineapple). 

Professional  football  made  news  near  the  cam- 
paign's end  after  the  two  major  leagues  had  fought 
each  other  over  a  period  of  four  years.  However, 
promoters  finally  got  together  and  called  a  halt  to 
their  warfare  and  decided  to  merge  as  one  group. 
The  new  organization  will  be  made  up  of  13  clubs 
and  known  as  the  National-American  Football 
League.  All  10  of  the  National  League's  teams  were 
retained,  but  only  the  Cleveland  Browns,  San  Fran- 
cisco Forty-Niners,  and  Baltimore  Colts  of  the  All- 
America  Conference  were  retained  for  the  merged 
league. 

National  League  laurels  were  won  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Eagles,  Eastern  Division  rulers,  who  re- 
tained their  championship  by  defeating  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams,  14-0,  at  Los  Angeles.  Cleveland 
took  All-America  Conference  honors  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  by  halting  San  Francisco,  West- 
ern group  winner,  21-7,  at  Cleveland.  American 


League  laurels  were  captured  by  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Rebels.  —THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

FORD  FOUNDATION.  Incorporated  on  Jan.  15,  1936, 
in  order  to  receive  and  administer  funds  for  sci- 
entific, educational,  and  charitable  purposes;  all 
for  the  public  welfare.  Assets,  $205  million,  Dec. 
31,  1948.  A  board  of  six  Trustees  and  annually 
elected  officers  head  the  Foundation.  President, 
Henry  Ford  II;  Secretary  Treasurer,  B.  J.  Craig. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  in  April.  Headquarters: 
2612  Buhl  Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS,  Office  of.  A 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  collects,  analyzes,  and  disseminates  informa- 
tion on  foreign  competition  and  demand  for  farm 
products  and  agricultural  policy.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  study  the  factors  influencing  the  rood 
supply  and  needs  of  foreign  countries,  competition, 
trade  barriers,  production  and  marketing,  and  other 
developments  affecting  American  agriculture.  It 
also  directs  and  coordinates  the  participation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program  and  in  other  international 
agreements  affecting  agriculture.  Director:  Stanley 
Andrews. 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE,  Bureau  of.  Office 
of  Business  Economics.  As  the  crest  of  the  postwar 
boom  was  reached  and  passed,  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics  was  confronted  with  the  nroblem 
of  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  adjust- 
ments resulting  from  divergent  trends  in  the  emerg- 
ing peacetime  economy. 

By  channeling  its  regular  flow  of  material  on 
business  indicators,  gross  national  product,  national 
income,  and  the  balance  of  international  payments 
toward  a  searching  appraisal  of  the  business  situ- 
ation, OBE  provided  the  business  world  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  basic  data  for  the  meas- 
urement of  economic  activity  at  a  time  when 
important  forces  in  the  economy  were  receding 
from  their  inflationary  peaks.  The  monthly  Survey 
of  Current  Business  published  by  OBE  showed  that 
the  economy  as  a  whole  continued  to  operate  at 
a  very  high  level  in  1949. 

The  impact  of  international  monetary  difficulties, 
and  the  problems  attendant  thereto,  on  the  domes- 
tic economy  was  measured  in  the  balance  of  inter- 
national payments — a  basic  tool  for  analyzing  the 
United  States  position  in  world  trade  maintained 
since  1922.  In  addition  to  the  current  data  pub- 
lished quarterly,  a  detailed  record  for  recent  years 
was  issued  as  a  bulletin  entitled  The  Balance  of 
International  Payments  of  the  United  States,  1946- 
48.  Therein  OBE  presented  the  facts  as  to  the 
amounts  the  United  States  contributed  to  and  re- 
ceived from  other  nations  during  the  postwar  pe- 
riod of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

Developments  abroad  made  the  regular  OBE 
data  on  the  size  and  scope  of  U.S.  Government  in- 
ternational programs  of  continuing  value.  As  the 
central  collecting  and  compiling  unit  for  reports  on 
all  operations  of  the  U.S.  Government  abroad,  OBE 
compiles  and  makes  regularly  available  data  on 
cash  transactions,  procurement  activities,  rehabili- 
tation commitments,  foreign  installations,  and  sur- 
plus property  disposal. 

The  success  of  OBE  in  providing  a  unified  statis- 
tical picture  of  the  national  economy,  through  the 
national  income  and  product  accounts  and  such  re- 
lated series  as  those  on  the  balance  of  international 
payments,  has  attracted  wide  attention  abroad. 
Economic  research  officials  from  many  countries 
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have  come  as  in-service  trainees,  under  an  inter- 
departmental program  for  international  sharing  of 
technical  knowledge,  to  study  the  methods  devel- 
oped in  this  Office.  More  than  a  dozen  visitors 
from  as  many  foreign  capitals  were  receiving  such 
training  in  the  latter  halt  of  1949. 

Business  use  of  die  analyses  and  statistics  pub- 
lished monthly  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business 
increased  with  the  return  of  more  competitive  con- 
ditions in  most  areas.  Many  of  the  statistical  series 
carried  in  earlier  years  only  on  an  annual  basis  are 
now  firmly  established  on  a  quarterly  schedule. 
Included  in  this  category  are  the  national  income 
and  gross  national  product  figures:  the  balance  of 
international  payments;  surveys  or  business  inten- 
tions to  invest  in  new  plant  and  equipment;  and 
data  on  the  size  of  the  business  population,  with 
the  rate  of  establishment  and  discontinuance.  On 
a  more  frequent  basis  of  reporting  are  such  other 
vital  business  facts  as  retail  sales,  personal  income 
and  its  source,  business  inventories,  dividend  pay- 
ments, and  new  orders. 

In  the  1949  Statistical  Supplement  to  the  Survey 
of  Current  Business,  published  this  past  year,  OBE 
provided  business  more  than  2,600  series  of  com- 
mercial and  governmental  statistics,  incorporating 
the  most  recent  additions  and  revisions  available 
up  to  the  date  of  publication. 

Detailed  coverage  of  the  national  income  statis- 
tics, inaugurated  with  the  1947  National  Income 
Supplement,  was  continued  with  the  pubhcjition  in 
July  of  completely  revised  data  through  1948. 

Office  of  Domestic  Commerce.  With  the  return  of 
reasonably  normal  competitive  conditions,  this  Of- 
fice further  oriented  its  program  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  work  in  the  industrial  economic  field. 

The  most  significant  addition  to  the  activities  of 
the  Office  was  the  development  of  a  program  for 
the  assistance  of  small  business.  A  major  contribu- 
tion of  this  activity  was  the  Government  Procure- 
ment Program,  designed  to  secure  for  smaller 
business  enterprises  the  greatest  possible  opportu- 
nity to  compete  for  Federal  Government  purchases. 
The  Office  also  provided  technical  staff  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  Department's  responsibili- 
ties on  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  River  Basin  Com- 
mittees and  in  the  development  of  transportation 
policy  and  participated  actively  in  the  President's 
program  for  the  relief  of  areas  of  significant  un- 
employment. 

Major  new  or  expanded  publications  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  included:  Developing  and  Setting  New 
Products;  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  bulletins  en- 
titled A  Source  of  New  Product  Possibilities  for 
Manufacturers,  including  a  list  of  patents  available 
for  licensing  or  sale;  a  revised  and  enlarged  Gotv- 
ernment  Procurement  Manual;  and  the  700-page 
handbook  and  directory  of  National  Associations  of 
the  United  States.  The  Office  also  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  revising  and  expanding  HHFA's  Tech- 
nical Bulletin  No.  6  ( The  Uniform  Plumbing  Code 
for  Housing).  Publication  of  nine  periodic  industry 
reports  was  continued  and  one  new  periodical  Con- 
tainers and  Packaging  was  added.  Twenty  new 
Small  Business  Aids  were  issued  and  a  series  of 
pamphlets  on  finance  and  taxation  was  published. 

The  Office  also  continued  its  activities  on  inter- 
departmental and  interagency  committees  and  ex- 
panded its  contacts  and  services  to  business  groups. 
Representatives  of  the  Office  made  many  contacts 
with  trade  associations  and  trade  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  general  economic  questions 
and  finding  practical  solutions  to  specific  business 
problems.  An  average  of  over  6,500  mail  inquiries 


was  handled  each  month  in  addition  to  thousands 
of  telephone  calls  and  personal  visits.  Services  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  continued  with  the  preparation 
of  studies,  reports,  and  testimony  for  the  use  of 
congressional  committees.  These  included  publi- 
cation of  a  report  entitled,  Potential  Traffic  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Office  of  Field  Service.  The  Department  maintains 
42  field  offices  in  important  industrial  and  commer- 
cial centers  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  as  the  local  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  Business  Economics,  the  Office  of 
Domestic  Commerce,  the  Office  of  International 
Trade,  the  Office  of  Technical  Services,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  promotion  of  trade  at 
home  and  abroad  is  the  principal  function  of  the 
field  offices  and  through  trained  personnel  the  re- 
ports,  statistical  data,  and  published  material  of 
the  Department  are  made  available  in  a  manner 
designed  to  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  business 
public. 

Considerable  interest  was  shown  throughout  the 
year  in  foreign  trade.  With  many  changes  takinc 
place  in  the  administration  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  and  the  import  and  exchange  control  regula- 
tions in  effect  in  foreign  countries,  the  field  offices 
were  called  upon  to  handle  a  steady  stream  of  in- 
quiries on  export  and  import  trade.  The  impetus 
given  to  overseas  sales  by  the  Marshall  Plan  also 
created  considerable  interest  in  doing  business 
abroad.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  sources 
of  raw  material  and  other  foreign-made  products 
for  which  there  was  a  demand  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  foreign  travel,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
dollar  shortages  which  were  having  a  depressive 
effect  on  our  export  trade. 

An  important  development  in  the  domestic  field 
was  the  release  of  up-to-date  information  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  manufactures. 
After  a  lapse  of  10  years  these  basic  data  were 
again  made  available,  thus  providing  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  field  offices  to  improve  their  service  to 
businessmen  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding 
new  markets  and  improving  their  areas  of  distri- 
bution. 

Publication  by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
and  the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce  of  new  and 
expanded  economic  indicators  and  industrial  re- 
ports was  of  real  value  to  business.  The  Field  Serv- 
ice also  expanded  its  cooperative  office  program 
under  which  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  simi- 
lar bodies  act  as  the  outlet  for  a  number  of  the 
Department's  services. 

Office  of  International  Trade.  OFT  has  three  basic 
responsibilities:  (1)  to  provide  information  and 
advisory  services  to  business,  the  general  public, 
and  Government  regarding  economic  and  trade 
conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  (2)  to  consult 
with  and  represent  business  in  the  councils  of  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  international  trade  policies 
and  specific  trade  problems;  and  (3)  to  promote 
the  balanced  growth  of  international  trade. 

U.S.  foreign  trade  was  characterized  in  1949  by 
the  continued  surplus  of  exports  over  imports 
which  has  dominated  the  postwar  international 
trade  picture.  While  exports  from  all  countries  ex- 
cluding the  United  States  rose  slowly,  the  world 
trade  imbalance  continued  to  be  serious  because 
much  of  the  world  was  still  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  supplies  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 
The  problem  was,  therefore,  in  the  gap  between 
our  own  export  and  import  trade.  This  problem  of 
the  "dollar  gap"  was  a  major  OIT  concern  in  1949. 
Efforts  were  made  to  meet  it  in  all  practicable 
ways,  particularly  emphasizing  the  promotion  of 
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imports  so  that  other  countries  could  earn  more 
dollars  through  increased  exports  to  the  United 
States,  promoting  greater  foreign  travel  of  United 
States  tourists  as  well  as  businessmen,  and  encour- 
aging investment  of  private  capital  in  sound  foreign 
enterprises. 

OIT  played  a  large  part  in  the  preparation  for, 
and  negotiation  of,  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
with  10  countries  not  previously  signatories  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade.  At  present 
32  countries  whose  total  trade  represents  more  than 
%  of  total  world  trade  adhere  to  the  liberal  trade 
policies  and  practices  embodied  in  the  Agreement. 
With  the  assistance  of  trade  advisory  groups  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  appreciable  progress  was 
made  along  administrative  lines  in  reducing  delays, 
uncertainties,  and  unnecessarily  irksome  formalities 
which  hamper  the  carrying  through  of  import 
transactions.  Considerable  work  was  also  done  with 
the  Treasury  Department  and  other  interested 
agencies  in  the  preparation  of  a  legislative  program 
of  customs  administrative  improvement  for  consid- 
eration at  the  Second  Session,  81st  Congress.  In 
cooperation  with  EGA,  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed survey  was  undertaken  of  the  potentialities 
and  problems  involved  in  increasing  imports  from 
ECA-participaling  countries. 

OIT  was  assigned  the  major  responsibility  within 
the  Department  for  carrying  out  the  President's 
Point  IV  program  for  furthering  world  economic 
development.  Considerable  work  was  done  in  the 
preparation  of  background  material  and  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  a  broad-scale  technical  as- 
sistance program  and  to  authorize  Governmental 
guarantee  of  private  foreign  investment  against 
non -commercial  risks.  A  proposed  service- to-busi- 
ness program  to  insure  maximum  participation  of 
private  business  in  foreign  economic  development 
was  also  designed  to  be  undertaken  as  a  part  of 
the  Point  IV  program. 

The  long-established  program  for  extending  the 
use  of  foreign  trade  zones  in  the  development  of 
our  import  and  reexport  trade  received  consider- 
able impetus  by  the  establishment  of  three  new 
zones,  in  Los  Angeles,  in  Seattle,  and  in  San  An- 
tonio. 

The  administration  of  export  controls  continued 
as  a  major  OIT  responsibility.  However,  the  nature 
of  the  program  and  the  work  involved  therein 
changed  markedly  from  the  preceding  year.  Previ- 
ously, the  major  emphasis  had  been  on  protecting 
the  domestic  economy  from  the  effects  of  an  undue 
drain  on  important  commodities.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  export  control  activity  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  screening  and  limiting  shipments  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  commodities  for  rea- 
sons of  foreign  policy  and  national  security.  OIT 
also  placed  in  effect  a  voluntary  plan  to  control 
exports  of  unclassified  technical  data  of  an  ad- 
vanced nature  significant  to  the  national  security. 

See  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION. 
— THOMAS  C.  BLAISDELL,  JR. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE.  Although  further  progress  was 
made  in  restoring  trade,  industry,  and  agriculture 
abroad  during  1949,  little  headway  was  made  in 
overcoming  the  foreign  exchange  difficulties  of  the 
leading  countries.  The  continuing  large  dollar  defi- 
cit of  Western  European,  sterling  area  and  Latin 
American  nations  lea  to  progressive  tightening  of 
trade  and  exchange  controls  in  order  to  reduce  im- 
ports from  and  stimulate  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  other  dollar  countries.  Nevertheless,  the 
export  surplus  (the  excess  of  exports  of  goods  and 


services  over  imports)  of  the  United  States  was 
only  slightly  less  than  in  1948. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year,  however, 
this  surplus  dropped  sharply,  mainly  because  of  a 
substantial  decline  in  exports  following  severe  loss- 
es of  gold  and  dollars  by  the  countries  in  the  ster- 
ling area.  The  continuing  dollar  deficit  of  foreign 
countries,  despite  large-scale  aid  extended  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  finally  resulted  in  the 
devaluation  of  many  foreign  currencies. 

Currency  Devaluation.  Probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant economic  development  of  the  year  abroad  was 
the  devaluation  of  the  currencies  of  30  foreign 
countries,  following  the  lead  of  Great  Bntain.  On 
September  18  the  British  Government  announced 
that  the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling  had 
been  reduced  from  $4.03  to  $2.80,  representing  a 
decline  of  30.5  percent.  Simultaneously,  or  within 
a  few  days,  the  other  Commonwealth  countries, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions, Italy,  Canada  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries announced  similar  actions,  and  in  October 
and  November,  4  Latin  American  countries  read- 
justed the  exchange  value  of  their  currencies. 

The  majority  of  the  countries  devalued  to  the 
same  extent  as  Great  Britain,  but  in  a  number  of 
cases,  including  France,  Italy  and  Canada,  the  re- 
ductions were  considerably  smaller.  These  devalu- 
ations, affecting  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  carries  on  well  over  half  of  its  foreign  trade, 
represented  the  most  sweeping  readjustment  in  the 
exchange  value  of  currencies  ever  effected  in  so 
short  a  time.  The  exchange  values  before  and  after 
devaluation  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1— CHANGES  IN  CURRENCY  VALUES 


Currency  value' 

U.S.  cent* 

•  per  unit 

Country 

Monetary  unit 

Old 

New 

Europe. 

United  Kingdom 

Pound 

40300 

28000 

France 

Franc  —  Comm  \ 
Free      / 

36761 
3030] 

.2857 

Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Franc 

228 

200 

Netherlands 

Guilder 

3770 

2632 

Western  Germany 

Deutsche  mark 

3000 

2381 

Sweden 

Krona 

2778 

1931 

Norway 

Krone 

20  15 

1400 

Denmark 

Krone 

2084 

14.48 

Finland 

Markka 

625 

.4348 

Iceland 

Krona 

15.41 

10.71 

Italy 

Lira 

.1739 

.1602 

Greece 

Drachma 

01 

.0067 

Portugal 

Escudo 

4.00 

348 

Spain 

Peseta 

• 

a 

Asia  &  Africa. 

Israel 

Pound  —  Imp  \ 
Exp.J 

300  00\ 
403  OOJ 

28000 

Iraq 

Dinar 

40300 

28000 

Egypt 

Pound 

41330 

287  16 

South  Africa 

Pound 

403.00 

28000 

8.  Asia  &  Far  East 

India    . 

Rupee 

3023 

21.00 

Ceylon 

Rupee 

3023 

21.00 

Burma 

Rupee 

3023 

2100 

Thailand 

Baht 

1008 

800 

Other  Countries. 

Australia 

Pound 

322.40 

22400 

New  Zealand 

Pound 

40300 

28000 

Canada 

Dollar 

10000 

0091 

Argentina  b 

Peso  —  Imp.\ 
Exp./ 

2680 
2512 

18.62 
17.46 

Uruguay 

Peso 

0 

• 

Paraguay 

Peso 

« 

• 

Peru    .  . 

Sol 

a 

• 

•  Multiple  exchange  rate  system.    6  Rate  changes  apply  to 
specific  commodity  transactions. 

The  immediate  cause  leading  to  the  wave  of  de- 
valuations was  the  deteriorating  dollar  position  of 
Great  Britain,  resulting  in  an  increasing  drain  on 
the  gold  and  dollar  resources  of  the  sterling  area. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  dollar  deficit 
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of  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area — 
that  is,  the  difference  between  dollar  earnings  and 
payments — was  running  at  the  rate  of  almost  $2,- 
000  million  a  year.  About  two  thirds  of  this  total 
was  represented  by  Britain's  deficit  with  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  the  remainder  by  the  deficit 
of  the  other  sterling  countries  with  the  dollar  area, 
and  the  debit  balance  with  some  nations  outside 
the  dollar  area,  such  as  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
that  required  payment  in  gold  or  dollars  for  their 
sterling  balances  above  stipulated  amounts.  Despite 
EGA  aid,  the  drain  on  the  gold  and  dollar  resources 
of  the  sterling  area  was  increasing,  due  partly  to 
a  lag  in  exports  to  the  United  States  and  partly  to 
widespread  efforts  to  get  rid  of  sterling  and  shift 
to  gold  and  dollars. 

As  an  emergency  measure,  Great  Britain  and  the 
rest  of  the  Commonwealth  ordered  a  reduction  of 
25  percent  in  imports  payable  in  dollars.  It  was 
realized,  however,  that  a  still  more  drastic  approach 
was  needed,  and  devaluation  was  decided  on.  The 
principal  aim  was  to  stimulate  exports  to  the  dollar 
area.  It  was  also  felt  that  in  order  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  pound  and  remove  doubts  abroad 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  the  new  val- 
ue, the  devaluation  would  have  to  be  substantial. 

This  action  virtually  compelled  many  other  coun- 
tries to  follow  suit.  Some  of  them  were  doing  a 
large  part  of  their  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  un- 
less they  devalued,  they  nsked  the  danger  of  losing 
much  of  their  export  trade.  Many  had  large  sterling 
balances  in  London  on  which  they  would  suffer 
heavy  losses  unless  they  also  devalued  Other  na- 
tions, such  as  France  and  Belgium,  wanted  to  offset 
the  competitive  advantage  gamed  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  world  export  markets.  Virtually  all  of  the 
countries  had  long  realized  the  need  for  adjusting 
their  currencies  to  bolster  up  their  exports  and  were 
waiting  for  a  good  opportunity.  In  particular,  they 
were  impelled  by  the  desire  to  improve  their  pay- 
ment positions  with  the  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  effects  of  the  devalu- 
ation on  the  American  economy  were  relatively  in- 
significant. In  theory,  since  the  commodities  of  the 
devaluing  countries  became  cheaper  for  the  areas 
that  did  not  devalue,  their  exports  to  hard-currency 
areas  should  be  stimulated.  These  effects,  however, 
were  partly  counteracted  by  other  factors.  Since 
the  demand  for  many  of  the  major  commodities 
exported  to  the  United  States  by  Western  Euro- 
pean and  sterling  area  nations  was  strong,  there 
was  a  tendency  for  foreign  exporters  to  raise  their 
prices  in  local  currencies.  As  a  result,  the  dollar 
prices  in  most  cases  were  only  slightly  lower  than 
before  devaluation. 

Furthermore,  industries  in  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing devaluing  countries  were  running  almost  at 
capacity,  and  it  was  therefore  difficult  for  them  to 
increase  production  and  exports,  even  with  the  low- 
ered prices.  Finally,  devaluation  increased  the  cost 
of  imported  merchandise  and  this  in  turn  raised 
production  and  living  costs  in  the  devaluing  coun- 
tries, thus  nullifying  part  of  the  price  advantage 
resulting  from  devaluation. 

The  plans  for  readjusting  the  exchange  rates  of 
foreign  countries  were  not  discussed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which 
took  place  in  Washington  only  a  few  days  before 
the  British  announcement  and  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Anglo-American-Canadian  conference  re- 
garding the  financial  difficulties  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  However,  the  Fund's  annual  report,  is- 
sued on  September  13,  pointed  out  the  need  for 
such  action,  especially  since  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  Western  Europe  were  about  a 


fifth  higher  than  prices  of  similar  American  goods. 
Since  reduction  in  costs  through  an  increase  in  ef- 
ficiency, the  report  stated,  "is  at  best  a  slow  proc- 
ess," a  drastic  price  decline  to  stimulate  exports 
"would  in  many  cases  seem  possible^  only  through 
an  adjustment  in  the  exchange  rate." 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1949  the  dollar  deficit  of 
the  sterling  area  was  greatly  reduced  and  the  drain 
on  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the  area  halted. 
These  results  came  about  largely  through  increased 
exports  to  and  reduced  imports  from  North  Amer- 
ica. Despite  the  expanded  sales  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  however,  Great  Britain,  because  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound,  was  receiving  fewer 
dollars  than  during  the  third  quarter. 

Foreign  Grants  and  Credit*.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  grants  and  credits  extended 
by  the  American  Government  to  countries  abroad 
totaled  $6,300  million,  which  was  more  than  in  any 
previous  postwar  year  and  represented  one  sixth  of 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government.  Of  the 
total  exports  of  goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period,  amounting  to  $17,000 
million,  a  third  was  financed  by  Government  dona- 
tions or  loans,  while  approximately  $1,500  million 
more  was  supplied  through  net  Government  exports 
of  goods  and  services,  particularly  to  the  occupied 
countries.  Of  the  total  foreign  aid,  grants  amounted 
to  $5,200  million,  or  four  fifths,  and  loans  or  credits 
to  $1,100  million.  About  two  thirds  of  the  aid  rep- 
resented grants  and  credits  under  the  European 
Recovery  Program. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  leading  recipient 
of  both  grants  and  credits,  receiving  $1,212  million, 
which  was  about  a  third  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  Western  Germany,  with  grants  totaling  $983 
million,  was  next  in  order,  this  amount  being  37 
percent  more  than  the  aid  received  in  1948. 
France,  with  grants  and  credits  amounting  to  $932 
million,  received  53  percent  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  These  3  principal  beneficiaries  re- 
ceived almost  a  half  of  the  total  aid  extended  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949.  Other  large  recipients  were 
Italy  ($498  million),  Japan  ($435  million),  Greece 
($307  million),  Netherlands  ($304  million),  and 
China  ($287  million). 

The  European  Recovery  Program  is  the  principal 
means  through  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment assists  foreign  countries  to  finance  their  dollar 
deficits  while  endeavoring  to  restore  and  expand 
their  economies.  Besides  financing  the  purchases  of 
raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  fuel,  equipment  and  other 
goods  and  services,  the  Government  also  estab- 
lished technical  assistance  projects  to  help  the 
Western  European  countries  acquire  American  in- 
dustrial techniques.  Since  Congress  stipulated  that 
loans  should  be  extended  under  the  ERP  only  if 
they  could  be  repaid  without  jeopardizing  the  ob- 
jective of  the  program,  loan  commitments  have 
been  kept  to  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  aid. 

ERP  donations  consist  of  direct  grants  and  so- 
called  "conditional  grants."  The  latter  are  extended 
to  the  members  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  (the  Marshall  Plan  coun- 
tries) on  condition  that  each  recipient  provide  a 
commensurate  amount  of  assistance  to  other  ERP 
countries,  the  objective  of  this  plan  being  to  in- 
crease intra-European  trade.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1949,  $585  million,  or  almost  one  fifth  of  the  EGA 
grants,  was  provided  as  conditional  aid. 

Grants  for  economic  rehabilitation  extended 
through  American  armed  forces  abroad  totaled  $1,- 
068  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1949,  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Western  Germany  re- 
ceived 54  percent  of  the  total  civilian  supplies 
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shipped  by  the  armed  forces,  Japan  37  percent,  and 
Korea  S  percent.  Because  of  the  civil  war  in  China, 
grants  to  that  country  were  restricted  mainly  to 
relief  supplies  and  military  assistance.  Military  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  during  the  period  totaled 
$258  million. 

The  amount  of  the  foreign  credits  utilized  under 
the  various  programs  during  the  fiscal  years  1947, 
1948  and  1949  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2— FOREIGN  GRANTS  AND  CREDITS 
UTILIZED 

(Millions  of  dollars) 
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The  means  by  which  foreign  countries  financed 
their  purchases  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
United  States  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3— EXPORTS  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
AND  MEANS  OF  FINANCING 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Grants: 
Lend-lease 

Armed-forces  civilian  supply 
European  Recovery 
UNRRA 
Post-UNRRA 
Interim  aid 
Chinese  stabilization 
Chinese  military  assistance 
Chinese  aid 

Greek-Turkish  assistance 
Philippine  rehabilitation 
Korean  aid 
Refugee  assistance 
International     Children's     Emer- 
gency Fund 
Inter-American  aid 
American  Red  Cross 

Total  grants 


1947' 


667 
1,377 


61 


1948 •       1949 • 


1,181 

204 

16 

206 

534 


1 

260 
92 

7i 

33 
6 


1,068 
3,221 

6 

3 
24 

104 

179 

258 

193 

11 

79 

25 
5 


2,116        2,693        5,169 


Credits- 
Special  BntiHh  loan  2,050         1,700 
Export-Import    Bank    loans    and 

guaranties  1 ,085  598 

European  recovery 

Surplus  property  530  290 

Lend-lease  191  46 

Other  212  60 

Total  credits  4,068        2,694         1,138 

Paid  to  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  476 

Paid  to  International  Monetary 

Fund  2,750 


214 
854 

47 
4 

19 


Grand  total 


9,410         6,387        6,307 


«  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30  *  Less  than  $500,000,  repre- 
senting excess  of  funds  advanced  to  UNRRA  for  liquidation 
purposes  in  fiscal  year  1948,  was  received  from  that  organi- 
zation. 

International  Transactions  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  quarters  of  1949,  United  States 
exports  of  goods  and  services  exceeded  imports  by 
$4,800  million.  The  great  bulk  of  the  deficit  of  for- 
eign countries  was  covered  by  United  States  Gov- 
ernment grants  and  credits.  Liquidation  of  foreign 
gold  and  dollar  assets  provided  some  $400  million, 
and  American  private  remittances  and  capital 
movements  about  $670  million. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  in  1948,  gold  move- 
ments played  only  a  small  part  in  settling  the  bal- 
ances of  foreign  countries.  After  the  foreign  cur- 
rency devaluations  in  September,  gold  flowed  out 
of  the  United  States,  reversing  a  trend  of  several 
years'  duration.  Whereas  in  1948  the  monetary  gold 
stock  of  the  United  States  increased  by  almost  $1,- 
500  million,  in  1949  it  rose  only  by  about  $200 
million.  Most  of  the  foreign  nations  had  already 
reduced  their  gold  reserves  to  the  point  where  fur- 
ther drains  would  be  considered  unsafe. 

The  widespread  rumors  that  the  United  States 
was  planning  to  increase  the  price  of  gold  from  the 
existing  price  of  $35  an  ounce  also  stimulated  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  the  United  States.  The 
rumor  that  the  Government  might  devalue  the  dol- 
lar by  raising  the  price  of  gold  became  so  persistent 
that  President  Truman  found  it  necessary  to  cate- 
gorically deny  the  reports. 


Item 

Exports  of  goods  and  services 

Means  of  Financing 
Foreign  resources 
United  States  imports  of  goods 

and  services 
Liquidation  of  gold  and  dollar 

assets 

Dollar  disbursements  (net)  by 
International  Monetary  Fund 
International  Bank 
United  States  Government 
Grants  (net) 

Long  and  short-term  loans  (net) 
United  States  private  sources. 
Remittances  (net) 
Long   and   short- term   capital 

(net) 
Errors  and  omissions 


1949 

Second  Third 

quarter  quarter 

4,414  3,631 


2,608 

-28 

32 

1,273 
292 

147 

115 
-181 


2,422 
330 

18 
8 

1,490 
110 

141 

53 
-158 


2,470 
106 

3 

11 

1,215 
161 

124 

91 
-550 


Source  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business 
Economics. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  The  World 
Bank.  During  the  first  11  months  of  1949  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  sold  to  its  members  in  ex- 
change for  their  currencies  U.S.  dollars  to  the 
amount  of  $99  million,  bringing  the  total  of  such 
sales  since  the  Fund  started  operation  in  1947  to 
$763  million.  Of  the  total  foreign  currencies  pur- 
chased by  the  Fund  since  its  inception,  almost 
entirely  in  exchange  for  dollars,  38  percent  con- 
sisted of  pounds  sterling,  10  percent  of  Netherlands 
guilders,  and  the  remainder  of  various  other  mem- 
ber currencies. 

As  of  Oct.  31,  1949,  the  total  assets  of  the  Fund 
amounted  to  $8,044  million,  of  which  $1,450  mil- 
lion consisted  of  gold  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
foreign  currencies  or  non-interest  bearing  demand 
obligations  payable  in  members'  currencies.  During 
1949  the  outstanding  problems  handled  by  the  IMF 
were  those  created  by  the  devaluations  of  curren- 
cies of  many  Fund  members,  which  were  discussed 
above. 

During  the  period  from  Sept.  1,  1948  to  Aug.  20, 
1949,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  granted  8  loans,  aggregating 
$192  million,  for  projects  in  Belgium,  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia, Finland,  India,  Mexico  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Subsequently  additional  loans  were  approved 
for  El  Salvador  and  Yugoslavia,  while  projects  in 
about  20  member  countries  were  under  active  study 
and  investigation.  The  loans  granted  in  1949  were 
mainly  for  the  expansion  of  power  and  telephone 
facilities,  railroad  construction  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steel,  woodworking  and  other  indus- 
tries. 

On  December  5,  the  International  Bank  an- 
nounced that  it  planned  to  call  for  redemption 
early  in  January,  1950,  its  $100  million  ten-year 
2}4  percent  bonds  due  July  15,  1957.  It  also  an- 
nounced that  it  would  shortly  offer  a  refunding 
issue  of  serial  bonds  in  the  same  amount.  The  bonds 
to  be  redeemed  were  one  of  the  2  issues  sold  by  the 
Bank  to  the  public;  the  second  issue  of  $150  mil- 
lion 25-year  3  percent  bonds  was  also  offered  in 
July,  1947.  — SAMUEL  S.  SHIPMAN 

FOREIGN  LIQUIDATION  COMMISSIONER,  Office  of.  Es- 
tablished in  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  by  Exec- 
utive Order  9630  dated  Sept.  27,  1945,  pursuant 
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to  that  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  with  authority 
to  carry  out  the  residual  lend-lease  functions  and 
the  disposal  of  surplus  property  located  outside 
continental  United  States,  Alaska  (including  the 
Aleutian  Islands),  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  Office  was  terminated  on  June  30,  1949 
and  the  residual  functions  were  absorbed  within 
the  Department. 

FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONES  BOARD.  A  Board  constituting 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  which  was 
created  by  the  Celler  Act  in  1934  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  operation  and  maintenance  of  for- 
eign-trade zones  in  the  United  States.  The  Chair- 
man is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Foreign-Trade 
Zone  No.  1  at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
was  opened  in  1937.  Foreign-Trade  Zone  No.  2  was 
opened  on  May  1,  1947,  in  New  Orleans,  La.  For- 
eign-Trade Zone  No.  3  was  opened  at  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.,  on  June  10,  1948.  On  Sept.  1,  1949,  two 
additional  foreign-trade  zones  were  opened  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — Zone  No.  4  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  Zone  No.  5  at  Seattle,  Washington.  The  Board 
has  also  authorized  a  foreign-trade  zone  to  be  lo- 
cated at  the  Municipal  Airport  at  San  Antonio,  Tex- 
as, to  be  known  as  Zone  No.  6. 

FOREST  SERVICE,  U.S.  Recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  (the  "Hoover  Commission") 
contemplated  little  change  in  the  present  status  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  Commission's  report 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  released  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1949,  recommended  the  grouping  of  opera- 
tional functions  of  the  Department  into  eight  major 
units,  one  of  which  would  be  an  Agricultural  Re- 
sources Conservation  Service  that  included  all  "ma- 
jor soil,  forest,  and  range  conservation  agencies." 
The  Forest  Service  would  continue  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  part  of  this  group.  Adminis- 
tration of  public  land  grazing  districts  and  of  the 
revested  Oregon  and  California  lands,  now  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Com- 
mission's report  gave  high  praise  to  the  efficiency 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Forest  Research.  In  his  annual  report  for  1949. 
Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  reviewed 
the  Service's  research  activities  and  outlined  objec- 
tives for  future  study. 

Forestry  practice  got  under  way  in  the  United 
States  a  little  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  There 
was  almost  no  American  background  of  knowledge. 
European  forestry  did  not  fit  American  conditions; 
soils  and  climate  were  different,  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  commercial  species  and  scores  of  for- 
est types  to  deal  with  in  the  United  States,  in  con- 
trast to  Europe's  few.  Governmental  forest  work  in 
the  United  States  began  with  fact  finding.  Study 
of  forests  and  forestry  methods  was  for  many  years 
the  principal  work  of  the  Division  of  Forestry, 
whicn  preceded  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928  provided 
a  broad  charter  for  a  forest  research  program  in 
the  United  States.  Under  its  provisions  the  Forest 
Service  continued  to  establish  regional  forest  and 
range  experiment  stations  to  serve  the  pnncipal  for- 
est regions  of  the  country.  Regional  experiment 
stations  are  now  maintained  at  Portland,  Ore.; 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  MissouJa,  Mont.;  Ogden,  Utah; 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Tucson,  Ariz.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  New  Orleans,  La.:  Asheville, 
N.C.;  and  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  A  Tropical  Forest  Ex- 


periment Station  also  is  maintained  at  Rio  Piedras, 
Puerto  Rico.  An  Alaska  Station  was  authorized  by 
the  McSweeney-McNary  Act,  but  has  not  as  yet 
been  set  up,  although  a  research  center  for  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  Territory  was  started  in 
1948.  The  Act  and  subsequent  amendments  also 
authorized  additional  experiment  stations  for  Ha- 
waii, the  Creat  Plains  region,  and  the  Southern 
states,  which  have  not  yet  been  established.  Re- 
search on  wood  utilization  is  conducted  at  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory,  maintained  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Madison,  Wise. 

Among  the  research  accomplishments  cited  in 
the  Chief  Forester's  report  were  development  of 
practical  logging  systems  that  assure  regeneration 
of  timber  stands  for  many  forest  types;  methods  for 
managing  northeastern  spruce-fir  stands  to  mini- 
mize losses  from  spruce  budworm;  chemical  stimu- 
lation of  gum  flow  from  pine  trees  to  increase  naval 
stores  production.  Progress  was  reported  on  meth- 
ods for  establishing  good  forest  growth  on  spoil 
banks  created  by  surface  mining.  At  the  Northeast- 
ern and  California  Forest  Experiment  Stations  work 
in  genetics  is  producing  some  promising  results  in 
the  development  of  faster-growing  trees  through 
hybridization.  Research  on  the  protective  influences 
of  vegetation  on  watersheds  is  pointing  the  way  to 
management  of  forest  and  range  lands  for  reduc- 
tion of  floods  and  increased  yields  of  usable  water. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  pioneered  the 
development  of  kiln  drying  of  lumber,  and  its  stud- 
ies in  wood  preservation  nave  helped  the  railroad 
companies  to  save  millions  through  reduction  of 
cross  tie  replacements.  Developments  in  semi-chem- 
ical pulp  production  are  leading  to  more1  extensive 
and  economical  utilization  of  low- value  hardwoods. 
An  impressive  array  of  products  is  coming  from  the 
chemical  processing  of  wood. 

"Sound  management  of  forest  and  range  lands, 
public  and  private,  depends  upon  sound  technical 
knowledge/  said  tne  Chief  Forester's  report.  "The 
principles  of  good  forestry  and  range  practice  must 
be  based  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  how  trees 
and  grasses  grow,  how  they  respond  to  various 
methods  of  treatment,  how  they  are  affected  by 
soils  and  climate,  their  relationships  to  other  bio- 
logic elements  of  the  forest,  and  the  economic  fac- 
tors and  all  other  factors  involved  in  their  growth 
and  utilization.  Research  is  therefore  a  necessary 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  .  .  . 

"During  the  past  half  century,  research  and  ex- 
perience have  provided  many  sound  guidelines  for 
good  forest  and  ranee  management  in  America. 
The  pioneering  work  has  pointed  the  way  to  many 
operations  that  are  now  standard  practice.  We  can 
go  ahead  confidently  in  managing  forests  and  wild 
lands  for  permanent  productivity,  provided  the 
pace  of  research  and  inquiry  is  adequate  to  furnish 
the  necessary  foundation  of  technical  knowledge. 
For  we  still  have  much  to  learn.  Even  as  we  solve 
some  problems,  the  rapidly  changing  forestry  pic- 
ture presents  many  more  needing  solution." 

Notional  Forests.  On  June  30,  1949,  the  national 
forest  system  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
embraced  a  net  area  of  180,373,788  acres.  This 
area  represented  an  increase  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  609,286  acres,  acquired  through  purchase,  do- 
nation, and  exchange.  Included  in  the  national  for- 
est system  were  152  national  forests,  located  in  36 
states  and  the  territories  of  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and  39  purchase  units  in  which  acquisition  of  land 
is  under  way  for  eventual  development  of  national 
forests. 
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Total  cut  of  timber  from  the  national  forests  in 
fiscal  year  1949  was  3.7  billion  board  feet,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  1948.  Receipts  from  timber 
sales  increased  from  $20,594,286  in  1948  to  $26,- 
927,220  in  1949.  The  Forest  Service  stated  that 
with  additional  access,  roads,  and  more  intensive 
management,  the  national  forests  could  supply  a 
sustained  annual  cut  at  least  50  percent  above  the 
present  cut. 

A  Federal  Sustained  Yield  Unit  was  established 
in  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  Ariz.,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Sustained  Yield  Unit  Act  of  1944. 
Allowable  cut  in  the  unit  is  61  million  board  feet 
a  year.  Primary  manufacture  and  reprocessing  of 
85  percent  of  the  annual  cut  will  be  required  in 
the  Flagstaff  community.  Small  outlying  mills  de- 
pendent on  the  national  forest  timber  are  protected 
by  the  allocation  of  15  percent  of  the  allowable 
cut. 

Following  public  hearings  at  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
the  Forest  Service  established  the  Grays  Harbor 
Sustained  Yield  Unit  in  the  Olympic  National  For- 
est. The  plan  calls  for  primary  manufacture  in 
Grays  Harbor  County  of  the  60  million  board  feet 
allowable  annual  cut  of  national  forest  timber.  Lo- 
cal remanufacture  will  be  encouraged.  Purpose  of 
the  unit  is  to  help  in  stabilizing  the  economy  of 
Aberdeen,  Hoquiam,  and  other  local  communities. 

Large-scale  insect-control  operations  to  check 
the  spread  of  pine-bark  beetles  and  the  spruce  bud- 
worm  were  conducted  during  the  year.  The  most 
serious  situation  that  developed  was  the  spread  of 
the  spruce  budworm  into  the  Douglas-fir  region  of 
Western  Oregon,  one  of  the  country's  major  timber- 
producing  areas.  The  Forest  Service,  State  of  Ore- 
gon, and  private  timber  owners  cooperated  in 
spraying  some  250,000  acres  of  timber  from  the 
air.  Bark  beetle  control  operations  were  conducted 
in  national  forests  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
and  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

During  the  vear,  the  Forest  Service  issued  21,600 
permits  for  the  grazing  of  3,321,900  sheep  and 
1,153,200  cattle  on  national  forest  lands.  Including 
the  calves  and  lambs  for  which  no  grazing  fee  is 
charged,  and  the  additional  livestock  grazed  under 
free  permits  to  local  settlers,  approximately  9  mil- 
lion domestic  animals  grazed  on  national  forest 
ranges. 

Recreational  use  of  the  national  forests  in  1949 
was  expected  to  exceed  the  total  of  24  million  visi- 
tors reported  in  1948.  The  1948  figure  was  an  in- 
crease of  13  percent  over  1947.  Winter  sports  con- 
tinued to  be  the  fastest- growing  recreation  activity. 

The  big  game  population  of  the  national  forests 
was  estimated  to  DC  2,470,000  animals.  In  a  num- 
ber of  local  areas  deer  and  elk  herds  have  increased 
beyond  the  proper  carrying  capacity  of  their  rang- 
es. The  Forest  Service  and  State  game  agencies  are 
cooperating  in  efforts  to  remedy  such  situations. 

A  number  of  bad  fires  occurred  in  national  for- 
ests of  the  western  states  during  the  summer  of 
1949.  In  August,  a  tragic  loss  of  life  occurred  dur- 
ing a  fire  in  Helena  National  Forest,  Mont.  Sixteen 
fire  fighters  were  trapped  by  the  flames;  only  three 
came  out  alive.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1949, 
a  total  of  6,061  lightning-caused  and  4,459  man- 
caused  fires  in  the  national  forests  were  controlled 
by  Forest  Service  forces  and  cooperating  agencies. 
These  fires  burned  186,513  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  and  private  lands  inside  national  forest 
boundaries,  an  increase  of  some  26,000  acres  over 
the  area  burned  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1948.  Much  of  the  acreage  loss  was  caused  by 
the  relatively  few  fires  that  "got  away."  Of  the  10,- 
520  fires  fought  during  the  period,  all  but  115  were 


controlled  within  the  first  24  hours  after  discovery. 

Ughlation.  The  Anderson-Mansfield  Act,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  Oct.  11,  1949,  authorized 
a  15-year  program  of  reforestation  and  revegetation 
of  forest  and  range  lands  in  the  national  forests. 
The  Act  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
accelerate  and  provide  a  continuing  basis  for  need- 
ed reforestation  and  revegetation  of  lands  under 
administration  of  the  Forest  Service.  Appropriations 
for  reforestation  were  authorized  in  progressively 
increasing  amounts,  beginning  with  $3  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1951  and  increasing  to  $10  million 
for  fiscal  year  1955,  with  a  like  amount  each  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  1965.  For  range 
revegetation,  appropriations  were  authorized  be- 
ginning with  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1951  and 
increasing  to  $3  million  for  the  years  1955  through 
1965.  The  legislation  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico  and  Repre- 
sentative Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana. 

As  a  result  of  fires  or  destructive  cutting  in  years 
past,  some  4  million  acres  of  potentially  productive 
timberland  within  the  national  forests  are  now  de- 
nuded or  unsatisfactorily  stocked.  Many  of  these 
acres  are  cut-over  lands  purchased  in  recent  years 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  rehabilitation  and 
development  as  national  forests.  Tree  planting  in 
the  national  forests  was  virtually  suspended  during 
the  war,  and  has  since  progressed  at  a  rate  of  only 
about  35,000  acres  a  year.  At  this  rate  it  would  take 
more  than  a  hundred  years  to  plant  the  areas  in 
need  of  reforestation.  The  planting  program  now 
authorized  will  enable  the  work  to  proceed  much 
more  rapidly. 

The  Anderson-Mansfield  Act  also  authorized  an 
accelerated  program  for  the  revegetation  of  na- 
tional forest  range  land  now  in  a  seriously  depleted 
condition  as  a  result  of  fires  or  past  overgrazing. 
The  Forest  Service  has  developed  successful  and 
economical  methods  of  reseeding  deteriorated 
range  land  in  a  number  of  regions.  To  date  about 
200,000  acres  have  been  reseeded.  The  reseeded 
lands  often  will  support  from  five  to  ten  times  the 
number  of  livestock  previously  carried.  Of  approxi- 
mately 83  million  acres  used  for  grazing  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  about  4  million  are  in  need  of  re- 
seeding.  Many  of  the  lands  to  be  treated  are  im- 
portant watershed  lands.  Reforestation  or  revege- 
tation of  these  lands  will  greatly  improve  water- 
shed conditions  as  well  as  restore  the  depleted 
lands  to  productivity. 

By  amendment  to  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  of 
1924,  Congress  authorized  an  increase  in  annual 
appropriations  for  Federal  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  the  protection  of  State  and  private  forest 
lands  from  fire.  Appropriation  authorizations  were 
increased  by  progressive  steps  to  a  maximum  of 
$20  million  a  year.  The  previous  ceiling  was  $9 
million.  The  increased  authorizations  should  make 
possible  the  rapid  extension  of  cooperative  fire  con- 
trol to  nearly  100  million  acres  of  forest  and  water- 
shed land  which  still  lack  any  organized  protection 
from  fire. 

Congress  also  increased  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions for  Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
production  and  distribution  of  forest  planting  stock 
to  private  land  owners  from  $100,000  to  $2,500,- 
000.  This  contemplates  an  expansion  of  the  co- 
operative tree  distribution  program  in  which  the 
Forest  Service  is  now  cooperating  with  41  States 
and  2  Territories  under  provisions  of  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Law.  Appropriation  authorizations  for 
Federal  cooperation  in  educational  work  with  farm 
forest  land  owners  also  were  increased  by  Congress 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000  annually. 
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A  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Anderson  call- 
ing for  regulation  of  timber  cutting  and  certain 
other  practices  on  private  forest  lands,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  use  of  destructive  cutting 
methods  and  promoting  practices  which  would 
keep  the  lands  in  productive  condition.  No  action 
was  taken  on  this  bill  by  Congress  during  the  1949 
session. 

Memorial  to  Pinchot.  On  June  15,  1949,  President 
Truman  issued  a  proclamation  changing  the  name 
of  the  Columbia  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Washington  to  Gilford  Pinchot  National  Forest,  in 
honor  of  the  first  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest  includes 
1,263,000  acres  in  the  Cascade  Range,  an  area  of 
great  scenic  beauty  and  extensive  timber,  wildlife, 
and  recreational  resources.  Its  timber  growth  is  es- 
timated to  be  sufficient  to  supply,  under  sustained 
yield  management,  an  annual  cut  of  200  million 
board  feet  in  perpetuity. 

GifFord  Pinchot,  who  died  in  1946,  was  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  from  its  inception  in  1905 
until  1910.  Prior  to  that  he  headed  the  Division  of 
Forestry  and  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  whicn  pre- 
ceded the  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Yale  Forestry  School,  co-founder  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  Commissioner 
of  Forestry  for  Pennsylvania,  and  served  two  terms 
as  Governor  of  that  State. 

On  October  15,  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National 
Forest  was  formally  dedicated  as  a  living  memorial 
to  the  man  who  played  a  leading  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  forestry  and  conservation  in  America. 

Publications.  The  1949  Yearbook  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  devoted  wholly  to  trees, 
forests,  and  forestry.  Entitled  Trees,  the  960-page 
volume  contained  articles  by  161  contributors — 
members  of  the  Forest  Service  and  cooper ators.  It 
includes  articles  on  shade  trees  and  their  care,  tree 
planting,  nursery  practice,  management  of  wood- 
lands, forest  insects  and  diseases,  forest  fires,  wind- 
breaks and  shelterbelts,  Christmas  trees,  forest 
types  of  the  United  States,  forests  and  soils,  the 
present  status  of  timber  supplies,  the  forestry  pro- 
fession, and  many  other  subjects.  An  appendix  con- 
tains an  illustrated  list  of  important  forest  trees, 
and  numerous  charts  and  tables.  The  book  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  volumes  of  information 
on  trees  and  forests  ever  published. 

Other  publications  issued  by  the  Forest  Service 
during  the  vear  included  Forests  and  National  Pros- 
perity; Woody-Plant  Seed  Manual;  Timber  Stand 
Improvement  in  the  Southern  Appalachians;  Log- 
ging Farm  Forest  Crops  in  the  Norttieast:  Grazing 
Spring-Fall  Sheep  Ranges  of  Southern  Idaho;  Stock- 
ing Northern  Great  Plains  Sheep  Range  for  Sus- 
tained High  Production;  and  a  forest  survey  report 
on  Virginia  Forest  Resources  and  Industries. 

— CHARLES  E.  RANDALL 

FORMOSA  (Taiwan).  An  island  near  the  southeast 
coast  of  China.  It  was  under  Japanese  control  from 
1895,  when  it  was  ceded  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
Japanese,  until  V-J  Day  in  September,  1945,  after 
which  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  assumed 
the  administration  of  the  island.  Total  area,  includ- 
ing the  Pescadores:  13,889  square  miles.  Total 
population  (1949  est):  7,000,000.  Chief  cities: 
Tei-pei  (340,114  inhabitants  in  1940),  Tainan, 
Ki-lung  (Kurun),  and  Taichu. 

Principal  products  are  rice,  tea,  sugar,  sweet- 
potatoes,  ramie,  jute,  camphor,  and  turmeric.  Esti- 
mated tea  production  (1947),  15  million  lb.;  150.- 
000  tons  of  sugar  were  produced  in  1947.  Minerals 


produced  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  coal. 
Governor:  K.  C.  Wu,  who  replaced  Gen.  Chen 
Cheng  ( Dec.  21,  1949 ).  As  a  result  of  the  conquest 
of  China  by  the  ( Communist )  People's  Republic  of 
China  the  Republic  of  China  (Nationalist)  trans- 
ferred their  headquarters  to  the  island  of  Formosa. 
See  CHINA. 

FRANCE.  A  republic  of  western  Europe  and  the 
metropolitan  territory  of  the  French  Union  (q.v. ). 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  212,659  square  miles. 
Population,  according  to  1946  census:  40.518,884. 
Estimated,  1948:  40,800,000.  Chief  cities  (1946): 
Paris,  2,725,374;  Marseilles,  636,264;  Lyons,  460,- 
748;  Toulouse,  264,411;  Bordeaux,  253,751;  Nice, 
211,165;  Nantes,  200,265;  Lille,  188,781. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  in  all  ele- 
mentary state  schools  and  is  compulsory  from  the 
ages  of  6  to  14.  In  1948  there  were  3,648  infant 
schools  with  387,920  pupils,  81,017  elementary 
schools  with  4,634,693  pupils,  589  boys'  secondary 
schools  with  256,820  pupils,  290  girls'  secondary 
schools  with  170,188  pupils,  and  17  universities 
with  an  enrollment  of  129,025.  No  religion  is  offi- 
cially supported  or  recognized  by  the  state.  Em- 
manuel Cardinal  Suhara,  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Pans,  died  May  30,  1949,  at  the  age 
of  75. 

Production  and  Agriculture.  In  1948  total  agricul- 
tural output  was  estimated  at  85  percent  of  the 
1934-38  average,  and  in  1949  at  96  percent  Grain 
output,  1948-49,  was  13,023,000  metric  tons.  Farm 
animals  (as  of  1947)  were  estimated  at  2,392,000 
horses,  14,922,000  cattle,  7,408,000  sheep,  and 
5,678,000  pigs. 

Production  in  Industry.  Continued  increases  in  out- 
put brought  total  industrial  production  by  July, 
1949,  to  106  percent  of  the  1937  level.  The  net 
value  of  industrial  production,  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars at  1938  prices,  was  296  in  1948-49,  as  com- 
pared with  162  for  agricultural  production.  Pro- 
duction in  1948  in  millions  of  metric  tons  was: 
crude  steel,  8.5;  finished  steel,  7.6,  coal,  56:  iron 
ore,  1.9;  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  6.6;  crude  oil, 
.05;  cement,  5  4.  Yarn  output  in  1948,  in  thousands 
of  metric  tons,  was:  rayon,  43.6;  wool,  133;  cot- 
ton, 219.  Electric  power  output  in  1948  was  27.5 
million  kilowatt  hours. 

Foreign  Trade.  Increased  exports  of  textiles,  steel 
products,  fashion  items,  paper  products  and  timber 
brought  French  exports,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1949,  to  320,900  million  francs.  Imports 
for  the  same  period  were  496,100  million  francs, 
representing  substantial  increases  over  1948  in  im- 
ports of  cotton,  wool,  coal,  and  oil  and  a  reduction 
by  half  of  wheat  imports.  Exports  thus  paid  for  63 
percent  of  imports,  as  compared  with  49  percent  in 
1948  and  83  percent  in  1938.  Marshall  Plan  funds 
for  France  and  its  overseas  territories  during  the 
fiscal  year  1949  were  $989.9  millions,  plus  $323.3 
millions  in  net  drawing  rights  under  the  OEEC 
Intra-European  Payments  Agreement,  thus  making 
$1,313,200,000  available  to  the  French  economy 
for  meeting  the  trade  deficit,  expanding  imports 
and  exports,  debt  retirement,  budget-balancing, 
and  new  investments  through  the  release  of  coun- 
terpart funds. 

Currency  and  Finance.  The  state  budget  was  in- 
tended in  January  to  afford  a  surplus  of  revenues 
( prospectively  set  at  1,250,000  million  francs)  over 
expenditures  (750,000  million).  A  new  deficit 
was  threatened  by  spring,  however,  and  contrib- 
uted to  successive  political  crises.  See  Events,  be- 
low. The  proposed  budget  for  1950.  approved  by 
the  Cabinet  in  November,  contemplate 
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hires  of  2,300,000  million  francs,  requiring  higher 
taxes,  new  loans,  and  further  Marshall  Plan  aid  to 
avoid  a  large  deficit.  The  total  public  debt  on  Dec. 
31,  1948,  was  3,410,000  million  francs.  Currency  in 
circulation,  Sept.  30,  1949,  was  1,211  million 
francs.  The  cost  of  living  index  (cost  of  food  in 
Paris  in  1937  as  100)  stood  at  2,124  at  the  end  of 
September,  1949,  as  compared  with  2,204  in  Octo- 
ber, 1948.  Wholesale  prices  rose  by  23  percent  dur- 
ing 1948,  but  during  1949  price  levels  tended  to 
remain  steady. 

On  Sept.  19,  1949,  the  Cabinet  decreed  the  abo- 
lition of  multiple  exchange  rates  and  devalued  the 
franc  to  a  rate  of  350  to  the  dollar  and  980  to  the 
pound  sterling. 

Gov«rnm«nt.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
French  Republic  (passed  by  the  second  Constitu- 
tional Assembly  on  Sept.  29,  1946,  and  adopted 
by  referendum  on  Oct.  13,  1945),  which  came  into 
force  on  Dec.  24,  1946,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
"indivisible,  laic,  democratic,  and  social  republic" 
( Art.  1 )  is  vested  in  the  French  people  and  exer- 
cised through  its  representatives  and  by  way  of 
referendum  (Art.  3).  The  National  Assembly  of 
618  members,  elected  by  equal,  direct  and  secret 
universal  suffrage,  is  the  dominant  power  in  the 
French  legislature.  There  is  a  Council  of  the  Re- 
public of  320  members  elected  by  communal  and 
departmental  bodies,  by  means  of  indirect  universal 
suffrage.  The  President  is  elected,  by  both  houses, 
for  a  7-year  term;  he  may  be  reelected  once.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  (1947-53):  M.  Vincent  Auriol 
(Socialist),  Cabinet:  see  Events  below.  See  FRENCH 
UNION. 

Events,  1949.  The  calendar  year  1949  was  marked, 
in  its  final  quarter,  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
longest-lived  Cabinet  of  postwar  France,  followed 
bv  one  of  the  longest  of  parliamentary  crises,  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  a  resumption  of  a  traditional  pat- 
tern of  Ministerial  instability.  This  state  of  affairs, 
often  regarded  as  "normal"  in  French  politics,  re- 
flected a  delicate  equipoise  of  forces  which,  in  this 
instance,  gave  testimony  that  the  deep-seated  eco- 
nomic muJadiustments  and  social  tensions  of  the 
Fourth  Republic  had  been  alleviated  but  by  no 
means  cured  through  American  subsidies. 

France  shared  this  malaise  with  all  of  Western 
Europe  and  suffered  less  than  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors, thanks  to  a  better  balanced  economy  and  a 
lesser  degree  of  dependence  on  foreign  trade.  In- 
flationary pressures  in  the  economy  were  held  in 
check,  at  least  until  the  new  currency  devaluation 
of  September  ( see  above )  in  the  wake  of  the  dras- 
tic depreciation  of  the  pound  sterling.  Deflation 
was  impossible  so  long  as  Washington  poured  a 
flood  of  dollars  into  the  country.  Domestic  produc- 
tion and  foreign  trade  continued  to  expand. 

Yet  no  one  supposed  that  France,  in  the  year  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Russian  bomb,  was  in 
sight  of  political  stability,  economic  self-support, 
social  health,  or  international  security.  Workers, 
crushed  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  demanded  a 
larger  share  of  the  national  income  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, embarrassed  the  Socialist  Party  and  helped 
maintain  the  Communist  Party  as  a  vital  mass-force 
in  public  life.  Farmers  and  industrialists,  anxious 
about  the  high  cost  of  government,  resisted  new 
taxation  and  flirted  with  De  Gaulle's  R.P.F.  Little 
businessmen  and  bourgeois  hoped,  without  enthu- 
siasm, that  the  politicians  of  the  M.R.P.  and  the 
Radicals  would  somehow  protect  their  interests 
and  further  their  aspirations. 

All  feared  war  and  all  resented,  helplessly,  the 
endless  and  costly  campaign  in  French  Indochina, 
the  impotence  of  the  nation  in  dealing  with  Great 


Britain  and  America,  the  inevitable  realization  of 
the  Anglo-American  program  of  rehabilitating  Ger- 
many, and  the  incapacity  of  France  to  play  any 
role  offering  either  dignity  or  safety  in  the  global 
struggle  between  the  American  Leviathan  and  the 
Muscovite  Behemoth. 

Winter***.  The  turn  of  the  year,  1948-49,  found 
the  Queuille  Cabinet  insisting  that  the  Assembly 
approve  a  trillion  franc  budget,  to  be  financed  by 
a  10  percent  increase  in  all  taxes  and  by  new  loans. 
The  deputies  reluctantly  approved,  333  to  262,  on 
Dec%24,  1948,  and  gave  final  authorization  on  New 
Year's  Eve  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  con- 
servative and  largely  De  Gaullist  Council  of  the  Re- 
public. 

In  mid-January,  as  Foreign  Minister  Robert 
Schuman  conferred  with  Bevin  in  London  on  the 
projected  Atlantic  Pact,  the  Cabinet  decreed  the 
freezing  of  wages  and  prices  as  of  Dec.  31.  1948. 
This  yielding  of  the  Radicals,  with  their  preference 
for  laissez-faire,  to  Socialist  and  M.R.P.  predilec- 
tions for  "controls"  was  designed  to  appease  the 
farmers  and  to  thwart  a  new  inflationary  spiral  by 
prohibiting  price  rises,  induced  by  new  taxes,  as 
a  means  of  dissuading  labor  from  new  wage  de- 
mands. 

Aside  from  issues  of  foreign  policy,  the  most 
important  political  issue  of  the  year  was  here 
posed:  how  to  balance  wages  and  prices  without 
promoting  further  inflation  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  public  revenues,  promote  business  profits, 
insure  agrarian  prosperity,  maintain  proletarian 
quiescence,  buttress  the  parties  of  the  "Third 
Force,"  and  weaken  the  Communist  and  De  Gaul- 
list  opposition?  The  problem  was  no  nearer  a  solu- 
tion in  January,  1950,  than  it  had  been  in  January, 
1949.  Its  complexities  set  the  stage  for  the  drama 
of  French  politics  during  the  interim. 

The  Communist-controlled  C.G.T.  condemned 
the  Cabinet's  program  as  unsatisfactory.  The  anti- 
Communist  Force  OuvrMre  and  the  Christian 
(Catholic)  Workers'  Confederation  were  skeptical 
and  non-committal.  On  January  21  the  Cabinet  an- 
nounced a  5  percent  reconstruction  loan  designed 
to  raise  100,CK)0  million  francs.  The  favorable  re- 
sponse of  the  investing  public  furthered  the  Cabi- 
net's anti-inflationary  program  by  reducing  the 
volume  of  money  available  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
sumers' goods.  Communists  and  De  Gaullists, 
meanwhile,  resorted  to  diversionary  tactics,  the 
former  through  a  popular  "peace  offensive"  and  the 
latter  through  parliamentary  sniping  at  the  Minis- 
try. Andre"  Mane,  ex-Premier  and  now  Vice-Pre- 
mier and  Minister  of  Justice,  was  cleared  by  the 
Assembly,  February  3,  of  De  Gaullist  charges  that 
he  had  protected  contractors  who  helped  the  Ger- 
mans build  the  "Atlantic  Wall."  He  nevertheless 
resigned  for  reasons  of  health,  on  February  13,  and 
was  replaced  by  Robert  Lecourt  (M.R.P.). 

In  late  February  Maurice  Thorez  reawakened  the 
furor  of  the  preceding  autumn  by  telling  French 
Communists  to  welcome  the  Soviet  Army  if  it 
should  ever  be  obliged  to  occupy  France.  The  As- 
sembly condemned  this  statement  on  February  25 
( 386  to  182 )  while  police  raided  Communist  news- 
paper offices  and  arrested  six  minor  Reds  for  alleg- 
edly revealing  secret  defense  data.  De  Gaulle  de- 
manded general  elections  to  enable  the  nation  to 
crush  the  Red  Menace. 

The  Assembly  early  in  March  refused  to  lift  the 
Parliamentary  immunity  of  Marcel  Cachin,  but 
permitted  another  Communist  Deputy,  Roger  Ga- 
raudy,  to  be  sued  for  libel.  On  March  15,  Premier 
Oueuille's  supporters  beat  down  De  Gaullist  and 
Communist  attacks  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Cabi- 
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net's  decision  to  postpone  until  November  a  par- 
liamentary debate  on  French  Indochina. 

In  the  local  elections  of  the  departmental  coun- 
cils on  March  20  and  27,  the  De  Gaullists  won  25 
percent  and  the  Communists  24  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular votes.  The  government  coalition  thus  scored  a 
limited  victory  which  helped  to  frustrate  De  Gaul- 
list  hopes  for  a  general  election  and  Communist 
hopes  of  defeating  the  Atlantic  Fact,  signed  by 
Schuman  in  Washington  on  April  4.  The  De  Gaul- 
list  cause  suffered  a  loss  of  prestige  when  16  of  its 
adherents  were  arrested  early  in  June  for  attempts 
to  demoralize  the  army  through  enlisting  officers 
in  an  anti-Communist  intelligence  network. 

Sacre  cfu  Print  emp*.  Springtime  brought  heavy 
thunder  on  the  Left,  directed  against  the  Atlantic 
Pact  and  in  favor  of  "peace."  Dr.  Frederick  Joliot- 
Curie,  Communist  commissioner  for  atomic  energy, 
directed  a  "World  Peace  Congress"  in  Paris, 
April  20-23.  The  Cabinet  supported  the  Pact  with- 
out enthusiasm  and  approved  reluctantly  the  new 
occupation  statute  for  Western  Germany.  In  mid- 
April  David  K.  Bruce,  E.G. A.  administrator  for 
France,  replaced  Jefferson  Caffery  as  United  States 
Ambassador.  The  Peace  Congress  dammed  United 
States  foreign  policy,  praised  the  U.S.S.R.,  declined 
to  hear  "world  citizen"  Garry  Davis,  cheered  the 
Communist  capture  of  Nanking,  and  appointed  a 
permanent  committee  to  fight  for  peace. 

Ex-Premier  Paul  Reynaud  meanwhile  formed  a 
new  coalition  of  Independents  and  Rightists  and 
threatened  to  withdraw  support  for  the  Govern- 
ment unless  it  returned  to  a  "free  enterprise"  pol- 
icy. On  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  urged 
America  to  increase  its  armed  forces  in  Europe  in 
order  to  restore  confidence.  On  May  11  the  Cabi- 
net approved  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  statute  for 
the  Council  of  Europe.  A  week  later  the  Cabinet 
made  it  known  that  an  impending  deficit  of  83,000 
million  francs  would  have  to  be  met  by  a  cut  in 
expenditures  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line. The  latter  proposal  was  abandoned  in  late 
May  in  the  face  of  vigorous  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, spurred  by  Reynaud.  A  Cabinet  crisis  was 
averted  with  the  passage  of  a  revised  revenue  bill 
early  in  June. 

Summer  saw  the  Queuille  Cabinet  survive  sev- 
eral minor  crises  while  public  attention  shifted  to 
new  trials  of  Vichy  collaborators  and  war  criminals. 
On  March  17  a  military  court  acquitted  aviator 
Dieudonne  Costes  on  charges  of  spying  for  the 
Germans.  On  April  24  P£tain  observed  his  93rd 
birthday  in  his  prison  on  the  island  of  Yeu.  On  July 
12,  in  Paris,  Otto  Abetz,  Nazi  Ambassador  to  oc- 
cupied France,  went  on  trial  as  a  war  criminal.  On 
July  22  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  20 
years  at  hard  labor. 

Such  echoes  of  unhappy  yesterdays  did  not  al- 
leviate anxieties  about  doubtful  tomorrows.  Com- 
munist attacks  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Atlantic  Pact 
were  voted  down.  On  July  27  the  deputies  ap- 
proved ratification,  398  to  187,  after  Government 
spokemen  had  assured  the  Chamber  that  Germany 
would  not  become  a  signatory  and  that  the  United 
States  would  defend  France.  On  the  next  day  four 
conservative  Ministers  resigned  in  protest  against 
Daniel  Mayer's  decision  to  grant  vacation  bonuses 
to  employees  in  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
They  reconsidered,  however,  and  the  Queuille  Cab- 
inet survived  on  the  29th  by  a  close  vote  of  289  to 
286,  with  Reynaud's  followers  abstaining  and  Rene" 
Pleven's  supporters  joining  the  opposition.  The  As- 
sembly adjourned  on  July  31  to  October  18.  On 
September  8  the  Cabinet  celebrated  an  entire  year 
in  office. 


im  October.  That  this  hope  was  to  be  frus- 
trated was  not  due  directly  to  the  Continental  cur- 
rency crisis  of  September  precipitated  by  the  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  (see  above).  After  the  de- 
preciation of  the  franc,  the  Quai  d'Orsay — where 
Alexandre  Parodi  had  become  permanent  Secretary 
General  in  February — proposed  to  Rome,  Brussels, 
and  the  Hague  the  formation  of  a  monetary  union 
to  combat  British  competition  in  export  markets. 
But  nothing  came  of  this  initiative.  Neither  did  the 
news  of  the  Soviet  atomic  bomb  (which,  asserted 
De  Gaulle,  deprived  the  Atlantic  Pact  of  most  of 
its  value)  play  any  immediate  role  in  Paris  politics. 

In  late  September  the  leaders  of  the  Force  Out;- 
rtere.  joined  by  the  C.G.T.,  demanded  an  end  of 
the  freeze  of  prices  and  wages  and  a  restoration  of 
free  collective  bargaining.  The  Cabinet  was  sharply 
divided  as  to  whether  wage  increases,  in  the  form 
of  bonuses  to  low-income  groups,  should  be  ap- 
proved in  order  to  forestall  a  new  wave  of  strikes. 
The  Socialist  Ministers,  fearful  as  always  of  losing 
their  constituents  to  the  Communists,  insisted  on 
affirmative  action. 

On  October  5  Queuille,  having  refused  to  ap- 
prove wage  increases  and  having  failed  to  reunite 
his  cabinet,  submitted  his  resignation  to  President 
Auriol.  The  ensuing  crisis  was  complex  and  pro- 
tracted. Socialist  Jules  Moch,  assailed  by  the  Com- 
munists as  a  "murderer  of  the  workers,"  was  named 
Premier  on  October  14,  but  3  days  later  abandoned 
his  attempt  to  secure  a  majority  for  a  new  coalition. 

Auriol  next  turned  to  Radical  Rene  Mayer,  who 
was  approved  by  the  Assembly  on  October  20.  But 
he  also  failed  to  put  together  a  Cabinet  capable  of 
commanding  a  majority.  On  October  23  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Georges  Bidault,  leader  of  the 
M.R.P.,  who  had  been  accused  in  the  spring  of 
making  overtures  to  De  Gaulle.  On  October  28  the 
Assembly  voted  approval,  367  to  183. 

T/»e  Bidault  Cabinet.  The  Ministry  of  late  October 
was  constituted  as  follows: 
Vice  Premier:  Henri  Queuille,  Radical. 
Vice  Premier  and  Interior  Minister:  Jules  Moch, 

Socialist. 
Minister   of   State   for   Information:    Pierre-Henri 

Teitgcn,  M.R.P. 

Foreign  Affairs:  Robert  Schuman,  M.R.P 
Economic  and  Financial  Affairs:  Maurice  Petsche, 

Independent  Rightist. 
Defense:   Rene  Pleven,  U.D.S.R.    (Union  of  the 

Democratic  and  Socialist  Resistance). 
Education:  Yvon  Delbos,  Radical  Socialist. 
Public  Works:  Christian  Pineau,  Socialist. 
Agriculture:  Pierre  Pflimlin,  M.R.P. 
Colonies:  Jean  Letoumeau,  M.R.P. 
Labor:  Pierre  Segelle,  Socialist. 
Reconstruction:  Claudius  Petit,  U.D.S.R. 
Veterans:  Louis  Jacquinot,  Independent  Republi- 
can. 

Post  and  Telegraph:  Eugene  Thomas,  Socialist. 
Commerce  and  Industry:  Robert  Lacoste,  Socialist. 
Public  Health:  Pierre  Schneiter,  M.R.P. 

On  December  1  Pierre  Pflimlin  resigned  as  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  he  was  replaced  by  Gabriel 
Valay  (MRP). 

Clouded  Horizon.  The  dubious  prospects  of  a  long 
political  life  for  the  new  "Third  Force"  Cabinet 
were  appreciably  diminished  by  the  developments 
of  November.  Foreign  Minister  Schuman's  conces- 
sions to  Bonn,  in  the  face  of  Anglo-American  pres- 
sure, were  accepted  with  heavy  heart  by  the  As- 
sembly. Communist  victory  in  China  made  the 
French  position  in  French  Indochina  more  precari- 
ous than  ever.  French  diplomatic  prestige  was  not 
enhanced  by  a  bitter  exchange  with  Warsaw  of 
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charges  of  espionage,  recriminations,  arrests,  count- 
er-arrests, and  deportations. 

On  November  25  all  three  of  the  major  French 
labor  organizations  staged  a  one-day  general  strike 
to  dramatize  their  demands  for  wage  increases.  In 
the  first  week  of  December,  moreover,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  Pierre  Pflimlin  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Paul  Ribeyre,  resigned  in  succession  in  pro- 
test against  policies  which,  they  alleged,  violated 
the  Cabinets  pledge  to  guarantee  basic  farm 
prices. 

These  signs  of  weakness  and  discord  in  the 
"Third  Force"  were  eagerly  watched  by  the  De 
Gaullists  and  the  Communists.  By  December  it  ap- 
peared possible  that  the  uneasy  coalition  of  Social- 
ists, Radicals,  and  Popular  Republicans  might  in- 
deed disintegrate  irrevocably  to  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  Right  and  Left  extremists.  But  here,  as 
before,  this  prospect  was  itself  a  popular  incentive 
to  keep  the  "Third  Force"  together. 

Continued  economic  recovery,  albeit  without 
early  prospects  of  independence  from  American 
aid,  promised  to  minimize  labor  unrest.  Yet  the  in- 
equitable distribution  of  the  increments  to  the  na- 
tional income,  coupled  with  the  obvious  unwilling- 
ness of  most  farmers  and  businessmen  to  accept  anv 
regime  of  austerity,  threatened  new  social  convul- 
sions and  political  crises  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 

See  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM,  GERMANY, 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  ITALY,  UNITED  NATIONS,  UNITED 
STATES,  U.S.S.R. 

Consult:  Henry  W.  Ehrmann,  French  Labor 
from  Popular  Front  to  Liberation,  Oxford,  New 
York,  1947;  John  E.  Howard,  Parliament  and  For- 
eign  Policy  in  France,  Cresset,  London,  1948;  Gor- 
den  Wright,  The  Reshaping  of  French  Democracy, 
Reynal,  New  York,  1948. 

— FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  The  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  1824  as  a 
permanent  memorial  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts 
and  the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge.  Its 
technological  library  contains  131,000  volumes  and 
46,000  pamphlets,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  patent 
literature.  The  Institute  also  maintains  a  scientific 
and  technological  museum  containing  thousands  of 
action  exhibits;  the  Fels  Planetarium;  an  observa- 
tory open  to  the  public;  and  a  seismograph.  About 
twenty  lectures  are  given  annually  at  the  Institute 
by  persons  distinguished  in  science  and  industry. 
Branches  of  the  Institute  are  the  Bartol  Research 
Foundation  (research  in  pure  science);  the  Bio- 
chemical Research  Foundation  (for  the  study  of 
disease  from  the  chemical  viewpoint);  and  the 
Franklin  Institute  Laboratories  for  Research  and 
Development  (applied  research  in  the  physical 
sciences  for  industry  and  government). 

An  important  activity  is  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence ana  the  Arts,  formed  of  members  of  the 
Institute,  which  reviews  in  detail  many  of  the  ad- 
vances of  science  and  technology-  It  recommends 
to  the  Board  of  Managers  candidates  for  the  annual 
awards  of  the  Institute,  which  are  formally  pre- 
sented at  the  yearly  Medal  Day  exercises.  The 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  was  established 
in  1826  and  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Institute. 

In  1949  the  Franklin  Medal,  highest  honor  which 
the  Institute  is  privileged  to  give,  went  to  Dr.  The- 
odore Svedberg  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  director  of  the 
Gustaf  Werner  Institute  for  Nuclear  Chemistry. 
It  was  awarded  him  in  recognition  of  his  develop- 
ment of  the  ultracentrifuge,  his  development  of 
methods  of  use  of  the  ultracentrifuge  in  determin- 
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ing  molecular  weights,  and  the  distribution  of  mo- 
lecular weights  of  high  molecular  weight  proteins, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  inspiring  leadership  of 
others  in  the  field  of  colloid  chemistry. 

Membership  is  about  5,500.  The  President,  elect- 
ed in  1947,  is  Richard  T.  Nalle;  the  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Secretary,  Henry  Butler  Allen.  The 
Institute  is  located  on  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Park- 
way at  20th  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

FREEMASONRY.  The  international  highlight  of  this 
Masonic  year  of  1949  was  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany.  Everywhere  in 
the  Masonic  world  the  major  emphasis  passed  from 
war  recovery  to  construction  for  peace.  Even  in 
China,  where  there  was  no  peace,  a  new  grand 
lodge  was  formed  in  confident  hope  for  the  future. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Philippines  recognized 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  China  immediately,  but  there 
was  not  time  for  the  reactions  of  other  grand  lodges 
to  become  known  either  in  the  case  of  China  or 
Germany.  Meanwhile,  12  more  United  States  grand 
lodges  extended  fraternal  recognition  to  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Italy,  making  a  total  of  32  acknowledging 
the  Masonic  legitimacy  of  that  organization  since 
its  revival  after  Fascist  suppression.  Two  more  rec- 
ognized the  Netherlands,  making  a  United  States 
total  of  31,  and  Finland's  total  rose  from  5  to  9. 
Spectacular  recognition  gains  were  made  by  three 
of  Brazil's  several  state  grand  lodges,  bringing 
their  fraternal  contacts  up  to  19,  22,  and  27  United 
States  grand  lodges,  respectively. 

Statistics.  Total  membership  passed  the  previous 
high  point  of  about  3,300,000  reached  in  1930. 
Early  in  1949,  the  total  was  3,427,712  members,  in 
15,296  lodges.  The  number  of  lodges  did  not  come 
up  to  the  1930  figure,  which  exceeded  16,000. 
Lodge  members  continued  to  join  other  Masonic 
organizations  at  an  impressive  rate.  Scottish  Rite 
membership  passed  600,000,  as  did  Royal  Arch; 
Royal  and  Select  Masters  almost  reached  225,000; 
Knights  Templar  was  just  under  275,000.  Canadian 
lodge  membership  was  still  rising,  and  amounted 
to  something  over  200,000;  Australasian  was  over 
250,000;  and  the  Philippines  7,000. 

The  grand  lodges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, whose  combined  membership  was  still  esti- 
mated at  somewhat  more  than  1  million,  usually 
count  their  gains  or  losses  in  terms  of  lodges  rather 
than  members.  The  English  lodge  total  reached  an 
all-time  high:  nearly  6,200,  of  which  almost  1,500 
were  in  London,  4,000  in  other  cities  and  counties 
of  England,  and  over  700  in  districts  overseas.  The 
number  of  London  lodges  increased  200  between 
1939  and  1949,  but  the  rate  of  increase  was  less 
this  year  than  last. 

Generally  recognized  continental  European 
grand  lodges  were  estimated  in  1948  to  have  over 
30,000  members;  Latin  American  a  little  less  than 
30,000.  Mexico  alone,  according  to  a  local  1949  es- 
timate, had  15,000. 

Taking  all  these  figures,  tentative  though  some 
of  them  are,  it  may  be  said  that  the  world's  Ma- 
sonic population  was  about  5  million,  organized  in 
approximately  27,500  lodges. 

Activities.  Welfare  work,  which  is  the  principal 
public  activity  of  the  Fraternity,  proceeded  along 
the  lines  indicated  in  last  year's  report:  (1)  in- 
ternal Masonic  programs,  institutional  and  non-in- 
stitutional, such  as  maintenance  of  Masonic  Homes 
and  outside  aid  to  needy  individuals;  (2)  local 
community  projects  such  as  blood  banks,  under- 
privileged children's  camps,  hospital-equipment 
contributions,  and  many  others;  (3)  nationwide 
public  services  such  as  the  Shriners'  Hospitals  for 
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Crippled  Children,  the  medical  research  projects 
of  the  New  York  Crand  Lodge  and  the  Scottish 
Rite,  and  the  hospital-visitation  program  of  the 
Masonic  Service  Association. 

Youth  activities  included  Boy  Scout  work  and 
direct  or  indirect  sponsorship  of  the  Order  of  De- 
Molay.  The  latter  gained  over  32,000  new  members 
in  1948,  thus  coming  into  its  30th  anniversary  year, 
1949,  with  more  than  150,000  active  and  about  1.5 
million  senior  members. 

Within  the  Fraternity,  the  regular  activities  of 
lodges  and  supplementary  organizations  have  as 
their  object  the  improvement  of  the  individual 
member  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  With  this  object 
in  view,  ritualistic  work  and  social  functions  have 
been  supplemented  more  and  more  in  recent  years, 
especially  since  the  War,  with  educational  features. 
In  addition  to  lectures,  special  programs,  instruc- 
tion pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  Masonic  books, 
there  are  the  publications  of  the  various  research 
lodges  and  similar  groups.  Not  much  was  printed 
during  World  War  II,  but  a  1949  survey  showed 

Dups    resuming    activity    and    some    new    ones 


The  oldest  was  still  the  leader  in  the  field:  Qua- 
tuor  Coronati  Lodge  No.  2076,  London,  England, 
established  in  1886;  its  60th  volume  of  transactions 
was  begun  in  1949.  Others  were  Leicester  Lodge 
of  Research  No.  2429,  the  Manchester  Association 
for  Masonic  Research  ( with  the  Manchester  Lodge 
for  Masonic  Research  No.  5502),  the  Merseyside 
Association  for  Masonic  Research  (Liverpool),  the 
Dormer  Masonic  Study  Circle,  London,  the  Lodge 
of  Research  No.  200,  Dublin,  Ireland,  the  Sydney 
Lodge  of  Research  No.  290  (Australia),  and  the 
Masters'  and  Past  Masters'  Lodge  No.  130,  New 
Zealand. 

The  American  Lodge  of  Research,  New  York, 
had  as  active  colleagues  similar  groups  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Oregon,  Washington,  Ohio,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, with  new  ones  projected  in  Iowa  and  Canada. 

PrincipUt.  The  shadow  on  Masonic  works,  as  on 
all  human  life,  was  the  threat  to  world  peace.  An- 
other shadow,  in  1938,  led  to  the  publication  of 
"Aims  and  Relationships  of  the  Craft"  by  the  three 
British  grand  lodges,  and  the  adoption  by  some 
United  States  grand  lodges  of  a  somewhat  similar 
"Declaration  of  Principles."  In  September  1949 
the  same  British  statement  was  formally  reissued 
and  one  part  especially  emphasized:  "The  Crand 
Lodge  has  always  consistently  refused  to  express 
an  opinion  on  questions  of  foreign  or  domestic  State 
policy  either  at  home  or  abroad  ...  or  questions 
as  to  rival  theories  of  government." 

There  was  a  tendency  among  American  grand 
lodges  to  supplement  their  "Declaration  of  Princi- 
ples with  something  like  the  following:  "Masonry 
abhors  Communism  as  being  repugnant  to  its  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  personality, 
destructive  of  the  basic  human  rights  which  are 
the  Divine  heritage  of  all  men,  and  inimical  to  the 
fundamental  Masonic  tenet  of  faith  in  Cod."  Intro- 
duced at  the  Conference  of  Crand  Masters  in  1948, 
it  was  widely  publicized  during  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing, and  was  not  considered  at  variance  either 
with  fundamental  Masonic  tradition  or  with  the 
specific  determination  of  grand  lodges  to  "refuse 
to  take  action  or  to  attempt  to  exercise  pressure  or 
influence  for  or  against  any  legislation,  or  in  any 
way  to  attempt  to  procure  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  government  officials."  — W.  K.  WALKER 

FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA.  A  French  colonial  ter- 
ritory in  north  central  Africa  consisting  of  four 
territories:  Chad  (capital  Fort  Lamy),  Gabon 


(capital  Libreville),  Middle  Congo  (capital  Braz- 
zaville), and  Ubangi-Shari  (capital  Bangui),  with 
a  total  area  of  959,256  square  miles.  In  1946  the 
population  comprised  7.808  Europeans  and  4,120,- 
000  Africans,  composed  of  Bantu  and  Sudan  Ne- 
groes with  strong  Hamitic  and  some  Arabic  inter- 
mixture. There  were  (1947)  173  official  schools 
with  18,304  pupils,  and  120  mission  schools  for 
16,558  native  pupils. 

Production.  Tropical  agriculture  and  grazing  are 
the  chief  occupations.  Principal  products  are  cotton 
( 1947  export:  21,064  metric  tons),  wool,  coffee,  oil, 
palm  kernels  (1947  export:  9,289  metric  tons).  An 
estimated  300,000  square  miles  of  forest  yields  tim- 
ber, rubber,  wax,  and  copal  gum.  Mineral  resources 
include  diamonds,  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 
Ivory  is  an  important  export  item. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  1948  imports  were  valued  at 
6,010.3  million  C.F.A.  francs;  exports  at  6,177.5 
million  C.F.A.  francs.  ( 100  metropolitan  francs 
equal  170  Colonie  Francaise  Afrique  [C.F.A.] 
francs.)  Metropolitan  France  received  71.7  percent 
of  all  exports  and  supplied  53  percent  in  1947. 
Chief  imports  are  foodstuffs,  spirits,  coal,  cement, 
and  gasoline.  The  chief  ports  are  Port  Gentil,  Libre- 
ville, and  Pointe  Noir,  the  latter  being  connected 
with  Brazzaville  on  the  Congo  by  a  railway.  There 
are  8,750  miles  of  road,  part  of  which  is  suitable  for 
heavy,  all-year  traffic. 

Finance.  In  the  general  budget  for  1949  (in 
C.F.A.  francs),  revenue  was  estimated  at  3,243.7 
million  francs  and  expenditure  at  3,265.6  million 
francs.  For  the  year  1948,  actual  revenue  totaled 
2,274.7  million  francs;  expenditure,  1,743.4  million 
francs. 

Government.  As  reorganized  by  a  decree  of  Oct. 
16,  1946,  French  Equatorial  Afnca  is  administered 
as  a  unit  by  a  governor  general  (at  Brazzaville) 
who  makes  up  a  budget  for  the  entire  area.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  Government  Council,  a  General  As- 
sembly and  a  Secretary  General  Each  of  the  four 
colonies  has  a  Governor  who  administers  local  af- 
fairs with  the  assistance  of  a  Privy  Council  Eight 
delegates  represent  the  colonies  in  the  Council  of 
the  Republic,  6  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  7  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union.  Governor  Gen- 
eral: Bernard  Cornut-Gentille. 

FRENCH  GUIANA.  An  overseas  department  of  Metro- 
politan France  (since  Jan.  1,  1947)  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  South  America,  comprising  the 
colony  of  French  Guiana  and  the  Territory  of  Inini 
(30,301  sq.  mi.,  pop.  1946,  5,024).  Total  area:  34,- 
740  square  miles;  population  ( 1946  census  K  36,- 
975,  of  whom  7,057  constitute  government  officials, 
military,  and  penal  elements.  Chief  towns :  Cayenne 
(capital,  pop.  11,704),  Mana,  Oyapock,  St.  Lau- 
rent, Sinnamary.  Principal  crops:  rice,  maize,  man- 
ioc, cacao,  coffee,  bananas,  and  sugarcane.  The 
forests  are  rich  in  varied  kinds  of  timber.  Gold  min- 
ing is  the  chief  industry  (10,610  troy  oz.  in  1948); 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  phosphates 
are  also  found.  In  1948  imports  totaled  878  million 
francs;  exports  153.9  million  francs.  The  depart- 
ment is  administered  by  a  prefect.  The  Council 
General  of  12  members  is  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  the  Council  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  with  one  deputy 
for  each. 

FRENCH  INDIA.  The  five  French  settlements  in  India: 
Chandernagor  (pop.  44,786);  Karikal  (pop.  40,- 
501  ;  Mahe  (pop.  18,293);  Pondichery  (pop.  222,- 
572);  and  Yanaon  (pop.  5,853).  Area:  196  square 
miles.  Population  (1946):  346,150.  Capital;  Pon- 
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dichery,  53.101  inhabitants.  Education  (1948):  65 
primary  schools  and  four  colleges  with  13,179 
students.  The  chief  crops  are  rice,  manioc,  and 
groundnuts.  There  are  cotton  and  jute  mills  at 
Pondichery  and  Chandernagor.  Trade  at  the  ports 
of  Pondichery  and  Karikal  (1946):  imports,  80,- 
343,000  francs;  exports,  7.748,000  francs. 

Government.  Finance  (1947):  local  revenue 
6,981,000  rupees;  expenditure  6,581,000  rupees. 
The  administration  is  headed  by  a  commissioner, 
assisted  by  a  government  council  of  5  members, 
and  an  elected  representative  assembly. 

Events,  1949.  Chandernagor  voted,  in  Tune,  1949, 
to  join  India.  A  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  rest  of  the  colony  should  continue 
its  association  with  France  or  join  India. 

FRENCH  INDOCHINA.  Situated  in  Southeastern  Asia, 
south  of  China  and  east  of  Siam,  French  Indochina 
comprises  Vietnam  (uniting  Tonkin,  Annam  and 
Cocninchina ) ,  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Total  area: 
285,000  square  miles.  Total  population  of  Vietnam 
which  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Annamese:  21  mil- 
lion. Chief  Vietnamese  cities:  Hanoi  160,000,  Sai- 
§on-Cholon  1,174,687.  Population  of  Cambodia: 
million  (capital,  Pnom  Penh).  Population  of 
Laos:  one  million  (capital,  Vientiane).  Chinese 
population  of  Indochina.  850,000.  French  popula- 
tion (apart  from  an  expeditionary  force  of  over 
100,000):  some  40,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Some  720.000  students 
were  attending  French  sponsored  schools  in  1944, 
including  elementary,  secondary,  vocational  and 
technical  institutions  and  one  university  ( Hanoi ) 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  headed  by  Ho  Clii  Minli,  in  September, 
1945,  was  the  inauguration  oi  a  Vietnam  literacy 
campaign  to  teach  quoc-ngu  (romamzed  Anna- 
mese). In  September,  1948,  it  was  claimed  that  7 
million  people  had  been  taught  to  read  and  wnte. 
The  pnncipal  languages  are  Annamese,  Cambodi- 
an, and  French.  Confucianism  is  the  chief  religion 
of  Vietnam.  Buddhism  predominates  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  There  are  also  some  2  million  Catholics, 
about  one  million  Caodaists  ( adherents  of  an  eclec- 
tic religious  sect),  and  a  smaller  number  who  be- 
long to  the  Hoa  Hao  sect. 

Production.  Chiefly  occupying  the  coastal  plains, 
the  population  is  predominantly  agricultural.  Rice 
is  the  pnncipal  crop,  before  the  war  claiming  83 
percent  of  the  cultivated  land.  Because  of  contin- 
uing war  with  the  Vietnamese  nationalists  in  which 
the  French  have  lost  control  of  the  greater  part  of 
Vietnam,  holding  just  the  big  cities  and  some  other 
fortified  places,  output  has  sunk  far  below  peace- 
time levels.  For  1948-49  the  rice  crop  was  esti- 
mated at  5,103,000  tons.  (The  average  for  1934-38 
was  6,498,000  annually).  Maize  production  in  1948 
was  60,000  tons,  as  against  a  prewar  average  of 
538,000.  Rubber  was  42,000  tons,  higher  than  the 
prewar  39,000.  Other  crops  include  potatoes,  beans, 
sugar,  tobacco,  tea,  and  manioc.  Fishing  and  for- 
estry are  important. 

Mineral  resources  include  anthracite  coal  (339,- 
000  tons  in  1948,  15  percent  of  1938  production), 
tin,  zinc,  iron,  tungsten,  phosphates,  manganese, 
lead  and  bauxite.  Manufacturing  has  been  limited 
to  processing  and  hght  industries  such  as  rice  mills, 
distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and  factories  for  cotton 
goods,  cement,  soap  and  tobacco.  In  1948  some  97,- 
000  tons  of  cement  were  produced,  as  compared 
with  prewar  production  which  averaged  266,000 
tons  annually.  There  was  some  improvement  in 
industrial  production  since  1947.  but  recovery  was 
glowed  down  by  the  war  and  by  fuel  shortages. 


In  Vietnamese  Republican  territory,  war  plants 
are  also  manufacturing  war  material  such  as  ba- 
zookas, antitank  grenades  and  mines.  The  Republic 
claims  to  have  increased  agricultural  production  in 
the  areas  under  its  control.  It  is  directing  its  efforts 
toward  economic  autonomy  and  the  blockading  of 
French-controlled  cities. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Total  imports  into  French-con- 
trolled areas  in  1948  were  worth  $186  million  and 
exports  $92  million,  leaving  an  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance of  $94  million.  Principal  exports  in  1948  were 
rice,  rubber,  coal,  maize;  principal  imports  were 
petroleum  and  products,  textiles,  machines  and 
parts,  metal  products,  automobiles  and  parts,  paper 
and  paper  products,  wine,  liquers  and  brandy.  Most 
of  the  trade  was  with  France  and  the  French  Un- 
ion. Trade  with  the  United  States  accounted  for 
14.2  percent  of  Indochina's  imports  in  1948  and 
2.8  percent  of  its  exports. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1948  was  fixed  at  1,249.9 
million  piasters.  A  special  budget  to  cover  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation  ana  development  was  equivalent 
to  80.6  percent  the  size  of  tne  ordinary  budget  or 
1,007  million  piasters.  The  official  exchange  rate 
was  US$1  =  20.588.  Inflation  continued.  In  De- 
cember, 1948,  the  cost  of  living  index  for  Saigon 
(January-June,  1939  =  100)  was  3,966;  for  whole- 
sale pnces  2,002;  for  currency  circulation  ( 1939  = 
100)  1,525;  for  retail  prices  3,966. 

Communications.  Of  the  3,016  kilometers  of  rail- 
road in  1938,  1,236  were  open  in  1947-48.  There 
were  27,750  kilometers  of  highway  before  the  war, 
26,000  were  open  in  1947.  As  even  armed  convoys 
are  not  safe  from  attack,  a  large  proportion  of 
travel  is  done  by  air. 

Government.  On  Mar.  6,  1946,  France  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (which  had  declared  its  independence  on 
Sept  2,  1945,  and  was  headed  by  President  Ho 
Chi  Mmh),  recognizing  the  union  of  Tonkin  and 
Annam  in  a  free  state  of  Vietnam  within  the  Indo- 
chinese  Federation  and  the  French  Union.  French 
opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  Cochmchma  within 
Vietnam  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  breakdown 
of  negotiations  with  the  Ho  government.  Since  De- 
cember, 1946,  they  have  been  at  war,  with  the 
Republic  controlling  the  greater  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam (Cochinchma),  Central  Vietnam  (Annam), 
and  North  Vietnam  (Tonkin).  In  1948  the  French 
recognized  the  unity  of  Vietnam,  not  under  Ho  but 
under  a  government  willing  to  work  with  the 
French.  Chief  of  State:  Bao  Dai. 

Although  there  are  certain  federal  arrangements 
linking  the  different  states  and  there  is  a  high 
Commissioner  for  French  Indochina  (L6on  Pig- 
nom),  Cambodia  and  Laos  also  have  more  direct 
relations  with  France.  They,  as  well  as  Vietnam, 
are  associated  states  within  the  French  Union. 
France  controls  their  armies  and  foreign  affairs,  as 
well  as  their  economic  life,  and  they  have  the  right 
to  representation  in  the  Assembly  and  the  High 
Council  of  the  French  Union.  Both  constitutional 
monarchies,  Cambodia  is  ruled  by  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk (Premier:  Yem  Sambaur);  Laos  by  Sisa- 
vong  Vong  (Premier:  Boun  Oum). 

Events,  1949.  The  war  in  Vietnam  continued  the 
central  problem  in  French  Indochina  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  a  Soviet-trained  nationalist,  leading  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Vietnamese  in  resistance  to  the  French. 
Toward  the  end  of  1947  the  French  Government 
decided  to  stop  trying  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
Ho  and  began  negotiations  with  Bao  Dai,  ex- 
emperor  of  Annam.  who  had  abdicated  to  make 
way  for  the  Republic. 

A  Provisional  Central  Government  which  looked 
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to  Bao  Dai  for  leadership  was  established  on  May 
20,  1948,  by  pro-French  Vietnamese,  and  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Xuan  became  premier.  On  June  6 
Xuan  signed  with  the  French  an  agreement  recog- 
nizing tne  unity  and  independence  of  Vietnam  as 
an  associated  state  within  the  French  Union,  Ne- 
gotiations for  a  draft  treaty  based  on  this  Bay  of 
Along  agreement  went  on  while  Bao  Dai  remained 
in  France.  On  Mar.  8,  1949,  he  finally  signed  an 
agreement  with  French  President  Vincent  Auriol. 
It  provided  for  the  union  of  Cochinchina  with  the 
rest  of  Vietnam  if  a  Cochinchinese  Territorial  As- 
sembly voted  for  such  union  and  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly  approved  it.  Only  if  unity  were 
achieved  were  the  other  provisions  to  be  carried 
out.  Vietnam  was  to  have  a  national  army  and  lim- 
ited diplomatic  representation  abroad,  but  a  French 
Union  army  was  also  to  be  stationed  in  Vietnam 
and  there  was  to  be  unity  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  French  Union.  Real  power  seemed  generally 
to  remain  in  French  hands. 

In  April,  by  53  to  6,  the  Cochinchinese  Terri- 
torial Assembly  voted  for  union  with  Vietnam.  This 
was  approved  by  the  French  National  Assembly, 
351  to  209,  on  May  21.  Bao  Dai  returned  to  Viet- 
nam, becoming  chief  of  state  and  president  of  the 
government.  A  Franco- Vietnamese  committee  be- 
gan discussions  to  put  the  March  agreement  into 
effect  They  culminated  in  a  new  agreement  of 
December  31  which  was  sent  to  the  French  As- 
sembly for  ratification. 

In  Vietnam  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  government  con- 
tinued in  control  of  most  of  the  country,  its  inter- 
national position  strengthened  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist victories.  The  Bao  Dai  government  gave 
little  evidence  of  popular  support  and,  contrary  to 
French  expectations,  did  not  succeed  in  splitting 
the  non-Communist  majority  in  the  resistance  away 
from  Ho.  — ELLEN  HAMMER 

FRENCH  INSTITUTE  (Instttut  de  France).  Founded  in 
1795  and  comprising  five  autonomous  academies: 
Academic  Frangaise;  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres; 
Science,  Beaux-Arts;  and  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques.  Library:  800,000  volumes.  Membership: 
Limited  to  294  Members,  44  Foreign  Associates, 
and  298  Corresponding  Members.  Prizes  are 
awarded  annually  by  the  various  Academies,  no- 
tably the  Prix  de  Rome  (Beaux- Arts).  Governing 
Board  for  1947-48:  Clovis  Brunei  (Acad.  Inscrip- 
tions), Georges  Lecomte  (Acad.  Franc. aisc),  Hen- 
ri Villat  (Acad.  Sciences),  Emile  Aubry  (Acad. 
Beaux- Arts),  Edouard  Payen  (Acad.  Sciences  Mo- 
rales). Secretary,  Maurice  J.  A.  Merlin.  Headquar- 
ters: Palais  de  1'Institut,  23  Quai  Conti,  Paris  VI, 
France. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE.  The  year  1949  was  on  the 
whole  a  year  of  stability  and  of  prosperity  in 
France.  Outwardly  at  least,  life  had  returned  to 
normalcy:  the  people  enjoyed  greater  abundance 
of  material  goods  and  more  leisure  than  during  the 
war  and  the  postwar  years;  the  fear  of  another 
catastrophe  seemed  less  acute  and  less  widespread 
than  in  other  lands.  Yet  this  relative  quietude 
proved  rather  less  favorable  to  the  creation  of  origi- 
nal works  of  art  or  of  powerful  literary  masterpieces 
than  more  turbulent  eras  had  been.  Literature 
seemed  to  count  less  than  in  the  War  period  when 
it  expressed  the  fervent  hopes  of  the  people  and 
protested  in  the  name  of  justice  and  of  beauty.  It 
was  even  less  alive  than  after  World  War  I,  when 
a  crop  of  important  talents,  ranging  from  Proust 
Gide  and  Valery  to  Giraudoux  and  Claudel,  had 
been  revealed  to  the  public.  Materially,  France 


had  healed  most  of  the  scars  of  World  War  II  far 
more  quickly  than  she  had  recovered  from  the 
much  graver  losses  of  World  War  I.  Intellectually, 
she  displayed  less  boldness,  was  less  intent  on 
building  a  world  of  escape  from  the  sufferings  and 
problems  of  immediate  existence.  Literature  is 
therefore  more  sober,  indeed  more  obsessed  with 
tragedy  and  gloom. 

Books  continue  to  appear  in  large  numbers  and, 
on  the  whole,  sell  moderately  well  in  spite  of  a 
sharp  increase  in  their  prices.  Yet  times  are  harder 
for  publishing  houses,  and  not  a  few  of  the  periodi- 
cals which  mushroomed  in  1945—46  are  now  in 
difficulties.  Fiction,  philosophy  and  history  enjoy 
the  greatest  success;  poetry  has  receded  to  a  hum- 
ble position,  after  having  stood  at  the  vanguard  of 
letters  during  the  years  of  oppression.  Foreign 
works  are  widely  translated,  and  France  cannot  be 
charged  with  insularity  in  this  respect.  Kafka,  Kier- 
kegaard, Faulkner  are  respected  and  imitated;  Ca- 
pote, Maxwell,  Tennessee  Williams,  Mailer  are 
among  the  latest  Americans  to  enjoy  popularity 
with  the  French  public  and,  somewhat  outside  of 
literature  proper,  the  authors  of  the  Kinsey  Report. 
On  the  wnole,  however,  enthusiasm  for  American 
letters  is  accompanied  by  a  more  critical  view  of 
their  shortcomings.  The  benefit  derived  from  the 
technical  devices  used  by  some  American  novelists 
and  from  their  disregard  of  traditional  psychologi- 
cal subtleties  has  now  been  assimilated  by  the 
French.  The  chief  virtue  of  American  writing,  its 
impetuous  vitality,  cannot  be  easily  captured  by 
many  French  writers,  who  seem  to  write  out  of  an 
intellectual  and  a  voluntary  decision  to  do  so,  rather 
than  an  urge  to  imagine  events  and  to  create 
characters. 

Th»  Novel.  There  was  much  talk  recently  of  a 
crisis  in  French  fiction;  but  such  talk  recurs  peri- 
odically every  fifteen  years  or  so.  True,  very  few 
first-rate  novels,  if  any,  appeared.  But  great  novels 
have  always  been  scarce,  and  no  generation  can 
boast  of  having  produced  more  than  half  a  dozen 
of  them.  The  striking  fact  in  France  is  the  lack  of 
masters  in  the  art  of  fiction  before  whom  the  new- 
comers bow  or  against  whom  they  revolt.  Gidc  is 
too  old  (over  eightv),  and  more  respected  as  a 
moralist  than  as  a  novelist.  Mauriac  has  written 
only  pluys  and  essays  for  the  last  ten  years.  Giono 
has  not  shown  substantial  power  of  renovation. 
Malraux  seems  to  have  given  up  fiction  and  to 
prefer  speculations  on  art  or  political  action.  Ber- 
nanos  is  dead.  The  young  writers,  which  means 
those  under  45,  have  no  recognized  masters  among 
their  elders.  A  second  feature  is  conspicuous:  most 
recent  novels  seem  to  be  pervaded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  gloom.  They  depict  what  has  been  termed 
a  dark  universe,  deprived  of  all  divine  light,  de- 
prived of  happiness  and  fraternity,  in  which  love 
itself  is  seldom  blended  with  joy,  and  sensual 
cynicism  or  abnormality  prevails.  Parisian  writers 
such  as  Mauriac,  Chamson  and  Caillois  (the  latter 
in  an  attack  against  the  confusion  of  modern  litera- 
ture entitled  Babel)  have  protested  against  the 
obstinacy  of  French  fiction  in  wallowing  in  evil: 
their  outcry  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Today,  as  often  in  the  past,  there  seems  to  be 
far  more  energy  and  talent  lavished  upon  the  de- 
lineation of  vice  and  violence  than  upon  the  depict- 
ing of  virtue  and  chastity,  or  even  of  an  average 
but  uninspiring  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  tides  of  taste  which  at  present  carry 
many  young  talents  to  the  themes  of  sexual  inver- 
sion, sadism,  hatred — such  fashions  will  be  short- 
lived. Behind  the  vogue  for  brutal  writing,  there 
lurks,  however,  much  concealed  idealism.  French 
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letters  are  characterized  today  by  an  ardent  spirit 
of  revolt.  Writers  as  different  as  Bernanos,  a  Cath- 
olic, and  Aragon,  a  Communist,  as  Sartre  and 
Anouilh,  as  Camus  and  Eluard,  all  wish  to  tear  all 
the  illusions  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  The 
pursuit  of  wealth,  the  themes  of  ambition  and  ava- 
rice, the  struggle  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  some 
woman  or  of  some  social  rank,  are  meaningless  to 
them.  They  strive  for  greater  sincerity,  ana  depict 
man  desperately  forging  new  reasons  for  living,  on 
the  metaphysical  but  not  on  the  social  plane.  A 
young  critic,  Alb&res,  in  a  volume  on  La  Rfootte 
des  Ecrivains  d'Aujourd'hui,  found  in  a  rebellious 
and  truly  Promethean  spirit  of  struggle  against  all 
lies  and  all  conventions,  even  against  the  solace 
of  religion,  the  dominant  characteristic  of  recent 
French  literature. 

Ubiquitous  Sartre  returned  to  fiction  after  his 
plays  and  essays  and  wrote  the  most  important 
novel  of  1939:  La  Mort  dans  L'Ame.  Technically, 
the  volume  is  still  too  experimental  and  provocative 
to  be  satisfying.  The  individual  characters,  few  of 
whom  had  already  appeared  in  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  les  Cheminti  de  la  Liberte,  are  not  power- 
fully alive.  But  the  French  defeat  of  1940,  the 
dismay  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  civilians,  the 
selfish  as  well  as  the  heroic  reactions  of  some,  are 
depicted  with  sympathy  and  with  more  humanity 
than  in  Sartre's  earlier  novels.  Camus  has  not  pub- 
lished any  new  novel  since  la  Pesie.  Existentialism 
still  arouses  the  curiosity  of  many  a  visitor  to  Pans 
and  the  so-called  Existentialist  cafes  are  filled  with 
Americans  experimenting  "la  vie  de  Bohemc"  and 
conversing  on  essence,  existence,  facticity,  nothing- 
ness. But  the  group  has  added  few  new  recruits  of 
outstanding  talent  to  its  numbers. 

The  most  conspicuous  new  novelist  is  Herv6 
Bazin.  The  scion  of  an  old  and  conservative  family, 
he  revolted  against  his  legacy  of  traditions  and 
chose  the  boldest  themes  for  his  fiction.  Vipere  au 
Poing  deals  with  mutual  hatred  between  children 
and  their  mother,  the  effect  is  sombre  but  unfor- 
gettable. La  Tete  contre  les  Murs,  Bazin's  second 
book,  is  a  skillful  propaganda  novel  portraying 
insane  asylums.  The  hero,  who  is  an  inmate  of 
those  mental  institutions,  is  the  son  of  a  middle 
class  family  who  has  turned  to  larceny  and  vice. 
Family  life  is  certainly  not  colored  in  rosy  hues  in 
recent  French  novels.  Les  Grandes  Families  by 
Maurice  Dnion,  which  received  the  Goncourt  Prize 
in  December  1948,  was  also  a  novel  on  the  deca- 
dence of  the  bourgeoisie.  Gibier  de  Potence  by 
Curtis  describes  the  lamentable  adventures  of  a 
wealthy  man  on  the  Riviera.  Les  Petites  Filles 
Modules  by  Guy  Dumur  satirizes  the  modern,  and 
hardly  modest,  behavior  of  girls  before  marriage. 
Moi  qui  ne  suis  qu'amour,  by  Mme  Dominique 
Rolin,  is  a  burning  story  of  adultery.  Gladt/s  ou 
des  Artifices  by  Marc  Chadourne  is  a  humorous 
satire  on  the  artificiality  of  Hollywood  stars  and 
their  entourage,  told  with  classical  restraint.  One 
of  the  most  subtle  novels  of  the  year  is  le  T6moin 
by  Jean  Bloch-Michel,  which  analyzes  the  remorse 
of  an  introspective  and  cowardly  character  with 
keen  insight.  A  best-seller  of  1949  was  a  book 
written  in  Romanian  but  thus  far  published  only 
in  French  by  Virgil  Gheorghiu.  As  a  work  of  art,  it 
is  far  from  perfect;  the  ideological  purpose  harms 
the  convincingness  of  the  characterization  and  oc- 
casionally the  verisimilitude.  But  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  indictment  of  the  modern  world 
dehumanized  by  bureaucratic  technique  and  by 
mechanical  efficiency  is  overpowering.  The  novel 
is  entitled  La  Vingt-Cinquidme  Heure,  and  its  im- 
plicit conclusion  is  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  turn 


the  tide  or  to  hope  for  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  who 
might  save  modern  man  from  the  Kafkaesque  ab- 
surditv  which  crushes  him. 

Older  or  better-known  novelists  have  not  pro- 
duced much  in  1949.  Duhamel  returned  to  mem- 
ories of  World  War  I  with  Recits  du  Temps 
df  Affliction.  Maurois  is  content  with  writing  bi- 
ography and  criticism,  and  his  vogue  is  decidedly 
on  the  wane.  Remains  attempted,  with  dubious 
success,  an  historical  novel  in  le  Moulin  et  I'Hos- 
pice.  Cocteau  prefers  films,  poems  and  essays  to 
fiction.  Jouhandeau,  highly  esteemed  by  a  few,  is 
at  his  best  in  semi-biographical  fantasies:  Le  Livre 
de  mon  Pere  et  de  ma  Mere,  Ma  classe  de  Sixieme. 
Henri  Bosco,  whose  popularity  has  steadily  in- 
creased since  1945,  set  his  latest  novel,  Malicroix, 
in  the  wildest  region  of  southern  France,  the  Ca- 
margue;  he  is  an  expert  at  blending  poetical  de- 
scriptions of  nature  and  haunting  mystery  stories. 
Joseph  Peyre  chose  the  same  geographical  setting 
for  lEtang  real,  and  les  Amandes  d'Aix,  an  enter- 
taining though  hardly  credible  story  describing  the 
almond  trade  of  Aix,  also  takes  place  in  Provence. 

Drama  and  Povtry.  The  stage  still  attracts  many 
writers  of  talent;  Paris  can  boast  today  of  several 
first-rate  directors  ( Barrault,  H6bertot,  Dullin,  Jou- 
vet,  Touchard  himself  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise) 
and  of  many  brilliant  actors:  Barrault  again,  and 
his  wife  Madeleine  Renaud,  Pierre  Renoir,  Monelle 
Valentin,  Jean  Marais,  Gerard  Philippe,  Maria 
Casares.  Hence  a  rare  and  felicitous  coincidence  of 
fine  acting  and  staging  and  of  good  literary  plays 
draws  crowds  to  performances  of  works  of  high 
merit,  while  the  commercial  theater  is  obliged  to 
bow  to  the  success  of  the  literary  stage.  Sartre, 
Salacrou  and  Claudel  had  three  plays  each  per- 
formed simultaneously  in  Paris  in  1949.  Sartre's 
plays  were  those  of  previous  years.  Salacrou  enjoys 
some  vogue  as  an  able  playwright  who  does  not 
claim  to  illustrate  ideas  but  to  give  life  to  charac- 
ters, and  to  contrive  dramatic  plots.  Claudel's  Par- 
tage  de  Midi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  dramas  of 
love  and  death  ever  written,  was  acted  and  criti- 
cized by  some  as  too  poetical  for  the  stage.  His 
Pain  dur,  more  realistic  and  less  moving,  enjoyed 
moderate  success  at  1'Atcher,  and  le  Soulier  de 
Satin  was  revived  at  the  Comedie- Francaise  with 
extraordinary  brilliance.  Anouilh  wrote  an  enter- 
taining comedy  in  Ardele  ou  la  Marguerite,  based 
on  his  favorite  theme  of  the  corrupt  conventionality 
and  insincerity  of  most  lives  and  of  the  purity  of 
youth  dreaming  of  love  and  hungry  for  idealism. 

Other  plays  of  importance  were  le  Maitre  de 
Santiago  oy  Montherlant,  an  austere  drama  im- 
pressively staged;  Haute  Surveillance  by  Genet, 
dealing  with  the  usual  heroes  of  that  strange  but 
powerful  writer:  thieves  and  sexual  inverts;  Un 
Homme  de  Dieu  by  Gabriel  Marcel,  dramatizing 
the  moral  and  religious  problems  of  a  Protestant 
minister;  Scheherazade,  a  charming  fantasy  by  the 
poet  Supervielle.  Le  Roi  p£cheur,  a  first  play  by 
Julien  Gracq,  was  a  failure  and  probably  deserved 
to  be.  There  are  some  signs  that  Dad  literature,  i.e. 
problems  of  ideas  expressed  in  verbose  speeches  or 
in  high-flown  poetry,  tends  to  invade  the  theater. 
A  reaction  in  favor  of  terse  dialogue  and  more 
emotional  appeal  is  in  the  offing. 

Poetry  has  permeated  other  forms  of  writing, 
especially  the  theater  and  the  novel.  In  this  lies 
probably  its  greatest  triumph,  for  since  Symbolism 
most  writers  of  consequence,  from  Proust  to  Girau- 
doux,  have  looked  up  to  poetry  for  bold  innova- 
tions, and  have  incorporated  the  finest  poetical 
virtues  of  imaginative  suggesti veness  into  their 
works.  But  poetry  proper,  i.e.  written  in  verse  how- 
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ever  free,  enjoys  less  success  today  than  it  did 
during  World  War  II  and  just  after.  Existentialism 
is  an  anti-poetical  movement  by  definition;  Sur- 
realism, while  still  a  powerful  force,  has  attracted 
few  new  talents  lately.  Eluard,  the  most  highly  re- 
spected of  French  poets,  is  now  silent  except  for 
some  political  poems  in  which  he  seems  ill  at  ease. 
Reverdy  has  only  published  thoughts  and  maxims 
in  prose  in  Le  Livre  de  man  Bora.  Breton  has  lost 
none  of  his  fire,  but  has  written  mostly  prose  this 
year:  La  Lampe  sous  I'horloge,  in  which  he  medi- 
tates on  the  occult  tradition,  and  Martinique  char- 
meuse  de  Serpents  in  which  he  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the  tropical 
island  and  the  virgin  growth  of  primitive  mentality 
in  man  which  Surrealism  claims  to  translate  into 
poetical  imagery.  Ren6  Char  collected  his  verse  in 
Fureur  et  Mystere.  Pichette  is  perhaps  the  most 
gifted  of  the  young  poets:  his  Apoemes  suggest  the 
apocalyptic  madness  of  our  age  as  a  visionary  per- 
sonality transfigures  it.  Malcolm  de  Chazal,  praised 
by  a  few,  appears  to  others  as  a  gifted  but  pompous 
charlatan.  His  Vie  filtree  followed  closely  upon  the 
exotic  prose-verse  of  his  Sens  Plastique.  This  Mauri- 
tian poet  openly  proclaims  that  he  is  superior,  in 
his  opinion,  to  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud  and  Mallarme 
put  together.  Supervielle,  a  more  discreet  and  prob- 
ably a  much  truer  poet,  published  Oublieuse  Mem- 
oire  which  contains  much  fine  verse. 

Essay,  Criticism  and  Varia.  The  French  continue  to 
evaluate  unceasingly  their  past  literature  and  thus 
to  keep  it  alive.  An  immense  amount  of  intellectual 
subtlety  and  often  of  passionate  partiality  is  spent 
on  such  critical  reappraisal.  The  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century  seems  just  now  to  constitute 
the  favorite  domain  for  new  exploration.  Corneille, 
Pascal.  Racine,  Bossuet,  have  received  new  atten- 
tion; the  recent  views  expressed  on  them  have  been 
summarized  in  an  article  of  the  Romanic  Review 
for  April,  1949.  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  have 
aroused  much  critical  debate,  the  former  on  ac- 
count of  the  bicentenary  of  L'Esprit  des  Lois  in 
1949,  the  latter  because  ne  seems  to  have  lost  little 
of  his  explosive  dynamism  and  still  divides  thinkers 
on  the  interpretation  of  his  ideas.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  Balzac  was  the  hero  of  the  year  1949-50, 
for  he  was  born  150  years  ago  and  died  in  1850. 
The  whole  perspective  on  La  Comedie  humaine  has 
been  completely  altered  in  the  last  few  years 
through  the  excellent  critical  works  of  Fernandez, 
Bardeche,  Bertault,  Be'guin  and  Guyon.  Balzac's 
genius  looms  greater  today  than  it  did  thirty  years 
ago.  So  does  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  on  whom  Barrere 
has  published  an  important  thesis. 

Other  writers  around  whom  the  busy  critical 
attention  of  the  French  centered  were  Romain  Rol- 
land,  whose  very  interesting  correspondence  with 
Louis  Gillet  and  with  Malwida  von  Meysenburg 
appeared  in  1949;  Proust,  on  whom  Maurois  pub- 
lished a  book  quoting  widely  from  Proust's  unpub- 
lished and  often  indiscreet  notebooks;  and  three 
great  poets  who  seem  today  to  be  more  alive  than 
any  others  of  their  age:  Nerval,  Rimbaud,  Mal- 
larm£.  A  very  good  journal,  Les  Cahiers  du  Sud9 
published  an  able  series  of  articles  on  Nerval  in  its 
number  292,  and  Sebillotte  attempted  a  psycho- 
analytical explanation  of  that  genius  "to  madness 
near  allied."  Five  or  six  works  reinterpreted  Rim- 
baud, among  them  that  of  Bouillane  de  Lacoste, 
which  claimed  to  demonstrate  that  the  Illumina- 
tions were  written  after  Une  Saison  en  Enfer:  his 
evidence,  drawn  from  graphology,  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. Robert  Cohn  published  a  deep  exegesis  of 
Mallarme's  most  ambitious  and  most  Difficult  poem. 
Un  Coup  de  D6s,  and  the  Yale  French  Studies  had 


several  articles  assessing  the  place  of  Surrealism, 
of  Laforgue,  St  John  Perse,  Eluard  today,  and  the 
complex  relations  between  criticism  and  creation  in 
literature  (numbers  2  and  3). 

Political  thought  was  less  active  than  literary 
criticism  or  than  philosophy.  Raymond  Aron's  Le 
Grand  Schisme  is  unconvincing;  neither  the  Com- 
munists nor  the  Socialists  seem  to  have  attempted 
to  think  their  doctrine  anew  or  to  revitalize  it.  But 
Sartre  in  Situations  III  and  Merleau-Ponty  in  Sens 
et  Non-Sens  collected  some  of  their  valuable 
studies  concerning  philosophy,  art  and  politics  in- 
sofar as  it  depends  upon  a  philosophical  view  of 
society  and  government.  Bachelard,  with  La  Tcrre 
et  les  Reveries  de  la  Volonte,  Gilson  with  L'Etre  et 
I* Essence,  increased  their  stature  as  the  outstanding 
teachers  of  philosophy  in  France.  Simone  de  Beau- 
voir  put  much  philosophy  as  well  as  anthropologi- 
cal and  physiological  data  and  a  brilliant  polemical 
talent  into  Le  Deuxteme  Sexe,  a  bulky  but  enter- 
taining and  courageous  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
woman.  Her  point  of  view  and  her  terminology  are 
existentialist,  but  her  vivid  style  and  her  able  gift 
of  presentation  of  ideas  give  the  book  universal 
interest. 

Andr6  Gide,  who  is  with  Glaudel  the  patriarch  of 
French  letters  today,  published  only  cursory  notes 
on  Ghopin  and  an  Anthology  of  French  Poetru 
(Pantheon  Books)  which  had  long  been  awaited. 
The  selection  of  poems  he  offered  to  the  public  is 
partial  in  several  ways  and  failed  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  most  connoisseurs  of  French  veise.  Ed- 
mond  Jaloux,  who  had  been  an  indifferent  novelist 
but  an  influential  critic,  especially  interested  in 
what  English  and  German  letters  could  bring  to 
France,  died  in  1949.  So  did  Lucien  Descaves,  a 
good  story-teller  in  his  younger  days;  the  philoso- 
pher Maurice  Blondel,  whose  influence  upon  Cath- 
olic thought  had  been  great;  the  pioneer  who  had 
helped  to  renovate  the  French  stage,  Jacques 
Copeau:  and  the  celebrated  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
whose  dramatic  work  had  undergone  an  eclipse  in 
the  last  decades,  but  who  is  likely  to  remain  as  one 
of  the  most  fervent  seekers  for  a  new  and  lay  wis- 
dom of  an  age  powerless  to  accept  traditional 
creeds  yet  eager  to  go  beyond  rationalism  and 
evolve  a  philosophy  embracing  as  many  things,  if 
not  more,  than  are  in  heaven  and  earth. 

— HENRI  PEYRE 

FRENCH  OCEANIA.  A  French  colonial  possession  in 
the  South  Pacific,  about  midway  between  tlio  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  Australia.  The  colony  consists  of 
some  110  islands  falling  into  the  following  major 
groups:  Society;  Marquesas  (480  sq  mi.,  pop. 
2,988);  Gambier,  Tuamotu  (pop.  5,127);  Lee- 
ward (lies  sous  le  Vent,  pop.  12,445);  Austral; 
Rapa  Islands,  Clipperton,  an  island  670  miles 
southwest  of  Mexico  has  been  included  in  French 
Oceania.  Tahiti  (600  sq.  mi.,  pop.  24,820  in  1946) 
of  the  Society  group  is  the  main  island.  Total  area: 
1,520  square  miles.  Total  population  (1946  cen- 
sus): 55,734,  of  whom  6,385  were  Chinese.  Cap- 
ital: Papeete  (on  Tahiti),  12,428  inhabitants  in 
1946.  French  is  the  official  language. 

Production  and  Trad*.  The  production  and  export 
of  copra  and  phosphate  form  the  basis  of  the  econ- 
omy. Vanilla  beans  and  mother  of  pearl  are  also 
important.  Coffee,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, rice,  and  sugarcane  are  grown  for  local 
consumption.  Foreign  trade  (1948):  imports  val- 
ued at  410,600,000  Pacific  francs;  exports  at  443,- 
400,000  Pacific  francs  (Pacific  franc  equals  U.S. 
$0.020  since  1946).  Chief  imports  are  consumer 
goods,  cotton  cloth,  machinery,  petroleum  products, 
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and  timber.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor assisted  by  a  cabinet,  a  privy  council,  and  a 
representative  assembly  (elected  for  5-year  term). 
Representation  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Republic,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
Union  is  made  by  one  deputy  to  each. 

FRENCH  SOMAULAND.  A  French  colony  in  northwest 
Africa,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  Area: 
9,071  square  miles.  Population  ( 1947  est):  47,000. 
Capital,  Jibuti  (10,421  inhabitants).  The  produc- 
tion of  salt  is  the  only  industry.  Gypsum,  mica, 
amethyst,  sulfur,  and  petroleum  are  said  to  exist. 
Trade  (1947):  imports  629.7  million  fr.  C.F.A.; 
exports  289.3  million  fr.  C.F.A.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  goods,  cattle, 
coal,  and  sugar.  Exports  in  1946  included  coffee, 
hides,  and  salt  (25,T80  metric  tons).  French  Soma- 
liland  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  an 
administrative  council.  The  colony  is  represented, 
in  the  National  Assembly,  the  Council  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union,  by 
one  deputy  in  each. 

FRENCH  UNION.  According  to  the  French  Constitu- 
tion passed  on  Sept.  29,  1946,  and  confirmed  by 
referendum  on  Oct.  13,  1946,  "the  French  Union 
consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  French  Republic 
which  comprises  Metropolitan  France,  the  overseas 
departments  and  territories,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  associated  territories  and  states"  (Art.  60). 
The  central  organs  are  the  Presidency  (occupied 
by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic),  the  High 
Council  (composed — under  the  presidency  of  the 
President  of  the  Union — of  a  delegation  of  the 
French  government  and  of  the  representatives  of 
the  associated  states,  accredited  to  the  President 
of  the  Union.  Its  function  is  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment in  the  general  management  of  the  Union), 
and  the  Assembly  (half  tne  members  represent 
Metropolitan  France  and  half  the  members  repre- 
sent tne  overseas  departments  and  territories  and 
the  associated  states). 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA.  A  federation  of  French  over- 
seas terntones,  which  are  listed  in  the  accompany- 
ing table. 


Territory 

Sq  Km. 

Pop  (1948)         Capital 

Dahomey 

118.000 

1.458,000     Porto-Novo 

Ficnch  Guinea 

247,000 

2.125.000     Conakry 

French  Sudan 

1,161,000 

3.0RO.OOO     Bamako 

Ivory  Coant 

331,000 

2,031,000     Abidijan 

Mauritania 

1,165.000 

497,000                * 

Niger 

1,164,000 

1,873,000     Niamey 

Senegal  ° 

196,470  « 

1,  895,000  «  St  Louis 

Upper  Volta 

293.000 

3,037,000     Ouagadougou 

French  West  Africa 

4.675.470 

15,996,000     Dakar 

«  Includes  Dakar  and  dependencies,  reunited  with  Senegal 
on  July  1,  1946.  It  is  administered  by  a  delegate  of  the  governor 
of  Senegal  and  called  the  "Delegation  o*  Dakar."  *  The  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Mauritania  resides  in  St.  Louis,  Senegal. 

Population.  Out  of  the  total  population  of  15,- 
996,000  (1948),  over  30,000  are  Europeans.  The 
natives  are  mainly  Sudanese  Negroes,  but  with 
strong  Hamitic  influences  in  many  areas  of  the 
Sudan  and  in  the  Sahara.  Approximately  half  the 
population  is  Moslem.  The  southern  zone,  lying  in 
the  belt  of  tropical  rain  forests,  is  largely  pagan 
except  where  Christian  missions  have  made  con- 
verts. 

Education.  In  1948  there  were  915  elementary 
classes  with  a  total  of  96,417  students  enrolled,  80 
higher  primary  schools  with  7,173  pupils,  and  18 
secondary  schools  with  1,169  pupils.  There  were 


163  private  schools  with  28,855  pupils.  At  Dakar 
there  is  a  normal  school  for  training  in  the  various 
professions,  and  an  institute  for  the  study  of  African 
culture  and  languages. 

Production.  Agriculture,  lumber  production,  and 
stock  raising  are  the  principal  economic  activities, 
and  engage  about  96  percent  of  the  population. 
The  peanut  is  the  most  important  agricultural  prod- 
uct (365.000  tons  in  1946),  followed  by  coffee, 
cocoa,  palm  kernels,  peanut  oil,  and  other  oil  seeds. 
Minerals  include  iron  ore,  manganese,  diamonds, 
and  gold;  however,  they  have  not  been  commer- 
cially exploited.  Except  for  20  oil  mills  producing 
approximately  40,000  tons  of  peanut  oil  yearly,  in- 
dustry and  manufacture  are  on  a  small  scale  and 
mainly  for  local  consumption.  Livestock  (1945): 
171,309  camels,  4,533,957  cattle,  459,331  asses, 
11,140,000  sheep  and  goats,  179,150  horses,  and 
145,566  pigs. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1948  imports  ( 11  months)  were 
valued  at  17,272  francs  C.F.A. — the  main  items 
were  textiles,  fuel  oil,  mechanical  implements,  food- 
stuffs, and  beverages.  The  value  of  exports  in  the 
same  period  totaled  16,064  francs  C.F.A.— the  im- 
portant commodities  were  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  palm  kernels,  gum,  dried  bananas,  and 
cotton. 

Transportation.  In  1946  there  were  3,878  kilome- 
ters of  railway  in  operation,  18,555  kilometers  of 
telephone  line,  ana  (in  1947)  43,610  kilometers 
of  telegraph  line.  A  considerable  part  of  the  middle 
Niger  is  navigable  for  shallow-draft  vessels.  During 
1947  a  total  of  3,562  vessels  of  4,602,841  tons  en- 
tered the  ports  of  French  West  Africa.  Dakar, 
Conakry,  Abidjan-Port  Bouet,  and  Cotonu  are  the 
chief  ports 

Finance.  The  general  budget  for  1947  was  esti- 
mated to  balance  at  5,117,234,000  francs,  and  the 
estimated  local  budgets  at  3,711,214,000  francs. 

Government.  French  West  Africa  consists  of  a 
number  of  territories  loosely  organized  for  admin- 
istrative and  customs  purposes.  The  executive  head, 
the  Governor  General  ana  High  Commissioner,  who 
resides  at  Dakar,  is  assisted  by  a  government  coun- 
cil and  a  grand  council.  Each  of  the  territories  is 
under  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  privy  council  and 
a  general  council.  French  West  Africa  is  represent- 
edm  the  French  legislature  by  12  delegates  to  the 
National  Assembly  and  19  delegates  to  the  Council 
of  the  Republic.  High  Commissioner  of  the  French 
Republic,  Governor  General  of  French  West  Af- 
rica: Paul  Bechard  (appointed  February,  1948). 

GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS.  A  territory  of  Ecuador  con- 
sisting of  a  group  of  13  large  ana  hundreds  of  small 
volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  600 
miles  west  of  Ecuador.  Officially  called  Archipelago 
de  Col6n.  Chief  islands:  San  Cristobal,  Santa  Ma- 
ria, Santa  Cruz,  San  Salvador,  and  Isabella.  Total 
area:  3,028  sq.  mi.  Population  (1941):  2,156. 

GAMBIA.  A  British  Crown  colony  and  protectorate 
in  West  Africa,  extending  on  both  banks  of  the 
Gambia  River  for  a  distance  of  some  250  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Total  area,  4,101  square  miles; 
area  of  colony  (comprising  Bathurst  and  vicinity), 
96  sq.  mi.;  area  of  protectorate,  4,005  sq.  mi.  Pop- 
ulation of  the  colony  (1944  census),  21,152;  pro- 
tectorate (1946  census),  223,114.  Capital:  Bath- 
urst, on  the  Island  of  St.  Mary.  The  population  is 
predominantly  Mohammedan,  but  there  are  several 
pagan  enclaves  in  the  protectorate. 

Production  and  Trade.  Chief  export  products 
(1947):  groundnuts  (valued  at  £1,066,127), 
palm  kernels  (valued  at  £24,482),  beeswax,  hides, 
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and  skins.  A  variety  of  crops  are  produced  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Clothing,  agricultural  and  do- 
mestic implements,  foodstuffs,  and  medicines  are 
imported.  Imports  (1947):  £1,948,590;  exports 
£1,170,524. 

Gov*rnm»nt.  Finance  (1947  est.):  revenue  £693,- 
774;  expenditure  £633,273;  public  debt  (Dec.  31, 
1947)  £38,760.  With  the  exception  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Mary  and  the  contiguous  district  of  Kombo 
St.  Mary,  Gambia  is  administered  as  a  protectorate. 
A  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a 
legislative  council,  heads  the  administration.  Gov- 
ernor: P.  Wyn  Harris  (appointed  Aug.  5,  1949). 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE,  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  an  agent  of  the  Congress 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  a  part  of  the 
legislative  branch,  independent  of  the  executive 
departments.  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Lindsay  C.  Warren;  Assistant  Comptroller 
General,  Frank  L.  Yates. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  are  to  determine  by  audit  and  other 
means  the  lawfulness  and  justice  of  public  accounts 
and  claims  and,  except  where  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  to  settle  them  accordingly,  and  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  Congress  matters  affecting 
public  finances. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions  it  is  necessary  to 
make  audits  of  the  financial  and  property  transac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government;  to  make  annual 
audits  of  all  Government  corporations;  to  prescribe 
forms,  systems,  and  procedures  for  administrative 
appropriation  and  fund  accounting  to  prescribe  the 
principles  and  standards  of  accounting  for  proper- 
ty; to  settle  claims  by  or  against  the  United  States; 
to  render  decisions  pertaining  to  governmental  fis- 
cal matters;  to  conduct  investigations  relating  to 
the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
funds;  to  maintain  accounting  controls  in  connec- 
tion with  appropriation  and  fund  accounts;  and 
other  related  ana  necessary  duties. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD.  An  institution  founded 
in  1902  and  incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress  in 
1903,  with  the  stated  object  of  promoting  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  sex,  or  creed.  The  General  Educa- 
tion Board  started  its  work  in  the  southern  states, 
and  although  it  soon  extended  its  cooperation  to 
the  whole  country  and  from  time  to  time  changed 
the  main  emphasis  of  its  program,  it  has  always 
given  substantial  assistance  for  the  improvement 
of  education  for  the  white  and  Negro  people  of  the 
South. 

After  1920  the  Board  drew  upon  its  principal 
funds  as  well  as  its  income  in  carrying  out  its  pro- 
gram, and  by  about  1940  had  closed  out  practically 
all  of  its  work  except  that  being  done  in  the  south- 
ern states.  As  it  approached  the  end  of  its  resources, 
the  trustees  of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  felt  that  the  Board's 
services  could  well  be  continued,  especially  in  the 
South.  To  augment  the  Board's  decreasing  funds, 
therefore,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  pledged  in 
1946  $7,500,000  payable  over  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  in  both  1947  and  1948  made  additional  pledg- 
es of  $1,500,000,  extending  the  period  of  support 
to  Dec.  31,  1953.  From  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment until  Dec.  31,  1948,  the  Board's  expenditures 
totaled  $285,671,889.  As  of  Dec.  31,  1948,  its  as- 
sets amounted  to  $14,959,243. 

During  1949  the  Board's  program  stressed  the 
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general  improvement  of  teaching  and  facilities  in 
a  few  college  and  university  centers;  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  economic  and  social  resources  of 
the  South,  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  through 
education  and  research  in  the  fields  of  the  social 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  promotion  of  pro- 
grams in  forestry  and  rural  social  and  economic 
fields;  and  the  improvement  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Some  of  the  grants  made  in  1948 
illustrating  such  purposes  are:  $200,000  to  Atlanta 
University  for  construction  of  a  classroom  building 
(payable  in  units  of  $25,000  as  like  amounts  are 
secured  from  other  sources);  $200,000  to  More- 
house  College,  Atlanta,  toward  a  total  of  $500,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  science  building;  $50,000 
to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  toward  equipment  for  the  administration, 
classroom,  and  laboratory  building;  $60,000  to  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  for  the  strengthening  of  staff 
and  for  equipment  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  phys- 
ics; $50,500  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to- 
ward the  salaries  of  additional  staff  in  genetics  and 
mathematical  statistics  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering;  $40,000 
to  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  toward  sal- 
aries of  research  personnel  in  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station,  $37,650  to  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky toward  a  demonstration  program  to  improve 
forestry  practices  and  the  processing  and  marketing 
of  forest  products  in  the  eastern  Kentucky  high- 
lands; $11,000  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
toward  salary  of  an  additional  staff  member  in  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  and 
$50,000  to  the  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools, 
Inc.,  which,  through  the  media  of  radio,  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  etc.,  seeks  to  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  public  school  education  throughout 
the  United  States. 

President,  Chester  I.  Barnard;  Vice  President 
and  Director,  Robert  D.  Calkins;  Secretary,  Robert 
W.  July;  Treasurer,  Edward  Robinson.  Offices:  49 
West  49th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  (GSA).  This  new 
Federal  agency  was  created  July  1,  1949,  by  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply,  and  the 
Office  of  Contract  Settlement,  from  the  Treasury 
Department;  the  National  Archives  Establishment 
ana  the  War  Assets  Administration.  On  Aug.  20, 
1949,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  known  as  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  Federal  Works  Agen- 
cy, until  General  Services  Administration  was  cre- 
ated, became  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  President  Truman's  Government  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  7.  The  War  Assets  Administration 
expired  as  an  agency  Dec.  31,  1949,  by  Adminis- 
trative Order,  and  its  remaining  functions  were 
transferred  to  a  liquidation  unit  within  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

On  recommendations  of  President  Truman  and 
later  by  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  headed  by 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  the  General 
Services  Administration  brings  together  in  a  single 
agency — purchasing  and  supply,  surplus  property 
disposal,  building  construction  and  management, 
records  handling  and  certain  public  works  func- 
tions of  the  Government.  Jess  Larson,  of  Chickasha, 
Okla.,  was  appointed  Administrator.  Previously  he 
had  been  Federal  Works  Administrator  and  War 
Assets  Administrator.  These  functions  were  consol- 
idated and  streamlined  in  four  compact  units  for 
greater  efficiency  and  economy: 
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Public  Buildingt  Sorvfco.  Formerly  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration,  Federal  Works  Agency — 
W.  E.  Reynolds,  Commissioner.  This  service  han- 
dles all  real  property  functions  in  its  five  divisions: 
Design  and  Construction,  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion and  Utilization,  Buildings  Management,  Na- 
tional Industrial  Reserve,  and  Real  Property  Dis- 
posal. 

FocUral  Supply  Sorvic*.  Formerly  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply — Clifton  E.  Mack,  Commissioner. 
This  service  handles  all  personal  property  functions 
in  these  divisions:  Standards,  Requirements  and 
Utilization,  Purchase  and  Stores,  Traffic  and  Utili- 
ties Management,  and  Surplus  Personal  Property 
Disposal. 

Community  Facilities  Sorvic* — Perc  F.  Seward, 
Commissioner.  This  service  handles  the  advance 
planning  program  of  interest-free  loans  to  non- 
Federal  Governmental  bodies  for  the  planning  of 
non-Federal  public  works,  water  pollution  control, 
Alaska  and  Virgin  Islands  public  works  and  main- 
tenance and  operation;  financial  contributions  to 
schools  with  war-developed  enrolments  and  those 
in  localities  where  much  of  the  taxable  property 
is  reduced  by  the  presence  of  Government  instal- 
lations and  holdings.  These  functions  are  handled 
by  the  Public  Works  Construction  and  the  Public 
Works  Planning  Divisions. 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service.  This  service 
comprises  the  National  Archives,  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Records  Management  and  the  Federal  Register 
Divisions. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES,  Canadian  Board  on.  The  Ca- 
nadian Board  on  Geographical  Names,  formerly  the 
Geographic  Board  of  Canada,  was  created  by  Or- 
der in  Council  in  1897.  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
make  final  decisions  on  questions  of  geographical 
nomenclature  affecting  Canada. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  consists  of  eight 
senior  civil  servants  representing  the  map-and- 
chart-producing  agencies  and  other  interested  de- 
partments of  the  public  service.  The  ten  Canadian 
provinces  may  each  appoint  a  member  to  the 
Board. 

The  main  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  ensure  that  all 
names  appearing  on  the  maps  and  charts  published 
by  Canadian  governmental  agencies  are  correct. 
The  departments  of  the  public  service  including 
the  provinces  represented  on  the  Board  arc  direct- 
ed by  Order  in  Council  to  accept  and  use  the 
names  and  orthography  as  adopted  by  the  Board. 

In  the  past  the  Board  published  lists  of  its  deci- 
sions, and  it  is  intended  that  these  reports  will  be 
replaced  by  a  Gazetteer  of  Canada  series  which 
will  be  divided  geographically.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  Board  on 
Geographical  Names,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES,  Board  on.  An  interdepartmen- 
tal agency  established  for  the  purpose  of  standard- 
izing geographic  nomenclature  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior conjointly  determine  nomenclature  policies 
and  standardize  names.  The  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  rendered  892  decisions  on  individuainames 
during  1949,  and  standardized  about  75,000  names 
without  formal  decisions.  Nomenclature  problems 
were  investigated  and  names  were  standardized  in 
approximately  50  areas. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Names  in  Alaska  was 
appointed  and  is  now  actively  engaged  with  name 
problems  of  this  area.  Supplement  No.  1  to  Special 
Publication  No.  86,  The  Geographical  Names  of 


Antarctica,  was  issued.  This  publication  contains 
about  350  new  decisions  on  Antarctic  names  and 
a  few  corrections  of  Special  Publication  No.  88. 
A  revised  Catalog  of  Publications  was  published  in 
June,  1949.  Executive  Secretary:  Meredith  F.  Bur- 
rill. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY.  Continuation  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  United  States  depends  on  locat- 
ing and  using  large  quantities  of  three  natural  re- 
sources: Metals  and  minerals  for  machinery  and 
construction;  fuels  for  power,  light,  and  heat;  and 
water  for  irrigation,  industry,  power  navigation, 
recreation,  and  the  home.  These  are  gifts  of  nature 
coming  from  the  earth  but  their  efficient  discovery 
and  recovery  are  based  upon  geologic  and  hydro- 
logic  knowledge. 

During  1949,  as  in  the  preceding  70  years  that 
have  passed  since  its  establishment  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1879,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  continued 
to  be  the  center  for  Federal  Government  activities 
relating  to  the  discovery  and  evaluation  of  the 
Nations  mineral  and  water  resources  and  a  con- 
tributor to  their  development  and  conservation. 

It  has  become  more  apparent  in  1949  than  ever 
before  that  the  discovery  of  new  oil  reserves  and 
new  mineral  deposits  has  become  more  difficult; 
that  probably  all  the  deposits  that  show  valuable 
minerals  at  the  surface  have  already  been  discov- 
ered. The  need  for  increased  activity  in  ground- 
water  studies  has  also  become  acute  as  current  wa- 
ter shortages  in  several  sections  of  the  country  show 
that  our  growing  communities  can  make  greater 
demands  for  water  than  nature  is  able  to  supply, 
without  the  aid  of  extensive  engineering  works. 

Organization.  The  scientific  and  engineering  work 
of  the  Survey  is  divided  among  four  divisions;  ( 1 ) 
Conservation  Division,  charged  with  classifying 
Federal  lands  as  to  their  mineral  character  and 
water  values,  and  with  enforcing  mineral-leasing 
laws;  (2)  Geologic  Division,  charged  with  con- 
tinuing investigation  and  appraisal  of  the  Nation's 
mineral  resources,  preparation  of  geologic  maps, 
and  related  geological,  physical,  and  chemical  re- 
search for  public  use;  (3)  Topographic  Division, 
charged  with  the  execution  of  field  surveys  and  the 
preparation  of  topographic  maps,  charts,  and  re- 
ports delineating  the  physical  features  of  land  areas 
in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  island  pos- 
sessions; and  (4)  Water  Resources  Division,  which 
investigates  the  quantity,  quality,  availability,  and 
utilization  of  surface  and  underground  waters. 

Funds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949  there  was  ob- 
ligated by  the  Geological  Survey  a  total  of  $26,- 
711,906.  Of  this  amount  $13,163,889  was  appropri- 
ated directly  to  the  Survey  and  $13,548,017  was 
made  available  by  other  Federal  agencies  and  by 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 

Conservation  Division.  The  Conservation  Division 
has  two  major  functons:  (1)  the  examination  and 
classification  of  the  public  lands  with  respect  to 
mineral  and  water-power  resources;  and  (2)  the 
enforcement  of  the  mineral-leasing  laws,  involving 
technical  supervision  of  private  development  opera- 
tions on  leased  public,  Indian,  acquired,  and  naval 
petroleum-reserve  lands.  All  phases  of  the  Divi- 
sion's work  are  necessary  to  the  continued  function- 
ing of  the  system  of  public-land  administration 
under  existing  public-land  laws. 

The  trend  in  the  volume  of  required  land-classi- 
fication work  and  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
mineral  leases  is  distinctly  upward  because  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  power  sites 
and  for  fuel  coal,  coking  coal,  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  gasoline,  butane,  phosphates,  potassium  com- 
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pounds,  sodium  compounds,  lead,  zinc,  and  vana- 
dium, vital  supplies  of  which  are  obtained  from 
lands  under  Federal  or  Indian  lease. 

It  follows,  then,  that  there  is  an  active  campaign 
of  prospecting  on  Federal  and  Indian  lands  tor 
new  oil  and  gas  fields  and  sources  of  coal  or  other 
minerals,  for  which  technical  guidance  is  required. 
Other  consequential  resulting  additions  to  the  in- 
creasing responsibilities  of  the  Division  are  the  pro- 
vision of  maps  and  data  to  a  variety  of  agencies  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  the  rendering  of 
assistance  to  lessees  and  operators  in  complying 
with  the  laws  and  directives  affecting  administra- 
tion and  other  phases  of  leasehold  operations.  Most 
of  the  work  is  accomplished,  with  a  minimum  of 
direction  from  Washington,  through  regional  and 
district  offices  in  the  Western  States. 

Primary  fosfa.  The  primary  tasks  of  land  classifica- 
tion are:  (a)  to  provide  the  land-administering 
agencies  of  the  Interior  Department  with  the  tech- 
nical facts  required  in  the  adjudication  of  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  applications  for  acquisition  or  use 
of  Federal  lands  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes; 
(b)  to  obtain  by  field  investigation,  where  neces- 
sary, the  technical  data  required,  and  (c)  to  effect 
the  systematic  examination  and  classification  of  the 
vast  public-land  areas  in  the  west  that  were  with- 
drawn by  Executive  Order  for  appraisal  of  their 
mineral  values  and  water-power  possibilities  many 
years  ago. 

The  primary  tasks  of  the  units  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  the  mineral  leasing-laws  are,  through 
close  on-the-ground  supervision,  to  assure  orderly 
development  of  leased  mineral  deposits  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Indian  wards,  without  waste 
or  damage  to  other  mineral  deposits;  to  obtain  a 
proper  record  and  accounting  of  all  leasehold  pro- 
duction; to  determine  the  royalty  liability  of  each 
mineral  producer,  and  to  promote  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  workmen. 

The  land-classification  task  is  carried  out  by  two 
functional  branches,  i.e ,  the  Water  and  Power 
Branch  and  the  Mineral  Classification  Branch.  Su- 
pervision of  mineral  leases  is  carried  out  by  two 
additional  branches;  the  Mining  Branch  and  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Branch.  During  1949  these 
functional  branches  accomplished  the  following 
work: 

Wafer  and  Power  Branch.  Classified  73,788  acres  of 
public  lands  as  to  water-power  value,  resulting  in 
the  reservation  of  42,713  acres  for  use  in  future 
power  development  and  the  elimination  of  31,075 
acres  from  previous  withdrawals  as  being  without 
power-site  value.  Published  maps  of  15  rivers  in  9 
States  and  Alaska  that  were  surveyed  in  previous 
years.  Prepared  3  manuscript  reports  on  the  water- 
power  resources  of  rivers.  Supervised  operations 
under  624  licenses,  permits,  and  grants  for  power 
purposes.  Surveyed  rivers  in  5  States  and  Alaska  in 
preparation  for  eventual  publication  of  appropriate 
maps. 

Mineral  Clarification  Branch.  This  Branch  complet- 
ed for  immediate  use  in  the  administration  or  dis- 
posal of  Federal  land  holdings,  both  public  and 
acquired,  necessary  determinations,  reports  and  re- 
port concurrences  involving  the  mineral  character, 
the  geologic  structure,  or  the  leasability  for  mineral 
development,  of  a  number  of  widely  distributed 
land  parcels  indicated  by  principal  categories  as 
shown  at  top  of  column  2. 

The  Branch  reclassified  as  non-coal  11,445  acres 
of  public  land  in  Utah,  which  had  formerly  been 
withdrawn  as  coal  land,  and  also  prepared  numer- 
ous structure-contour  and  isopachous  maps  for  of- 
fice use  in  aid  of  public-land  administration. 


Entire  (all  mineral*)   ...      . 
Selective: 

Oil  and  gas 

Coal   .. 

Potassium 

Other  minerals 

Unit  areas  appraised 

First  discoveries,  oil  and  gas .... 

Miscellaneous  .... 

Total 


5,192 

16,600 

120 

247 

138 

77 

53 

212 

22,639 


Mining  Branch.  This  Branch  continued  to  super- 
vise operations  and  activities  by  private  interests 
concerned  with  the  prospecting,  development,  and 
production  of  various  minerals,  fuels,  and  fertilizers 
under  leases  on  Federal  and  Indian  lands  subject 
to  the  various  mineral  leasmg-laws.  The  duties  in- 
cluded advance  approval  of  operating  plans  and 
procedures,  or  necessary  deviations  therefrom;  field 
inspections  for  the  measurement  of  and  the  ac- 
counting for  the  minerals  produced  to  assure  a 
proper  determination  of  royalty  liabilities;  periodic 
and  frequent  visits  to  the  leased  properties  to  effect 
the  enforcement  of  regulations  governing  mining 
and  milling  methods  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
workmen;  field  investigations  and  studies  looking 
to  the  improvement  of  recovery  and  milling  prac- 
tices; the  estimation  of  the  reserves  of  coal  and 
other  minerals  in  the  leased  lands;  the  preparation 
of  engineering  reports  and  recommendations  as  to 
leasing  matters  for  the  guidance  of  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative officials  in  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Branch  has  under  its  supervision  1,091  min- 
eral properties,  783  on  public  land,  90  on  so-called 
"acquired"  land,  and  218  on  Indian  land.  The  ag- 
gregate monthly  production  from  those  properties 
is  about  1,380,000  tons  of  which  500,000  tons  are 
coal,  470,000  tons  potash,  40,000  tons  phosphate, 
20,000  tons  sodium,  and  about  350,000  tons  other 
ores.  The  annual  value  of  such  production  is  ap- 
proximately $98  million  and  the  royalties  accruing 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the  Indians 
amount  to  about  $3  million. 

Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Branch.  This  Branch  continued 
its  widespread  supervision  of  operations  by  private 
interests  for  the  prospecting,  development,  and 
production  of  oil  and  gas  from  leases  on  Federal, 
Indian,  "acauired,"  and  certain  naval  petroleum- 
reserve  lands.  The  duties  included  the  advance 
approval  of  development  plans  and  operating  pro- 
cedures; the  periodic  inspection  of  leased  proper- 
ties to  assure  orderly  and  efficient  development  of 
oil  and  gas  deposits  through  proper  engineering 
control  and  laboratory  assistance,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  records  of  production;  the  deter- 
mination of  the  royalty  liability  of  each  producer; 
the  provision  of  engineering  services  to  those  oper- 
ating companies  that  are  unable  to  maintain  engi- 
neering staffs  of  their  own  and  when  such  services 
are  in  the  public  interest;  the  estimation  of  petro- 
leum reserves  in  Federal  or  Indian  land-holdings; 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  regulations  to  assure 
orderly  development,  best  engineering  practices, 
prevention  of  waste,  and  safety  and  welfare  of 
workmen;  the  accumulation  and  correlation  of  stra- 
tigraphic,  geologic,  production,  and  graphic  records 
for  use  in  engineering  studies;  the  study  and  de- 
velopment of  improved  production  techniques  ap- 
plicable to  any  given  field  to  assure  optimum 
production  rates  and  to  prevent  underground  waste 
of  oil  and  the  uneconomical  expenditure  of  reser- 
voir energies;  the  analysis  of  oils,  gases,  waters, 
cores,  etc.,  in  furtherance  of  engineering  endeavor, 
and  the  preparation  of  maps  and  reports  for  public 
information.  This  Branch  is  now  supervising  30,030 
leased  properties,  of  which  22,442  are  on  public 
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land,  421  on  so-called  "acquired"  land,  7,150  on 
Indian  land,  and  17  on  naval  petroleum-reserve 
land.  The  aggregate  production  of  oil,  gas,  gaso- 
line, and  liquefied  petroleum  gases  from  the  leases 
has  an  annual  value  of  more  than  $275  million  and 
the  royalties  accruing  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  the 
States,  to  the  Reclamation  fund,  and  to  the  Indians, 
have  an  annual  value  in  excess  of  $31  million. 

Geologic  Division.  In  order  to  appraise  the  mineral 
and  mineral-fuel  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
to  provide  basic  data  on  bedrock  and  overburdened 
conditions  for  the  planning  of  large  construction 
and  development  projects,  the  Geologic  Division 
conducts  extensive  geological  surveying  and  map- 
ping operations. 

Mineral  Deposits  Investigations.  During  1949  a  staff 
of  400  scientists  and  their  assistants  were  engaged 
in  investigation  of  potential  or  active  mineral  dis- 
tricts in  more  than  30  States.  The  major  efforts  were 
directed  toward  studies  of  iron  ores,  base  metals, 
and  mineral  fertilizers.  Fifty-three  reports  were  is- 
sued on  the  results  of  investigations  and  more  than 
100  additional  reports  approved  for  publication  in 
technical  journals  on  findings  of  scientific  interest. 

A  Mineral  Resources  Section  was  placed  in  oper- 
ation during  the  year  and  began  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  resource  position  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  strategic  minerals. 

Mineral  Fuels  Investigation*.  A  revitalized  and  ex- 
panded program  of  detailed  geologic  mapping  on 
coal  was  begun  and  definite  progress  was  made  on 
a  national  reappraisal  of  reserves  of  coal  as  evalu- 
ated from  existing  geologic  information.  New  de- 
tailed mapping  was  under  way  in  Washington, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Montana,  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, and  Pennsylvania.  In  Washington  and  Colora- 
do the  mapping  was  supplemented  by  exploratory 
drilling  that  indicated  substantial  new  reserves  of 
coal.  State-wide  reappraisals  of  coal  reserves  were 
being  made  in  Wyoming,  Michigan,  New  Mexico, 
and  in  Indiana  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  In- 
dana.  In  August  the  reappraisal  of  the  coal  reserves 
of  Montana  was  published  as  a  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Circular. 

The  program  of  regional  geologic  investigations 
directed  toward  acquiring  and  publishing  the  basic 
data  needed  for  discovenes  of  new  sources  of  oil 
and  gas  continued  with  unabated  vigor.  Sixteen 
maps  and  charts  of  the  Geological  Survey's  Oil  and 
Gas  Investigations  Series  were  released  during  the 
year,  covering  areas  in  11  States.  Especially  note- 
worthy was  the  release  of  the  map  of  the  Naval 
Oil  Shale  Reserve  in  Colorado,  which  established 
new  standards  of  mapping  and  appraisal  of  reserves 
of  oil  shale. 

Engineering  Geology.  Investigations  in  Engineering 
Geology,  an  activity  begun  since  the  war,  are  con- 
cerned with  the  geology  of  areas  where  large-scale 
construction  is  planned,  and  interpreting  the  result- 
ing geologic  maps  in  terms  that  will  be  useful  to 
engineers.  Most  of  the  mapping  during  1949  cov- 
ered areas — quadrangles  or  counties — rather  than 
strips  along  highway  or  tunnel  alignments,  on  the 
premise  that  the  systematic  mapping  of  all  the 
geologic  units  underlying  an  area  provides  basic 
data  that  will  serve  future  needs  as  well  as  those 
now  recognized.  The  selection  of  areas,  however, 
and  their  timing,  are  guided  by  present  engineer- 
ing needs. 

Attention  was  given  to  landslide  and  earthquake 
phenomena  to  explore  the  extent  to  which  damage 
to  engineering  construction  is  related  to  geologic 
setting. 

General  Geology.  Sedimentation,  erosion,  and  soil- 
development  processes  received  continued  field 


study  during  the  year.  Progress  was  made  toward 
better  understanding  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween soil  types  and  Pleistocene  and  Recent  stra- 
tigraphy. Volcanism  is  being  studied  at  the  Hawaii 
Volcano  Observatory  and  a  second  observatory  is 
being  established  at  Adak  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
The  purpose  of  the  investigations  is,  in  part,  to 
develop  information  needed  for  predicting  tne  time 
and  place  of  eruptions. 

Mauna  Loa  erupted  from  January  6  until  about 
the  end  of  May  and  personnel  at  the  Hawaii  Vol- 
cano Observatory  were  kept  busy  observing  the 
lava  fountaining,  the  flows,  and  changes  affecting 
earth  magnetism  and  seismic  activity  during  the 
eruption.  This  eruption  was  confined  to  the  summit 
and  caused  no  damage,  although  one  lava  flow  ex- 
tended 6  miles  down  the  west  slope.  Another  ex- 
tended 4  miles  down  the  south  slope  and  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  Mauna  Loa  caldera  was  flooded. 
During  the  early  stages  the  lava  fountains  played 
as  high  as  800  feet. 

Some  success  was  achieved  toward  improving 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  mineralization,  rock 
alteration,  and  rock  deformation.  General  geologic 
mapping  has  disclosed  an  area  where  it  is  believed 
quantitative  methods  can  be  applied  in  studying 
these  processes. 

Geophysical  Investigations.  Geophysical  investiga- 
tions continued  to  furnish  data  on  subsurface  geo- 
logic conditions  not  obtainable  through  surface 
studies  alone.  Both  aeromagnetic  and  ground  geo- 
physical surveys  were  performed.  These  surveys 
are  related  to  and  supplement  the  investigations  of 
deposits  of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  described 
above.  A  total  of  about  45,000  miles  of  aeromagnet- 
ic traverses  were  flown  during  1949  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  geologic  structure,  on  related  mineral 
deposits,  and  on  variations  in  the  depth  and  com- 
position of  crystalline  basement  rocks.  Compilation 
of  aeromagnetic  maps  based  on  a  state-wide  survey 
of  Indiana  was  largely  completed. 

Electrical  resistivity  surveys  delineated  buried 
sand  and  gravel  beds  suitable  as  sources  of  water 
supply  and  of  road  and  building  materials  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Ground  magnetic  surveys  in 
Maine  permitted  tracing  manganese  deposits  bur- 
ied under  swamps  by  virtue  of  the  associated 
magnetite.  Experimental  electrical  resistivity  and 
magnetic  surveys  were  applied  to  prospecting  for 
uranium,  to  tracing  zones  of  mineral  alteration,  in 
the  study  of  the  hydrothermal  deposition  of  min- 
erals, and  in  determining  the  lateral  extension  of 
oil  sands  from  producing  wells. 

Seismic  studies  of  volcanic  activity  were  contin- 
ued in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  a  program  of  geo- 
thermal  and  electrical  resistivity  studies  of  ice  and 
permafrost  was  started  in  Alaska  with  the  support 
of  the  Navy.  Theoretical  studies  of  the  upward  ex- 
tension of  magnetic  fields  proved  the  futility  of 
measurements  at  any  except  the  lowest  possible 
level. 

Geologic  Work  in  Alaska.  Mineral  resources  investi- 
gations in  Alaska  in  1949  reduced  slightly  the  size 
of  the  geologically  unmapped  area  east  of  the  lower 
Kuskokwim;  yielded  long-needed  strati  graphic  and 
structural  data  on  parts  of  the  Nenana  and  Homer 
coal  fields,  and  the  northern  and  southern  oil  fields. 
Studies  were  made  of  the  mineralized  districts 
around  Juneau,  Glacier  Bay.  and  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Studies  were  also 
made  of  limestone  and  oil-bearing  sandstones  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  lime  and  aluminous  raw  ma- 
terials deposits  in  the  railroad  belt,  gypsum  and 
iron  ore.  Two  field  parties  had  considerable  success 
in  utilizing  helicopters  for  reconnaissance  investi- 
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gation,  and  for  caching  in  an  area  previously  acces- 
sible only  by  back-packing. 

Laboratory  Investigations  and  Research.  The  field 
investigations  in  geology  require  a  large  amount  of 
supporting  laboratory  investigations  and  research. 
The  laboratory  activities  include  petrographic, 
chemical,  and  physical  analyses  of  rocks  and  sedi- 
ments and  laboratory  study  of  fossils  bearing  on 
the  age  relationships  of  roclcs.  Accomplishments  of 
the  Branch  of  Geochemistry  and  Petrology  in  the 
field  of  research  include  the  development  of  the 
chromograph,  a  device  for  making  simple,  quanti- 
tative colorimetric  analyses,  and  the  development 
of  field  methods  for  the  semi-quantitative  determi- 
nation of  zinc,  lead,  and  molybdenum. 

Five  new  minerals  were  described,  the  phos- 
phates frondelite  and  hiihnerkobelite,  and  the  sec- 
ondary uranium  minerals,  bayleyite,  swartzite,  and 
andersonite.  Other  noteworthy  papers  included 
contributions  to  the  study  of  hot  springs  and  a 
study  of  dedolomitization  and  its  relation  to  the 
origin  of  magnesium-rich  solutions,  which  is  im- 
portant to  economic  geology. 

Considerable  improvement  was  effected  in  the 
chemical,  spcctrographic,  and  counting  methods 
for  the  determination  of  uranium  and  other  ele- 
ments of  importance  to  the  atomic-energy  program. 

Activities  of  the  Branch  of  Paleontology  and 
Stratigraphy  during  the  year  were  about  equally 
divided  between  services  in  support  of  projects  in 
other  branches  and  basic  research  essential  as  back- 
ground for  accurate  and  prompt  reply  on  referred 
material. 

Supporting  services  consisted  of  precise  determi- 
nation of  age  for  collections  of  fossils  from  numer- 
ous localities  in  North  America,  the  U.S.  Trust 
Territory  in  the  Pacific,  and  foreign  sites  of  Survey 
activity,  requiring  preparation  of  faunal  and  floral 
lists  and  comparative  studies  of  wide  scope.  Such 
data  provide  structural  controls  essential  to  evalu- 
ation of  mineral,  fuel,  and  water  reserves  and  to 
prediction  of  new  sources.  A  long-range  investiga- 
tion of  the  Triassic  succession  of  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  was  begun  as  an  aid  to  mineral  in- 
vestigations, and  of  buried  Paleozoic  rocks  in  Geor- 
gia and  Florida,  of  special  interest  to  the  petroleum 
industry. 

Fundamental  background  studies  were  contin- 
ued on  basic  problems  of  faunal  and  rock  succes- 
sion and  faunal  relationships  in  fossiliferous  rocks 
of  all  major  geologic  eras  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica, the  north  Pacific,  and  elsewnere. 

Geology  of  Foreign  Areas.  Geologic  work  in  several 
foreign  countries  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  During  1949,  manganese  deposits 
reported  in  the  Territory  of  Amapd,  Brazil,  were 
investigated.  Based  largely  on  the  resulting  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  Bulletin  964,  "Manganese  de- 
posits of  the  Serra  do  Navio  district,  Territory  of 
Amapd,  Brazil,"  an  American  company  is  prepar- 
ing in  cooperation  with  a  Brazilian  company  for 
the  exploration,  development,  and  exportation  of 
these  rich  manganese  deposits.  The  deposits  con- 
tain an  estimated  ore  reserve  of  71/£  million  tons  of 
48  percent  manganese. 

These  deposits,  combined  with  those  reported 
in  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  946-A.  Man- 
ganese and  Iron  deposits  of  Morro  do  Urucum, 
Mato  Grosso,  Brazil,  constitute  the  largest  source 
of  this  vital  mineral  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
During  the  fiscal  year  minerals  investigations  were 
also  carried  on  in  Afghanistan,  the  Philippines. 
Mexico,  and  Peru.  Ten  foreign  geologists  received 


training  and  experience  with  Geological  Survey 
field  parties  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Military  Geology.  A  program  of  geogical  investiga- 
tions in  connection  with  activities  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense  continued  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Some  of  these  in- 
vestigations were  conducted  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  others  in  the  field.  In  Alaska,  investigations  of 
permanently  frozen  ground  and  associated  geologic 
and  terrain  features  and  their  effect  on  construction 
and  land  use  were  continued.  The  first  of  a  series 
of  English  condensations  of  Russian  literature  on 
permafrost  was  issued. 

In  a  mapping  project  in  the  western  Pacific  Is- 
lands, geologic  mapping  was  completed  on  Oki- 
nawa, Palau,  and  Saipan.  Geologists  of  this  Branch 
prepared  a  report  on  a  field  study  of  the  large 
Fukui  (Japan)  earthquake  of  June  28,  1948,  which 
was  published  in  February,  1949,  by  the  HQ,  Far 
East  Command.  In  the  United  States,  field  studies 
were  continued  on  military  areas. 

Topographic  Division.  This  Division  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  basic  terrain  inventory  of  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions,  the  topographic 
survey,  which  now  covers  slightly  more  than  half 
the  nation.  Of  this  total,  much  of  the  early,  small- 
scale  mapping  accomplished  by  cursory  reconnais- 
sance methods  is  not  adequate  for  present-day  re- 
quirements without  revision,  or  in  many  instances 
rcsurvey. 

Considering  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  less 
than  25  percent  can  be  considered  adequately 
mapped  for  the  needs  of  planned  development  now 
under  way  or  contemplated  by  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  for  national  defense.  During 
1949  this  lack  of  over-all  map  coverage  continued 
to  bring  strong  endorsement  for  an  expanded  and 
accelerated  national  mapping  program  from  the 
Army,  the  Inter-Agency  River  Basin  Committee, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Conference  of 
State  Governors,  and  many  other  public  organiza- 
tions and  interested  groups. 

In  the  past  year  the  mapping  of  approximately 
2,000  quadrangles  was  in  progress,  operations  ex- 
tending throughout  the  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Mapping  for  approximately  37,- 
000  square  miles  was  completed  through  the  manu- 
script stage. 

Work  has  been  started  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Governor  and  local 
engineering  associations  to  modernize  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  topographic  quadrangles  completed 
there  more  than  30  years  ago.  A  limited  amount 
of  revision  was  carried  on  in  Puerto  Rico  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  modern  maps  which  makes  that 
Territory  one  of  the  best  mapped  areas  in  the 
world. 

Control  Surveys.  A  program  of  control  surveys  has 
kept  pace  with  the  accelerated  schedules  for  new 
mapping  and  resurveys  with  the  result  that  these 
activities  involved  vertical  control  over  35,500 
square  miles,  horizontal  control  over  43,000  square 
miles,  and  supplemental  control  for  26,000  square 
miles.  In  Alaska,  control  surveys  covered  an  addi- 
tional 11,500  square  miles.  Contracts  were  awarded 
for  37,500  square  miles  of  aerial  photography,  of 
which  approximately  80  percent  was  delivered  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Altogether  some  25  million  acres  were  surveyed 
and  mapped  by  means  of  combined  field  and  office 
operations  requiring  the  use  of  highly  trained  and 
skilled  topographers  and  the  most  modem  photo- 
grammetric  equipment  available.  Much  of  this  is 
still  experimental  and  is  being  carried  on  to  pro- 
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vide  easily  readable  accurate  maps  of  large  scale 
where  the  relief  is  portrayed  by  combined  contours 
and  shading. 

In  the  past  year,  462  new  topographic  maps  were 
published,  in  addition  to  560  reprints.  Under  the 
program  for  the  publication  at  civil  scales  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  topographic  maps  produced 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  approximately  220  do- 
mestic military  sheets  were  reprinted.  In  addition, 
large  stocks  of  published  Corps  of  Engineers  topo- 
graphic maps  transferred  to  the  Geological  Survey 
were  made  available  for  public  distribution.  A  new 
series  of  State  indexes,  showing  topographic  maps 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  those  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  distributed  by  the  Survey,  was  pub- 
lished. 

Sfof*  Bate  Mapt.  In  the  new  series  of  State  base 
maps,  scale  1:500,000,  the  map  of  Wyoming  was 
issued  while  those  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Oklahoma  were  in  preparation  and  those  for  Massa- 
chusetts-Rhode Island-Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland-Delaware,  were  in  various  stages  of 
reproduction.  These  maps,  compiled  from  the  latest 
information,  show  drainage  ana  culture,  with  over- 
printed editions  to  show  highways  and,  where  suffi- 
cient data  are  available,  contours  and  shaded  relief. 

Mops  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  program  for  oublication 
of  two  general-purpose  maps  or  Puerto  Rico,  scales 
1:120,000  and  1:240,000,  undertaken  for  the  Insu- 
lar Government  in  1948,  was  nearing  completion 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Another  program,  also  for 
the  Insular  Government,  involving  the  publication 
of  a  special  edition  of  the  1.30,000  scale  quad- 
rangle maps  of  the  Island  emphasizing  political 
subdivisions,  was  completed. 

Foreign  Areas.  The  revision  as  well  as  compilation 
of  small-scale  charts  of  foreign  areas  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  continued  during  1949.  Revision  was 
accomplished  on  charts  covering  approximately 
332,000  square  miles  of  territory  while  new  compi- 
lation was  completed  for  approximately  550,000 
square  miles.  Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  photo-editing  of  large-scale  charts,  27  of  which 
were  completed.  For  the  most  part,  all  charts  re- 
leased included  photoahdade  contouring  or  some 
other  appropriate  form  of  topographic  representa- 
tion. This  mapping  is  issued  as  a  part  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Charting  Program  of  the  Air  Force. 

T reimportation  Map.  Preparation  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Map  of  the  United  States,  scale  1:250,000, 
was  continued  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Five 
sheets  in  West  Virginia,  15  in  Nevada,  6  in  Ohio, 
8  in  Alabama,  9  in  Louisiana,  and  8  in  Indiana 
were  in  various  stages  of  reproduction,  while  33 
sheets  in  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee were  in  various  stages  of  compilation,  draft- 
ing, and  editing.  Eight  sheets  in  Virginia  and  one 
sheet  of  Washington  and  Vicinity  were  published. 

Alaika.  Mapping  operations  in  Alaska  were  di- 
rected toward  two  major  objectives,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Reconnaissance  Map  Series,  scale 
1:250,000,  and  the  preparation  of  standard  topo- 
graphic mapping  at  the  scale  of  1:62,500.  The  re- 
connaissance maps  are  compiled  from  existing 
source  materials  and  trimetrogon  photography. 
More  than  100,000  square  miles  of  such  compila- 
tion were  in  progress  during  the  year.  Work  was 
under  way  on  about  13,000  square  miles  of  stand- 
ard topographic  mapping  in  central  and  southern 
Alaska. 

The  Alaskan  program  is  particularly  difficult  be- 
cause of  transportation,  difficulties  of  obtaining 
ground  control,  and  unusual  problems  in  aerial 
photography.  Through  cooperation  with  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  large  areas  covering  coastal  areas 


as  well  as  the  interior  have  been  photographed 
with  precision  cameras.  In  addition,  extensive  use 
has  been  made  of  electronic  devices  both  in  Alaska 
and  the  United  States  to  speed  up  and  yet  decrease 
the  cost  of  surveying  operations  connected  with 
mapping.  Also,  in  progress  for  Alaska  was  a  series 
of  reconnaissance  planimetric  maps,  at  1:48,000 
scale,  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  its  oil  exploration 
program  in  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Photogrammetric  Research.  An  extensive  program 
of  research  in  photogrammetric  and  other  modern 
mapping  techniques  was  carried  forward  during 
the  year  for  the  design  and  development  of  new 
instruments,  equipment,  and  procedures. 

Research  into  new  and  more  rapid  methods  for 
performing  geodetic  control  surveys  continued  to 
be  of  increasing  importance;  these  surveys  provide 
the  framework  for  new  topographic  mapping.  The 
elevation  meter,  which  indicates  relative  altitudes 
as  it  is  carried  in  an  automobile  or  trailer  along  the 
road,  was  used  successfully  in  actual  surveying  op- 
erations. Studies  of  electronic  methods  of  measur- 
ing distances,  particularly  the  use  of  Shoran  for 
extensive  mapping  operations,  were  continued.  In 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
Shoran  was  effectively  applied  in  control  surveys 
in  Alaska. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  tempo 
of  the  mapping  program,  geodetic  computations 
for  considerable  areas  were  shifted  from  logarith- 
mic methods  to  electro-mechanical  and  electronic 
processes.  In  addition,  a  number  of  special  projects 
in  geodetic  surveying  were  undertaken,  such  as 
participation  in  resurveys  at  Lake  Meade  in  con- 
nection with  sedimentation  studies. 

In  the  field  of  photogrammetry,  substantial  prog- 
ress was  made  toward  increasing  the  accuracy  and 
efficiency  of  the  various  precision  instruments  used 
in  aerial  mapping.  Improved  camera-testing  tech- 
niques were  developed  for  detecting  and  correcting 
certain  undesirable  features  of  aerial  cameras.  To 
eliminate  deficiencies  in  stereoplotting  instruments, 
more  efficient  calibration  methods,  together  with 
the  improvement  of  various  parts,  were  developed. 

As  a  result  of  experimentation  with  German- 
designed  photogrammetric  equipment,  a  camera 
lens  has  been  produced  so  nearly  distortion-free 
that  current  testing  methods  are  scarcely  able  to 
detect  any  deviations.  Another  significant  advance 
made  in  the  development  of  new  equipment  in- 
volved a  newly  designed,  double-projection  type 
instrument,  which  had  passed  through  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  was  used  in  map  production  with 
a  substantial  increase  in  accuracy  and  economy  for 
certain  types  of  operations.  One  highly  skilled  and 
specialized  group  of  mapping  technicians  has  been 
assigned  the  preparation  of  highly  classified  maps 
and  charts  for  the  military  services.  This  group  con- 
ducts experimental  work  for  producing  radically 
new  military  charts  and  maps  for  special  purposes. 

Trimetrogon  Mapping.  The  Trimetrogon  method  of 
mapping  and  charting  was  continued  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  The  maintenance  of  adequate  world  cov- 
erage of  aeronautical  charts  is  a  part  of  the  work 
of  this  division  which  also  reviews,  evaluates,  and 
if  necessary  revises  or  compiles  charts  by  photo- 
grammetry. The  branch  also  maintains  the  only 
world-wide  reference  library  of  trimetrogon  photo- 
graphs. 

Map  Information  Office.  The  Map  Information  Of- 
fice was  established  originally  by  the  Federal  Board 
of  Surveys  and  Maps  and  is  maintained  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  With  the  abolition  of  the  Board 
by  Executive  Order,  on  Mar.  10,  1942,  its  functions 
were  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
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by  agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Office  has  continued  to  be  maintained  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  the  Topographic  Division. 

During  the  year  the  Office  continued  to  maintain 
and  further  augment  information  regarding  all  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  available  topographic  and  piani- 
metric  maps,  aerial  photography,  aerial  mosaics  or 
photomaps,  geodetic  control,  and  data  pertaining 
to  work  in  progress  and  new  schedules  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  engaged  in  surveying  and 
mapping. 

Two  new  Status  of  Topographic  Mapping  in- 
dexes were  released;  these  differ  from  previous  edi- 
tions in  that  standard  scale  and  reconnaissance 
mapping  are  presented  separately,  thus  showing 
in  more  detail  the  results  of  the  appraisal  and  clas- 
sification of  topographic  mapping  made  by  the 
Map  Information  Office.  The  fourth  edition  of  the 
Status  of  Aerial  Photography  was  published.  This 
index  shows  available  primary  photography,  addi- 
tional coverage  in  areas  photographed  more  than 
once,  and  new  projects  under  way,  all  as  reported 
by  Federal  agencies  and  numerous  State  agencies 
and  commercial  concerns.  The  second  edition  of  a 
similar  index  pertaining  to  aerial  mosaics  or  photo- 
maps  was  also  published. 

The  first  edition  of  two  new  indexes  showing  the 
status  of  geodetic  control  was  published.  In  addi- 
tion, photostatic  copies  of  a  master  series  of  State 
index  maps  showing  Geological  Survey  control 
Surveys  only  were  made  available  for  purchase  by 
other  agencies  as  well  as  the  public.  Compilation 
of  a  new  edition  of  Map  Collections  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  in  progress. 

Other  important  items  made  available  during  the 
year  included  photographic  or  photostatic  copies 
of  map  manuscripts  and  other  official  records  as 
well  as  reproductions  from  aerial  film  held  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  Through  this  service,  copies  of 
original  large-scale  manuscript  maps  were  supplied 
many  months  in  advance  of  publication  to  meet 
urgent  needs  in  engineering  and  construction  proj- 
ects. 

The  Office  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  central 
clearing  point  wherein  any  agencies  contemplating 
new  surveying,  mapping,  or  aerial  photographic 
projects  can  ascertain  any  other  similar  existing  or 
contemplated  work  for  specific  areas,  thus  fully 
safeguarding  against  unnecessary  duplication  or 
overlapping  of  mapping  activities.  Also,  it  has  rep- 
resented tne  Survey  on  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  all  Government  agencies  that  procure  and 
use  aerial  photography  for  mapping  or  related  car- 
tographic purposes  . 

The  Office  continued  the  scheduling  of  motion- 
picture  films  on  mapping  as  well  as  the  preparation 
of  mapping  material  for  display  at  technical  gath- 
erings. Exhibits  were  prepared  for  the  national 
meetings  of  the  American  Society  of  Photogram- 
metry  and  the  American  Society  ot  Givil  Engineers. 

Wafer  RMOUI-CM  Division.  The  rising  tempo  of  wa- 
ter-resources development  projects  in  recent  years 
has  increased  greatly  the  need  for  water  data.  The 
collection  and  interpretation  of  such  basic  facts  as 
are  required  by  the  Federal  Government  is  the  par- 
ticular charge  of  the  Water  Resources  Division  of 
the  Survey.  Even  with  the  expansions  in  programs 
possible  with  substantial  increases  in  appropriations 
for  water  investigational  work  by  the  Congress  the 
collection  of  data  has  lagged  far  behind  needs.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  findings  of  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Task  Force  on  Natural  Resources 
reported  that: 


"The  committee  is  reluctant  at  this  time  to  rec- 
ommend increased  appropriations  for  any  Fed- 
eral function  within  its  province  of  study.  It  is 
foolhardy,  however,  for  tne  Federal  Government 
to  undertake  a  development  program  running 
into  billions  of  dollars  without  spending  enough 
money  to  obtain  the  basic  hydrologic  data  essen- 
tial to  sound  planning  and  construction." 
This  statement  emphasizes  the  need  for  water 
data  with   special  reference  to   Federal  require- 
ments. When  the  needs  of  State  and  local  units  are 
considered   also,   particularly   in   connection  with 
water  supply,  power,  and  irrigation  problems,  the 
importance  ot  the  Survey's  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion, as  defined  by  Congress  in  its  annual  appropri- 
ation bills,  "for  gaging  streams  and  determining  the 
water  supply  of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  investigating  underground  currents  and 
artesian  wells  and  methods  of  utilizing  the  water 
resources"  becomes  evident. 

Wofer  Husbandry.  Water  is  the  strategic  and  limit- 
ing factor  in  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
increasingly  wide  areas  of  the  continental  United 
States  and  its  Territories  and  possessions.  It  must 
be  even  more  carefully  husbanded  and  utilized  so 
as  to  protect  and  maintain  our  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural expansion;  prevent  excessive  withdrawal 
from  underground  reservoirs;  prevent  contamina- 
tion of  streams  and  underground  sources  by  pollu- 
tion; reduce  or  control  sedimentation  of  expensively 
constructed  reservoirs;  reduce  uneconomical  use 
and  reduce  inefficient  utilization  resulting  from  dis- 
regard of  mineral  content.  The  Survey's  investiga- 
tion of  surface  and  ground  waters,  their  quality, 
and  sediment  content,  provides  basic  data  for  ac- 
complishment of  the  control  necessary  to  protect 
existing  developments  and  to  discover  and  define 
new  sources  of  supply. 

Many  water-supply  projects  today,  such  as  the 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  Citv  Municipal  sup- 

Elies,  involve  critically  high  costs  Ibecause  the  feasi- 
le  developable  adequate  sources  are  located  at 
great  distances  from  the  points  of  use.  Increasing 
industrial  and  domestic  demands  and  air  condition- 
ing have  increased  municipal  use  of  water  greatly. 
Recognition  of  the  need  for  data  is  evident  through 
marked  expansions  in  the  hydrologic  and  hydraulic 
work  of  the  Survey  both  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  agencies  and  in  exclusively  Federal 
studies. 

Nature  of  Growth.  Funds  provided  the  Geological 
Survey  are  used  to  collect  and  supply  the  public 
with  the  water  facts  essential  for  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 
Federal  and  State  agencies  each  year  require  more 
and  more  specific  and  reliable  water  information 
for  a  fljreat  variety  of  uses.  The  pressure  of  these 
needs  has  increased  with  the  rise  in  per  capita  and 
total  use  of  water,  especially  as  the  limits  of  supply 
are  approached. 

The  importance  and  vitality  of  the  water  activity 
of  the  Geological  Survey  is  demonstrated  by  the 
growth  in  Federal-State  water  investigations  to  in- 
clude cooperation  by  the  Survey  with  215  State  and 
municipal  agencies  and  20  Federal  agencies.  The 
water  resources  of  all  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico  are  being  investigated  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  For  efficiency  and  economy,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Federal  programs  of  water  inves- 
tigations continue  to  be  highly  coordinated,  as  they 
are  in  the  Geological  Survey.  The  advantages  of 
a  single  source  of  water  data  available  to  all  users 
and  maintained  by  a  specialized  and  competent 
staff  are  widely  recognized. 

Cooperation  with  States  and  municipalities  rep- 
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resents  more  than  half  and  transfers  from  other 
Federal  agencies  about  one-third  of  the  over-all 
water  investigational  activities  of  the  Survey.  The 
remainder  is  expended  in  a  Federal  program  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  cooperative  studies  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  total  water  investi- 
gational program  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Now  f he  Work  it  Done.  The  Survey's  investigations 
include  the  collection,  analysis,  and  preparation  for 
publication  of  information  regarding  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions. Rivers  and  other  surface  channels  are  sys- 
tematically observed,  and  the  pattern  of  the  fluctu- 
ations in  stage,  discharge,  chemical  quality,  silt 
movement,  and  temperatures  is  defined.  Special 
studies  are  made  of  major  floods  and  droughts.  Nat- 
ural ground-water  basins  are  mapped,  seasonal  and 
long-range  changes  in  the  water  table  are  recorded, 
and  storage  factors,  pumping  yields,  and  the  varia- 
tions in  chemical  quality  are  determined.  Finally, 
these  basic  data  are  used  to  reveal  the  significant 
hydrologic  relationships  of  rainfall  and  evaporation 
to  water  supplies. 

In  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  during 
1949,  records  of  stage,  quantity,  and  availability 
of  surface  water  were  collected  at  about  6,200 
gaging  stations;  periodic  measurements  of  water 
levels  or  artesian  pressure  were  made  in  nearly  13,- 
000  observation  wells;  measurements  were  made  of 
the  discharge  of  flowing  artesian  wells  and  springs 
at  about  2,000  locations,  chemical  analyses  of  more 
than  37,500  water  samples  were  made  in  the  sev- 
eral laboratories  of  the  Survey;  and  the  sediment 
content  of  streams  was  measured  at  about  150 
points. 

A  variety  of  hydrologic  and  hydraulic  studies 
and  compilations  were  made  on  the  utilization  and 
control  of  streams  and  on  problems  relating  to  use 
and  distribution  of  water  supplies  along  the  Ca- 
nadian boundary.  A  monthly  summary  of  stream- 
flow  and  ground-water  conditions  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  published  in  the 
Water  Resources  Review. 

Surface-water  investigations  are  conducted  gen- 
erally on  an  areal  basis.  Ground- water  and  quality 
investigations,  being  related  more  specifically  to 
supplies  available  in  local  areas,  frequently  are 
performed  on  a  project  basis.  Investigations  are 
now  in  progress  on  about  400  projects  in  the  United 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Several  hundred  reports  and  replies  to  sev- 
eral thousand  requests  concerning  specific  water- 
supply  problems  were  prepared. — H.  B.  NICHOLS 

GEORGIA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  59,265  sq. 
mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  3,196,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  3,123.723.  Chief  city 
(1940  census):  Atlanta  (capital),  302,288.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $163,945,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $157,298,000. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  convened  in  January 
and  recessed  Feb.  19,  1949;  met  in  special  session 

July  18-28;  and  reconvened  the  regular  session 
an.  16,  1950.  Many  bills  introduced  in  1949  thus 
were  held  over  for  consideration  in  1950.  Legisla- 
tion passed  in  1949  included  numerous  tax  in- 
creases: on  corporation  income;  2  cents  more  on 
cigarettes;  one  cent  more  on  gasoline:  and  in- 
creased wine  and  beer  levies.  The  legislature  ex- 
tended the  merit  system  to  employees  of  additional 
State  departments;  made  mandatory  the  use  of 


secret  ballots  and  protected  ballot  boxes;  and  in- 
troduced legislation  to  reorganize  and  strengthen 
parole  and  probation  machinery;  and  to  extend  mu- 
nicipal home  rule.  Other  legislation  alters  the  vot- 
ing registration  procedures  and  requires  complete 
reregistration  of  all  voters,  seeks  to  extend  the 
county  unit  system  to  general  elections,  and  to  alter 
election  procedures  in  other  respects. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Herman  Talmadge; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Marvin  Griffin;  Secretary  of  State, 
Ben  W.  Fortson,  Jr.;  Attorney  General,  Eugene 
Cook;  State  Treasurer,  George  B.  Hamilton;  State 
Auditor,  B.  E.  Thrasher,  Jr.;  Comptroller  General, 
Zach  Cravey. 

GEORGIA  WARM  SPRINGS  FOUNDATION.  A  medical 
institution  founded  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
1927,  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  after- 
effects of  infantile  paralysis  and  for  the  dissemina- 
tion among  the  medical  profession  of  knowledge 
acquired  in  this  field.  The  hospital  is  located  at 
Warm  Springs,  in  west  central  Georgia.  Patients 
are  admitted  only  after  the  disease  has  passed  the 
acute  stage.  Almost  900  were  treated  during  1949. 
No  profit  is  derived  from  patients.  Although  some 
patients  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  treatment,  no  one 
is  refused  admission  for  lack  of  funds 

The  Foundation  is  financed  primarily  by  grants 
from  The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis, which  conducts  an  annual  fund-raising  cam- 
paign, including  the  March  of  Dimes.  Officers: 
President  and  Treasurer,  Basil  O'Connor;  Vice 
President  and  Secretary,  William  F.  Snyder,  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Raymond  H.  Taylor;  Medical  Di- 
rector and  Chief  Surgeon,  C.  E.  Irwin,  M.D.  Prin- 
cipal office:  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE.  The  year  1949,  which  was 
marked  by  numerous  impressive  Goethe  commem- 
orations in  many  parts  of  the  world,  was  naturally 
widely  celebrated  in  the  country  of  Goethe's  birth. 
Homage  was  paid  to  Goethe  in  chapel  and  church, 
in  academic  halls,  on  the  stage,  in  publishing 
houses,  in  galleries,  and  museums.  Every  city  that 
could  claim  the  slightest  contact  with  Goethe's  life 
or  with  the  heroes  of  his  work,  celebrated.  Espe- 
cially festive  were  the  arrangements  both  in  Frank- 
furt and  in  Weimar  where  Goethe  fulfilled  his 
great  achievements  in  poetry,  science,  administra- 
tion, and  in  life. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  world-wide 
celebrations  of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Goethe's  birth  point  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  universal  message  contained  in  Goethe's  po- 
etry! It  startled  the  Germans  to  learn  that  the 
United  States,  this  year,  named  a  mountain  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  the  Goethe  Mountain,  they  were 
also  deeply  stirred  by  the  galaxy  at  Aspen,  Colo., 
assembled  to  pay  reverence  to  the  German  poet  in 
many  ways.  The  city  of  Frankfurt  honored  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  artists,  and  poets  by  confer- 
ring degrees  and  prizes  on  them.  Even'  periodical 
and  newspaper  issued  special  Goethe  numbers,  in 
which  the  names  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  Andre  Gide,  George  Bernhard  Shaw  were 
mingled  with  those  of  German  authors. 

Many  German  poets  delivered  formal  Goethe 
addresses:  Thomas  Mann  at  Frankfurt  and  Weimar, 
Rudolf  Hagel stance  at  Kassel,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz 
at  Dusseldorf,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder  at  Stutt- 
gart, Frank  Thiess  at  Bremen,  Johannes  R.  Becher 
at  Weimar.  For  once,  at  least  for  a  short  while,  the 
impression  was  created  that  Western  and  Eastern 
Germany  could  unite  on  a  literary  plane,  for  in  both 
parts  Thomas  Mann  was  selected  as  the  recipient 
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of  the  highest  prizes  and  honors.  The  controversies 
which  resulted  from  Mann's  trip  to  Weimar,  were 
motivated  by  intense  emotions,  showing  that  ob- 
jective judgment  and  calm  approach  to  esthetic 
problems  had  not  yet  been  reached  in  a  country 
divided  politically,  economically,  and  culturally. 

Revaluations  of  Goethe's  personality,  new  inter- 
pretations of  his  works,  new  approaches  to  his  sci- 
entific achievements,  and  new  editions  of  individual 
and  collected  works  flooded  the  bookmarket.  Be- 
tween 1945  and  1949,  there  were  about  350  Ger- 
man publications  on  Goethe  ( including  those  print- 
ed in  Austria  and  Switzerland);  21  or  which  were 
devoted  to  Faust.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  several 
of  these  books  originated  on  non-German  soil:  the 
swift  moving  climate  that  transplanted  individuals 
and  groups  had  to  leave  its  imprint  on  literary  criti- 
cism and  creative  writing. 

Many  authors  moved  from  land  to  land:  Bert 
Brecht,  Hans  Habe,  Martin  Lampel,  Wilhelm  Spey- 
er,  and  Carl  Zuckmayer  returned  to  Europe;  Ernst 
Wiechert  lectured  in  the  United  States;  Rudolf 
Kassner,  recipient  of  the  Swiss  Gottfried  Keller 
Prize,  moved  to  Switzerland;  Max  Krell  and  Alfred 
Neumann  wrote  in  Florence,  Italy;  Ivan  Heilbut, 
Leonhard  Frank,  and  Fricdrich  Torberg  in  New 
York;  Heinrich  and  Thomas  Mann  in  California;  a 
group  of  German  writers  stayed  in  England;  Theo- 
aor  Plivier,  author  of  the  war  novel  Stalingrad 
moved  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  zone  of 
Germany  and  visited  Switzerland. 

Among  the  literary  critics  and  historians  who 
wrote  in  the  United  States  were  Ernst  Bergstrasser. 
Karl  Victor,  and  many  others.  Victor  published 
Goethe,  and  also  a  book  on  Georg  Biichner;  Melitta 
Gerhard,  Schiller;  Elise  Dosenheimer,  Das  deutsche 
soziale  Drama  von  Lessing  bis  Sternheim;  Hans  M. 
Wolff,  Die  Weltanschauung  der  deutschen  Aufkld- 
nmg  in  geschichtlicher  Entwicklung;  Joachim 
Maass,  Die  Geheimwissenschaft  der  Literatur; 
Bernhard  Blume,  Thomas  Mann  und  Goethe;  Bert 
Brecht,  Versuche  20/21  Mutter  Courage  und  ihre 
Kinder.  Eine  Chronik  aus  dem  Dreissigjahrigen 
Krieg.  Funf  Schioierigkeiten  beim  Schreiben  der 
Wahrheit;  Thomas  Mann,  Die  Entstehung  des  Dok- 
tor  Faustus,  a  detailed  account  of  the  author's  con- 
flicts, inspirations,  and  preoccupations  while  writ- 
ing his  Doktor  Faustus;  Th.  W.  Adorno,  Philosophic 
der  neuen  Musik. 

Memorable  events  in  Germany.  Two  noted  publish- 
ers whose  works  were  linked  with  an  older  genera- 
tion died  in  1949:  Gustav  Miiller  Grote  and  Gustav 
Kiepenheuer.  Other  deaths  included  the  Goethe 
scholar  Hans  Wahl,  whose  life-long  devotions  were 
centered  around  Weimar  and  Goethe;  Karl  Vossler, 
the  great  creative  linguist  of  Romance  languages; 
Paul  Wiegler,  literary  historian;  the  authors,  Her- 
bert Eulenberg,  Paul  Madsack,  and  Julius  Maria 
Becker  whose  last  drama  Das  Mai  des  Herren  was 
performed  in  1948.  Leopold  Liegler  who  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  Karl  Kraus  died  in  Vienna;  Klaus 
Mann  in  France;  Viktor  Mann,  Thomas  Mann's 
youngest  brother,  in  Munich. 

Siegfried  Trebitsch,  translator  and  editor  of  G.  B. 
Shaw  s  works,  was  honored  on  his  80th  birthday,  so 
was  Felix  Salten.  Wilhelm  Scholz  and  Arnold 
SchSnberg  celebrated  their  75th  birthdays.  Fifty 
German  writers  were  asked  to  join  the  German 
P.E.N.  group,  among  these  Brecht,  Kellermann, 
Heinrich  Mann,  Feuchtwanger,  Ernst  Wiechert, 
Alfred  Dbblin,  Carl  Zuckmayer,  Arnold  Zweig,  and 
Eugen  Kogon. 

A  Longfellow  society  was  formed  in  the  small 
Rhenish  town  of  Geisenheim  which  inspired  some 
of  the  loveliest  scenes  of  Longfellow's  Golden  Leg- 


end. Here  a  memorial  fountain  was  erected  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  in  honor  of  the  American  poet. 
Besides  the  aforementioned  Goethe  prizes,  a  Wil- 
helm Raabe  Prize  was  presented  to  Ina  Seidel; 
Rhenish  Literary  prizes  to  Stefan  Andres  and  Els- 
beth  Meyer;  the  National  Prizes  of  the  Eastern 
Zone  went  to  Johannes  R.  Becher,  Heinrich  Mann, 
and  Bernhard  Kellermann;  Max  Brod  received  the 
prize  of  the  city  of  Tel  Aviv. 

Essay  and  Criticism.  The  greater  part  of  1949  was 
characterized  by  a  real  crisis  in  publishing,  writing, 
and  reading.  The  book-fair  at  Frankfurt  in  Septem- 
ber— the  first  since  the  war — and  the  convention 
of  bookdealers  at  Stuttgart,  now  the  most  important 
center  for  publication  in  the  western  zone,  im- 
proved the  conditions  for  all  concerned.  The 
Deutsche  Bucherei  at  Leipzig  remained  the  largest 
German  library. 

Josef  Korner's  reliable  Bibliographisches  Hand- 
buch  des  deutschen  Schrifttums  added  a  new  sec- 
tion in  its  second  edition.  Edward  Jaime  inter- 
preted Stefan  George  from  a  new  standpoint  em- 
phasizing the  poet's  influential  role  in  world  lit- 
erature; Helmut  Wocke  in  his  Zwei  Friih-Vollen- 
dete  devoted  two  essays  to  the  poets  Bernhard  von 
der  Marwitz  and  Norbert  Hellingrath,  who  both 
died  young  in  World  War  I.  Friedrich  Georg  Jun- 
ger  approached  Nietzsche  in  an  affirmative  way; 
Albrecht  Goes  analyzed  human  relationships  in  his 
essays  Von  Mensch  zu  Mensch.  Helmut  Uhlig 
wrote  a  fascinating  study  of  Andr6  Gide,  subtitled 
The  Adventures  of  the  Mind. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  extended  to  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal.  There  were  several  fine  inter- 
pretations: Otto  Heuschele,  Hugo  von  Hofmanns- 
thal. Dank  und  Geddchtnis;  Richard  Alewyn,  Hof- 
mannsthals  Wandlung;  Helmut  A.  Flechtner,  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal.  Die  Gestalt  des  Dichters  im 
Spiegel  der  Freunde.  The  excellent  literary  periodi- 
cal Deutsche  Beitrage,  edited  by  Bertold  Spangen- 
bach,  and  assisted  by  Hermann  Uhde-Bernays  and 
Ernst  Penzoldt,  contained  many  contributions  de- 
voted to  the  memory  of  the  great  lyrical  poet  who 
died  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  would  have  been 
75  years  old  in  1949.  Deep  appreciation  is  the  basic 
motif  of  all  these  treatises. 

Waldemar  Augustmy  is  the  author  of  an  inter- 
esting essay  on  Novalis,  around  whom  he  also  com- 
posed a  story.  Hans  Egon  Holthusen  added  another 
essay  to  the  vast  literature  on  Rilke:  Der  spate 
Rttke.  A  valuable  publication  is  Richard  Benz' 
book  The  World  of  The  Poets  and  Music,  in  which 
the  abundant  influence  of  music  on  the  poets  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  is  traced.  The  post- 
humous plays  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  aroused  great 
interest.  His  Iphigenia  in  Delphi  was  performed  at 
Wiesbaden  and  nis  Herbert  Engclmann  will  be 
presented  in  Zurich  in  the  adaptation  of  Garl  Zuck- 
mayer. In  spite  of  great  efforts,  especially  a  mag- 
nanimous offer  of  Prince  Bernadotte,  to  erect  Ger- 
hart Hauptmann  archives  on  the  island  of  Mainau, 
no  Gerhart  Hauptmann  Society  or  Institute  was 
established,  to  the  regret  of  the  poet's  friends  and 
editors,  who  should  be  the  only  executors  of  Haupt- 
mann's  last  will  and  posthumous  works,  Felix  A. 
Voigt  and  C.  F.  W.  Behl.  Behl's  many  studies  were 
collected  in  one  volume  Wege  zu  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann. A  most  revealing  volume  was  recently  aad- 
ed:  Zwiesprache  mit  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

Drama  and  Th«at«r.  Bert  Brecht's  play  Die  Aus- 
nahme  und  die  Regel  was  performed  in  Paris  (in 
German);  Ferdinand  Bruckner's  newest  drama 
Wohin,  dealing  with  problems  of  youth,  was  shown 
in  Vienna;  Zurich  will  soon  see  Erich  Kastner's  sat- 
ire Die  Schule  der  Diktatoren,  and  Hanns-Henny 
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Johns  tragedy  Auf  der  Spur  dea  dunklen  En  gels. 
Paul  Klemperer  wrote  a  religious  trilogy  Glaubens- 
einheit,  the  first  part  of  which  was  performed  at 
Vienna.  Joachim  von  der  Goltz  announced  two  dra- 
matic plays:  Mensch  und  Wider sacher,  a  play 
about  the  legend  of  poor  Henry,  and  a  comedy 
Peter  Hunold;  while  Manfred  Hausmann  wrote 
some  kind  of  medieval  mystery  play  Der  dunkle 
Reigen.  Georg  Kaiser's  posthumous  play  Klawitter 
received  its  first  performance. 

Recognized  as  the  strongest  voice  of  the  postwar 
generation,  Wolfgang  Borchert  died  a  day  before 
his  remarkable  drama  Daussen  vor  der  Tiir  was 
presented  ( 1947).  In  1949,  it  was  arranged  for  the 
screen;  and  the  works  of  Borchert,  consisting  of 
short  stories,  poems,  and  sketches,  appeared  with 
the  postscript  of  his  understanding  friend  Bernhard 
Meyer-Marwitz. 

Lyrical  Poetry.  Hermann  Kasack  edited  the  post- 
humous poems  of  Oskar  Loerke  (d.  1941),  entitled 
Die  Abschiedshand.  Kasack,  as  powerful  a  lyricist 
as  a  novelist,  called  his  own  poetry  collection  Das 
Ewige  Dasein.  Among  the  many  lyrical  publica- 
tions a  few  shall  be  singled  out  by  name:  Wolf- 
dietrich  Schnurre,  Dem  Nichts  so  nah  und  dcm 
Tode  fern  and  Versuche;  Use  Langner,  Ewige 
Wahrheit;  Wolfgang  Weyrauch,  An  die  Wand 
geschrieben;  Georg  Schwarz,  Unter  einem  Baum 
— these  in  the  tradition  of  Mdrike  and  Christian 
Wagner. 

Erwm  Schroedinger,  once  a  Nobel  Prize  winner 
in  physics  and  now  at  Oxford,  published  both  origi- 
nal poems  and  adaptations  of  English  poetry.  Mari- 
anne Langenwiesche  variated,  in  ballad  form,  the 
legendary  theme  of  the  citizens  of  Calais,  which 
once  attracted  Auguste  Rodin  and  the  dramatist 
Georg  Kaiser.  Religious  and  metaphysical  overtones 
characterize  many  lyrical  and  dramatic  poems  of 
the  year. 

Prose:  Biography,  The  Novel,  The  Short  Story.  Among 
the  biographies  there  is  Antonma  Vallentin's  book 
on  H.  Heine,  which  reads  like  a  novel,  while  Hanns 
Ahrens'  so-called  biography  of  Stefan  Zweig  is  a 
collection  of  essays  by  contemporary  writers.  A  war 
diary  by  Ernst  Junger  entitled  Strahlungen  and 
Ruth  Andreas- Friedrich's  Der  Scliattenmann,  diary 
notes  between  1938—45,  are  among  the  impressive 
autobiographies.  Viktor  Mann's  Wir  war  en  funf 
contains  a  portrait  of  the  Mann  family.  It  is  the 
story  of  two  generations  and  should  be  of  interest 
to  any  biographer  of  Heinrich  and  Thomas  Mann. 

A  mass  of  new  novels  appeared.  Only  after  a 
while  the  critic  begins  to  recognize  forms,  colors, 
symbols.  He  sees  three  generations  of  writers,  those 
of  yesterday,  of  today,  and  perhaps  some  who  will 
be  men  of  tomorrow.  Problems  of  war  and  postwar 
were  approached  both  realistically  and  symboli- 
cally; historical  figures  and  backgrounds  could  not 
hide  that  the  authors  were  coping  with  present 
problems  as  passionately  as  were  those  who  asked 
metaphysical  and  religious  questions.  The  Bolder 
generation  was  represented  by  Hans  Franck's  Se- 
bastian, an  historical  novel  of  a  God-seeker  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation;  Oskar  Maria  Grafs  novel 
of  a  future  Die  Eroberung  der  Welt  ( prefaced  by 
Albert  Einstein);  Albrecht  Schaeffers^  historical 
novel  Janna  du  Coeur;  Leonhard  Frank's  gripping 
story  Die  Junger  Jesu;  and  Max  Brod's  mature 
novel  Galilei  in  Gefangenschaft. 

Several  authors  acquired  international  reputa- 
tions. Among  them  Luise  Rinser,  whose  novel  will 
be  published  in  New  York  under  the  title  Stronger 
than  They.  Rudolf  Kramer-Badoni's  In  der  grossen 
Drift  and  Ernst  Kreuder's  novels  were  widely  rec- 
ognized as  outstanding  works.  Hanns-Henny  Jahn, 


Ren£  Gerhard,  Elisabeth  Langgasser,  Use  Aichin- 
ger,  Hermann  Kasack  and  Stefan  Andres  should  at 
least  be  mentioned.  The  German  Novelle,  the  gem 
of  the  19th  century,  was  represented  by  H.  ICa- 
sack's  Der  Webstuhl  and  by  Hans  Erich  Nossack's 
collection  Interview  mit  dem  Tode. 

Two  novels  were  claimed  as  outstanding  liter- 
ary achievements  of  the  year:  Ernst  Junger  s  Heli- 
opolis,  subtitled  Ruckblick  auf  eine  Stadt,  and 
Stefan  Andres'  Das  Tier  aus  der  Tiefe,  the  first 
volume  of  a  trilogy,  named  Die  Sintflut.  Gottfried 
Benn,  the  dynamic  expressionist  of  the  1920's,  a 
controversial  figure  during  and  after  the  Third 
Reich,  reappeared  with  short  novels  and  essays  Der 
Ptolomaer.  A  collection  of  his  poetry  of  1948,  en- 
tided  Statische  Gedichte  seems  to  indicate  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  rhythm  of  his  poetry. 

In  summing  up  one  might  say  that  the  year  1949 
was  the  year  of  the  Goethe  Bicentennial;  it  was  a 
year  that  conquered  a  book  crisis;  a  year  in  which 
an  older  generation  was  extremely  active  and  one 
that  brought  to  the  fore  a  few  new  promising 
names.  — ANNA  JACOBSON 

GERMANY.  This  Central  European  country  was  split 
by  the  events  of  1949  (see  below)  into  two  sepa- 
rate federal  states,  viz.  the  "Federal  Republic  of 
Germany"  ( commonly  referred  to  as  Western  Ger- 
many) and  the  "German  Democratic  Republic" 
(Eastern  Germany).  The  former  capital,  Berlin, 
is  similarly  divided  into  a  Western  and  Eastern 
half,  neither  of  which  has  been  fully  integrated  yet 
into  the  respective  German  states.  Thus  the  present 
status  of  Berlin  is  a  novelty  without  precedent  in 
international  relations. 

Area  and  Population.  The  new  West  German  state 
consists  of  the  11  Lander  previously  formed  in  the 
three  western  zones  of  occupation.  Population  of 
this  area:  47,466,000  (est.  Sept.  30,  1949),  an  in- 
crease of  about  600,000  over  the  1948  figure.  Chief 
cities  (pop.  1948):  Hamburg,  1,495,000;  Munich, 
800,000;  Essen,  571,000;  Cologne,  514,000;  Frank- 
furt am  Main,  476,000;  Dortmund,  475,000;  Stutt- 
gart, 465,000;  Dusseldorf,  455,000;  Bremen,  419,- 
000.  The  capital,  Bonn,  has  about  110,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  East  German  state  is  made  up  of  the  five 
states  of  the  Soviet  zone  and,  within  certain  limi- 
tations, the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin,  which  forms  the 
capital.  Population:  about  19,000,000  (including 
the  eastern  sector  of  Berlin ).  Leipzig  (608,000  pop. 
in  1946)  and  Dresden  (463,000)  are  the  principal 
cities. 

Education.  Western  Germany,  in  1949.  had  16 
universities,  7  institutes  of  technology,  and  40  other 
colleges  (Hochschulen),  with  a  total  student  en- 
rolment of  about  100,000.  In  Eastern  Germany, 
there  are  7  universities. 

Production.  There  has  been  a  steady  and  even 
spectacular  upswing  in  industrial  production  since 
the  currency  reform.  In  October,  1949,  the  index 
of  industrial  production  in  Western  Germany 
reached  93  percent  of  the  1936  level.  The  output 
of  hard  coal,  in  Western  Germany,  rose  from  71 
million  tons  in  1947  to  87  million  in  1948;  it 
reached  41  million  tons  in  the  first  five  months  of 
1949  (as  compared  with  33  million  tons  in  the 
same  period  of  1948 ) .  In  November,  the  daily  out- 
put rate  exceeded  360,000  tons.  In  addition,  60.7 
million  tons  of  soft  coal  were  mined  in  1948.  Pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  increased  from  2,260,000  tons 
in  1947  to  4,610,000  in  1948;  that  of  steel  ingots, 
from  2,950,000  to  5,370,000. 

The  1949  harvest  in  Western  Germany  was  even 
better  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Total  yield 
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of  grain  crops  was  estimated  to  be  about  1.2  million 
tons  higher  than  in  1948.  The  year's  potato  crop, 
however,  was  expected  to  fall  short  by  some  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  the  record  yield  of  23.5  million  tons 
harvested  in  1948. 

Foreign  Track.  Western  Germany's  exports  in  1948 
were  valued  at  $653  million  ( $225  million  in  1947 
and  $148  million  in  1946);  imports  at  $1,353  mil- 
lion ($734  million  and  $643  million  in  1947  and 
1946,  respectively).  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  French  zone.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1949,  ex- 
ports totaled  $260  million. 

Fincmc*.  The  bizonal  budget  estimates  for  1949- 
50,  drawn  up  before  the  establishment  of  the  West 
German  Federal  Republic,  balanced  revenue  and 
expenditures  at  951  million  West  German  marks, 
as  compared  with  a  budget  of  692  million  marks 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Since  the  devaluation 
of  September,  1949,  the  West  mark  is  worth  about 
$0.23. 

Government.  There  no  longer  exists  a  central  au- 
thority having  jurisdiction  over  all  of  Germany. 
Since  the  fall  of  1949  two  federal  governments 
have  been  functioning  independently  of  each  other, 
one  in  the  West,  the  other  in  the  East.  They  are 
supervised,  respectively,  by  the  three-power  High 
Commission  for  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Control 
Commission.  For  details,  see  Events,  below. 

Events,  1949.  The  slow,  but  continuous  process  of 
national  disintegration  which  had  marked  Ger- 
many's postwar  evolution  was  carried  to  a  climax 
with  the  establishment  of  two  separate  states  in 
1949.  In  the  West,  the  German  Federal  Republic 
was  organized  with  its  capital  at  Bonn.  In  the  East, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  took  shape,  capi- 
tal Berlin.  In  both  states,  a  president  was  elected 
and  a  full-dress  Cabinet  took  office.  Yet  neither  of 
the  two  new  creations  could  lay  claim  to  com  lete 
independence,  as  both  remained  subject  to  occupa- 
tion rule  in  one  form  or  another. 

I.    WESTERN  GERMANY 

Highlights  of  West  German  history  in  1949 
were:  establishment  of  the  International  Ruhr  Au- 
thority; transformation  of  Military  Governmen*  into 
the  High  Commission  for  Germany  and  proclama- 
tion of  the  "Occupation  Statute;"  the  coming  into 
force  of  a  new  constitution  ana  setting  up  of  the 
federal  republic  through  the  election  of  a  parlia- 
ment, president,  and  premier. 

Th«  Ruhr  Authority.  First  major  event  of  1949  was 
the  establishment  of  an  international  agency  to 
supervise  the  industries  of  the  Ruhr  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  to  allocate  the  output  of  its  mines  and 
forges  to  the  various  European  countries  dependent 
on  them,  and  to  insure  that  these  resources  DC  used 
solely  for  peaceful  purposes.  A  preliminary  agree- 
ment to  create  such  an  agency  had  been  reached  at 
the  six-power  conference  in  London,  in  June,  1948, 
but  it  took  many  months  to  work  out  essential  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  organization.  France,  in  par- 
ticular, insisted  that  the  Authority  continue  to  func- 
tion even  after  the  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces 
and  that  it  be  equipped  with  enforcing  powers. 
After  some  hesitation,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  France's  requirements  were  met  on 
both  these  counts. 

Final  agreement  on  all  controversial  issues  was 
reached  at  a  new  conference  of  the  six  interested 
powers  ( United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg)  in  Lon- 
don, late  in  1948.  The  statute  setting  up  the  "Inter- 
national Authority  for  the  Ruhr"  was  made  public 
on  December  28.  It  was  ratified  in  the  following 
weeks  by  the  interested  governments. 


Under  this  Statute,  full  control  of  the  Ruhr  area 
and  of  its  coal  and  steel  output  was  vested  in  a 
Council  composed  of  representatives  of  the  signa- 
tory powers,  and  of  a  secretariat  headed  by  an  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Provision  was  made  for  a  German 
representative  on  the  Council  to  be  named  after 
establishment  of  a  German  Government.  Voting 
rights  of  the  several  members  of  the  Authority  in  its 
Council  were  fixed  as  follows:  Belgium,  The  Neth- 
erlands, and  Luxembourg,  one  vote  each;  France, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  three  votes  each; 
Germany,  after  its  admission  to  the  Council,  three 
votes. 

The  Authority  was  formally  established  in  Lon- 
don on  Apr.  28,  1949.  At  its  first  meeting,  on 
May  20,  Dusseldorf  was  elected  as  seat  of  the  or- 
ganization; George  Kaeckenbeek  of  Belgium  was 
named  executive  secretary.  Although  German  re- 
action to  the  Ruhr  Statute  originally  was  reserved, 
or  even  hostile,  the  collaboration  of  the  West  Ger- 
man government  was  assured  by  the  Bonn  ( Peters- 
berg)  Agreement  of  Nov.  22,  1949  (see  below). 
The  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Soviet-sponsored  regime  in 
Eastern  Germany  refused  to  recognize  the  Ruhr 
Authority. 

Frontier  Revision.  Thirty-one  "minor  rectifications" 
of  Germany's  western  boundaries  were  agreed  upon 
by  a  commission  set  up  by  the  six  nations  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  announced  on  March  26  that 
a  total  area  of  about  52  square  miles,  with  13,500 
inhabitants,  would  be  detached  from  Germany  in 
the  west.  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg  were  the  beneficiaries  of  these  border 
adjustments  which  were  described  as  "justified  by 
administrative  and  communications  necessities.' 
The  areas  involved  were  taken  over  by  the  respec- 
tive countries  on  April  23.  In  spite  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  changes,  German  leaders  both  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East  protested  vigorously.  Russia 
also  lodged  a  formal  protest  in  London  and  Wash- 
ington on  April  5.  All  changes  were  made  on  a 
provisional  basis,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  an 
eventual  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

Sfa/emcrfe  in  Bonn.  Meanwhile,  in  Bonn,  the  Par- 
liamentary Assembly  came  close  to  bogging  down 
in  endless  debate  of  the  draft  constitution  and  of 
Western  Germany's  future  relationship  with  the  oc- 
cupying powers.  In  this  latter  respect,  the  public 
outcry  over  the  Ruhr  Statute  and  the  frontier  ad- 
justments did  not  help  matters,  while  the  tempo- 
rary inability  of  the  Western  Allies  to  agree  on  the 
terms  of  their  proposed  joint  control  of  Western 
Germany  strengthened  the  German  undercurrents 
of  resistance. 

In  the  inter-German  debate  at  Bonn,  the  princi- 
pal stumblingblock  was  the  issue  of  federalism  vs. 
centralization.  In  particular,  the  two  leading  par- 
ties, Christian  Democrats  and  Social-Democrats, 
failed  to  agree  on  whether  the  federal  government 
or  the  individual  states  should  be  given  wider  fi- 
nancial powers.  The  two  groups  also  were  at  log- 
gerheads over  "parents'  rights,"  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty,  and  a  large  number  of  other  ques- 
tions. 

On  the  principal  issue,  that  of  finance  powers, 
the  military  governors  gave  the  Bonn  Assembly  to 
understand  that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
Christian  Democratic  viewpoint  of  decentraliza- 
tion. Generally,  the  Allies  favored  a  rather  loose 
form  of  federation  under  a  central  administration 
with  limited  powers.  In  a  memorandum  delivered 
to  the  Parliamentary  Council  on  March  2,  the  mili- 
tary governors  formulated  a  number  of  "recom- 
mendations" in  these  matters  and  also  warned  the 
Bonn  lawmakers  that  their  project  of  making  West- 
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era  Berlin  the  12th  constituent  state  of  the  federa- 
tion was  not  practicable  at  this  time. 

A  critical  period  followed,  as  the  Social-Demo- 
crats in  particular  refused  to  budge  from  their  po- 
sition and  even  threatened  to  withhold  their  fur- 
ther collaboration  in  the  Council.  By  the  end  of 
March,  a  near-stalemate  prevailed  at  Bonn  and 
there  was  talk  of  disbanding  the  Council  and  post- 
poning the  creation  of  a  West  German  state. 

The  deadlock  was  finally  broken  through  direct 
intervention  of  the  American,  British,  and  French 
foreign  ministers.  In  a  message  from  Washington 
which  was  relayed  to  the  Council  by  the  military 
governors,  the  foreign  ministers  suggested  a  com- 
promise solution  designed  to  give  'financial  inde- 
pendence" both  to  the  central  government  and  to 
the  states.  They  also  accepted  the  principle  of 
granting  the  federal  government  "sufficient"  power 
over  matters  involving  more  than  one  state,  but  re- 
mained firm  on  the  exclusion  of  Berlin  from  the 
federation. 

These  concessions  placated  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, who  also  were  under  strong  pressure  from  the 
other  political  parties.  What  differences  remained 
at  issue  between  the  Council  and  the  military  gov- 
ernors finally  were  ironed  out  at  a  6-hour  confer- 
ence on  April  25,  which  opened  the  road  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Bonn  Constitution. 

The  Consfffuff'on  Comes  info  force.  The  third  and 
final  reading  of  the  draft  constitution  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Council  took  place  on  May  8.  With  all 
65  members  present,  the  Council  passed  the 
"Grundgesetz"  or  Basic  Law,  as  the  constitution 
was  called  officially,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  12.  Besides 
guaranteeing  a  number  of  "human  rights,"  the 
Constitution  provides  for  a  bicameral  legislature 
composed  of  a  Bundestag  and  a  Bundesrat,  the  for- 
mer to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people,  while  the 
latter  consists  of  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Lander,  or  component  states  (11 
at  present). 

A  federal  president  is  elected  for  5  years  by  a 
federal  convention  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
Bundestag  and  an  equal  number  of  members  elect- 
ed by  popular  representative  bodies  from  the  L0n~ 
der,  according  to  the  principles  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation. The  President  nominates  the  federal 
chancellor  (the  actual  head  of  the  government), 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Bundestag.  The 
Chancellor  proposes  the  federal  ministers  to  be  ap- 
pointed. The  Lander  have  the  right  to  legislate  ex- 
cept in  fields  exclusively  reserved  to  the  federal 
government,  such  as  foreign  affairs,  citizenship, 
currency,  etc. 

On  May  12,  the  Constitution  was  approved  by 
the  three  western  military  governors.  With  the  rati- 
fication of  the  charter  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  component  states,  it  became  the  law  of  the  land 
on  May  20.  Actually,  only  one  state — Bavaria — re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Constitution  on  the  grounds  that 
it  did  not  sufficiently  safeguard  "states'  rights." 
Nevertheless,  Bavaria  joined  the  federal  republic. 
The  "Federal  Republic  of  Germany"  (Bundesre- 
publik  Deutschland)  was  formally  proclaimed  at 
Bonn  on  May  23  by  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Parliamentary  Council.  Previously, 
Bonn  had  been  picked  as  provisional  capital. 

Military  Government  info  High  Commission.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Western  Allies  had  finally  reached 
an  agreement  on  the  complete  merger  of  the  three 
occupation  zones  and  on  the  terms  of  the  "Occupa- 
tion Statute"  defining  the  future  relationship  be- 
tween the  occupying  powers  and  the  German  fed- 
eral government.  The  Occupation  Statute  was  pro- 
claimed on  April  10. 


Under  this  Statute,  "full  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
law"  were  granted  to  the  proposed  German  federal 
government  and  to  the  state  governments,  subject 
to  these  specific  restrictions:  During  the  period  of 
continued  occupation,  the  occupying  powers  re- 
served for  themselves  control  of  foreign  affairs;  dis- 
armament and  demilitarization;  restitution,  repara- 
tions, decartelization  and  related  matters;  the  Ruhr; 
displaced  persons;  protection  of  Allied  forces;  re- 
spect for  the  Basic  Law  and  the  state  constitutions; 
foreign  trade  and  exchange:  war  criminals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  meeting 
at  Washington,  on  April  8  reached  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  principles  governing  their  joint  control 
of  the  West  German  state.  The  agreement,  made 
public  on  April  26,  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  High  Commission  for  Germany  that  was  to  re- 
place Military  Government  as  soon  as  the  West 
German  government  had  begun  to  function.  Article 
1  of  the  Agreement  read:  "An  Allied  High  Com- 
mission composed  of  one  High  Commissioner  of 
each  occupying  power  or  his  representative  shall 
be  the  supreme  Allied  agency  of  control." 

The  Commission,  it  was  further  stipulated, 
should  exercise  the  powers  reserved  to  the  occupa- 
tion authorities  under  the  Occupation  Statute.  In 
general,  its  decisions  were  to  be  taken  by  majority 
vote,  but  unanimous  agreement  would  be  requirea 
to  approve  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution. 
With  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Occupation  Stat- 
ute, it  was  agreed,  only  "strictly  military  functions" 
would  be  left  to  the  military  commanders,  while  all 
other  functions  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  High 
Commissioners. 

In  the  American  zone,  the  change-over  from  mil- 
itary rule  to  civilian  administration  was  highlighted 
by  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  as  U.S. 
Military  Governor,  which  was  announced  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  on  May  3  and  became  effective  May 
15.  On  May  18,  President  Truman  designated  Mr. 
John  T.  McCloy,  president  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  as  the 
first  U.S.  High  Commissioner  in  Germany.  After 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  McCloy  on  July  1 
formally  assumed  his  new  post,  acting  for  the  next 
two  months  as  Military  Governor  and  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  West  German  Government  as 
High  Commissioner.  At  the  same  time,  in  Washing- 
ton, control  of  German  affairs  was  shifted  from  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the  State  Department. 

The  French  Government,  on  May  20,  appointed 
M.  Andre  Francois-Poncet  as  its  High  Commission- 
er for  Germany.  Great  Britain  followed  suit  with 
the  announcement  on  June  1  that  Gen.  Sir  Brian 
Robertson,  the  British  Military  Governor  in  Ger- 
many, would  become  High  Commissioner  in  due 
course.  The  "Charter  of  the  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion for  Germany"  was  made  public  on  June  29.  It 
redefined  the  purpose  and  functions  of  this  organ 
and  set  up  the  administrative  agencies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  provisional  capital  of  the 
West  German  state,  Bonn,  and  an  adjoining  area 
were  declared  a  "special  territory"  from  which  all 
occupation  forces  would  be  withdrawn.  Subse- 
quently, a  former  de  luxe  hotel  on  the  Petersberg 
Mountain,  overlooking  Bonn  from  across  the  Rhine 
River,  was  picked  as  headquarters  for  the  High 
Commission,  which  began  functioning  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

End  of  fne  Berlin  Blockade.  Even  as  the  final  prep- 
arations for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  West 
German  state  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Western  Allies  proceeded,  a  last  attempt  to  concili- 
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ate  the  divergent  views  and  policies  of  the  Western 
powers  and  the  U.S.S.R.  got  under  way.  To  a  num- 
ber of  feelers  which  the  Soviets  put  out  early  in 
1949,  the  West  replied  in  effect  that  talks  on  the 
future  of  Germany  could  be  resumed  as  soon  as, 
but  not  one  day  sooner  than,  the  Soviet  blockade 
of  Berlin  had  been  lifted. 

Before  long,  the  Russians  realized  that  their  at- 
tempt to  coerce  the  West  had  failed  and  that  they 
would  have  to  call  off  the  blockade  to  get  negotia- 
tions going  again.  On  March  16,  the  committee  of 
neutral  experts  appointed  by  the  UN  Security 
Council,  to  try  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  Berlin 
currency  dispute  that  precipitated  the  Soviet  block- 
ade, reported  to  the  Council  that  it  had  failed  in 
this  endeavor.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  first 
conclusive  signs  of  Soviet  readiness  to  yield  in  the 
dispute  began  to  appear.  Marshal  Vassily  D.  Soko- 
lovsky,  the  Soviet  Military  Governor  in  Germany, 
whose  name  generally  was  identified  with  the 
blockade,  was  relieved  of  his  post  on  March  30.  He 
was  replaced  by  Army  General  Vassily  I.  Chuikov 
of  Stalingrad  fame. 

In  the  meantime,  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
ending  the  blockade  had  already  been  started  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Western  Allies  and  the 
Soviets.  It  turned  out  that  the  U.S.S.R.  no  longer 
insisted  on  abandonment  of  the  West  State  project 
as  a  prerequisite  to  ending  the  blockade,  but  mere- 
ly demanded  that  the  West's  counterblockade  be 
lifted  at  the  same  time  and  that  a  date  be  set  for  a 
foreign  ministers'  conference  on  Germany.  These 
conditions  were  accepted  by  the  other  side. 

The  formal  order  to  lift  the  blockade  was  issued 
by  General  Chuikov  on  May  9,  to  become  effective 
at  midnight  May  11.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
first  trains  and  trucks  laden  with  food  and  other 
essential  supplies  began  to  arrive  in  Berlin  from  the 
western  zones.  The  '  air  lift/'  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  had  helped  break  the  blockade,  contin- 
ued for  a  few  more  months  on  a  greatly  reduced 
scale. 

But  Berlin's  troubles  were  not  over  yet.  On  May 
21,  some  16,000  railroad  workers  in  the  Western 
sectors  of  the  city  walked  out  in  protest  against 
their  payment  in  "east  marks"  (worth  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  "west  mark")  by  the  Soviet-controlled 
Railway  Administration.  The  strike  lasted  for  5 
weeks,  amid  numerous  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  all  but  paralyzing  the  city's  economic 
life.  It  ended  on  June  28  with  a  compromise  that 
virtually  assured  the  strikers  of  payment  of  their 
wages  in  west  marks. 

Another  Big  Four  Conference.  On  May  23,  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  convened  in  Paris  for 
yet  another  try  at  solving  the  German  problem. 
In  a  communique*  issued  on  June  20,  at  the  end  of 
the  conference,  the  foreign  ministers  admitted  their 
"inability  to  reach  agreement  on  the  restoration  of 
the  economic  and  political  unity  of  Germany,"  but 
proposed  that  the  occupation  authorities  "shall  con- 
sult together  in  Berlin  on  a  quadripartite  basis." 
They  also  agreed  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  per- 
sons and  goods  between  the  eastern  and  western 
zones  and  to  "recommend  to  the  leading  German 
economic  bodies  of  the  eastern  and  western  zones 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  closer  economic 
ties  between  the  zones.  .  .  ." 

By  and  large,  this  face-saving  agreement  was 
carried  out  in  the  following  months.  The  city  of 
Berlin,  though  still  administratively  divided,  grad- 
ually reverted  to  a  state  of  comparative  normalcy, 
but  without  prosperity.  Informal  trade  talks  be- 
tween the  German  Economic  Commission  (East) 
and  the  German  Economic  Administration  (West) 


began  late  in  August;  they  led  to  an  appreciable 
increase  in  commercial  exchanges. 

West  German  Election.  With  all  hope  of  an  early 
end  to  the  partition  of  Germany  gone,  organization 
of  the  West  German  federal  republic  proceeded 
apace  in  the  following  months.  After  much  con- 
troversy, in  which  another  threatened  "walkout"  by 
the  Social- Democrats  was  barely  averted,  the  Par- 
liamentary Council  at  Bonn  drafted  an  electoral 
law  based  on  proportional  representation  which  the 
military  governors  approved  on  May  29,  with  minor 
modifications. 

The  first  general  election  to  the  Bundestag — and 
the  first  free  national  election  in  Germany  in  16 
years — was  held  on  August  14,  as  scheduled.  A  to- 
tal of  some  400  seats  in  the  House  were  at  stake, 
with  60  percent  of  them  to  be  won  by  direct  elec- 
tion and  the  remaining  40  percent  from  party  lists. 
Out  of  31,179,000  persons  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
August  14  election,  24,490,000  went  to  the  polls. 
They  cast  23,724,000  valid,  and  766,000  invalid 
ballots. 

As  had  been  expected,  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  (CDU)  went  to  the  top  with  7,357,000 
votes  and  139  seats.  Close  behind  were  the  Social- 
Democrats  (SPD)  with  a  popular  vote  of  6,932,- 
000  and  131  seats  in  the  House.  The  Free  Demo- 
crats came  third  with  2.788,000  votes  and  52  seats. 
The  Communists  took  fourth  place,  polling  1,360,- 
000  votes  and  gaining  15  seats.  Two  other  parties, 
running  neck  and  neck,  (Bavarian  Party  and  Ger- 
man Party)  obtained  17  seats  each,  although  their 
popular  vote  (986,000  and  940,000)  was  less  than 
that  of  the  Communists.  The  Center,  with  727,000 
votes,  took  10  seats  and  the  Economic  Reconstruc- 
tion Party,  with  681,000,  took  12.  A  handful  or 
minor  parties  netted  9  more  seats  for  a  total  of  402 
in  the  first  Bundestag  of  the  West  German  Federal 
Republic. 

Formation  of  the  Government.  On  September  7,  the 
two  houses  of  the  West  German  parliament  con- 
vened at  Bonn.  The  43-man  Bundesrat  elected 
Minister-President  Karl  Arnold  of  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia  as  its  president.  Erich  Kohler,  a  Chris- 
tian Democrat  like  Arnold,  was  elected  speaker  by 
the  Bundestag. 

The  Federal  Convention  of  804  (402  Bundestag 
deputies  and  402  special  delegates  from  the  state 
legislatures )  met  on  September  12  to  elect  the  first 
president  of  the  republic.  On  the  second  ballot, 
Professor  Theodor  Heuss,  65,  was  elected  with  416 
votes  against  312  for  the  Social-Democratic  leader 
Dr.  Kurt  Schumacher.  Until  his  election,  Prof. 
Heuss,  a  noted  scholar  and  writer,  was  leader  of  the 
Free  Democratic  Party.  His  election  was  assured  by 
the  support  of  the  Christian  Democrats.  The  newly 
elected  President  immediately  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice. 

On  September  14,  President  Heuss  nominated 
Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  leader  of  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocratic Union,  for  the  chancellorship.  The  nomina- 
tion of  the  73-year-old  Rhenish  politician  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Bundestag,  on  September  15,  by  the 
slimmest  possible  margin  of  one  vote  (he  received 
202  confirming  ballots).  The  unexpectedly  close 
vote  revealed  internal  dissensions  between  the 
three  parties  that  had  agreed  on  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  government  ( Christian  Democrats,  Free 
Democrats,  and  German  Party),  as  their  combined 
voting  strength  in  the  House  was  208.  On  Septem- 
ber 16,  President  Heuss  formally  appointee  Dr. 
Adenauer  as  Federal  Chancellor. 

Four  days  later,  Adenauer  presented  his  13-man 
coalition  Cabinet  to  the  Bundestag.  In  his  first  pol- 
icy statement,  the  Chancellor  expressed  his  faitn  in 
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the  system  of  free  enterprise.  He  also  appealed  to 
the  Western  Allies  to  review  their  dismantling  pol- 
icies and  rejected  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as  Ger- 
many's permanent  eastern  boundary.  The  powerful 
Social-Democratic  Party,  the  Communists,  and  sev- 
eral other  small  groups  declared  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  Adenauer  regime. 

The  Bonn  Agreement.  From  the  start  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  new  government  needed  a  success  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  i.e.  in  its  relationship 
with  the  occupying  powers,  in  order  to  bolster  its 
prestige  at  home  and  strengthen  the  shaky  founda- 
tions on  which  it  was  built.  With  considerable  skill 
and  tenacity,  Chancellor  Adenauer  applied  himself 
to  this  task.  His  efforts  were  directed  primarily  to- 
ward obtaining  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Allies' 
dismantling  program.  Although  the  list  of  German 
plants  to  be  dismantled  had  been  pared  down  al- 
ready at  the  Washington  Conference  in  April,  1949, 
the  question  of  plant  removals  was  the  No.  One 
topic  of  the  German  press  and  of  political  propa- 
gandists. 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  informal  talks  which 
Adenauer  had  with  the  High  Commissioners  in  Oc- 
tober, a  new  conference  of  the  American,  British, 
and  French  foreign  ministers  was  held  in  Paris  No- 
vember 8-10.  At  this  meeting,  all  phases  of  the 
German  problem  (in  particular,  dismantling,  rep- 
arations, security,  and  the  level  of  industry)  were 
discussed  thoroughly.  Commenting  on  the  talks,  the 
French  press  generally  took  the  line  that  the  Amer- 
ican view  had  prevailed. 

This  interpretation  was  borne  out  by  subsequent 
developments,  if  not  by  the  rather  vague  text  of  the 
communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  conference. 
In  this  statement,  the  Foreign  Ministers  "reaf- 
firmed" their  policy  of  giving  the  West  German  re- 
public a  "wide  area  of  free  determination  in  the 
conduct  of  German  affairs,"  and  indicated  that  this 
area  would  grow  wider  as  the  Bonn  Government 
"gave  confidence  that  it  was  proceeding  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  free,  democratic  and  peaceful 
Germany."  The  communique  furthermore  stated 
that  the  ministers  had  given  their  high  commission- 
ers in  Germany  "certain  instructions  and  powers 
which^will  permit  them  to  achieve  the  aims  indi- 
cated." 

The  conciliatory  spirit  toward  Germany,  which 
had  prevailed  at  the  Paris  conference,  was  further 
underlined  by  a  three-day  visit  to  Germany  with 
which  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  wound  up 
his  visit  to  Europe.  The  Secretary  arrived  at  Frank- 
furt am  Main  November  11.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Bonn,  where  he  met  and  conferred  with 
President  Heuss  and  Chancellor  Adenauer  in  a  spir- 
it of  mutual  cordiality.  Mr.  Acheson  also  made  a 
quick  trip  to  Berlin  on  November  14. 

Immediately  following  the  Acheson  visit,  the 
three  High  Commissioners  met  with  Chancellor 
Adenauer  on  the  Petersberg  for  a  series  of  confer- 
ences which  began  on  November  15  and  ended  No- 
vember 22.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the 
war  that  genuine  "negotiations"  were  carried  on  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Allies  and  a  German 
Government.  A  protocol  signed  by  the  four  parties 
concerned  on  November  22  and  published  Novem- 
ber 24  revealed  that  the  Allies  had  made  substan- 
tial concessions  to  the  Bonn  Government.  Nineteen 
plants  originally  earmarked  for  dismantling  were 
taken  off  the  reparations  list. 

The  agreement  also  provided  for  the  relaxation 
of  existing  restrictions  on  German  shipbuilding.  It 
authorized  the  construction  of  certain  types  of 
ocean-going  vessels  and  of  tankers  up  to  7,200  tons 
and  permitted  German  shipyards  again  to  build 
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and  repair  vessels  for  foreign  account.  The  High 
Commissioners  also  approved  Germany's  entry  into 
international  organizations  ( such  as  the  OEEC  and 
the  Council  of  Europe)  and  they  authorized  the 
German  Government  to  establish  consular  repre- 
sentations abroad. 

In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  Bonn  Gov- 
ernment pledged  ( 1 )  full  and  unreserved  partici- 
pation in  the  Ruhr  Authority;  (2)  cooperation  with 
the  Military  Security  Board,  organized  in  January, 
1949;  and  (3)  cooperation  in  the  decartelization 
program.  The  Bonn  ( or  Petersberg )  Agreement  re- 
moved essential  causes  of  friction  between  the  oc- 
cupation powers  and  the  German  people  and  in 
effect  it  reintroduced  Germany  into  the  interna- 
tional political  society. 

It  was  generally  well  received  in  the  German 
press,  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  tumultuous  session  of 
the  Bundestag,  November  24-25,  in  which  the  op- 
position leader  Kurt  Schumacher  labeled  the  head 
of  the  government  "Chancellor  of  the  Allies."  For 
this  intemperate  remark,  Dr.  Schumacher  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  for  20  days.  Early  in  De- 
cember, however,  the  incident  was  settled  at  a 
personal  meeting  between  Adenauer  and  Schu- 
macher. In  an  effort  to  restrain  the  agitation,  Sir 
Brian  Robertson,  speaking  for  the  High  Commis- 
sion warned  the  Germans  on  November  25  that  the 
Bonn  Agreement  "should  not  be  regarded  as  a  step- 
ping stone  for  further  demands." 

Economic  Affairs.  In  the  economic  field,  Germany 
made  spectacular  progress  in  1949.  The  full  suc- 
cess of  the  currency  reform  of  June,  1948,  became 
apparent  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Industrial  pro- 
duction soared  to  93  percent  of  the  1936  in  Octo- 
ber, as  compared  with  88  percent  in  August  and  75 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  food  situation  eased  considerably  as  short- 
ages in  many  lines  completely  disappeared.  Al- 
though the  rationing  system  officially  remained  in 
force,  in  practice  shops  and  restaurants  sold  meat, 
pastry,  and  many  otner  products  without  ration 
coupons.  Of  staple  commodities,  only  coffee,  sugar, 
butter,  and  eggs  remained  in  short  supply.  Unem- 
ployment rose  as  a  result  of  cutbacks  made  neces- 
sary by  the  currency  reform  and  reached  a  postwar 
peak  of  1,316,000  in  October. 

II.    EASTERN    GERMANY 

Developments  in  the  Soviet  zone,  in  1949,  fol- 
lowed by  and  large  the  pattern  set  in  the  West, 
with  one  significant  exception:  the  formation  of  the 
East  German  regime  was  not  preceded  by  free  and 
democratic  elections.  Meeting  in  Berlin  on  March 
18-19,  the  "People's  Council  gave  final  approval 
to  the  all-German  Constitution  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee. It  also  ordered  the  election  of  an  "All- 
German  People's  Congress"  to  ratify  the  charter 
and  set  up  a  gen  ernment,  when  the  time  came. 

On  May  15-16,  some  13.5  million  persons  eligi- 
ble to  vote  were  called  to  the  polls  to  endorse  or  re- 
ject the  single  slate  of  candidates  for  the  People's 
Congress  which  had  been  jointly  drawn  up  by  the 
so-called  "bloc  parties" — the  only  ones  permitted  to 
operate  in  the  zone.  In  casting  his  ballot  for  or 
against  the  slate,  the  voter  also  was  called  upon  to 
express  himself  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to,  "German 
unity,  a  speedy  peace  treaty,  and  withdrawal  of  all 
occupation  troops."  Although  the  balloting  thus 
had  oeen  weighted,  the  result  was  a  clearcut  set- 
back for  its  planners.  A  total  of  12,887,000  ballots 
(95.2  percent)  were  cast,  of  which  863,000  were 
declared  invalid.  Of  the  12,024,000  valid  votes. 
7,944,000  were  marked  "yes"  and  4,080,000  "no. 
The  Communists'  reaction  immediately  showed 
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that  such  a  heavy  negative  vote  had  not  been  an- 
ticipated. 

The  "Third  People's  Congress"  thus  elected  con- 
vened in  Berlin  on  May  29-30.  With  only  one 
dissenting  vote,  the  2,000  delegates  ratified  the 
Constitution.  The  Congress  also  resolved  to  send  a 
delegation  to  the  Paris  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters (see  above),  but  it  was  not  received,  due  to 
Western  opposition. 

The  Constitution  proclaimed  Germany  an  "indi- 
visible, democratic  republic."  It  vested  all  govern- 
mental authority  in  a  "Volkskammer"  representing 
"democratic  organizations,"  while  a  "Landerkam- 
mer"  was  created  to  give  a  limited  form  of  repre- 
sentation to  the  states.  During  the  summer,  the 
East  state  project  was  held  in  abeyance,  pending 
the  outcome  of  further  Soviet  attempts  at  blocking 
the  Bonn  regime.  When  all  these  failed,  the  "go- 
ahead"  signal  finally  was  given. 

Formation  of  the  "German  Democratic  Republic."  On 
October  7,  the  People's  Council,  in  session  at  Ber- 
lin, transformed  itself  into  a  "Provisional  People's 
Chamber"  (Volkskammer) .  Regular  elections  to 
this  body,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  were 
postponed  until  Oct.  15,  1950. 

Acting  with  swift  precision,  the  400-man  Cham- 
ber then  proclaimed  establishment  of  the  "German 
Democratic  Republic/'  capital  Berlin,  and  elected 
the  cochairman  of  the  SED,  or  Socialist  Unity 
Party,  Otto  Grotewohl,  Minister-President  (Pre- 
mier) of  the  new  state.  On  October  10.  the  state 
legislatures  of  the  five  eastern  zone  Lander  elected 
the  "Landerkammer"  of  34  ( plus  seven  "observers" 
from  Berlin),  completing  the  legislative  setup. 

The  stage  thus  was  set  for  the  election  of  the 
first  President  of  the  Republic  on  October  11.  Ac- 
cording to  program,  the  top  leader  of  the  Socialist 
Unity  Party,  Wilhelm  Pieck,  73,  was  elected  "unan- 
imously" by  a  show  of  hands  of  the  434  electors  of 
both  Chambers.  On  the  same  date,  General  Chu- 
ikpv  announced  the  end  of  the  Soviet  Military  Ad- 
ministration, effective  November  11.  Its  place  was 
to  be  taken  by  a  Soviet  Control  Commission,  which 
would  limit  itself  to  "necessary  supervision"  of  the 
new  republic.  On  November  7,  General  Chuikov 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Control  Commission, 
with  Vladimir  S.  Semenov  as  his  political  adviser. 

Ostensibly,  the  East  German  Government  was 
granted  by  its  sponsors  a  greater  amount  of  sover- 
eignty than  the  Bonn  regime  received  from  the 
West.  For  the  new  state  was  created  on  the  premise 
that  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  would  be  with- 
drawn in  1950,  and  it  was  given  "full  control"  of 
foreign  affairs,  a  privilege  denied  to  its  counterpart 
in  the  West. 

Minister-President  Grotewohl,  on  October  12, 
presented  his  cabinet  to  the  Volkskammer  and  de- 
livered a  policy  statement.  The  14-man  cabinet 
included  a  number  of  Christian  Democrats  and 
Liberals  along  with  a  majority  of  Communists 
(SED  and  allied  groups).  The  foreign  ministry 
went  to  a  Christian  Democrat,  Georg  Dertinger. 
The  "German  Democratic  Republic"  was  recog- 
nized, in  the  following  days,  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  among  other  Soviet 
satellite  states.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

GIBRALTAR.  A  British  colony  and  fortified  naval 
base  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  comprises  a  narrow  peninsula  which  includes  a 
long  mountain  called  the  Rock.  There  is  a  deep- 
water  Admiralty  harbor  with  an  area  of  440  acres, 
containing  3  graving  docks.  Area:  1%  square  miles. 
Total  fixed  population  (Jan.  1,  1948):  22,532.  The 
supply  of  fuel  and  provisions  to  ships  and  the  trans- 


it of  goods  to  Spain  and  Morocco  form  the  chief 
trade  of  the  port.  In  1947  revenue  totaled  £1,389,- 
375;  expenditure  £912,856.  The  governor  is  as- 
sisted in  the  administration  by  an  executive  council 
of  7  members.  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief : 
Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Kenneth  A.  N.  Anderson  (assumed  of- 
fice Mar.  21,  1947). 

GILBERT  AND  ELLICE  ISLANDS.  A  British  island  colony 
in  the  Pacific,  comprising  the  Line  Islands  and  the 
Gilbert,  Ellice,  and  Phoenix  groups.  Total  area:  312 
square  miles.  Population  (1940):  34,202.  The  is- 
lands, with  the  exception  of  Ocean  Island,  are  coral 
atolls.  The  natives  are  chiefly  Polynesians  and  Mic- 
ronesians;  there  is  no  linguistic  similarity  between 
the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  groups.  Chief  crops  are  pan- 
danus  fruit  and  coconuts.  Phosphate  is  produced 
on  Ocean  Island  ( 24,909  tons  were  exported  during 
1948).  Trade  (1947):  imports  £A73,563;  exports 
(total  figures  of  value  not  available),  copra 
£A203,936,  handicrafts,  £A2,520.  Finance 
(1948-49):  revenue  £A183,303;  expenditure 
£A596,941  (  £A  was  worth  U.S.$2.24  after  de- 
valuation in  1949).  A  resident  commissioner  (with 
headquarters  on  Ocean  Island)  administers  the 
colony  subject  to  the  control  or  the  British  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific. 

GOLD.  World  production  since  the  end  of  the  war 
has  been  very  much  lower  than  in  the  prewar  years 
or  the  peak  year  of  1940  when  total  output  was 
40,900,000  fine  oz.  Mine  operators  throughout  the 
world  have  been  squeezed  for  years  by  rising  labor 
and  other  costs  in  a  market  dominated  by  the  U.S. 
Government  buying  price  of  $35  per  fine  oz.  World 
production  in  1948  is  estimated  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Metal  Statistics  at  22,600,000  oz.,  exclu- 
sive of  Russia  and  its  satellites  (1947:  21,833,804 
oz. ).  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  produc- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1947  at  7  million  oz.,  follow- 
ing estimated  yearly  increments  of  1  million  oz. 
since  1945. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1949  was  again  the 
leading  producer  of  gold,  with  an  output  of  ap- 
proximately 11,700,000  oz.  (1948:  11,574,871  oz.). 
Russia,  whose  statistics  are  not  released,  was  esti- 
mated to  be  second  with  an  output  of  7  to  8  million 
oz.  Canada  was  third,  with  4,100,000  oz.  (1948: 
3,527,606  oz.).  The  United  States  was  fourth,  with 
1,949,000  oz.  (1948:  2,014,257  oz.).  Other  prin- 
cipal producing  regions  include  the  Gold  Coast 
(660,000  oz.)  and  the  Australian  State  of  Western 
Australia  (655,000  oz.). 

United  States.  South  Dakota  was  the  leading  gold 
producing  State  in  1949.  California,  the  leading 

Producer  in  1948,  was  second.  Utah,  the  third  pro- 
ucing  state,  was  affected  by  reduced  operations  at 
copper  mines.  — JOHN  ANTHONY 

GOLD  COAST.  A  British  colony  in  West  Africa,  along 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Attached  to  the  Gold  Coast 
for  administrative  purposes  are  Ashanti,  Northern 
Territories,  and  the  United  Nations  Trust  Territory 
of  Togoland.  Total  area,  including  the  attached 
territories:  91,843  square  miles.  Population  (pre- 
liminary, 1948  census ) :  4,095,276,  including  6,773 
non- Africans.  Chief  towns  (1948):  Accra,  135,456; 
Kumasi,  70,705;  Sekondi-Takoradi,  44,130;  Cape 
Coast,  23,061;  Koforidua,  17,715;  Tamale,  17,372; 
Wmneba,  15,920;  Obuasi,  15,833.  Education 
(1947-48):  21  government  schools  and  613  as- 
sisted schools  (including  9  secondary  schools  and 
17  training  colleges).  The  total  enrollment  of  gov- 
ernment and  assisted  schools  and  colleges  was  96,- 
885;  of  non-assisted  schools,  135,857. 
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Production  and  Trad*.  The  country  grows  sufficient 
food  for  domestic  needs;  the  government  is  making 
serious  attempts  to  increase  cultivation  of  staple 
food  crops  and  to  introduce  new  ones.  Cocoa  is  the 
principal  export  crop  ( 1949-50  crop  estimate  540 
million  Ib. ),  followed  by  oilseeds,  vegetable  oils, 
rubber,  copra,  ginger,  and  palm  kernels.  Mineral 
output  includes  gold,  manganese  ore,  bauxite,  and 
diamonds.  All  timber  is  cut  in  the  Closed  Forest 
Zone,  which  covers  about  28  percent  of  the  total 
land  area.  It  was  estimated  that  7  million  solid 
cubic  feet  were  cut  in  1947.  There  were  13  saw- 
mills in  operation  in  1947,  and  2  under  construc- 
tion. 

In  May,  1948,  the  Gold  Coast  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corporation  was  set  up,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  £100,000.  Its  purpose  was  to  establish 
industries  based  on  subsidiary  agricultural  products 
of  the  country,  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  other 
industries,  and  to  give  financial  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals and  craftsmen  who  have  the  knowledge 
and  technical  ability  but  lack  the  capital  for  private 
enterprise.  Trade  (1947):  imports,  £26,183,973; 
exports,  £22,006,780. 

Transportation.  There  were  over  500  miles  of  rail- 
road open  for  traffic  in  1948.  Total  mileage  of  all 
kinds  of  roads  was  8,022.  Accra  is  the  West  African 
terminus  of  the  trunk  air  route  between  Great  Brit- 
am  and  West  Africa.  In  1947,  Accra  was  made  a 
stop  on  the  Pan  American  Airways  run  between 
New  York  and  Johannesburg,  with  two  weekly 
flights  each  way. 

Government.  Finance  (1949—50  estimate):  reve- 
nue £11,297,270,  expenditure  £12,433,957.  The 
Gold  Coast  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted 
by  an  executive  council,  and  a  legislative  council 
of  18  elected  members  and  12  official  and  nomi- 
nated members.  Under  the  new  constitution  which 
became  effective  Mar.  29,  1946,  the  Gold  Coast  is 
the  first  British  African  colony  to  be  granted  an 
unofficial  African  majority  in  the  legislative  coun- 
cil. Governor:  Sir  Charles  Arden  Clarke  (assumed 
office  August,  1949). 

GOLF.  With  Ben  Hogan,  king  of  the  links  in  1948, 
forced  out  of  action  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident,  a  scramble  for  Little  Ben's  many  titles 
developed  and  when  the  season's  firing  had  ended 
Sam  Snead  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va.,  stood 
out  as  the  leader.  Snead  was  named  "Golfer  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Professional  Golfers'  Association, 
which  calculated  his  earnings  at  $31,593,  and 
named  him  recipient  of  the  Vardon  Trophy  for  his 
average  of  69.37  strokes  for  73  eighteen-hole 
rounds. 

Among  Snead's  achievements  were  victories  in 
the  national  P.G.A.,  Augusta  Masters',  North  and 
Sou tli  Open  and  Western  Open.  Slammin*  Sam's 
biggest  triumph  came  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  May 
31,  when  he  beat  Johnny  Palmer  of  Badin,  N.C., 
3  and  2,  in  the  36-hole  P.G.A.  final.  Snead  also 
helped  America's  Ryder  Cup  team  retain  that  cov- 
eted prize  in  their  battle  with  British  pros  at  Can- 
ton, England.  The  invaders  rallied  to  win,  7  to  5, 
before  12,000  spectators  by  winning  6  of  8  singles 
after  the  home  forces  had  taken  3  of  4  Scotch 
foursomes. 

American  amateurs  matched  the  feat  of  the  pro- 
fessionals by  routing  Britain's  Walker  Cup  team, 
10  to  2,  at  the  Winged  Foot  Club  in  Mamaroneck, 
N.Y.  Oddly  enough,  the  only  singles  match  the 
visitors  captured  was  the  No.  1  test,  in  which  Ron- 
nie White  beat  Willie  Turnesa,  then  the  American 
amateur  champion,  4  and  3.  Charles  Coe  of  Okla- 
homa City  shone  as  amateur  leader,  capping  his 


campaign  by  winning  the  National  Amateur  at  Ro- 
chester, N.Y.,  on  September  3.  In  becoming  the 
first  player  from  the  Southwest  to  win  the  title, 
Coe  set  a  modern  record  for  the  event  with  his 
ll-and-10  victory  over  Rufus  Kins  of  Wichita, 
Texas.  King  had  dethroned  Turnesa  the  day  before. 

The  national  open  crown  was  won  by  Gary  Mid- 
dlecoff  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  posted  a  286  at  the 
Medinah  Country  Club  in  Chicago.  Snead  and 
Clavton  Heafner  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  tied  for  second 
with  287.  Lloyd  Mangrum  of  Chicago  was  one  of 
the  few  stars  to  repeat,  successfully  defending  his 
Ail-American  Open  crown  at  Tarn  o'Shanter  in 
Chicago,  where  he  scored  276.  Snead  carded  a  277. 

Bobby  Locke,  the  South  African,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  P.G.A.  officials  for  not  keeping  prpm- 
isea  dates,  and  was  missing  from  the  American 
scene,  but  he  did  help  the  British  keep  their  major 
titles  from  falling  into  American  hands.  Locke  an- 
nexed the  British  Open;  Max  McCready,  an  Irish- 
man, won  amateur  honors;  and  Miss  Frances  Ste- 
phens of  Lancashire  took  women's  laurels. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Porter  of  Philadelphia  won  the 
U.S.  women's  amateur  title,  the  junior  crown  going 
to  15-year-old  Marlene  Bauer  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  generally  hailed  as  the  feminine  star  of  the 
year.  Other  major  title  winners  follow: 

MEN'S.  World  Open  (at  Tarn  o'Shanter) — John- 
ny Palmer,  Badin,  N.C.;  All- American  Amateur — 
Frank  Stranahan,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Canadian  Open — 
E.  J.  Harrison,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Canadian  Ama- 
teur— Richard  Chapman,  Pmehurst,  N.C.;  North 
and  South  Amateur — Frank  Stranahan;  Western 
Amateur — Frank  Stranahan;  Irish  Open — Harry 
Bradshaw,  Dublin;  U.S.  Seniors — Joseph  Wells, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  National  Collegiate  A.A. — 
Harvic  Ward,  North  Carolina;  N.C.A.A.  Team — 
North  Texas  State;  National  Junior — Guy  Brewer, 
Jr.,  Lexington,  Ky  ;  National  Public  Links — Ken 
Towns,  Burlingame,  Calif. 

WOMEN'S.  National  Open — Louise  Suggs,  Lithia 
Springs,  Ga.;  All- American  Open — Louise  Suggs; 
Western  Open — Louise  Suggs;  Western  Amateur — 
Helen  Sigel,  Philadelphia;  Canadian  Amateur  Open 
— Grace  De  Moss,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  North  and  South 
— Peggy  Kirk,  Fmdlay,  Ohio;  Titleholders' — Peg- 
gy Kirk;  U.S.  Senior— Mrs.  Robert  Beard,  Vil- 
lanova,  Pa.;  National  Intercollegiate — Marilyn 
Smith,  Kansas.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE,  U.S.  (GPO).  The  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  was  created  by  Congres- 
sional Joint  Resolution  25,  June  23,  1860.  A  then- 
existing  commercial  printing  plant  was  purchased 
for  $135,000,  under  an  appropriation  made  Feb. 
18,  1861.  Possession  was  taken  Mar.  4,  1861,  and 
the  office  was  named  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. It  is  now  the  largest  and  best-equipped  print- 
ing plant  in  the  world.  The  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  are  outlined  and  defined  in  the 
Printing  Act  of  Tan.  12,  1895,  as  amended  (28  Stat. 
603;  U.S.C.  Title  44). 

Purpose.  The  Government  Printing  Office  exe- 
cutes orders  for  printing  and  binding  placed  by 
Congress  and  the  departments,  independent  estab- 
lishments, and  agencies  of  tne  Federal  Govern- 
ment; furnishes,  on  order,  blank  paper,  inks,  and 
similar  supplies  to  all  Governmental  activities;  dis- 
tributes Government  publications  as  required  by 
law.  and  maintains  necessary  catalogs  ana  a  library 
of  these  publications;  prints,  for  sale  to  the  public, 
such  documents  as  are  not  of  a  confidential  nature. 

The  total  area  occupied  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  proper  in  1949  was  1,396,973 
square  feet  or  32.1  acres.  During  the  fiscal  year 
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1949,  it  was  necessary  to  place  orders  with  outside 
contractors  for  printing  in  the  amount  of  $12,141,- 
360,  as  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  unable 
to  handle  the  volume  of  printing  ordered.  The  val- 
ue of  the  office  buildings  in  1949  was  $11,951,623; 
machinery  and  equipment,  $7,162,814;  making  the 
total  value  of  the  plant,  $19,114,436. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949,  there  were  6,276 
employees  on  the  rolls  with  a  payroll  of  $24,309,- 
128.  The  office  made  charges  for  588,201,507  cop- 
ies of  publications  of  all  classes.  This  total  included 
5,391,416  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record; 
3,274,945  copies  of  the  Federal  Register;  4,991,- 
222  copies  of  specifications  of  patents,  trademarks, 
designs,  etc.;  and  366,588  copies  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice Official  Gazette.  The  number  of  postal  cards 
printed  amounted  to  3,217  million  ana  money  or- 
ders, 1,546,963.  The  Stores  Section  and  warehouses 
handled  approximately  2,000  carloads  of  paper 
weighing  99,933,944  ib.  The  Division  of  Public 
Documents  mailed  out  124,190,943  publications; 
its  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Government  publica- 
tions during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,228,818.  The 
total  charges  made  to  Congress  and  all  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $53,- 
771,185.  — JOHN  J.  DEVINY 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  Official  designation  for  the  political 
union  embracing  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
Great  Britain,  together  with  Northern  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  forms  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland.  For  statistical  purposes  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  Channel  Islands  are  included  under  Great  Brit- 
ain. Capital,  London.  (See  IRELAND,  NORTHERN.) 
Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  Great  Britain, 
the  census  population  of  1931,  and  the  estimated 
total  population  on  June  30,  1948  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 


Area  in 

Population 

Divisions 

sq.  mi. 

19S1 

1948 

England  »    . 
Wales 

60,874 
.     7,466 

37,794,0031 
2,1  5S.374/ 

43,502,000 

Scotland 

30,405 

4,842,980 

5,169,000 

Itle  of  Man 
Channel  Islands 

221 
75 

49,308  \ 
93,205  / 

140,000  b 

Total 


89,041 


44,937,444        48,811,000 


•  Including  Monmouthshire.    b  1941  estimates. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(including  Northern  Ireland)  was  50,033,000  on 
June  30,  1948.  The  density  of  the  population  in 
1948  was  747  per  square  mile  for  England  and 
Wales.  Chief  cities:  London  (capital),  8,244,370 
inhabitants;  Glasgow,  1,106,000;  Birmingham, 
1,097,900;  Liverpool,  769.170;  Sheffield,  514,290; 
Leeds,  498,650;  Edinburgh,  487,200.  In  1947  two 
population  records  were  set:  the  birth  rate  of  20.5 
per  1,000  was  the  highest  in  26  years  and  the  infant 
death  rate  of  41  per  1,000  was  the  lowest  on  rec- 
ord. Provisional  figures  for  1948  indicated  a  fall  in 
the  birth  rate  to  17.9.  From  January,  1946  to 
March,  1949,  485,000  British  persons  emigrated  to 
destinations  outside  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

Education.  Elementary  education  is  provided  free 
throughout  Great  Britain.  Under  this  heading  are 
included  large  numbers  of  schools  providing  sec- 
ondary education.  The  Education  Act  of  1944, 
effective  Apr.  1,  1945,  provided  for  raising  the 
school-leaving  age  for  all  children  to  15  immedi- 
ately, and  to  16  as  soon  as  more  schools  could  be 
bulk.  Secondary  education  was  made  compulsory 
for  all,  and  children  leaving  school  at  16  were  re- 


quired to  attend  special  County  Colleges  several 
hours  a  week  in  their  employers'  time.  In  1949 
the  number  attending  was  above  200,000.  In  Scot- 
land all  forms  of  post-primary  education  are  pro- 
vided free,  except  in  a  few  schools.  The  "public" 
(endowed)  schools  of  England  are  outside  of  the 
state  system. 

There  are  12  universities  in  England,  4  in  Scot- 
land, and  one  in  Wales.  Total  university  enrolment 
in  1948-49  was  86,494. 

Religion.  The  Church  of  England,  with  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  form  of  government,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (Presbyterian)  are  the  estab- 
lished churches  of  the  respective  countries.  In 
Wales  the  church  was  disestablished  in  1920.  In 
England  and  Wales  the  leading  denominations,  in 
order  of  membership,  are  Church  of  England,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  Methodist,  Congregationalist,  Bap- 
tist, and  Calvinistic  Methodist. 

Production.  Great  Britain  is  a  predominantly  man- 
ufacturing country,  with  iron  and  steel  and  their 
products  and  textiles  the  leading  industries  in 
value  of  product.  Manufacturing  employed  more 
than  8  million  of  the  23  million  employed  persons 
in  1949.  The  index  of  production  in  mid-1949  was 
118  (1946  =  100).  Steel  production  in  September, 
1949  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  15.9  million  tons, 
about  twice  as  high  as  the  average  in  the  mturwar 
period  and  about  40  percent  above  the  1935-38 
average.  Cotton  yarn  deliveries  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1949  were  100  million  tons,  compared  with 
a  quarterly  average  of  83  million  in  1946  and  145 
million  1935-37.  Coal  production  for  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  year  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  213  million  tons,  an  increase  over  1948. 

The  merchant  ship  tonnage  under  construction 
in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  Sept.  1, 
1949,  was  2.1  million  gross  tons,  slightly  less  than 
the  record  figure  of  2.2  million  tons  in  June,  1948. 
Great  Britain  s  share  of  world  tonnage  construction 
in  1949  was  45.5  percent. 

Although  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people 
live  on  the  land,  with  high  mechanization  Great 
Britain  was  producing  about  one-half  of  her  food 
supply  in  1949,  as  against  one-third  before  World 
War  II.  The  acreages  of  the  chief  crops  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  of  size,  were  those  of  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  The  index  of  agricultural 
production  in  September,  1949  was  275  (1936- 
38  =  100).  In  1948  there  were  approximately  18 
million  sheep  and  10  million  cattle  in  Great  Britain. 
The  number  of  unemployed  averaged  less  than 
300,000  in  1949. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1948  imports  were  £2,079.5 
million;  exports  £1,647.8  million,  and  the  adverse 
balance  £431.7  million.  In  the  first  seven  months 
of  1949  imports  were  £1,309.3  million;  exports 
£1,068.8  million  and  the  deficit  £240.5  million. 
Leading  exports  in  the  first  half  of  1949:  vehicles 
(road,  rail,  sea,  and  air),  machinery,  cotton  prod- 
ucts, and  iron  and  steel  products.  Leading  exports 
to  the  United  States,  whisky  and  woolen  goods. 
Chief  imports  in  the  first  half  of  1949:  cotton,  wool, 
meat,  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  April-May, 
1949,  10.1  percent  of  British  imports  came  from 
the  United  States,  which  took  2.4  percent  of  British 
exports.  Europe  ( and  dependencies )  sent  26.2  per- 
cent of  British  imports  and  took  28.4  percent  of 
British  exports. 

Finance.  The  financial  year  1948-49  showed  ex- 
penditure of  £3,721  million;  revenue  of  £4,073 
million,  and  a  surplus  of  £352  million.  Estimates 
for  1949-50  provided  for  expenditure  of  £3,826 
million,  revenue  of  £3,840  million  and  a  surplus  of 
£14  million.  Gold  and  dollar  reserves  declined 
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from  £  1,828  million  at  the  end  of  1948  to  £  1,404 
million  on  Sept.  30,  1949.  National  income  in  1948 
was  £9,675  million. 

Transportation.  The  state-owned  British  railways 
had  53,000  miles  of  track  in  1949.  About  2,400 
miles  of  inland  waterways  were  operated.  En- 
trances of  vessels  into  British  ports  with  cargo  in 
foreign  trade  in  August,  1949,  at  5.48  million  tons 
net,  reached  a  record  level  for  any  month  since 
August,  1939,  and  showed  an  increase  of  13  per- 
cent compared  with  August,  1948.  Clearances  with 
cargo,  at  4.04  million  tons  net,  were  also  the 
highest  since  before  the  war  and  23  percent  greater 
than  a  year  earlier. 

The  3  state-owned  airways  corporations  showed 
3,877,000  miles  flown  in  June,  1949,  almost  exactly 
the  same  figure  as  in  June,  1948.  However,  pas- 
senger miles  flown,  mail- ton  miles  and  freight- ton 
miles  increased  by  6.7  percent,  7.9  percent,  and 
20.2  percent  respectively  in  the  same  period.  The 
state-owned  cable  and  wireless  company  carried  a 
record  amount  of  traffic  (  £11.5  million)  in  1948, 
yielding  improved  revenues  which  covered  rising 
costs. 

Government.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland  is  a  limited  monarchy 
with  an  unwritten  constitution,  under  which  final 
legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  houses,  acting 
through  a  Cabinet  drawn  from  its  members.  Parlia- 
ment is  the  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the 
territories  held  by  Great  Britain,  except  for  the 
self -governing  dominions. 

The  upper  house,  the  House  of  Lords,  consists 
of  844  peers.  These  include  26  bishops,  16  Scottish 
representative  peers,  8  Irish  representative  peers, 
and  several  law  lords  who  hold  life  peerages  only, 
as  well  as  the  large  body  of  hereditary  peers.  Since 
1911  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  matters 
of  legislation  has  been  severely  limited  and  in  1949 
further  limitation  was  voted;  but  it  remains  the 
highest  court  of  judicature.  The  lower  house,  the 
House  of  Commons,  consists  of  640  members  ( 625 
after  the  next  general  election )  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  on  the  basis  of  one  member  for  every 
70,000  of  the  population.  The  maximum  duration 
of  Parliament  is  5  years. 

In  July,  1945,  as  a  result  of  the  first  general  elec- 
tion since  1935,  the  wartime  Coalition  (largely 
Conservative)  Government  was  succeeded  by  a 
Labour  Government  with  an  absolute  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  standing  of  the  chief 
parties  after  the  election  was  as  follows:  Labour, 
393;  Conservative,  189;  Liberal,  12;  Liberal  Na- 
tional, 13;  Independent,  14. 

Sovereign:  King  George  VI,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  upon  the  abdication  of  Edward  VIII  on 
Dec.  10,  1936.  Prime  Minister,  Clement  R.  Attlee 
(Labour);  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Ernest  Bevin  (Labour);  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, Sir  Stafford  Cripps  (Labour);  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  Winston  Churchill  (Conservative). 

Events,  1949.  The  British  scene  was  dominated  by 
two  series  of  events :  the  trade  difficulties  and  dollar 
shortages  which  culminated  in  the  devaluation  of 
the  pound  sterling  in  September,  and  the  confer- 
ences connected  with  international  organizations 
and  foreign  affairs  in  general  which  devolved  upon 
Great  Britain  because  of  the  new  ties  formed  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Of  the  two,  domestic  difficulties 
were  by  far  the  more  engrossing  and  disturbing. 

Tracfo  Reverses.  The  financial  crisis  of  the  early 
summer  was  the  more  disappointing  because  the 
first  quarter's  figures  appeared  to  show  great  gains. 
The  dollar  deficit  was  reduced  in  January-March 


to  $328  million,  total  exports  were  $613  million  a 
month  as  compared  with  $147  million  in  1938, 
and  production  in  manufacturing  and  mining  was 
well  above  the  1948  level. 

By  the  end  of  April  it  was  evident  that  the  tide 
had  turned,  and  when  the  second  quarter  was  over 
the  dollar  deficit  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  for 
the  first  quarter.  In  June  sales  to  the  United  States, 
the  only  source  of  dollars  in  quantity,  were  less 
than  three-fifths  of  the  monthly  average  for  Jan- 
uary-March. 

Budgef  Warning*.  Internally  the  financial  picture 
seemed  at  first  reassuring,  for  the  year  1948-49 
ended  on  March  31  with  a  oudget  surplus  of  $1,400 
million  which  was  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  gave  warning,  however,  when  he 
introduced  the  budget  for  1949-50  in  April,  that 
no  real  relief  from  the  very  high  level  or  taxation 
could  be  expected. 

Cripps  told  his  public  that  they  could  not  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  As  long  as  the  defense 
forces  and  the  social  services,  which  together  took 
a  third  of  the  budget  expenditures,  were  main- 
tained at  existing  levels  taxation  would  be  heavy. 
Defense  expenditures  could  be  reduced  only  when 
there  was  a  complete  change  in  the  international 
situation."  He  did  not  believe  that  anyone  was 
"prepared  to  recommend  the  cutting  down  of 
the  social  services."  The  redistribution  of  income 
through  taxation  could  not  go  much  further;  in 
fact,  it  had  gone  so  far  already  that  to  a  consider- 
able extent  those  who  received  social  services  were 
paying  the  taxes  to  provide  them.  The  only  way 
put,  Cripps  concluded,  was  creating  more  wealtn 
instead  of  redistributing  that  on  hand. 

Discussions  with  OEEC.  Scarcely  had  this  gloomy 
prospect  been  told  when  the  British  people  re- 
ceived discouraging  news  from  Paris,  where  the 
representatives  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  were  meeting 
with  EGA  Administrator  Paul  Hoffman  to  discuss 
the  arrangements  for  Marshall  Aid.  There  it  soon 
became  plain  that^Sir  Stafford  Cripps  was  uneasy 
about  his  country's  gold  and  dollar  reserve,  and 
that  he  was  reluctant  to  consent  to  the  transfera- 
bility  of  unused  EGA  sterling  credits  to  third  coun- 
tries, because  they  could  be  so  used  as  to  drain  out 
Great  Britain's  dollar  exchange. 

The  facts  soon  came  out;  and  actuallv  there  was 
no  possibility  or  intention  of  concealing  them. 
American  purchases  from  Great  Britain  were  fall- 
ing off  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  and  the 
dollar  gap  was  widening.  To  make  matters  worse, 
rumors  of  the  coming  devaluation  of  the  pound 
which  began  to  circulate  in  April  caused  foreign 
buyers  of  British  goods  to  postpone  their  purchases 
in  the  Lope  of  buying  more  cheaply  later.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  vear  the  3-months' 
deficit  was  $628  million,  against  $328  million  in 
the  first  quarter. 

Import  Cufs.  The  difficulties  with  OEEC  were 
patched  up  by  a  compromise.  On  July  6  Cripps  an- 
nounced that  Great  Britain's  gold  and  dollar  re- 
serve was  down  to  $1,624  million,  well  below  the 
recognized  safety  line  of  $2,000  million.  American 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Snyder  and  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Finance  Douglas  Abbott  went  at 
once  to  London  for  conferences,  but  the  resulting 
communique  was  unrevealing  except  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  three  finance  ministers  had  been  called 
in  Washington  in  September. 

The  finance  ministers  of  the  dominions  were 
hurriedly  sent  for  by  Cripps  and  on  July  13  a  6-day 
conference  began  in  London.  Cripps  announced 
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on  July  14  that  Great  Britain  must  cut  imports  from 
dollar  countries  by  25  percent.  The  officials  assem- 
bled represented  the  chief  countries  in  the  sterling 
area,  for  whose  dollar  deficit  Great  Britain  was  re- 
sponsible; for  the  non-Commonwealth  countries  in 
the  sterling  area  were  not  important  financially; 
and  Canada,  a  dollar  country  rather  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sterling  area,  was  involved  in  the  dollar 
shortage  just  as  the  United  States  was  involved. 

The  communiqu^  issued  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference of  Commonwealth  finance  ministers  on  July 
18  contained  the  promise  of  the  ministers  to  recom- 
mend to  their  governments  that  they  follow  Great 
Britain  by  reducing  imports  from  dollar  countries 
by  25  percent  in  1949-50.  Canada,  as  a  dollar 
country  itself,  and  South  Africa,  a  gold-producing 
country  which  made  its  own  financial  arrange- 
ments, were  of  course  excluded.  The  remaining 
countries  did  in  fact  in  the  next  few  months  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  keep  the  promises  made. 

Pound  D*va/uofion.  The  decision  to  devalue  the 
pound  from  $4.03  to  $2.80  was  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  before  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin 
and  Sir  Stafford  Cnpps  left  Great  Britain  on  Au- 
gust 31  for  the  Washington  conference,  although 
that  fact  was  not  known  until  after  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  devaluation  was  made  on  Septem- 
ber 18.  The  somewhat  barren  commumqu6  issued 
at  the  end  of  that  conference  on  September  12  lost 
whatever  popular  interest  it  ever  attracted  as  soon 
as  the  devaluation  announcement  went  out  from 
London. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  spoke  from  the  Cabinet  Room 
at  10  Downing  Street  at  9.15  Sunday  evening — 
when  banks  were  closed — to  make  the  announce- 
ment that  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  was  cut 
as  from  that  moment  by  30.5  percent.  Immediately 
other  countries  followed,  and  by  October  18  there 
were  28  which  had  adjusted  downward  the  value 
of  their  currencies.  They  included  all  of  the  domin- 
ions except  Pakistan.  Canada  chose  a  10  percent 
devaluation,  in  the  obvious  hope  that  Great  Brit- 
ain could  still  have  the  hoped-for  improvement  in 
sales  to  Canada  while  Canada  herself  could  im- 
prove her  position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States. 

Since  the  driving  force  towards  devaluation  was 
the  hope  of  selling  more  cheaply  in  dollar  countries 
and  thereby  narrowing  the  dollar  gap,  the  nub  of 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps'  problem  at  home  was  the  pre- 
vention of  British  costs  from  rising.  This  was  to  be 
a  long-term  struggle;  and  before  it  could  be  grap- 
pled with  Parliament  was  recalled  at  the  request  of 
Winston  Churchill,  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
Clement  Davies.  At  the  end  of  a  heated  3-day  de- 
bate a  motion  for  the  approval  of  devaluation  and 
the  Washington  agreement  was  carried,  and  an 
Opposition  amendment  was  lost  by  350  votes  to 
212. 

Further  Cufs.  Since  Great  Britain's  exports  to  dol- 
lar areas  could  be  increased  only  by  the  diversion 
of  manpower  and  other  productive  facilities  from 
other  export  areas  or  from  the  home  market,  the 
British  public  waited,  with  both  eagerness  and  ap- 
prehension, to  know  what  was  expected  of  it.  The 
budgetary  economy  cuts,  when  these  were  an- 
nounced by  Prime  Minister  Attlee  on  October  24, 
amounted  to  less  than  most  people  expected.  The 
total  was  £250  million  ($700  million  at  the  new 
rate  of  exchange). 

The  chief  cuts  were  in  the  projected  expendi- 
tures for  housing,  food  subsidies,  and  defense.  On 
the  revenue  side,  nominal  charges  were  fixed  for 
prescriptions  issued  under  the  National  Health  Act. 
The  economies  in  public  spending."  said  The 
Times  (London)  on  October  26,  "are  too  small,  too 


slow  in  their  effect,  and  too  uncertain  of  achieve- 
ment. .  .  .  Seldom  can  so  important  a  proclama- 
tion, made  in  all  the  surroundings  of  great  national 
drama,  have  seemed  so  sad  a  tale  of  opportunities 


Holding  the  Wage  line.  Persuading  trade-unionists 
to  refrain  from  asking  for  increased  wages  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  facing  the  Government 
after  devaluation.  The  cost  of  living  was  bound  to 
rise  as  soon  as  the  increased  cost  of  foreign  food 
imports  was  felt,  although  estimates  varied  as  to 
the  precise  degree;  and  for  a  Labour  Government 
to  ask  its  supporters  to  narrow  the  margin  between 
income  and  absolutely  necessary  expenditures  pred- 
icated a  high  degree  of  patriotism  and  economic 
understanding  on  both  sides. 

Nevertheless  the  task  was  somehow  accom- 
plished. The  Trades  Union  Congress  set  up  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  consider  the  effect  of  devaluation 
on  wages  and  prices.  At  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber the  committee's  plan  to  suspend  the  agreements 
under  which  the  wages  of  about  1,500,000  workers 
were  tied  to  the  cost  of  living  was  rejected  by  the 
leaders  of  the  unions  affected,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  special  committee's  stabilization  plans  were  to 
be  seriously  handicapped. 

On  November  14  the  special  committee,  after  a 
2-hour  talk  with  Cabinet  ministers,  appealed  to  all 
unions  concerned  in  wage  claims  to  postpone  nego- 
tiations until  the  Trades  Union  Congress  General 
Council  could  make  a  full  statement.  The  appeal 
affected  about  4  million  out  of  the  8  million  mem- 
bership of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  On  Novem- 
ber 23  it  was  announced  that  the  General  Council 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  had  by  a  large  ma- 
jority accepted  the  report  of  its  special  economic 
committee  urging  a  standstill  in  wage  demands  for 
the  coming  year,  and  that  the  TUC  advised  its  190 
affiliated  unions  against  any  action  that  might  dis- 
turb the  country's  economic  equilibrium  with  ad- 
verse political  effects. 

Great  Britain  and  EC  A.  As  the  largest  single  recip- 
ient of  Marshall  Plan  funds,  Great  Bntain  was 
aware  that  her  recovery  efforts  were  under  special 
scrutiny.  Although  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer felt  that  he  could  not  agree  fully  to  EGA  de- 
mands for  the  convertibility  of  trade  credits  into 
dollars  at  the  time  of  the  OEEC  negotiations  in 
June,  at  almost  every  other  point  an  effort  was 
made  to  carry  out  suggestions  emanating  from  EGA 
sources. 

Administrator  Hoffman's  emphasis  on  lowered 
manufacturing  costs  and  competitive  world  prices 
was  received  in  Great  Britain  with  approval,  and 
no  doubt  was  influential  when  the  decision  on  de- 
valuation was  made.  At  the  beginning  of  July  it 
was  obvious  that  success  along  these  lines  could 
not  come  quickly  enough  to  avert  the  imminent 
crisis  in  foreign  exchange,  and  $1,578  million  was 
the  amount  of  aid  requested  by  Great  Britain  for 
1949-50.  The  amount  allocated  by  EGA  was 
$643.2  million. 

Hoffman's  urging  of  economic  integration  in 
Europe  made  it  necessary  for  British  officials  to 
underline  Great  Britain's  divided  allegiance.  In  his 
statement  before  the  Council  of  OEEC  in  Paris, 
on  November  1,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  spoke  of  Great 
Britain's  position  in  the  Commonwealth  and  as  the 
center  of  the  sterling  area,  "the  largest  multilateral 
trading  area  of  the  world,"  and  declared,  "Our 
position  is  such  that  we  could  not  'integrate'  our 
economy  with  that  of  Europe  in  any  manner  that 
would  prejudice  the  full  discharge  of  these  oth- 
er responsibilities."  Cripps  added,  however,  that 
Great  Britain  would  now  go  forward,  "with  bolder 
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steps,  swift  though  unhurried,  to  bring  us  farther 
along  our  road  of  economic  cooperation." 

International  Conferences.  After  a  long  period  of 
immersion  in  economic  affairs,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons heard  on  November  17  an  impressive  review 
by  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  of  the  work 
done  in  international  organizations  and  the  confer- 
ences attended  by  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
since  the  last  report  was  made  to  the  House  in 
July.  Bevin  dealt  particularly  with  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  meetings  concerned  with  European 
affairs. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  participated  in  the  first 
meetings  for  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of 
Europe,  at  Strasbourg,  in  August,  and  again  on 
November  3-5  he  joined  the  Council  of  Ministers 
for  the  setting  up  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  Here 
Bevin  continued  to  emphasize  the  British  policy 
of  recognizing  the  Committee  of  Ministers  as  repre- 
sentatives of  various  parties  rather  than  one,  and 
of  insisting  on  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  was  composed  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  not  of  representatives  of  governments. 

Atlantic  Pact.  Work  on  the  defense  provisions  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  signed  in  Washington 
April  4,  required  frequent  consultation.  In  August 
the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  welcomed  to  London  the 
American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  discussed  with 
them  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  on  the  military  organ- 
ization of  the  Western  Union,  headed  by  Field- 
Marshal  Montgomery.  After  the  Washington  finan- 
cial conference  Bevin  met  with  the  Atlantic  Pact 
foreign  ministers  in  Washington.  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Lord  FYaser  represented  Great  Britain  at  de- 
fense talks,  in  Pans,  in  November. 

Early  in  November  Bevin  proposed  an  immedi- 
ate meeting  of  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  French 
Foreign  Secretary  Schuman,  and  himself  in  Paris 
to  discuss  the  future  of  western  policy  in  Germany. 
The  intricate  problems  discussed  were  no  doubt 
troublesome,  but  the  conference  was  later  de- 
scribed by  Acheson  as  "entirely  harmonious  and 
completely  successful."  Halting  of  the  dismantling 
of  German  industries,  to  which  Great  Britain  had 
been  slow  to  assent,  soon  followed. 

The  Far  East.  The  British  sloop  Amethyst  was  fired 
upon  in  April  while  on  her  way  up  the  Yangtze 
River  with  supplies  for  the  British  Embassy  at 
Nanking,  and  17  men  were  killed  and  20  wounded. 
The  Amethyst  made  her  escape  to  Hong  Kong  in 
August.  The  House  of  Commons  was  informed  on 
May  5  of  the  Government's  decision  to  reinforce 
the  Hong  Kong  garrison,  which  at  that  time  stood 
at  6,000. 

Foreign  Secretary  Bevin,  in  reply  to  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  16,  said 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  continue  recognizing 
the  Nationalist  Government  in  China,  but  tnat  the 
Government  had  not  yet  decided  to  recognize  the 
Communist  regime.  Bevin  explained  that  Great 
Britain  wished  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Common- 
wealth countries  and  other  friendly  powers,  and 
that  consultations  were  still  taking  place.  It  was 
known  that  Australian  Foreign  Secretary  Herbert 
Evatt  had  proposed  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
for  the  meeting  of  Commonwealth  foreign  ministers 
in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  early  in  1950.  It  was  believed 
that  a  reluctant  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  France  was  a  deterrent  to  im- 
mediate recognition  of  the  Communist  regime. 

Relations  with  Eire.  Relations  between  Eire,  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  republic  outside  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  on  April  18  (see  EIRE),  and 
the  British  Government  were  somewhat  strained 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland 


bill  in  May.  The  bill  recognized  the  secession  of 
the  Republic  from  the  Commonwealth  and  de- 
clared that,  notwithstanding,  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land was  "not  a  foreign  country  for  the  purposes 
of  any  law  in  force  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  any  colony,  protectorate,  or  United 
Kingdom  trust  territory."  This  meant,  chiefly,  that 
the  Irish  were  to  retain  the  privileges  of  British 
citizenship  in  Great  Britain. 

The  bill  carried,  however,  a  clause  guaranteeing 
that  Northern  Ireland  would  not  be  taken  away 
"without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  of  Northern 
Ireland."  The  resentment  aroused  in  Eire  by  this 
provision  was  reflected  in  the  debates  in  the  Com- 
mons and  the  Lords.  In  some  quarters  the  plain 
language  of  the  bill  was  regretted,  but  the  ease 
with  which  the  bill  was  passed  showed  that  the 
large  majority  agreed  with  Herbert  Morrison,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
British  Government  to  take  the  initiative  to  dimin- 
ish the  territory  of  Great  Britain. 

Commonwealth  Affairs.  Although  an  unusually 
large  number  of  significant  Commonwealth  con- 
ferences were  held  in  1949,  the  only  important 
change  in  Commonwealth  relations — aside  from 
the  recognition  of  the  secession  of  Eire,  an  estab- 
lished fact  before  the  year  began — was  the  result 
of  an  agreement  on  a  new  position  for  India.  The 
question  was  whether  India,  which  had  decided 
upon  the  status  of  a  republic,  could  now  remain  a 
member  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Ceylon,  and  the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs  met  in  London  April  22-28  to  ex- 
change views  on  this  question.  The  declaration  is- 
sued on  April  28  by  the  representatives  answered 
the  question  in  the  affirmative.  Since  India  wished 
to  remain  a  member,  and  affirmed  her  "acceptance 
of  the  King  as  the  symbol  of  the  free  association  of 
its  independent  member  nations  and  as  such  the 
Head  or  the  Commonwealth,"  the  governments  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose 
membership  was  not  thereby  changed,  recognized 
India's  continuing  membership  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  declaration. 

The  agreement  was  warmly  welcomed  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  where  Winston 
Churchill,  a  persistent  opponent  of  the  "liquidation 
of  the  British  Empire,"  as  he  once  expressed  it,  told 
on  April  28  of  his  "unfeigned  pleasure"  at  the  de- 
cision. Churchill's  remarks  were  made  after  full 
discussion  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Conservative 
"shadow  Cabinet"  and  therefore  set  the  tone  for 
ensuing  Conservative  discussion.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  note  of  hopeful  good  will  heard  from  the 
chief  parties  in  the  Commons  was  equally  apparent. 

The  British  Government  appeared  cool  toward 
proposals  for  a  new  British  dominion  in  central  Af- 
rica which  were  heard  from  time  to  time.  The  do- 
minion, as  sketched  unofficially  by  representatives 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  with  occa- 
sion comments  from  Northern  Rhodesia,  would  in- 
clude the  three  areas.  The  British  Government's 
policy  appeared  to  be  that  any  federation  proposal 
should  first  be  approved  by  the  natives  of  the  re- 
gions; and  since  Southern  Rhodesia,  already  a  self- 
governing  colony,  had  a  white  supremacy  policy 
similar  to  that  of  South  Africa,  native  interests  op- 
posed union. 

Groundnuts  Plan.  Although  the  news  could  not 
have  been  unexpected,  the  report  on  the  East  Af- 
rican groundnuts  (peanuts)  plan  made  public  on 
November  1  caused  disappointment  amounting  to 
shock.  The  report  was  given  by  the  Overseas  Food 
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Corporation,  a  government-sponsored  company 
that  took  charge  of  the  project  on  Mar.  1,  1948. 
The  Overseas  Food  Corporation  had  taken  over  the 
work  from  the  United  Africa  Company,  which  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  original  operations, 
after  approval  in  September  1946  by  a  mission  sent 
out  by  the  Colonial  Office.  The  purpose  of  the  proj- 
ect, for  which  liberal  appropriations  were  made, 
was  the  improvement  of  Great  Britain's  supply  of 
oils  and  other  foods. 

The  report  showed  that  the  corporation  had 
spent  £23  million  but  had  accomplished  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  task  of  utilizing  millions  of 
acres  of  previously  wild  African  bushland.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Opposition  called  for  an  in- 
vestigation, after  allegations  had  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  efficiency  of  personnel  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  financial  accounting.  The  inquiry  was 
voted  down  on  November  21  by  315  votes  to  161. 

!*•  SfeeJ  Bill.  The  course  through  Parliament  of 
the  bill  nationalizing  steel  was  even  stormier  than 
in  1948.  This  single  effort  of  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment to  nationalize  a  manufacturing  industry 
aroused  strong  opposition  from  the  beginning,  but 
the  critical  legislative  stage,  the  secona  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  achieved  late  in  1948. 

When  the  House  of  Lords  took  up  the  bill  in 
the  spring  of  1949  it  was  apparent  that  the  Lords 
intended  to  exert  their  right  to  urge  amendments. 
They  passed  amendments  in  June  which  would 
postpone  vesting  day  from  May  1,  1950  to  July  1, 
1951  and  would  delay  the  operation  of  the  whole 
plan  until  Oct.  1,  1950,  and  thus  permit  the  issue 
to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

This  action  cost  the  House  of  Commons  a  30- 
hour  session  in  exceptionally  hot  weather  on  July 
26-27.  The  Lords  had  sent  them  some  60  amend- 
ments which  must  be  methodically  dealt  with,  and 
it  was  near  the  end  of  the  long  sitting  when  they 
were  able  to  dispose  of  and  defeat  the  measure 
postponing  the  effective  date  to  July  1,  1951. 

Compromise  and  Passage.  On  July  28,  near  the 
end  of  the  Parliamentary  session,  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  to  insist  on  its  amendments.  The 
struggle  between  the  two  houses  was  followed  by 
an  armistice  of  more  than  3  months,  while  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  or  was  occupied  with  dollar 
gap  and  devaluation  questions. 

On  November  15  the  Minister  of  Supply  offered 
the  compromise— amendments  which  would  post- 
pone the  vesting  date  to  a  date  to  be  chosen  in 
1951.  On  November  24  the  House  of  Lords  ac- 
cepted the  Government  amendments  and  the  bill 
became  an  act  on  the  same  day  by  Royal  Commis- 
sion. 

Th*  Parliament  Bill.  Throughout  its  course  the  bill 
to  nationalize  the  steel  industry  was  involved  with 
the  bill  to  curtail  the  delaying  power  of  the  House 
of  Lords  from  two  years  to  one  year.  The  Govern- 
ment could  have  forced  through  the  steel  bill  under 
the  retroactive  provisions  of  the  Parliament  bill, 
but  it  would  have  taken  until  February,  1950. 

On  November  29  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  for 
the  third  time  the  Parliament  bill  reducing  its  de- 
laying powers,  and  as  the  bill  had  been  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  all  that  remained  was 
to  present  it  for  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  alone.  This  was  the  third 
time  since  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Act  of 
1911  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  overruled. 
The  other  cases  were  those  of  Irish  Home  Rule 
and  Welsh  Disestablishment. 

As  the  Labour  Government  took  one  critical  step 
after  another  in  the  autumn  of  1949  the  question 


of  a  general  election  was  repeatedly  raised.  Tust 
after  devaluation  rumor  said  it  would  take  place 
within  a  few  weeks.  On  October  13  it  was  announc- 
ed that  the  Prime  Minister  had  decided  against  a 
general  election  in  1949.  The  scheduled  end  of  the 
existing  Parliament  was  July  31,  1950,  5  years  from 
its  first  meeting  in  1945.  It  was  therefore  almost 
certain  that  the  general  election  would  be  called 
for  the  spring  of  1950. 

Home  Industry.  The  relatively  calm  careers  of  the 
industries  already  nationalized  were  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  hotly-debated  case  of  steel.  The  Na- 
tional Coal  Board  reported  in  September  that  the 
coal  mines  showed  a  profit  for  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year  but  that  income  was  declining.  When  the 
National  Coal  Board's  report  for  the  full  year  1949 
was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Novem- 
ber 10  a  member  of  the  Opposition  called  the 
Board  "appallingly  complacent,"  but  the  Opposi- 
tion's critical  motion  was  lost  by  270  to  152.  Early 
in  November  the  mines  reached  their  best  output 
of  the  year,  4,513,400  tons  weekly. 

The  first  report  of  the  British  Transport  Com- 
mission, published  September  7,  showed  falling 
revenue,  rising  costs  and  a  debit  balance  of  $19 
million.  In  view  of  the  general  railway  situation, 
the  chairman,  Sir  Cyril  Hurcomb,  prophesied  even 
poorer  results  in  1949. 

The  Labour  Party's  second  list  of  nationalization 
projects,  published  April  12,  included  industrial 
insurance,  the  cement  industry,  sugar  refining,  the 
wholesale  meat  trade,  water  supply,  and  all  suitable 
minerals.  The  list  was  for  discussion,  as  a  general 
election  program,  at  the  party's  annual  conference. 

Productivity  Studies.  The  Anglo-American  Council 
on  Productivity,  organized  in  1948  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sir  Stafford  Cnpps  and  endorsed  by  EGA 
Administrator  Paul  Hottman,  made  progress  in 
1949  in  its  program  of  sending  "productivity 
teams"  from  British  industries  to  American  ana, 
from  American  to  British.  At  the  end  of  October 
the  Council  published  a  report  on  "Simplification 
in  Industry/  Reduction  in  the  United  States  of 
numbers  of  models  offered  to  the  public  and  of  the 
number  of  parts  required  in  such  industries  and  the 
manufacture  of  radio  and  television  sets  were  de- 
scribed and  simplification  was  advocated  for  Brit- 
ish industry,  rather  than  standardization,  because 
it  could  be  more  quickly  introduced. 

The  report  of  the  Steel  Founding  Productivity 
Team,  issued  a  little  earlier,  was  a  remarkably  out- 
spoken document.  The  team  found  productivity  in 
American  foundries  50  to  90  percent  higher  than 
in  Great  Britain  and  found  the  attitude  of  the 
workers  toward  labor-saving  devices  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  many  explanations.  All  such  studies 
were  expected  to  assist  British  productivity  to  im- 
prove before  the  end  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Industrial  Oispvfes.  Strikes  in  1949  were  not  nu- 
merous, but  at  least  one  of  the  few  was  disruptive 
to  the  national  economy  of  a  country  struggling  to 
improve  production  and  export  before  foreign  aid 
should  cease.  In  April  a  dock  dispute  at  the  port  of 
London  tied  up  a  large  number  of  ships,  some  of 
which  were  bringing  in  food.  In  May  a  strike  of 
52,000  coal  miners  in  Lancashire  lasted  for  2 
weeks.  This  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
Sunday  strikes  and  a  go-slow  movement  on  British 
railways. 

The  most  serious  stoppage  was  caused  by  a  strike 
of  dock  workers,  first  in  one  port  and  then  in  an- 
other, which  lasted  for  more  than  2  months.  This 
happened,  said  The  Times  (London)  in  an  unusu- 
ally outspoken  editorial  on  July  9,  "because  these 
dockers,  who  seem  to  be  among  the  most  easily 
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duped  workers  in  the  world,  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  cajoled  by  Communists  into  taking 
sides  in  a  sordid  struggle  between  two  unions 
across  the  Atlantic  in  Canada/' 

The  British  Government  found  itself  compelled 
to  declare  a  state  of  emergency,  effective  July  12, 
and  to  use  troops  to  unload  the  ships.  Upon  the  ad- 
vice  of  the  Canadian  seaman's  strike  committee 
and  their  own  "lock-out"  committee  the  dockers 
returned  to  work  on  July  25.  At  the  peak  some  125 
ships  had  been  idle  and  about  16,000  men  had 
been  on  strike.  British  troops  unloaded  86,000  tons 
of  goods  and  loaded  22  tons  of  exports. 

Shift*  in  Control*.  Many  controls  over  commodities 
were  lifted  in  1949,  including  the  rationing  of 
clothes  and  household  textiles  on  March  15  ana  the 
need  for  some  900,000  licenses  and  permits,  the 
end  of  which  was  announced  on  March  22  by  Har- 
old Wilson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  On 
September  26  a  long  list  of  non-utility  goods  and 
charges  were  freed  from  price  control.  Small  extra 
gasoline  rations  were  issued  for  the  summer  holi- 
days. 

Meat,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  reach  the 
vanishing  point  in  March,  as  a  result  of  Argentina's 
failure  to  keep  up  with  promised  deliveries.  On 
March  27  the  meat  ration  was  reduced  to  20  cents 
a  week,  the  lowest  point  since  rationing  was  intro- 
duced and  less  than  half  of  the  amount  allowed  in 
1940.  For  Christmas,  1949,  the  meat  ration  was  in- 
creased and  a  6-ounce  holiday  bonus  of  candy  was 
granted.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

GREECE.  A  kingdom  in  southeastern  Europe.  King: 
Paul  I,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  George  II,  on 
Apr.  1,  1947. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  area  (inclusive  of  the 
Dodecanese)  51,182  square  miles,  of  which  the 
mainland  occupies  41,328  square  miles.  Population 
(1948  est.):  7,840,000  (including  the  Dodeca- 
nese). Chief  cities:  Athens  (capital),  806,242  in- 
habitants; Piraeus  (port),  317,867;  Thessalonika 
(Salonica),  278,145;  Patras,  79,570;  Volo,  54,919; 
Cavalla,  49,667;  Hcraklion  (Candia),  42,557.  Pop- 
ulation density:  58.24  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  7-14.  There  were  (1948) 
about  900  kindergartens,  8,842  public  elementary 
schools,  500  secondary  schools  of  all  types  with 
some  160,000  students,  and  9  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  About  1.5  million  persons  over  8  years  of 
age  were  illiterate  in  1940.  The  state  religion  is 
Greek  Orthodox,  but  there  is  complete  freedom  of 
worship.  There  are  7,090,192  Greek  Orthodox 
Christians,  51,851  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  202,817  adherents  of  other  faiths. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation. 
Agricultural  production  (in  metric  tons)  included 
in  1948:  wheat,  770,000  ( 1949  est.  764,000);  corn, 
229,000;  oats,  150,000;  potatoes,  314,000;  vege- 
tables, 475,000;  olive  oil,  47,000;  olives,  54,700; 
currants,  78,000.  Wine  production  totaled  380,000 
metric  tons  in  1948.  The  1949  crop  of  tobacco  is 
estimated  at  101,400,000  lb.,  an  increase  of  25  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  year.  Livestock  (1948):  7 
million  sheep,  3.6  million  goats,  8.3  million  poul- 
try, 700,000  cattle,  and  748,000  horses,  donkeys, 
and  mules.  The  1948  wool  production  totaled  16,- 
429,000  lb. 

A  variety  of  minerals  are  found  (iron  ores,  cop- 
per, silver,  bauxite,  lead,  and  zinc).  Production 
(1948):  bauxite,  40,183  tons;  lignite,  120,000 
tons;  magnesite,  12,168  tons.  The  industrial  re- 
habilitation has  been  slow;  in  1948  it  had  reached 
73  percent  of  the  1939  level.  Principal  industries 


are  textiles,  chemicals,  foodstuffs,  and  metallurgy. 
Foreign   Trade.   The   unfavorable   trade   balance 
showed  imports  totaling  1,822,572  million  drach- 
mas; exports  totaling  450,216  million  drachmas.  In 

1948  the   U.S.   dollar  equalled  5,020  drachmas, 
without  certificates;  and  9,674  drachmas,  with  cer- 
tificates. Throughout  1948,  the  United  States  was 
the  leading  country  of  supply,  both  in  quantity  and 
value.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1949,  Greece  was  able 
substantially  to  reduce  her  imports  from  the  United 
States.   Great  Britain  was   the   largest  purchaser, 
both  in  quantity  and  value.  Greece  exports  agricul- 
tural ana  mineral  products  and  imports  consumer 
and  capital  goods. 

Transportation.  At  the  end  of  1948  there  were 
2,137  kilometers  of  railway  trackage  in  operation, 
of  which  1,097  kilometers  was  standard-gage.  An 
accelerated  program  of  rehabilitation  brought  the 
total  of  usable  roads  to  16,486  kilometers  in  1948. 
Of  this  total  about  6,000  kilometers  were  classed  as 
good.  Coastwise  shipping  is  an  important  means  of 
transportation.  Two  national  airlines  and  17  inter- 
national carriers  use  the  Athens  airport  for  sched- 
uled flights.  Reconstruction  work  on  9  airports  was 
completed  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  under 
the  Greek  Aid  program. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950, 
estimated  revenue  amounted  to  3,953,300  million 
drachmas;  expenditure  to  5,748,000  million  drach- 
mas. The  deceit  of  the  1948-49  budget,  which 
placed  revenue  at  3,043,300  million  drachmas  and 
expenditure  at  3,940,300  million  drachmas,  was 
covered  by  counterpart  funds.  National  income  in 
1947  amounted  to  9,019,000  million  drachmas,  or 
62.6  percent  of  1938.  Although  the  pace  of  infla- 
tion slowed  down  during  1949  there  was  1,404  mil- 
lion drachmas  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, 1949.  United  States  aid,  implementing  the 
Marshall  Plan,  amounted  to  $253,600,000  for  the 
1948-49  fiscal  period.  As  of  March,  1949,  total  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Greece  amounted  to  $318,056,662. 

Government.  Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  government  includes  a  cabinet  and  an  elected 
unicameral  legislature.  A  resolution  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  Oct.  10,  1935,  keeps  the  constitution 
of  1911  in  force  until  the  enactment  of  a  new  con- 
stitutional charter.  Women  were  granted  limited 
franchise  in  a  law  passed  on  Apr.  21,  1949.  The 

1949  coalition  cabinet  was  formed  on  Apr.   14, 
1949.  Prime  Minister:  Alexander  Diomedes. 

Events,  1949.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  it 
seemed  that  all  the  sacrifices  and  the  exhausting 
mountain  campaigning  of  the  Greek  Army  in  1948 
had  not  brought  the  destruction  of  the  guerrillas 
any  nearer.  The  incredible  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  next  6  months  really  began  with  Tito's 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  rebels.  The  closing 
of  the  Yugoslav-Greek  frontier  dating  from  Novem- 
ber, 1948,  was  made  official  in  Tito's  announcement 
of  July  10,  1949.  It  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
General  Markos  Vafiades  from  power  in  Greek  rebel 
territory,  to  the  passing  over  of  Greek  Communist 
leadership  to  the  Cominform  camp,  and  to  the  mili- 
tary consequences  which  permitted  the  Greek  army 
to  inflict  heavy  defeats,  during  the  summer,  upon 
the  Communist-led  rebels. 

With  Markos  the  Cominform  sacrificed  a  good 
general  and  brought  a  wave  of  confusion  ana  dis- 
illusionment to  the  guerrillas.  This  was  aggravated 
by  the  Greek  Army's  unexpectedly  rapid  victory 
under  the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Pa- 
pagos. 

Behind  the  military  victory  were,  however,  ex- 
hausting financial,  economic,  and  social  problems. 
Two-thirds  of  the  budget  went  to  support  the  mil- 
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itary.  This  was  the  Greek  financial  contribution, 
over  and  above  the  $1  million  per  day  it  was  cost- 
ing the  United  States  in  military  aid.  In  addition 
75  percent  of  EGA  funds  were  swallowed  up,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  the  war  and  relief. 

Greece's  huge  1949  olive  crop  eased  domestic 
shortages  but  fell  far  short  of  reaping  the  predicted 
dollar  narvest.  Sharper  competition  by  North  Af- 
rican growers  and  the  declining  world  market  were 
hammering  down  oil  prices.  Greece's  roads,  ports, 
airfields,  and  masses  of  machinery  were  a  show  of 
reconstruction,  but  were  also  partly  a  facade  hid- 
ing increasing  poverty.  There  were  waves  of  strikes 
growing  out  of  the  general  economic  discontent. 
Coupled  with  this  were  the  problems  of  the  re- 
settlement of  refugees,  uncodined  taxation,  and  in- 
flation. On  September  20,  the  drachma  was  de- 
valued to  15,000  to  the  dollar  and  42,000  to  the 
pound  sterling,  from  10,000  and  32,000,  respec- 
tively. 

The  year  began  with  yet  another  reorganization 
of  the  government  ( the  sixth  since  the  elections  of 
1946).  The  coalition,  headed  by  Sophoulis,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  its  predecessors.  The  Army  high 
command  was  reorganized  by  the  suppression  of 
the  Supreme  War  Council  and  the  appointment  of 
General  Papagos.  A  start  was  made  to  decentralize 
the  administrative  machinery  and  local  tax  commit- 
tees began  assessing  the  richer  members  of  their 
communities  for  a  capital  levy. 

On  June  24,  Sophoulis,  the  Prime  Minister,  died. 
He  was  replaced  by  Alexander  Diomedes,  a  non- 
party  man,  a  former  governor  of  the  National  Bank, 
and  a  most  able  and  energetic  man.  In  the  spring, 
the  Corinth  canal  was  reopened  and  the  growth 
of  industrialization  was  remarkable.  The  period  of 
acute  starvation  which  started  during  the  Nazi  oc- 
cupation was  over. 

A  great  scheme  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion by  50  percent  by  reclaiming  land  and  modern- 
izing methods  of  farming  was  well  under  way.  It 
had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  highly  developed 
network  of  farm  cooperatives.  More  than  20  million 
trees  were  planted  in  1948  as  part  of  a  national 
reforestation  scheme.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice directed  a  campaign  to  reduce  the  scourge  of 
malaria  and  built  hospitals  and  trained  nurses  in 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

On  October  6,  a  law  providing  for  automatic  sus- 
pension of  all  death  sentences,  pending  review  by 
a  Council  of  Parsons,  was  passed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary Recess  Committee.  The  law  did  not  apply  to 
persons  who  chose  to  continue  fighting  for  the  rebel 
cause.  There  were  still  about  3,000  guerrillas  at 
large  within  Greece,  while  an  estimated  8,000  reb- 
els had  escaped  into  Albania,  and  about  3,000  to 
Bulgaria.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  transfer 
from  prisoner-of-war  camps  to  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  thousands  of  captured  and  surrendered 
rebels. 

In  July,  Athens  complained  to  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  Cominform  had  sharply  stepped-up 
its  "undeclared  war"  against  Greece,  by  sending 
men  and  munitions  through  Albania  and  Bulgaria. 
The  self-appointed  "government"  of  the  Greek 
Communists  announced,  on  October  16,  that  its 
forces,  while  refusing  to  lay  down  their  arms  or 
disband,  had,  nevertheless,  stopped  active  military 
operations  "for  the  time  being.  The  U.S.S.R.  ap- 
parently had  decided  to  terminate  the  Greek  con- 
flict, and  agreed,  not  only  to  a  UN  Conciliation 
Commission,  but  also  to  withdraw  some  of  its  de- 
mands which  had  wrecked  previous  attempts  at  a 
settlement. 

The    Communist   proclamation    specifically    re- 


ferred to  UN  efforts  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution 
"with  the  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union."  It 
was  significant  that  the  cease-fire  order  was  issued 
just  24  hours  before  the  Conciliation  Commission 
was  scheduled  to  make  its  report.  Obviously,  the 
cease-fire  order  was  only  a  Soviet  strategem  to  win 
a  political  foothold  in  Greece  through  UN. 

The  Commission's  report  once  again  accused  Al- 
bania and  Bulgaria  of  threatening  Balkan  peace. 
Yugoslavia,  a  frequent  target  of  the  earlier  reports, 
was  not  included.  Albania  came  in  for  the  sharpest 
criticism.  The  committee  reported  "increased  sup- 
port" to  the  guerrillas  from  countries  not  bordering 
on  Greece,  "in  particular,  Rumania."  In  September, 
Athens  stated  that  if  Albania  did  not  stop  provid- 
ing a  base  for  Greek  rebels,  the  Greek  Army  would 
invade  Albania  and  wipe  out  the  guerrilla  nests, 
claiming  that  this  would  be  entirely  proper  as  a 
self-defense  measure  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

On  September  14,  through  its  Embassy  in  Ath- 
ens, the  British  government  advised  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment against  invading  this  satellite.  If  Albania 
were  attacked,  the  U.S.S.R.  could  charge  Greece 
with  unprovoked  and  unjustified  aggression.  On 
November  3,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  Politi- 
cal and  Security  Committee  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  re- 
turn to  Greece  of  an  estimated  25,000  Greek  chil- 
dren living  in  Central-Eastern  Europe.  The  resolu- 
tion noted  that  the  1948  Assembly  also  called  for 
the  return  of  the  children,  but  that  no  action  was 
taken  to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 

In  mid- June,  the  U.S.S.R.  started  carrying  out 
a  mass  deportation  of  about  17,000  Greeks  (and 
other  non-Russians)  from  the  Caucasus  area  to 
remote  regions  of  Kazakhstan  in  Central  Asia.  On 
October  7,  Athens  protested  against  this  forced  re- 
moval of  Greek  nationals,  some  of  whom  were  de- 
scendents  of  families  that  settled  in  the  Black  Sea 
area  generations  ago  and  others  who  migrated  there 
after  World  War  II  and  became  Soviet  citizens. 

An  agreement  with  Italy  on  August  31  provided 
that  Italy  would  pay  $105  million  in  5  yearly  in- 
stallments as  reparations  by  supplying  agricultural 
and  industrial  products  for  whicn  Greece  would 
provide  the  raw  materials.  In  the  Dodecanese,  Ital- 
ian residents  were  given  12  months  to  leave. 

With  the  Greek  civil  war  over,  after  10  long 
years,  Greece  could  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
peace.  The  departure  of  the  last  British  military 
units  in  November,  and  the  warning  by  United 
States  Ambassador  Henry  T.  Grady,  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  that  Greece  must  prepare  for  the  end  of 
Marshall  Plan  aid,  were  concrete  evidences  that 
the  country  was  free  of  Communist  danger. 

— JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 

GREENLAND.  A  large  island  of  North  America,  form- 
ing a  colony  of  Denmark.  Area:  839,782  square 
miles,  of  which  more  than  75  percent  is  covered  by 
an  icecap.  Population  (1945):  21,384,  of  whom 
569  were  Europeans.  Chief  settlements:  Juliane- 
haab,  Godthaab  (capital),  Sukkertoppen,  Egedes- 
minde,  Thule,  and  Angmagssalik.  The  natives  speak 
an  Eskimo  dialect.  Education  includes  grade 
schools,  high  schools,  and  a  training  school  for 
teachers.  The  official  religion  is  the  Lutheran. 

Production.  The  mainstay  of  the  native  population 
is  fishing  and  hunting.  A  total  of  7,945  metric  tons 
of  cod  was  produced  for  salting  in  1944.  Halibut 
and  seal  are  also  important.  Apiculture  is  limited 
to  sheep  raising  along  the  southwestern  coast.  The 
important  minerals  are  cryolite  and  lignite.  Marble 
has  been  quarried  and  deposits  of  pure  lead  ore 
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and  uranium  layers  are  present.  Except  for  cryolite, 
trade  is  a  crown  monopoly. 

Government.  For  administrative  purposes  Green- 
land is  divided  into  two  inspectorates  (Godthaab 
and  Godhavn),  each  with  a  governor  responsible  to 
the  Greenland  Administration  (Gronlands  Styrelse) 
section  of  the  Ministry  of  State  in  Copenhagen. 

GUADELOUPE.  A  department  of  France  (since  Jan. 
1,  1947 )  in  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  two  main 
islands — Basse-Terre  (pop.  113,412)  and  Grande- 
Terre  (pop.  113,545)— and  the  five  Leeward  is- 
lands of  D£sirade,  Les  Saintes,  Marie  Galante,  St. 
Barthe'lemy,  and  St.  Martin.  Total  area:  688  square 
miles;  total  population  (1946):  278,464  (1948  est. 
304,000).  Chief  towns:  Basse-Terre,  capital  (13,- 
638  inhabitants),  Pointe-a-Pitre,  chief  port  (44,- 
551  inhabitants).  The  population  is  mostly  Negro 
and  Mulatto.  Principal  agricultural  products:  sugar, 
coffee,  cacao,  bananas,  manioc,  and  vanilla.  There 
is  considerable  manufacture  of  rum  and  spirits. 
Trade  (1948):  imports  5,415  million  francs;  ex- 
ports 3,835  million  francs.  Chief  exports  are  rum, 
sugar,  and  bananas.  Guadeloupe  is  represented  in 
the  National  Assembly,  the  Council  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  has  one  delegate  to  the  French  Union. 
Prefect,  M.  Philipson. 

GUAM.  The  largest  island  of  the  Marianas  group 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain  at  the 
close  of  the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898.  It  is 
situated  in  the  mid-Pacific,  1,500  miles  east  of  Ma- 
nila, 1,300  miles  south  of  Japan,  3,337  miles  from 
Honolulu,  and  5,053  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
The  island  has  a  land  area  of  217  square  miles, 
extending  30  miles  north  and  south,  and  is  4  to  8M» 
miles  wide. 

Population.  The  population,  as  of  July  1,  1949, 
totaled  26,744  persons.  The  local  population  is 
mainly  of  Chamorro  stock,  a  mixture  of  the  ancient 
Chamorro  people  with  Spanish,  Mexican,  Filipino, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  strains  In  ad- 
dition, the  transient  or  off-island  population  con- 
sisting of  military  personnel  and  their  dependents, 
civil  service  and  contract  employees  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  mainland  and  Hawaii,  and  other  off- 
island  persons  is,  on  the  average,  65,000. 

While  English  is  the  official  language  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  schools,  the  native  Chamorro 
language  is  widely  spoken  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  The  predominant  religion  is  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. 

Education.  In  the  elementary  and  high  schools  the 
enrollment  on  July  1,  1949,  was  9,029,  and  30 
university-trained  teachers  and  supervisory  person- 
nel from  the  United  States  were  employed  in  the 
Guam  educational  program. 

Production  and  Trad*.  All  forms  of  agriculture  and 
business  were  disrupted  and  the  principal  towns 
demolished  during  the  war.  Most  of  the  civilian 
population  are  earning  their  livelihood  at  present 
from  employment  by  die  United  States  Navy.  Im- 
ported goods  entering  the  commerce  of  Guam  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1948,  were  valued  at 
$7,946,512.  The  Bank  of  Guam  had  total  resources 
of  $34,877,299  as  of  Nov.  4,  1947. 

Government.  Guam  is  classified  as  a  United  States 
possession.  The  inhabitants  of  Guam  are  nationals 
out  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  departments.  In  each  mu- 
nicipality of  Guam  a  Commissioner  is  appointed  as 
a  district  representative  of  the  Governor  in  an  ad- 
visory and  informative  capacity.  The  Guam  Con- 
gress, composed  of  a  House  of  Council  and  a  House 
of  Assembly*  is  elected  by  popular  vote;  Council- 


men  for  4  years  and  Assemblymen  for  2  years. 
Governor:  On  Sept.  27,  1949,  the  first  civilian 
Governor  of  Guam,  Carlton  Skinner,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  Agana.  He  will  remain  responsible  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  until  July  1,  1950,  when 
responsibility  for  Guam  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

GUATEMALA.  A  Central  American  republic.  The 
western  and  southern  two  thirds  of  the  country  is 
composed  of  volcanic  mountains,  with  heights  ap- 
proaching 14,000  feet;  the  remainder  is  low  plains. 
Guatemala  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by 
Mexico,  on  the  east  by  British  Honduras,  the  Carib- 
bean, Honduras,  and  El  Salvador,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Pacific. 

Aroo  and  Population.  Area:  42,364  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  est):  3,717,000.  Chief  cities 
( 1946  pop. ) :  Guatemala  City,  205,669;  Escuintla, 
49,220;  Ouezaltenango,  48,891;  Coban,  45,924.  An 
estimated  54  percent  of  the  total  population  are 
Indians;  the  remainder  a  mixture  of  Indians  and 
Spanish,  with  a  small  number  being  of  European 
descent. 

Education  and  Religion.  All  education  is  free.  There 
were  in  1947  a  total  of  3,290  primary  schools  with 
189,950  pupils;  62  intermediate  schools  with  8,916 
students;  and  a  national  university  with  694  stu- 
dents. About  40  percent  of  the  population  is  liter- 
ate. Freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed;  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  predominant  religion. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion, and  coffee  the  most  important  crop.  Produc- 
tion in  1947:  coffee,  1,035,570  bags  (of  60  kilos); 
bananas,  319,769  tons;  rice,  90,000  cwt;  tobacco, 
35,210  cwt;  cotton,  22,310  cwt.  Chicle  is  a  major 
product;  in  1947  almost  all  the  export  total  of  4.9 
million  Ib.  went  to  the  United  States.  Guatemala's 
forests  are  productive  of  mahogany,  Spanish  cedar, 
balsa,  lignum  vitae,  and  pnmavera.  There  were 
about  1  million  head  of  cattle  in  1947. 

Foreign  Trade.  Guatemala's  imports  in  1948  were 
valued  at  68,395,000  quetzales;  exports  at  50,165,- 
000  quetzales  (quetzal  =  U.S.$1.00).  In  1947  the 
United  States  took  87  percent  of  exports  and  sup- 
plied 75  percent  of  imports. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  total 
length  of  all  railroad  lines  is  720  miles.  Guatemala 
is  served  by  both  domestic  and  international  air- 
lines. The  road  system  totals  almost  5,000  miles, 
nearly  half  of  which  is  all-weather.  In  1948  there 
were  4,025  miles  of  telephone  lines;  telegraph  lines 
totaled  4,366  miles.  Fifteen  radio  stations  were  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  1948. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  placed  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  at  44,646,000  quetzales.  On 
Jan.  1,  1948,  the  total  public  debt  amounted  to 
3,845,695  quetzales.  Currency  in  circulation  in  Au- 
gust, 1949,  was  34.6  million  quetzales;  deposit 
money  amounted  to  21.1  million  quetzales  in  July, 
1949.  Gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  in  Au- 
gust, 1949,  totaled  $39.7  million.  The  retail  food 
price  index  in  June,  1949,  was  137  (February, 
1946=100). 

Government.  Guatemala  is  a  centralized  republic 
of  22  departments.  The  constitution  now  in  effect 
provides  for  a  unicameral  legislature,  known  as  the 
National  Assembly,  with  one  member  for  every  50,- 
000  population.  The  Assembly  is  elected  for  a 
4-year  term,  one  half  being  renewed  every  2  years. 
The  President  is  elected  for  a  6-year  term,  ana  can- 
not be  reelected  before  a  lapse  of  12  years.  Suf- 
frage is  universal;  compulsory  for  men  and  optional 
for  women  and  illiterates.  Dr.  Juan  Jos6  Arevalo 
Martinez  was  elected  President  of  Guatemala  in 
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December,  1944,  and  assumed  office  on  Mar.  15, 
1949. 

Evonts,  1949.  ftwofufiomiry  Fiascos.  On  April  6  the 
Department  of  San  Marcos  bordering  Mexico  was 
invaded  by  a  small  armed  force  of  Guatemalans 
intent  on  overthrowing  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Juan  Jos£  Arevalo.  Led  by  Gustavo  Adolfo 
Trangay  the  rebel  forces  quickly  seized  control  of 
the  frontier  towns  of  £1  Carmen,  Ayutla,  and  Ma- 
la ca  tin,  robbing  a  customs  house  of  35)000  quet- 
zales  (the  Guatemalan  dollar).  Army  troops  routed 
the  invaders  in  a  few  days  time.  Trangay  was  shot 
by  the  police  while  resisting  arrest  in  the  mountains 
of  San  Marcos  where  he  and  his  followers  had  fled 
following  the  recapture  of  the  towns  by  the  army. 
Government  spokesmen  refused  to  dignify  the 
movement  by  calling  it  a  revolution,  referring  to  it 
merely  as  an  act  of  vandals. 

A  more  serious  revolutionary  attempt,  but  one 
crushed  with  even  more  rapidity,  occurred  on  July 
18,  when  military  forces  stationed  at  the  barracks, 
Guardia  de  Honor,  attacked  the  presidential  palace 
with  tanks  and  small  arms.  The  cause  of  the  revolt 
was  the  assassination  of  Colonel  Francisco  Javier 
Arana,  head  of  the  nation's  armed  forces.  Arana 
was  shot  by  unknown  assailants  while  on  an  inspec- 
tion tour  near  Lake  Amatitlan.  Police  contingents 
and  citizens  armed  by  the  government  succeeded 
in  containing  the  rebel  forces  until  loyal  troops 
from  the  interior  arrived  in  the  capitol  to  squash 
the  revolution.  Leaders  of  the  abortive  revolt  found 
asylum  in  foreign  embassies.  The  toll  of  dead  was 
estimated  at  between  60  and  200. 

The  assassination  of  Arana  was  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery but  speculation  was  soon  forthcoming.  Political 
observers  saw  it  as  an  attempt  by  opponents  of  the 
administration  to  exploit  a  supposed  rift  between 
Arana  and  Colonel  Jacobo  Arbenz.  Minister  of  War. 
Colonel  Arana  was  considered  to  oe  a  possible  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  to  succeed  Arevalo  when 
the  latter's  term  of  office  expires  in  1951.  The  Min- 
ister of  War  was  reported  to  be  opposed  to  Arana's 
candidacy.  On  October  30  a  military  tribunal  freed 
21  members  of  the  rebellion. 

Gvofemofo  vs.  C/mftcf  Fruit.  A  two-year-old  labor 
conflict  between  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  its 
workers  ended  on  March  5  with  capitulation  of  the 
company  to  most  of  the  workers'  demands.  The 
conflict,  however,  did  not  end  until  it  became  one 
between  the  company  and  the  Guatemalan  govern- 
ment. The  workers  requested  that  the  provision  of 
the  Labor  Code  of  1947  calling  for  definite  obliga- 
tions by  companies  employing  more  than  500  em- 
ployees be  complied  with  by  the  North  American 
company.  The  company  refused,  claiming  that  the 
law  was  discriminatory.  The  workers'  petition  was 
upheld  by  the  government  who  maintained  that  the 
law  was  not  specifically  aimed  against  United  Fruit 
since  there  were  some  25  other  firms  employing 
more  than  500  workers. 

The  government  was  compelled  to  step  in  when 
the  company  stopped  all  loading  and  unloading  at 
Puerto  Barrios,  tnus  preventing  the  normal  flow  of 
a  substantial  part  of  commerce  to  and  from  Guate- 
mala. The  United  Fruit  Company  pointed  to  a 
slow-down  by  the  workers  as  the  reason  for  the 
suspension  of  operations  at  the  port.  After  legal 
maneuvering  to  avoid  compliance  with  the  labor 
law  the  company  accepted  the  plan  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Economy.  Subsequent  meetings  brought  an 
end  to  the  conflict. 

JflffanicrfJoiio/  Front.  In  the  United  Nations  Guate- 
mala joined  with  Uruguay  in  charging  the  Military 
Junta  of  Venezuela  with  violating  human  rights 
and  requested  a  UN  investigation  of  the  matter. 


The  Guatemalan  Congress  supported  the  charge  by 
passing  a  resolution  condemning  political  persecu- 
tion by  the  Junta. 

Guatemala  presented  the  Belize  question  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  De- 
pendent Territories  held  in  Havana  in  March,  but 
met  with  no  success.  The  first  Congress  of  Latin 
American  Universities  met  in  Guatemala  in  Sep- 
tember. —  MIGUEL 


GUGGENHEIM   MEMORIAL   FOUNDATION,   John   Simon. 

Established  in  1925  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  and  pro- 
fessions in  the  United  States,  to  foster  research,  and 
to  provide  for  the  cause  of  better  international  un- 
derstanding, the  Foundation  offers  a  limited  num- 
ber of  fellowships,  tenable  under  the  freest  possible 
conditions,  for  research  in  any  field  of  knowledge 
and  for  creative  work  in  any  or  the  fine  arts,  includ- 
ing music.  The  fellowships  arc  awarded  annually 
by  the  Trustees  upon  nominations  made  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  and  carry  a  stipend  normally 
$3,000  per  annum.  The  1949  fellowships  totaled 
166,  including  renewals.  Membership:  Eight  Trus- 
tees. Officers  for  1949-50:  President,  Mrs.  Simon 
Guggenheim;  Vice  President,  Francis  H.  Brownell; 
Secretary  General,  Henry  Allen  Moe;  Treasurer, 
Otto  L.  Myers.  Offices:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y. 

GYMNASTICS.  National  gymnastics  honors  of  the 
United  States  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
Navy  Pier,  which  gained  both  the  individual  and 
team  titles.  The  Navy  Pier  squad  captured  the 
team  crown  by  defeating  the  American  Turners  of 
New  York.  William  Rotzheim  won  the  National 
A.A.U.  all-around  event,  scoring  eleven  points  over 
William  Bonsall  of  Penn  State.  In  the  women's 
competition,  Clara  M.  Schroth,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Turners,  walked  off  with  four  individual  events  and 
the  all-around  title.  She  won  in  the  parallel  bars, 
balance  beam,  side  horse,  flying  rings,  and  also  in 
the  all-around. 

HAITI.  A  West  Indian  republic,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Caribbean  island  of  Hispaniola.  Small  areas 
in  the  north  and  west  are  composed  of  lowlands; 
the  remainder  of  the  country  is  mountainous  high- 
lands. 

Ar«o  and  Population.  Area:  10,700  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  est.):  3  million.  Principal  cities 
(1948  pop.  est):  Port-au-Prince  (capital),  125,- 
000;  Cap  Haitien,  20,000;  Aux  Cayes,  20,000; 
Gonaives,  15,000.  An  estimated  95  percent  of  the 
total  population  is  Negro;  the  rest  mulatto. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory.  In  1947  there  were  636  primary 
schools  with  87,724  pupils.  There  are  secondary 
schools  and  Iyc6es;  the  lyc^es,  25  in  number,  had 
23,777  students  in  1947.  Higher  education  is  pro- 
vided by  normal  schools  and  law,  science,  medical, 
agricultural,  and  military  schools;  there  is  one  uni- 
versity. Less  than  15  percent  of  the  population  is 
literate.  Freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed.  The 
country  is  predominantly  Roman  Catholic.  Evi- 
dences of  voodooism  are  not  uncommon. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  of  primary  importance. 
The  1949  coffee  crop  was  estimated  at  from  330,- 
000  to  353,000  bags  (of  60  kilos).  Sisal  production 
for  1949  was  estimated  to  be  66,823,000  lb.  Sugar 
production  in  1948  was  46,623  short  tons;  molasses, 
2,413,123  gallons.  Rice  production  in  1947  was 
20,393,000  kilograms.  Other  crops  (1946)  were 
(in  metric  tons)  :  cotton,  4,868;  cacao,  1,254;  castor 
beans,  1,986. 
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Foreign  Trod*.  Haiti's  exports  in  1948  were  valued 
at  $31  million;  imports  at  $32  million.  Exports  were 
principally  coffee,  sisal,  sugar,  and  cotton;  imports 
mainly  iron,  steel  products,  soap,  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  and  motor  vehicles. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  total 
length  of  railroad  lines  is  184  miles.  In  1946  a 
total  of  511,385  tons  of  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  Haitian  ports.  Haiti  is  served  by  interna- 
tional airlines,  and  a  government-owned  air  service 
operates  within  the  country.  The  total  length  of  all 
roads  in  1944  was  about  30,000  miles,  only  about 
2,000  of  which  was  suitable  for  motor  vehicles. 
There  were  2,080  telephones  in  use  in  1946,  and 
in  1942  there  were  3,800  radio  sets. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Sent.  30,  1949,  placed  revenue  at  $13,555,072; 
expenditure  at  $13,483,089.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1949,  the 
total  public  debt  was  $8.4  million.  The  monetary 
unit  of  Haiti  is  the  gourd,  equal  to  U.S.$0.20. 

Government.  Haiti  is  a  centralized  republic  of  5 
departments.  The  constitution  now  in  force  dates 
from  Nov.  22,  1946,  and  provides  for  a  bicameral 
National  Assembly  consisting  of  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  37  members  (elected  for  4  years  by 
popular  vote)  and  a  Senate  of  21  members  (11 
elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  10  ap- 
pointed by  the  President )  The  President  is  elected 
for  6  years  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Dumarsais  Estime  was  elected  President 
of  Haiti  on  Aug.  16,  1946,  and  took  office  the  same 
day. 

Events,  1949.  Haiti's  efforts  to  concentrate  its  en- 
ergies on  the  Bicentennial  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
December  in  Port-au-Prince  were  interrupted  by 
the  threat  of  revolution  that  brought  her  into  diplo- 
matic conflict  with  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Economic  Development.  In  January  the  government 
secured  a  loan  of  $4  million  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  a  develop- 
ment program  in  the  Artibonite  valley.  The  loan 
will  be  used  principally  for  irrigation,  drainage, 
and  flood  control  projects.  Under  the  terms  of  tne 
loan  agreement,  materials  and  technical  assistance 
to  carry  out  the  program  will  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States. 

The  report  of  a  group  of  United  Nations  experts 
who  had  conducted  a  thorough  two-month  study 
of  the  Haitian  economy  was  published  in  Septem- 
ber. Specific  recommendations  were  made  regard- 
ing the  need  for  agricultural  reorganization,  health 
measures,  education,  and  public  finance.  Among 
its  suggestions  were  reforestation,  soil  conservation, 
irrigation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  rural  credit 
service;  the  inauguration  of  an  anti-yaws  program; 
curricula  revision  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  and  teachers;  and  the  institution  of  a 
civil  service. 

Subversive  Acfiv/f/et.  Late  in  January  the  govern- 
ment uncovered  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Dumarsais  Estim<§.  Accused 
as  the  central  figure  of  the  conspiracy  was  the 
Haitian  Charg6  d  Affaires  in  Ecuador,  Colonel  As- 
trel  Roland,  whom  the  government  immediately 
ordered  home.  But  home  for  Colonel  Roland  turned 
out  to  be  the  Dominican  Republic  where,  almost 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  he  began  a  series  of 
nightly  broadcasts  to  the  Haitian  people  calling 
upon  them  to  overthrow  their  government.  The 
broadcasts  were  made  over  Vox  Dominicana,  the 
radio  station  of  the  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  On  February  9  Haiti  sent  a  note  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  protest  of  the  over-friendly 
attitude  of  that  government  toward  Roland.  The 
broadcasts  continued. 


On  February  15  Haiti  presented  the  case  before 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
charging  the  Dominican  Republic  with  "moral  ag- 
gression." The  representative  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public denied  the  charges.  The  countries  evinced 
a  willingness  to  settle  their  differences  and  the 
Council  refrained  from  acting.  But  good  intentions 
were  deceptive.  The  broadcasts  continued  and  Hai- 
ti again  brought  the  case  before  the  Council  in 
March.  In  May  and  June  a  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  traveled  to  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  make  an  on-the-spot  in- 
vestigation. On  June  9  the  two  countries  signed  a 
pact  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  neither  country 
would  tolerate  within  its  territory  any  subversive 
movement  against  the  other.  Eight  days  later  Haiti 
accused  the  Dominican  Republic  of  violating  the 
pact. 

On  November  15  President  Estim£  declared  a 
state  of  siege,  ordered  the  dissolution  of  three  po- 
litical parties,  and  established  a  strict  censorship 
when  strikes  and  political  agitation  broke  out  in 
Haiti.  The  suspicions  of  the  government  that  the 
events  had  their  origin  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
seemed  to  be  verified  when  on  the  next  day  there 
was  broadcast  an  appeal  for  revolution  over  Voz 
Dominicana.  Haiti  sent  another  note  of  protest  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  — MIGUEL  JowiiN 

HANDBALL  Victor  Hershkowitz  of  the  Brooklyn 
Central  Y.M.C.A.  defeated  Walter  Plekan,  Buffalo 
A.C.,  21-18,  16-21,  21-12,  for  the  national  A.A.U. 
senior  four-wall  championship,  the  doubles  being 
won  by  Gus  Lewis  and  Sam  Haber,  Chicago  Town 
Club.  United  States  one-wall  laurels  were  taken  by 
Murray  Orenstein,  Brooklyn  Trinity  Club,  when  he 
set  back  Morton  Alexander,  City  Athletic  Club  of 
New  York,  21-11,  21-5,  in  the  final  round.  Oren- 
stein paired  with  George  Baskin,  Trinity  clubmate, 
to  take  the  one-wall  doubles  title. 

National  Y.M  C.A.  singles  honors  fell  to  Plekan, 
while  Dr.  Milton  Lappin  and  Leo  Dressier  of  De- 
troit were  doubles  victors. — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

HAWAII.  A  territory  of  the  United  States  consisting 
of  some  20  islands,  8  of  which  are  inhabited,  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  about  2,091  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  principal  islands  of  the 
group  are:  Hawaii  (4,030  sq.  mi.,  pop.  76,513); 
Maui  (728  sq.  mi.,  pop  56,860);  Oahu  (604  sq. 
mi.,  pop.  360,085);  Kauai  (555  sq.  mi.,  pop.  37,- 
053);  Molokai  (260  sq.  mi.,  pop.  6,000).  Total 
area  of  eight  principal  islands:  6,435  sq.  mi.  Capi- 
tal: Honolulu  (pop.  267,755). 

Population.  As  of  June,  1948,  the  population  was 
530,891,  an  average  density  of  82.5  per  square 
mile.  Of  the  total  population  461,581,  or  86.99 
percent,  are  citizens.  The  largest  single  racial  group 
is  the  Japanese,  who  constitute  33.8  percent  of  the 
total.  The  second  largest  is  the  Caucasian  with 
30.8  percent  of  the  total.  The  population  of  Hawaii 
also  includes  many  Hawaiians,  part-Hawaiians, 
Koreans,  Filipinos,  Chinese,  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Education.  The  public  schools  of  the  territory  are 
operated  by  a  single  school  board  consisting  of 
seven  members,  with  representation  on  the  Board 
from  each  of  the  major  islands.  The  public  schools 
comprised  186  schools  made  up  ot  elementary, 
intermediate,  and  high  schools,  with  (June,  1949) 
an  enrolment  of  85,781  pupils  and  an  employed 
staff  of  3,602.  Total  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949  were  $13,331,550 — a  per 
pupil  cost  of  $190.22  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
attendance.  The  University  of  Hawaii,  which  in  its 
organization  and  purpose  is  similar  to  the  State 
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universities  of  the  United  States,  had  an  enrolment 
of  4,905  students  and  a  faculty  and  staff  of  761  in 
1949.  Expenditures  for  the  University  during  1949 
amounted  to  $3,434,136.  Private  schools  in  Hawaii 
had  an  enrolment  of  23,955  in  1949. 

Production  and  Track.  The  three  most  important 
products  are  sugar,  pineapples,  and  coffee.  In  1948 
a  total  of  835,107  tons  of  sugar  valued  at  $101,300 
million  were  produced;  20,322,775  cases  of  pine- 
apple and  juice,  which  together  with  fresh  and 
frozen  pineapples  were  valued  at  $75  million;  6 
million  Ib.  (green)  of  coffee,  valued  at  $1,670,000; 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  miscellaneous  crops  amount- 
ed to  $9,184;  livestock  and  poultry  products  to 
$21,785,000.  During  1948  a  total  of  860  ships  from 
overseas  ports  entered  and  cleared  island  ports, 
representing  a  gross  tonnage  of  6,951,233. 

Hawaii  purchased  from  the  mainland  United 
States  merchandise  valued  at  approximately  $350 
million  and  sold  to  the  mainland  goods  valued  at 
approximately  $182  million.  Edible  and  animal 
products,  vegetable  food  products,  beverages,  tex- 
tiles, and  manufactured  goods  were  the  chief 
imports.  Principal  exports  were  sugar,  canned  pine- 
apple, and  coffee. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Hawaii  is 
served  by  a  number  of  domestic  and  foreign  steam- 
ship companies.  In  addition  transportation  between 
Hawaii,  the  United  States,  and  foreign  countries  is 
furnished  by  6  international  airlines.  Within  the 
Territory  inter-island  service  is  provided  by  two 
concerns,  Hawaiian  Airlines,  Ltd.,  and  Trans- 
Pacific  Airlines,  Ltd.  The  Mutual  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Hawaii  provides  telephone  and  radio- 
telephone service  for  the  entire  Territory  and  the 
four  principal  islands,  with  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  There  are  8  commercial  radio 
broadcasting  stations. 

Finance.  Bank  clearings  in  1948  amounted  to 
$1,785,356,736.  The  volume  of  business  transacted 
was  $1,246,884,485,  an  increase  of  $45,800,766 
over  1947.  Total  territorial  tax  collections  on  busi- 
ness, and  otherwise,  amounted  to  $64,757,523,  as 
compared  with  $54,240,000  in  1947.  The  net  bond- 
ed indebtedness  was  reduced  to  $7,204,000.  The 
net  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
was  $299,188,296.  Internal  revenue  collections  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948  totaled  $108,- 
177,886,  as  compared  with  $107,651,471  in  1947. 

Government.  Hawaii,  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  is  seeking  statehood  and  measures  to  grant 
this  status  are  now  before  the  national  Congress. 
Hawaii  has  had  more  than  one  hundred  years  of 
constitutional  government — first  under  the  Mon- 
archy, then  under  the  Provisional  Republic,  and 
since  1900  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
Organic  Act,  under  which  it  is  governed,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Congress  on  April  30,  1900. 

The  head  of  the  Territorial  Government  is  Gov- 
ernor Ingram  M.  Stainback,  who  holds  office  by 
appointment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Governor  appoints  all 
department  heads  with  the  exception  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment consists  of  a  Senate  of  15  members  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  30  members  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  Territory.  The  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  legislative  body  correspond 
closely  with  those  of  mainland  State  legislatures. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  and  five 
Circuit  Courts.  All  judges  of  these  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
trict magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court.  Hawaii  elects  a 


Delegate  to  the  U.S.  Congress  who  has  the  right 
to  debate  and  serve  as  a  member  of  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  who  has  no  vote. 
Events,  1949.  Sfofefcood.  Hawaii's  forty-year  fight 
for  statehood  suffered  a  setback  in  Congress  when 
an  enabling  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  held  up  in  the  Senate  Public  Lands 
Committee.  Through  a  period  of  half  a  century  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  aspired  to  statehood.  On  14 
different  occasions  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  Legislature  have  petitioned  Congress  for  state- 
hood, and  in  1940  the  people  voted  for  statehood  in 
a  plebiscite  by  a  majority  of  over  two  to  one.  A 
convention  for  the  drafting  of  a  State  constitution 
will  be  held  in  Honolulu  in  April,  1950,  with  dele- 
gates to  be  elected  from  each  of  the  islands.  After 
ratification  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  the  con- 
stitution will  be  sent  to  Congress  with  the  request 
that  it  be  approved.  — INGRAM  M.  STAINBACK 

HAY.  In  1949  the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  99,305,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
99,471,000  tons  in  1948  and  99,539,000  tons  for 
the  10-year  average  (1938-47).  Of  the  1949  pro- 
duction, alfalfa  accounted  for  38,546,000  tons,  clo- 
\  er  and  timothy  24,657,000  tons,  wild  hay  12,296,- 
000  tons,  lespedeza  8,571,000  tons,  cowpea,  soy- 
bean, and  peanut  hay  3,161,000  tons,  grain  hay 
2,963,000  tons,  other  hay  9,111,000  tons.  In  1949 
the  chief  producing  States  for  hay  of  all  kinds  were 
(yields  in  1,000  tons):  Wisconsin  6,288,  California 
5,771,  Missouri  5,095,  Minnesota  5,021,  New  York 
4,878,  Iowa  4,855,  Nebraska  4,786,  Illinois  3,753, 
Ohio  3,556,  Pennsylvania  3,392,  Michigan  3,362, 
Kansas  3,299,  South  Dakota  2,939,  North  Dakota 
2,818,  Kentucky  2,635,  Montana  2,479,  Tennessee 
2,464,  Idaho  2,422,  and  Indiana  2,212. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING.  The  ebb  and  flow  of 
fuel  economics  was  characterized  by  less  turbu- 
lence in  1949  than  had  marked  the  previous  year. 
Development  of  oil  transport  facilities  combined 
with  an  exceptionally  warm  1948-49  winter  in  east- 
ern states  to  alleviate  widespread  shortages  of  fuel 
oil.  Favorable  actions  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  applications  of  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies opened  up  new  markets  for  gas  heating 
equipment  on  both  east  and  west  coasts  and  pro- 
vided reserves  for  handling  of  peak  domestic  loads 
by  gas  utilities.  Settlement  of  coal  strikes  eased  the 
solid  fuel  supply  situation.  Net  result  was  that,  for 
the  immediate  future,  all  three  major  fuels  leveled 
off  to  what  might  be  called  their  natural  competi- 
tive positions,  while  research  in  electrical,  reverse 
refrigeration  ( heat  pump )  and  other  types  of  heat- 
ing continued  at  about  the  pace  set  in  earlier  post- 
war years. 

The  middle  distance  view  ( concerned  with  what 
happens  when  natural  hydrocarbon  reserves  are  de- 
pleted to  a  degree  seriously  affecting  domestic 
prices  and  war  emergency  supplies  of  gas  and  oil) 
was  considerably  brightened  by  successful  test  runs 
on  existing  plants  for  conversion  of  coal,  lignite, 
and  oil  shale  to  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  future  decades  may  see  a  switch  in 
the  centers  of  supply  for  presently  growing  pipeline 
systems;  natural  gas  lines  may  be  fed  from  a  new 
center  in  the  rich  lignite  deposits  of  the  Dakotas 
and  Montana,  while  the  future  center  of  oil  supply 
may  shift  to  the  vast  shale  cliffs  of  Colorado. 

For  those  interested  in  the  long  view  of  the  na- 
tion's fuel  energy  balance,  two  intriguing  develop- 
ments saw  practical  application  during  the  year.  A 
means  of  multiplying  fissionable  materials  for  atom- 
ic heat  piles  was  devised  under  auspices  of  the 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  two  houses  heated 
entirely  by  solar  energy  passed  successful  seasons 
in  New  England.  The  implications  of  these  events 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  except  as  they 
may  indicate  the  approaching  availability  of  fuel 
sources  hitherto  untapped. 

Industrial  ventilation,  while  not  marked  by  out- 
standing technical  developments  during  the  year, 
did  receive  indirect  legislative  attention  in  at  least 
12  of  the  states  holding  sessions.  Increased  strin- 
gency characterized  most  new  regulations,  while 
increases  in  compensation  for  occupation-induced 
illnesses  were  widespread  and  will  affect  the  con- 
cern of  management  for  working  environment. 

Following  are  events  in  the  year's  news  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilating: 

Acting  on  assurances  that  shortages  no  longer 
threatened  supplies  of  gas  and  oil,  President  Tru- 
man revoked,  in  mid-January,  an  emergency  con- 
servation order  which  had  been  issued  a  year  pre- 
viously. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  embarked  on  a  new 
detailed  survey  of  the  coal  reserves  of  the  United 
States.  The  survey  will  take  about  ten  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  dedicated  two  new  coal-to- 
oil  plants  May  8  at  Louisiana,  Mo.  The  plants  will 
serve  as  a  proving  ground  for  converting  coal  and 
lignite  to  high-quality  synthetic  liquid  fuels  by  both 
the  direct  hydrogenation  and  gas  synthesis  proc- 
esses. Production  capacities  for  the  two  processes 
are  300  and  100  barrels  of  hauid  fuels  (anything 
from  gasoline  to  heavy  fuel  oil)  per  day. 

The  first  continuous  shale  oil  refinery  was  com- 
pleted at  Rifle,  Colo  ,  as  an  experimental  unit  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Another  Bureau  of  Mines 
project  was  a  lignite  research  laboratory  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.D.,  begun  in  July. 

Successful  test  runs  were  made  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  two  coal-to-oil  plants  at  Louisiana,  Mo. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co  began  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  diameter  pipeline  in  the  world 
for  high  pressure  transmission  of  natural  gas.  The 
line,  34  inches  in  diameter  and  506  miles  long,  will 
tap  Texas— New  Mexico  gas  fields  and  will  extend 
from  the  Arizona  border  to  the  San  Francisco  area. 
It  will  tie  into  the  1,100  mile,  tri-state  system  pre- 
viously laid  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  serve 
Southern  California. 

More  than  30  gas  utility  companies  installed 
equipment  for  making  an  enriched,  high-Btu  gas 
by  a  new,  low  cost  oil  process  for  handling  peak 
loads  Process  was  developed  under  the  gas  pro- 
duction research  program  of  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 

Underground  coal  gasification  tests  at  Gorgas, 
Ala.,  were  resumed  in  March  as  a  follow-up  to  simi- 
lar experiments  completed  last  year.  Present  objec- 
tives are  to  determine  the  limits  of  coal  quality, 
inlet  and  outlet  design,  operating  characteristics, 
gas  analysis,  etc. 

A  three-year  ban  on  installation  of  gas  heating 
for  homes  in  Detroit  was  lifted  as  natural  gas  was 
piped  into  the  area  from  Oklahoma.  The  first  day 
after  the  ban  ended.  12,000  home  owners  applied 
for  permits  to  install  gas  heating  systems.  Texas 
natural  gas  was  turned  into  storage  tanks  on  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.,  after  traversing  the  nation  through 
the  Big  Inch  lines. 

A  report  on  the  wholly  sun-heated  house  at  Do- 
ver, Mass.,  which  was  constructed  last  year  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Maria  Telkes  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  indicated  successful  opera- 
tion of  heat  storage  bins  of  chemicals  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  starting  of  the  test  season  was  delayed  to 
Dec.  24,  1948,  by  construction  difficulties,  thus  los- 


ing the  advantage  of  surplus  sun  heat  available  in 
October  and  November.  Dr.  Telkes  points  out  that 
both  the  high  cost  of  constructing  the  solar  heating 
system  (about  $3,000  in  this  case)  and  the  fact 
that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceives enough  sun  to  make  the  system  practicable 
will  limit  such  installations  until  fuel  economics  and 
technological  development  undergo  considerable 
change. 

A  new  four-room  house  which  was  to  be  heated 
entirely  by  the  sun  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was 
opened  in  February  and  occupied  by  a  student 
family  while  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
engineers  studied  the  efficiency  of  a  heat  storing 
system  using  1200  gallons  of  water  as  a  storage 
medium.  Water  is  warmed  by  the  sun  in  a  special 
collector  located  on  the  roof  of  the  house  and  is 
then  pumped  into  an  insulated  tank  in  which  it  is 
held  for  use  during  sunless  hours.  Supplementary 
electric  heating  units,  provided  for  long  periods  of 
extremely  cold  sunless  weather,  go  into  operation 
when  the  inside  temperature  drops  to  65°  F. 

An  experimental  house  heated  and  cooled  by  a 
system  of  reflective  radiant  conditioning  was  con- 
structed at  the  College  of  Applied  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  based  on  principles  tested 
under  laboratory  conditions  by  Dr.  Clarence  A. 
Mills,  professor  of  experimental  medicine  at  the 
university's  College  of  Medicine.  Wall  and  ceiling 
surfaces  are  of  embossed  aluminum  foil,  and  elec- 
trical resistance  coils  are  placed  in  each  room  as  a 
source  of  heat  rays.  The  idea  is  to  heat  or  cool  oc- 
cupants of  the  space  without  too  much  regard  for 
air  temperature  or  humidity  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mills 
will  live  in  the  house  to  observe  results  and  keep 
records. 

A  new  research  residence  (No.  3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Warm  Air  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning  As- 
sociation, completed  in  July  on  the  Urbana  campus 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  features  a  split  (ra- 
diant and  warm  air)  heating  system  with  warm 
air  ducts  buried  in  a  concrete  floor  slab  and  vented 
to  floor  and  baseboard  registers  near  windows.  Re- 
turn is  through  grilles  in  inside  walls.  Heater  is  a 
conventional  warm  air  furnace  with  air  forced 
down  through  the  bonnet  to  the  floor  ducts. 

A  radiant  floor  panel  heating  system  heated  a 
home  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  through  a  winter  dur- 
ing which  a  minimum  temperature  of  —50°  F.  was 
registered. 

The  National  Association  of  Fan  Manufacturers 
developed  a  standard  test  code  for  centrifugal  and 
axial  flow  fans.  Fans  tested  and  rated  in  accordance 
with  the  code  may  be  identified  by  a  certified  rating 
seal. 

The  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilat- 
ing Engineers  continued  investigations  at  their 
Cleveland  laboratory  regarding  air  jet  diffusion  pat- 
terns and  velocity  gradients,  while  at  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  similar  studies  of  diffu- 
sion and  velocity  patterns  of  air  introduced  through 
perforated  panels  were  under  way. 

Research  on  the  residential  heat  pump  continued 
under  sponsorship  notably  of  the  American  Gas  and 
Electric  Service  Corp.  with  five  cooperating  resi- 
dential installations  in  different  states  as  described 
in  Am-CoNDmoNiNG.  — WILLIAM  B.  FOXHALL 

HOCKEY,  FUld.  Philadelphia  swept  off  with  honors 
in  the  annual  tournament  of  the  U.S.  Field  Hockey 
Association  after  three  days  of  competition  at 
Friends  School  in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  winners, 
paced  by  Hilda  Anderson,  All- America  center  for- 
ward, who  accounted  for  two  tallies,  clinched  the 
tide  by  conquering  the  Middle  Atlantic  eleven, 
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4-1,  in  their  final  test  for  a  record  of  four  triumphs 
and  one  tie  in  the  tourney. 

In  a  special  match  between  the  two  All-America 
teams  that  closed  the  annual  championship,  the 
first  eleven  shut  out  the  second  team,  3-0.  Mrs. 
Anne  M.  Volp  and  Miss  Anderson,  both  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Beth  Ralph  of  Pennington,  N.J.,  ac- 
counted for  the  goals.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

HOCKEY,  Ico.  Toronto's  Maple  Leafs,  after  finishing 
only  fourth  in  the  National  League  campaign,  reg- 
istered one  of  the  year's  major  sports  surprises  by 
capturing  the  Stanley  Cup,  emblematic  of  world 
supremacy.  In  becoming  the  first  sextet  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  playoffs  to  win  the  cup  three  consecu- 
tive times,  Toronto  swept  over  the  league-champion 
Detroit  Red  Wings  in  four  straight  games:  3-2  (in 
overtime),  3-1,  3-1,  and  3-1. 

Toronto  reached  the  last-round  playoffs  by  turn- 
ing back  Boston,  3-0,  3-2,  3-1,  and  3-2,  the  Bruins 
being  able  to  capture  only  one  decision,  a  5-4  over- 
time verdict  in  their  third  game.  Detroit,  although 
winning  honors  by  a  comfortable  margin  in  the  reg- 
ular season,  was  carried  to  seven  contests  by  Mon- 
treal's Canadiens  in  their  semifinals.  The  Wings 
won  by  2-1,  in  three  overtime  periods,  then  lost, 
4-3,  in  overtime,  and  3-2.  Detroit  rallied  to  annex 
the  next  two,  3-1,  3-1,  only  to  have  the  Canadiens 
capture  the  sixth  battle,  3-1,  throwing  the  series 
into  a  3-3  deadlock.  The  last  game  at  Detroit  saw 
the  Red  Wines  triumph,  3-1. 

Chicago,  although  placing  fifth  in  the  six-team 
National  League  race,  produced  the  two  leading 
scorers  of  the  campaign,  Roy  Conacher  rolling  up 
68  points  for  individual  honors  and  Doug  Bentley, 
a  team-mate,  trailing  closely  with  66. 

Pentti  Lund  of  the  New  York  Rangers,  won  the 
Calder  Memorial  Trophy  for  outstanding  rookie  of 
the  year  and  Bill  Quackenbush  of  Detroit  was  re- 
cipient of  the  Lady  Byng  Trophy  given  to  the 
player  displaying  the  best  type  or  sportsmanship 
and  conduct  combined  with  playing  ability.  Bill 
Durnan  of  Montreal  won  the  Vezina  Trophy,  prize 
for  the  goalie  with  the  best  defensive  record.  His 
feat  of  winning  the  award  for  the  fifth  time  in  six 
seasons  was  unprecedented. 

Czechoslovakia  took  world  amateur  laurels  at 
Stockholm,  with  Canada,  the  United  States,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  and  Austria  trailing  in  that  order. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  turned  back  the  Hershey 
(Pa. )  Bears  in  the  American  League  series  for  the 
Calder  Cup,  and  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Flyers 
routed  the  Windsor  Spitfires  in  the  United  States 
senior  series. 

Boston  College  won  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  title.  Dartmouth  beat  Harvard, 
7-2,  in  a  playoff  of  a  tie  for  Pentagonal  League 
honors,  but  lost  to  the  University  of  Montreal,  4—3, 
in  the  Alexis  Thompson  Trophy  contest.  In  Canada 
the  Ottawa  Senators  won  the  Allan  Cup,  and  the 
Montreal  Royals  captured  the  Memorial  Cup. 

— THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

HONDURAS.  A  Central  American  republic.  Honduras 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean,  on  the 
southeast  by  Nicaragua,  on  the  south  by  £1  Salva- 
dor and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and  on  the  west  by 
Guatemala. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  59,161  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  est.):  1,260,000.  Principal  cities 
(1945  pop.):  Tegucigalpa  (capital),  55,755;  San 
Pedro  Sula,  22,116;  La  Ceiba,  12,185;  Tela,  10,454. 
Of  the  total  population,  about  80  percent  is  mes- 
tizo, 10  percent  Indian,  8  percent  of  European  de- 
scent, and  2  percent  Negro. 


Education  and  Rollgion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15. 
There  were  142,814  children  of  school  age  in  1948, 
of  whom  69,838  were  receiving  education  from 
2,461  teachers.  There  were  23  secondary  schools 
with  1,076  pupils,  and  25  normal  schools  with 
1,387  pupils.  The  National  University  at  Teguci- 
galpa had  496  students.  An  estimated  40  percent  of 
the  population  is  illiterate.  Freedom  of  worship  is 
guaranteed.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  predominant 
religion. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation. 
Bananas  are  of  first  importance;  1948  production 
was  14,556,060  stems.  Other  production  in  1948: 
coconuts,  valued  at  1,834,115  lempiras;  coffee,  val- 
ued at  2,446,173  lempiras;  rice,  33,034,025  Ib.  Also 
produced  are  tobacco,  abaca,  beans,  corn,  sugar, 
and  wheat.  The  lumber  industry  flourishes,  and 
gold  and  silver  are  mined  in  important  quantity. 

Foreign  Trado.  Imports  were  valued  at  71,207,534 
lempiras  in  1948;  exports  at  39,021,506  lempiras 
(lempira  =  U.S.$0.50).  The  United  States  took  64 
percent  of  all  exports  in  1947,  and  furnished  77 
percent  of  imports.  Bananas  accounted  for  35  per- 
cent of  exports,  by  value. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  are 
about  900  miles  of  railroad.  Full  air  service  is  main- 
tained to  all  important  points,  by  both  international 
and  domestic  lines.  There  are  about  800  miles  of 
highways.  There  were  15,000  radio  sets  in  1947. 

Finance.  The  1949  approved  budget  called  for 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  19  million  lempiras. 
Currency  in  circulation  in  September,  1949,  was 
17.4  million  lempiras,  deposit  money  in  December, 
1948,  was  26.7  million  lempiras.  Gold  and  foreign 
exchange  holdings  in  September,  1949,  were  $2,- 
710,000.  The  retail  food  price  index  ( 1939  =  100) 
averaged  290  in  1948. 

Government.  Honduras  is  a  centralized  republic 
of  17  departments  and  1  territory.  The  constitution 
now  in  effect  dates  from  1936,  and  provides  for  a 
single  legislative  house,  the  Congress  of  Deputies, 
with  49  members  (one  for  every  25,000  popula- 
tion )  elected  by  popular  vote  for  6-year  terms.  The 
President  is  elected  for  6  years.  Dr.  Juan  Manuel 
Gdlvez  was  elected  President  of  Honduras  on  Oct. 
10,  1948,  and  he  assumed  office  during  Jan.  1,  1949 
(see  Events). 

Events,  1949.  Honduras  spent  a  peaceful  year  with 
the  government  giving  full  attention  to  economic 
development  and  achieving  partial  successes  in  its 
plans. 

Economic  Progress.  On  January  1,  Dr.  Juan  Manuel 
Gdlvez  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  Honduras, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  dictatorial  regime  of 
Tiburcio  Carias  Andino  that  began  in  1933.  Both 
the  old  and  the  new  chief  executive  are  members 
of  the  Partido  Nacional.  Carias  announced  he 
would  continue  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  party, 
although  withdrawing  from  public  life.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  president  was  the  restoration 
of  guarantees  to  exiled  political  opponents. 

In  his  inaugural  address  and  in  subsequent 
speeches  to  the  nation,  Galvcz  outlined  the  pro- 
gram his  administration  would  pursue  during  his 
six-year  term  of  office.  Given  priority  were  plans 
for  extensive  highway  construction  which  would 
unite  the  northern  coast  of  the  country  with  the 
interior,  join  together  other  important  centers,  and 
pave  the  Honduran  section  of  the  Pan  American 
highway.  High  on  the  list  of  projects  was  the  con- 
struction of  an  hydroelectric  dam  on  the  Rio  Lindo. 
Other  projects  included  agricultural  and  industrial 
development,  tax  reform,  social  security  legislation, 
the  increase  and  improvement  of  public  instruction 
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with  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  agronomy  as 
a  prime  objective,  the  creation  of  a  Central  Bank, 
and  salary  increases  for  public  employees. 

As  the  year  advanced  and  it  was  seen  that  seri- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  the  plan  there 
was  concrete  evidence  of  support  for  Galvez  among 
former  opponents.  In  July  the  Federation  of  Uni- 
versity Students  announced  their  support  of  the 
President;  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  this  stu- 
dent organization  has  backed  the  government.  Sub- 
stantial gains  were  made  by  labor.  A  decree  of 
March  4  provided  for  vacation  pay  to  workers. 
Union  organization  among  skilled  workers  in  the 
fields  of  graphic  arts,  construction,  and  transporta- 
tion proceeded  favorably  in  Tegucigalpa.  In  July 
the  promised  25  percent  wage  increase  was  granted 
to  public  employees. 

Special  Congressional  Sets/on.  On  October  15  the 
President  called  the  Congress  into  special  session, 
primarily  to  consider  legislation  for  an  income  tax 
law  and  the  negotiation  of  a  25-year  contract  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  North  American 
Tela  Railroad  company,  a  subsidiary  of  United 
Fruit.  It  was  proposed  that  the  income  tax  be  on 
a  progressive  scale  and  applicable  to  both  individ- 
uals and  companies. 

After  prolonged  discussions  the  contract  with 
Tela  Railroad  was  approved  by  the  Congress.  The 
contract  continues  the  old  concession  for  the  culti- 
vation of  African  palm  oil  and  calls  for  the  com- 
pany to  cultivate  a  minimum  of  400  hectares  of 
cacao.  The  company  also  has  the  right  to  construct 
plants  for  the  extraction  and  processing  of  palm 
oil,  cacao,  and  abaca  hemp. 

Opposition  to  the  contract  came  from  the  Uni- 
versity Students  Federation  and  the  Honduran  Bar 
Association  who  saw  it  as  a  threat  to  national  sov- 
ereignty and  a  further  step  toward  monopolization 
of  the  economy  by  foreign  interests.  Supporters  of 
the  agreement  contended  that  the  contract  does  not 
sanction  a  monopoly  and  pointed  out  that  foreign 
firms  have  always  been  a  factor  in  the  Honduran 
economy.  — MIGUEL  JORRIN 

HONG  KONG.  A  British  crown  colony  in  southeast- 
ern China  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  It  con- 
sists of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  (area  about  32 
sq.  mi.),  the  Kowloon  peninsula  and  the  New  Ter- 
ritories. Total  area:  391  square  miles.  Population 
(1948):  2  million.  Capital:  Victoria  (447,829  in- 
habitants). Education  (1948):  117,184  students  in 
various  government  and  private  schools.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Hong  Kong  had  512  undergraduates  en- 
rolled. 

Production  and  Trade.  Chief  industries  are  ship- 
building and  fishing.  The  manufacture  of  paint, 
cement,  matches,  and  tobacco  also  is  carried  on; 
chief  agricultural  products  are  sugar  and  rice.  Hong 
Kong  is  a  free  port  and  a  port  of  call  for  trans- 
pacific steamers,  approximately  500,000  tons  of 
shipping  entering  and  clearing  the  port  monthly. 
Foreign  trade  (1948):  imports  HK$2,077,538,615; 
exports  HK$1,582,739,710. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  (1949-50):  revenue 
HK$180,019,370:  expenditure  HK$179,586,970 
(U.S.$1  equalled  HK$5.87  on  Sept.  1,  1949,  and 
HK$6.08  on  Sept.  20,  1949). 

Government.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  legisla- 
tive council  of  appointed  members,  both  official  and 
unofficial.  Proposals  for  a  constitutional  revision 
were  approved  during  1947,  providing  for  an  un- 
official majority  in  the  legislative  council,  and  for 
the  creation  of  a  municipal  council  of  30  mem- 
bers, 15  to  represent  the  Chinese  and  15  the  non- 


Chinese  sections  of  the  population.  Governor:  Sir 
Alexander  Grantham. 

HORSE  RACING.  The  Calumet  Farm's  Ponder  fur- 
nished one  of  the  turf's  biggest  upsets  when  he 
captured  the  75th  Kentucky  Derby  at  Louisville  on 
May  7,  1949.  Warren  Wright's  crack  3-year-old  colt 
worked  his  way  through  the  big  field  to  triumph  at 
16  to  1,  with  Green  tree's  Capot  second  by  three 
lengths,  Isador  Bieber's  Palestinian  third,  and  F.  W. 
Hooper's  favored  Olympia  sixth.  Jockey  Steve 
Brooks  booted  Ponder  to  the  top  prize  of  $91,600 
and  gave  Trainer  Ben  Jones  his  5th  Derby  winner, 
a  record  for  the  classic. 

This  marked  the  final  Derby  for  Col.  Matt  J. 
Winn,  who  had  been  a  witness  to  every  running 
since  the  Churchill  Downs  event  began  in  1875. 
The  venerable  promoter,  aged  88,  died  early  in 
October,  his  position  being  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bill  Corum  of  New  York. 

Capot  won  general  acclaim  as  "the  horse  of  the 
year,'  ^  taking  two-thirds  of  the  famed  "triple 
crown,"  with  triumphs  in  the  Preakness  and  Bel- 
mont  stakes.  A  close  finish  in  the  ram  featured  the 
Preakness  at  Pimhco  on  May  14  when  Capot  ran 
the  lyjo  mile  in  track  record  time  of  1:56.  With 
Ted  Atkinson  up,  Capot  finished  a  head  in  front 
of  Palestinian.  Capot  and  Atkinson  teamed  again 
to  annex  the  Belmont  Stakes  at  Belmont  Park  on 
June  11,  with  favored  Ponder  a  half-length  loser 
and  Palestinian  third. 

Capot  won  6  of  his  16  races  and  earned  $238,- 
335,  but  it  took  two  conquests  of  Calumet's  Coal- 
town  to  win  ranking  as  the  year's  top  star,  the 
Greentree  ace  winning  easily  in  the  Sysonby  Mile 
and  Pimlico  Special.  Coaltown  easily  was  best  of 
the  handicap  division,  winning  12  of  15  starts  for 
$276,125  and  setting  several  records.  Chief  among 
his  new  marks  was  his  world  mile-time  of  1:34  at 
Washington  Park,  Chicago. 

Despite  his  victories  over  Coaltown,  Capot  had 
little  margin  over  Ponder,  rated  the  best  sprinter 
in  the  United  States.  Although  trailing  in  the  Preak- 
ness and  Belmont,  Ponder  gamed  victories  over 
Capot  in  the  Derby,  the  Peter  Pan,  and  the  Arling- 
ton Classic  and  earned  $321,825  to  make  him  the 
leading  money-winner  of  the  year.  Capot  and  Pon- 
der were  best  of  the  3-year-old  colts  and  Calumet's 
Wistful  and  Two  Lea  led  the  fillies.  Hill  Prince, 
Guillotine,  and  Middleground  shared  the  big  purses 
for  2-year-old  colts  and  Alfred  Vanderbilt's  Bed 
o'Roses  paced  the  fillies,  finishing  the  season  with 
a  sweep  of  the  Matron,  Sehma,  Marguerite,  and 
Demoiselle  stakes  for  earnings  of  $199,200. 

Calumet  led  all  stables  in  money  won,  Willie 
Molter  saddled  the  most  winners,  and  Gordon  Glis- 
son  was  the  jockey  of  the  year.  Despite  a  down- 
ward trend  in  betting  and  attendance  for  the  third 
straight  year,  the  season  was  a  financial  success, 
with  a  pari-mutuel  play  near  $1,400  million,  and 
attendance  close  to  23  million. 

Harness  racing  continued  to  gain  in  popularity. 
The  $69,791  Hambletonian,  the  sport's  biggest 
event,  was  won  by  Miss  Tilly,  property  of  Charles 
Phellis  of  Greenwich,  Conn.  With  Fred  E^an  driv- 
ing, Tilly  triumphed  in  straight  heats  at  Goshen, 
N.Y.,  on  Aug.  10,  1949.  The  $58,922  Kentucky  Fu- 
turity was  captured  by  Saunders  Mills'  Bangawav; 
William  Cane  s  pacer  Good  Time  annexed  the  $58,- 
281  Little  Brown  Jug  and  Harrison  Hoyt's  Demon 
Hanover  won  the  $50,000  Roosevelt  Two-Mile 
Classic.  Good  Time  was  the  "harness  horse  of  the 
year,"  Bangawav  was  top  money  winner,  Clint 
Hodgins  drove  the  most  winners,  and  Frank  Ervin 
led  in  money  won.  — THOMAS  V.  HANET 
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HOUSING  EXPEDITER,  Offic*  of.  Tills  office  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  rent  control  and 
certain  controls  remaining  in  effect  from  the  Vet- 
erans Emergency  Housing  Program. 

The  Expediter's  office  was  established  formally 
in  January,  1946,  with  authority  to  develop  pro- 
grams and  recommend  legislation  for  the  provision 
of  housing  at  moderate  prices  and  rentals  for  vet- 
erans and  to  make  use  or  existing  Federal  authority 
to  that  end.  The  Office  of  the  Housing  Expediter 
and  the  National  Housing  Agency  were  shortly  con- 
solidated and  had  joint  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Program 
subsequently  authorized  by  Congress.  Following 
the  termination  of  most  of  this  program,  the  two 
agencies  were  separated  in  January,  1947,  with  the 
Expediter  retaining  responsibility  for  continuing 
emergency  controls  ana  for  liquidating  certain 
other  phases  of  the  program.  In  May,  1947,  admin- 
istration of  rent  control  was  transferred  to  this 
office. 

The  first  rent  control  legislation  in  December, 
1941,  was  authorized  only  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  the  following  month,  under  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  it  was  authorized  for 
all  other  areas  in  the  United  States  where  it  was 
determined  to  be  essential  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Under  this  legislation  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  froze  rents  in  designated 
defense-rental  areas  at  the  rates  being  charged  at 
specific  dates  for  the  accommodation  and  accom- 
panying services,  made  adjustments  when  condi- 
tions warranted,  established  ceilings  for  accommo- 
dations made  available  for  rent  after  the  freeze 
dates,  prohibited  evictions  except  under  certain 
conditions,  and  prosecuted  violations.  The  ceiling 
rents  applied  to  all  rental  accommodations  in  the 
defense-rental  areas,  including  family  dwellings, 
hotels,  rooms,  tourist  courts,  trailers,  and  the  like. 

In  June,  1947,  Congress  extended  rent  control, 
but  with  modifications  reflecting  its  expressed  in- 
tent to  terminate  such  control  as  soon  as  feasible. 
In  March,  1948,  rent  control  was  further  extended, 
with  minor  modifications,  until  Apr.  1,  1949.  It  was 
then  extended  to  June  30,  1950. 

The  1949  Act  strengthened  rent  control  by  re- 
storing to  the  Housing  Expediter  some  of  the  con- 
trols removed  from  the  1947  and  1948  acts.  They 
included:  giving  the  Expediter  authority  to  regu- 
late evictions;  the  right  to  sue  for  treble  damages 
in  overcharge  cases;  authority  to  recontrol  areas 
previously  decontrolled  and  to  bring  under  control 
areas  not  previously  controlled.  The  '49  Act  also 
brought  back  under  rent  control  a  number  of  types 
of  accommodations  which  were  decontrolled  under 
the  '47  and  '48  acts. 

The  1949  Act  also  empowered  states  and  munici- 
palities to  end  rent  control.  Through  November 
1949 — eight  months  after  the  new  extension  went 
into  effect — a  total  of  four  states  and  182  munici- 
palities had  taken  advantage  of  the  decontrol  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  Nebraska  and  Texas  ended  con- 
trols, Alabama  voted  to  end  controls  next  May,  and 
Wisconsin  substituted  state  rent  control  for  federal 
control.  Half  of  the  municipal  actions  were  in  cities 
of  less  than  10,000  population,  all  but  a  handful 
with  populations  of  less  than  25,000.  During  the  8- 
month  period,  municipal  decontrol  actions  ended 
rent  control  on  627,000  units,  while  state  actions 
affected  837,500  units.  During  the  same  period  the 
Housing  Expediter  took  605  decontrol  actions — as 
many  as  the  state  and  local  governments  combined 
— for  a  total  of  956,000  units.  Despite  a  total  of 
605  decontrol  actions  during  that  period,  approxi- 
mately 12  million  units  were  still  under  control,  as 


compared  with  14,500,000  units  when  the  present 
act  went  into  effect. 

The  present  act  also  required  the  Expediter,  in 
making  rent  adjustments,  to  fix  rents  at  a  level  that 
would  yield  landlords  a  fair  net  operating  income. 
As  the  result  of  this  and  other  liberalized  adjust- 
ment provisions,  approximately  215,000  individual 
rent  increases  were  granted  during  the  first  seven- 
months  operation  under  the  '49  act. 

A  further  responsibility  under  the  Housing  and 
Rent  Acts  of  '47,  '48,  and  '49  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  veterans'  preference  in  the  occupancy  of  new 
housing  accommodations.  Single  family  dwellings 
may  not  be  offered  for  sale,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  30  days  after  completion,  for  occupancy  by  per- 
sons other  than  veterans  and  their  families  and  may 
not  be  offered  to  others  at  prices  lower  than  those 
available  to  veterans.  Similar  restrictions  apply  to 
the  rental  and  rental  rates  of  new  housing  accom- 
modations made  available  for  rent  ( except  to  tran- 
sients ) . 

The  Office  of  Housing  Expediter  also  investigates 
complaints  of  veterans  regarding  violations  of  pro- 
visions as  to  construction  and  other  matters  for 
housing  assisted  by  allocations  and  priorities  under 
the  Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Act  and,  if  sub- 
stantiated, pursues  corrective  measures  and  prose- 
cution. — TJGHE  E.  WOODS 

HOUSING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Summary.  Home- 
building  reached  an  unprecedented  annual  rate  in 
1949  with  about  a  million  new  non-farm  dwellings 
started,  as  the  industry  focused  its  attention  on  the 
construction  of  more  lower-priced  and  rental  hous- 
ing and  as  construction  costs  started  a  gradual  de- 
cline following  almost  15  years  of  increase.  High 
building  costs,  though,  remained  the  number  one 
problem  in  the  housing  field  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  being  a  year  of  high  productivity 
in  housing,  1949  also  witnessed  the  enactment  of 
a  series  or  broad  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to 
local,  public  low-rent  housing  projects,  to  local 
slum  clearance  undertakings,  and  to  farm  housing, 
as  well  as  authorization  for  an  extensive  program 
of  housing  research.  The  purpose  of  these  new  pro- 
grams is  to  increase  the  supply  of  decent  housing 
for  families  of  low  income,  to  develop  ways  of  re- 
ducing cost  in  all  types  of  housing,  and  to  improve 
housing  and  environmental  conditions  generally. 

Homebuilding  in  1949.  A  total  of  1,019,000  new 
non-farm  homes  were  put  under  construction  in 
1949,  well  above  the  previous  peak  reached  in  1925 
when  937,000  new  homes  were  begun. 

The  overwhelming  bulk  of  this  homebuilding 
represents  privately  owned  construction.  Public 
housing,  based  on  11-month  information,  account- 
ed for  less  than  4  percent  of  the  total.  The  34,500 
units  of  public  housing  started  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1949  represented  an  expansion  of  almost 
150  percent  above  the  14,300  units  of  public  hous- 
ing started  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1948. 
Virtually  all  of  this  building  was  performed  under 
State  and  municipal  housing  programs,  the  extend- 
ed program  of  Federal  aids  having  been  put  in 
motion  at  too  late  a  date  to  be  reflected  in  these 
figures. 

Incomplete  data  also  indicate  that  a  greater  por- 
tion of  1949  construction  was  designed  for  the 
rental  market  than  in  1948 — 9-month  figures  show- 
ing units  in  two  and  multi-family  structures  repre- 
senting 23  percent  and  16  percent  of  total  starts 
for  the  like  periods  in  the  respective  years.  How- 
ever, incomplete  data  for  1949  shows  a  ratio  of 
construction  of  two  and  multi-family  housing  is 
considerably  below  the  portion  to  total  housing 
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starts  reached  in  1925.  In  that  previous  peak  year, 
when  about  937,000  non-farm  dwellings  were  start- 
ed, rental-type  starts  equalled  about  39  percent  of 
all  housing  put  under  construction. 

Also,  on  the  basis  of  8-month  figures,  it  appeared 
that  about  44  percent  of  1949's  total  homebuilding 
was  located  in  rural  non-farm  areas.  This  was  about 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1948.  However,  now  there  is  substantially  more 
housing  construction  in  rural  non-farm  areas  than 
in  1925  when  rural  building  accounted  for  less  than 
20  percent  of  all  non-farm  housing  started.  To  a 
great  degree,  this  is  a  reflection  of  increased  home- 
building  in  outlying  areas  surrounding  larger  cities. 

Value  and  Cost  of  Non-farm  Homebuilding.  The  dol- 
lar value  of  non-farm  housing  construction  put-in- 
place  in  1949  is  placed  at  about  $7,000  million, 
slightly  below  the  outlay  of  $7,308  million  for  resi- 
dential building  for  1948,  according  to  joint  esti- 
mates by  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce. The  long  rising  trend  in  housing  construc- 
tion costs,  which  started  in  the  mid-thirties,  follow- 
ing the  depression,  and  went  up  sharply  after  the 
war,  reached  to  a  peak  of  220.3  percent  of  the  1939 
average  cost  level  by  October,  1948,  according  to 
a  consolidated  index  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (based  on  city  data  compiled 
by  E.  H.  Boeckh  and  Associates). 

However,  in  the  succeeding  months,  through  Au- 
gust of  1949,  homebuilding  costs  declined  gradu- 
ally, followed  by  mild  increases  in  both  September, 
October,  and  November.  The  early  autumn  rise  in 
costs  probably  reflected  primarily  a  rise  in  freight 
rates  with  subsequent  increases  in  lumber  prices. 
By  November,  1949,  however,  homebuilding  costs 
were  about  14  points  below  the  peak  of  13  months 
earlier.  The  downward  drift  in  building  costs  which 
typified  most  of  1949  was  due  to  several  factors, 
mainly  lower  prices  of  building  materials,  particu- 
larly lumber,  and  increased  efficiency  involving  a 
better  use  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  gradual  trend  toward  lower  building  costs 
and  greater  emphasis  on  construction  of  lower-cost 
housing  in  1949  is  reflected  in  the  average  dwell- 
ing-unit cost  of  non-farm  housing  started  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  Au- 
gust, 1949,  the  average  cost  per  dwelling  unit 
started  is  estimated  at  $7,475  as  compared  with 
the  estimated  average  of  $8,250  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1948.  This  represents  a  decline  of 
over  9  percent  in  the  average  cost  of  non-farm 
housing  started.  Also,  the  greater  availability  of 
lower-priced  new  housing  is  indicated  by  the  de- 
cline of  5  percent  shown  in  the  average  price  of 
new  homes  financed  with  first  mortgages  guaran- 
teed by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  the  period 
March  through  October,  1949  ( the  only  period  for 
which  the  data  are  currently  available ) . 

Building  Materials.  According  to  the  composite  in- 
dex of  the  U  S.  Department  or  Commerce,  building 
materials  production  declined  below  levels  reported 
for  1948.  During  the  first  8  months  of  1949  produc- 
tion for  26  key  building  materials  was  between  10 
percent  and  11  percent  lower  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1948  and  more  than  6  percent 
less  than  production  in  the  same  months  of  1947. 
Production  in  the  January-August  period  of  1949, 
however,  was  more  than  8  percent  greater  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1946. 

Housing  Needs  and  the  Lower  Price  Market.  Esti- 
mates made  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  show  the  existence  of  an  extensive  need  for 
additional  housing.  This  need,  if  it  is  to  be  met, 
calls  for  the  sustained  construction  of  a  high  vol- 
ume of  homes,  predominantly  to  meet  the  needs  of 


moderate  and  low-income  families.  The  Agency  es- 
timates that  there  is  a  nation-wide  need  for  be- 
tween 17  and  18  million  additional  dwelling  units 
by  1960,  including  the  need  for  from  2  to  3  million 
farm  dwellings,  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all 
families  desiring  decent  separate  housing.  In  using 
these  figures,  it  should  be  understood  that  these 
are  estimates  of  housing  needed,  and  not  estimates 
of  an  anticipated  market  demand,  and  include 
dwellings  to  be  added  through  rehabilitation,  con- 
version, and  other  means  as  well  as  through  new 
construction. 

Government  Housing  Programs.  Government  Hous- 
ing Programs  played  an  important  role  in  the  1949 
housing  scene.  These  activities  included  such  aids 
to  private  homebuilding  as  the  programs  of  resi- 
dential loan  insurance  and  guaranty  administered 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Further  aids  to  home  fi- 
nancing institutions  were  afforded  through  the  re- 
serve banking  functions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  by  the  insurance  of  savings  in  home 
financing  institutions  through  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  second- 
ary mortgage  market  operations  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  a  subsidiary  of  RFC. 
Also  the  RFC  made  direct  loans  to  builders  and 
manufacturers  of  prefabricated  housing  and  to 
building  materials  producers. 

A  total  of  $3,449,543,000  in  insurance  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in  the 
first  11  months  of  1949,  protecting  loans  made  by 
private  lending  institutions  financing  the  purchase 
or  construction  of  privately  owned  sale  and  rental 
housing  and  repairs  and  alterations  to  private 
homes.  About  37  percent  of  all  non-farm  dwellings 
started  in  this  10-month  period  were  begun  under 
FHA  compliance  inspection.  In  addition,  $1,117,- 
088,105  in  loans  financing  the  purchase,  construc- 
tion, and  repair  of  private  homes  by  veterans  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1949. 

A  total  of  about  $596  million  in  FHA-insured 
mortgages  and  loans  to  veterans  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  were  purchased  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  operating 
as  a  public  secondary  market  for  these  types  of 
loans  in  the  January-November  period  of  1949. 
Disbursements  on  direct  loans  made  by  RFC  credit 
to  builders,  manufacturers  of  prefabricated  hous- 
ing, and  to  producers  of  housing  components  dur- 
ing this  time  aggregated  about  $29,795,000. 

Through  the  credit  reserve  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  approximately  $184 
million  was  advanced  during  the  first  11  months  of 
1949  to  savings  and  loan  associations,  member  in- 
stitutions of  the  system,  and  owners  together  with 
the  government  of  capital  stock  of  the  11  District 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  In  turn  these  member 
institutions  provided  about  $3,200  million  in  home 
loans  to  individuals  in  1949.  As  of  Nov.  30,  1949 
insurance  of  savings  in  about  2,750  savings  and 
loan  associations  up  to  $5,000  per  investor  was 
provided  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  On  that  date,  the  combined  as- 
sets of  those  associations  amounted  to  about  $11,- 
000  million,  having  increased  by  $1,400  million 
during  the  previous  12-month  period.  Insurance 
stimulates  the  flow  of  savings  into  home-financing 
institutions. 

Although  still  comparatively  small,  there  was  a 
substantial  rise  in  the  volume  of  permanent-type 
public  housing  construction  in  1949  (a  total  of 
34,500  units  started  in  the  first  11  months  of  the 
year).  The  bulk  of  this  construction  was  started 
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under  State  and  municipal  housing  programs  with- 
out Federal  loan  and  subsidy  assistance.  However, 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (Title  III)  approved  on 
July  15  amended  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
authorize  loan  and  subsidy  assistance  for  810,000 
new  locally  sponsored  low-rent  housing  units  for 
low-income  families,  contract  commitments  under 
this  program  to  be  initiated  over  the  next  6  years. 

By  December  9,  a  total  of  256,752  units  were 
covered  by  reservations  made  to  local  authorities 
for  the  2-year  period,  July,  1949-June,  1951.  Of 
the  256,752  units  covered  by  reservations,  prelimi- 
nary loan  authorizations  had  been  issued  oy  De- 
cember 9  amounting  to  $20,378,000  and  covering 
134,501  dwellings  in  locally  sponsored  low-rent 
housing  projects  tor  occupancy  by  low-income  fam- 
ilies. It  has  been  estimated  that  about  50,000  of 
these  Federally  aided  public  low-rent  units  will 
have  been  started  by  June  30,  1950.  The  figures 
covering  the  amended  program  compare  with  the 
total  volume  of  191,481  units  of  low-rent  housing 
now  operated  under  the  original  program  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

In  addition  to  the  progress  made  under  Federal, 
State,  and  local  aid  programs  for  public  low-rent 
housing,  there  was  a  total  of  442,054  units  consist- 
ing mostly  of  war  and  emergency  housing  (much 
of  it  of  temporary  character )  which  was  under  ac- 
tive management  at  the  end  of  September.  This 
housing  was  continued  in  use  to  alleviate  local 
housing  shortages,  and,  together  with  the  16,028 
inactive  war  units  and  2,005  incomplete  veterans 
units  remaining  at  that  time,  will  eventually  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Management  of  the 
bulk  of  this  housing  is  performed  by  local  housing 
authorities,  other  local  public  bodies,  and  by  edu- 
cational institutions  under  conditions  established 
by  the  Public  Housing  Administration,  a  constitu- 
ent agency  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Housing  legislation  in  1949.  The  major  Federal 
legislative  action  taken  during  the  year  was  the 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  Public  Law 
171.  Approved  by  the  ftesident  on  July  15,  this 
Act  authorizes  programs  of  Federal  loan  and  grant 
aid  to  cities  undertaking  slum-clearance  projects, 
Federal  loan  and  subsidy  aid  to  communities  spon- 
soring public  low-rent  housing  projects  for  low- 
income  families,  loan  and  grant  aids  to  farm  hous- 
ing, and  an  extensive  program  of  housing  research. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  also  establishes  a  na- 
tional housing  objective  for  all  Federal  programs; 
including  the  realization,  as  soon  as  feasible,  of  a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family;  and  sets  forth  a  national 
housing  policy  for  the  achievement  of  this  goal, 
with  primary  reliance  on  private  enterprise  supple- 
mented by  programs  of  aid  to  local  public  low-rent 
housing  and  by  aids  to  localities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  environmental  conditions. 

Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  authorizes 
Federal  loan  and  grant  aid  to  cities  undertaking 
slum-clearance  projects  in  accordance  with  locally 
determined  plans  for  urban  redevelopment.  The 
purpose  of  this  program,  administered  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  is  to  aid  cities  in 
the  acquisition,  clearance,  and  preparation  of  slum 
areas  for  redevelopment  by  private  or  public  in- 
vestment. Under  this  program  cities  may  be  able 
to  sell  or  lease  all  or  portions  of  project  areas  at 
prices  consistent  with  sound  new-use  values. 

However,  cities  receiving  Federal  financial  aid 
will  be  required  to  provide,  through  public  or 
private  means,  for  rehousing  those  families  dis- 
placed by  the  demolition  of  the  slums.  The  opera- 


tion of  this  program  is  expected  to  aid  substantially 
in  reclaiming  deteriorated  in-town  urban  areas  as 
well  as  ill-planned  and  ill-developed  fringe  areas 
now  an  economic  and  social  burden  to  municipali- 
ties. 

Title  III  of  the  Act  amends  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  authorizing  Federal  loan  and  annual 
subsidy  assistance  to  up  to  810,000  new — locally 
sponsored,  constructed,  and  managed — public  low- 
rent  housing  units  for  occupancy  by  low-income 
families.  Through  this  program,  administered  by 
the  Public  Housing  Administration,  a  constituent 
agency  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
the  Federal  Government  affords  the  means  for  fi- 
nancing local  low-rent  housing  projects  and  pro- 
vides when  necessary  for  annual  contributions, 
based  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  projects,  to  permit 
their  operation  at  low  rental  charges  (not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  occupant's  income). 

A  matching  subsidy  in  the  form  of  tax  exemption 
(or  an  annual  cash  contribution  equivalent  to  20 
percent  of  the  Federal  contribution  where  tax  ex- 
emption is  precluded  by  State  law)  is  required  of 
the  cities  sponsoring  Federally  aided  low-rent 
housing. 

Title  IV  of  the  Act  authorizes  a  program  of  ex- 
tensive research  in  the  technology  of  housing  de- 
sign, building  materials,  and  construction  methods; 
as  well  as  research  in  housing  economics  and  re- 
lated fields.  The  objective  of  this  program,  admin- 
istered by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
is  to  develop  and  promote  methods  for  achieving 
lower  housing  costs  and  improve  housing  standards. 

Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  provides  a 
program  of  Federal  loan,  subsidy,  and  grant  aids 
for  farm  housing.  This  program  is  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  provides  for 
four  types  of  assistance: 

1.  Loans  up  to  33  years  at  not  to  exceed  4  per- 
cent interest  to  farm  owners  who  are  unable  to  fi- 
nance adequate  housing  or  other  needed  building 
improvements  for  themselves  or  others  working  on 
the  farms. 

2.  Similar  loans,  supplemented  by  annual  con- 
tributions, to  owners  whose  incomes  are  not  now 
capable  of  repaying  a  housing  loan,  but  which  may 
be  sufficiently  increased  through  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gram of  enlargement,  improvement,  or   adjusted 
farm  practices.  The  subsidies  are  applied  as  a  par- 
tial credit  on  interest  and  principal  payments,  can- 
not be  made  available  to  an  owner  for  more  than 
5  years. 

3.  Loans   and  grants   for  minor  improvements 
and  minimum  repairs  to  farm  dwellings  and  build- 
ings on  farms  which  are  uneconomic.  In  this  case, 
aid  is  intended  to  provide  safe,  sanitary  housing 
for  use  until  such  time  as  the  family  may  be  able 
to  relocate  itself  elsewhere. 

4.  Loans    to    encourage    adequate    family-size 
farms  where  a  farm  needs  enlargement  or  develop- 
ment in  order  to  provide  income  sufficient  to  sup- 
port decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  and  other 
farm  buildings.  Also  this  title  authorizes  an  educa- 
tional program  in  farm  housing  standards,  which 
is  administered  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  major  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  provisions 
were  also  included  to  authorize  decennial  Censuses 
of  Housing  and  to  provide  certain  interim  authority 
to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  permit 
continuance  of  various  FHA  programs  of  nome- 
loan  insurance  until  such  time  as  Congress  could 
complete  action  on  pending  amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1934. 
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Other  Federal  housing  measures  approved  dur- 
ing 1949  included  legislation  to  authorize  a  special 
housing  program  for  the  territory  of  Alaska;  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
system  to  cover  pnvately  financed  housing  for  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  at  permanent  military 
establishments;  and  to  extend  rent  controls  on  a 
local  option  basis  through  June,  1950.  Also,  the 
Congress  acted  to  extend  various  programs  of  FHA 
home-loan  insurance  which,  otherwise,  would  have 
expired  and  enlarged  the  FHA  loan  insurance  au- 
thorizations. At  the  same  time  it  enlarged  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  authority  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  liberalizing  pur- 
chase allowances  for  VA-guaranteed  loans  to  vet- 
erans on  homes  priced  at  not  more  than  $10,000. 

Legislative  proposals  remaining  for  consideration 
at  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  81st 
Congress  would,  among  other  things,  extend  more 
liberal  loan  limits  on  mortgages  insurable  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  for  the  financing 
of  lower-priced  sale,  rental,  and  cooperatively  built 
housing,  liberalize  and  enlarge  upon  the  home-loan 
guaranty  entitlement  of  veterans;  amplify  the  gov- 
ernment secondary  market  operations  on  FHA- 
insured  loans  and  on  guaranteed  loans  to  veterans; 
authorize  various  direct-loan  programs  to  provide 
credit  for  veterans  housing,  cooperative  housing, 
housing  construction  financing  for  builders  includ- 
ing the  erection  of  prefabricated  housing,  and  to 
provide  direct  loans  to  educational  institutions  for 
college  housing.  — JACK  BRYAN 

HOWLAND  ISLAND.  A  mid-Pacific  island  (0°  49' 
N.  and  176°  40'  W.),  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  It  lies  athwart  the  mam  steamship  lanes  and 
the  Pan  American  Airways  route  from  Honolulu  to 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  An  aerological  station 
was  established  during  1936  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

HUNGARY.  A  central  European  republic.  Area:  35,- 
911  square  miles.  Population  estimate,  Dec.  31, 
1948:  9,201,158.  Magyars  comprise  929  percent 
of  the  total  population,  Germans,  5.1,  Slovaks,  0.8, 
and  Croats,  0.2  percent.  On  Dec.  31,  1948,  the 
population  of  Budapest,  the  capital  city,  was  esti- 
mated to  be  1,058,288.  Chief  cities  ( 1941  census): 
Szeged,  136,752;  Debreczen,  125,933;  Miskolc, 
109,433. 

Religion  and  Education.  In  1941  it  was  estimated 
that  Roman  Catholics  constituted  65.7  percent  of 
the  population,  Greek  Catholics,  2.5,  Reformed 
Church,  20.8,  Lutheran,  6,  and  Jews,  4.3  percent. 
School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from 
6  to  14.  In  June  of  1948,  the  denominational  schools 
were  nationalized,  except  for  8  Roman  Catholic, 
4  Calvinist,  and  1  Lutheran  school.  In  1945-46  a 
reform  of  the  school  system  was  instituted  to  take 
effect  gradually,  making  inconclusive  the  figures 
for  attendance  at  the  various  schools.  In  1946  there 
was  a  total  of  6,669  schools  with  25,896  teachers. 
In  1948  there  were  about  25,000  college  students. 

Production.  With  1934-38  as  100,  the  level  of 
agricultural  production  for  1948-49  was  85,  or  a 
net  value  in  millions  of  dollars  in  1938  prices  of 
259.  The  chief  crops  in  1948  in  metric  tons  were: 
wheat,  1,485,380;  rye,  748,450;  barley,  656,080; 
oats,  320,700;  maize,  320,700.  In  1946  there  were 
424,364  horses,  1,222,835  cattle,  396,910  sheep, 
1,716,828  pigs.  The  net  value  of  commodity  pro- 
duction in  industry  in  1948  was  $243  million  fig- 
ured in  1938  prices.  The  monthly  average  coal 
production  in  1948  in  thousands  of  metric  tons  was 
103;  lignite,  771;  iron  ore,  26.5;  crude  petroleum, 


37.8.  In  1948,  48.6  million  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tric power  were  produced.  In  the  same  year  Hun- 
gary produced  8,000  tons  of  wool  yarn,  and  24,000 
tons  of  cotton  yarn. 

Foreign  Trod*.  In  1948  imports  were  valued  at 
1,975.2  million  forints  and  exports  at  1,933.2  mil- 
lion forints  (forint  averaged  U.S.$0.0845  in  1948). 
Shortages  of  foreign  exchange  and  licensing  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Western  exporting  coun- 
tries made  it  difficult  for  the  Hungarian  economy 
to  secure  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials  and 
machinery  for  industry.  The  rate  of  increase  in  in- 
dustrial output  accordingly  diminished  in  1949,  as 
compared  with  1948. 

Communications.  In  1946  there  were  18,508  miles 
of  roads  and  5,416  miles  of  railways.  The  merchant 
marine  at  the  end  of  1947  consisted  of  514  vessels 
of  118,717  gross  tons.  The  number  of  telephones  in 
1948  was  196,768. 

Finance.  Budget  estimate  for  year  ending  July  31, 
1949:  revenue,  11,640  million  forints;  expenditure, 
11,552  million  forints.  Under  the  armistice  terms, 
Hungary  has,  over  a  period  of  6  years  (extended 
to  8  by  the  U.S.S.R.),  to  deliver  goods  to  the  value 
of  $200  million  to  the  Soviet  Union,  $70  million  to 
Yugoslavia,  and  $30  million  to  Czechoslovakia.  In 

1948  the  reparations  due  the  U.S.S.R.  was  halved 
for  the  remaining  period.  Currency  in  circulation 
as  of  Oct.  31,  1949:  3,184  million  forints.  With 
1937  as  100,  based  on  food  prices  in  Budapest,  the 
cost  of  living  index  for  April,  1949,  was  568. 

Gov«rnm»nt.  The  Hungarian  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed on  Feb.  1,  1946,  by  the  National  Assembly. 
On  Feb.  1,  1949,  the  state  was  officially  rechris- 
tened  a  "Peoples'  Republic."  A  new  draft  Constitu- 
tion was  projected  in  1949.  On  this,  and  on  Cabinet 
changes,  see  Ejections  below.  President,  Arpad 
Szakasits,  Socialist;  Premier,  Istvan  Dobi,  Small- 
holders; Deputy  Premier,  Matyas  Rakosi,  Commu- 
nist. 

Events,  1949.  For  almost  a  thousand  years,  the 
most  sacred  symbol  of  sovereignty  in  the  land  of 
the  Magyars  has  been  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. The  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  re- 
cently passed  symbolize  the  position  of  Hungary 
in  the  world  of  the  "Cold  War"  and  illustrate  the 
bitter  clash  of  creed  and  class  within  the  Commu- 
nist-ruled "Peoples'  Democracy."  The  Crown,  re- 
moved to  Austria  by  the  Nazis  to  prevent  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Russians  in  1945,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  U.S.  occupation  authorities  in  Germany.  Buda- 
pest asked  its  return. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  revealed  on  Jan.  9, 
1949,  following  publication  of  relevant  documents 
in  Hungary,  that  Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty  on 
his  American  visit  had  appealed  to  him  in  1947  to 
intercede  with  Washington  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  Crown  to  Hungary's  Red  regime.  Spellman 
then  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  28,  1947, 
to  ask  that  the  Crown  be  sent  to  the  Vatican  or  to 
the  U.S.A.  for  safekeeping.  The  War  Department 
referred  the  issue  to  the  State  Department  which 
indicated  on  Jan.  10,  1949,  that  the  Crown  would 
not  be  returned  to  Budapest  but  would  be  kept  in 
Germany  in  trust  for  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  combined  efforts  of  Washington,  London, 
and  the  Vatican  to  promote  the  liberation  of  Hun- 
gary from  Communism  continued  to  be  unavailing 
during  1949.  The  Communist  seizure  of  power  in 
1947  had  been  followed  by  further  agrarian  "re- 
form," increased  socialization  of  industry,  and  re- 
current purges  of  oppositionists.  Muscovite  domi- 
nation of  Hungary  was  further  consolidated  during 

1949  to  the  tune  of  sensational  political  and  judicial 
proceedings  evoking  passionate  indignation  among 
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most  Catholics  and  among  many  Western  non- 
Catholics — none  of  which,  nowever,  visibly  weak- 
ened the  Communist  regime  on  the  Danube. 

The  Mfadszenfy  Cose.  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  long 
an  outspoken  foe  of  the  secularization  of  education 
and  of  the  partition  of  the  estates  of  the  magnates, 
was  arrested,  Dec.  27,  1948,  on  charges  of  black 
market  operations,  espionage,  treason,  and  conspir- 
acy with  Spellman,  the  Vatican,  and  U.S.  diplomats 
to  place  upon  the  throne  Archduke  Otto  or  Haps- 
burg  (with  whom  he  had  conferred  near  Chicago  in 
1947)  in  the  wake  of  an  American  occupation  of 
Hungary  in  World  War  HI.  Cardinal  Spellman  at 
once  accused  the  "Red  Facists"  of  plotting  "an- 
other totalitarian  mock-trial  and  another  sacrile- 
gious travesty  on  justice."  Under-Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Lovett  denounced  the  proceedings  as  a 
"sickening  sham."  The  Vatican  excommunicated 
all  responsible  for  the  arrest.  On  January  19  the 
Hungarian  government  published  a  96  page  Yellow 
Book  of  documents  purporting  to  prove  its  charges, 
including  an  alleged*  "confession"  by  the  Cardinal. 

The  trial  opened  on  February  3.  On  its  eve  Istvan 
Barankovics,  leader  of  the  Democratic  Peoples' 
Party,  dissolved  his  group  and  fled  to  Vienna,  while 
Stephen  Kocsak,  2nd  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Lega- 
tion, was  expelled  as  an  accomplice  to  the  escape. 
Robin  E.  Steussv,  3rd  Secretary,  was  expelled  a 
week  later.  On  the  opening  day,  the  Cardinal,  ad- 
dressing presiding  Judge  Vilmos  Olti  of  the  Peo- 
ples' Court,  denied  he  had  plotted  the  overthrow  of 
the  regime  but  asserted,  as  to  other  charges,  "I  am 
guilty  in  principle  and  in  detail  of  most  or  the  accu- 
sations made."  He  denied  any  coercion  and  repudi- 
ated earlier  communications  advising  friends  abroad 
that  any  confession  on  his  own  part  would  be  either 
forged  or  false. 

The  barring  of  foreign  diplomats  from  the  trial 
evoked  protests  from  Washington  and  London. 
Statements  abroad  that  the  foreign  correspondents 
at  the  trial  were  Communist  sympathizers  or  were 
being  duped  or  censored  evoked  a  protest  from  the 
newsmen  that  such  allegations  were  false  and  were 
"unfounded  attacks  on  the  integrity"  of  their  re- 
porting. Rumors  regarding  the  use  of  drugs  or  tor- 
ture to  induce  the  Cardinal  to  confess  were  incon- 
clusive. 

On  February  5,  after  the  State  Prosecutor  had 
asked  for  the  "heaviest  penalty"  (i.e.  hanging),  the 
Cardinal  prayed  for  peace  and  made  his  final  plea 
in  which  he  reiterated  his  previous  confession. 
Spellman  in  New  York's  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
charged  on  Sunday,  February  6 — in  a  sermon  en- 
titled "Rebellion  to  Tyrants  is  Obedience  to  God" 
— that  Mindszenty  had  been  tormented  or  drugged 
and  was  being  martyred.  He  called  for  a  crusade 
against  the  Communist  "crucifixion  of  humanity" 
and  against  "the  world's  most  fiendish,  ghoulish, 
men  of  slaughter."  On  February  7  the  Court  sen- 
tenced Mindszenty  to  life  imprisonment.  Sentences 
on  co-defendants  were  as  follows:  Rev.  Bela  Is- 
ranyi,  life;  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy  and  Professor 
Justin  Baranyai,  15  years  each;  Lazlo  Toth,  10 
years;  Father  Zakar,  6  years;  Father  Nagy,  3  years. 
On  March  5,  13  other  persons  were  sentenced  to 
prison  as  black  marketeers  and  co-conspirators  with 
the  Cardinal.  On  July  7  the  Court  of  Appeals  con- 
firmed the  Mindszenty  sentences. 

W«sfern  Covntor-Ofonsivo.  Except  for  Commu- 
nists, fellow-travelers,  a  few  Protestant  Church- 
men, and  The  Manchester  Guardian,  most  Anglo- 
American  voices  raised  over  the  Mindszenty  case 
were  accurately  echoed  in  the  language  used  on 
February  9  by  Secretary  Acheson:  'conscienceless 
attack  upon  religious  and  personal  freedom/'  "wan- 


ton persecution,"  "universal  condemnation/'  and 
"the  people  of  the  U.S.  are  sickened  and  horrified 
by  these  developments  and  fully  comprehend  the 
threat  they  constitute  to  free  institutions  every- 
where." 

On  February  11  the  U.S.  asked  the  recall  of 
John  G.  Florian,  1st  Secretary  of  the  Hungarian 
Legation.  On  February  12,  through  Minister  An- 
drew Sik  in  Washington,  Budapest  asked  for  the 
recall  of  Minister  Seldon  Chapin  as  persona  non 
grata  because  of  his  alleged  collaboration  with 
Mindszenty.  Chapin  departed  February  16,  prais- 
ing the  Cardinal  as  "a  great  man"  and  describing 
the  trial  as  a  "travesty.  In  addressing  a  Kossutn 
rally  in  New  York  on  March  20  (also  addressed  by 
Rev.  Bela  Varga  and  Tibor  Eckhardt),  Chapin  pre- 
dicted that  the  Magyars  "would  regain  their  free- 
dom." On  May  25  Nathaniel  P.  Davis  was  named 
Chapin 's  successor  in  Budapest. 

On  April  2  Washington  and  London  delivered 
vigorous  notes  of  protest  to  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania,  accusing  all  three  governments  of  "no- 
torious" violations  of  their  guarantees  of  human 
rights  in  the  peace  treaties.  All  the  notes  were 
sharply  rejected  by  the  recipients.  On  April  12  the 
UN  General  Assembly  voted  30  to  7,  with  20  ab- 
stentions, to  debate  the  Mmaszenty  case.  Ten  days 
later,  however,  the  Political  Committee  decided, 
34  to  6,  to  defer  any  Assembly  action  until  autumn. 
On  May  31,  and  again  on  June  1,  August  1,  and 
September  19,  the  U.S.  and  Britain  sent  new  pro- 
tests to  Budapest,  Sofia,  and  Bucharest,  finally  in- 
voking treaty  clauses  providing  for  commissions  to 
pass  on  such  disputes.  The  accused  governments, 
along  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  denied  the  accusations  and 
refused  to  cooperate.  In  mid-September  Acheson 
referred  the  issue  to  the  UN  General  Assembly.  In 
the  course  of  debate  Dimitri  Manuilsky  charged 
that  Spellman  had  given  Mmdszenry  $30,000  in 
1947  to  finance  a  plot  against  the  Budapest  regime. 
The  American  Cardinal  stoutly  denied  this,  assert- 
ed that  all  such  funds  were  for  purely  charitable 
purposes,  and  referred  to  the  Ukrainian  Foreign 
Minister  as  "a  follower  of  Beelzebub."  On  Octo- 
ber 13  the  Political  Committee,  41  to  5  with  9  ab- 
stentions, approved  a  U.S.  proposal  (voted  by  the 
full  Assembly  on  October  22)  to  ask  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the 
Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  satellites  consti- 
tuted a  "dispute"  to  be  settled  under  other  terms 
of  the  peace  treaties  and,  if  so,  whether  the  ac- 
cused states  were  required  to  discharge  their  treaty 
obligations. 

Hungary,  in  unison  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Soviet  bloc,  denied  that  the  Court  or  the  UN 
had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  and  accused 
the  Western  Powers  of  persistent  hostility  and  of 
designs  to  destroy  the  "Peoples'  Democracies."  Re- 
lations were  further  embittered  in  late  November 
when  Robert  A.  Vogeler,  a  U.S.  citizen  and  an  offi- 
cial of  the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  was  arrested  on  charges  of  espionage  and 
sabotage,  along  with  Edgar  Sanders,  a  Britisher, 
and  Imre  Geiger,  director  of  a  subsidiary  company. 

factions.  Meanwhile,  the  Budapest  Cabinet — 
headed  by  Premier  Dobi  of  the  Smallholders,  but 
effectively  controlled  by  the  "Hungarian  Workers 
Party"  (Communists  plus  pro-Communist  Social- 
ists) lea  by  Deputy  Premier  Matyas  Rakosi — had 
decided  on  new  elections.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
on  ApriH2  and  voting  scheduled  Jor  May  15.  The 
"Peoples'  Front  of  Independents,"  comprising  the 
Workers,  Smallholders,  and  National  Peasant  Par- 
ties, put  up  a  common  list,  with  the  Workers  grant- 
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ed  60  percent  of  the  candidates,  the  Smallholders 
18  percent,  the  Peasants,  10  percent,  and  the  Radi- 
cal Party  and  the  "Catholic  Party  of  Father  Ba- 
logh  together  12  percent.  The  Christian  Women's 
Party  was  the  only  one  outside  of  the  Front  permit- 
ted to  participate. 

The  polling  of  May  15  was  thus  in  the  nature  of 
a  plebiscite,  Soviet-style,  rather  than  a  contest  be- 
tween rival  groups.  The  official  returns  asserted 
that  only  323,453  of  the  6,053,972  eligible  voters 
refrained  from  voting;  5,478,515  or  95.6  percent 
voted  for  the  Peoples'  Front  list,  165,283  voted 
against,  and  86,721  ballots  were  invalid.  Acheson 
on  May  18  declared  that  the  "election"  was  com- 
parable to  those  in  Nazi  Germany  and  was  further 
proof  of  Communist  tyranny  and  violation  of  treaty 
obligations.  Rumors  abroad  that  Rakosi  would  re- 
place Dobi  as  Premier  failed  to  materialize. 

The  new  Cabinet  of  June  10  contained  18  mem- 
bers, of  whom  13  were  Communists  or  Socialists  of 
the  Workers  Party.  Lazlo  Rajk,  Foreign  Minister, 
was  replaced  by  Gyula  Kallay.  The  other  chief 
posts  were  filled  as  follows:  Minister  of  State,  Erno 
Geroe;  Interior,  Janos  Kadar,  Defense,  Mihaly  Far- 
kas,  Finance,  Istvan  Kossa;  Justice,  Istvan  Ries, 
Transport,  Lajos  Bedncs;  Agriculture,  Ferenc  Er- 
dei;  Welfare,  Anna  Ratko,  Culture,  Josef  Revai. 

In  a  new  Constitution,  released  in  draft  form  on 
August  6  for  consideration  by  the  legislators  who 
reconvened  on  the  10th,  Hungary  was  declared  a 
"Peoples'  Republic"  and  "a  state  of  workers  and 
peasants."  Complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State  was  provided.  The  National  Assembly,  to  be 
elected  every  four  years  by  direct  and  secret  vote, 
was  designated  as  trie  Supreme  organ  of  state  pow- 
er. The  Presidency  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  Pre- 
sidium of  20  members  chosen  by  the  Assembly.  As 
in  the  Soviet  Constitution,  civil  rights  were  elabo- 
rately defined  and  all  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
sex,  religion,  or  nationality  was  declared  punishable 
by  law.  "The  Hungarian  Peoples'  Republic  protects 
the  freedom  and  power  of  the  working  people  and 
the  independence  of  the  country  and  fignts  against 
all  forms  of  exploitation  of  man  by  man  while  or- 
ganizing all  forces  of  society  for  the  struggle  to- 
wards Socialism." 

Purge  Contra  Tito.  The  Communist  rulers  of  Hun- 
gary devoted  themselves  assiduously  during  the 
balance  of  the  year  to  liquidating  Titoism  and 
aliening  the  country  even  more  firmly  with  Moscow 
and  its  allies  against  Belgrade  and  the  Western 
powers.  On  April  16  a  mutual  assistance  treaty  was 
finally  signed  with  Czechoslovakia.  On  June  15  the 
Workers  Party  expelled  Lazlo  Rajk  and  Tibor 
Szoenyi  as  'imperialist  spies"  and  "Trotskyite 
agents."  Rajk,  long  a  Communist,  albeit  of  non- 
Muscovite  background,  had  fought  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  later  become  a  hero  of  the  Hungari- 
an anti-Nazi  underground.  Both  men  were  arrested 
four  days  later,  along  with  others,  including  Lazar 
Brankov,  Counsellor  of  the  Yugoslav  Embassy,  and 
Lt.  Gen.  Gyorgy  Palffy,  former  Inspector-General 
of  the  Army.  Rakosi  announced  that  the  Workers 
Party  had  expelled  200,000  persons  or  18  percent 
of  its  members  in  a  campaign  against  spies  and 
provocateurs. 

On  September  16,  as  the  new  treason  trial 
opened,  Rajk  confessed  to  active  participation  in 
a  plot  with  Chapin,  other  U.S.  and  British  agents, 
Mindszenty,  the  Vatican,  the  Tito  regime,  and  sun- 
dry anti-Semitic,  anti-Soviet,  Zionist,  and  Fascist 
elements  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  through  a  Yugoslav  invasion, 
rioting  in  Budapest,  and,  if  necessary,  the  murder 
of  Rakosi,  Farkas,  and  Geroe.  He  avowed  that 


American  agents  had  blackmailed  him  into  this  role 
by  threatening  to  expose  his  clandestine  pre-war 
activities  as  a  Horthy  police  spy.  Other  agents  of 
"Western  Imperialism'  named  by  the  accused  as 
participating  in  a  conspiracy  dating  back  to  1944 
were  Winston  Churchill,  Allen  Dulles,  and  Noel  H. 
Field.  Chief  Prosecutor  Gyula  Akpi  demanded 
death  for  all  eight  defendants,  all  of  whom  con- 
fessed anew  in  their  final  statements  to  being  agents 
of  Tito— who,  said  Rajk,  is  the  "heir  of  Hitler.  But 
his  masters  are  the  Americans." 

Judge  Peter  Tarko  delivered  sentence  on  Sep- 
tember 24:  Rajk,  death;  Szoenyi,  death;  Andrai 
Szalai,  death;  Brankov  and  Paul  Justus,  life  im- 
prisonment; Milan  Ognzenovics,  nine  years;  Lt. 
Gen.  Palffy  and  Maj.  Bela  Korondy,  retrial  by  court 
martial.  (Both  were  reported  hanged,  with  two 
other  officers,  on  October  24.  after  a  secret  military 
trial.)  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  who  had  resigned 
his  post  as  Hungarian  Ambassador  to  France  in 
June,  wired  a  plea  to  President  Szakasits  to  pardon 
Rajk.  On  October  14  the  Court  of  Appeals  con- 
firmed the  sentences.  Rajk,  Szoenyi,  and  Szalai 
were  reported  hanged  on  October  15.  All  foreign- 
ers named  in  the  trial,  including  members  of  the 
Yugoslav  Government,  denied  all  the  allegations 
and  denounced  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  '  fraud" 
and  "frame-up." 

Cold  War  in  the  Balkan*.  Moscow  denounced  its 
mutual  aid  treaty  with  Yugoslavia  on  September  29. 
Three  days  previously  Foreign  Minister  Kallay  or- 
dered the  expulsion  of  ten  members  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Legation,  all  being  accused  of  attempts  at  sub- 
version, assassination,  and  restoration  of  capitalism. 
Belgrade  reciprocated  on  September  26  by  order- 
ing 9  members  of  the  Hungarian  Legation  expelled. 
On  September  30  Hungary  and  Poland  denounced 
their  treaties  of  mutual  aid  with  Yugoslavia.  The 
Hungarian  note  asserted  that  the  Rajk  trial  showed 
that  Rankovitch  had  come  secretly  to  Budapest  to 
organize  a  murder  plot  and  that  the  Tito  regime 
had  conspired  against  Hungary.  Belgrade  replied 
by  accusing  Budapest  of  chauvinism,  imperialism, 
Fascism,  and  "sinister  plans"  against  Yugoslavia  at 
the  behest  of  Moscow.  A  month  later  Belgrade  ac- 
cused Magyar  border  guards  at  Doni  Miholjac  of 
firing  into  Yugoslav  territory. 

With  Belgrade  conditionally  in  the  American 
camp,  and  Budapest  completely  in  the  Russian 
camp,  such  incidents  involved  obvious  perils  in  the 
battle  of  the  giants.  But  the  danger  was  not  immi- 
nent so  long  as  the  global  strategic  stalemate  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow  persuaded  policy- 
makers on  both  sides  that  the  risks  of  open  conflict 
were  far  greater  than  any  possible  gains. 

Meanwhile  the  events  of  1949  in  Hungary  con- 
firmed most  Anglo-Americans  in  their  view  that 
Communist  sins  were  unspeakably  monstrous  and 
helped  to  persuade  many  East  Europeans  and  Eu- 
rasians of  the  ineffable  wickedness  of  Downing 
Street,  Wall  Street,  Washington,  and  the  Vatican. 
The  common  man  in  Hungary,  with  little  voice  in 
the  shaping  of  his  own  fortunes,  was  apparently 
less  interested  in  "freedom"  or  "justice"  or  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Super-Powers  than  in  peace,  land,  bread, 
jobs,  and  opportunities  for  leisure,  recreation,  and 
social  security.  In  all  these  respects,  the  Red  rulers 
of  Budapest  afforded  to  the  majority  of  their  sub- 
jects appreciable  and  tangible  advantages,  despite 
problems  of  foreign  trade  and  agrarian  difficulties. 
This  circumstance,  coupled  with  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  any  forced  intervention  by  the  West 
in  Hungary  would  mean  war  with  Russia,  frus- 
trated the  hopes  of  Hungarians-in-exile  and  of 
policymakers  in  London  and  Washington  for  Mag- 
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yar  liberation  from  bonds  of  Communist  despotism. 

See  AUSTRIA,  COMMUNISM,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
YUGOSLAVIA,  RUMANIA,  POLAND,  U.S.S.R.,  UNITED 
NATIONS,  and  UNITED  STATES. 

Consult:  Bela  Fabian,  Cardinal  Mindszenty:  the 
Story  of  a  Modern  Martyr,  Scnbner,  New  York, 
1949;  John  Cunther,  Behind  the  Curtain,  New 
York,  Harper,  1949:  Stephen  K.  Swift,  The  Cardi- 
nal's Story,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1949;  and  Akos 
Zambori,  (Editor),  Cardinal  Mindszenty  Speaks, 
Longmans,  Green,  New  York,  1949. 

— FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

ICELAND.  An  island  republic  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
situated  200  miles  east  of  Greenland  and  about  540 
miles  northwest  of  Scotland.  Area,  39,709  square 
miles,  only  one  fourth  of  which  is  habitable.  Pop- 
ulation in  1947,  132,750.  Populations  of  the  chief 
towns:  Reykjavik  (capital),  51,011;  Akureyri,  6,180; 
Hafnafiordur,  4,050. 

Production.  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry;  it  sup- 
ports nearly  30  percent  of  the  population  directly. 
In  1946,  the  fish  catch  amounted  to  368,000  tons. 
Cod  liver  oil  production  in  1948  amounted  to  10,- 
029  short  tons.  About  36  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
live  by  agriculture,  sheep  raising,  and  dairy  farm- 
ing. Potatoes,  turnips  and  hay  are  the  chief  crops. 
There  are  very  few  trees  and  only  low  grade  coal 
deposits,  but  extensive  peat  deposits  are  used  for 
fuel  and 'many  buildings  in  Reykjavik  are  heated 
by  water  from  hot  springs. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  imports  for  1948  amounted  to 
456,739,000  kronur  and  exports  to  395,678,000  kr. 
For  the  first  ten  months  of  1949,  imports  were  val- 
ued at  322,656,000  and  exports  at  234,507,000  kr. 

Government.  Iceland  has  been  an  independent 
republic  since  June  17,  1944,  when  the  union  with 
Denmark  was  dissolved.  Legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Althing,  the  oldest  parliament  in  the 
world,  established  930  A.D.  The  Althing  consists 
of  52  elected  members,  one  third  of  whom  are 
elected  to  the  upper  chamber  by  the  whole  Althing; 
the  other  two  thirds  form  the  lower  chamber.  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic:  Sveinn  Bjornsson. 

Events,  1949.  An  Icelandic  delegation,  headed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Bjarni  Benediktsson,  arrived  in 
Washington  on  March  13  for  diplomatic  talks  on 
the  North  Atlantic  pact.  Having  been  assured  that 
there  was  no  question  of  seeking  peacetime  bases  on 
the  island,  the  Icelandic  Government  decided  to  join 
the  North  Atlantic  treaty.  Parliament  on  March  30 
approved  the  pact  by  a  vote  of  37  to  13,  amidst 
serious  disturbances  caused  by  the  Communists.  At 
one  time  the  rioters  attempted  to  storm  the  Parlia- 
ment building  at  Reykjavik,  but  they  were  driven 
back  by  club-swinging  police  and  tear  gas  bombs. 

In  June,  President  Bjornsson  was  returned  to  of- 
fice, without  opposition,  for  a  second  four-year 
term.  A  general  election  for  the  Althing  was  held 
in  October.  The  Conservative  party  took  19  seats 
(as  against  20  at  the  June,  1946,  election);  the 
Progressives  17  (13);  the  Communists  9  (10);  and 
the  Social-Democrats  7  (9). 

A  new  Cabinet,  headed  by  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  Olafur  Thors,  took  office  on  De- 
cember 6,  All  five  members  of  the  new  government 
belong  to  the  Conservative  party.  Bjarni  Bene- 
diktsson retained  his  post  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

IDAHO.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  83,888  sq.  mi.  Pop- 
ulation:  (1949  estimate)  592,000,  compared  with 
(1940  census)  524,873.  Chief  city  (1940  census): 
Boise  (capital),  26,130.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 


AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $47,093,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $41,106,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislature,  which  convened 
January  3  and  adjourned  March  4,  was  faced  with 
demands  for  expanded  programs  for  education, 
health  and  welfare,  highways,  and  conservation.  No 
tax  increases  were  made,  but  a  governmental  re- 
organization survey  for  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy was  inaugurated.  The  office  of  tax  collector 
was  established,  consolidating  4  tax-gathering 
agencies  into  one;  and  a  State  department  of  labor 
was  created.  The  school  district  reorganization  of 
1947  survived  heavy  attack;  and  the  legislature 
created  an  interim  highway-planning  committee  to 
survey  construction  and  financing  problems.  Pro- 
grams for  watershed  development  and  recreational 
land  use  were  expanded;  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  were  increased;  and  the  veterans'  home- 
stead exemption  law  revised. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  C.  A.  Robins;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Donald  S.  Whitehead;  Secretary  of  State, 
J.  D.  (Cy)  Price;  Attorney  General,  Robert  E. 
Smylie;  State  Treasurer,  Lela  D.  Painter;  State 
Auditor,  N.  P.  Nielson. 

ILLINOIS.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  56,- 
400  sq.  mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  8,449,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  7,897,241.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Springfield  (capital),  75,- 
503;  Chicago,  3,396,808,  Peoria,  105,087.  See  EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVER- 
SITIES AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $495,616,000,  total  ex- 
penditure, $705,730,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislature  met  from  Janu- 
ary 5  to  June  30  and  approved  a  biennial  budget 
which  exceeded  $1,250  million.  Increased  expendi- 
tures for  education,  welfare,  institutions,  and  high- 
ways were  included.  Education  laws  included  over 
$100  million  in  State  school  aid  and  equalization 
aid  raised  to  $160  per  pupil;  $14  million  to  estab- 
lish a  southern  Illinois  university;  increased  school 
building  and  teacher  pension  programs;  more  ef- 
fective school  district  consolidation;  and  creation 
of  an  interim  school  study  commission.  A  State  gov- 
ernment reorganization  commission  also  was  estab- 
lished. 

Other  legislation  inaugurated  a  broad  institution- 
al construction  program  to  include  new  mental, 
tubercular,  and  community  hospitals  and  added 
prison  facilities;  expanded  benefit  payments  under 
various  welfare  programs;  provided  a  comprehen- 
sive housing  and  redevelopment  program;  enacted 
the  reciprocal  support  of  dependents  act:  tightened 
highway  safety  and  motor  carrier  regulations;  in- 
creased salaries  of  State  employees;  placed  the 
State  police  under  a  merit  system;  and  reorganized 
the  commerce  commission  and  the  mines  safety 
program.  Interim  commissions  were  created  to 
study  pollution,  and  protection  of  Lake  Michigan 
fisheries  from  the  lamprey  eels. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson: 
Lieut.  Governor,  Sherwood  Dixon;  Secretary  of 
State.  Edward  J.  Barrett;  Attorney  General,  Ivan 
A.  Elliott;  State  Treasurer,  Ora  Smith;  State  Au- 
ditor, Benjamin  O.  Cooper. 

ILLUMINATION.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  and 
significant  of  the  illumination  developments  of  1949 
was  the  creation  of  a  white  fluorescent  lamp  which 
gives  a  correct  rendition  of  the  natural  color  tints 
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of  human  complexion  and  other  colored  objects  in- 
cluding fabrics,  paints,  fruits,  meats,  and  vegeta- 
bles. This  is  a  notable  achievement,  the  result  of 
sustained  intensive  research,  and  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  fluorescent  lighting  popular  in 
homes  and  other  areas  where  a  natural  rendition 
of  colors  is  psychologically  or  financially  important. 
Efficiencies  of  fluorescent  lamps  were  further  in- 
creased during  the  year,  more  of  the  lamps  reach- 
ing or  exceeding  60  lumens  per  watt  of  consumed 
electric  energy. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  new  and  improved 
phosphors  were  quite  widely  standardized  by 
American  lamp  manufacturers,  wholly  non-toxic 
and  capable  of  remaining  unchanged  in  color 
throughout  the  extended  Durning  lives  of  these 
lamps.  A  modification  of  the  warm  white  color, 
called  "candlelite,"  was  offered  by  one  manufac- 
turer. For  use  chiefly  in  signs  and  markers  of  ve- 
hicles, some  applications  were  made  of  a  (green) 
28-inch  length  of  cold-cathode  fluorescent  tube. 
Some  extensions  of  high-voltage  fluorescent  tubing 
were  made  in  subway  cars  and  in  schools,  and 
quite  experimentally  for  street  lighting  in  Paris.  A 
notable  achievement  in  improved  electrodes  led  to 
a  general  betterment  of  fluorescent  lamp  life,  sev- 
eral of  the  standard  hot-cathode  lamp  sizes  now 
being  rated  in  the  U.S  at  7,500  hours.  One  new 
double-cathode  lamp  is  rated  at  10,000  hours. 

Among  the  many  extending  uses  of  fluorescent 
equipment  may  be  noted  the  use  of  both  slimline 
and  cold-cathode  fluorescent  tubes  in  the  newer 
cars  and  stations  of  the  New  York  subways.  This 
resulted  in  some  20  footcandles  on  the  reading 
plane  in  the  newer  cars  and  10  footcandles  in  the 
re-lighted  subway  stations. 

Perhaps  the  largest  suspended  louver  ceiling — 
350,000  square  feet  in  all — was  installed  in  a 
Grand  Rapids  department  store,  typifying  the 
growing  use  of  this  method.  The  metal  louvers  in 
sections  with  cells  3  in.  X  3  in.  X  3  in.  were  sus- 
pended 18  inches  beneath  16-foot  slimline  reflector 
troughs  carrying  single  rows  of  eight-foot  75-watt 
warmtone  slimline  fluorescent  lamps.  Seasonal  dec- 
orative effects  were  obtained  using  transparent  col- 
ored sheet  plastic  in  various  patterns  laid  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  louvers. 

The  progress  in  the  lighting  of  art  museums,  in- 
volving special  considerations  of  fading  and  of  col- 
or, was  advanced  by  some  extensive  studies  of  fluo- 
rescent units  together  with  special  louvering  and 
selective  absorbing  filters  applied  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  New  York.  Remarkable  fluorescent 
installations  including  both  hot-  and  cold-cathode 
lamps  were  typified  oy  an  outstanding  job  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  University.  For  the  first  time  on 
a  large  scale  a  North  Atlantic  passenger  liner  was 
illuminated  throughout  its  public  spaces  and  work 
areas  with  40-,  30-,  and  20-watt  preneat  fluorescent 
lamps,  these  with  thermal  starters.  By  using  slimline 
lamps  behind  nonshatterable  diffusing  glass  that 
formed  the  sides  of  electric  stairways  or  escalators 
in  department  stores,  etc.,  illumination  levels  of  85 
footcandles  were  unobtrusively  attained,  enhanc- 
ing the  speed  and  safety  of  handling  passengers. 
Several  commercial  airlines  adopted  fluorescent 
Lighting  for  their  new  transport  planes.  The  previ- 
ous obstacle  of  weight  was  overcome  by  use  of  ca- 
pacitor ballasts. 

Reduction  in  size  of  the  75-watt  general-lighting 
incandescent  lamp,  together  with  an  increase  in 
light  output  and  efficiency,  was  made  possible  by 
use  of  the  "coiled-coil"  filament.  It  has  the  same 
physical  size  and  shape  as  the  present  60-watt  lamp, 
making  it  suitable  for  use  in  portable  lamps  and  fix- 


tures. Other  reductions  in  size  include:  the  100- 
watt  lamp  in  the  old  75-watt  size;  the  150-  in  the 
old  100- watt  size.  A  new  bicycle  headlamp,  a  small 
edition  of  the  one-piece  all-glass  sealed-beam  auto- 
mobile headlamp  produces  a  beam  pattern  about 
5  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long.  It  is  rated  at  5  volts 
and  %  ampere,  has  a  screw-terminal  base,  and  has 
a  designed  life  of  100  hours.  It  can  be  operated 
satisfactorily  from  a  battery  of  the  5-volt  hand  lan- 
tern type  or  from  a  bicycle  generator. 

The  commonly  accepted  value  for  sunlight  is 
5,000  footcandles.  A  new  high-speed  photographic 
lamp  will  produce  about  75,(X)0---15  times  sunlight. 
For  home  movie  making  there  was  produced  a  375- 
watt  photoflood  lamp  which,  because  of  its  nar- 
rower beam  spread,  puts  even  more  light  on  subject 
tlian  does  the  wide-beam  500-watt  reflector  photo- 
flood  lamp. 

1949  was  noteworthy  for  the  period  of  greatest 
growth  in  mercury  street-lighting.  Considering  all 
sizes  of  these  lamps,  it  was  estimated  that  over  30,- 
000  units  are  in  domestic  service,  illuminating 
about  one  thousand  miles  of  major  thoroughfares  in 
the  U.S.,  plus  a  large  number  in  western  Europe. 
Improvements  in  the  quartz  type  of  mercury  lamps 
for  street-lighting  service  have  extended  the  rated 
life  to  4,000  hours.  Some  6,000  hours  are  rated 
(and  exceeded)  for  mercury  lamps  of  longer  arc 
length,  or  for  vertical  burning. 

Considerable  progress  was  evidenced  by  the  ad- 
dition in  America  of  at  least  three  new  fluorescent 
street-lighting  units:  One  for  traffic  thoroughfares; 
one  for  bridges  and  viaducts  and  low  mounting  at 
airports,  etc.;  and  one  for  tunnels  and  underpasses. 
These  units  are  intended  for  the  longer  (72-inch 
and  96-inch )  slimline  lamps.  With  features  of  long 
life,  broad  surface  reflections  from  the  highway, 
instant-start  and  freedom  from  temperature  trou- 
bles, this  type  of  street  lighting  seems  destined  to 
expand  in  the  United  States.  Fluorescent  street- 
lighting  installations  are  being  experimentally  stud- 
ied in  several  American  cities,  and  for  two  major 
vehicular  tunnels. 

Considerable  interest  was  experienced  with  slim- 
line units  mounted  low  along  low  parapets  par- 
alleling roadways  across  Grand  Coulee  and  Shasta 
Dams.  Parapet  lighting  with  slimline  units  such  as 
using  96-incn  lamps  on  12-foot  centers  may  provide 
some  360  generated  lumens  per  linear  foot  of  road- 
way, more  than  in  the  case  of  15,000-lumen  fila- 
ment lamps  spaced  45  feet  apart.  Thus,  where  con- 
struction demands  low  mounting,  and  in  tunnels 
or  underpasses  where  low  brightness  is  desirable, 
the  slimline  fluorescent  systems  are  receiving  much 
attention.  However  the  placement  of  highway  units 
at  4-foot  height  along  the  German  autobahn  did 
not  seem  to  prove  popular. 

Court  Street  in  Kankakee,  HI.,  is  believed  to  be 
the  U.S.'s  most  brightly  lighted  street,  with  an  av- 
erage illumination  level  of  5  footcandles  obtained 
from  21,000-lumen  mercury- vapor  lamps  spaced  65 
feet  opposite.  The  first  installation  of  the  "world's 
largest  street  lights"  was  dedicated  during  the  year 
in  Akron,  Ohio.  The  luminaires  are  25,000-lumen 
giants,  21  inches  in  diameter  and  nearly  a  yard 
high.  Approximately  180  units  are  located  along  the 
city's  Main  Street. 

Facilities  for  the  expansion  of  lighting  education 
have  included  the  establishment  of  the  active  Head- 
quarters Secretariat  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  Illumination  in  New  York  City  ( previously 
in  London,  England )  and  the  reawakening  of  light- 
ing activities  in  so-called  enemy  countries  of  the 
last  war.  An  interesting  growth  is  noted  in  the  es- 
tablishment in  American  colleges  of  student  groups 
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associated  with  local  Sections  or  Chapters  of  the 
Illumination  Engineering  Society. 

A  modified  footcandle  meter,  or  "Light  Evalua- 
tor"  was  publicized,  with  a  200-footcandle  scale 
( or  100  by  button  adjustment )  and  corrected  for  a 
reasonable  range  of  spectral  quality  and  for  angle 
of  incidence.  Reports  from  England  indicate  the 
usefulness  of  a  very  versatile  combination  of  dry- 
cell  operated  brightness  and  intensity  meter,  seven 
inches  tall  (the  S.E.I.  Photometer),  capable  of  a 
wide  range  of  measurements.  A  novel  method  of 
measuring  the  saccadic  movements  of  the  eyeball 
when  reading,  or  its  irregular  jump  and  drift,  was 
reported.  The  method  was  to  reflect  a  narrow  light 
beam  from  a  minute  mirror  composing  part  of  the 
contact  lens  affixed  to  the  eyeball.  This  promises 
to  help  evaluate  eye-fatigue. 

A  novel  idea  in  a  germicidal  wall-mounted  lamp 
housing  consisted  of  a  picture-frame  enclosing  a 
curved  specular  reflector  and  with  a  sterilamp  con- 
cealed along  the  bottom  edge.  A  cardboard  cutout 
placed  alongside  the  lamp  tube  was  enlarged  and 
reflected  in  the  mirror,  giving  the  effect  of  a  lumi- 
nous landscape.  Studies  were  reported  of  the  ex- 
perimental application  of  germicidal  lamps  to  ion- 
ize the  air  and  thereby  dispel  charges  of  static  elec- 
tricity on  moving  machinery. 

Tests  made  on  fading  of  cigars  and  other  closely 
graded  colors  in  retail  display  cases  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  like  100  footcandles  of  illu- 
mination prolonged  for  more  than  three  weeks 
would  be  required  to  develop  any  noticeable  dis- 
coloration of  cigars.  Experimental  grading  of  leaf 
tobacco  was  accomplished  by  measuring  reflectivi- 
ties at  different  wave-lengths,  including  the  near 
infrared. 

An  interesting  hospital  lighting  unit  was  offered 
consisting  of  a  metal  box  attachable  to  the  wall 
above  the  bed  and  equipped  with  control  lenses 
and  a  150- watt  standard  incandescent  lamp  so  that 
one  component  of  the  light  was  directed  upwards 
and  outwards;  the  other  downward  to  the  center  of 
the  bed.  An  adjustable  opening  which  the  patient 
could  manipulate  from  a  hanging  cord  permitted 
him  to  increase  or  decrease  the  downward  illumina- 
tion at  will. 

For  military  uses  there  appeared  an  Army  Com- 
mand Post  prefab  field-service  lighting  kit,  com- 
plete in  magnesium  case  with  indestructible  mould- 
ed-rubber sockets,  connectors,  switches,  etc.,  and 
with  both  blackout  and  RLM  reflectors.  Also  a  20- 
pound  portable  field-hospital  operating  or  inspec- 
tion kit,  running  on  a  wet-cell  oattery  and  with  a 
projector  unit  illuminating  a  10  square-inch  area  to 
300  footcandles. 

Tests  involving  critical  seeing  tasks  called  atten- 
tion to  some  possibilities  of  high  brightness  reflec- 
tions from  a  specular  task  when  normal  fluorescent 
lamps  were  exposed  downward  through  commer- 
cial louvers.  Extensive  studies  were  reported  of 
large  areas  of  ceiling  covered  with  fluted  diffusing 
sheet  plastic  and  also  employing  shallow  moulded 
rectangular  pans  of  diffusing  plastic.  Some  of  these 
sheet  plastic  materials  also  were  made  available  in 
light  tints  of  color,  and  this  same  material  appeared 
in  etched  and  luminous  painted  pictures,  framed 
as  though  to  hang  on  the  wall,  and  sometimes 
equipped  above  and  below  with  concealed  tubular 
lamps,  useful  in  one  form  as  a  bed  light. 

Brightness  contrasts  in  the  viewing  field,  espe- 
cially school  and  office  desk-tops,  were  lessened  by 
growing  usage  of  gray-green  and  tan  linoleums 
with  35  to  40  percent  reflectivity  under  all  usual 
spectral  qualities  of  light,  and  by  progress  in  the 
use  of  blond  wood  finishes. 


For  extra  hazardous  atmospheres,  explosive  dust, 
etc.,  sealed  explosion-proof  industrial  lighting  fix- 
tures were  made  available,  which,  before  connect- 
ing to  the  electrical  circuit,  can  be  pumped  up  with 
a  moderate  internal  air  pressure,  this  operating 
through  a  valve  to  maintain  the  electric  circuit. 
Should  breakage  cause  loss  of  air  pressure,  the  elec- 
tric power  is  cut  off.  A  companion  dust-tight  unit 
for  work  places  on  the  farm  consisted  simply  of  a 
screw-top  outlet  box  cover,  gasketed,  into  which 
can  be  screwed  a  standard  clear-glass  quart-size 
mason  jar.  This  jar,  always  available  on  the  farm, 
gives  reasonable  protection  to  the  enclosed  incan- 
descent bulb. 

In  the  home-lighting  field  were  added  some 
agreeable  "ceiling-hugger"  basins  of  21-inch  diffus- 
ing glass,  for  some  five  60-watt  filament  lamps,  and 
a  similar  pattern  of  "table-spotter"  with  a  central 
reflector  or  projector  bulb.  A  table  lamp  adaptor 
was  available  for  circlarc  fluorescent  lamps. 

One  outstanding  line  of  commercial  luminaires 
consisted  of  three  different  rectangular  shapes,  each 
having  one  dimension  in  common  to  facilitate  var- 
ious ceiling  patterns.  Thus  by  combining  units  that 
might  house  40-watt  fluorescent  lamps,  20-watt 
lamps,  and  circline  plus  reflector-bulb  spot  lights, 
almost  any  shape  of  ceiling  pattern  could  be  ob- 
tained. These  units  all  had  louvered  bottoms. 

To  simplify  ballast  and  fixture  gear,  one  fluores- 
cent kitchen  unit  combined  the  ballast  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  fixture  body.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
fighting  craft,  the  iron  box  was  omitted  from  the 
regular  ballast  in  the  interest  of  reducing  weight 
and  lowering  the  ballast  temperature. 

Among  numerous  quite  modern  lighting  installa- 
tions might  be  noted  the  Sixto  Escobar  Stadium, 
Puerto  Rico,  averaging  100  footcandles  on  the  field 
and  with  floodlighting  standards  peculiarly  de- 
signed to  withstand  hurricane  winds;  the  Olympic 
Stadium  in  Guatemala  Cityj^  the  Santiago  Algodon 
Textile  Mill  ( South  America's  largest,  a  50-footcan- 
dle  fluorescent  job ) ,  and  remarkable  fluorescent  in- 
dustrial installations  in  India,  Palestine,  and  Da- 
mascus, all  proving  that  good  lighting  is  becoming 
a  world-wide  habit. 

Fluorescent  lamp  shipments  for  1949  would 
seem  to  approach  closely,  but  not  quite  equal,  those 
of  1948.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  fluorescent  lamps  during  the  closing 
months  of  1949.  The  year  established  an  all-time 
record  in  the  sale  of  Christmas  tree  and  small  dec- 
orative lamp  bulbs,  the  total  being  approximately 
400  million.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  six  percent 
over  the  number  sold  in  1948,  and  more  than  dou- 
ble the  number  reported  for  1938.  The  United 
States  consumption  of  miniature  and  automotive  in- 
candescent lamps  in  1949  was  under  the  total  for 
1948  because  though  the  consumption  of  strictly 
automotive  lamps  was  up,  yet  there  was  a  consid- 
erable decrease  in  the  usage  for  toys,  small  flash- 
lights, etc.  It  was  estimated  that  in  effect  each  per- 
son in  the  U.S.  used  a  dozen  electric  light  bulbs 
during  1949,  amounting  to  some  2,000  million 
bulbs  worth  about  200  million  dollars. 

— G.  Ross  HENNINGER 

IMMIGRATION,   EMIGRATION,  AND   NATURALIZATION. 

The  immigration  and  nationality  laws  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 
Immigration  and  Emigration.  Tne  continued  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  political 
and  economic  disturbance  abroad,  were  factors  that 
led  to  further  increases  in  immigration  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1949.  Immigrant  aliens,  those  ad- 
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mitted  for  permanent  residence,  numbered  188,- 
317,  as  compared  with  170,570  admitted  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

Quota  immigrants  are  those  admitted  under  the 
established  quota  from  European  countries,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Pacific;  and  colonies,  dependencies, 
and  protectorates  of  those  countries.  The  total  au- 
thorized quota  for  all  countries  is  153,929.  The  nu- 
merical limitations  established  in  1930  have  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  since  that  time. 
There  were  113,046  quota  immigrants  admitted  in 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Not  since  1930  has  such  a  large 
number  of  quota  immigrants  been  admitted.  In- 
cluded in  the  number  or  quota  immigrants  admit- 
ted were  39,734  displaced  persons. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948  provided  that 
visas  could  be  issued  to  205,000  eligible  displaced 
persons  for  admission  to  the  United  States.  Of  this 
number  all  but  3,000  visas  to  be  issued  for  orphans 
were  to  be  charged  to  quotas.  The  law  provides 
that  when  the  quota  numbers  for  any  year  are 
filled,  50  percent  of  the  quotas  for  each  succeeding 
year  may  be  mortgaged  for  as  long  a  period  as  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  admission  of  displaced  per- 
sons. Hence  the  authorized  quota  for  Northern  and 
Western  Europe  was  47  percent  filled,  while  that 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  from  whence  most 
of  the  displaced  persons  came  was  oversubscribed 
by  110  percent.  The  principal  countries  of  birth  of 
displaced  persons  were  Germany,  Latvia,  Lithua- 
nia, Poland,  and  the  U  S.S.R. 

Nonquota  immigrants  are  natives  of  the  inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
their  wives  and  unmarried  children  under  18  years 
of  age;  wives,  husbands,  and  unmarried  alien  chil- 
dren of  United  States  citizens;  ministers  and  pro- 
fessors and  their  wives  and  children  and  other 
classes.  The  number  of  nonquota  immigrants  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  (75,271)  was  slightly  less 
than  the  78,044  admitted  during  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Among  the  nonquota  immigrants  were  22,214 
wives,  husbands,  and  children  of  citizen  members 
of  the  armed  forces  admitted  under  the  "War 
Brides"  Act.  This  Act  was  in  effect  for  the  three 
years  beginning  Dec.  28.  1945.  During  the  three 
years  this  Act  was  in  effect,  there  were  113,135 
wives,  327  husbands,  and  4,537  alien  children  ad- 
mitted under  its  provisions.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
war  brides  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  12  percent  were 
from  Germany,  and  8  percent  each  from  Italy  and 
France. 

The  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  showing 
the  countries  of  birth  and  class  of  admission,  is 
shown  in  Table  1. 

Aliens  admitted  for  temporary  residence  and  res- 
ident aliens  returning  from  abroad  totaled  447,272. 
The  number  admitted  in  each  class  for  the  past  two 
years  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

Importation  of  agricultural  laborers  is  authorized 
after  a  showing  has  been  made  that  there  is  need 
for  the  labor,  that  prevailing  wage  rates  in  the  area 
of  employment  will  be  paid,  and  that  United  States 
residents  will  not  be  displaced  by  the  aliens  em- 
ployed. On  June  30,  1949,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  approximately  27,000  alien  agricultural 
workers.  These  workers  were  chiefly  from  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies.  Canadian  woodmen  are  im- 
ported under  bond  to  guarantee  maintenance  of 
status  and  of  departure.  There  were  59  permits  in 
effect  during  the  year,  authorizing  the  importation 
of  8,285  woodmen.  However,  less  than  half  the 
number  authorized  were  working  in  the  woods  at 
any  one  time. 


TABLE    I—IMMIGRANT    ALIENS    ADMITTED.    BY 

CLASSES  UNDER  THE  IMMIGRATION  LAWS:  YEAR 

ENDED  JUNE  80,  1949 


ten's 

Natives 
of  non- 

Minis- 
ters,    Oth- 

Country  or 

Quota 

hus- 

quota 

pro/et- 

er 

region  of 

No.  ad- 

immi- 

bands, 

coun- 

sors. 

clas- 

birth 

mitted 

grants 

etc* 

tries* 

etc* 

ses 

All  countries   . 

188,317 

113,046 

35,854 

36,394 

2,102 

921 

EUROPE 

138,301 

107,722 

28,149 

374 

1,641 

415 

Austria 

2,363 

1,325 

988 

1 

40 

9 

Belgium 

1,592 

1,258 

302 

3 

29 

Bulgaria 

84 

65 

17 

2 

Checho- 

slovakia 

4,393 

3,286 

987 

5 

110 

5 

Denmark 

1,305 

1,105 

155 

6 

39 

Estonia 

1,840 

1,716 

91 

27 

6 

Finland 

704 

495 

184 

2 

21 

2 

France 

3,972 

2,798 

1,073 

14 

84 

3 

Germany 
f  England 

23,844 
13,589 

12,632 
12.560 

11,100 
821 

11 
125 

81 
79 

20 

4 

G.R.  {Scotland 

4,805 

4,656 

100 

35 

14 

[Wales 

656 

600 

49 

3 

4 

Greece 

1,759 

426 

1.305 

28 

Hungary 

1,998 

1,464 

346 

5 

182 

1 

Ireland     . 

8,585 

8,490 

74 

6 

12 

3 

Italy     . 

11,157 

5,182 

5,720 

71 

109 

75 

Latvia 

3,853 

3,534 

152 

1 

30 

136 

Lithuania 

6,691 

6,451 

154 

60 

26 

Netherlands.  . 

3,200 

2,897 

259 

7 

33 

4 

North.  Ireland 

2,425 

2,362 

55 

4 

4 

Norway    . 

2,563 

2,283 

218 

5 

57 

Poland     . 

23,744 

21,487 

1,898 

16 

299 

44 

Portugal 

1,235 

449 

768 

9 

7 

2 

Rumania 

1,043 

714 

202 

3 

120 

4 

Spam 

503 

186 

253 

9 

55 

Sweden 

2,433 

2,363 

42 

4 

22 

2 

Switzerland 

1,585 

1,501 

73 

4 

5 

2 

U8.SR 

3,907 

3,539 

307 

17 

37 

7 

Yugoslavia 

1,384 

1,036 

241 

5 

43 

59 

Other  Eur.* 

1,089 

862 

215 

3 

8 

1 

ASIA 

5,287 

1,563 

3,462 

18 

239 

5 

China 

2,823 

317 

2,390 

2 

111 

3 

India 

166 

103 

49 

4 

10 

Japan 

508 

45 

450 

11 

2 

Palestine 

234 

117 

79 

3 

35 

Other  Asia 

1,556 

981 

494 

9 

72 

Canada 

20,798 

1 

1,275 

19.314 

97 

111 

Newfoundland 

717 

129 

587 

1 

Mexico 

7,977 

1 

440 

7,507 

10 

19 

West  Indies 

6,518 

2,441 

444 

3,592 

35 

6 

C.  America  * 

2,493 

58 

138 

2,290 

4 

3 

South  America 

2,639 

170 

129 

2,327 

10 

3 

Africa 

737 

534 

174 

8 

20 

1 

Australia  & 

New  Zealand        602 

214 

349 

4 

34 

1 

Philippines. 

1,068 

53 

1,009 

1 

5 

Other  coun- 

tries 

1,180 

289 

156 

372 

11 

352 

•  Husbands,  wives,  and  unmarried  children  of  citizens. 
6  Natives  of  nonquota  countries,  their  wives  and  children. 
« Ministers,  professors,  their  wives  and  children.  d  Other 
Europe.  •  Central  America 

Emigrants  and  Non-tmigrants.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1949  there  were  430,089  aliens  (exclusive  of  bor- 
der crossers,  agricultural  laborers,  and  crewmen) 
who  departed  from  the  United  States.  Only  24,586 
were  emigrants,  i.e.,  aliens  who  left  a  permanent 

TABLE  2— NON-IMMIGRANTS  ADMITTEDLY 
CLASSES  UNDER  THE  IMMIGRATION  LAWS- 


Class 

1948* 

1949  » 

Number  admitted 

476,006 

447,272 

Government  officials,  their  families, 

attendants,   servants,   and   em- 

ployees 

16,822 

13,722 

Temporary  visitors  for  business 
Temporary  visitors  for  pleasure 

78,876 
206,107 

73,338 
225,745 

In  continuous  transit  through  the 

U.S. 

124,780 

81,615 

To  carry  on  trade  under  treaty 
Members  of  international  organiza- 

711 

632 

tions 

4,059 

4,723 

Returning  residents  . 

32,464 

36,984 

Students 

11,914 

10,481 

Other  non-immigrants 

273 

32 

•  Data  excludes  travelers  between  continental  United  States 
and  insular  possessions,  border  crossers,  and  agricultural  and 
railway  track  laborers  admitted  from  Mexico.  *  Year  ended 
June  30. 
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residence  in  the  United  States  for  residence  abroad; 
22,354  were  resident  aliens  who  planned  to  return 
to  the  United  States  after  a  temporary  stay  abroad; 
6  were  treaty  traders  who  planned  to  return  after 
a  temporary  stay,  and  383,143  were  persons  admit- 
ted for  temporary  periods,  who  were  departing  for 
permanent  residence  abroad. 

Alien  Crewmen.  There  were  62,022  vessels  and 
93,723  planes  inspected  on  arrival  at  United  States 
ports.  While  the  number  of  crewmen  examined  on 
arrival,  1,907,039,  was  a  decrease  of  2  percent  for 
the  total  from  last  year,  the  ratio  for  alien  crewmen 
was  reversed,  since  there  were  960,099  admitted  in 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1949,  as  compared  with 
922,349  in  1948.  Conversely,  citizen  crew  members 
totaled  946,940  and  1,015,525  in  1949,  and  1948 
respectively. 

There  were  3,598  alien  crewmen  who  deserted 
during  the  year.  Principal  nationalities  of  deserting 
crewmen  were  Italian  (884),  British  (557),  Nor- 
wegian (308),  and  Chinese  (207).  Crewmen  who 
had  service  on  American  ships  during  the  war  are 
reluctant  to  go  back  to  sea  on  foreign  vessels  be- 
cause of  the  lower  wages  and  poor  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions. 

Deportations  and  Voluntary  Departures.  Internation- 
al tensions  aggravated  the  necessity  for  safeguard- 
ing the  nation  from  those  who  would  subvert  this 
democracy.  The  investigation  of  aliens  believed  to 
constitute  a  threat  to  national  safety  was  a  function 
of  primary  importance  during  the  year  Included  in 
the  320,000  investigations  completed  during  the 
year,  were  many  leading  to  the  deportation  of  sub- 
versive aliens;  or  to  the  exclusion  of  aliens  whose 
entry  was  deemed  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  denial  or  revocation 
of  naturalization  of  those  persons  who  may  have 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force. 

Increased  investigative  \vork  plus  greater  num- 
bers of  apprehensions,  added  to  the  fact  that  trans- 
portation was  more  readily  available  for  deporta- 
tion, lead  to  the  deportation  of  20.040  aliens,  and 
the  voluntary  departure  of  276,297  deportable  al- 
iens, the  latter  figure  a  40  percent  increase  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  key  to  the  spectacular  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  voluntary  departures  lies  in 
the  continued  illegal  entry  of  Mexican  nationals;  96 
percent  of  the  voluntary  departures  took  place  at 
the  southern  border  ports  of  Texas  and  California. 

Border  Patrol.  The  primary  function  of  the  Border 
Patrol  is  to  detect  and  prevent  the  smuggling  and 
unlawful  entry  of  aliens  and  the  apprehension  of 
such  aliens.  In  covering  some  3,000  miles  of  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  land  boundaries  and  the 
Florida  and  Gulf  seacoast  10,901,478  miles  were 
patrolled.  Last  fiscal  year  6,618,056  persons  were 
questioned,  and  2,102,332  conveyances  were  ex- 
amined. This  led  to  the  apprehension  of  289,400 
persons  and  the  seizure  of  contraband  worth  $222,- 
000.  The  majority  of  apprehensions  were  of  Mexi- 
cans coming  to  engage  in  agricultural  labor.  The 
vast  difference  in  the  economic  conditions  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  create  an  incentive  to 
aliens  to  cross  the  border  whenever  possible. 

The  smuggling  of  aliens,  other  than  Mexicans 
was  not  so  serious  a  problem  when  ships  and  planes 
were  not  available  for  such  practices.  The  fact  that 
635  smugglers  of  aliens  were  apprehended  as  com- 
pared with  412  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  indicates 
that  the  problem  is  a  growing  one.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  Europeans  in  Canada  and  Cuba  constitute 
the  potential  for  smuggling  operations. 

Aliens  and  Alien  Registration.  All  aliens  remaining 
in  the  United  States  for  29  days  or  longer  are  re- 


quired to  register  under  the  provisions  of  the  Alien 
Registration  Act  of  1940.  The  initial  registration  for 
aliens  began  on  Aug.  27,  1940,  and  continued 
through  Dec.  26,  1940.  During  this  period  4,889,- 
770  aliens  registered  as  residents  of  continental 
United  States.  Factors  determining  the  alien  popu- 
lation are  net  immigration,  naturalization,  and  mor- 
tality. By  using  the  true  figures  for  immigration  and 
naturalizations,  and  estimating  the  alien  mortality 
for  the  period,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  approx- 
imate alien  population.  On  such  a  basis,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  were  approximately  3  million  res- 
ident aliens  in  continental  United  States  on  June 
30,  1946.  This  estimate  does  not  take  into  account 
those  here  temporarily;  that  is  nonimmigrants,  bor- 
der crossers,  and  imported  laborers. 

Naturalization.  The  number  of  persons  natural- 
ized, 66,594  was  the  lowest  number  in  37  years.  Of 
the  number  naturalized  64,588  were  civilian  and 
2,006  military  naturalizations.  The  number  of  per- 
sons naturalized  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  NATURALIZED 


Military 

In  the 

Out  of 

Years  • 

Total 

U.S. 

the  U.S. 

Civilian 

Total 

1,506,034 

124,418 

21,011 

1,360,605 

1942* 

133,010 

1,296 

131,714 

1043 

318,933 

30,049 

1,425 

281,459 

1944 

441,979 

42,717 

6,496 

392,760 

1945 

231,402 

17,029 

5,666 

208,707 

1946 

150,002 

13,159 

2,054 

134,849 

1947 

93,904 

11,092 

5,370 

77,442 

1948 

70,150 

1,070 

69,080 

1949 

06,594 

2.006 

64,588 

•  Years  ended  June  30.    b  Jan   1  to  June  30,  1942. 

While  the  number  of  persons  naturalized  was  not 
large,  the  puzzling  questions  raised  by  these  nat- 
uralizations were  many.  Alien  enemies  now  re- 
moved from  that  class  by  the  treaties  of  peace 
signed  Sept.  15,  1947,  became  eligible  for  natural- 
ization. Improvement  in  travel  facilities  has  made 
possible  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  former 
citizens  who  had  become  expatriated.  These  cases 
require  a  determination  as  to  citizenship  status  and 
legal  eligibility  for  citizenship.  Other  questions  are 
raised  by  war  brides  who  wish  to  be  naturalized 
while  accompanying  their  husbands  on  assignment 
outside  the  United  States. 

TABLE  4— NONCITIZEN8  NATURALIZED  DURING 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,1949 


Country  or  region  of  former 

allegiance 

Total 

Civilian 

Military 

All  countries 

66,504 

64,138 

2,456 

Austria 

1,104 

1.163 

31 

British  Empire 

13,284 

12,031 

353 

Canada 

5,347 

5,145 

202 

China 

027 

670 

257 

Czechoslovakia 

1,284 

1,252 

32 

Germany 

5,777 

5,682 

05 

Greece 

1,638 

1,541 

07 

Hungary 

1,036 

1,020 

16 

Ireland 

1,370 

1,353 

17 

Italy 

.     8,301 

8,113 

188 

Mexico 

2,227 

2,022 

205 

Philippines 

.  .     3,478 

3,168 

310 

Poland 

.     4,371 

4,272 

09 

U.8.8  R 

.  .     2,752 

2,712 

40 

Yugoslavia 

800 

770 

30 

Other  countries 

12,700 

12,315 

484 

Statutory  authority  exists  for  the  reacquisition  of 
citizenship  by  persons  who  lost  citizenship  by  serv- 
ing in  a  foreign  allied  army  during  World  War  I 
or  World  War  II;  voting  in  a  foreign  political  elec- 
tion; and  women  who  lost  citizenship  through  mar- 
riage to  aliens.  During  the  fiscal  year  2,116  ac- 
quired citizenship  by  repatriation;  of  that  number 
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1,217  were  women  who  lost  citizenship  through 
marriage,  725  who  served  in  a  foreign  allied  army, 
and  174  who  voted  in  a  foreign  political  election. 

There  were  184  judgments  of  naturalization  re- 
voked, an  increase  of  21  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Nationality  may  be  lost  involuntarily  through 
conviction  of  treason,  conviction  by  court-martial 
of  desertion  from  the  armed  forces  in  time  of  war, 
and  departing  or  remaining  away  from  the  United 
States  to  avoid  training  and  service  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces.  It  may  be  lost  voluntarily  by  natural- 
ization in  a  foreign  state,  taking  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  slate,  and  the  performance  of 
certain  acts  identified  with  citizenship  of  a  foreign 
state.  During  the  year  8,575  persons  thus  lost 
United  States  nationality. 

Throughout  the  year  2,271  petitions  for  natural- 
ization were  denied.  Almost  two- thirds  were  denied 
for  want  of  prosecution,  61  were  denied  by  the 
courts  for  failure  to  establish  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  proper  disposi- 
tion to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States;  and  233  were  denied  to  persons  for  lack  of 
good  moral  character. 

Petitions  for  naturalizations  were  filed  by  71,004 
persons,  an  increase  from  68,265  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Declaration  of  intention  or  "first  papers" 
increased  to  64,866.  There  were  60,187  declara- 
tions filed  in  1948;  37,771  in  1947,  28,787  in  1946; 
31,195  in  1945;  and  42,368  in  1944. 

Alien  enemies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1949  there  were  174  continental  Germans  and  27 
continental  Japanese  still  under  orders  of  removal 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General,  pursuant  to  the 
Presidential  Proclamation  of  July  14,  1945.  Of  the 
Germans,  75  departed  or  were  removed  from  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  as  the  result 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Kurt 
G.  W.  Ludecke  v.  W.  Frank  Watkins  handed  down 
on  June  21,  1948. 

It  upheld  the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
remove  or  deport  under  the  Alien  Enemy  Act  of 
1798  interned  alien  enemies  deemed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  be  dangerous  because  they  had  ad- 
hered to  an  enemy  government  or  to  the  principles 
thereof,  58  were  released  outright;  3  were  released 
by  court  order;  and  6  were  paroled  pending  further 
administrative  determination  of  their  cases.  In  view 
of  the  decision  handed  down  on  Jan.  17,  1949,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Klapprott  v.  Unit- 
ed States  in  October,  1948,  execution  of  removal 
orders  was  deferred  in  the  29  denaturalization  cases 
remaining  for  further  administrative  consideration. 
Only  3  continental  Germans  were  still  detained  at 
Ellis  Island  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  the  27  continental  Japanese  still 
under  removal  orders  issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, 25  were  released  from  alien  enemy  proceed- 
ings by  the  Attorney  General.  Because  of  court  pro- 
ceedings, the  Service  has  been  precluded  from  ex- 
ecuting the  removal  orders  for  the  remaining  2  Jap- 
anese. There  has  been  no  change  in  the  status  of 
the  Japanese  who  renounced  their  United  States 
citizenship  pursuant  to  Section  401  (i)  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  since  their  re- 
lease by  order  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  tie  State  of  California  on  Sept. 
8,  1947. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were 
under  removal  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  23  German  aliens  who  had  been  brought  to 
the  United  States  from  Latin-American  countries 
for  internment.  Of  this  number,  2  were  released  un- 
conditionally; 15  departed  from  the  United  States 
to  Latin-American  countries;  and  one  was  removed 


to  Germany.  The  remaining  5  are  on  parole  await- 
ing final  disposition  of  their  cases.  Warrants  of  de- 
portation directing  deportation  to  Peru  have  been 
issued  for  each  or  the  290  Peruvian  Japanese  who 
were  released  from  alien  enemy  restraint  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

New  Legislation.  The  only  act  of  major  importance 
to  the  Service  which  was  passed  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress during  the  fiscal  year  was  Public  Law  863  of 
July  1,  1948.  This  Act  amended  Section  19(c)  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1917  in  several  major  re- 
spects. Under  the  new  law,  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  even 
though  an  alien  is  racially  ineligible  to  citizenship. 
The  law  also  permits  such  suspension  in  the  cases 
of  aliens  who  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
United  States  for  7  years  or  more  and  who  were 
residing  here  on  July  1,  1948. 

The  other  important  change  in  Section  19(c) 
changed  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  approving  suspension  of  deportation  cases. 
Affirmative,  rather  than  negative,  action  is  now  re- 
quired before  such  cases  may  finally  become  ef- 
fective. There  is  a  provision  for  protecting  small 
quotas  by  providing  that  in  the  future  no  quota 
shall  be  reduced  by  more  than  50  percent  in  any 
one  year. 

Public  Law  882  of  July  2,  1948,  amended  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  which  deals 
with  the  training  of  certain  alien  Filipinos  in  the 
United  States.  The  Act  did  not  materially  affect 
the  Service.  Public  Law  893  of  July  3,  1948,  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Security  Administrator  to  re- 
cruit foreign  workers  within  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere and  Puerto  Rico  for  temporary  agricultural 
employment  in  the  continental  United  States.  The 
bill  contained  no  provision  waiving  the  application 
of  the  immigration  laws  to  such  recruited  workers. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  81st  Congress 
three  bills  affecting  Service  activities  were  passed 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  first  was 
Public  Law  51  of  Apr.  21,  1949.  This  Act  author- 
ized American  foreign-service  officials  to  complete 
the  processing  of  cases  pending  in  their  offices  on 
Dec.  31,  1948,  involving  alien  fiances  and  fiancees 
of  certain  American  citizens  who  had  applied  to 
come  to  the  United  States  under  the  special  terms 
of  Public  Law  471  of  the  79th  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed and  extended.  The  new  Act  required  that  the 
citizen  and  his  or  her  prospective  alien  spouse  must 
have  personally  met,  and  that  the  alien  must  arrive 
at  a  port  of  entry  with  a  valid  visa  within  5  months 
after  Apr.  21,  1949.  Provision  was  made  in  the  Act 
to  permit  such  aliens  to  become  permanent  resi- 
dents after  marriage. 

Public  Law  110  of  June  20,  1949,  provided  for 
administration  of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  Section  8  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  during  each  fiscal  year  of 
not  to  exceed  100  aliens  for  permanent  residence 
without  compliance  with  the  immigration  laws. 
These  persons  are  to  be  chosen  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  that  the  entry  of  such 
aliens  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  or 
essential  to  the  furtherance  of  the  national  intelli- 
gence mission. 

Public  Law  140  of  June  29, 1949,  merely  correct- 
ed a  typographical  error  in  Section  324A  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940  (Public  Law  567,  80th  Con- 
gress, 2nd  Session).  Sub-paragraph  (7)  of  para- 
graph (b)  of  that  Section,  as  originally  enacted, 
made  reference  to  "Section  334  (e)"  of  the  Na- 
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tionality  Act,  whereas  the  proper  reference  should 
have  been  to  "Section  334 ( c ). 

Twenty-three  private  bills  extending  benefits  to 
persons  under  the  immigration  or  nationality  laws 
were  enacted  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared 
with  121  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1948. 

Beginning  with  the  second  session  of  the  81st 
Congress  in  January,  1950,  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  great  activity  in  the  field  of  immigration  and 
nationality  legislation.  Pursuant  to  authority  grant- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  July,  1947  (S.  Res.  137— 
80th  Cong. — 1st  Sess..  as  amended.)  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  through  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee and  staff  members,  has  Ipeen  engaged  in 
making  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  the  en- 
tire immigration  system  of  the  United  States.  Leg- 
islation as  a  result  of  that  investigation  is  expected 
to  be  submitted  to  the  81st  Congress  during  1950. 
This  has  resulted  in  delay  in  consideration  of  sev- 
eral measures  which  the  Service  has  recommended. 

There  have  also  been  introduced  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  81st  Congress  some  955  private  bills  in 
the  field  of  immigration  and  nationality.  Consider- 
able legislative  activity  may  reasonably  be  expected 
in  1950  as  a  result  of  that  situation. 

— WATSON  B.  MILLER 

INDIA,  Union  of.  A  sovereign  independent  republic 
associated  with  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions. The  Union,  as  established  Aug.  15,  1947  and 
later  modified,  includes  28  states,  3  princely  states, 
6  unions  of  princely  states,  10  centrally  adminis- 
tered provinces,  and  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Is- 
lands. Capital,  New  Delhi.  (See  PAKISTAN.) 

Area  and  Population.  The  Indian  Union  includes 
approximately  1,200,000  square  miles,  the  greater 
part  of  the  subcontinent  of  India's  1,581,410  square 
miles,  the  remainder  of  which  was  assigned  to  Pak- 
istan in  1947.  The  population  is  approximately  337 
million,  of  whom  about  five-sixth  are  Hindus.  The 
population  before  partition  was  87  percent  rural. 
City  dwellers  in  1941  were  largely  concentrated  in 
the  chief  cities  (Calcutta,  2,108,891:  Bombay, 
1,489,883;  Madras,  777,481;  Hyderabad,  739,159) 
all  of  which  lie  within  the  new  Union,  and  in  other 
numerous  large  centers.  The  density  (about  245 
per  square  mile )  was  one-third  of  that  of  England, 
Wales  (724),  or  Belgium  (723),  and  less  than  that 
of  Switzerland  (265  per  sq.  mi.).  The  population 
included  more  than  25  groups  speaking  nearly  200 
different  languages. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
imperfectly  developed  and  illiteracy  is  high  (87.8 
percent  in  1941).  In  British  India  in  1945-46  there 
were  168,000  recognized  primary  schools  with  an 
enrolment  of  about  12  million.  College  and  uni- 
versity enrolment  was  about  175,000.  A  modern 
plan  for  education  prepared  in  1944  required  40 
years  for  completion  and  the  expenditure  of  1,250 
million  rupees  by  the  central  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments. 

Classification  according  to  religious  communities 
in  1941  was  as  follows:  Hindus,  66  percent;  Mos- 
lems, 24  percent;  Sikhs,  1.5  percent;  Buddhists. 
Parsees,  and  others,  8.5  percent.  The  majority  of 
the  Moslems  thus  listed  are  now  residents  of  the 
new  Dominion  of  Pakistan. 

Production.  The  greater  part  of  the  former  India's 
mineral  resources,  including  large  iron  and  coal  de- 
posits as  well  as  90  percent  of  industrial  capacity, 
lie  within  the  Indian  Union.  The  latter  has  all  of 
the  jute,  paper,  and  iron  and  steel  works,  including 
the  largest  steel  plant  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  nearly  all  of  the  cotton  mills  and  glass- 
works. Although  India  is  not  so  preponderantly  ag- 
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ricultural  as  Pakistan,  because  of  its  size  it  retains 
the  greater  part  of  the  former  India's  agricultural 
resources. 

An  increase  in  industrial  production  for  the  first 
half  of  1949  of  12-15  percent  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1948  was  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  cotton,  the  most  important  industry, 
the  1949-50  crop  was  estimated  at  3  million  bales. 
Yarn  production  in  1948  averaged  above  50  metric 
tons  a  month,  an  improvement  over  1947;  cotton 
textile  production  in  late  1949  approached  400  mil- 
lion meters  a  month,  compared  with  less  than  300 
million  in  1947. 

Rice  production  in  1948  was  1,550  million  bush- 
els (1,464  million  in  1947).  Wheat  crop  estimates 
for  1949  were  213  million  bushels  (200  million  in 
1948).  Cotton  acreage  was  11  million  in  1948-49 
with  a  yield  of  1,864,000  bales.  Tea  production  in 
India  reached  an  estimated  585  million  Ib.  in  1949. 
Estimated  output  of  tobacco  ( 1948-49 )  was  470 
million  Ib. 

Coal  production  averaged  2,525,000  tons  a 
month  in  1948  (2,546,000  in  1947);  and  electricity 
generated  was  382  million  kilowatt  hours  a  month 
in  1948  (347  million  in  1947).  About  38  percent  of 
India's  coal  consumption  was  used  by  the  railways, 
about  20  percent  by  the  iron,  steel,  and  engineering 
industries,  and  about  12  percent  by  cotton  and  jute 
mills.  Hydroelectric  power  is  not  yet  well  devel- 
oped. 

Foreign  Trade.  India's  imports  in  1948  were  $1,- 
345.2  million;  exports  were  $1,231.6  million,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  113.6  million.  For  the  first  half  of 
1949  imoorts  were  $1,021.4  million;  exports  $595.2 
million,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $426.2  million  for  the 
half-year  only.  In  1948  trade  with  the  United 
States  amounted  to  19  percent  of  India's  seaborne 
exports  and  23  percent  of  seaborne  imports,  and 
was  second  only  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  (23 
percent  of  exports  and  28  percent  of  imports ) .  Jute 
and  jute  manufacturers  remained  the  chief  items 
of  export,  but  showed  a  tendency  to  fall.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  included  flour  and  grain, 
machinery,  vehicles,  chemicals,  and  oil. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1948-49  placed 
revenue  at  $968,940,000;  expenditure  at  a  slightly 
smaller  amount.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  was 
customs,  but  taxes  affecting  business  were  increas- 
ing in  importance.  The  outstanding  public  debt 
Mar.  30,  1949,  was  $6,090  million,  of  which  less 
than  2  percent  was  external. 

Transportation.  The  Indian  Union  has  a  railway 
mileage  of  about  26,000  miles,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  owned  by  the  state.  Through  June  30, 
1949,  308  locomotives  as  well  as  parts  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the 
result  that  75-80  percent  of  freight  offered  for 
transport  was  then  being  moved,  as  compared  with 
60  percent  in  1947-48.  At  the  end  of  1948,  41  air 
services  were  operated  over  27  routes. 

Government.  The  constitution  adopted  Nov.  26, 
1949,  provided  that  the  sovereign  democratic  re- 
public to  be  proclaimed  Jan.  26,  1950,  should  have 
a  President  as  constitutional  head  of  the  state,  ex- 
ercising special  and  emergency  powers,  and  that 
the  chief  executive  should  be  the  Prime  Minister. 
Parliament  was  to  consist  of  two  houses :  the  Coun- 
cil of  States  and  the  House  of  the  People.  The 
Council  of  States,  the  upper  house,  was  to  consist 
of  not  more  than  250  members,  elected  by  the  state 
legislators  in  accordance  with  the  population,  but 
with  proportionately  greater  representation  for 
large  populations.  The  House  of  the  People,  whose 
normal  fife  was  to  be  5  years,  was  to  have  not  more 
than  500  members  elected  directly  by  adult  suf- 
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frage,  in  proportion  to  population.  The  election  of 
the  President  was  set  for  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  Jan.  24,  1950.  In  general  the 
British  system  was  adopted,  with  the  President  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  Ministers.  Prime  Minister  in 
1948,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

Events,  1949.  Politically  India's  new  status  as  a 
republic  reached  final  definition  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  country's  new  place  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  determined  and  the  Constitution  was 
approved,  with  the  date  for  its  inauguration  set 
for  Jan.  26,  1950. 

Commonwealth  Sfofvs.  The  conference  of  Com- 
monwealth prime  ministers  called  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don on  April  22  dealt  with  the  dilemma  faced  by 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  The  demand  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Indian  people  was  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  sovereign,  independent  republic,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  weight  of  responsible  opinion, 
including  Nehru's  own,  was  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  economic  tics  which,  as  Nehru  said  later,  had 
taken  200  years  to  form.  Nehru  argued  that  India 
would  suffer  severely  by  cutting  them,  for  building 
up  the  same  ties  with  other  countries  would  take 
at  least  two  or  three  crucial  years. 

The  declaration  by  the  Commonwealth  prime 
ministers  issued  on  April  28  from  10  Downing 
Street  contained  the  following  significant  passage: 

The  Government  of  India  have  informed  the  other  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  intention  of  the 
Indian  people  that  under  the  new  constitution  which  is 
about  to  be  adopted  India  shall  become  a  sovereign  inde- 
pendent republic  The  Government  of  India  have  however 
declared  and  affirmed  India's  desire  to  continue  her  full 
membership  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  her  ac- 
ceptance of  The  King  as  the  symbol  of  the  free  association 
of  its  independent  nations  and  as  such  the  Head  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Governments  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  basis  of  whose  membership  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  not  hereby  changed,  accept  and  recognize 
India's  continuing  membership  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  declaration. 

Omission  of  the  word  "British"  in  the  sections  of 
the  declaration  pertaining  to  India's  new  status  was 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  word  was  no 
longer  acceptable  to  India.  Agreement  on  the  con- 
tent and  wording  of  the  declaration  was  reached 
with  unusual  speed,  in  view  of  the  significance  of 
the  issue;  for,  excluding  formalities  and  private 
talks  among  the  prime  ministers,  the  full  meetings 
of  the  conference  required  only  about  12  hours. 
Nehru,  not  for  the  first  time,  was  reported  to  be  a 
cooperative  conference  member. 

Upon  his  return  to  India  Nehru  was  forced  to 
deal  with  a  considerable  amount  of  adverse  criti- 
cism, and  on  May  16  Socialists  demonstrated  out- 
side the  Council  House  in  New  Delhi  when  the 
Constituent  Assembly  met  to  debate  India's  deci- 
sion to  remain  within  the  Commonwealth.  Nehru's 
addresses  before  the  Assembly  contained  references 
to  the  mandate  given  him  by  the  Jaipur  session  of 
the  Congress  in  1948  and  to  the  opportunity  of 
economic  advancement  for  India  given  by  Com- 
monwealth membership.  Continued  membership  in 
the  Commonwealth  was  approved  by  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee  on  May  21  by  a  vote  of  230 
to  6. 

Adoption  of  Constitution.  On  November  26  the 
three  years'  work  of  drafting  a  constitution  was 
completed  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted  the 
approval  of  the  document.  The  drafting  committee 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  headed  by  Min- 
ister of  Law  B.  R.  Ambedkar,  representative  of  the 
"untouchables"  in  the  Cabinet,  part  of  whose  train- 
ing was  obtained  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York. 


The  Constitution,  with  its  228  printed  pages, 
395  articles,  and  8  schedules,  was  the  longest  in 
existence.  The  disputed  princely  states  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  were  exempted  from  the  articles  put- 
ting other  such  states  on  a  par  with  provinces. 
Hindi  in  Devanagri  ( Sanskrit )  script  was  made  the 
official  language  after  15  years,  but  for  that  period 
English  would  remain  the  official  language  of  the 
Indian  Union.  The  future  Parliament  was  empow- 
ered to  extend  the  use  of  English  beyond  15  years, 
if  necessary. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  India  re- 
tained trade  preferences  and  citizenship  rights  for 
her  people  resident  in  Great  Britain,  which  were 
not  available  to  citizens  of  other  republics.  Legisla- 
tion safeguarding  these  rights  was  introduced  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  on  November  30 
by  P.  Noel-Baker,  Secretary  of  State  for  Common- 
wealth Relations. 

Merging  of  State*.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  the 
process  of  merging  states  and  forming  unions  of 
princely  states  continued  actively.  Under  regula- 
tions announced  on  June  28  the  property  and  for- 
tunes of  native  princes  were  limited  and  about 
three-fourths  were  made  over  to  the  governments 
of  newly  defined  territories.  By  the  middle  of  July 
only  5  states — Tehri,  Garwai,  Rampur,  Benares, 
ana  Manipur — remained  to  be  absorbed  by  the  In- 
dian Union  and  the  work  was  speedily  completed. 
Some  600  units  were  combined  into  47  under  the 
new  constitution. 

Kashmir  Dispute.  Efforts  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  over  Kashmir,  were  un- 
successful. Although,  at  the  end  of  1948,  India  and 
Pakistan  came  to  terms,  after  14  months  of  fighting 
in  Kashmir,  and  agreed  to  have  a  plebiscite  under 
United  Nations  auspices,  no  plebiscite  was  held. 
The  army  chiefs  of  the  two  countries  met  in  New 
Delhi  on  January  15  and  again  in  March,  the  sec- 
ond time  with  representatives  of  the  UN  Commis- 
sion on  India  ana  Pakistan,  to  confirm  and  extend 
the  terms  of  the  truce  reached  at  the  end  of  1948. 
Admiral  Nimitz  was  appointed  plebiscite  admin- 
istrator, but  the  UN  Commission  declared  on 
March  25  that  the  plebiscite  discussions  would  not 
be  held  until  satisfactory  progress  could  be  made 
on  the  fulfillment  of  the  truce  agreement. 

Inflammatory  statements  on  the  part  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  governments  impeded  the  work 
of  the  UN  Commission,  which  was  forced  to  report 
on  June  6  that  both  India  and  Pakistan  had  rejected 
truce  proposals.  President  Truman  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee  urged  acceptance  of  truce  proposals, 
but  the  suggestion  was  received  with  marked1  cool- 
ness. In  the  meantime  members  from  Kashmir  and 
Jammu  had  been  seated  in  the  Indian  Constituent 
Assembly. 

Relations  with  Pakistan  on  other  issues  failed  to 
improve.  It  was  reported  from  Delhi,  on  August 
23,  that  the  Government  of  India  had  made  formal 
protest  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  against  al- 
leged violations  of  the  agreement  on  evacuee  prop- 
erty reached  at  Karachi  in  January,  1949,  and  had 
said  that  it  reserved  the  right  to  take  reciprocal 
action  against  evacuee  property  in  India.  Economic 
and  other  difficulties  between  East  Bengal  (Pak- 
istan) and  West  Bengal  (India)  remained,  al- 
though the  influx  of  Hindus  from  East  Bengal 
trickled  to  a  stop  in  1949. 

Imports  and  Sterling.  The  Indian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Dr.  John  Matthai,  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  of  Commonwealth  finance  ministers 
held  in  London  July  13-18  to  consider  the  British 
and  sterling  area  dollar  deficit,  and  India  agreed, 
with  the  rest,  to  a  25  percent  cut  in  imports  from 
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dollar  oountries  in  1949-50.  India  had  been  using 
sterling  exchange  as  well  as  dollar  exchange  at  a 
rapid  rate,  largely  because  of  the  population's  de- 
mand for  consumer  goods,  and  new  arrangements 
became  necessary. 

On  August  4  the  terms  of  a  new  Anglo-Indian 
financial  arrangement  were  published.  Increased 
amounts  of  sterling  ($200  million)  were  granted 
to  India,  with  the  assurance  t  that  as  much  again 
would  be  forthcoming  if  India's  trade  commitments 
required  it,  and  free  access  to  the  dollar  pool  was 
granted. 

Economic  DifficuJries.  Economic  progress  in  1949 
failed  to  parallel  political  progress.  C.  D.  Birla, 
Indian  industrialist,  said  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
East  India  Association  and  the  Overseas  League  in 
London  on  August  3,  that  the  economic  crisis 
threatened  to  undo  the  good  accomplished  in  two 
years  of  independence  and  shake  the  foundations 
of  that  independence.  Difficulties  occurred  with  the 
budget,  the  balance  of  payments,  costs,  and  capital 
investment. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  some  of  the  deficiencies, 
a  persistent  effort  to  attract  foreign  capital  was 
made  in  1949.  On  April  6,  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
told  Parliament,  in  connection  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  bill  giving  the  Government  power  to  reg- 
ulate and  control  25  basic  industries,  that  in  the 
changed  circumstances  the  object  of  regulation 
should  be  "utilization  of  foreign  capital  in  a  man- 
ner most  advantageous  to  the  country.  ...  As  re- 
gards existing  foreign  interests,  the  Government 
does  not  intend  to  place  any  restrictions,  or  impose 
any  conditions,  that  are  not  applicable  to  similar 
Indian  enterprises.  .  .  .  The  Government  would 
also  so  frame  its  policy  as  to  enable  further  foreign 
capital  to  be  invested  in  India  on  terms  that  are 
mutually  advantageous." 

International  loom.  When  the  Indian  Parliament 
began  its  budget  session  on  February  1,  it  was  told 
that  a  mission  from  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  was  in  India,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Government,  to  discuss  projects 
for  which  a  loan  might  be  granted.  In  February 
India  purchased  $24  million  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  bringing  its  drawings  from  the 
Fund  to  $92  million. 

Two  loans  from  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  were  announced  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  On  August  18  the  Bank 
granted  India  $34  million  for  the  reconstruction 
and  development  of  the  railways  owned  by  the 
state.  The  loan,  said  the  Bank,  "will  help  to  re- 
habilitate and  improve  India's  transport  system,  a 
key  factor  in  her  entire  economy,  and  thus  to  al- 
leviate her  balance  of  payments  difficulties."  On 
September  29  the  Bank  granted  a  loan  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  proceeds  were  to  finance  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  chiefly  tractors,  for  the  rec- 
lamation of  infested  land  and  the  clearing  of  jungle 
land.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

INDIANA.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  36,- 
555  sq.  mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  3,994,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  3,427,796.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Indianapolis  (capital),  386,- 
972;  Fort  Wayne,  118,410;  Gary,  111,719;  South 
Bend,  101,268.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $226,143,000;  total  ex* 
penditure,  $214,549,000. 

legislation.  The  1949  legislature  convened  Jan- 


uary 6,  adjourned  March  7.  Record  appropriations 
were  made,  and  a  $105  million  soldiers  bonus  was 
authorized,  to  be  distributed  when  the  funds  for  it 
have  been  collected.  Gross  income  levies  were  in- 
creased to  provide  bonus  funds.  Distribution  of 
State  school  aid  was  liberalized  and  the  amount 
raised  to  $53  million  for  the  biennium.  The  school 
code  was  rewritten  extensively,  to  outlaw  segrega- 
tion of  pupils,  further  district  consolidations,  and 
encourage  needed  school  construction.  The  cities' 
share  of  motor  vehicle  taxes  was  doubled — to  $8 
million  a  year. 

Other  legislation  included  a  new  health  code, 
commitment  of  sex  criminals  to  mental  hospitals, 
extensive  construction  of  State  institutions  out  of 
postwar  construction  funds,  creation  of  a  northern 
Indiana  hospital,  and  a  new  adoption  law.  The 
legislature  re-allocated  highway  funds  and  expand- 
ed highway  research,  increased  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits  and  established  a  second-injury 
fund,  reorganized  the  aviation  commission,  and  en- 
acted civil  defense  legislation.  The  reciprocal  sup- 
port of  dependents,  and  fresh  pursuit  of  criminals 
laws  were  adopted,  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment concerning  succession  to  the  governorship 
was  initiated. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Henry  F.  Schricker; 
Lieut.  Governor,  John  A.  Watkins;  Secretary  of 
State,  Charles  F.  Fleming;  Attorney  General,  J. 
Emmett  McManamon;  State  Treasurer,  F.  Shirley 
Wilcox;  State  Auditor,  James  M.  Propst. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  Bureau  of.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior acts  as  the  administrative  agency  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  treaties  and  agreements  made 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  statutes  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  approximately  57 
million  acres  of  Indian  trust  lands  which  are  scat- 
tered from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  the  Semmole  Reservation  in  the 
Florida  Everglades.  These  lands  vary  in  size  from 
individual  units  of  a  few  acres  to  die  Navajo  Res- 
ervation in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  which 
is  larger  than  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

In  many  of  these  areas  this  Bureau,  often  termed 
the  Indian  Service,  must  provide  almost  all  of  the 
services  which  non-Indian  citizens  receive  from  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  Administra- 
tion functions  through  a  central  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  the  field  service,  consisting  of  54 
agencies,  10  non-reservation  boarding  schools,  and 
5  detached  sanatoria.  Each  agency  is  headed  by  a 
superintendent,  with  a  staff  of  specialists  in  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  extension,  irrigation,  forestry, 
and  construction. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1948,  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  numbered  approxi- 
mately 400,000  in  the  continental  United  States, 
with  an  additional  35,000  natives — Indians,  Eski- 
mos, and  Aleuts — in  Alaska.  They  belong  to  some 
200  different  tribes  and  speak  at  least  55  distinct 
languages;  their  customs  and  ways  of  life  are 
varied.  In  general  they  are  a  rural  people,  depend- 
ing upon  livestock,  agriculture,  timber,  and  wage 
work  as  their  principal  sources  of  income. 

In  its  general  policy  the  Indian  Service  seeks  two 
objectives:  ( 1 )  to  assist  the  Indian  people  in  at- 
taining economic  self-sufficiency  through  maximum 
use  of  their  resources  or,  where  resources  are  inade- 
quate, through  vocational  training  and  placement 
in  off-reservation  employment;  and  (2)  to  encour- 
age Indians  to  move  in  the  direction  of  ultimate 
assimilation  in  American  society.  The  attainment 
of  these  objectives  is  sought  through  programs  of 
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education,  health  improvement,  land  management, 
credit  financing,  and  basic  resource  development, 
including  the  construction  of  roads  and  irrigation 
works,  soil  conservation  projects,  forestry  practices, 
and  related  activities. 

Indians  have  made  marked  progress  in  the  use  of 
land  and  other  resources  in  recent  years.  In  the 
years  since  1930  they  have  increased  the  acreage  of 
crop  lands  farmed  by  themselves.  They  are  using 
33,675,000  acres  or  75  percent  of  their  ranee  lands. 
A  substantial  area  of  their  range  lands,  which  was 
formerly  used  by  non- Indians  under  leases  and  per- 
mits, is  now  being  used  by  Indian  stockmen.  In- 
dian-owned livestock  has  increased  from  255,000 
head  (1934)  to  411,000  head  (1948).  Total  agri- 
cultural income  increased  from  $13,900,000  ( 1940) 
to  $56,000,000  (1948).  The  organization  of  pro- 
fessional agricultural  extension  work  on  Indian  res- 
ervations in  1931,  together  with  a  shift  in  educa- 
tional policy  which  resulted  in  giving  increased 
training  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  rehabilitation  of  15,000  or  more  In- 
dian families. 

Sixteen  million  acres  of  Indian  forest  lands  are 
being  managed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  sustained  yield.  Indians  utilize  their  forest  re- 
sources in  tribal  and  individual  sawmill  enterprises, 
and  in  the  development  and  operation  of  their  agri- 
cultural, livestock  and  other  industrial  enterprises. 
In  addition,  a  substantial  volume  is  cut  under  ap- 
proved timber  sale  contracts.  The  income  from 
these  sales  materially  assists  the  timber  owners  in 
the  development  of  homes  and  various  industries. 
During  the  calendar  year  1949,  597,625,000  feet 
of  timber  with  a  value  of  $4,816,440  were  cut  on 
Indian  lands.  Approximately  30  percent  of  this 
volume  was  cut  by  Indians. 

Resource  development  lias  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  construction  of  some  300  irrigation  projects  on 
Indian  lands.  These  projects  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
acres  to  areas  exceeding  125,000  acres,  and  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $72  million.  The  total  land 
supplied  with  water  for  irrigation  use  amounts  to 
812,000  acres.  Surveys  and  investigations  are  under 
way  to  develop  plans  for  all  potentially  irrigable 
Indian  lands,  estimated  at  an  additional  1,620,000 
acres.  The  construction  of  these  projects  will  add 
greatly  to  the  productivity  of  Indian  lands  and 
assure  a  subsistence  base  tor  at  least  22,500  farm 
families. 

The  increased  Indian  use  of  Indian-owned  re- 
sources may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  since 
1936  the  Indians  have  had  access  to  more  ade- 
quate financing  than  was  previously  available  to 
them.  The  Indian  Reorganization  and  Oklahoma 
General  Welfare  Acts  authorized  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $12  million,  of  which  $9.5  million  has  been 
appropriated.  This  fund  has  supplied  capital  to 
enable  some  Indians  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  Al- 
though the  amount  is  insufficient  to  provide  all 
Indians  requiring  financing  with  a  source  of  credit, 
those  who  have  received  loans  have  made  a  re- 
markable repayment  record.  Potential  losses  are 
less  than  one-naif  of  one  percent  of  the  amount 
loaned.  A  revolving  cattle  pool  also  is  operated 
from  which  loans  repayable  in  kind  are  made.  The 
pool  contains  about  42,000  head  of  cattle.  Most 
Indians  are  unable  to  receive  loans  through  regular 
commercial  channels  because  of  the  Feaeral  trust 
status  of  their  property. 

Indians  are  participating  more  and  more  in  local 
and  state  affairs.  They  hold  office  on  the  boards  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts,  Production  and  Market- 
Ing  Administration  Committees,  weed  and  pest  con- 
trol districts,  drainage,  irrigation  and  grazing  dis- 


tricts, and  take  an  active  part  in  their  respective 
programs. 

The  schools  operated  by  the  Indian  Service  are 
designed  to  serve  a  community.  The  courses  offered 
are  equivalent  or  are  superior  to  the  courses  of 
study  provided  in  the  States  in  which  the  Indian 
schools  are  located,  but  in  addition  they  have  been 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  reservation  or  each 
area,  accordingly  as  the  area  is  devoted  to  farming, 
to  grazing  operations,  or  to  survival  on  the  Arctic 
coast.  The  schools  provide  the  main  meal  of  the 
day  for  many  day  school  students,  they  furnish 
medical  examinations,  they  offer  an  arrangement 
by  which  parents  may  obtain  clothing  for  the  chil- 
dren on  a  work-payment  basis,  they  supply  recre- 
ational opportunities,  and  they  serve  as  a  center  for 
adult  community  life  with  shops  and  home  econom- 
ics rooms  in  wnich  the  parents  may  repair  furni- 
ture and  farm  equipment,  make  clothing,  preserve 
foods,  and  find  entertainment  and  leisure  reading. 

More  Indian  children  are  in  public  schools  than 
in  Federal  Indian  schools,  the  numbers  being,  re- 
spectively, 31,927  and  27,252.  An  additional  group 
of  7,813  children  attend  private  schools,  mostly 
sectarian.  The  children  attending  Federal  Indian 
schools  are  predominantly  full-blood  and  come 
from  non-English  speaking  homes.  These  factors 
place  a  limitation  on  the  rate  at  which  additional 
Indian  children  can  be  placed  in  public  schools, 
since  ordinarily  the  public  schools  are  not  prepared 
to  cope  with  the  language  handicap. 

A  separate  Indian  medical  service  was  organized 
in  1924,  and  two  years  later  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  with  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  by  which  the  latter  agency  pro- 
vides the  medical  director  and  certain  field  physi- 
cians to  the  Indian  Service.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  greatly  improved  level  of  medical  care.  The  In- 
dian Service  operates  71  hospitals  and  sanatoria  in 
the  United  States  and  Alaska,  with  a  total  capacity 
of  3,970  beds.  An  important  program  of  BCG  vac- 
cinations was  initiated  during  the  year,  following 
a  ten-year  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  vaccine 
in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

Favorable  court  decisions  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  opened  the  door  to  full  voting  privileges 
to  those  of  the  approximately  98,000  Indians  in 
those  two  states  otherwise  eligible  to  vote.  These 
decisions  removed  the  last  legal  barriers  interposed 
between  Indians  and  their  franchise  rights.  Al- 
though all  Indians  born  within  the  United  States 
were  made  citizens  by  the  Act  of  June  2,  1924,  as 
recently  as  1940  seven  states  barred  Indians  from 
voting  either  by  law  or  by  interpretations  of  law 
resulting  in  disfranchisement.  Five  of  these  states 
had  allowed  their  restrictive  provisions  to  go  un- 
enforced,  and  with  the  formal  court  actions  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  in  July  and  August,  1948, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  any  of  the  states  in  which 
discriminatory  laws  remain  on  the  books  will  at- 
tempt in  the  future  to  enforce  them  against  their 
Indian  citizens.  — C.  J.  S.  DURHAM 

INDOCHINA.  The  southeastern  peninsula  of  Asia, 
consisting  of  Burma,  French  Indochina,  Siam,  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  and  Singapore. 

INDONESIA.  Official  name:  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  (Republik  Indonesia  Serikat), 
effective  with  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Nether- 
lands rule,  Dec.  27,  1949.  Capital:  Jakarta  (Bata- 
via),  on  the  island  of  Java. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  land  area:  743,855 
square  miles,  including  New  Guinea.  Estimated 
1949  population:  76  million.  The  Nethedands-In* 
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donesian  Union  Statute,  signed  at  The  Hague  Nov. 
2,  1949,  provides  that  the  ultimate  status  of  New 
Guinea  be  settled  during  the  twelve-months  period 
ending  Dec.  27,  1950.  Estimated  population  in 
1940:  70,476,000.  Of  these,  48,416,000  inhabit- 
ed Java  and  Madura,  22,060,000  lived  in  Outer 
Provinces.  Over  90  percent  of  the  population  is  ru- 
ral. Chief  cities:  Jakarta  (Batavia),  estimated  1949 
population  in  excess  of  1  million;  Jogjakarta,  more 
than  200,000;  also:  Surabaya,  Semarang,  Bandung, 
Solo  (Surakarta),  all  in  Java;  Medan  and  Palem- 
bang,  in  Sumatra;  Macassar,  in  Celebes. 

Education  and  toliqion.  At  the  1930  census,  93 
percent  of  the  population  was  illiterate;  in  1949, 
86  percent  (estimated).  Total  prewar  primary 
school  enrollment  for  all  Indonesia,  2.2  million. 
Higher  educational  institutions:  Batavia  University 
(Jakarta),  Bandung  Technical  College,  as  well  as 
newly-established  educational  institutions  at  Jog- 
jakarta, Surakarta,  Klaten,  Malang. 

According  to  1949  estimates,  65  million  Indone- 
sians are  Moslems,  3  million  Christians,  1.5  million 
Hindus  (in  Bali),  the  rest  Buddhists,  Taoists,  and 
pagans. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of  pro- 
duction, with  rice  predominant.  Other  agricultural 
products:  rubber,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  palm 
oil.  Mining,  manufacturing,  forestry  and  fishing  are 
of  secondary  importance.  But  East  Indonesia's  cop- 
ra industry  supports  some  75  percent  of  its  popula- 
tion. 

Foreign  Trad*.  During  1948  imports  were  valued 
1,153.7  million  guilders  (753.9  million  in  1947); 
exports,  1,039  million  guilders  (1,212.4  in  1947). 
The  volume  of  exports  in  1948  amounted  to  about 
47  percent  of  those  for  1938. 

In  1949,  the  Indonesian  guilder  was  devalued 
from  2.65  to  3.82  to  the  U.S.  dollar.  The  United 
States  released  $37  million  in  European  Coopera- 
tion Administration  funds  to  Indonesia,  designed  to 
aid  industrial  rehabilitation  and  relieve  a  shortage 
of  imported  consumer  goods  that  was  causing  seri- 
ous internal  inflation. 

Government.  For  prewar  administration  of  Indo- 
nesia, then  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  see  YEAR 
BOOK,  Events  of  1947.  Following  collapse  of  Jap- 
anese rule  in  August,  1945,  an  Allied  ( British )  Mil- 
itary Administration  functioned  until  November, 

1946,  when  Dutch  civil  administration  returned. 
On  Aug.  17,  1945,  nationalist  leaders  proclaimed 

an  independent  Republic  of  Indonesia.  In  the 
Linggadjati  (Cheribon)  Agreement  of  Mar.  25, 

1947,  the  Netherlands  recognized  the  Republic's 
de  facto  authority  over  Java,  Madura,  and  Sumatra. 
However,    Netherlands-Republican    hostilities    of 
July-August,  1947  (known  as  "the  first  Dutch  po- 
lice action"),  brought  Madura,  some  three-fourths 
of  Java  and  a  fifth  of  Sumatra  under  Netherlands 
rule.  Under  auspices  of  the  United  Nations'  Com- 
mittee of  Good  Offices,  the  ensuing  dispute  was 
temporarily  settled  by  the  Renville  Agreement  of 
Jan.  17  1948. 

Dutch  and  Indonesian  spokesmen  continued  to 
differ  on  application  of  the  Renville  Agreement.  On 
July  23,  1948,  the  Republic  broke  off  negotiations, 
charging  "Dutch  inaction."  Meanwhile,  Nether- 
lands authorities  advanced  and  applied  the  concept 
of  a  Federal  system  of  government,  in  which  the 
Republic  was  to  be  one  of  several  component  parts. 
The  Republic,  fearing  that  its  position  might  be 
overshadowed  if  it  joined  with  newly-created 
states,  held  back  from  the  projected  federal  struc- 
ture. 

At  the  initiative  of  Netherlands  Acting  Governor 
General  Hubertus  J.  van  Mook,  a  Provisional  Fed- 


eral Government  was  formed  by  eight  federal 
states.  Among  them  were  five  states  consisting  of 
territories  previously  held  by  the  Republic:  West 
Java  (Pasundan),  East  Java,  Madura,  East  Sumat- 
ra, and  South  Sumatra.  Meeting  at  Bandung  May 
12,  premiers  of  the  federal  states  asked  for  immedi- 
ate establishment  of  an  interim  Indonesian  federal 
regime,  which  was  to  be  more  independent  of 
Dutch  supervision  than  the  provisional  government. 

Netherlands  officials,  conferring  with  federalists 
at  The  Hague  in  September  and  October,  1948, 
agreed  to  an  interim  government.  Governor-Gen- 
eral van  Mook  resigned  his  post,  which  was  left 
unfilled.  Instead,  former  Prime  Minister  Louis  J.  M. 
Beel  went  to  Indonesia  as  High  Representative  of 
the  Crown,  with  the  intention  of  speeding  transfer 
of  authority  to  the  Interim  Federal  Government. 

In  another  effort  to  bring  the  Republic  into  the 
interim  government,  Netherlands  Foreign  Minister 
Dirk  U.  Sticker  and  a  delegation  that  included  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  Dutcn  party  representatives, 
went  to  Java  late  in  November.  After  talks  with 
Republican  Premier  Mohammed  Hatta,  the  delega- 
tion returned  to  The  Hague.  Following  its  return, 
the  Netherlands  Government  announced  that  ne- 
gotiations had  broken  down  irretrievably,  and  that 
no  further  talks  would  be  held  under  the  UN's 
Good  Offices  Committee. 

On  December  18,  the  Interim  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  established.  The  same  night,  the  Dutch 
Government  opened  military  operations  against  In- 
donesian Republican  territory,  with  the  professed 
aim  of  eliminating  extremist  army  elements.  One 
of  the  first  military  acts,  however,  was  occupation 
of  the  Republic's  capital,  Jogjakarta,  and  arrest  of 
President  Sukarno,  Premier  Hatta,  and  former  Pre- 
mier Sutan  Sjahrir.  The  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  sitting  at  Paris,  ordered  on  December  24 
that  Netherlands  troops  cease  fire  This  order  was 
implemented  only  on  the  31st  for  Ja\a  and  on  Jan. 
5,  1949,  for  Sumatra. 

Events,  1949.  New  Warfare.  The  cabinets  of  two 
federal  states,  West  Java  and  East  Indonesia,  re- 
signed in  protest  against  this  socalled  "second 
Dutch  police  action.  Republican  forces  in  Java 
and  Sumatra  began  new  guerrilla  warfare  against 
Dutch  troops.  A  conference  of  nineteen  Asiatic  na- 
tions, meeting  at  New  Delhi,  India,  from  Jan.  20 
to  23,  1949,  asked  the  UN  to  order  withdrawal  of 
Dutch  troops  and  full  Indonesian  sovereignty  by 
January  1,  1950. 

The  United  States,  China,  Cuba,  and  Norway 
submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Security  Council  that 
resembled  the  New  Delhi  resolution.  On  January 
28,  the  UN  adopted  this  four-power  resolution, 
calling  for  organization  of  a  United  States  of  In- 
donesia before  January  1,  1950.  It  also  created  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Good  Offices  Committee,  and  to 
"assist  in  achieving  the  earliest  possible  restoration 
of  the  civil  administration  of  the  Republic,"  a  cease 
fire,  and  release  of  prisoners. 

Dutch  Minister  for  Overseas  Territories,  Dr. 
J.  H.  van  Maarseveen,  on  February  16  outlined  the 
socalled  "Beel  Plan,  which  envisaged  establishment 
of  a  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  "as 
soon  as  a  representative  Federal  Government  for 
the  whole  of  Indonesia  has  been  established."  The 
Netherlands  then  prepared  for  a  conference  at  The 
Hague,  which  was  to  begin  March  12.  Republican 
leaders,  however,  refused  to  participate  in  the 
scheduled  conference  until  their  regime  had  been 
restored  to  Jogjakarta. 

Dr.  J.  H.  van  Royen,  Netherlands  representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  told  the  Security  Council 
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March  14  that  his  government  had  agreed  to  pre- 
liminary talks  with  the  Indonesian  leaders,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  Round-Table  Confer- 
ence. The  Dutch  once  more  accepted  UN  media- 
tion, and  Dutch-Indonesian  negotations  then  be- 
gan at  Jakarta  ( Batavia ) . 

On  May  7,  1949,  these  talks  resulted  in  the  so- 
called  "Van  Royen-Rum  Agreement,"  signed  by 
Dr.  van  Royen  and  Dr.  Mohammed  Rum,  Indo- 
nesian delegate  to  the  UN  Commission.  The  agree- 
ment called  for  restoration  of  Republican  sover- 
eignty over  the  Residency  of  Jogjakarta  and  cease 
fire  arrangements.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Beel  re- 
signed his  post,  and  was  replaced  by  Antonius  H.  J. 
Lovinck  as  Netherlands  representative. 

Round-Tab/*  Conference.  Republican  leaders  re- 
turned to  Jogjakarta  on  July  3,  after  Dutch  troops 
had  been  withdrawn.  Later  that  month,  an  Inter- 
Indonesian  Conference  of  Republican  and  Federal- 
ist leaders  took  place  at  the  Republic's  capital.  It 
resulted  in  agreement  on  a  joint  approach  of  the 
two  Indonesian  delegations  during  the  forthcoming 
talks  at  The  Hague,  and  outlined  the  future  state's 
Constitution.  A  Republican  delegation,  headed  by 
Dr.  Hatta,  and  a  Federalist  delegation  headed  by 
Sultan  Hamid  II  of  Pontianak,  Borneo,  proceeded 
to  the  Netherlands.  The  Round-Table  Conference 
at  The  Hague  began  Aug.  23,  1949,  and  concluded 
with  agreements  for  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  and  of  a  Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union. 

The  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  Statute  stat- 
ed that  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia,  through 
"voluntary  and  lasting  cooperation,"  had  made  spe- 
cific economic,  financial,  military  and  cultural 
agreements.  It  stated  that  the  head  of  the  Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union  is  "Her  Majesty  Queen  Ju- 
liana of  the  Netherlands  and  her  lawful  successors." 
The  Sovereignty  Charter,  signed  at  the  same  time, 
noted  that  the  political  status  of  New  Cuinea  was 
to  be  determined  within  a  year  "by  peaceful  and 
reasonable  means."  Until  then,  it  was  decided  to 
maintain  New  Guinea's  "status  quo"  under  Nether- 
lands sovereignty. 

The  Indonesian- Dutch  agreement  on  foreign  re- 
lations, attached  to  the  Statute,  provided  that  'each 
of  the  partners  conducts  his  own  foreign  relations 
and  determines  his  own  foreign  policy,"  but  that 
the  two  nations  "shall  aim  at  coordinating  their  for- 
eign policy  as  much  as  possible."  The  military 
agreement  called  for  close  cooperation  and  consul- 
tation between  the  two  nations,  while  stating  that 
"each  of  the  partners  shall  bear  full  responsibility 
for  the  defense  of  his  own  territory." 

The  financial  and  economic  agreement  covered 
rights,  concessions,  licenses  and  operation  of  busi- 
ness enterprise;  financial  relations;  relations  in  and 
cooperation  in  trade  policy;  and  settlement  of 
debts.  A  cultural  agreement  provided  for  "mutual 
relations  regarding  education,  science  and  culture 
in  general.' 

The  Provisional  Constitution,  created  jointly  by 
Republican  and  Federal  representatives  and  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  The  Hague  conference,  created 
a  federal  structure  of  government.  It  provided  for 
the  offices  of  President,  Ministers,  a  Senate  with 
two  representatives  from  each  state,  a  National  As- 
sembly of  150  representatives  (representing  each 
state  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  its  population), 
a  Supreme  Council,  and  a  General  Audit  Office. 
The  Premier,  appointed  by  the  President,  was  given 
power  to  exercise  presidential  duties  during  the  ab- 
sence or  illness  of  the  President. 

On  December  16.  at  Jogjakarta,  representatives 
of  the  sixteen  Indonesian  states  selected  Su- 


karno as  President  of  the  new  state.  The  President, 
three  days  later,  appointed  Dr.  Hatta  as  the  first 
Premier.  — MARTIN  EBON 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  CORPORATION.  A  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  in- 
corporated to  carry  out  sections  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1920,  to  make  possible  the  coordination 
of  rail  and  water  transportation  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  organized  along  commercial  lines,  with 
its  own  executive  heads,  traffic,  purchasing,  operat- 
ing, and  accounting  departments.  Through  joint 
rates  with  the  railroads,  it  serves  the  people  in  42 
of  the  48  States.  The  Corporation  does  not  receive 
annual  appropriations  by  Congress.  It  operates 
barge  lines  on  several  important  water  routes.  Pres- 
ident: A.  C.  Ingersoll,  Jr. 

INSECT  PESTS  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINES.  The  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  made  signifi- 
cant progress  during  1948  in  the  public's  program 
against  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  Entomolo- 
gists found  new  uses  for  recently  discovered  in- 
secticides. Chemists  synthesized  chemical  com- 
pounds similar  to  the  insecticidal  principle  of  py- 
rethrum  flowers.  Improvements  were  made  in 
equipment  for  applying  insecticides,  particularly 
for  the  utilization  of  aircraft  in  large-scale  control 
operations.  Methods  of  applying  chemicals  for  in- 
sect and  plant  disease  control  received  further 
study.  New  treatments  were  authorized  to  expedite 
shipment  of  a  number  of  plant  products  now  under 
quarantine  regulations.  More  adequate  protection 
was  provided  American  agriculture  from  foreign 
insects  and  plant  pests  through  revision  of  regula- 
tions governing  imports  of  certain  foreign  plant 
materials. 

Insect  Disease  Carriers  and  Similar  Pests  Affecting 
Man.  Laboratory  experiments  indicated  that  hepta- 
chlor  and  two  compounds  related  chemically  to 
chlordane,  designated  as  compounds  497  and  118, 
were  highly  effective  against  larvae  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever-carrying  mosquitoes.  These  new 
chemicals  were  more  toxic  in  preliminary  labora- 
tory tests  than  DDT  for  the  control  of  house  flies 
when  used  as  experimental  space  sprays.  One,  com- 
pound 497,  showed  additional  promise  as  a  residual 
treatment  for  house  fly  control. 

House  flies  in  some  areas  have  now  developed 
a  marked  resistance  to  DDT.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments had  previously  shown  that  these  flies  could 
develop  resistance  to  that  material.  Subsequent 
tests  with  flies  collected  from  certain  areas  in  Flor- 
ida, Ceorgia,  Texas,  and  California  showed  some  of 
them  to  be  20  to  50  times  as  resistant  as  nonresist- 
ant  laboratory  strains. 

Livestock  Pests.  New  ointment-type  screw-worm 
remedies  containing  toxaphene,  chlordane,  hepta- 
chlor,  DDT,  or  lindane  appeared  more  effective  in 
experimental  tests  than  the  standard  ointment  EQ 
62  containing  diphenylamine. 

lexicological  Studies.  Farmers  and  dairymen  were 
advised,  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  in  the  spring  of  1949,  not  to  use  DDT 
on  dairy  cows  nor  in  dairy  barns  for  insect  control. 
Studies  showed  that  small  quantities  of  this  insec- 
ticide occurred  in  milk  of  cows  treated  with  the 
chemical,  and  that  DDT  can  be  detected  sometimes 
in  milk  following  ordinary  use  for  fly  control  in 
dairy  barns.  Methoxychlor  and  sprays  containing 
pyrethrurn  were  recommended  as  substitutes  for 
DDT  in  controlling  insect  pests  on  dairy  animals 
and  for  fly  control  in  dairy  barns.  Lindane  was  rec- 
ommended as  an  additional  residual  insecticide  for 
fly  control  in  dairy  barns  and  milk  rooms. 
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Insoctlcido  Invostigations.  Bureau  chemists  pro- 
duced pyrethrin-like  esters  in  the  laboratory  almost 
identical  to  portions  of  the  insect-killing  principle 
in  pyrethrum.  The  synthetic  material  remains  sta- 
ble in  storage  longer  and  has  the  same  dosirable 
quick  "knock-down"  action  of  the  natural  pyreth- 
rins.  One  of  the  resulting  compounds  proved  equal- 
ly as  toxic  to  house  flies  in  laboratory  tests  as  the 
natural  ingredient  derived  from  pyrethrum  flowers. 
Pyrethrum  obtained  from  imported  plant  material 
has  had  wide  importance  in  the  control  of  certain 
kinds  of  insect  pests.  Its  partial  synthesis  may  prove 
to  be  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  syn- 
thetic substitute. 

Fruit  Insects.  Four  species  of  leafhoppers  now  are 
known  to  be  capable  of  spreading  phony  peach 
disease  from  infected  to  healthy  trees.  This  is  a 
serious  virus  disease  of  peach  trees.  Millions  of 
peach  trees  in  the  Southeastern  States  were  lost 
because  of  the  disease.  The  knowledge  that  certain 
insects  can  spread  the  disease  provides  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  new  means  of  attacking  the 
phony  peach  problem.  Treatments  with  DDT  to 
kill  such  leafhoppers  are  now  being  investigated 
as  a  means  of  protecting  commercial  plantings  of 
peaches  in  affected  areas. 

The  use  of  DDT  for  control  of  the  codling  moth 
has  enabled  apple  growers  to  produce  more  worm- 
free  fruit,  with  fewer  sprays  than  previously  re- 
quired, but  a  number  of  unsolved  problems  has 
been  created  for  orchardmen  by  use  of  this  chem- 
ical. Some  orchard  pests  are  not  affected  greatly 
by  DDT,  but  their  natural  enemies  are.  Parathion 
gives  excellent  control  of  orchard  mites,  pear  psyl- 
la,  plum  curcuho,  oriental  fruit  moth,  and  pear 
thrips  on  plums  and  certain  scale  insects  on  fruit 
and  citrus  trees.  No  recommendations  for  use  of 
parathion  in  orchards  have  been  made  thus  far. 

Oriental  Fruit  Fly.  This  pest  was  found  recently  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  where  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  accidentally  during  World  War  II. 
The  oriental  fruit  fly  (Dacus  dorsalis  I  lend. )  is  a 
very  serious  and  destructive  insect  known  to  attack 
many  different  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  seeds,  and 
flowers.  A  cooperative  research  program  to  learn 
more  about  the  pest  and  to  develop  measures  for 
its  control  was  greatly  expanded  during  the  year. 

Japanese  BeetUt.  Treatment  of  plants  and  soil  of 
nursery  stock  to  kill  Japanese  beetle  grubs  with 
chlordane  was  approved  as  a  means  of  meeting 
quarantine  regulations.  Increased  efforts  were  made 
in  1948  to  prevent  spread  of  adult  beetles  in  air- 
planes flying  from  fields  in  infested  areas.  Aircraft 
were  added  as  a  type  of  carrier  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  the  Japanese  beetle  quarantine. 

Whito-Fringod  BoorUs.  Approximately  220,000  acres 
of  land  in  8  States  are  now  known  to  be  infested 
with  this  insect  pest.  Heavy  infestations,  however, 
are  present  in  only  a  part  of  this  acreage,  and  only 
occasionally  is  serious  crop  damage  encountered. 
The  entire  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  added  to 
the  known  infested  area  during  the  year  and  placed 
under  State  and  Federal  quarantine.  Soil  infested 
with  the  white-fringed  beetle  is  now  being  treated 
successfully  with  10  Ib.  of  DDT  per  acre.  This  ap- 
plication helps  avoid  potential  crop  damage  and 
lessens  the  danger  of  local  and  distant  spread:  of  the 
pest. 

Goldon  Nematode.  This  potato  pest  now  is  known 
to  infest  8,168  acres  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  coun- 
ties, Long  Island,  N.Y.  Approved  methods  for 
treatment  of  potatoes,  used  containers,  and  topsoil, 
were  developed  by  cooperating  Bureau  and  State 
agencies.  These  agencies  also  continued  extensive 
research  experiments  relating  to  effective  control 


chemicals  and  methods  of  applying  them.  This 
project  was  given  Division  status  Mar.  1.  1949. 

European  Corn  Bow.  The  borer  caused  losses  to 
the  national  corn  crop  estimated  at  $103  million  in 
1948.  The  insect  now  occurs  from  New  England  to 
the  Dakotas  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  north- 
ward. An  infestation  was  found  in  Louisiana  during 
the  year.  DDT  sprays  applied  with  ground  equip- 
ment were  found  effective  for  control  of  the  pest 
in  field  scale  experiments. 

Orosshoppors.  Agricultural  losses  from  grasshop- 
pers were  more  serious  in  1948  than  they  had  been 
for  many  years.  Chlordane,  toxaphene,  or  benzene 
hexachloride  insecticides  were  applied  during  that 
year  to  1,400,000  acres  in  20  States.  Farmers  ob- 
tained excellent  grasshopper  control  with  these 
sprays  or  dusts  when  they  were  applied  to  field 
margins,  roadways,  and  similar  areas  in  the  vicinity 
of  crops. 

Mormon  Cricltots.  The  acreage  infested  by  these 
insects  in  8  States  was  the  lowest  since  1936, 

Storod-Products  Insocts.  A  practical  method  has 
been  developed  by  the  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemis- 
try, for  treating  cotton  bags  with  insecticides  to 
repel  insects.  Pyrethrum,  or  a  mixture  of  pyrethrins 
and  piperonyl  butoxide,  is  applied  to  warp  yarns 
during  the  usual  sizing  treatment  preparatory  to 
weaving.  Treated  bags  nave  been  found  to  piotect 
cereal  products  for  7  or  more  months.  This  new 
treatment  may  prove  of  great  value  in  conserving 
flour  and  other  cereal  products,  especially  in  warm 
countries 

Vegetable  Insects.  Cabbage  caterpillars  can  be 
controlled  effectively  on  cabbage,  before  heads  be- 
gin to  form,  by  use  of  dusts  containing  DDT.  This 
material  has  almost  completely  replaced  other  in- 
secticides for  that  purpose  in  commercial  practice. 
Experiments  with  certain  tobacco,  turnip,  and  cab- 
bage aphids,  indicate  that  parathion  dust  mixtures 
may  be  effective  for  their  control.  Ethylene  bro- 
mide was  recommended  as  a  soil  fumigant  for 
control  of  wireworms  in  irrigated  lands.  DDT, 
chlordane,  or  toxaphene  reduced  wireworm  popu- 
lations effectively  when  incorporated  experiment- 
ally in  infested  soil,  but  the  importance  of  the 
accumulation  of  these  insecticides  in  the  soil  has 
not  been  determined. 

Pink  Bollworm.  Cottonseed  can  now  be  fumigated 
in  steel  tanks  holding  up  to  600  tons  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  pink  bollworm.  This  method  was  ap- 
proved for  commercial  use.  The  pink  bollworm  can 
survive  the  winter  as  far  north  as  Big  Springs,  Tex., 
according  to  a  record  reported  in  1948  hibernation 
tests. 

Othor  Cotton  Insocts.  Boll  weevils  were  more  abun- 
dant during  1949  than  in  any  year  since  1941.  They 
occurred  farther  north  than  usual,  in  large  num- 
bers. Bollworm  and  cotton  fleahopper  infestations 
were  comparatively  light.  New  insecticidal  dust 
combinations  were  effective  against  the  weevil  and 
other  insect  pests  affecting  the  cotton  crop. 

Entomologists  found  in  experimental  tests  that 
parathion  absorbed  by  cotton  plants  killed  certain 
cotton  pests.  Another  insecticide,  still  unnamed, 
found  to  be  absorbed  by  the  plants,  killed  red  spi- 
der mites  feeding  on  treated  plants.  Spraying  of 
cotton  fields  with  concentrated  solutions  of  some 
of  the  new  organic  insecticides  gives  promising 
control  of  cotton  insect  pests.  Spraying  of  cotton 
appears  to  be  more  effective  than  dusts  in  the 
control  of  some  cotton  insect  pests.  Spraying  may, 
therefore,  partly  replace  the  practice  of  ousting 
because  substantial  economies  appear  possible  in 
cost  of  both  materials  and  labor. 
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An  early-season  experimental  cotton-insect  con- 
trol program,  conducted  on  a  community  basis  in 
Wharton  County,  Tex.,  in  1948  increased  by  138 
Ib.  the  average  yield  from  55  fields  treated  with  a 
20-percent  toxaphene  dust.  The  possible  value  of 
early-season  community-wide  use  of  insecticides  in 
certain  areas  was  indicated  by  this  experiment. 

For«st  Insects.  The  Englemann  spruce-beetle  in- 
festation in  Colorado  is  still  spreading  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  according  to  surveys.  Areas  se- 
verely infested  by  the  spruce  budworm  increased 
in  size.  An  aerial  spraying  experiment,  conducted 
during  the  larval  feeding  period  of  the  budworm 
in  Oregon,  gave  between  95  percent  and  100  per- 
cent control.  The  spray  was  applied  at  the  rate  of 
one  Ib.  of  DDT  in  one  gallon  of  oil  per  acre. 

Defoliation  caused  by  the  gypsy  moth  increased 
during  the  summer  of  1949,  mainly  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts.  DDT  was  sprayed  over  more  than 
650  square  miles  of  infested  woodland  and  forest 
areas  for  gypsy  moth  control  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  end  of  June,  1949. 

A  broad  program  of  forest  insect-pest  protection 
surveys,  as  authorized  by  the  Forest  Pest  Control 
Act  of  1947,  was  planned  and  organized.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  surveys  is  for  the  detection  of  out- 
breaks of  pests  in  forests  before  they  become 
widespread  and  cause  serious  damage. 

Bee  Culture.  Rearing  and  distribution  of  hybrid 
queen  bees  for  testing  purposes  started  during  the 
year  by  the  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with  the  Honey 
Bee  Improvement  Cooperative  Associations.  Regu- 
lations in  1949  permitted  only  limited  importation 
of  queen  bees  from  foreign  areas,  owing  to  dan- 
ger of  importing  the  mite  Acaradis  woodi  into  this 
country. 

Foreign  Parasite  Introduction.  The  Klamath  weed 
was  almost  eliminated  over  considerable  west  coast 
acreage  by  newly  implanted  colonies  of  the  leaf- 
feeding  beetles,  Chrysolina  spp.  A  cooperative  proj- 
ect was  started  for  the  biological  control  of  the 
oriental  fruit  fly  in  Hawaii.  Approximately  70,000 
specimens  of  3  principal  parasites  and  one  predator 
of  the  oriental  fruit  fly  were  reared  and  released. 
Shipments  to  Hawaii  of  beneficial  insects  to  date 
have  been  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Malaya. 

Insect  enemies  of  other  insects  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  by  the  Bureau  during  1948  included  sev- 
eral species  of  parasites  of  the  San  Jose  scale  to 
Italy;  Aphelinus  mali  Hald.,  an  enemy  of  the 
woolly  apple  aphid,  to  Mexico;  Rodolia  cardinalis 
Muls.,  a  cottony-cushion  scale  parasite  to  Bolivia; 
and  Tricho gramma  minutum  Riley,  a  general  egg 
parasite,  to  Australia. 

White  Pine  Blister  Rust.  The  acreage  treated  with 
chemicals  in  1948  for  eradication  of  ribes,  the  alter- 
nate host  of  the  blister  rust,  was  nearly  twice  that 
of  the  previous  year.  About  3  million  Ribes  roezli 
plants  growing  on  1,200  acres  were  destroyed  by 
2,4-D  in  the  sugar  pine  area  of  California  during 

1948.  First  tests  with  a  helicopter  for  applying 
these  sprays  were  made  on  the   Sierra  National 
Forest  in  California.  Hand  grubbing  of  ribes  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and  use  of  chemical  herbicides 
speeds  up  the  eradication  work  materially. 

Block  Stem  Rust.  Stem  rust  disease  caused  little 
damage  in  the  principal  wheat-producing  areas 
during  1948.  Approximately  13  million  barberry 
bushes  were  destroyed  during  the  year  on  7,280 
properties  covering  an  area  or  25,390  square  miles 
in  19  States.  The  herbicides  ammonium  sulfamate 
and  2,4-D  help  materially  in  the  eradication  of 
rust-spreading  barberry  bushes.  The  Federal  black 
stem  rust  quarantine  was  revised,  effective  May  1, 

1949,  to  include  the  entire  United  States. 


Foreign  Plant  Quarantines.  Prohibited  plant  mate- 
rial was  carried  on  no  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
43,000  steamships  inspected  in  1948.  Such  impor- 
tant pests  as  the  oriental,  Mediterranean,  melon, 
and  West  Indian  fruit  flies  were  intercepted  in 
material  arriving  by  boat  from  the  territories.  More 
than  60,500  plane  inspections  were  made  at  51 
ports  of  entry  during  the  year.  The  preflight  clear- 
ance of  aircraft  destined  to  the  mainland  has  prov- 
en so  effective  in  Hawaii  that  this  service  now  has 
been  extended  to  domestic  planes  leaving  Puerto 
Rico  direct  to  the  continental  United  States. 

— P.  N.  ANNAND 

INSURANCE.  The  year  1949  was  generally  a  good 
one  for  the  majority  of  insurance  companies.  The 
business  in  general  was  "spotty"  and  there  were 
some  producers  who  complained  and  others  who 
showed  large  increases.  Most  companies  showed 
plusses  and  with  the  exception  of  certain  lines  spe- 
cifically mentioned  below,  insurance  executives  all 
seemed  pleased  with  the  year  just  closed.  The  un- 
easiness which  pervaded  insurance  thinking  in 
1947  and  again  in  1948,  was  less  in  evidence  in 
1949,  and  the  fear  of  a  "depression"  seems  to  have 
completely  disappeared  from  the  scene.  Those  con- 
tacted for  opinions  concerning  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, seem  to  be  most  enthusiastic  about  results 
obtainable  in  1950. 

Air  Insurance.  A  most  tragic  plane  crash,  called 
the  worst  in  air  history,  stunned  the  insurance  fra- 
ternity when  a  P-38  fighter  plane  crashed  into  an 
Eastern  Air  Lines  passenger  plane  at  Washington, 
D.C..  National  Airport  on  November  1.  The  55 
people  aboard  the  DC-4  transport  died  when  about 
one  minute  from  safety,  as  the  P-38  struck  the  air- 
liner head  on.  Six  prominent  insurance  men  lost 
their  lives  in  this  accident  According  to  the  As- 
sociation Aviation  Underwriters,  six  passengers  pur- 
chased the  AAU  25-cent  trip-accident  coverage  be- 
fore boarding  the  airliner,  and  as  a  result  of  such 
foresight,  over  $100,000  will  be  paid  the  families 
of  victims  from  that  single  source.  Naturally,  the  ac- 
cident brings  large  claims  to  life  insurance  compa- 
nies insuring  many  passengers  for  varying  amounts 
over  the  years;  there  are  additional  claims  to  cas- 
ualty companies  which  had  issued  accident  poli- 
cies which  include  commercial  air  travel  as  a  haz- 
ard assumed.  A  catastrophe  of  this  type  accentu- 
ates the  importance  of  air  insurance.  Whereas  the 
25-cent  one  trip-accident  policy  sold  at  all  airports 
is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  general  picture,  more 
and  more  people  who  fly  with  regularity  are  pur- 
chasing their  air  insurance  on  an  annual  basis,  the 
cost  being  particularly  low  on  this  protection. 

Casualty.  The  most  outstanding  step  taken  by  any 
company  in  1949,  was  Continental  Casualty  Com- 
pany's announcement  of  the  new  polio  policy.  Is- 
sued on  a  "family"  basis  for  a  premium  of  $10  for 
two  years,  the  policy  provides  $5,000  in  unallocated 
benefits  for  each  member  of  the  family  afflicted  and 
with  no  restrictions  as  to  amount  paid  for  any  item 
of  expense.  This  coverage  extends  to  husband,  wife 
and  all  unmarried  children,  ages  three  months  to 
18  years,  and  automatically  includes  any  such  chil- 
dren born  after  the  policy  is  issued.  A  similar  policy 
for  single  individuals  is  available  at  $5  for  two 
years.  Placed  on  the  market  in  July,  sales  were  phe- 
nomenal, due  to  nationwide  interest  among  agents, 
brokers  and  the  public.  In  the  month  of  August 
alone,  the  premium  volume  was  over  $5  million  in 
Continental  alone,  for,  although  other  companies 
followed  suit  later,  the  bulk  of  the  business  went 
to  Continental,  ana  rightly  so.  The  biggest  demand 
for  the  polio  policy  was  in  the  epidemic  areas, 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Springfield,  111.,  Muncie,  Ind., 
the  large  California  cities,  and  New  York  City. 

For  the  second  year  in  succession,  1949  saw  the 
combined  production  of  over  100  stock  and  mutual 
casualty  companies  licensed  in  New  York  exceed 
$2,000  million,  on  a  countrywide  basis  in  both 
written  and  earned  premiums.  Also,  for  the  second 
year  in  succession,  there  was  further  improvement 
in  the  automobile  liability  line  and  the  combined 
figures  of  all  companies  show  a  profit.  Following 
several  years  when  the  automobile  figures  were  "in 
the  red,"  this  is  gratifying  to  insurance  manage- 
ment. 

An  important  addition  to  the  insurance  field  was 
the  passage  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  of 
the  Mailler-Condon  Disability  Benefits  Bill.  Under 
this  act,  excluding  employers  with  less  than  four 
workers,  all  New  York  State  firms  and  individuals 
must  provide  accident  and  sickness  benefits  cover- 
ing "off-the-job"  situations  which  do  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act.  Edward  I.  White,  head  of  a  local  agen- 
cy in  New  York  said:  "This  Act  is  a  great  victory 
for  free  enterprise.  Battle  lines  were  drawn  on  this 
bill.  While  the  A.F.L.  was  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
C.I.O.  fought  for  its  inclusion  under  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  This  would  have  eliminated 
private  insurance  companies  as  a  factor,  and  they 
are  today  in  a  stronger  position  to  render  claim 
service  through  their  existing  forces,  than  would 
a  newly-formed  State  operated  unit." 

Fir*.  With  the  1947  and  1948  loss  totals  ranging 
dangerously  close  to  $700  million,  all  fire  company 
executives  were  happy  when  1949  started  off  with 
far  lower  fire  claims,  and  this  has  been  so  practi- 
cally throughout  the  year.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
the  figures: 


Month 

1947 

1948 

1949 

January 

957,160,000 

$63,010,000 

$57,926,000 

February 

.     64,247,000 

71,521,000 

62,424,000 

March 

72,435,000 

74,236,000 

67,218,000 

Apnl       .      . 

68,029,000 

63,751,000 

55,290,000 

May... 

56,545,000 

59,256,000 

54,162,000 

June   . 

50.840,000 

54,706,000 

51,787,000 

July 

49,357,000 

50,955,000 

49,592,000 

August 

51,359,000 

49,543,000 

50,150,000 

September 

47,990,000 

49,945,000 

49,678,000 

October 

54,946,000 

51,845,000 

48,100,000  • 

November 

51,346,000 

52,949,000 

49,000,000  * 

December    . 

.     68,361,000 

69,397,000 

66.500.000o 

Total 


. .  $692,615,000      $711,114,000      $661,827,000  « 


«  Estimated 

Much  of  this  fine  result  is  traceable  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
and  the  country-wide  publicity  calling  attention 
to  the  danger  from  forest  fires,  the  careless  casting 
of  lit  cigarettes  to  the  ground,  carelessness  in  using 
oil  stoves  and  gas  stoves,  and  other  known  causes 
of  fire.  And  whereas  the  reduction  in  losses  has 
been  great,  there  is  still  reason  for  great  care  in 
avoiding  the  horrors  of  fire. 

Inland  Marin«.  The  spectacular  growth  of  inland 
marine  insurance  was  marked  in  1948  by  a  pre- 
mium income  of  $186  million.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1949  the  figure  exceeded  $200  million,  if  we 
include  business  reinsured  abroad.  The  popularity 
of  the  Personal  Property  Floater  has  been  partly 
responsible  for  this  volume,  which,  only  ten  years 
ago,  was  a  mere  $45  million.  Company  reports  vary 
widely.  Some  carriers  report  an  increase  for  1949 
of  as  much  as  20  percent  over  1948,  and  others 
report  increases  of  5  percent.  All  companies  have 
consistently  maintained  that,  in  spite  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  $25  deductible  clause,  Personal  Prop- 


erty Floaters  are  not  profitable.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
most  underwriters  that  the  condition  can  be  im- 
proved if  more  accurate  valuations  are  placed  on 
the  insured  property,  thus  strengthening  the  gen- 
eral picture  through  a  more  adequate  premium  in- 
come. 

Life.  Of  greater  importance  than  the  production 
of  many  millions  of  new  life  insurance  in  1949,  is 
the  gift  by  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  $250,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  heart 
clinic  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $25,000  to  extend  an  original  grant  it  made 
in  1940  for  cancer  research.  The  late  John  A.  Ste- 
venson, then  President  of  Penn  Mutual,  made  the 
contribution  on  May  25,  1949,  to  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen.  president  of  the  university.  The  new  clinic  will 
be  known  as  the  Penn  Mutual  Heart  Clinic  for  the 
Study  and  Treatment  of  Cardiovascular  Diseases, 
and  will  be  part  of  the  out-patient  building  of 
Thomas  Sovereign  Gates  Memorial  Pavilion. 

Production-wise,  top  executives  estimate  that 
1949  saw  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  billions  of  life 
insurance  in  force  today.  The  new  Treasury  regu- 
lations enabling  marital  deductions  under  the  1948 
Revenue  Act  resulted  in  many  individuals  revising 
or  adding  to  their  life  insurance  holdings,  and  this 
added  to  the  production  figures  for  the  year.  The 
figures  for  1949  showed  a  total  production  of  about 
$23,200  million,  a  decided  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Payments  to  policyholders  and  benefi- 
ciaries total  approximately  $3,500  million  for  the 
year. 

Suretyship.  Each  year,  it  seems,  the  public  dis- 
covers some  unusual  and  startling  defalcation  ac- 
centuating the  need  for  broad  and  complete  Fi- 
delity protection — insurance  against  dishonesty.  In 
1949,  'the  case  of  the  year"  was  the  one  involving 
an  employee  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  of  New 
York,  a  man  age  58,  who  by  falsifying  his  records 
of  imaginary  petty  cash  refunds,  was  able  to  amass 
a  total  of  over  $50,000  which  sum  he  had  reinvest- 
ed in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  even  in  the  stock  of  his 
employers.  The  unusual  twist  in  this  case  was  the 
fact  that  instead  of  stealing  this  money  for  use  in 
race  tracks  or  night  life,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this 
man  stole  because  he  wanted  to  assure  himself  of 
comfort  in  his  old  age  and  in  order  to  augment  his 
Social  Security  benefits.  Since  he  had  the  securities 
in  his  possession,  he  was  able  to  make  full  restitu- 
tion to  his  employers.  This  human  interest  story  is 
a  side  light  of  the  business  of  Suretyship,  which 
again  enjoyed,  production-wise,  a  year  which  meas- 
ures ^up  satisfactorily  as  another  "profit  making 
year"  for  the  companies  in  this  business. 

— MERVTN  L.  LANE 

INTER-AMERICAN    AFFAIRS,    Institute    of    (IIAA).    The 

work  of  The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  was 
given  new  impetus  at  the  beginning  of  1949  when 
President  Truman  in  his  Inaugural  Address  called 
for  a  "bold  new  program"  to  make  the  benefits  of 
American  scientific  advances  and  industrial  prog- 
ress available  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of 
underdeveloped  areas.  This  proposal,  which  be- 
came known  as  Point  Four  (since  it  was  the  fourth 
major  point  of  foreign  policy  announced  by  the 
President),  contemplated  a  world- wide  program 
of  technical  assistance  similar  in  nature  to  the  work 
which  the  Institute  has  been  doing  in  cooperation 
with  Latin  American  nations  since  1942. 

On  February  21  President  Truman  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  calling  attention  to  the  work 
which  the  Institute  had  done  in  aiding  underdevel- 
oped areas,  pointing  out  that  under  existing  law  the 
Institute  was  scheduled  to  go  into  liquidation  in 
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August,  1950,  and  asking  for  an  extension  of  its 
activities  for  another  five  years.  After  hearings  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
the  Congress  passed  a  law  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended which  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  3  as  Public  Law  283  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress. This  statute  extended  the  life  of  the  Insti- 
tute's programs  to  Tune  30,  1955,  and  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $35  million  for  its  work  over 
the  five-year  period.  Since  the  Institute  was  limited 
under  previous  law  to  appropriations  of  $5  million 
a  year,  the  new  statute  contemplated  an  expansion 
of  roughly  40  percent  in  the  scope  of  the  activities. 

Under  the  new  statute,  however,  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  Institute  and  its  fundamental  objectives 
remain  unchanged.  It  continues  as  a  wholly-owned 
Government  corporation  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  who  are  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Its  basic 
purpose,  as  formerly,  is  to  strengthen  friendship 
and  understanding  among  the  people  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  through  collaboration  with  their  gov- 
ernments on  programs  in  health  and  sanitation, 
education,  food  supply,  and  related  fields.  Through- 
out 1949  the  Institute  collaborated  with  16  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  in  a  total  of  25  such 
programs  in  its  three  major  fields  of  activity. 

Each  of  these  programs  is  being  administered  by 
a  cooperative  agency,  known  generally  as  a  "Servi- 
cio," established  within  the  appropriate  ministry 
of  the  host  republic.  In  most  cases,  the  Institute  s 
chief  of  field  party  or  special  representatives  serves 
also  as  director  of  the  Servicio  and,  in  this  capacity, 
functions  substantially  as  an  official  of  the  Ministry. 
Typically,  the  Servicio  is  staffed  by  a  comparatively 
small  complement  of  United  States  technicians,  and 
a  much  larger  group  of  nationals  of  the  host  coun- 
try, all  of  whom  work  closely  together  in  planning 
and  executing  the  program.  Funds  for  Servicio 
operations  are  contributed  both  by  the  United 
States  ( through  the  Institute )  and  by  the  host  re- 

Eublic  in  a  fixed  ratio  which  has  been  agreed  upon 
y  the  two  countnes.  In  all  cases  except  one 
(where  the  contribution  of  funds  is  on  an  even 
matching  basis),  the  contributions  of  the  host  gov- 
ernments are  greater  than  those  of  the  United 
States. 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  work  accom- 
plished under  these  cooperative  programs  during 
1949  in  each  of  the  three  main  fields  of  activity. 
Health  and  Sanitation.  Since  1942  the  Health  and 
Sanitation  Division  of  The  Institute  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  has  carried  out  cooperative  health  pro- 
grams on  a  bilateral  basis  with  18  Latin  American 
countries.  Fourteen  of  these  programs  were  active 
in  1949.  In  each  Cooperative  Health  Service  (or 
"Servicio")  United  States  personnel,  including  one 
or  more  doctors,  engineers,  nurses,  entomologists, 
and  Bothers,  work  to  convey  the  technical  "know- 
how"  of  public  health  work  to  the  Latin  Americans. 
By  actually  participating  in  public  health  projects, 
Latin  American  technicians  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  public  health. 

The  objective  of  the  cooperative  work  is  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  public  health  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  with  emphasis  on  preventive  rather 
than  therapeutic  medicine — i.e.  on  the  eradication 
of  disease  by  removing  the  causes  of  disease. 
Among  the  different  categories  of  activities  carried 
out  by  the  Cooperative  Health  Services  to  achieve 
this  end  are:  (1)  Environmental  Sanitation,  which 
includes  the  building  of  water  supply  systems,  sew- 
age disposal  systems,  slaughterhouses,  laundries, 
and  privies;  (2)  the  establishment  of  health  facili- 
ties such  as  Health  Centers  which  provide  numer- 


ous services  including  assistance  and  instruction  in 
maternal  and  child  care — prenatal,  delivery,  post- 
natal, pre-school,  and  school  age  child  care;  in- 
struction in  personal  hygiene  and  home  sanitation; 
tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  control;  immuni- 
zations; dental  hygiene;  and  laboratory  examina- 
tions; over  2  million  visits  have  been  made  to  these 
Health  Centers;  (3)  the  control  of  specific  endemic 
diseases  such  as  yaws,  typhus  fever,  schistosomiasis, 
pinta,  onchocerciasis,  typhoid  fever,  hookworm, 
and  malaria,  this  control  encompassing  such  activi- 
ties as  making  surveys,  conducting  studies  on  ways 
of  eradicating  the  vectors  of  disease  and  of  treating 
infected  persons:  (4)  health  education  of  the  lay 

Eublic  to  teach  the  people  the  causes  of  disease  and 
ow  to  avoid  infection,  through  the  media  of  pam- 
phlets, posters,  lectures,  health  clubs,  radio  pro- 
grams, and,  most  particularly,  a  series  of  animated 
cartoons  and  live-action  health  films;  the  latter  have 
been  very  effective  in  presenting  the  basic  facts  of 
health  and  sanitation  to  the  general  public;  and 
(5)  training  of  professional  and  technical  person- 
nel, locally  and  in  the  United  States,  to  carry  on  the 
public  health  work  when  United  States  direction  is 
withdrawn. 

Primarily,  the  projects  undertaken  by  the  Co- 
operative Health  Services  were  demonstration  proj- 
ects, carried  out  in  strategic  areas,  to  instruct  the 
local  people  and  interest  them  in  carrying  on  an 
expanded  program.  By  1949  it  was  evident  that  the 
puolic  health  movements  in  the  respective  Latin 
American  countries  where  the  Health  and  Sani- 
tation Division  had  field  parties  were  gaining 
momentum  as  more  and  more  communities  ana 
community  leaders  saw  the  economic  and  personal 
advantages  of  a  sanitary  environment.  The  one- 
sided financial  contributions  (in  many  instances, 
the  contribution  of  the  Latin  American  country  is 
8  or  10  times  that  of  the  United  States)  give 
strong  evidence  of  increasing  Latin  American  in- 
terest in  public  health  as  do  the  plans  for  expanded 
nation-wide  programs  which  the  respective  national 
governments  are  strongly  endorsing. 

In  addition  to  the  long-range  achievements  of 
the  Health  and  Sanitation  program,  there  are  im- 
mediate benefits  to  the  people  from  this  public 
health  program.  It  is  estimated  that  about  25  mil- 
lion people  have  been  materially  affected  by  the 
environmental  sanitation  activities  of  the  Coop- 
erative Health  Services. 

During  1949  agreements  to  continue  the  coop- 
erative health  programs  were  consummated  with 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Programs 
with  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua, 
and  Panama  had  been  completed  prior  to  1949. 

At  the  end  of  1949,  the  Cooperative  Health  Serv- 
ices had  undertaken  approximately  2,500  separate 
public  health  activities,  with  more  than  1,875  of 
them  completed.  These  included  the  construction 
of  about  80  health  centers,  74  hospitals,  24  dispen- 
saries, 126  water  supply  systems;  73  sewage  dis- 
posal systems,  and  about  300  general  community 
sanitation  projects  such  as  privy  construction  in 
rural  areas;  extensive  use  of  DDT  for  malaria  con- 
trol; 183  permanent  malaria  control  projects  which 
involved  extensive  drainage  and  filling  of  mosquito 
breeding  areas;  assistance  to  nurse  training  pro- 
grams in  13  countries;  more  than  150  local  training 
courses  for  visiting  nurses,  midwives,  sanitarians, 
health  education  teachers,  and  countrywide  health 
education  projects  in  almost  all  of  the  countries. 

During  1949  about  120  United  States  personnel 
in  Latin  America  were  working  with  approximately 
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1,500  Latin  American  doctors,  engineers,  nurses, 
and  other  technical  and  professional  personnel  and 
about  6,000  unskilled  workmen. 

Education.  The  work  of  the  Education  Division  is 
in  the  field  of  fundamental  education.  It  includes 
those  elements  of  education  which  are  designed  to 
bring  to  the  masses  of  the  people  ( as  distinguished 
from  the  few  who  progress  to  the  university  and 
post-graduate  levels)  the  essential  instruction  and 
skills  necessary  to  enable  them  to  read  and  write, 
to  understand  the  problems  of  their  communities 
and  contribute  to  their  solution,  to  improve  the 
health  and  living  standards  of  their  communities, 
and  to  learn  the  fundamental  skills  which  will  en- 
able them  to  produce  more  for  themselves  and  add 
to  their  earning  power  for  the  purpose  of  contrib- 
uting also  to  the  economic  strength  of  their  com- 
munities. 

The  form  which  the  work  takes  in  an  individual 
country  depends  upon  local  conditions,  needs,  and 
expressed  desires.  These  are  cooperative  programs, 
on  a  bilateral  basis,  and  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  Division's  philosophy  that  its  program  is  one  of 
helping  neighbors  to  help  themselves,  in  building 
stronger  national  systems  of  education  based  upon 
local  mores  and  conditions,  rather  than  the  intro- 
duction of  an  alien  system.  In  one  country,  the 
expressed  need  may  be  for  a  revamping  of  rural, 
elementary  education;  in  another  it  may  be  the 
organization  or  reorganization  of  vocational  train- 
ing; in  another,  the  strengthening  of  vocational  ag- 
riculture; in  another,  a  combination  of  activities. 
However,  the  most  important  task  in  any  program 
is  that  of  helping  to  create  a  modern,  self-perpetu- 
ating system  of  teacher-training,  whether  it  be  for 
elementary  or  vocational  education. 

The  Education  Division  during  1949  had  co- 
operative programs  with  immediate  and  long-range 
objectives  in  7  Latin  American  countries.  Since  its 
establishment  in  1943,  it  has  had  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  13  republics.  Altogether,  it  had  sent  about 
100  educational  specialists  from  the  United  States 
to  work  with  the  Ministers  of  Education  in  the 
other  republics  on  programs  of  vocational,  health, 
and  rural  education,  and  teacher  training  and  sec- 
ondary education.  During  its  entire  operations, 
nearly  700,000  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts  and 
other  teaching  materials  have  been  made  available 
to  field  parties  in  the  other  American  republics. 
Also,  over  200  trainees  and  distinguished  educators 
from  those  countries  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  lectures,  study,  and  other  educa- 
tional activities. 

Food  Supply.  In  1949  the  Food  Supply  Division 
completed  seven  and  one-half  years  of  operation 
in  other  American  republics.  Established  in  war- 
time to  meet  emergency  food  problems,  the  Divi- 
sion now  combats  chronic  unfavorable  conditions 
that  have  held  down  food  production  in  the  other 
Americas.  Need  for  agricultural  assistance  of  this 
kind  by  the  United  States  was  recognized  in  July, 
1945,  oy  the  Third  Inter- American  Conference  on 
Agriculture  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Immediate  objectives  of  Food  Supply  program 
are  ( 1 )  to  increase  production  of  food  crops  ur- 
gently needed  for  local  consumption;  (2)  to  dem- 
onstrate tested  practices  and  standards  which  lead 
to  a  higher  level  of  living  and  increased  purchasing 
power  for  the  people.  The  Food  Supply  program 
has  been  carried  forward  in  the  other  American 
republics  under  the  technical  supervision  of  field 
parties  from  the  United  States.  In  1949  the  tech- 
nicians in  all  of  these  field  parties  functioned  as 
members  of  Servicios  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
ministrative pattern  previously  described* 


Since  1942  agreements  have  been  signed  with 
Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Venezue- 
la. These  agreements  outline  the  type  of  work  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  respective  countries,  and  provide 
for  the  execution  of  specific  project  agreements 
describing  in  detail  the  work  to  be  done. 

Present  project  operations  are  classified  into  two 
major  categories: — (1)  Development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  new  areas:  reclamation  through  irrigation 
and  drainage;  opening  new  lands  through  improve- 
ment of  transportation  systems;  construction  of 
storage  facilities;  ground  water  development;  de- 
velopment of  fisheries:  (2)  Intensification  of  exist- 
ing agriculture:  introduction  of  modern  equipment 
and  materials  on  the  farm;  encouragement  of  im- 
proved farm  and  home  management,  including 
introduction  of  better  crops,  livestock,  and  insect 
and  disease  control  measures;  conservation  of  soil, 
including  reforestation;  introduction  of  credit  sys- 
tems for  farm  operations;  training  of  nationals. 

During  1949  agricultural  programs  were  carried 
on  in  the  countries  of  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Paraguay, 
and  Peru,  (a)  In  Costa  Rica  emphasis  was  placed 
on  countrywide  expansion  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  and  the  incorporation  within  it  of 
home  demonstration  work,  (b)  In  Haiti  the  devel- 
opment work  in  the  Artibonite  Valley  continued, 
and  a  $4  million  Export-Import  Bank  loan  was 
granted  for  rehabilitation  of  the  150,000  acre  area. 
Emphasis  is  now  turning  toward  development  of 
an  agricultural  extension  service,  which  will  follow 
up  the  construction  work  with  instructions  in  mod- 
ern farming  methods.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
training  grants  for  Haitian  nationals  to  study  agri- 
cultural problems  in  the  United  States.  ( c )  In  Para- 
guay, 1949  saw  a  considerable  expansion  of  the 
Institute's  technical  staff  to  allow  for  more  rapid 
development  of  the  supervised  credit  activity,  and 
for  greater  emphasis  on  colonization,  rice  produc- 
tion, and  training  of  Paraguayan  technicians.  Op- 
eration of  the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy,  the 
27,000  acre  livestock  ranch,  the  model  dairy  and 
pasteurization  plant,  and  technical  supervision  of 
the  credit  project  continued,  (d)  In  Peru,  where 
30  agricultural  extension  offices  and  several  machin- 
ery pools  span  the  country,  progress  was  made  to- 
ward integration  of  those  basic  projects.  The  chief 
problem,  the  lack  of  technicians  and  agricultural 
mechanics,  is  being  overcome  by  increased  empha- 
sis on  training.  The  overall  economic  development 
in  the  Camana  Valley  project  continued,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Education  and  Health  and  Sanita- 
tion Divisions  of  the  Institute.  A  start  was  made  to- 
ward creation  of  a  National  Fisheries  project  with 
the  furnishing  of  United  States  technicians  from  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  — D.  S.  MYER 

INTER-AMERICAN  DEFENSE  BOARD.  An  organization 
composed  of  military  delegates  representing  the 
Armies,  Navies,  and  Air  Forces  and  appointed 
by  each  of  the  Governments  of  the  21  American 
Republics.  It  was  established  in  accordance  with 
Resolution  XXXIX  of  the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  January,  1942, 
and  given  permanency  by  Resolution  XXXIV  of 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  held  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  April,  1948. 
The  Board  is  an  autonomous  international  organi- 
zation within  the  framework  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Its  mission  is  to  study  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  measures  necessary  for  closer  military 
collaboration  looking  toward  the  defense  of  the 
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Western  Hemisphere.  Plenary  sessions  are  held 
twice  monthly  in  Washington,  D.C.  Chairman: 
Lt.  Gen.  Willis  D.  Crittenberger;  Director  of  the 
Staff:  Major  General  Robert  L.  Walsh;  Secretary 
General:  Golonel  Douglas  B.  Smith. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  MARITIME  CONSULTATIVE  OR- 
GANIZATION, Preparatory  Committo  of  th«.  Estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference 
at  Geneva,  Feb.  19  to  Mar.  6,  1948,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  first  permanent  intergovern- 
mental organization  in  the  field  of  maritime  trans- 
port. The  conference  grew  out  of  a  report  by  the 
United  Nations  Temporary  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Commission,  issued  in  May,  1946, 
statins  that  there  was  no  permanent  intergovern- 
mental organization  in  the  shipping  field  although 
there  was  a  large  number  of  international  agree- 
ments and  organizations  concerned  with  shipping. 
Acting  upon  the  report,  the  UN  Economic  and 
Social  Council  took  steps  toward  the  32-nation 
Maritime  Conference. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Convention  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 
zation (IMCO),  which  will  come  into  force  when 
ratified  by  21  nations,  of  which  seven  shall  each 
have  a  total  of  at  least  one  million  gross  tons  of 
shipping.  By  the  end  of  1949,  three  countries  had 
ratified:  Canada  (Oct.  15,  1948);  United  Kingdom 
(Feb.  14,  1949),  Netherlands  (Mar.  31,  1949). 
The  conference  also  prepared  a  draft  agreement 
under  which  the  IMCO  will  operate  as  a  special- 
ized agency  of  the  United  Nations;  the  agreement 
subsequently  was  approved  by  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly and  will  come  into  effect  when  accepted  by 
the  IMCO  Assembly.  Finally,  the  Conference  es- 
tablished a  12-nation  Preparatory  Committee  to 
make  the  necessary  administrative  arrangements 
for  the  permanent  IMCO. 

The  permanent  organization  will  seek  to  promote 
intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the  technical 
problems  of  international  shipping;  to  encourage 
general  adoption  of  the  highest  standards  for  the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  maritime  navigation;  to 
seek  the  removal  of  discriminatory  action  and  un- 
necessary restrictions  by  governments  affecting  in- 
ternational shipping;  and  to  consider  unfair  restric- 
tive practices  by  shipping  concerns.  The  IMCO 
will  work  toward  these  ends  through  an  Assembly 
of  all  members,  which  will  meet  at  least  every  two 
years;  a  Council  of  16  nations,  eight  of  whicn  will 
represent  the  providers  of  international  shipping 
and  eight  the  consumers;  a  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee, which  will  consider  such  matters  as  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  vessels,  handling 
of  dangerous  cargoes,  maritime  safety  require- 
ments, etc.;  and  a  Secretariat  headed  by  a  Secre- 
tary-General. 

The  Preparatory  Committee,  which  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Geneva  Mar.  6,  1948,  and  a  second  ses- 
sion at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1, 
1948,  has  confined  its  work  to  procedural  matters. 
At  its  second  session  the  Committee  approved  a 
proposed  budget  of  £20,000  per  annum  for  the 
first  2  years  of  the  permanent  organization,  the 
headquarters  of  which  will  be  in  London.  To  cover 
expenses  of  the  interim  period,  the  Preparatory 
Committee  requested  a  UN  loan  of  $50,000. 

The  Committee  also  adopted  a  provisional  agen- 
da and  draft  rules  of  procedure  for  the  first  IMCO 
Assembly,  took  other  action  to  fulfill  the  functions 
assigned  to  it,  and  agreed  to  meet  again  imme- 
diately before  the  first  IMCO  Assembly  or  at  an 
earlier  date  should  urgent  and  important  questions 
arise,  The  secretariat  for  the  Committee's  interim 


work  is  being  provided  by  the  UN  Division  of 
Transport  ana  Communications. 

The  following  governments  are  members  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee:  Argentina,  Australia.  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  France,  Greece,  India,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  U.S.A. 

Chairman,  J.  V.  Clyne,  Canada;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Branko  Lukac,  Director,  UN  Division  of 
Transport  and  Communications. 

INTERIOR,  U.S.  Department  of.  A  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  created  in  1849  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  advancing  the  domestic 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  1949 
it  comprised  the  following  principal  branches:  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary;  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  Geological  Survey;  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation;  National  Park  Service;  Bu- 
reau of  Mines;  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Bonne- 
ville  Power  Administration;  Southwestern  Power 
Administration;  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration; Alaska  Railroad;  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission; Program  Staff;  Office  of  Land  Utilization; 
Office  of  the  Solicitor;  Oil  and  Gas  Division;  Divi- 
sion of  Geography;  Division  of  Territories  and 
Island  Possessions;  Division  of  Power;  Division  of 
Information;  Division  of  Budget  and  Administra- 
tive Management;  Division  of  Administrative  Serv- 
ices; Division  of  Personnel  Supervision  and  Man- 
agement. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Oscar  L.  Chapman 
(appointed  in  1949). 

INTERNAL  REVENUE,  Bur.au  of.  A  division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  created  in  1862.  It 
supervises  the  determination,  assessment,  and  col- 
lection of  all  internal  revenue  taxes  and  enforces 
internal  revenue  laws.  In  addition  it  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  various  taxes  which 
have  a  regulatory  rather  than  a  revenue  purpose, 
such  as  fully  automatic  firearms  and  oleomargarine. 
Collections  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1949, 
included:  Corporation  and  individual  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes,  $29,605,491,151;  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Railroad  Retirement  taxes,  $2,476,112,762; 
Miscellaneous  taxes  $8,381,521,106.  Major  divi- 
sions are  the  Income  Tax  Unit,  Alcohol  Tax  Unit, 
Accounts  and  Collections  Unit,  Miscellaneous  Tax 
Unit,  Employment  Tax  Unit,  Technical  Staff,  In- 
telligence Unit,  and  Excess  Profits  Tax  Council: 
Headquarters:  Washington  25,  D.C.  Commission- 
er: George  J.  Schoeneman. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  An  organization  conceived  at  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  in  July,  1944.  It  came 
into  official  existence  Dec.  27,  1945,  when  its  Arti- 
cles of  Agreement  received  ratification  by  the  nec- 
essary number  of  member  nations.  As  or  Dec.  31, 
1949,  48  nations  were  members  of  the  Bank.  The 
function  of  the  Bank  is  to  facilitate  the  interna- 
tional flow  of  capital  with  the  objective  of  increas- 
ing world  production.  Its  purposes,  in  summary, 
are:  ( 1 )  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  economies 
disrupted  by  war,  their  reconversion  to  peacetime 
needs,  and  the  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries;  (2)  to  promote  private  investment 
whenever  feasible  and  supplement  it  where  nec- 
essary; (3)  to  advance  the  long-range  growth  of 
international  trade  and  improvement  in  world  liv- 
ing standards. 

The  subscribed  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  in  cur- 
rencies of  all  member  nations,  is  approximately 
$8,000  million.  Of  this  amount  2  percent  is  paid  in 
gold  and  U.S.  dollars-  18  percent  is  paid  in  the 
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rency  of  the  respective  members  and  is  available 
for  loans  only  with  the  consent  of  the  member  con- 
cerned. The  remaining  80  percent  constitutes  a  re- 
serve fund  subject  to  call  only  to  meet  the  Bank's 
obligations.  Since  it  began  operations,  the  Bank  has 
had  available  for  loans  the  equivalent  of  $1,020 
million,  derived  from  capital,  Sorrowings  and  net 
earnings.  On  Dec.  31,  1949,  the  Bank  had  available 
$304  million  of  uncommitted  funds.  In  the  future  it 
is  expected  that  the  major  part  of  its  loanable  funds 
will  come  from  the  sale  of  its  bonds  to  private  in- 
vestors. 

On  July  1, 1949,  Eugene  R.  Black,  former  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank,  and  Senior 
Vice  President  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  became  President  of  the  Bank.  The  manage- 
ment is  responsible  to  a  board  of  14  Executive  Di- 
rectors, chosen  by  the  member  nations;  final  au- 
thority is  vested  in  the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors, 
consisting  of  a  representative,  usually  one  of  the 
highest  financial  officials,  of  each  member  nation. 

The  Bank's  lending  program  was  greatly  acceler- 
ated in  1949  during  which  12  loans  totaling  $219,- 
145,000  were  made  in  the  following  countries: 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  ( Herstel- 
bank),  Finland,  India,  Colombia,  Yugoslavia  and 
El  Salvador.  The  Bank,  furthermore,  concentrated 
its  attention  on  loans  for  economic  development.  Its 
loans  were  largely  for  hydroelectric  power,  commu- 
nications, agricultural  machinery  and  moderniza- 
tion of  industry.  Its  loans  to  India  for  railway  re- 
construction and  land  reclamation  were  the  first 
the  Bank  made  to  an  Asiatic  land.  Before  1949,  the 
Bank  had  made  loans  in  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Luxembourg  and  Chile.  Total  loan  com- 
mitments at  Dec.  31,  1949,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $744  million. 

In  addition  to  rendering  financial  aid  to  its  mem- 
bers, the  Bank  gave  increasing  emphasis  to  techni- 
cal advice  and  assistance.  This  was  done  mainly 
through  its  missions  which  visited  more  than  20  of 
its  48  member  countries.  These  missions  varied  in 
scope  and  in  purpose.  Some  examined  the  financial 
ana  technical  feasibility  of  projects  submitted  for  fi- 
nancing; others  recommended  ways  of  strengthen- 
ing a  country's  financial  structure  and  credit  stand- 
ing, assisted  in  formulating  development  plans,  and 
suggested  other  improvements  that  were  essential 
prerequisites  to  the  assumption  of  foreign  debt. 

Most  significant  of  the  Bank's  activities  in  this 
field  was  a  14-man  mission  the^Bank  sent  to  Co- 
lombia to  survey  that  country's  entire  economy 
with  a  view  to  recommending  ways  of  increasing 
its  wealth.  Its  studies  and  recommendations  em- 
braced every  phase  of  Colombia's  economic  and 
social  life,  including  agriculture,  industry,  transpor- 
tation, housing,  municipal  services,  health,  sanita- 
tion, education,  banking  and  exchange.  Headquar- 
ters: 1818  H  St.  NW,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The 
Bank's  Marketing  Department  has  offices  at  33  Lib- 
erty St.,  New  York  5,  N.Y.,  and  230  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 
(ICAO).  This  organization  came  into  being  on  Apr. 
4,  1947,  when  the  required  number  of  states  (26) 
had  ratified  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation.  The  ICAO  replaced  the  Provisional  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  (PICAO), 
which  had  been  operating  since  June  6,  1945.  Both 
ICAO  and  PICAO  derive  their  powers  from  agree- 
ments drawn  up  by  the  Conference  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  neld  at  Chicago,  November-Decem- 
ber, 1944.  Fifty-six  member  nations  were  members 
of  ICAO  on  Feb.  1, 1050. 


The  duties  and  objectives  of  ICAO  are  summed 
up  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Convention,  as  follows: 
to  insure  that  "international  civil  aviation  may  be 
developed  in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner  and  that 
international  air  transport  services  may  be  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
operated  soundly  and  economically.  The  principal 
organs  of  the  ICAO  are  the  Assembly,  composed  of 
allmember  states,  which  meets  annually;  the  Coun- 
cil, comprised  of  21  member  nations  elected  by  the 
Assembly,  which  meets  continuously,  and  the  Sec- 
retariat, which  is  recruited  on  a  broad  international 
basis.  There  are  5  special  bodies  which  are  subsid- 
iary to  the  Council:  Air  Navigation  Commission, 
Air  Transport,  Legal,  Joint  Support  of  Air  Naviga- 
tion Services,  and  Finance  Committees. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  approved  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  14, 
1946,  and  by  the  First  Assembly  or  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  on  May  13,  1947, 
ICAO  is  a  Specialized  Agency  related  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Principal  Officials:  President  of  the  Council,  Dr. 
Edward  Warner;  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Albert  Ro- 
per; Deputy  Secretary  General,  A.  R.  McComb;  As- 
sistant Secretary  General  for  Air  Navigation,  Alan 
Ferrier;  Assistant  Secretary  General  for  Air  Trans- 
port, E.  M.  Weld;  Chief,  Administrative  Bureau, 
R.  Gilbert;  Chief,  Legal  Bureau,  Dr.  E.  P£pin;  Ex- 
ternal Relations  Officer,  E.  R.  Marlin;  Public  In- 
formation Officer,  S.  G.  Cooper.  Address:  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Building,  Montreal  3,  Canada. 

Outstanding  Events  of  1949.  During  1949,  the 
ICAO  Council  approved  4  more  International 
Standards  and  Recommended  Practices  to  guide  the 
conduct  of  international  civil  air  transport.  The 
new  Standards  were  on  aircraft  nationality  and  reg- 
istration marks,  airworthiness  of  aircraft,  facilita- 
tion of  international  air  transport,  and  aeronautical 
telecommunications.  Previous  standards  adopted  in 
1948  were  on  the  licensing  of  aviation  personnel, 
aeronautical  maps  and  charts,  rules  of  the  air,  di- 
mensional practices,  meteorological  codas,  and  op- 
eration of  scheduled  international  aircraft.  Imple- 
mentation of  these  standards  is  an  important  step 
toward  achievement  of  the  world-wide  unification 
of  practices  and  procedures  in  international  civil 
aviation,  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  ICAO. 

Other  major  events  during  1949  included  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  by  which  the  ICAO 
North  Atlantic  ocean  weather  station  network 
would  be  maintained  for  another  3  years,  and  the 
completion  of  an  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Denmark  and  ICAO  for  the  international 
financing  of  meteorological  and  communications 
facilities  in  Greenland  and  of  a  LORAN  (long  range 
radio  navigation  aid)  station  at  Skuvanes  in  the 
Faeroes,  facilities  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
operation  of  air  transport  across  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  ICAO  Third  Assembly  was  held  in  Montreal 
in  June;  the  ICAO  Council,  Air  Navigation  Com- 
mission, Air  Transport  Committee,  and  Committee 
on  the  Joint  Support  of  Air  Navigation  Facilities 
all  held  several  sessions  in  the  same  city  during  the 
year.  A  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  was  held 
for  the  African-Indian  Ocean  area  in  London  in 
March.  Other  events  included  the  Fourth  Session 
of  the  ICAO  Legal  Committee,  and  meetings  of 
Communications,  Operations,  Airworthiness,  and 
Aerodromes,  Air  Routes  &  Ground  Aids  Divisions. 

Headquarters:  North  American  Office:  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Building,  Montreal  3,  Canada.  Eu- 
ropean and  African  Office:  60  bis  Avenue  d'I6na, 
Paris  16e,  France.  Middle  East  Office;  10  Sharia 
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Lotfallah,  Apartment  7,  Zamalek,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Far  East  and  Pacific  Office:  17  Robe  Street,  St. 
Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia.  South  American  Of- 
fice: Apartado  680,  Lima,  Peru. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFEDERATION  OF  FREE  TRADE  UN- 
IONS (ICFTU).  An  international  trade  union  organiza- 
tion formed  Dec.  7,  1949,  in  London,  by  anti-Com- 
munist groups  which  had  seceded  from  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  January,  1949.  The 
ICFTU  at  the  end  of  1949  estimated  its  member- 
ship at  over  48  million,  in  82  countries.  U.S.  mem- 
bership comprised  the  largest  bloc — 14  million 
workers — and  included  both  the  AFL  and  the  CIO. 
At  the  time  of  its  formation,  the  ICFTU  offered 
membership  to  units  of  the  (Catholic)  International 
Federation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions,  with  the 
condition  that  they  resign  from  their  own  body 
before  the  next  congress  of  the  ICFTU,  to  meet  in 
2  years.  President,  Paul  Finet  (Belgium);  Secretary 
General,  J.  H.  Oldenbroek  (the  Netherlands ) . 
Headquarters:  Brussels,  Belgium.  See  INTERNA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  TRADE  UNIONS; 
WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  TRADE  UN- 
IONS  (CISC).  An  international  trade  union  organiza- 
tion comprising  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  trade 
union  national  centers,  chiefly  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope. Of  the  estimated  membership  of  nearly  3  mil- 
lion in  1949,  France  accounted  for  approximately 
900,000  and  the  Low  Countries  for  most  of  the  re- 
mainder. ( Some  185,000  Protestants  were  affiliated 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland. )  Although  the 
present  organization  came  into  being  in  1920  at 
The  Hague,  Roman  Catholic  national  trade  union 
centers  have  existed  since  the  encyclical  De  Rerum 
Novarum  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1891.  Following  an 
invitation  in  December,  1949,  to  membership  in  the 
newly-formed  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  with  the  stipulation  that  they  resign 
their  affiliation  with  the  CISC,  the  Catholic  national 
centers  were  expected  to  meet  some  time  in  1950  to 
discuss  the  proposal.  See  INTERNATIONAL  CONFED- 
ERATION OF  FREE  TRADE  UNIONS;  WORLD  FEDERA- 
TION OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE,  Offic*  of.  An  Office  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  established 
July  15,  1947,  by  Treasury  Department  Order  86, 
of  July  10,  1947,  which  abolished  the  Division  of 
Monetary  Research  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
and  transferred  all  its  functions,  duties,  and  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  those  of  the  Foreign  Funds  Con- 
trol, to  the  new  Office.  The  Office  of  International 
Finance,  through  its  Director,  is  responsible  for 
advising  and  assisting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  policies 
and  programs  relating  to  the  international  financial 
and  monetary  field.  Director:  George  H.  Willis. 

INTERNATIONAL  INFORMATION  and  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 

CHANGE  (Oil  and  OEX).  The  agencies  within  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  whose  function  is  "to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  the  United  States  in  other 
countries."  The  Oil  (Office  of  International  Infor- 
mation) carries  out  information  activities  for  this 
purpose  by  means  of  short-wave  radio,  press,  and 
motion  pictures.  The  OEX  ( Office  of  Educational 
Exchange)  performs  the  educational  and  cultural 
functions  through  overseas  libraries  and  cultural 
centers  of  the  United  States  Government,  ex- 
change-of-persons  programs  with  other  countries, 
projects  involving  scientific  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion with  other  governments,  and  related  activities. 


These  programs  received  legislative  authoriza- 
tion on  Jan.  27,  1948,  with  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  by  the  80th  Congress. 

United  States  radio  broadcasting  (Voice  of 
America)  is  carried  on  28  program  hours  a  day  in 
20  languages  including  English,  to  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  and  Latin  America  over 
36  short-wave  transmitters  in  the  United  States, 
relayed  by  United  States  government-owned  relay 
faculties  abroad  and  local  radio  facilities  to  an 
estimated  potential  audience  of  300  million  people. 
Intensive  jamming  of  Russian  language  radio  pro- 
grams begun  in  April,  1949,  by  the  Soviet  Union 
resulted  in  an  additional  appropriation  of  $11  mil- 
lion to  meet  the  problem. 

Twenty-five  thousand  prints  of  documentary  and 
informational  motion  pictures  showing  a  cross- 
section  of  American  life  are  distributed  to  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  establishments  in  90  countries  and 
their  dependencies,  annually.  Nine  hundred  16- 
milhmeter  projectors  and  80  mobile  units  are  used 
in  exhibiting  these  films  to  approximately  115  mil- 
lion people  each  year.  Most  of  the  films  are  ac- 
quired from  private  organizations  and  other  agen- 
cies of  Government.  Some  original  documentary 
and  short  subjects  are  also  produced.  Twenty-nine 
different  languages  are  employed  in  adapting  these 
films  for  overseas  use.  Approximately  200  film  col- 
lections are  maintained  around  the  world  which 
lend  the  films  free  of  charge  to  local  audiences. 

The  press  programs  increased  their  audiences  in 
1949  by  distributing  a  wide  variety  of  official  news, 
press  articles,  photographs  and  pamphlets  in  all 
foreign  countries,  a  Targe  proportion  of  them  es- 
pecially prepared  to  meet  the  local  interests  of  each 
area  or  to  reach  specific  groups  such  as  labor,  edu- 
cators, or  cultural  circles.  Fifty  thousand  copies  a 
month  of  the  Russian-language  magazine,  Amerika, 
are  sold  to  the  public  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  ex- 
perimental editions  in  several  other  languages  have 
been  commenced.  Assumption  of  information  and 
education  operation  in  Germany  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  caused  a  great  increase  in  press 
activity,  including  the  publication  of  the  daily  Neue 
Zeitung  in  three  German  cities  and  of  four  German- 
language  magazines. 

Educational  activities,  including  the  mainte- 
nance of  libraries  and  exchange  of  persons  with 
other  nations,  were  similarly  expanded.  Ninety-five 
libraries  had  been  established  abroad  as  of  Decem- 
ber, 1949.  In  Latin  America  30  cultural  centers 
received  assistance.  More  than  200  American-spon- 
sored schools  provide  American-type  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  Latin  America,  some 
123  of  which  were  given  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram during  1949-  The  exchange  of  students,  schol- 
ars, and  technicians  has  been  continued  in  Latin 
America,  and  has  been  authorized  for  other  parts 
of  the  world  by  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  and  Ful- 
bright  Act  of  the  79th  Congress.  More  than  26,000 
foreign  students  studied  in  the  U.S.  during  the 
past  year,  and  more  than  16,000  Americans  studied 
abroad. 

In  conjunction  with  foreign  governments  and 
25  technical  bureaus  within  ten  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  cooperative  exchange  projects 
have  been  carried  on  with  other  countries  in  sci- 
entific and  technical  fields  such  as  agricultural  de- 
velopment, public  health,  geological  and  mineral 
investigations,  and  labor  and  safety  standards. 

The  Government  continued  during  1949  to  seek 
the  widest  participation  of  private  agencies  in  in- 
ternational information  and  education.  More  than 
500  American  organizations  now  engage  in  some 
form  of  international  educational  activity. 
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The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs  directs  these  activities.  Lloyd  A.  Free  is 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  In- 
formation; William  C.  Johnstone,  Jr.,  is  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Educational  Exchange.  Division 
chiefs  include  Foy  D.  Kohler,  International  Broad- 
casting Division;  Herbert  T.  Edwards,  Internation- 
al Motion  Pictures;  Jack  Chipman  McDermott, 
International  Press  and  Publications  Division; 
Francis  J.  Colligan,  Exchange  of  Persons;  and  Law- 
rence S.  Morris,  Libraries  and  Institutes.  Haldore 
Hanson  directs  the  program  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical cooperation. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION.  Established  by 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  came  into  being  in  1912. 
The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  prevent  dis- 
putes between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  settle 
all  questions  involving  rights,  obligations  or  inter- 
ests along  the  border  and  make  provision  for  ad- 
justment and  settlement  of  all  common  questions. 
Its  chief  duty  has  involved  the  use  of  boundary 
waters.  Headed  by  joint  chairmen,  one  Canadian 
and  one  from  the  U.S.,  the  Commission  consists  of 
three  Canadian  and  three  U.S.  members.  Either 
country  may  terminate  the  treaty,  and  the  Com- 
mission with  it,  on  twelve  months'  notice. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  (ILO).  An  as- 
sociation of  60  nations  financed  by  governments 
and  democratically  controlled  by  government,  la- 
bor, and  management  representatives.  The  ILO's 
constitution  was  a  part  of  the  treaties  of  peace  after 
the  first  World  War.  Established  in  1919,  it  func- 
tioned in  the  interwar  period  as  an  autonomous  as- 
sociate of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  ILO  is  now 
a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations  under 
an  agreement  approved  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  in  September,  1946,  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  December, 
1946.  The  purposes  of  the  Organization  are  set 
forth  in  its  constitution,  the  preamble  of  which 
states  that  "lasting  peace  can  oe  established  only 
if  it  is  based  on  social  justice." 

In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  outlined  in  its 
constitution  and  in  the  declaration,  the  ILO  seeks 
by  international  action  to  improve  labor  conditions, 
raise  labor  standards  and  promote  economic  and 
social  stability.  It  brings  together  representatives  of 
labor,  management,  and  governments  to  formulate 
minimum  labor  standards.  These  standards  are  em- 
bodied in  special  treaties  which  are  called  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conventions  and  in  Recommenda- 
tions. The  conventions,  which  require  a  two-thirds 
majority  for  adoption  by  the  conference,  are  sub- 
mitted to  member  countries  for  ratification.  They 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  including:  hours  of 
work,  minimum  ace  for  employment,  workmen's 
compensation,  working  conditions  of  women  and 
young  workers,  social  insurance,  social  standards  in 
non-metropolitan  territories,  vacations  with  pay,  in- 
dustrial safety,  statistics,  maritime  employment, 
and  migration.  As  of  December,  1949,  a  total  of  98 
conventions  and  87  recommendations  have  been 
adopted.  As  of  the  same  date,  1,079  individual  rat- 
ifications have  been  registered  on  the  conventions 
by  member  governments.  Under  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  ILO's  constitution,  member  govern- 
ments are  required  to  bring  conventions  adopted 
by  the  conference  to  the  attention  of  their  national 
legislatures.  If  ratified,  the  government  assumes  an 
obligation  to  bring  its  legislation  into  line  with  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  ILO  on  the  measures  taken.  Recommenda- 
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tions  adopted  by  the  conference  are  submitted  to 
the  national  legislatures  for  information  and  guid- 
ance. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  at  which 
these  conventions  are  adopted  meets  annually. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  delegates  is  the  election 
at  three-year  intervals  of  the  governing  body,  which 
is  made  up  of  16  government,  8  management,  and 
8  labor  representatives.  The  governing  body  selects 
items  for  the  agenda  of  the  conference,  appoints 
the  director-general,  supervises  the  work  of  the 
ILO  and  of  its  various  committees  and  commissions. 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body:  Senator  Leon 
Eh*  Troclet  of  Belgium.  Employer  Vice  Chairman: 
Sir  John  Forbes  Watson  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Worker  Vice  Chairman:  Leon  Jouhaux  of  France. 

The  third  part  of  the  Organization's  machinery  is 
the  International  Labor  Office.  It  acts  as  the  per- 
manent secretariat  of  the  Organization,  prepares 
reports  for  the  conference,  issues  publications,  and 
lends  technical  assistance  to  member  governments. 
Director  General:  David  A.  Morse.  Headquarters 
of  the  International  Labor  Office:  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

In  addition  to  the  formulation  of  international 
standards,  the  ILO  gives  technical  assistance  to  its 
member  countries.  During  1949  the  ILO  has  fo- 
cused its  attention  on  technical  assistance  in  the 
field  of  manpower.  Its  manpower  program  includes 
vocational  and  industrial  training,  employment 
service  organization  and  operation,  and  migration. 

The  1949  Conference  held  in  June  in  Geneva 
adopted  3  new  conventions  and  revised  5  others. 
The  most  important  of  these  would  guarantee  work- 
ers the  right  to  organize  into  trade  unions  without 
interference  and  to  bargain  collectively.  This  con- 
vention complements  the  convention  on  freedom  of 
association  adopted  at  the  1948  Conference  of  the 
ILO. 

Other  important  ILO  meetings  held  during  1949 
included:  4th  Regional  Conference  of  American 
States  Members,  held  in  Montevideo,  April  25- 
May  10;  Industrial  Committees  on  Coal,  Metal 
Trades,  Iron  and  Steel,  Building,  Civil  Engineering 
and  Public  Works,  and  Inland  Transport;  Tripar- 
tite Technical  Conference  on  Safety  in  Coal  Mines; 
7th  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians, 
Advisory  Committees  on  Salaried  Employees  and 
Professional  Workers,  on  Recreation,  on  Juvenile 
Employment,  and  on  Cooperation;  Permanent  Ag- 
ricultural Committee;  and  Permanent  Migration 
Committee. 

INTERNATIONAL  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION, 
Th«.  This  organization,  created  in  1878  at  Utrecht, 
Netherlands,  is  administered  on  die  basis  of  its 
Statutes,  revised  from  time  to  time,  since  its  cre- 
ation. Its  aims  are  principally  the  perfecting  and 
coordinating  of  the  many  meteorological  activi- 
ties throughout  the  world,  especially  the  applica- 
tion of  meteorology  to  various  human  activities 
such  as  aviation,  maritime  navigation,  agriculture, 
etc.,  on  the  basis  of  uniform  universal  principles, 
methods  and  procedures. 

The  International  Meteorological  Organization  is 
a  non-governmental  organization,  the  members  of 
which  are  Meteorological  Services  in  all  countries 
of  the  world.  An  international  convention  for  the 
creation  of  a  World  Meteorological  Organization 
(WMO)  was  signed  by  42  countries  at  Washing- 
ton, in  1947,  and  is  now  in  process  of  ratification 
by  these  countries.  The  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization will  be  an  inter-governmental  organiza- 
tion, which  will  succeed  the  International  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  and  will  come  into  being  on 
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the  ratification  of  or  the  accession  to  its  convention 
by  30  States. 

Bodies  and  Membership  of  th«  IMO.  The  bodies  of 
the  IMO  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Conference  of  Directors  composed,   at 
present,  of  101  Directors  of  meteorological  net- 
works in  92  countries  and  territories.  It  meets  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  years  and  decides  all 
major  questions,  both  administrative  and  technical, 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  organization. 

(b)  The  International  Meteorological  Committee 
composed  of  2  honorary  members  and  25  members 
elected  by  the  Conference  of  Directors.  It  meets 
at  intervals  not  exceeding  three  years  and  super- 
vises the  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Directors,  taking  all  appropriate  measures 
to  develop  international  cooperation  in  meteorol- 
ogy. 

(c)  The  Technical  Commissions,  composed  of  ex- 
perts. There  are,  at  present,  11  Technical  Commis- 
sions, which  meet  at  intervals  not  exceeding  three 
years  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Confer- 
ence and  the   Committee   in   matters   concerning 
international  cooperation  in  the  various  technical 
branches  of  applied  meteorology. 

(d)  The  Regional  Commissions,  composed  of  the 
Directors   of  the   Meteorological   Services   of  the 
countries  situated  in  their  Regions.  They  supervise 
and  coordinate  the  application  of  the  Resolutions 
of  the  Conference  and  the  Committee,  in  the  part 
of  the  world  assigned  to  them.  There  exist  six  Re- 
gional Commissions,  namely  RC  I  (Africa),  RC  II 
(Asia),  RC  III  (S.  America),  RC  IV  (North  and 
Central  America),  RC  V  (S.W.  Pacific),  and  RC 
VI  (Europe). 

( e )  The  Executive  Council  composed  of  10  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Committee.  It  supervises  the 
work  of  the  Secretariat  and  administers  the  budget 
of  the  organization. 

(f)  The  Secretariat  of  the  IMO,  constituting  a 
documentation  and  information  center,  which  also 
assists  the  President  of  the  Committee  and  the  Pres- 
idents of  the  Commissions  in  their  work,  organizes 
and  coordinates  the  meetings  of  the  IMO  bodies, 
administers  the  finances  and  prepares  the  budget  of 
the  IMO,  and  publishes  all  the  official  publications 
of  the  organization. 

Officers  and  Headquarters.  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Meteorological  Committee:  Sir  Nelson 
Johnson,  Director  Meteorological  Office,  London; 
Vice-Presidents:  Dr.  F.  W.  Reichelderfer,  Chief 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Washington;  Dr. 
Th.  Hesselberg,  Director  Det  Norske  Meteorolo- 
giske  Institutt,  Oslo;  A.  Viaut,  Director  M£t£orolo- 
gie  Nationale,  Paris. 

Presidents  of  the  Technical  Commissions:  Dr. 
Sverre  Petterssen,  U.S.A.  (Aerological  Commis- 
sion); V.  V.  Sinelshikov,  U.S.S.R.  (Agricultural 
Meteorology);  M.  Mezin,  France  (Bibliography 
and  Publications);  F.  X.  R.  de  Souza,  Brazil  (Cli- 
matological  Commission);  Dr.  V.  A.  Uryvaev, 
U.S.S.R.  ( Hydrological  Commission);  Dr.  J.  Pat- 
terson, Canada  (Instruments  and  Methods  of  Ob- 
servation); A.  H.  Nagle,  U.S.A.  (Aeronautical 
Meteorology);  Cmdr.  C.  E.  N.  Frankcom,  U.K.  Pres- 
ident, (Maritime  Meteorology);  Dr.  H.  U.  Sver- 
drup,  Norway  (Polar  Meteorology);  Dr.  J.  Lugeon, 
Switzerland  (Radio-Electric  Meteorology);  I.  R. 
Tannehill,  U.S.A.  ( Synoptic  Weather  Information ). 

Presidents  of  Regional  Commissions:  N.  P.  Sel- 
Hck,  Rhodesia  (RC  I);  Dr.  S.  K.  Banerji,  India 
(RC  II);  A.  G.  Galmarini,  Argentine  (RC  III); 
Dr.  F.  W.  Reichelderfer,  U.S.A.  (RC  IV);  H.  N. 
Warren,  Australia  (RC  V);  A.  Viaut,  France 
(RC  VI). 


Chief  of  the  Secretariat:  Dr.  G.  Swoboda,  Switz- 
erland. Headquarters:  Secretariat  of  the  Interna- 
tional Meteorological  Organization,  5  Rue  Etraz, 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Events  in  1949.  During  1949  only  one  meeting  of 
a  Commission  was  held,  that  of  Regional  Commis- 
sion VI  (Europe)  at  London,  in  June,  1949.  Its 
main  object  was  to  lay  down  regional  rules  and  pro- 
cedures for  improving  the  meteorological  activities 
and  tele-communications  in  this  Region. 

The  chief  events  in  the  affairs  of  the  IMO  during 
this  year  were  the  introduction,  on  the  Jan.  1,  1949, 
of  the  new  universal  meteorological  Codes  ana 
Specifications  and  of  the  new  General  Regulations 
for  the  Provision  of  Meteorological  Service  for  In- 
ternational Aeronautics,  both  or  which  were  adopt- 
ed during  the  12th  Session  of  the  Conference  of 
Directors,  held  at  Washington  in  September-Octo- 
ber, 1947. 

The  Executive  Council  met  in  Lausanne  in  July, 
1949.  The  Council  and  the  Secretariat,  besides  their 
ordinary  work,  have  been  engaged  in  preparatory 
work  to  ensure  the  smooth  transfer  of  the  functions 
of  the  International  Meteorological  Organization  to 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization.  Pending 
the  coming  into  being  of  this  latter  organization, 
which  is  to  become  a  Specialized  Agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Meteorological 
Organization  has  been  recognized  by  the  UN  as 
being  the  international  body,  competent  in  the  field 
of  meteorology.  — N.  K.  JOHNSON 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  established  in  accordance  with 
Articles  of  Agreement  adopted  by  representatives 
of  44  governments  at  the  United  Nations  Monetary 
and  Financial  Conference,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H.,  in 
July,  1944.  The  Articles  of  Agreement  came  into 
force  on  Dec.  27,  1945,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Directors  on  May  6,  1946, 
38  signatory  countries  had  become  members.  Sub- 
sequently. 3  more  original  signatories  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreement  also  became  members  and 
7  others,  making  a  total  membership  today  of  48. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  Fund,  as  set  out  in 
the  Articles  of  Agreement,  are:  (1)  to  promote 
international  monetary  cooperation  through  a  per- 
manent institution  which  provides  machinery  for 
consultation  and  collaboration  on  international  mon- 
etary problems,  and  more  specifically,  (2)  to  pro- 
mote exchange  stability  and  avoid  competitive  ex- 
change depreciation,  (3)  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  multilateral  system  of  payments  in 
respect  to  current  transactions,  which  means  the 
eventual  elimination  of  restrictions  on  the  making 
of  payments  and  transfers  for  current  international 
transactions  and  the  avoidance  of  discriminatory 
currency  arrangements  or  multiple  currency  prac- 
tices, and  (4)  to  permit  members,  under  appro- 
priate conditions,  to  use  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
with  a  view  to  shortening  the  duration  and  lessen- 
ing the  degree  of  any  disequilibrium  which  may 
from  time  to  time  arise  in  their  balances  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  Fund  obtains  its  resources  from  the  payment 
by  members  of  quotas,  the  size  of  which  was  agreed 
for  original  members  at  Bretton  Woods.  Each  mem- 
ber pays  in  gold  either  25  percent  of  its  quota  or 
10  percent  of  the  member's  net  official  holdings  of 
gold  and  U.S.  dollars,  whichever  is  the  smaller, 
and  the  remainder  of  its  quota  in  its  own  currency. 
The  aggregate  of  members'  quotas  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1949,  was  equivalent  to  $8,043  million.  Total  sub- 
scription paid  as  of  that  date  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  $5,353  million  in  local  currency  and 
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$1,451  million  in  gold.  The  amount  of  foreign  ex- 
change which  members  otherwise  eligible  may  ob- 
tain from  the  Fund  after  payment  of  their  subscrip- 
tions is  determined  by  reference  to  their  quotas. 

Members  are  under  an  obligation,  once  the  for- 
eign -exchange  values  of  their  currencies  have  been 
agreed  with  the  Fund,  to  make  no  change  in  their 
exchange  rates  without  consultation  with  the  Fund. 
The  Fund,  however,  is  not  entitled  to  object  if 
the  proposed  chance  does  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  original  par  value.  Agreed  par  values  were  an- 
nounced on  Dec.  18,  1946,  for  32  members.  As  of 
Dec.  31,  1949,  official  par  values  have  been  estab- 
lished for  37  member  countries. 

During  the  year  1949  a  major  revision  in  the 
official  par  values  established  in  1946  was  accom- 
plished affecting  the  currencies  of  22  members  of 
the  Fund.  Total  exchange  transactions  of  the  Fund 
reported  through  Dec.  31,  1949,  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  $777  million,  of  which  $101.48  million  were 
effected  in  1949.  Transactions  involved  on  the  one 
hand  sales  of  U.S.  dollars,  pounds  sterling  and  Bel- 
gian francs,  and  on  the  otner  hand  repayments  of 
Costa  Rican  colones,  Nicaraguan  c6rdobas  and  Bel- 
gian francs. 

Of  the  14  Executive  Directors  of  the  Fund,  5 
represent  the  members  with  the  largest  quotas: 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  China,  France  and 
India.  The  voting  power  of  the  Executive  Directors 
is  approximately  proportional  to  the  quotas  of  the 
member  or  members  whom  they  represent.  The 
United  States  Executive  Director  is  therefore  en- 
tided  to  cast  30.13  percent  of  the  total  votes  of 
the  Executive  Directors,  based  on  a  United  States 
quota  of  $2,750  million. 

Camilla  Gutt,  former  Minister  of  Finance  of  Bel- 
gium, is  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Directors.  Deputy  Managing 
Director  is  Andrew  N.  Overby  (U.S.).  Other  offi- 
cers include  J.  V.  Mladek  (Czechoslovakia),  Acting 
Director  of  Operations;  E.  M.  Bernstein  (U.S.),  Di- 
rector of  Research;  Andre  Van  Campennout  (Bel- 
gium), Chief  Counsel  C.  M.  Powell  (Canada), 
Comptroller,  and  Frank  Coe  (U.S.),  Secretary. 

While  working  relations  with  the  United  Nations 
are  close,  the  Fund,  as  an  organization,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  Nations.  An  agreement,  set- 
ting forth  the  basis  of  the  working  relationships 
with  die  United  Nations  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund  ana  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Headquar- 
ters: 1818  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

INTERNATIONAL  REFUGEE  ORGANIZATION  (IRO).  The 
task  of  caring  for  1,600,000  refugees  left  homeless 
or  stateless  by  World  War  II  was  assumed  by  the 
International  Refugee  Organization,  a  specialized, 
nonpermanent  agency  of  the  United  Nations  which 
came  into  being  on  Aug.  20,  1948.  Before  all  the 
constitutional  requirements  for  its  official  existence 
were  fulfilled,  its  functions  were  performed  by  a 
Preparatory  Commission  (PCIRO)  which  was  es- 
tablished on  July  1,  1947. 

Membership.  The  membership  of  15  nations,  and 
the  firm  subscription  of  75  percent  of  the  opera- 
tional budget  were  required  to  bring  the  constitu- 
tion into  force  and  thereby  IRO's  establishment. 
The  addition  of  Venezuela  in  September,  1948,  and 
Italy  and  Switzerland  in  March,  1949,  brought  the 
present  membership  of  the  IRO  to  the  following  18 
nations:  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  France,  Guatemala, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  Unit- 
ed States,  and  Venezuela. 


Summary  of  Operations.  The  PCIRO  assumed  the 
functions  previously  exercised  in  part  by  several 
organizations,  especially  the  Inter-Governmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  and  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Approximately  one  million  of  the  refugees  for 
whom  the  IRO  assumed  responsibility  were  victims 
of  the  Second  World  War,  who  found  themselves 
chiefly  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  The  remain- 
der were  prewar  refugees  who  had  not  acquired 
new  nationalities  and  were  not  completely  inte- 
grated in  their  countries  of  residence.  By  origin, 
the  Displaced  Persons  were  chiefly  residents  of  the 
various  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Russia, 
the  Baltic  States,  and  the  Balkans. 

At  the  time  IRO  took  over,  a  total  of  719,588 
required  complete  care  and  maintenance  —  food, 
shelter,  and  medical  care  —  ,  a  figure  reduced  in 
November,  1949,  to  334,376,  These  Displaced  Per- 
sons are  housed  in  361  installations,  chiefly  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy. 

In  addition  to  care  and  maintenance,  IRO  pro- 
vides service  for  repatriation  and  resettlement,  legal 
and  political  protection,  and  many  other  services 
on  an  individual  basis.  As  of  Nov.  30,  1949,  these 
services  were  being  extended  to  263,743  persons. 

The  IRO  has  also  been  operating  an  international 
tracing  service  which  undertakes  to  locate  or  estab- 
lish the  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individu- 
als who  disappeared  during  the  war. 

IRO's  first  mandate,  under  its  constitution,  is  to 
provide  facilities  and  information  for  voluntary  re- 
patriation. (During  the  first  year  of  operations,  the 
monthly  average  of  those  returning  to  their  home- 
lands was  about  4,000.  By  November,  1949,  this 
had  declined  to  401  for  the  month.  )  Since  IRO's 
beginning  in  July,  1947,  a  total  of  68,365  have  de- 
cided to  return  to  their  homelands  with  the  help 
of  the  Organization. 

The  second  great  responsibility  of  IRO  is  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements  with  governments  for  the  ad- 
mission of  refugee  immigrants  and  to  charter  ships, 
trains,  and  planes  to  carry  them  to  their  new  homes. 
As  of  Nov.  30,  1949,  a  total  of  670,571  refugees 
had  been  resettled  in  more  than  70  countries. 

Officers.  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Rolfe 
Andersen  (Norway),  Director  General,  J.  Donald 
Kingsley  (U.S.A.);  Deputy  Director  General,  Sir 
Arthur  Rucker  (  U.K.  )  ;  Assistant  Directors  General, 
Myer  Cohen  (U.S.A.),  Dr.  Petrus  N.  M.  Koolen 
(Netherlands),  Pierre  Jacobsen  (France). 

INTERNATIONAL   TELECOMMUNICATION    UNION    (ITU). 

This  organization  was  created  in  1934  by  a  merger 
of  the  International  Telegraph  Union,  established 
in  Paris  in  1865,  and  the  International  Radiotele- 
graph Union,  formed  in  Berlin  in  1906.  It  was  at 
first  governed  by  the  Madrid  Convention,  signed 
in  1932,  but  on  Jan.  1,  1949,  the  Madrid  Conven- 
tion was  replaced  by  that  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 


signed  on  Oct.  2,  1947. 
The 


purpose  of  the  Union  is  to  insure  effective 
telecommunication,  and  the  texts  of  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the 
radio  have  been  annexed  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Union.  Telegraph  conferences  have  been  convened 
by  the  Union  in:  Paris(1865),  Vienna  (1868),  Rome 
(1872),  St.  Petersburg  (1875),  London  ----- 
Berlin  (1885),  Paris  (1890),  Budapest 
London  (1903),  Lisbon  (1908),  Paris 
Brussels  (1928),  Madrid  (1932),  and  Cairo 
Radiotelegraph  Conferences  have  been  held  in 
Berlin  (1906),  London  (1912),  Washington  (1927), 
Madrid  (1932),  Cairo  (1938),  and  Atlantic  City 
(1947). 
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RdaHonthip  to  Hi*  Untod  Natiom.  Under  an  agree- 
ment reached  in  1947  between  the  UN  and  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union,  the  UN  (in 
consideration  of  Article  57  of  its  Charter)  recog- 
nizes ITU  as  a  specialized  agency  responsible  for 
certain  actions.  The  agreement  provides  for  recip- 
rocal representation  in  the  meetings  of  both  organ- 
izations, and  determines  means  for  the  exchange 
of  information  and  documents,  the  assistance  that 
the  Union  agrees  to  give  to  the  UN,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Union  with  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Annex  1  to  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  lists  78 
countries  or  groups  of  territories  as  full  members 
of  the  Union,  upon  signature  and  ratification  of,  or 
accession  to,  the  Convention.  Upon  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  conditions,  4  other  countries  or  groups 
of  territories  may  become  members.  The  Conven- 
tion provides  for  extension  of  this  list  under  certain 
conditions,  and  for  associate  members.  For  1950, 
Chairmanship  of  the  Administrative  Council  is  as- 
sumed by  the  representative  of  France.  Secretary 
General,  Le"on  Mulatier  (France);  Assistant  Secre- 
taries General,  Comm.  Gerald  C.  Gross  (U.S.A.) 
and  Hugh  Townshend,  C.B.  (United  Kingdom); 
Chairman  of  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board  (I.F.R.B.),  J.  A.  Gracie  (United  Kingdom). 

Director  ad  interim  of  International  Telegraph 
Consultative  Committee  (C.C.I.T.),  Hugh  Town- 
shend, C.B.;  Director  of  International  Telephone 
Consultative  Committee  (CC.I.F.),  Georges  Va- 
lensi  (France);  Director  and  Vice  Director  (spe- 
cialized in  broadcasting)  of  International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee  (C.C.I.R.),  Bait,  van  der 
Pol  (Netherlands);  and  L.  W.  Hayes  (United  King- 
dom). Headquarters:  Palais  Wilson,  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland. 

The  following  meetings  are  scheduled  for  1950: 
Administrative  Council  (Geneva,  August  21): 
Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  International 
High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference,  2d  ses- 
sion (Florence,  March  1-31),  2d  International 
High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference  (Flor- 
ence, April  1 ) ,  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  ( September  1 ) ;  North  American  Re- 
gional Broadcasting  Conference,  2d  session  (U.S.A., 
April  1). 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ORGANIZATION  (ITO).  This 
organization  will  come  into  being  when  the  Havana 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
has  been  accepted  by  20  governments.  At  the  end 
of  1949,  the  Charter  had  been  accepted  by  Aus- 
tralia, on  condition  that  it  is  accepted  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  Liberia. 
The  Charter  will,  it  is  expected,  be  considered  by 
the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  1950. 

The  Havana  Charter  was  completed  on  Mar.  24, 
194S,  when  after  4  months  of  intensive  labor,  it  was 
signed  by  54  countries.  The  Charter,  with  its  106 
articles  covering  every  aspect  of  international  trade 
relations,  will  be  administered  by  ITO.  Meanwhile, 
the  ITO  Interim  Commission,  established  at  Ge- 
neva, is  preparing  for  the  first  ITO  Conference.  The 
Commission  held  its  first  meeting  at  Havana  and 
elected  an  18-member  Executive  Committee  to 
which  it  delegated  its  powers.  The  ICITO  will  go 
out  of  existence  when  ITO  is  created. 

The  ITO  will  be  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  having  close  relations  in  particular 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization.  A  permanent 
site  will  be  selected  at  its  first  conference. 

The  Havana  Charter  is  directed  not  only  towards 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  the  prevention 
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or  settlement  of  trade  disputes;  it  also  aims  towards 
promoting  economic  development,  especially  in 
economically  backward  countries.  It  codifies  for  the 
first  time  a  very  wide  range  of  customs  and  other 
commercial  practices;  it  makes  the  first  attack  on 
international  cartels  which  restrict  trade;  and  it 
provides  controls  over  the  use  of  intergovernmental 
commodity  agreements. 

Of  parallel  importance  was  the  completion-—at 
the  end  of  1947 — of  tariff  negotiations,  covering 
two  thirds  of  the  world's  imports  and  exports,  by  23 
countries.  These  were  incorporated  in  a  multilateral 
trade  treaty  known  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  All  of  the  23  countries  have 
brought  the  General  Agreement  into  effect  within 
the  limits  of  the  existing  legislation  of  each.  A  sec- 
ond round  of  tariff  negotiations,  bringing  in  an  ad- 
ditional 10  countries,  was  held  at  Annecy,  France, 
during  1949. 

Apart  from  the  concluding  stages  of  the  Havana 
Conference,  the  Interim  Commission  of  ITO  has 
met  once  at  Havana,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
has  met  at  Havana,  Geneva,  and  Annecy.  The  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  General  Agreement  have  also 
met  three  times,  at  Havana,  Geneva,  and  Annecy. 
A  further  series  of  tariff  negotiations,  sponsored  by 
the  contracting  parties,  will  open  at  the  end  of 
September,  1950,  when  it  is  expected  that  the  scope 
of  the  General  Agreement  will  be  extended  and 
trade  barriers  will  further  be  reduced. 

Officers:  Chairman  of  ICITO,  Max  Suetens  (Bel- 
gium); Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  L.  Dana 
Wilgress  (Canada);  Executive  Secretary,  Eric 
Wyndham  White. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  (ICC).  An  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  U.S.  Government  em- 
powered to  regulate,  in  the  public  interest,  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  in  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce.  Part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
approved  May  16,  1942,  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  over  freight  forwarders.  Chair- 
man: J.  Monroe  Johnson. 

IOWA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  56,280  sq. 
mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  2,643,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  2,538,268.  Chief  city 
(1940  census):  Des  Moines  (capital),  159,819.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $194,122,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $168,698,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislature  met  from  Janu- 
ary 10  to  April  25.  State  educational  appropriations 
were  increased  greatly,  including  general  school 
aid  and  school  transportation  assistance.  Highway 
programs  were  expanded,  funds  increased,  and  a 
20-year  Federal-State  program  to  cost  $945  million 
was  authorized.  Workmen's  compensation  allow- 
ances for  hospital,  medical,  and  surgical  services 
were  liberalized,  and  a  broad  conservation  law  en- 
acted with  the  establishment  of  a  Natural  Resourc- 
es Council.  Also  enacted  were  the  reciprocal  sup- 
port of  dependents  law,  the  uniform  extradition 
act,  and  a  veterans'  bonus — popularly  approved  in 
November,  1948 — to  be  financed  largely  out  of 
surplus  funds.  An  interim  State  government  reor- 
ganization commission  was  created  during  the  year 
1949. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  William  S.  Beardsley; 
Lieut.  Governor,  K.  A.  Evans;  Secretary  of  State, 
Melvin  D.  Synhorst;  Attorney  General,  Robert  L. 
Larson;  State  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Grimes;  State  Audi- 
tor, C.  B.  Akers;  State  Comptroller,  R.  E.  Johnson. 
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IRAN  (Persia).  An  empire  in  southwestern  Asia,  be* 
tween  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  on  the  south.  Area:  628,000  square  miles. 

Population.  No  complete  census  has  ever  been 
taken;  estimates  of  the  total  population  vary  from 
15  to  18  million.  Of  these  some  13  million  are 
classed  as  rural  and  include  from  3  to  5  million 
nomads.  Chief  cities  (with  population  estimated): 
Teheran  (Tehran)  682,532,  Tabriz  213,542,  Isfa- 
han 204,508,  Meshed  176,471,  Shiraz  192,023, 
Resht  121,625,  Abadan  110,000,  and  Hamadan 
103,874. 

Education.  The  educational  system  of  the  country 
was  drastically  reformed  during  the  modernizing 
era  of  Riza  Pahlavi.  In  1938  there  were  8,381 
schools,  a  figure  which  during  recent  years  has 
undoubtedly  grown  considerably.  A  university  has 
been  set  up  at  Teheran.  Most  Persians  are  Moslems 
of  the  Shia  sect,  except  for  some  850,000  Sunnis. 
There  are  small  communities  of  Parsees,  Jews,  Ar- 
menians, Nestorians.  Bahaists,  and  others. 

Production.  By  and  large  Iran  is  a  barren  country 
abounding  in  vast  deserts  and  steppes  where  only 
a  sparse  nomadic  population  can  obtain  sustenance. 
Yet  much  of  its  soil  is  fertile  and  only  awaits  irri- 
gation. Despite  these  conditions  Iran  produces  a 
wide  variety  of  grains,  fruits,  and  livestock.  Esti- 
mated yields  of  the  principal  agricultural  products 
(1947-48)  were  (in  metric  tons):  wheat  1,945,- 
163,  barley  775,893,  milled  rice  65,000,  ginned 
cotton  17,500,  dates  110,000,  raisins  20,000,  sugar 
51,861,  tobacco  17,500,  and  tea  6,597.  The  number 
of  livestock  is  estimated  as:  13  million  sheep,  6.8 
million  coats,  and  2.5  million  cattle.  Horses,  don- 
keys, and  camels  also  are  raised.  Iran  long  has  been 
a  principal  producer  of  the  poppy  from  which  opi- 
um is  derived.  Industrialization  includes  the  pro- 
duction of  textiles,  carpets,  glass,  and  sugar. 

Many  of  the  mineral  deposits  have  been  only 
partly  explored  and  are  largely  undeveloped.  Oil 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  mineral  product  now 
exploited  in  the  country.  In  southwestern  Iran  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  has  a  large  concession 
on  which  oil  is  produced,  piped  to  refineries  at 
Abadan  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab  and  exported  in  large 
quantities.  In  1949  (11  months)  the  petroleum 
output  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  was  22,- 
395,000  metric  tons  (25,272,000  metric  tons  for 
the  full  year  of  1948). 

Foroign  Trad*.  Imports  for  the  year  1948  totaled 
5,460  million  rials;  exports,  19,008  million  rials, 
The  principal  imports  are  manufactured  goods,  sil- 
verware, and  art  objects.  With  the  exception  of 
sugar  and  tea,  most  of  which  must  be  imported, 
Iran  is  self-sufficient  in  food.  Chief  exports  are  oil, 
carpets,  gum  tragacanth,  cereals,  rice,  fruits,  nuts, 
fibers,  skins,  and  wool. 

Transportation.  The  empire  has  1,424  miles  of 
railroads,  of  which  the  major  railway  line,  the 
Trans-Iranian  Railway,  runs  from  Bandar  Shahpur 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bandar  Shah  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Total  length  of  roads  is  about  15,000  miles,  of 
which  about  1,000  miles  are  asphalted.  Four  inter- 
national and  two  national  airlines  provide  regular 
service  between  Teheran  and  other  points  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe.  The  main  ports  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  Khorramshahr,  Abadan,  and  Ban- 
dar Shahpur.  Chief  Caspian  ports  are  Bandar  Pah- 
lavi, Bandar  Shah,  and  Noshahr.  Government- 
operated  telegraph  lines  connect  the  large  cities  of 
Iran.  There  is  international  cable  and  wireless  serv- 
ice and  a  modern  broadcasting  station. 

Dofonto.  An  American  police  mission  has  been 
reorganizing  the  country's  police  forces.  The  army, 
navy,  and  air  forces  have  also  been  undergoing  re- 


organization. The  country's  territorial  integrity, 
sovereignty,  and  political  independence  were  guar- 
anteed by  a  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Teheran  by 
Great  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Iran  on  Jan.  29, 
1942. 

Financt.  Budget  estimates  (1948-49):  revenue 
7,154  million  rials;  expenditure  8,891  million  rials 
(since  1946  the  official  rate  of  the  rial  has  been 
U.S.$0.03077).  On  Jan.  1,  1948,  the  total  internal 
debt  amounted  to  4,359  million  rials. 

Gov«rnm«nt.  The  reigning  Shah,  Muhammad  Riza 
Pahlavi,  is  a  constitutional  monarch  with  no  more 
power  than  the  king  of  Sweden.  He  came  to  the 
throne  in  1941,  is  the  second  of  his  dynasty,  found- 
ed by  his  father,  Riza  Shah  Pahlavi,  in  1925.  The 
bicameral  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate,  half  of 
which  is  elected  by  the  people  and  half  appointed 
by  the  Shah,  and  the  Majlis,  or  National  Assembly, 
elected  by  universal  male  suffrage.  To  the  legis- 
lature is  responsible  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister,  is  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  the  ministries  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  War,  Finance,  Interior,  Justice,  Education, 
Agriculture,  Health,  National  Economy,  Commu- 
nications, Posts,  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  and 
Labor.  The  country  is  divided  into  ten  major  prov- 
inces, each  called  an  ustan,  and  these  in  turn 
divided  into  sub-units,  or  shahristan.  These  are 
administered  by  governors-general  and  governors, 
respectively,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  to  the 
central  government  and  administers  his  province 
through  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  the 
different  ministries  listed  above.  The  result  is  a 
closely  integrated  central  government. 

Events,  1949.  Internal  Political  Developments.  The 
continuation  of  the  Sa'ed  cabinet  throughout  the 
year  (see  YEAR  BOOK,  Events  of  1948,  p.  277)  in- 
dicated comparative  political  stability,  in  spite  of 
— or  perhaps  because  of — the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  Muhammad  Riza  Shah,  February  4.  This 
outstanding  event  of  the  year  led  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  Shah's  popularity,  prestige,  and  power. 
Most  Iranians  accepted  the  government's  explana- 
tion that  it  was  part  of  a  far-flung  plot  of  the  Tudeh 
(Masses)  Party  in  a  bid  for  revolution  and  power, 
with  the  implication  that  Russia  was  behind  it. 
They  backed  the  government's  outlawry  of  the 
Tudeh,  the  trial  and  condemnation  to  various  prison 
terms  of  twenty  of  the  party's  leaders,  the  tighten- 
ing of  the  press  libel  laws,  as  well  as  pressure  upon 
the  Majlis  to  grant  the  Shah  extended  constitutional 
power. 

As  a  result  His  Majesty  called  for  the  election 
of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  February  28,  which  in 
May  amended  the  constitution  to  permit  the  sov- 
ereign to  dissolve  the  Majlis  when  deadlocked  with 
the  government  and  to  appeal  to  the  electorate  for 
a  fresh  mandate,  provided  that  the  power  was  not 
invoked  twice  on  the  same  issue.  The  Majlis  also 
passed  the  long-delayed  bill  providing  for  the  con- 
stitution of  an  upper  legislative  body,  or  Senate, 
which  was  duly  elected  and  appointed.  Meanwhile 
the  Sixteenth  Majlis  was  electee  in  the  autumn,  and 
together  these  bodies  will  be  inaugurated  by  the 
Shah  early  in  January,  1950,  as  the  first  bicameral 
legislature  in  Iran.  The  Majlis  passed  on  July  14 
an  amended  electoral  law  guaranteeing  a  secret 
ballot;  it  declined  to  act  on  the  government's  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  franchise  to  literate  males,  fearful 
that  this  would  cut  into  the  members' — or  their 
wealthy  sponsors'— -control  of  elections  in  the  prov- 
inces. 

Considerable  misgiving  attended  the  temporary 
transfer  of  approximately  16,000  of  the  country  s 
20,000  gendarmerie  from  the  ministry  of  Interior 
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to  the  army,  especially  since  the  Majlis  had  tabled 
the  bill  authorizing  this  as  a  permanent  change. 
Suspicions,  however,  were  much  allayed  when  the 
Shan  publicly  forbade  military  officers  interfering 
in  polities,  especially  in  elections. 

In  early  November  much  political  excitement  at- 
tended the  assassination  or  the  Minister  of  the 
Court,  Abdul  Husayn  Hazhir,  by  the  same  religious 
fanatic  who  had  a  few  years  before  openly  killed 
a  famous  modern  reformer.  Mullah  Kashani,  a  lead- 
er of  this  clerical  group  of  reactionaries,  had  been 
banished  earlier  in  the  year  when  found  implicated 
with  the  Shah's  would-be  assassin.  Following  Haz- 
hir's  death  the  government  clamped  down  again 
on  the  freedom  lately  granted  to  the  conservative 
clerics  and  religious  groups  in  their  celebration  of 
the  Muharram  mourning  for  the  martyred  Shi'a 
Imams. 

7/ie  Seven-r*or  Plan.  By  late  summer  the  final 
report  of  Overseas  Consultants  was  presented  to 
the  Iranian  Government.  During  the  autumn  con- 
tracts were  concluded  for  the  initial  stages  of  its 
implementation.  The  result  of  several  years  of  de- 
tailed study,  the  plan  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$650  million  in  seven  years,  one  third  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  oil  royalties,  one  third  by  local  capital 
and  loans,  one  third  by  loans  from  international 
funds  to  be  repaid  by  future  oil  royalties.  The  plan 
is  directed  primarily  at  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
basic  industry  of  agriculture,  communications,  and 
social  services  in  hygiene  and  education  for  the 
rural  population. 

Foreign  Re/of  ions.  Iranian  relations  with  nearby 
Muslim  states  remained  cordial  for  the  most  part. 
Negotiations  for  the  rectification  of  borders  were 
earned  on  with  Pakistan  and  Iraq.  Toward  the 
year's  end  difficulties  with  Iraq  arose  over  the  treat- 
ment of  Iranian  nationals  there,  with  Iran  serving 
notice  of  expulsion  on  all  Iraqi  citizens  domiciled 
in  Iran.  Diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  were 
established  June  9. 

Difficulties  in  Iranian-British  relations  mainly 
concerned  economic  concessions.  Iran  declared  that 
the  concession  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Iran  would 
not  be  renewed,  that  whatever  its  future  function 
it  must  drop  its  "imperial"  title.  Protracted  negotia- 
tions with  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  finally 
brought  a  revised  concessionary  agreement  much 
more  favorable  to  Iran,  but  a  recalcitrant  minority 
in  the  Majlis  refused  ratification  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  not  favorable  enough. 

Relations  with  Russia  continued  strained,  al- 
though toward  the  year's  end  there  was  a  notice- 
able reduction  in  Soviet  pressure,  which  during  the 
year  had  been  expressed  in  repeated  provocative 
border  clashes  of  troops,  radio  and  press  attacks, 
and  direct  diplomatic  action.  Iran  resolutely  resist- 
ed every  form  of  pressure  applied,  made  no  secret 
of  her  alignment  with  the  West  in  her  effort  to 
maintain  her  independence. 

This  meant  the  strengthening  of  ties  with  the 
United  States.  On  March  21,  the  first  day  of  the 
Iranian  New  Year,  the  Voice  of  America  began 
daily  broadcasts  in  Persian  which  have  gained  a 
large  audience.  The  first  shipment  of  surplus  mili- 
tary equipment  previously  negotiated  was  received 
by  Iran  from  the  United  States  at  this  time.  The 
American  Secretary  of  State  denounced  as  "false 
and  demonstrably  untrue"  Soviet  press  and  radio 
charges  that  Iran  was  being  converted  into  an 
American  military  base.  At  the  same  time  he  as- 
serted that  continuing  United  States  interest  in 
Middle  East  security,  particularly  in  Greece,  Tur- 
key, and  Iran,  had  not  been  decreased  by  the  ne- 
gotiations leading  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 


His  Majesty  the  Shah  toured  the  United  States 
between  November  16  and  December  28.  The  first 
Asiatic  ruler  officially  to  visit  the  United  States, 
every  courtesy  of  government  and  people  was  ac- 
corded him.  Receiving  a  favorable  press,  the  young 
ruler  made  an  excellent  impression  wherever  he 
went,  and  undoubtedly  gained  for  his  country  wider 
knowledge,  new  understanding,  and  deeper  sym- 
pathy from  the  American  people.  He  himself  also 
probably  gained  invaluable  first-hand  contact  with 
American  life  and  democracy.  Only  the  coming 
years  could  determine  the  value  of  the  visit. 

— T.  CUYLER  YOUNG 

IRAQ  (Mesopotamia).  An  Arab  constitutional  mon- 
archy covering  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  river  basins  in  Asia. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  116,600  square  miles, 
of  which  23,000  are  cultivated  and  an  addition- 
al 39,000  cultivable.  Population  (1947  census): 
4,799,500.  Eighty  percent  of  the  population  is  Arab 
with  an  important  Kurdish  minority  of  12  percent 
(on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers),  zealously 
guarding  its  cultural  identity.  94  percent  are  Mos- 
lems ( including  the  Kurds),  almost  equally  divided 
between  Sunnis  and  Shias^  the  rest  are  Christians 
(101,375)  and  Jews.  Iraq's  potential  agricultural 
resources  could  support  many  more  than  the  pres- 
ent population,  as  the  country  did  in  the  ninth 
century.  Chief  cities:  Baghdad  (capital)  about 
500,000  inhabitants;  Mosul,  about  160,000;  Basra 
(port)  about  86,000. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  free  and  compul- 
sory. In  1946-47,  in  addition  to  the  13  foreign 
schools  with  over  1,700  pupils,  there  were  about 
1,050  primary  schools  with  almost  150,000  pupils; 
about  140  secondary  schools  with  over  20,000  pu- 
pils; 15  technical  schools  (agriculture,  commerce, 
nursing,  teachers'  training,  etc.)  with  over  2,000 
pupils,  and  8  colleges  with  almost  4,000  students. 
Among  the  many  students  studying  abroad  in 
1948-49  were  250  in  the  United  States,  at  govern- 
ment expense. 

Production.  Iraq  produces  80  percent  of  the  dates 
shipped  in  the  international  market.  Record  crops 
were  expected  in  the  1949—50  season  of  wheat 
(500,000  metric  tons),  barley  (850,000),  and  rice 
(350,000).  Livestock,  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries, includes  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  horses,  and 
buffaloes.  Tobacco  growing  and  cigarette  manu- 
facturing have  been  increasing.  Most  important  is 
the  petroleum  industry  controlled  by  three  large 
concessionaires.  The  principal  oilfield,  at  Kirkuk, 
connects  with  the  Mediterranean  by  pipelines  to 
Beirut  and  Haifa.  Oil  production  in  1948  totaled 
3,438,000  metric  tons,  substantially  lower  than  that 
in  1947  because  of  the  government  embargo  on  oil 
flowing  to  Haifa  in  Israel. 

Foreign  Trade.  Chief  exports  are  oil,  dates,  live- 
stock, grain,  raw  cotton  and  wool,  hides  and  skins. 
In  1948  exports  amounted  to  ID  (Iraqi  Dinars) 
19.8  million  and  imports,  to  ID46.1  million.  Im- 
ports totaling  ID9.6  million  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1949  were  22  percent  below  the  equivalent  period 
of  1948  while  exports  were  21  percent  less. 

Communications.  Iraqi  State  Railways  operates 
over  1,500  miles  of  important  tracks.  There  are 
about  4,200  miles  of  roads,  1,500  miles  of  which 
are  surfaced.  Iraqi  Airways  and  foreign  lines  serv- 
ice Iraq  airports.  The  government  runs  a  broad- 
casting station  at  Baghdad,  and  operates  telephone 
and  telegraph  facilities. 

Financ..  The  regular  1949-50  state  budget  pro- 
vided for  expenditures  totaling  ID25  million  with 
an  expected  surplus  of  ID1  million,  due  to  im- 
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proved  economic  conditions,  record  crop  prospects, 
and  the  end  of  the  Palestine  war.  Currency  in  cir- 
culation in  June  was  ID35.5  million.  The  cost  of 
living  was  504  in  August  ( 1937  =  100)  compared 
with  681  the  previous  August.  Following  the  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound  the  Iraqi  dinar  was 
worth  $2.80. 

Government.  King  Faisal  II,  grandson  of  King 
Faisal  I  (brother  of  Jordan's  King  Abdullah),  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1921,  is  represented  during 
his  minority  by  the  Regent,  Emir  Abdul  Illah.  The 
1925  constitution  provides  for  a  Parliament  con- 
sisting of  a  Senate  appointed  by  the  King  for  8-year 
terms  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  every  4 
years,  one  deputy  to  every  20,000  males  over  21, 
totaling  138  in  1947.  The  Senate's  size  is  limited 
to  one-fourth  that  of  the  Chamber.  The  King  ap- 
points the  Prime  Minister  and  both  select  a  Caoinet 
of  7  or  more  ministers.  On  Dec.  10,  1949,  a  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  by  Ah'  Jawdat,  former  Iraqi 
Ambassador  to  Washington. 

Events,  1949.  In  January  a  new  cabinet  was 
formed  with  pro-British  General  Nun  al-Said  as 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Interior.  But  the 
political  changes  resulted  in  no  improvement  of  the 
economic  situation.  Business  remained  stagnant  and 
the  Finance  Ministry  was  forced  to  take  strict  meas- 
ures to  reduce  government  expenditures.  By  No- 
vember Nuri  al-Said's  cabinet  was  forced  to  resign. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  result  of  demands,  by  sources 
from  which  the  government  hoped  to  obtain  a  loan, 
that  Iraq  set  its  house  in  order  first. 

Economic  Deve/opmenf.  The  1949-50  capital  works 
budget,  separate  from  the  regular  state  budget,  al- 
located oil  royalties  to  military  installations,  irriga- 
gation  and  other  public  works.  A  long-term  de- 
velopment program  for  water  storage  and  dam 
projects  was  being  prepared  in  connection  with  a 
possible  loan  from  the  International  Bank.  (See 
ARAB  LEAGUE  AFFAIRS  and  PALESTINE.) 

— DOROTHEA  SEELYE  FRANCK 

IRELAND,  Northern.  A  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
consisting  of  the  6  counties  and  2  parliamentary 
boroughs  in  northern  Ireland  ( Ulster ) .  Capital, 
Belfast. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  is  5,499  square 
miles.  Population  (1947  census):  1,335,823,  of 
whom  about  one-third  lived  in  Belfast,  the  only 
large  city. 

Education  and  lUliaion.  Educational  facilities 
(1947-48):  1,656  public  elementary  schools  with 
185,418  pupils;  77  secondary  schools,  66  technical 
schools,  and  49  others,  with  52,097  students;  and 
the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast,  with  2,685  stu- 
dents. The  latest  available  figures  show  religious 
affiliation  as  follows:  33  percent  Roman  Catholic, 
31  percent  Presbyterian,  27  percent  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  remaining  9  percent  in  smaller  de- 
nominations or  unclassified. 

Production.  Agriculture,  linen,  and  shipbuilding 
are  the  three  basic  industries.  Field  crops  in  1948 
yielded  ( long  tons ) :  wheat  400,000  ( approx. ) ;  oats 
750,000;  barley  100,000.  On  June  1,  1949,  oats 
occupied  374,000  of  the  I  million  cultivated  acres 
and  potatoes  187,000.  Cattle  reported  on  that  date 
were  980,000,  sheep  645,000,  and  pigs  458,000. 
There  are  90,000  farms  in  Ulster. 

The  linen  industry  is  the  most  important  dollar- 
earning  enterprise  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  flax 
production  was  subsidized  for  3  years  beginning 
in  1949.  The  Belfast  shipyards  have  a  capacity  of 
200,000  tons  output  a  year  (for  combined  United 
Kingdom  ship-construction  figures  see  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN). 


Foroign  Trod*.  Exports  totaled  £  159.2  million  in 
1948  (£147  in  1947);  imports  £177.4  million 
(£157.6  in  1947),  yielding  a  trade  deficit  of 
£18.2  million.  Chief  trade  was  with  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States,  the  chief  foreign  customer,  took 
£2.1  million  Northern  Ireland  exports  in  1948. 

Financ*.  The  budget  statement  of  May,  1949, 
showed  revenue  in  1948-49  at  £65  million;  ex- 
penditure at  £45  million.  The  imperial  contri- 
bution was  £20  million.  Taxation  in  general 
corresponds  to  that  in  Great  Britain. 

Transportation.  Railway  standard-gage  mileage  is 
644.  In  1948  the  Northern  Ireland  Road  Transport 
Board  operated  858  busses  and  1,177  freight  ve- 
hicles. 

Oovcrnmont.  Although  Northern  Ireland  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  repre- 
sented by  12  members  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  the  country  exercises  a  degree  of  local 
autonomy  through  a  Parliament  of  its  own  and  a 
Cabinet  responsible  thereto.  The  Parliament  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  2  ex-officio,  and  24  elected 
members,  and  a  House  of  Commons  of  52  mem- 
bers, all  elected.  As  a  result  of  the  election  on  Feb. 
10,  1949,  the  Unionist  Party  remained  in  power, 
with  37  of  the  52  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Governor,  Vice  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Gran- 
ville;  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Basil  S.  Brooke. 

Evonts,  1949.  A  general  election  was  called  in  Jan- 
uary to  take  place  February  10.  The  passing  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  bill  by  the  Eire  Parliament 
made  it  desirable  for  Northern  Ireland  to  reaffirm 
its  intention  to  remain  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  disavow  association  with 
the  Republic  of  Ireland.  The  results  confirmed  the 
historic  Ulster  position,  giving  the  Unionist  Party 
a  majority  of  22  over  all  other  parties,  as  against 
a  majority  of  18  at  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
January.  The  standing  of  the  parties  after  the  elec- 
tion was  as  follows.  Unionist,  37;  Nationalist,  9; 
Independent  Unionist,  2:  Independent,  2;  Socialist 
Republican,  1;  Independent  Labour,  1. 

Disputes  with  Irish  Republic.  On  February  9  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Basil  Brooke  offered  to  cooperate  with 
the  Irish  Republic  in  a  common  defense  policy  as 
long  as  Ulster's  position,  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  was  not  affected.  The  offer,  made 
on  the  eve  of  the  general  election,  was  prompted 
in  part  by  the  declaration  of  Sean  MacBride,  Irish 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  that  his  nation  could 
not  join  the  Atlantic  Pact  as  long  as  Ireland  was 
partitioned.  On  February  21,  the  Northern  Ireland 
Labour  Party  announced  that  it  was  discontinuing 
relationship  with  the  Labour  Party  in  Eire,  be- 
cause of  trie  latter 's  decision  to  form  branches  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Public  opinion  in  Northern  Ireland  reached  a 
high  state  of  tension  while  the  Ireland  bill  was 
under  consideration  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons in  May,  because  of  the  hostile  response  in 
Eire  to  the  section  of  the  bill  guaranteeing  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Northern  Ireland  unless  the  Par- 
liament of  Northern  Ireland  should  decide  other- 
wise. In  general,  however,  the  intemperance  of 
word  and  action  which  characterized  the  preelec- 
tion period  was  avoided  in  Northern  Ireland,  and, 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  London,  the  tension 
in  Ulster  lessened. 

Civil  Uborf  Jos.  The  Government  announced  on  Au- 
gust 26  that  41  regulations  under  the  Civil  Au- 
thorities (Special  Powers)  Act,  including  the  pow- 
er of  internment  without  trial,  were  revoked.  The 
regulations  were  contained  in  legislation  passed  in 
1922  (the  year  in  which  the  Northern  Ireland  Par- 
liament first  exercised  its  functions)  and  in  1933, 
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to  deal  with  disturbances  engendered  by  Republi- 
cans and  Anti-Partitionists. 

The  revocation  of  powers  which  "constituted  a 
genuine  threat  to  the  British  conception  of  civil 
liberty"  (London  Economist,  Sept.  3,  1949)  was 
apparently  a  consequence  of  the  confidence  and 
security  felt  by  members  of  the  Government  after 
the  decisive  results  of  the  February  general  elec- 
tion. There  had  been  no  internees  under  the  Act  for 
several  years  and  only  5  long-term  prisoners  were 
serving  sentences  for  offenses  against  the  regula- 
tions. The  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  retained  the 
power  to  ban  meetings  and  it  continued  to  be  il- 
legal to  belong  to  subversive  organizations  or  to 
own  or  display  the  tricolor  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

IRELAND,  Republic  of.  A  sovereign,  independent  state, 
designated  as  a  republic  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
Bill  1948  and  proclaimed  as  such  Apr.  18,  1949. 
The  country  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  Republic  includes 
the  26  counties  of  Southern  Ireland  called  the  Irish 
Free  State,  1922-1937,  and  Eire,  1937-1949.  Cap- 
ital, Dublin. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  26  counties 
is  27,137  square  miles.  Population  (1946  census): 
2,953,452.  Chief  cities:  Dublin,  506,635  inhabit- 
ants; Cork,  75,361;  Limerick,  42,987;  Waterford, 
28,332. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
free  and  compulsory.  The  Irish  language  is  re- 
quired in  the  4,946  national  schools.  Many  of  the 
404  (1948)  secondary  schools,  which  are  private, 
are  religious  establishments.  There  are  two  uni- 
versities: the  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity  Col- 
lege )  and  the  National  University  of  Ireland,  which 
has  three  constituent  colleges.  Total  university  en- 
rollment in  1947-48  was  7,202  About  94  percent 
of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  re- 
mainder divided  among  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  other  denominations. 

Production.  Agriculture  and  grazing  occupy  al- 
most one  half  of  the  people  and  nearly  three  fourths 
of  the  total  land  area.  Acreage  in  1947:  hay,  2,021,- 
000;  oats,  880,000;  wheat,  518,000;  potatoes,  385,- 
430.  Total  value  of  agricultural  output  was  £12,- 
659,000  in  1947.  Livestock  (1948):  cattle,  3,920,- 
922;  sheep,  2,057,717;  pigs,  457,065;  horses,  339,- 
680.  Total  value  of  fish  landed  in  1947,  £653,748. 
Peat  production  (1948)  reached  200,000  tons. 

Chief  manufactured  products  according  to  the 
1946  census  of  industrial  production,  by  gross  value 
of  output:  tobacco,  £14.6  million;  grain  milling, 
£14.3  million;  bread,  flour  and  products,  £9.4 
million;  brewing,  £9.3  million.  Other  manufacture 
was  widely  diversified. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Imports  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1949  were  £63.9  million;  exports  £27.6,  leaving 
the  heavily  adverse  balance  of  £36.3  or  57  per- 
cent, compared  with  73  percent  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1948.  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land took  almost  90  percent  of  the  exports,  which 
were  chiefly  live  animals  and  food,  drink,  and  to- 
bacco; but  supplied  only  a  little  more  than  one  half 
of  Irish  imports  (chiefly  textiles,  machinery,  vehi- 
cles, and  other  manufactures).  The  amount  of 
goods  sent  to  the  United  States  was  negligible 
(  £0.1  million)  but  £8.7  million  worth  of  Ameri- 
can goods,  including  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco  leaf, 
were  brought  in,  partly  as  EGA  shipments.  Ire- 
land's trade  deficit  was  met  from  invisible  items, 
including  foreign  investment,  immigrant  remit- 
tances, tourist  expenditures,  and  drawing  on  for- 
eign reserves,  as  well  as  through  Marshall  Aid. 


Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949-50  placed 
revenue  at  £73.4  million;  expenditure  at  £73.1 
million,  with  a  resulting  small  surplus.  Customs 
were  the  chief  source  of  revenue,  income  tax  the 
second,  and  excises  the  third. 

Transportation.  Railway  mileage  in  1947  was 
2,782.  Inland  waterway  mileage  was  566.  A  bill 
nationalizing  transport  was  published  Oct.  14, 
1949.  Aer  Lingus  (Irish  Air  Lines )  showed  an  op- 
erating loss  of  £162,850  in  1948-49  ( £612,432 
in  the  preceding  year). 

Gov«rnm«nt.  Under  the  Constitution  proclaimed 
on  Dec.  29,  1937,  the  President  is  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote  for  7  years.  The  Oireachtas  (Parliament) 
consists  of  two  houses:  the  Dail  Eireann  ( House  of 
Representatives)  of  147  members  and  the  Seanad 
Eireann  ( Senate )  of  60  members.  Executive  power 
is  exercised  by  the  Government,  which  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Dail.  The  President,  Sean  T.  O'Kelly, 
was  elected  in  1945. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  election  on  Feb.  18, 
1948,  the  following  parties  were  returned  to  the 
Dail:  Fianna  Fail  (Soldiers  of  Destiny),  68;  Fine 
Gael  (United  Irish),  31;  Labor  Party,  14;  Clann  na 
Poblachta  (New  Republican),  10;  Farmers,  7;  Na- 
tional Labor,  5;  Independents,  12.  Prime  Minister, 
John  A.  Costello  (Fine  Gael);  Minister  for  Exter- 
nal Affairs,  Sean  MacBride  (Clann  na  Poblachta). 

Evonts,  1949.  The  date  on  which  Eire  was  to  be- 
come the  Republic  of  Ireland  under  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  Act,  passed  December,  1948,  was  set  by 
the  Government  for  Easter  Monday,  April  18,  the 
thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  1916  Easter  upris- 
ing. April  18  was  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  a  21- 
gun  salute  in  Dublin  at  one  minute  after  midnight, 
and  by  appropnate  celebrations  throughout  the 
day.  Prime  Minister  Atlee  and  President  Truman 
sent  congratulatory  messages.  The  former  said  in 
part:  "We  have  many  ties  of  kinship  and  common 
interests  and  I  look  forward  with  complete  confi- 
dence to  the  maintenance  of  a  close  and  cordial 
friendship  between  our  two  countries." 

Anti-Partition  Agitation.  With  the  full  establish- 
ment of  the  country  as  an  independent  republic 
outside  the  British  Commonwealth,  Ireland's  cam- 
paign to  obtain  the  territory  of  Northern  Ireland 
was  intensified,  although  in  the  general  election  of 
February  10  tne  people  of  Northern  Ireland  had 
decisively  reaffirmed  their  refusal  to  join  the  Re- 
public (See  IRELAND,  NORTHERN).  On  April  18 
demonstrations  were  organized  in  English  cities 
against  partition,  and  at  the  London  meeting  a 
message  from  Prime  Minister  Costello  was  read. 

The  agitation  was  at  its  height  during  the  course 
through  the  British  House  of  Commons  of  the  Ire- 
land bill  guaranteeing  privileges  to  Irish  citizens 
and  defining  the  position  of  Northern  Ireland.  The 
bill  was  published  on  May  3,  and  within  a  few  days 
Costello  and  de  Valera  had  put  aside  their  political 
differences  to  plan  a  campaign  against  the  clause 
in  the  bill  guaranteeing  that  no  change  would  be 
made  in  the  constitutional  position  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, without  the  consent  of  that  country's  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  Dail,  on  May  8,  Prime  Minister  Costello 
proposed  a  motion  calling  on  Great  Britain  to  end 
the  "present  occupation  or  our  6  northeastern  coun- 
tries. In  Dublin  placards  were  posted  bearing  the 
words  "Arm  now  to  take  the  North."  Costello  told 
the  Dail  that  the  British  Government  urged  the 
passage  of  the  bill  "to  snatch  for  themselves,  in  the 
coming  election^  some  sort  of  advantage  over  their 
Tory  opponents'  and  threatened  that  "we  can  hit 
Britain  in  her  prestige,  in  her  pride  and  in  her 
pocket."  De  Valera  tolci  the  Daif that  the  bill  was 
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designed  by  some  one  who  wished  to  give  Ireland 
"a  slap  in  the  face." 

The  type  of  attack  chosen  by  Ireland  had  an  ef- 
fect opposite  to  that  intended,  and  the  bill  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  11  by  a  vote  of  317  to  12.  It  then  became  pos- 
sible to  discuss  the  unique  privileges  granted  by  it 
to  Irish  citizens  in  England. 

Prfv//*ges  for  the  Jri*J».  The  special  rights  granted 
by  the  Ireland  Act  to  Irish  citizens  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  included  all  of  those  that  they  en- 
joyed while  Eire  was  still  a  member  of  the  Com- 
monwealth: they  could  vote,  for  example;  enter 
the  professions;  and  own  British  ships.  It  had  been 
agreed  earlier  that  Ireland,  as  a  republic,  would 
continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  imperial  prefer- 
ence. No  legislation  was  to  use  such  expressions  as 
"foreign"  or  "foreigners"  in  referring  to  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  or  its  inhabitants. 

Although  the  relations  of  Eire  with  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  improved  after  the  Ireland 
bill  was  passed,  a  number  of  minor  readjustments 
occurred  in  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  June 
Ireland  reimposed  the  prewar  import  duties  on 
linen  and  other  textiles,  with  20-25  percent  prefer- 
ences for  British  and  Canadian  goods. 

In  November,  Prime  Minister  Costello  an- 
nounced a  new  financial  policy  which  was  to  lead 
to  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  Ireland's  sterling  assets, 
amounting  to  £225  million,  held  in  Britain.  In 
November  it  was  announced  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  that  in  order  to  stop  illegal  traffic  in 
high-priced  foods  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland, 
imports  of  canned  and  dried  fruits,  confectionery 
and  similar  products  would  be  prohibited  after 
Jan.  1,  1950.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

IRON  AND  STEEL.  The  record-breaking  demand  for 
steel  products  that  has  been  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  postwar  market  gave  way  early  in 
1949  to  the  insistence  of  management  for  reduc- 
tions of  high-priced  inventories.  Steel  demand 
reached  its  lowest  ebb  during  the  week  of  July  5 
when  output  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  dropped 
to  62  percent  of  rated  capacity.  Thereafter  there 
was  a  gradual  improvement  in  demand,  fostered  by 
the  threat  of  strikes  in  the  steel  and  coal  industries. 

A  strike  of  steelworkers,  estimated  to  have  shut 
down  90  percent  of  the  industry,  began  October  1 
and  continued  for  a  month  to  6  weeks,  each  pro- 
ducer settling  with  the  union  independently.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  demand  was  again  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  industry  to  care  for  with  rea- 
sonable delivery  time,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
flat-rolled  and  tubular  products.  The  steel  strike 
caused  a  loss  of  production  estimated  at  10  million 
tons.  Production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1949 
was  77,860,943  short  tons  which  represented  an 
average  of  81  percent  of  capacity.  December  oper- 
ations averaged  97.9  percent  of  capacity.  Produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  and  ferroalloys  in  blast  furnaces 
during  1949  was  approximately  59.5  million  short 
tons,  84.4  percent  of  capacity. 

During  the  year  additions  to  steel  plants  were 
made  totaling  3,271,870  short  tons,  which  brings 
the  nation's  annual  steel  capacity  to  99,392,800 
tons.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  openhearth  furnace 
capacity  was  86,984,490  tons;  electric  furnace  ca- 
pacity was  6,871,310  tons;  and  bessemer  furnace 
capacity  was  5,537,000  tons.  Blast  furnace  capacity, 
for  hot  metal,  pig  iron  and  some  ferroalloys,  was 
raised  nearly  a  million  tons  during  the  year  to  71,- 
497,540  tons.  The  coke  oven  capacity  of  the  indus- 
try was  increased  by  a  half  million  tons  to  65,469,- 
240 
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The  outlook  for  the  steel  industry  in  1950  will 
be  determined  very  largely  by  the  rate  of  demand 
for  automobiles.  In  1949  this  industry  was  the 
heaviest  consumer  of  finished  steel  products,  tak- 
ing 20  percent  of  total  shipments  estimated  at  57.5 
million  short  tons.  This  rate  was  3  percent  higher 
than  shipments  to  the  automobile  industry  in  1948, 
and  5  percent  higher  than  in  prewar  1939.  Total 
shipments  of  finished  steel  in  1948  were  65,973,000 
tons.  The  construction  and  maintenance  field  was 
the  next  largest  consumer  of  finished  steel  in  1949, 
taking  an  estimated  15.74  percent.  Oil,  gas,  water 
and  mining  took  8.94  percent;  the  container  indus- 
try took  8.67  percent;  Railroads  took  7.84  percent; 
machinery  ana  tools,  7.5  percent;  export,  6.80  per- 
cent; pressing,  forming  and  stamping  took  5.28 
percent;  agriculture,  4.19  percent;  and  shipbuild- 
ing, 1.29  percent. 

A  nationwide  survey  of  the  consumption  of  rolled 
and  drawn  steel  in  1948  conducted  by  The  Iron 
Age  in  1949  showed  Michigan  to  be  the  leading 
steel  consuming  state,  accounting  for  15.39  per- 
cent of  total  steel  consumption.  Illinois  was  next 
with  12.85  percent;  followed  by  Ohio  with  12.26 
percent;  Pennsylvania,  11.96;  New  York,  7.04;  Wis- 
consin, 6.66;  Indiana,  5.48;  California,  4.56;  New 
Jersey,  3.66;  Massachusetts,  2.88;  and  Connecticut, 
2.60  percent.  The  principal  products  shipped  in 
1949  were:  cold-rolled  sheets  11.8  percent  of  the 
total;  hot-rolled  bars  and  light  shapes,  11.0  per- 
cent; hot-rolled  sheets,  10.6  percent;  plates,  9.9 
percent;  structural  shapes,  6.3  percent;  and  pipe, 
10.3  percent. 

The  extremes  of  steel  demand  during  the  year 
were  responsible  for  drastic  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  the  steel  market.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  gray  market  was  in  full  flower  and  high-cost 
conversion  deals  were  commonplace.  The  gray 
market  died  in  the  spring,  but  conversion  deals 
lingered  on  due  to  iron-clad  long  term  contracts, 
particularly  in  the  automobile  industry.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  however,  the  steel  shortages  following 
the  strike  gave  birth  to  new  conversion  deals  and 
isolated  instances  of  gray-market  sales  were  re- 
ported. During  the  summer,  nonintegrated  steel 
producers  who  had  been  charging  premium  prices 
made  reductions  to  the  competitive  levels. 

Prices  of  steel  products  were  reduced  during  the 
year  due  to  the  competitive  market,  but  they  ad- 
vanced again  in  December  beyond  the  year-open- 
ing levels.  The  Iron  Age  Composite  Price  for  fin- 
ished steel  opened  the  year  at  3.720  cents  per  lb., 
from  which  it  declined  by  June  to  3.705  cents.  The 
Composite  Price  at  year  end  was  3,837  cents  per 
lb.  The  Iron  Age  Composite  Price  gives  considera- 
tion only  to  changes  in  base  price.  Since  the  major 
increases  were  made  in  extra  charges  (for  gage, 
width,  order  quantity,  composition,  treatment,  etc. ) 
this  index  does  not  reflect  the  full  extent  of  the 
price  increases.  Steel  producers  explained  the  in- 
creases were  needed  to  meet  higher  pension  costs, 
freight  rate  increases,  the  higher  cost  of  the  three- 
day  coal  mine  week,  and  higher  raw  materials  costs. 

Almost  all  steel  producers  adhered  to  the  f.o.b. 
mill  method  of  pricing  steel  during  1949,  having 
abandoned  the  time  honored  system  of  absorbing 
freight  to  meet  competition  at  recognized  basing 
points  under  attack  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. A  bill  was  pending  in  Congress  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  introduced  by  Senator  O'Mahoney 
(Wyoming),  to  permit  freight  absorption  to  meet 
competition  on  a  limited  basis. 

An  important  new  trend  in  the  steel  industry  has 
been  touched  off  by  the  industry's  inability  to  ab- 
sorb freight  to  meet  competition  at  basing  points, 
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But  this  change  might  have  occurred  eventually 
due  to  the  very  significant  increases  in  freight  rates 
in  the  postwar  period  regardless  of  the  FTC  action. 
Pittsburgh  has  always  been  the  major  producing 
center  for  steel  due  to  its  closeness  to  raw  materials 
such  as  coking  coal,  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  and 
limestone  from  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Other  major  producing  areas  include  Chicago, 
the  Cleveland- Youngstown  area,  both  accessible  to 
Creat  Lakes  shipping,  and  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
area.  Consumption  of  steel  products  in  the  western 
Pennsylvania  area  has  always  been  small  by  com- 
parison with  the  tremendous  production  of  the 
Pittsburgh-area  mills.  So  it  has  been  customary  for 
them  to  absorb  freight  to  ship  into  the  Detroit 
consuming  area  in  competition  with  Chicago  and 
Cleveland- Youngstown  mills,  and  into  the  eastern 
consuming  areas  of  Philadelphia  and  industrial 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  New  England  in  com- 
petition with  major  eastern  mills  located  at  Buffalo,' 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  and  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Eastern  capacity  has  not  been  sufficient,  hereto- 
fore to  supply  the  steel  requirements  of  the  rapidly 
growing  eastern  market.  In  1949,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  announced  a  program  to  double  its  sheet  ca- 
pacity at  Buffalo  and  to  increase  its  sheet  capacity 
at  Sparrows  Point  by  40  percent.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  which  has  heretofore  had  no  integrated 
eastern  mill  has  acquired  a  large  tract  near  Tren- 
ton, N.J.,  on  the  Delaware  River  where  a  fully  in- 
tegrated steel  plant  will  be  built.  These  develop- 
ments will  sound  the  death  knell  for  Pittsburgh  as 
the  nation's  primary  steel  producing  area.  Older 
facilities  there  will  be  retired  as  the  new  eastern 
capacity  is  completed. 

New  steel  capacity  will  be  located  from  now  on 
at  seaboard  or  deepwater  sites  where  they  will  have 
access  to  foreign  iron  ores.  The  reserves  of  high- 
grade  shipping  quality  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  are  within  sight  of  exhaustion.  There  are 
still  huge  reserves  of  the  lower  iron  content  mag- 
netic tacomte  ores  in  the  region,  but  they  must  be 
treated  to  bring  up  the  iron  content  before  ship- 
ping. This  process,  known  as  beneficiation,  involves 
sintering  and  agglomeration.  It  represents  plant 
investment  which  will  increase  the  cost  of  domestic 
ores. 

At  present  there  are  12  ore  beneficiation  facili- 
ties operated  by  steel  producers  and  mining  inter- 
ests on  a  laboratory  or  pilot  plant  scale.  Shipments 
of  beneficiated  iron  ore  have  been  rising  rapidly. 
Shipments  in  1949  are  estimated  at  28  million  long 
tons.  Total  shipments  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 
were  69,556,269  long  tons.  Domestic  production 
of  iron  ore  was  84,313,000  long  tons.  The  iron  ore 
reserves  of  Minnesota  were  estimated  at  960,266,- 
000  long  tons  in  May,  1949,  of  which  about  94 
percent  lies  in  the  Mesabi  Range. 

The  domestic  steel  industry  expects  to  supple- 
ment its  use  of  domestic  iron  ore  with  foreign  ores 
to  a  much  'greater  extent  than  heretofore.  Five  steel 
producers  will  participate  in  the  development  of 
the  rich  Quebec-Labrador  area  being  opened  up 
by  the  Hollinger-Hanna  interests.  They  are  Repub- 
lic Steel  Corp.,  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  National  Steel 
Corp.,  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  and  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Proven  reserves  of  the  small  area 
staked  out  are  325  million  tons.  Reserves  of  the 
entire  district  are  expected  to  reach  one  thousand 
million  tons. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  is  now  developing  an 
immense  deposit  of  high-grade  iron  ore  in  Vene- 
zuela near  the  Caroni  ana  Orinoco  Rivers.  Within 
5  years  the  company  expects  to  be  shipping  ore  at 
an  initial  rate  of  10  million  tons  a  year.  Bethlehem 


Steel  Co.  has  developed  a  large  deposit  of  high 
grade  ore  at  El  Pao,  also  near  the  Orinoco,  from 
which  it  will  begin  shipping  in  1950.  The  ore  of 
Venezuela  is  located  in  a  mountainous  region  at 
depths  such  as  to  permit  the  use  of  open  pit  min- 
ing. 

Technical  developments  in  the  steel  industry 
include  the  development  of  a  continuous  fusion 
process  permitting  the  use  of  iron-bearing  ore  of 
any  degree  of  fineness  as  feed  for  openhearth  fur- 
naces. The  cost  of  converting  fines  to  a  suitable  size 
and  density  for  the  openhearth  is  reported  to  be 
about  eoual  to  the  downdraft  sintering  process. 

A  turbo-hearth  furnace  has  been  developed  to 
produce  steel  of  openhearth  quality,  low  in  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus,  from  basic  iron.  This  tvpe  of 
furnace,  an  outgrowth  of  work  on  acid  and  basic 
side  blown  converters,  combines  the  primary  ad- 
vantages of  the  openhearth  and  the  bessemer  fur- 
nace. The  four-high  reversing  hot-mill,  with  hot- 
coiling  furnaces  on  either  sioe  permits  heavy  re- 
ductions to  gage  under  favorable  rolling  tempera- 
tures and  without  intermediate  anneals  and  pick- 
ling. Installations  of  this  type  of  mill  cut  aown 
capital  investment,  as  compared  with  the  continu- 
ous mill,  and  lend  flexibility  of  operation. 

The  electric  ingot  process  has  been  developed 
for  the  continuous  melting  of  complex  alloys,  there- 
by conserving  on  strategic  alloys  conventionally 
lost  in  the  form  of  plant  scrap.  Iron,  supplied  to 
the  melt  in  the  form  of  strip  in  coils,  is  passed 
through  tube  forming  machinery  to  become  a  cy- 
lindrical electrode.  Alloys  are  added  through  sepa- 
rate metering  devices.  Current  discharge  takes 
place  below  a  slag  blanket.  By  this  process,  small 
and  large  ingots  can  be  produced  with  a  good  sur- 
face and  sound  and  pipeless  structure.  There  is  no 
contamination  of  the  melt  from  a  refractory  fur- 
nace lining.  Melting  and  casting  to  size  is  done  on 
a  continuous  basis. 

Induction  stirring  of  the  furnace  melt  has  been 
developed  for  improved  quality  and  cleanliness  of 
steel  and  quick  homogeneity  of  the  melt.  There  is 
a  significant  saving  in  melt  time  and  an  increase  in 
steel  output.  Slagging  conditions  are  improved  and 
temperature  control  is  reliable.  World  steel  ingot 
production  declined  slightly  in  1949  to  approxi- 
mately 164,973,000  short  tons.  World  pig  iron  pro- 
duction was  approximately  120  million  short  tons. 
The  output  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  reported  to  oe  23.5  million  short  tons 
in  1949.  U.S.S.R.  pig  iron  production  was  reported 
to  be  19.0  million  short  tons  in  1949.  The  nationali- 
zation of  the  steel  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  enacted  in  1949,  but  the  actual  transfer  of 
ownership  to  the  government  has  been  delayed 
until  after  the  general  election  to  be  held  during 
February  of  1950. 

The  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  of 
principal  producing  nations  in  1949  was  as  fol- 
lows (in  short  tons) :  United  Kingdom,  17.419,248; 
France,  10.146,000;  Germany  (Trizonia)  9,895,- 
000;  Canada  3,211,000:  Belgium  4,185,000;  Japan 
3,135,000;  Czechoslovakia  2,756,000;  Luxembourg 
2,476,000;  Poland  2,315,000;  Italy  2,235,000.  Pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  of  principal  producing  nations 
in  1949  was  as  follows  (in  short  tons):  United 
Kingdom  10,620,000;  France  9,281,000;  Germany 
(Trizonia)  7,743,000;  Belgium  4,036,000;  Luxem- 
bourg 2,587,000;  Canada  2,377,000;  Czechoslo- 
vakia 1,900,000;  Saar  1,745,000;  Poland  1,300,000. 

United  States  exports  of  steel  products  during 
the  first  9  months  reached  4,293,137  short  tons,  the 
principal  export  items  being  tinplate,  sheets,  hot- 
rolled  bars,  structural  shapes,  casing  and  line  pipe. 
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and  semifinished  steel.  Imports  in  the  same  period 
were  only  370,695  short  tons,  principally  structural 
shapes  and  sheet  piling,  and  semifinished  steel. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

ISLAM.  A  tradition  says:  A  Muslim  is  one  from 
whose  hand  and  tongue  other  Muslims  are  free. 
This  descriptive  definition  is  ideal  rather  than  ac- 
tual, as  shown  by  this  year's  events  in  Islamdom — 
the  countries  of  the  world  where  most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  Muslim. 

A  real  definition,  not  unacceptable  to  Muslims, 
is:  Islam  is  the  divinely  authoritative  system  of 
religious  and  social  life  first  taught  by  Muhammad 
as  the  Apostle  of  Allah.  The  system,  while  affect- 
ing all  aspects  of  thought  and  conduct,  prescribes 
five  external  practices,  six  beliefs,  and  the  general 
principle  of  beneficence.  The  required  practices 
are  the  declaration:  "There  is  no  god  at  all  but 
Allah,  (Our 'an  48:29)  and  Muhammad  is  the 
Apostle  of  Allah"  (47:21).  Worship  must  be  per- 
formed five  times  a  day.  An  income  tax  of  2%  to 
10  percent  must  be  paid  annually,  except  by  the 
poor.  Fasting  from  all  physical  refreshment  must 
be  observed  from  before  dawn  until  after  sunset 
every  day  of  Ramadan,  the  ninth  month  of  Islam's 
lunar  year.  Once  in  a  lifetime  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Ka*bah,  or  sanctuary  at  Mecca,  must  be  made,  un- 
less circumstances  prevent.  (The  jihad,  or  Muslim 
war,  never  became  an  unconditional  obligation.) 

Islam's  religious  affirmations  are:  Belief  in  Allah, 
angels,  prophets  (whose  number  is  unspecified), 
revealedl  Scriptures,  including  the  Law  of  Moses, 
the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Qur'an,  Allah's  final  Book.  Belief  in  the 
Last  Day  includes  the  Resurrection,  Judgment  and 
then  Paradise  or  the  Fire,  which  is  Purgatory  for 
believers. 

The  sixth  article  affirms  the  Decree  of  Good  and 
Evil:  Allah  is  the  sole  Agent  of  all  activity  in  the 
universe.  Understood  literally  and  observed  strictly, 
this  belief  has  limited  investigation,  research  and 
discovery  among  Muslim  peoples  even  in  their 
golden  age,  from  750  to  1100  A  n.  Islam  has  taught 
that  nothing  without  obvious  significance  for  one's 
present  well-being  and  one's  prospects  for  the  next 
life  should  concern  a  Muslim. 

Until  the  last  twenty-five  years  Islam's  religious- 
social  system  everywhere  integrated  political,  civil, 
cultural  and  economic  life.  All  government  by  Mus- 
lims was  religious  in  its  source  of  authority,  its  legal 
principles  and  its  activities.  Then  in  1928  Turkey 
abandoned  Islam  as  the  state  religion.  No  nation 
since  then  has  followed  Turkey's  lead.  But  this 
year  the  Jantfat  ul-'Ulama  ( Society  of  Muslim  Re- 
ligious Leaders)  of  the  Dominion  of  India  aban- 
doned politics  and  now  confines  itself  to  cultural, 
educational  and  religious  activities.  Before  ana 
since  some  individual  Muslims  of  Egypt,  India  and 
Palestine  have  advocated  the  separation  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  and  a  short-term  President  of 
Syria  planned  such  a  government,  but  suffered 
execution.  It  seems  that  an  increasing  number  want 
Islam  to  become  a  religion  in  the  modern  Western 
sense  of  the  term. 

During  1949  Northern  Africa  from  Morocco  to 
Tunis  has  been  quiet  On  Tune  1,  Cyrenaica  was 
proclaimed  as  an  independent  state  with  internal 
administration  under  Amir  Savyid  Idris  al  Sanusi 
and  external  affairs  as  a  British  responsibility. 

In  Egypt  a  prime  minister  was  assassinated  and 
also  the  chief  of  the  politico-religious  organization, 
al  Ikkwdn  al  Mtuilimun  (Muslim  Brotherhood). 

Syria  had  one  bloodless  coup  cT&at,  with  army 
officers  removing  the  civil  officials.  Then  other  of- 


ficers arrested  the  leader  and  summarily  executed 
him  and  then  restored  civilian  government. 

In  Palestine  the  hand  of  one  Arab  ruler  was 
against  the  other  members  of  the  Arab  League,  the 
Hashimite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  aiming  to  annex  all 
of  Palestine  not  held  by  the  Republic  of  Israel.  The 
United  Nations  have  voted  for  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  but  has  not  yet  effected  changes 
in  the  status  quo — modern  Jerusalem  is  Israeli  and 
Old  Jerusalem  is  still  Arab. 

The  Dominion  of  Pakistan  established  Baluchi- 
stan as  its  fifth  Province  and  disputes  with  India 
the  disposition  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  It  main- 
tained its  monetary  standard  after  the  devaluation 
of  the  British,  ana  a  score  of  other  currencies.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  under  Dutch  auspices,  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  was  proclaimed  and  is  in  proc- 
ess of  establishment.  There  is  no  active  warfare 
now  in  Islamdom. 

The  first  international  Islamic  Economic  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Karachi  in  November.  Liaquat 
Ali  Khan,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  opened  the 
session,  attended  by  60  delegates,  on  November  27. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  ways 
of  achieving  an  integrated  and  planned  economy 
for  the  Islamic  worlo!,  including  the  establishment 
of  a  World  Moslem  Bank. 

— EDWIN  H.  CALVERLEY 

ISRAEL.  A  Jewish  state  carved  out  of  the  former 
British  Mandate  of  Palestine.  Area:  7,200  square 
miles  ( approx. ) .  Its  boundaries  were  based  on  the 
UN  Partition  Plan  of  November,  1947,  as  modified 
by  a  series  of  armistice  agreements  with  neighbor- 
ing Arab  states.  Population:  about  one  million  in 
the  fall  of  1949,  of  which  10  percent  were  Arab. 

Education.  One  of  the  new  government's  first  steps 
was  to  declare  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem 
the  prized  possession  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Forced 
to  manage  in  temporary  quarters  in  the  former 
Franciscan  secondary  scnool  because  the  beautiful 
campus  lay  in  Arab-held  Jerusalem,  the  University 
was  educating  some  1,100  students  in  1949-50, 
the  highest  registration  in  its  14  years  of  existence. 
Of  these  students,  800  were  on  army  leave.  In 
November,  the  Chaim  Weizmann  Institute  of  Phys- 
ics and  Physical  Chemistry  was  dedicated  at  Reno- 
voth.  In  addition  to  primary  and  secondary  schools 
there  was  a  technical  institute  at  Haifa. 

Communications.  At  the  end  of  1948,  Israel  had 
over  1,300  miles  of  road  with  plans  for  adding 
1,700  miles  of  new  surfaced  highways.  The  govern- 
ment had  taken  over  the  broadcasting,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  systems  of  the  British  Mandate.  An 
Israeli  shipping  line  was  expanding  rapidly.  A  proj- 
ect to  restore  the  ancient  port  of  Caesarea  was 
begun  during  the  year. 

Production.  In  an  area  primarily  agricultural,  Is- 
rael depends  on  the  highly  developed  citrus  grow- 
ing. The  1948-49  citrus  crop  of  7  million  boxes 
was  less  than  half  the  prewar  crop  because  of  die 
fighting.  For  the  same  reason,  the  banana  crop  will 
yield  only  3,500  tons  (approx.)  in  1949.  Other 
fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  and  olives  are  also  grown, 
and  fish  are  an  important  product.  Industrial  estab- 
lishments developed  by  Jewish  immigrants  during 
the  British  Mandate  ranged  from  the  Palestine 
Electric  Potash  Co.,  holding  the  Dead  Sea  conces- 
sion ( with  apparently  inexhaustible  supplies  of  pot- 
ash, bromine,  salt  etc.),  to  leather  and  metalwork 
factories,  ana  the  rapidly  growing  diamond-polish- 
ing industries.  With  the  birth  of  Israel,  industri- 
alization was  hastened,  and  recently  established 
businesses  included  a  steel-drum  factory  and  a 
sugar  factory.  The  oil  refinery  at  Haifa  was  tern- 
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porarily  reopened,  using  crude  oil  shipped  from 
Venezuela  ( in  place  of  the  oil  not  coming  by  the 
pipeline  from  Iraq),  to  meet  part  of  Israel's  fuel 
needs. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Principal  exports  include  citrus 
fruits,  cereals,  olive  oil.  and  other  foods;  wool, 
hides  and  skins,  polished  diamonds,  and  manufac- 
tured products.  The  Israeli  Finance  Minister  re- 
ported that  imports  in  the  first  7  months  of  1949 
were  (Israeli  pounds)  I £53  million  and  exports, 
I £8  million.  Lin  March  it  was  announced  that 
imports  for  the  year  would  amount  to  I  £38  mil- 
lion, of  which  agricultural  equipment  and  food- 
stuffs would  account  for  I  £20  million.]  The  over- 
all imbalance  was  even  greater  than  the  figures 
indicated  since  citrus  fruits,  constituting  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  exports,  were  all  exported  dur- 
ing that  7-month  period.  Exports  went  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  imports  came 
from  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
Empire.  This  contrasted  with  the  war  years  during 
which  other  Middle  East  countries  (all  Arab)  had 
absorbed  from  a  third  to  over  half  of  Palestine's 
exports  and  provided  equivalent  imports. 

Finance.  In  addition  to  an  ordinary  balanced 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1950  of 
I £34  million  (estimated),  Israel  had  a  special 
development  budget  of  I  £62  million  to  be  met 
chiefly  by  drawings  on  an  American  loan,  bonds, 
and  contributions  from  overseas.  Currency  in  cir- 
culation in  September  was  over  I  £56  million.  An 
intensive  campaign  of  rationing  and  other  austerity 
measures,  launched  in  April,  reduced  the  cost  of 
living  to  350  in  July  from  its  April  high  of  371. 
(1937  =  100).  After  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  the  Israeli  pound  equalled  $2.80 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  December,  1948, 
established  a  sovereign,  independent,  democratic 
republic  with  a  Constituent  Assembly  (Knesset) 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  4-year  terms.  The 
Chamber  elected  the  President  for  a  5-year  term 
and  he  appointed  the  Executive  Council  consisting 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  other  Ministers. 
President,  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  ( elected  Feb.  16, 
1949);  Prime  Minister,  David  Ben-Gurion. 

Events,  1949.  January  saw  the  recognition  of  Israel 
by  several  additional  nations,  Cuba,  France,  Switz- 
erland, and  Austria.  Most  important  of  all,  Great 
Britain  granted  de  facto  recognition  and  the  United 
States  granted  de  jure  recognition,  with  exchange 
of  ambassadors.  On  May  11,  Israel  was  admitted  to 
the  UN,  and  in  December,  to  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization. 

In  the  January  elections  for  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  120  members,  85  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate voted.  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion, 
in  his  first  speech  after  the  election,  outlined  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  an  Israeli — Arab  alliance,  con- 
formity with  UN  policy,  and  promotion  of  world 
peace.  In  February,  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  opened 
the  Constituent  Assembly's  first  session  and  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  Israel.  On  March  8,  the 
Prime  Minister  assembled  a  four-party  coalition 
government  Jaffa  and  Tel-Aviv  were  united  by 
decree,  this  being  the  first  formal  annexation  of 
Arab  territory  in  Palestine  by  the  new  state.  Later 
the  administration  of  the  rationing  program  was 
transferred  to  the  Jewish  part  of  Jerusalem,  with 
other  departments  scheduled  to  transfer  later. 

Immigration.  It  was  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  1949,  250,000  Jews  would  have  entered  Israel 
during  the  year,  even  though  certain  Russian  satel- 
lites had  closed  the  door  to  Jewish  emigration.  The 
firm  policy  that  all  Jews  would  be  welcome  put 


the  new  nation  under  severe  economic  strain,  con- 
sidering that  at  Israel's  birth  it  had  a  population 
of  600,000  to  700,000.  The  problem  of  temporary 
housing  and  clothing  was  large  enough  in  itself, 
even  aside  from  the  long-range  problem  of  the  im- 
migrants' absorption  into  the  economy.  Neverthe- 
less, the  refusal  of  the  Communist  government  of 
Rumania  to  permit  Jews  to  leave  that  country  re- 
sulted in  the  recall  of  the  Israeli  envoy  to  Rumania. 

International  Financial  Relations.  The  shortage  of 
capital  was  another  basic  problem.  The  serious 
trade  imbalance  could  only  be  remedied  by  in- 
creased production,  to  substitute  for  imports,  and 
that  production  could  only  be  raised  through  funds 
loaned,  or  given,  from  abroad.  The  mere  settlement 
of  the  hoped-for  million  immigrants  in  the  first  10 
years  ^  was  estimated  as  costing  $2,500  per  head. 
Israel's  over-all  capital  requirements  for  the  next 
few  years  were  estimated  at  $2,000  million.  During 
the  first  6  months  of  1949,  private  investment  of 
U.S.  capital  in  Israel  averaged  $2  million  a  month, 
with  an  increase  anticipated.  In  addition,  it  was 
expected  that  in  1949  $150  million  would  have 
been  given  by  Americans  for  immigration,  reha- 
bilitation, and  resettlement.  In  January,  the  U.S. 
Export- Import  Bank  authorized  credits  of  $100 
million  for  projects  in  agriculture,  communications, 
transportation,  manufacturing,  housing,  and  public 
works.  Early  in  June,  the  Bank  of  America  loaned 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  $15  million  to  buy  land 
vacated  by  Arabs,  the  first  loan  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can bank  to  a  corporation  in  Israel.  Under  a  new 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  Israel  was  permitted 
to  draw  about  £7  million  until  Oct.  31,  1949,  from 
its  blocked  sterling  balances  of  about  £75  million. 

Economic  Development.  In  April,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter announced  a  4-year  plan  intended  to  absorb  a 
doubled  population  and  to  find  room  and  employ- 
ment for  the  immigrants.  The  plan's  priorities 
were:  rehabilitation  of  the  orange  groves,  develop- 
ment of  the  chemical  industry,  improvement  of  the 
road  to  the  Dead  Sea,  extension  of  the  diamond- 
polishing  industry,  development  of  new  industries 
based  on  skill  and  deftness,  and  increase  in  tourist 
traffic.  Also  important  were  a  continuously  intensi- 
fied housing  program  and  increased  cultivation, 
with  the  grain-growing  area  to  be  doubled.  (See 
also  ARAB  LEAGUE  AFFAIRS  and  PALESTINE.  ) 

Bibliography.  G.  Weizmann,  Trial  and  Error, 
Harper  Bros.  1949.  A.  Koestler,  Promise  and  Ful- 
filment 1917-1949,  Macmillan  1949.  M.  Hindus, 
In  Search  of  a  Future,  Doubleday  1949.  M.  Bur- 
rows, Palestine  is  Our  Business,  Westminster  Press 
1949.  For  articles  see  cumulative  bibliography, 
Zionism  and  Palestine,  New  York. 

— DOROTHEA  SEELYE  FRANCK 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  The  Italian  literary  panorama, 
this  past  season,  seemed  at  long  last  to  emerge 
from  its  previous  nebulous  outline.  There  were  sub- 
stantial indications  too,  that  creative  writing  in 
Italy  was  outstripping  that  of  other  European 
countries,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  and 
for  that  matter,  international  demand  and  popu- 
larity. 

In  America,  for  instance,  since  the  past  war,  and 
particularly  in  the  past  season,  there  has  been  ac- 
tivity in  the  translation  of  Italian  creations.  In  this 
respect  one  must  recall  the  American  editions  of 
such  memorable  works  as  Giuseppe  Berto's  The 
Sky  Is  Red,  Carlo  Levi's  much-discussed  Christ 
Stopped  at  Eboli,  and  Curzio  Malaparte's  chroni- 
cles on  the  Nazi  war  machine,  Kaputt,  Again  one 
recalls  the  international  pattern  set  by  Ignazio 
Silone  in  two  unforgettable  works,  Fontamara  and 
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Bread  and  Wine.  His  name  was  renewed  before 
the  American  public  recently  with  The  Seed  Be- 
neath the  Snow. 

Alberto  Moravia  continued  his  vogue  here  with 
the  recent  translation  of  his  controversial  novel, 
La  Romana,  The  Woman  of  Rome  ( Farrar,  Straus) 
which  is  well  on  its  way  to  being  a  best-setter.  Vas- 
co  Pratolini's  two  latest  novels  will  undoubtedly 
make  an  impression  in  America.  His  A  Tale  of  Poor 
Lovers  was  recently  published  by  Viking,  and  an 
American  edition  of  his  very  strong  novel,  Un  eroe 
del  nostro  tempo,  A  Hero  of  Our  Times  ( discussed 
below)  is  scheduled  to  appear  shortly.  Eb'o  Vit- 
torini's  recent  novel,  In  Sicily  (New  Directions) 
was  singled  out  as  a  superior  work^by  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway, who  considers  Vittorini  "one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  new  Italian  writers." 

Mention  might  also  be  made  of  numerous  young 
Italian  writers  appearing  on  the  international  hori- 
zon. A  roseate  vista  begins  to  open  up  for  the  Ital- 
ian artist,  and  the  past  season  with  its  splendid  con- 
tributions augurecf  well  for  Italian  letters. 

Fiction.  Vasco  Pratolini's  A  Hero  of  Our  Times 
( Un  eroe  del  nostro  tempo;  Bompiani,  Milan )  was 
a  novel  that  jolted  the  reading  public  with  a  hid- 
eous but  unforgettable  characterization  of  a  16- 
year-old  youth,  a  by-product  of  Fascism.  The  whole 
sordid  story  is  about  this  youthful  libertine  who 
takes,  demands,  or  expects  everything  of  this  world, 
particularly  the  resurgence  of  Fascism.  He  is  the 
prototype  of  other  youths  in  Italy,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, why  not  a  universal  type  in  the  postwar  world? 
To  be  sure,  this  type  of  youthful  scoundrel  has  al- 
ways existed;  think  of  Dreiser's  American  Tragedy. 
But  they  seem  to  have  multiplied  with  the  1945-48 
vintages,  in  an  Italy  politically  confused,  terrorized 
by  factions,  and  all  but  supine. 

This  is  the  "hero"  of  our  times,  rotten  from  with- 
in and  poisoned  by  the  evil  doctrine  of  a  fallen 
totalitarian  state.  He  is  a  frightful  anachronism:  a 
beautiful  angelic  face,  innocent  blue  eyes,  blond 
hair,  and  a  magnificently  strong  and  sinewy  body 
hiding  a  gangrenous  soul.  Sandrino  is  the  name  of 
the  hero  who  takes  advantage  of  a  hapless  and 
trusting  young  widow  of  thirty,  and  after  subjecting 
her  to  all  sorts  of  sadistic  fits  and  ignominies,  finally 
murders  her  when  she  is  with  child  and  an  ob- 
struction to  another  courtship  in  process.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  America  considers  the  trans- 
lation of  this  novel  when  it  appears  here  shortly. 

Alba  de  Cespedes,  thrust  into  prominence  some 
seasons  back  for  her  novel,  Nessuno  torna  indietro 
(now  in  its  42nd  printing,  and  translated  into  20 
foreign  languages),  contributed  another  novel  of 
merit,  Dalla  parte  di  lei  (Mondadori,  Milan).  In 
a  finely  knit  novel  she  relates  analytically  the  life 
of  four  or  five  women  who  form  part  of  her  life 
and  family.  Each  represents  some  type  of  Italy's 
modem  middle  class,  and  identification  may  be 
made  of  the  romantic,  the  prudish,  and  the  austere, 
or  the  violently  rebellious,  as  exemplified  by  the 
heroine,  Alessandra.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  men 
to  appreciate  these  subtle  romantic  moods  lead  at 
least  two  of  these  women  either  to  despair  and  sui- 
cide, or  else  to  utter  despair  and  homicide. 

Another  very  young  writer  indeed,  Cuido  Lopez, 
contributed  as  his  coup  d'essaie  novel,  11  campo 
( Mondadori,  Milan )  which  is  about  Italian  youths 
in  exile  in  Switzerland.  Young  Lopez  attracted 
some  attention  for  this  novel,  winning  a  share  of 
the  Bagutta  Opera  Prima  prize. 

While  speaking  of  the  Bagutta  literary  prize, 
note  should  be  made  here  that  the  other  winners 
were  Giulio  Confalonieri  (first  prize)  for  his  two- 
volumes  Prigionia  di  un  artista-Vita  di  Cherubini 


(Genio,  Milan),  and  Gualtieri  di  San  Lazarro  for 
his  first  novel,  Pargigi  era  viva  (Garzanti,  Milan). 
Some  of  Alberto  Moravia's  early  successes  were  re- 
published  last  season:  Gli  Indifferenti  appearing 
under  the  series  "Pegaso  Letterario"  (Bompiani, 
Milan)  and  Le  ambizioni  sbagliate  (Mondadori, 
Milan)  being  reprinted  as  the  third  edition. 

A  definitive  edition  of  Curzio  Malaparte's  Kaputt 
was  issued  by  the  editors  Daria  Guarrati  of  Milan. 
Enrico  Pea.  belonging  to  the  older  group  of  writers, 
contributed  a  war  novel,  Zitina  (Vallecchi,  Flor- 
ence). Two  lone  short-stories  by  Gesare  Pavese, 
Prima  che  il  gallo  canti  (Einaudi,  Turin)  bespeak 
the  "artistic  personality"  of  the  author.  Eighteen 
short  stories  by  Dario  Ortolani  with  "echoes  of  De 
Amicis"  appeared  under  the  title  //  lido  dei  maschi 
(Garzanti,  Milan).  The  literary  short-story  prize 
Venezia  was  awarded  to  Paolo  Merletta  for  his  // 
pianto  di  Eva. 

Th«atr«-Po«try-Voria.  Mondadari  brought  out  Vol. 
Ill  of  the  plays  of  the  famous  Sicilian  dramatist, 
Pirandello,  Maschere  nude.  Massimo  Bontempelli's 
Venezia  salva  was  published  by  Bompiani,  Milan. 
A  hundred  years  at  the  Teatro  San  Carlo,  Cento 
anni  di  vita  del  teatro  San  Carlo  was  prepared  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Felice  de  Filippis  and  others, 
and  was  published  by  Tipografia  degli  Artegiani 
(Naples).  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  Teatro  San 
Carlo  of  Naples  is  second  in  importance  to  the  fa- 
mous La  Scala  of  Milan,  and  that  its  activities  of 
the  past  hundred  years  should  be  of  keen  interest 
to  the  devotees  of  drama,  music,  opera.  The  volume 
includes  numerous  illustrations  along  with  some 
colored  plates. 

The  editors  Nicola  Zanichelli  (Bologna)  have 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  poems  of  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio:  Del  cielo,  Del  mare,  Delia  terra  e 
degli  eroiy  with  notes  and  interpretations  by  Enzo 
Palmieri.  The  poetry  prize  Lido  di  Roma  went  to 
Corrado  Govoni  for  his  poems  Conchiglie  sul  qua- 
derno.  The  second  prize  was  shared  by  Luciano 
Luisi,  for  Racconto  ed  altri  versi,  and  Biagia  Mar- 
niti  for  Poesie.  Attilio  Momigliam  prepareoTa  hand- 
some edition  of  Dante's  La  Divina  Commedia 
( Sansoni,  Florence )  with  plates,  and  a  hitherto  un- 
published portrait  of  the  Florentine  poet. 

In  the  series  "I  grandi  Italiani"  Don  Cesare  An- 
gelini  prepared  a  second  edition  of  the  ereat  Lom- 
bard, Manzoni  (Unione  Tipografice  Editrice,  Tu- 
rim).  Shortly  before  his  sudden  death,  Pietro  Orsi 
completed  the  third  volume  ( 1915-38)  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  World,  Storia  mondiale  (1814-1938; 
Nicola  Zanichelli,  Bologna).  The  first  volume  cov- 
ers the  period  from  1814-71,  the  second  volume, 
1871-1914. 

Perhaps  the  most  scholarly  and  specialized  pub- 
lishing house  of  Europe  today,  is  that  of  Giuseppe 
Laterza  &  Figli  (Bari),  better  known  here  as  the 
publisher  of  the  distinguished  philosopher,  Bene- 
detto Croce.  Incidentally,  Croce  has  been  a  life- 
long collaborator  in  the  Laterza  publications,  and 
this  past  season  assembled  a  series  of  his  own  es- 
says, Filosofia  e  Storiografia.  All  of  the  Laterza  edi- 
tions are  studiously  prepared,  with  excellent  print 
and  superior  paper. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  following  works: 
Plato,  LettereCtext  supervised  by  Antonio  Madda- 
lena);  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Fede  e  Ragione- 
Estratti  dalle  due  "Somme"  (prepared  by  Armando 
Carlini);  Henri  Bergson,  LEvoluzione  Creatrice- 
Estratti  (Translation,  notes,  and  introduction  by 
Luigi  Ferrarino ) ;  a  revised  edition  of  Umberto  Ca- 
losso's  critical  study  on  the  tragedy  of  Alfieri,  L'An- 
archia  di  Vittorio  Alfieri:  Cesare  Rodi's  Umanitd  9 
Cosmo  (Metafisica  dettEnergia) .  A  fifth  (1948- 
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49)  revised  edition  of  Italy's  Who 3  Who  (Chi  e?, 
Alfabeto,  Rome),  which  is  a  dizionario  biografico 
of  today's  distinguished  Italians.  Lastly  could  be 
mentioned  the  well-known  Almanacco  Italiano 
(Marzocco,  Bompiani,  Florence)  which  is  com- 
parable to  this  YEAR  BOOK.  The  last  Almanacco,  on 
the  events  of  1948,  renewed  its  fiftieth  year  of  pub- 
lication. — O.  A.  BONTEMPO 


ITALIAN  SOMALILAND  (Somalia).  A  territory  along  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  Kenya. 
Formerly  an  Italian  colony,  it  was  conquered  by 
Allied  military  forces  and  has  been  under  British 
military  administration  since  February,  1941.  Area: 
194,000  square  miles.  Population  (1931):  1,021,- 
572,  including  1,631  Italians.  The  majority  of  the 
people  are  Somalis  of  the  Sunni  sect  of  Islam.  Capi- 
tal: Mogadishu,  55,000  inhabitants.  Agriculture 
and  cattle-raising  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people. 

Events,  1949.  The  political  status  of  Italian  Soma- 
liland,  left  undetermined  by  the  Italian  Peace  Trea- 
ty in  1946,  was  decided  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  1949.  On  November  21,  the 
General  Assembly  approved  a  resolution  placing 
the  territory  under  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
system  with  Italy  as  the  administering  authority. 
The  resolution  further  provided  that  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a 
trusteeship  agreement  for  the  territory,  Italian  So- 
maliland  is  to  become  an  independent  sovereign 
state.  In  the  discharge  of  its  administering  responsi- 
bilities, Italy  will  be  aided  by  an  Advisory  Council 
consisting  of  representatives  from  Columbia,  Egypt, 
and  the  Philippines. 

A  special  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  on 
December  8-9  initiated  the  process  of  drafting  a 
trusteeship  agreement  for  the  territory.  A  sub-com- 
mittee of  six — France,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  the  Philippines,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Iraq — was  established  to  prepare  a  draft  trus- 
teeship agreement  for  presentation  to  the  winter 
session  of  the  Tnisteesnip  Council,  scheduled  to 
open  in  Geneva  on  Jan.  24.  1950. 

Representatives  from  Italian  Som  alii  and  testified 
at  both  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  ex- 
pressed conflicting  points  of  view  on  the  desires  of 
the  Somali  people  for  the  future  status  of  their  ter- 
ritory. The  Somali  Youth  League,  vehemently  op- 
posing the  return  of  Italy  to  the  colony  in  any  form, 
called  for  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  or  im- 
mediate independence.  On  the  other  handthe  So- 
malia Conference  opposed  any  system  of  collective 
trusteeship,  favoring  Italian  trusteeship  over  the 
territory  until  such  time  as  the  people  are  ready 
for  independence. 

The  United  Nations  discussions  over  the  future 
of  the  colony  are  believed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  scattered  outbreaks  of  violence  in  Italian  So- 
maliland  during  1949.  The  outbreaks,  all  anti-Ital- 
ian in  character,  were  far  less  serious  than  the 
January,  1949,  riots  during  which  12  Italians  were 
killed.  In  June,  grenades  thrown  at  Italians  on  sev- 
eral occasions  prompted  the  British  authorities  to 
impose  a  night-long  curfew,  and  in  October  four 
persons  were  killecfwhen  police  opened  fire  on  a 
large  anti-Italian  demonstration  in  Mogadishu.  See 
UNITED  NATIONS  under  Trusteeship  Council 

— BENJAMIN  RIVLIN 

ITAIY.  A  republic  of  Southern  Europe.  Area:  116,- 
235  square  miles.  Population  (est.  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1948:  46,110,000.  Chief  cities  (pop.  as  of  July  1, 
1948):  Rome,  1,613,660;  Milan,  1,277,013:  Naples, 
995,257;  Turin,  719,528;  Genoa,  657,634;  Palermo, 


470,780;    Florence,    377,203;    Bologna,    329,954; 
Venice,  308,677. 

Religion  and  Education.  By  the  census  of  1931, 
99.6  percent  of  Italians  were  listed  as  Roman  Cath- 
olics. By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Feb.  11,  1929, 
confirmed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  Ro- 
man Catholicism  is  the  state  religion.  Catholic  re- 
ligious teaching  is  given  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6-14.  In  1946-47  there  were  35,- 
085  public  elementary  schools  with  4,467,578  pu- 
pils; 2,046  private  elementary  schools  with  235,660 
pupils;  3,332  public  secondary  schools  with  687,- 
830  pupils;  and  27  universities,  of  which  the  larg- 
est were  at  Naples  (32,094  students)  and  Rome 
(30,049). 

Production.  The  level  of  total  industrial  produc- 
tion in  1948-49  was  87  percent  of  1938,  with  a 
net  value  of  $1,564  million  at  1938  prices.  The  de- 
cline of  output  in  the  winter  of  1948-49  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rise  in  the  second  quarter  of  1949.  Av- 
erage monthly  production  in  1948,  in  thousands  of 
metric  tons,  was:  coal,  81;  lignite,  75.6;  iron  ore, 
45.3;  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  43.8;  steel  ingots 
and  castings,  177;  lead,  2.2;  zinc,  2.2;  electric  pow- 
er, in  millions  of  kilowatts,  1,891.  The  annual  out- 
put of  major  chemicals  in  1947,  in  thousands  of 
metric  tons,  was:  sulphuric  acid,  959;  superphos- 
phate, 1,003;  copper  sulphate,  57.  In  1948,  44,221 
motor  cars  were  produced,  of  which  11,477  were 
exported. 

Total  agricultural  output  in  1948-49  was  90  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  1934-38,  with  a  net  value 
of  $990  million  at  1938  prices.  Livestock  (1948 
est.):  cattle,  7,263,000;  pigs,  3,891,000;  sheep  and 
goats,  10,086,000;  horses,  691,000.  Total  gram  pro- 
duction in  1948-49  was  estimated  at  9,215,000 
metric  tons,  representing  a  substantial  increase  in 
all  major  crops  over  1947. 

Foreign  Trade.  Despite  increasing  foreign  compe- 
tition, particularly  from  Japan  in  the  textile  indus- 
try, Italian  exports  continued  to  expand,  reaching 
an  estimated  value  of  $697  million  for  the  period 
June,  1948 — June,  1949.  Imports  for  the  same  pe- 
riod were  estimated  at  $695  million,  thus  affording 
for  the  first  tune  since  World  War  II  a  "favorable 
balance  of  trade. 

Finance.  Public  revenue  for  1947-48  was  827,802 
million  lira;  expenditure,  1,547,153  lira.  The  public 
debt  totaled  1,894,347  million  lira  on  Dec.  31, 

1948.  Currency  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  August, 

1949,  was  883,000  million  lira.  The  cost-of -living 
index  for  August,  1949,  was  4,990  (1938  =  100). 
All  these  figures  indicated  a  resumption  of  the  infla- 
tionary  tendencies   which   had   been   temporarily 
checked  in   1948.   Unemployment  declined  from 
2,421,973  on  May  31,  1948,  to  1,787,821  on  July 
30,  1949. 

Transportation.  Railway  mileage,  as  of  June,  1948, 
was  estimated  at  21,195  kilometers  of  which  5,202 
were  electrified.  Road  mileage  (end  of  1947)  was 
170,493  kilometers.  Telephones  in  1948  totaled 
658,813.  Eight  airlines  were  operating.  The  mer- 
chant marine  (end  of  1947)  had  3,698  vessels  of 
1,979,107  gross  tons. 

Government.  Italy  is  a  parliamentary  republic, 
with  a  President,  a  Premier,  a  Cabinet,  ana  a  bi- 
cameral legislature.  For  details  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  election  of  Apr.  18,  1948,  see 
YEAR  BOOK,  Events  of  1948,  pp.  285-86. 

Events  1 949.  The  production  of  goods  and  services 
in  Italy  during  1949  continued  to  increase,  thanks 
largely  to  Marshall  Plan  grants,  to  a  point  slowly 
approaching  prewar  levels.  But  the  estimated  req- 
uisite of  economic  self-support  by  1952 — i.e.  an  in- 
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dustrial  output  equivalent  to  140  percent  of  the 
1938  level — remained  unattainable.  Enhanced  pros- 
perity benefited  industrial  entrepreneurs,  aristocrat- 
ic landowners,  and  the  middle  classes  more  than 
urban  wage-earners,  small  farmers,  and  landless 
tenants,  many  of  whom  continued  to  experience 
bitter  poverty  and  frustration.  In  the  distribution 
of  social  privileges  and  economic  indulgences,  busi- 
nessmen, aristocrats,  and  the  higher  clergy  contin- 
ued to  constitute  the  tlite.  In  the  distribution  of 
political  favor,  these  groups,  with  much  middle- 
class  support  and  some  working-class  and  peasant 
support,  continued  to  dominate  Premier  Alcide  de 
Gasperi's  Christian  Democratic  Party,  which  en- 
joyed a  majority  in  both  the  Chamber  and  the 
Senate.  Economic  recovery  weakened  the  popular 
appeal  of  political  extremists  ( neo-Fascists,  Left 
Socialists,  and  Communists)  seeking  to  capitalize 
on  mass  unrest.  It  correspondingly  strengthened  the 
Christian  Democrats,  whose  policies  were  gener- 
ally approved  by  the  industrialists,  the  aristocrats, 
the  Vatican,  and  the  United  States.  Peasant  and 
proletarian  discontent,  however,  was  still  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude,  along  with  popular  doubts  regard- 
ing the  Cabinet's  foreign  policy,  to  keep  the  Left 
opposition  intact  and  to  split  open  the  Right  So- 
cialists. 

Po/ific.  of  Cfericaffsm.  On  Feb.  11,  1949,  Premier 
de  Gasperi  was,  for  the  first  time,  formally  received 
in  solemn  audience  by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Lateran  pact  of  1929,  under  which 
Roman  Catholicism  was  the  official  and  State-sup- 
ported church  of  the  erstwhile  Kingdom  and  of 
the  Republic.  A  fortnight  later  the  Premier,  in  de- 
fending the  judicial  liberation  of  Prince  Valerio 
Borghese  on  charges  of  military  collaboration  with 
the  Nazis,  defended  the  Government's  policy  of 
"pacification"  toward  ex-Fascists.  Ex-King  Hum- 
bert's appeal  from  Portugal  (April  14)  for  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Monarchy  evoked  no  politically  sig- 
nificant echoes.  The  Holy  See  and  the  U.S.  State 
Department  were  both  satisfied  with  the  general 
orientation  of  the  Christian  Democratic  regime, 
which,  in  turn,  welcomed  the  Pope's  decree  of 
July  13  threatening  excommunication  of  all  Catho- 
lics knowingly  belonging  to,  or  supporting,  the 
Communist  Party. 

Mar*  Nostrum  in  Atlantica.  In  foreign,  as  in  do- 
mestic, policy,  the  De  Gasperi  Cabinet  (see  YEAR 
BOOK  for  1949,  p.  286)  remained  faithful  to  the 
common  purposes  of  the  Vatican  and  Washington. 
By  virtue  of  this  faith,  Italy,  though  a  non-Atlantic 
Power  and  a  non-member  of  the  UN,  became  a 
signatory  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  which,  in  form, 
established  a  "regional"  security  structure  to  serve 
thepurposes  set  forth  in  the  UN  Charter. 

This  step  was  but  an  aspect,  albeit  the  most  im- 
portant one,  of  integrating  Italy  into  the  Western 
European  bloc,  already  subsidized  and  prospec- 
tively  to  be  armed  by  the  United  States  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  U.S.S.R.  On  February  4  the  Lib- 
erals, Republicans,  and  Right  Socialists  in  the  Cabi- 
net concurred  with  the  Christian  Democrats  in  ap- 
proving Italian  membership  in  the  European  Union 
and  in  the  OEEC. 

A  month  later  the  Cabinet  supported  Foreign 
Minister  Carlo  Sforza's  contention  that  Italy  should 
join  the  projected  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  On 
March  18,  by  a  vote  of  342  to  170,  the  supporters 
of  the  Cabinet  in  the  Chamber  upheld  this  deci- 
sion in  the  face  of  bitter  attacks  upon  it  by  Pietro 
Nenni's  Left  Socialists  and  Palmiro  Togliatti's  Com- 
munists. The  Senate  followed  suit  on  March  27, 
188  to  112.  Fist-fights  in  the  parliament  were 
matched  by  riots  in  the  streets.  On  March  25,  Sfor- 


za  and  Schuman  in  Paris  signed  a  protocol  designed 
to  further  the  long-mooted  project  of  a  French-Ital- 
ian customs  union,  which  was  to  be  achieved  by 
stages  over  a  period  of  six  years. 

Sforza  arrived  in  Washington  March  28  and 
signed  the  Pact  a  week  later.  In  apparent  retalia- 
tion, the  U.S.S.R.  closed  all  its  consulates  in  Italy 
on  April  15.  Italy's  new  position  in  the  jockeying 
of  the  Super-Powers  was  not  altogether  a  happy 
one.  Rome's  demands  in  July  for  the  return  of  Tri- 
este (a  step  openly  championed  by  the  United 
States  in  April,  1948)  produced  no  results,  thanks 
in  part  to  American  wooing  of  Tito  as  a  foil  against 
Moscow.  On  July  21,  by  a  vote  of  323  to  160,  the 
Chamber  approved  ratification  of  the  Pact.  On 
July  30  the  Senate  concurred,  175  to  81,  with  139- 
year-old  Vittorio  Orlando  voting  against  it  as  "an 
imposition  of  the  victors"  and  as  an  expression  of 
"an  ideology  that  wants  at  all  costs  to  set  up  the 
West  against  the  East."  A  Soviet  protest  that  the 
Pact  violated  the  peace  treaty  or  1947  was  re- 
jected. 

Limitations  on  armaments  in  the  peace  treaty 
made  Italy's  contribution  to  European  defense  a 
doubtful  quantity.  Minister  of  Defense  Randolfo 
Pacciardi  indicated  in  late  September  that  the  Cab- 
inet would  propose  qualitative  improvements  in 
Italian  armaments  in  1950,  at  a  cost  of  $480  mil- 
lion— with  the  United  States,  it  was  hoped,  financ- 
ing rearmament. 

On  his  return  from  Washington,  Treasury  Minis- 
ter Guiseppe  Pella  announced  on  September  30 
that  Italy  was  purchasing  116.6  metric  tons  of  cold 
from  the  United  States  at  $35  per  ounce,  thus  dou- 
bling the  country's  gold  reserve  Formal  devalua- 
tion of  the  lira,  in  the  wake  of  sterling  devaluation, 
was  avoided,  despite  adverse  effects  on  Italian  ex- 
ports. At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  clear  that  Italy 
would  long  be  obliged  to  rely — economically,  fi- 
nancially, diplomatically,  and  militarily — on  Ameri- 
can aid. 

D«c/Mie  of  die  UH.  The  opposition  parties  (Left 
Socialists  and  Communists),  which  vigorously  op- 
posed these  developments,  lost  grouna  during  the 
year  for  lack  of  any  viable  alternative.  The  24-hour 
general  strike  of  Dec.  20,  1948,  was  only  partially 
successful.  In  late  winter  and  spring,  the  Commu- 
nists, like  their  counterparts  elsewhere,  launched 
an  intensive  propaganda  campaign  against  United 
States  "imperialism*  and  "war-mongering"  and  in 
favor  of  "peace"  between  East  and  West.  Togliatti, 
on  February  26,  asserted  that  Italians  must  aid  So- 
viet armies  should  they  be  obliged  to  pursue  an 
"aggressor"  into  Italy. 

Pacciardi  estimated  on  March  21  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  had  lost  700,000  members  during  the 
preceding  12  months.  Two  months  later  the  Repub- 
lican Party  withdrew  its  members  from  the  Com- 
munist-controlled General  Confederation  of  Labor 
(CGIL).  Early  in  June  Republicans  and  Right  So- 
cialists announced  the  formation  of  an  anti-Com- 
munist "Federation  of  Italian  Labor." 

While  no  national  election  tested  voting  strength 
during  the  year,  the  Trieste  election  of  June  13 
gave  the  pro-Cominf orm  Communists  30  percent, 
uie  Tito  Communists  2  percent,  and  the  Christian 
Democrats  41  percent.  The  verdict  of  subsequent 
contests  for  popular  support  was  mixed.  The  local 
application  of  the  Vatican's  anti-Communist  de- 
cree of  July  was  qualified  by  the  fact  that  many 
Italian  Catnolics  stubbornly  insisted  on  remaining 
Communists.  On  July  27  the  Party  claimed  a  mem- 
bership of  2,242,719  (as  of  June  30)  as  compared 
with  2,115,231  on  Dec.  31,  1948.  By  September, 
however,  anti-Communists  were  asserting  that 
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Communist  membership  had  declined  by  21.6  per- 
cent during  the  past  year. 

The  Catholic  Free  Confederation  of  Labor"  and 
the  new  "Federation  of  Italian  Labor"  had  not 
achieved  effective  union  by  year's  end.  The  CGIL, 
however,  was  only  partially  successful  in  its  24- 
hour  general  strike  of  December  1.  Local  elections 
during  the  year  indicated  that  the  Left  won  only 
27  percent  of  council  seats,  as  compared  with  47 
percent  in  1946,  while  the  Christian  Democrats  in- 
creased their  strength  from  24  percent  to  25  per- 
cent, and  the  neo-Fascist  from  3  percent  to  5  per- 
cent, while  other  pro-government  center  groups 
raised  their  representation  from  9  percent  to  24 
percent. 

Colonialism,  Ltd.  The  vexed  question  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  Libya,  Eritrea,  ana  Somaliland — unre- 
solved in  the  peace  treaty  of  1947,  unsettled  by 
the  deadlocked  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
submitted  for  a  final  decision  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly — was  finally  answered  in  1949.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  Cabinet  in  Rome  decided  to  press  for  a 
protectorate  over  Libya,  a  joint  Anglo-Italian  trus- 
teeship over  Eritrea,  and  an  Italian  trusteeship 
over  Somaliland.  Sforza's  complex  negotiations  in 
Paris  and  Washington,  however,  did  not  eventuate 
in  the  realization  of  these  hopes. 

On  April  5  the  United  States  proposed  in  the  UN 
that  Italy  be  made  trustee  over  Somaliland  but 
that  Eastern  Eritrea  be  ceded  to  Ethiopia  while 
Great  Britain  became  trustee  over  Cyrenaica  ( East- 
ern Libya ) .  De  Gasperi  countered  with  a  proposal 
for  a  tripartite  trusteeship  over  Libya  and  a  joint 
Italo-Ethiopian  trusteeship  over  Eritrea.  Sforza  and 
Bevm  in  London  agreed  in  May  on  a  formula 
whereby  Italy  would  become  trustee  for  Somali- 
land  and  (in  1951 )  Tripolitania  or  Western  Libya. 
Washington  approved.  The  Assembly  tentatively 
voted  a  complex  variant  of  the  formula  in  mid-May, 
involving  independence  for  Libya  in  ten  years. 
Right  and  Left  critics  in  Rome  demanded  Sforza's 
resignation  for  his  "servility"  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

By  secret  prearrangement  with  London,  Emir 
Sayed  Idris  elJSenussi  on  June  1  proclaimed  the 
"independence"  of  Cyrenaica,  under  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. Rome  was  taken  by  surprise.  De  Gasperi 
assailed  Downing  Street  for  ignoring  Italy's  inter- 
ests. On  October  1  Sforza  at  Lake  Success  coun- 
tered the  British  maneuver  by  proposing  full  in- 
dependence for  all  Libya  and  for  Eritrea  and  an 
Italian  trusteeship  over  Somaliland. 

On  November  21,  the  Assembly,  48  to  1,  with 
Ethiopia  in  the  negative,  decided  that  a  united 
Libya  should  become  independent  not  later  than 
Jan.  1,  1952;  that  Italy,  aided  by  an  advisory  coun- 
cil of  Columbia,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippines,  should 
enjoy  a  ten-year  trusteeship  over  Somaliland  in 
preparation  for  independence  in  I960:  and  that  the 
Assembly  should  decide  in  1950  on  the  future  sta- 
tus of  Eritrea,  following  consultation  of  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  by  a  five-nation  committee  ( Bur- 
ma, Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  South  Af- 
rica). 

This  solution  had  the  merit  for  the  Western 
Powers  of  excluding  the  U.S.S.R.  from  any  direct 
participation  in  the  governance  of  the  former  Ital- 
ian colonies.  Moscow  accused  London  and  Wash- 
ington of  seeking  to  establish  "bases  of  aggression" 
in  Africa.  Italian  preferences,  however,  were  all  but 
ignored,  and  the  prestige  of  the  UN  was  scarcely 
enhanced. 

Within  the  limits  of  Anglo-American  strategic 
calculations,  the  Assembly  decision  was  the  product 
of  a  bargain  between  the  Latin  American  and  the 


Arab  delegations,  with  the  former  granting  the  lat- 
ter Libyan  independence  in  exchange  for  Moslem 
assent  to  Italian  (i.e.  Catholic)  control  of  Somali- 
land.  Rome,  having  no  choice,  reluctantly  accepted 
the  settlement  amid  lamentations  over  its  "injus- 
tice." 

Land  for  fh«  ioncUest?  Meanwhile,  the  equally 
vexed  question  of  domestic  ^land  reform  moved 
toward  an  answer,  but  at  snail's  pace.  Landed  mag- 
nates were  more  influential  in  the  counsels  of  the 
De  Gasperi  regime  than  land-hungry  peasants.  Of 
9.5  million  private  land  owners,  46,000  or  .05  per- 
cent of  the  total,  owned  19,102,980  acres  or  36 
percent  of  all  privately  held  land.  Three-fifths  of 
Italy's  10  million  fanners  owned  no  land  whatever. 

On  April  17  the  Premier  announced  his  long- 
awaited  program.  By  its  terms,  if  accepted  by  par- 
liament, only  5  percent  of  Italy's  agricultural  acre- 
age, or  at  most  3,700,000  acres  would  pass  from 
large  estates  to  peasant  proprietors.  Owners  would 
be  compensatecf  by  the  peasants  or  by  the  State. 
No  flat  upper  limit  would  be  placed  on  the  size  of 
estates.  The  modest  character  of  this  "reform," 
coupled  with  endless  delays  in  adopting  it,  de- 
prived it  of  much  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  coun- 
teracting Communist  propaganda  among  the  peas- 
ants of  the  South. 

On  June  15  some  3  million  farm  laborers  went 
out  on  a  24-hour  general  strike.  Large  forces  of 
police  and  troops  failed  during  the  autumn  to  track 
down  Salvatori  Giuliano,  the  "Robin  Hood"  or 
"Bandit  King"  of  Sicily.  By  November  many  south- 
ern peasants,  weary  of  waiting,  were  seizing  land, 
defying  the  police,  and  compelling  local  partition 
agreements.  Speaking  in  Calabria,  where  disorders 
had  been  most  serious  and  a  belated  division  of 
estates  was  authorized,  De  Gasperi  expressed  anx- 
iety lest  "our  American  friends  think  us  revolution- 
ary." In  December,  as  other  peasants  resorted  to 
self-help,  the  Cabinet  was  still  studying"  the  prob- 
lem ana  no  program  had  been  enacted  by  the  law- 
makers. 

f/iree  Secio/ismi.  The  ultra-conservative  policies  of 
De  Gasperi,  at  home  and  abroad,  rendered  support 
of  the  Ministry  by  Giuseppe  Saragat's  Right  Social- 
ists increasingly  difficult.  Saragat  in  March  offered 
his  resignation  as  Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Merchant  Marine,  but  was  persuaded  to  reconsider. 
He  was  confirmed  as  party  leader  at  a  congress  in 
June,  but  his  supporters  were  now  sharply  divided. 
On  October  31  Saragat,  Roberto  Tremelljmi,  and 
Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo  all  left  the  Cabinet,  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  Right  Socialist  Under-Secre- 
taries — while  the  CGIL  launched  another  24-hour 
general  strike  in  protest  against  the  shooting  of 
peasants  by  the  police  in  Crotone.  This  "little  cri- 
sis" did  not  menace  the  Cabinet,  since  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  had  a  clear  parliamentary  majority. 
Yet  it  was  deplored  as  damaging  to  the  Govern- 
ment's facade  of  "liberalism."  De  Gasperi  re 
the  Right  Socialists  with  interim  appointees,  1 
to  induce  them  to  return.  The  Chamber  app 
299  to  159  on  November  22. 

Early  in  December  the  Right  Socialist  dissi- 
dents, led  by  Giuseppe  Romita  and  the  novelist, 
Ignazio  Silone,  held  a  congress  in  Florence.  The 
participants,  albeit  anti-Communist  and  therefore 
opposed  to  Nenni's  Left  Socialists,  were  equally 
opposed  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  De  Gasperi 
regime.  Their  final  decision  was  to  establish  a  third 
Socialist  Party,  paradoxically  christened  the  "So- 
cialist Unity  Party/' 

It  seemed  likely  to  draw  more  support  from  Sara- 
gat's  erstwhile  followers  than  from  Nenni's.  But  it 
could  scarcely  hope  to  become  a  mass  party  or  the 
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nucleus  of  an  effective  anti-clerical  and  anti-com- 
munist "Third  Force"  so  long  as  the  Christian 
Democrats  remained  in  a  majority  in  parliament. 
De  Gasperi  hoped  to  reinforce  and  improve  his 
position  in  1050,  during  the  Vatican's  elaborate 
international  celebration  of  "Holy  Year,"  which  was 
to  be  dedicated  to  an  anti-Communist  crusade  on 
the  part  of  all  the  faithful. 

See  ETHIOPIA,  FRANCE,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  UNITED 
NATIONS,  UNITED  STATES,  U.S.S.R.,  VATICAN  CITY, 
YUGOSLAVIA. 

Consult:  Pietro  Badoglio,  Italy  in  the  Second 
World  War,  Oxford,  New  York,  1948,  Avro  Man- 
hattan, The  Vatican  in  World  Politics,  Gaer,  New 
York,  1949;  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Italy  and  Italians, 
Button,  New  York,  1949. 

— FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

JAMAICA.  A  British  island  colony  in  the  West  In- 
dies.Total  area:  4,673  square  miles,  of  which  the 
dependencies  (Cayman  Islands,  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands,  and  the  Morant  and  Pedro  Cays)  cover 
269  square  miles.  Population  (1947  est.):  1,314,- 
004  in  Jamaica,  13,500  in  the  dependencies.  Chief 
cities  (1943  census):  Kingston  109,056,  Spanish 
Town  12,007,  Montego  Bay  11,547.  In  1943-44 
there  were  670  public  elementary  schools  and  185,- 
700  students  enrolled. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Agriculture  is  the  predomi- 
nant industry,  with  sugar  and  bananas  the  chief 
crops.  Other  important  products  are  rum,  cigars, 
citrus  fruits,  coconuts,  ginger,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
logwood  extracts.  The  annual  yield  of  bananas  av- 
erages 7  million  stems  (1947  export,  5,571,560 
stems);  sugar  (1949),  237,749  tons.  Livestock  is 
raised  solely  for  die  domestic  market  and  includes 
some  200,000  cattle,  300,000  goats,  and  250,000 
pigs.  The  tourist  trade  is  an  important  source  of 
revenue  and  amounted  to  $6  million  in  1947.  For- 
eign trade  (1948):  imports  £19,680,859,  exports 
£11,387,350.  Principal  imports  are  foodstuffs,  tex- 
tiles, petroleum  products,  machinery,  fertilizers, 
and  cement;  principal  exports  sugar,  rum,  citrus 
fruit,  bananas,  cigars,  coffee,  and  ginger. 

Govwnmont.  For  1948-49  revenue  was  estimated 
at  £9,256,129  and  expenditure  at  £9,537,604. 
Public  debt  (1947-48):  £10,519,328.  According 
to  the  constitution  of  Nov.  20,  1944,  the  governor 
is  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  an  executive  council 
of  10  members,  a  legislative  council  ( upper  house ) 
of  15  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
32  members  elected  under  universal  suffrage.  At 
the  general  election  held  on  Dec.  20,  1949,  the  La- 
bour Party  won  17  seats  (as  compared  with  22 
seats  in  the  previous  election )  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, People's  National  Party  (Socialist) 
13  (5),  Independents  2(5).  Governor:  Sir  John 
Huggins. 

JAN  MAYEN.  An  island  between  Greenland  and 
northern  Norway,  220  miles  north-northeast  of  Ice- 
land. Area,  144  sq.  mi.  It  is  mountainous,  Mt.  Beer- 
enberg  in  the  north  being  8,350  ft.  high.  A  meteor- 
ological station  was  established  on  tne  island  by 
Norwegians  in  1921,  and  the  island  was  formally 
annexed  by  Norway  on  Feb.  27, 1930. 

JAPAN.  Again  an  insular  state  composed  of  four 
main  islands  (Honshu,  Kyushu,  Shikoku,  and  Hok- 
kaido), together  with  a  number  of  small  adjacent 
islands,  located  between  the  31st  and  46th  paral- 
lels of  north  latitude  and  the  128th  and  146th  me- 
ridians of  east  longitude.  Area:  147,492  square  miles, 
of  which  about  16  percent  is  arable.  Population 
(1948  census):  80,216,896;  an  increase  since  Oc- 


tober, 1945,  of  about  8  million,  due  to  the  repatri- 
ation of  overseas  Japanese  as  well  as  to  a  constant 
excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Japan's  chief  cities: 
Tokyo  (capital),  5,417,871  inhabitants  in  1948, 
Osaka,  Nagoya,  Kyoto,  Yokohama,  and  Kobe. 

The  Occupation  organization  established  after 
1945  continued  throughout  1949  substantially  un- 
changed, although  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  in  Japan  it  had  become  ex- 
clusively an  American  occupation.  General  Douglas 
MacAjthur,  concurrently  Commander-in-ChieF  of 
American  forces  in  the  Far  East,  served  as  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  heading  C.H.Q., 
SCAP,  with  its  numerous  staff  sections.  SCAP  is- 
sued directives  to  the  Japanese  government  and 
generally  supervised  and  guided  internal  develop- 
ments. 

SCAP,  in  turn,  acted  on  the  basis  of  interim  di- 
rectives from  the  American  government  (review- 
able  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission),  and  the  di- 
rectives of  the  11-nation  (now  13  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Pakistan  and  Burma  on  Nov.  17,  1949 )  Far 
Eastern  Commission  (FEC),  established  in  Wash- 
ington as  the  Allied  policy  agency.  The  FEC  had 
the  right  to  review  and  revise  SCAP  directives. 

There  was  also  a  4-nation  Advisory  Council,  pre- 
sided over  by  General  MacArthur  (or  his  deputy), 
established  in  Tokyo,  with  strictly  advisory  func- 
tions. The  Occupation  authorities  dealt  with  the 
Japanese  government  either  directly  or  through  the 
Central  Liaison  Office  established  by  the  presur- 
render  Japanese  Cabinet  on  Aug.  25,  1945.  The 
methods  used  by  SCAP  in  securing  the  implemen- 
tation of  Allied  policy  were  a  varied  combination 
of  formal  direction  and  informal  guidance.  In  1949 
the  announced  intention  was  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  Japanese  responsibility  toward  complete  control 
of  internal  policy. 

Religion.  The  organized  religions  of  Japan  are 
Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity.  Shinto  takes 
two  forms:  State,  or  Shrine  Shinto,  and  Sect  Shinto. 
Sect  Shinto  has  about  11  million  adherents  and 
some  19,000  establishments.  Buddhism,  historically 
the  strongest  strictly  religious  system  in  Japan,  is 
an  important  social  force,  with  over  35  million  ad- 
herents in  all  sects.  The  total  number  of  commu- 
nicants of  all  Christian  faiths  only  total  upward  of 
300,000. 

Education.  The  post-surrender  pattern  of  educa- 
tion had  been  established  by  1949.  Free  compul- 
sory secular  education  for  9  years  was  provided  for 
by  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Education  of  March, 
1947.  The  goals  set  in  the  law,  however,  have  not 
yet  been  reached.  Instead  of  the  prewar,  highly 
centralized  system  the  Americans  encouraged  de- 
centralization of  educational  administration,  except 
for  the  universities,  through  prefectural  authorities 
and  local  boards. 

Nationalistic  and  militaristic  influences  in  educa- 
tion were  reduced:  (1)  through  the  purging  of 
teachers  and  the  institution  of  a  retraining  program 
through  institutes  and  normal  schools;  (2)  through 
prohibition  of  Shinto  religious  education;  (3)  by 
the  rewriting  of  textbooks  for  elementary  and  mid- 
dle schools;  and  (4)  by  curriculum  changes  in  the 
elementary  schools  which  put  an  emphasis  on  dem- 
ocratic social  science  studies.  Around  18  million 
students  attended  classes  in  more  than  50,000  in- 
stitutions in  1948;  10.5  million  were  enroled  in 
elementary  schools;  7.2  million  in  secondary  and 
higher  schools:  about  325,000  in  universities  and 
colleges;  and  tne  remainder  in  teacher  training  and 
other  special  institutions. 

Reestablishment  of  the  press,  under  a  measure 
of  self-censorship,  enabled  it  to  serve  as  a  medium 


of  information  rather  than  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment Western  books  were  again  permitted  publi- 
cation, although  still  on  a  selective  basis.  Limited 
contact  with  the  West  was  reestablished  in  1949 
through  permission  to  selected  Japanese  to  go  to 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  higher  education. 

The  approval  given  by  SCAP  to  the  introduction 
of  UNESCO  activities  into  Japan  at  the  end  of 
1948,  and  the  support  given  to  it  by  SCAP  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Clubs  for  UNESCO,  with  10,000  members, 
and  of  a  Federation  of  Cooperative  Associations  of 
UNESCO  with  200,000  members.  The  latter  estab- 
lished active  committees  in  most  of  the  important 
centers  in  Japan  during  1949.  This  activity  came 
to  a  peak  with  the  holding  of  the  first  national  con- 
ference on  UNESCO,  attended  by  20,000  delegates 
on  May  19,  1949.  This  marked  a  limited  beginning 
of  association  of  postwar  Japan  with  international 
institutions. 

Production.  Improvement  was  shown  in  industrial 
production  and  activity  in  1949  over  1948.  Using 
the  SCAP  index  (1932-36=  100),  over-all  indus- 
trial production  had  reached  77.8  by  June  from  the 
68.4  level  of  January,  1949.  Greatest  improvement 
was  shown  in  the  production  of  machinery  (117.3 
in  March),  metals  (84.1),  chemicals  (80.6),  ce- 
ramics (79.6),  and  forest  products  (111.5).  Mining 
had  gone  beyond  the  1932-36  level,  the  coal  pro- 
duction for  1948  of  33,725,000  metric  tons  exceed- 
ing by  more  than  2%  million  tons  the  average  an- 
nual production  for  1930-34,  although  remaining 
2%  million  tons  below  the  SCAP  production  goal 
of  36  million  metric  tons. 

Manufacturing,  however,  was  still  substantially 
below  the  1932-36  level.  The  textile  industry,  es- 
pecially, continued  to  lag  far  behind  in  recovery. 
Industrial  activity  (including  the  output  of  utili- 
ties) stood  at  94.2  percent  of  the  selected  prewar 
base  Of  the  industrial  crops,  raw  silk  production 
totaled  121,432,296  Ib.  in  1948,  compared  with 
96,326,512  Ib.  in  1947.  Estimates  for  tea  produc- 
tion for  the  1948  crop  season  (May,  1948-April, 
1949 )  were  36,600  tons,  a  40  percent  increase  over 
1947.  With  a  somewhat  smaller  acreage,  tobacco 
production  was  expected  to  reach  about  67,000 
metric  tons,  compared  with  60,000  in  1947. 

Fish  (the  most  important  protein  element  in  the 
Japanese  diet)  landed  in  1948  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease over  1947,  the  figures  being  1,976,263  metric 
tons  as  against  1,862,102  tons.  The  year  1949 
should  show  still  further  impro\  cment  since  SCAP, 
on  September  29,  authorized  extension  of  Japanese 
fishing  rights  to  the  international  date  line.  The 
increase  in  industrial  production  resulted  in  part 
from  an  enlarged  flow  of  imported  raw  materials 
for  processing  and  in  part  from  the  emphasis  which 
SCAP  put  on  economic  recovery,  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  Dec.  18,  1948,  directive,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  previous  reform  emphasis. 

By  the  end  of  1948  the  land  reclamation  pro- 
Q,  to  reclaim  a  total  set  at  4  million  acres,  had 

~n  to  taper  off.  While  over  132,000  acres  were 

ilaimed  in  1948,  this  was  a  smaller  total  than  in 
any  12-month  period  since  1945.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  land  reclaimed  was  paddy  fiela.  It 
was  thus  less  significant  in  contributing  to  staple 
food  production.  The  total  production  of  the  six 
staple  food  crops  in  1948  was  19,952,000  metric 
tons.  This  represented  an  increase  of  15  percent 
over  1947  production,  and  was  3,190,000  metric 
tons  greater  than  the  average  for  the  10-year  period 
1931-40. 

Japan  remained,  however,  a  food  deficit  coun- 
try, and  food  rationing  had  to  be  continued  during 
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1949  in  spite  of  an  anticipated  further  increase  in 
production.  The  daily  basic  ration,  however,  was 
increased  somewhat  (from  1,350  to  1,440  calories), 
although  "it  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  the  level 
necessary  to  provide  an  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption equal  to  the  estimated  2,250  calories  per 
capita  per  day  of  the  1930-34  period." 

Rice  collections  for  the  1948  quota  had,  for  the 
first  time,  approximated  100  percent.  In  1949,  how- 
ever, the  normal  lag  was  reported.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  announced  on  December  9  that  only 
38.9  percent  of  the  rice  quota  had  been  turned  in 
by  growers  up  to  November  30,  and  only  63.5  per- 
cent of  the  sweetpotato  quota.  On  the  same  date 
in  1948  the  percentages  were  52  and  85.8,  deliv- 
ered to  the  warehouses.  The  lag  in  1949  was  attrib- 
uted to:  (1)  bad  weather  during  the  harvesting 
season;  (2)  uncertainties  over  quotas;  and  (3)  the 
removal  of  military  government  teams  from  the  pre- 
fectures. There  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  100 
percent  collections  only  when  military  government 
teams  policed  collections.  A  fourth  difficulty,  re- 
lated to  the  uncertainty  over  quotas,  came  from  a 
10  percent  overestimate  of  1949  production  when 
the  quotas  were  fixed. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  effort  to  increase  Japan's  for- 
eign trade  was  continued  during  1949.  Thus  in 
addition  to  the  agreements  negotiated  during  1948, 
a  trade  pact  with  the  French  Union  was  concluded 
to  run  from  Mar.  1,  1949,  to  Feb.  28,  1950.  It  was 
hoped  to  realize  a  total  of  $25  million  in  trade  from 
it.  An  agreement  with  Belgium,  to  run  from  June, 
1949,  to  May,  1950,  was  also  made.  As  a  result  of 
a  trade  and  financial  mission  sent  to  Central  and 
South  America,  general  and  exploratory  agreements 
pointing  toward  a  reopening  of  trade  with  the 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  were  concluded 
with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay,  and  "letters  of  understanding"  were 
signed  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

A  trade  agreement  between  Japan  and  Western 
Germany,  covering  the  period  from  August,  1949, 
through  July,  1950,  was  expected  to  total  around 
$20  million  in  two-way  trade  in  designated  com- 
modities. An  agreement  was  reported  with  the 
sterling-bloc  countries  in  December,  1949.  The  way 
was  prepared  for  an  increase  in  foreign  trade,  fur- 
thermore, with:  establishment  of  an  official  ex- 
change rate  of  360  yen  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  beginning 
Apr.  25,  1949;  liberalization  of  export  procedures, 
designed  to  restore  normal  commercial  practices,  in 
contracts  totaling  less  than  $50,000;  granting  of 
permission  ( as  of  Aug.  9, 1949 )  to  Japanese  export- 
ers to  appoint  overseas  agents  to  hanoUe  the  market- 
ing of  tneir  goods  abroad;  and  granting  permission 
to  69  foreign  nationals  and  firms  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness in  Japan  under  the  standards  governing  post- 
war investment. 

By  July,  1949,  14  foreign-controlled  companies 
had  been  permitted  to  acquire  property  in  Japan. 
As  a  result,  Japan's  total  merchandise  trade  during 
the  first  half  of  1949  amounted  to  about  $750  mil- 
lion, with  exports  totaling  about  $262  million  and 
imports  $488  million.  This  compares  with  the  ex- 
port total  of  $77  million  for  the  first  half  and  $188 
million  for  the  second  half  of  1948.  Textiles  and 
textile  products  constituted  about  64  percent  of  all 
exports,  with  cotton  fabrics  the  largest  ($33  mil- 
lion )  export  item. 

This  upward  movement  in  foreign  trade,  how- 
ever, was  lessened  in  the  second  half  of  1949,  as 
production  fell  off  somewhat  with  a  decline  in  abil- 
ity to  finance  raw  materials  imports  essential  to  pro- 
duction due  to  the  adverse  trade  balance.  Further 
development  of  foreign  trade  is  dependent  on  the 
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restoration  of  Japan's  Asiatic  sources  of  supply  and 
markets.  Until  that  has  been  accomplished,  the 
country  will  continue  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  for  its  financing. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  are 
about  77,000  miles  of  national  and  prefectural  high- 
ways in  Japan,  only  about  one-fifth  hard-surfaced. 
These  supplement  the  more  than  17,000  miles  of 
railway  which,  in  1948,  carried  approximately  9.8 
million  tons  of  freight  and  270.1  million  passengers 
per  month.  The  configuration  of  the  country  makes 
water  transport  possible  even  though  the  inland 
streams  are  largely  non-navigable.  Japan's  postwar 
fleet  operates  largely  in  home  waters  carrying  a 
heavy  coastal  traffic  among  the  numerous  ports  of 
the  four  islands. 

In  1948  more  than  12  million  metric  tons  were 
carried  by  steel  ships  and  31.5  million  tons  by 
wooden  ships  engaged  in  the  coastal  trade.  A  few 
vessels  were  used  in  'near-seas'  foreign  trade  and 
tankers  were  used  in  carrying  petroleum  to  Japan 
so  that  the  total  freight  carried  by  the  merchant 
fleet  in  1948  amounted  to  49.5  million  metric  tons. 
As  an  occupied  country,  Japan  is  prohibited  from 
operating  an  air  service,  but  some  foreign  compa- 
nies have  been  operating  under  license. 

The  communications-facilities  are:  close  to  1% 
million  telephones  in  service  in  1948;  the  telegraph, 
which  handled  around  6  million  messages  monthly 
during  1948;  and  the  radio,  with  the  Japanese 
Broadcasting  Company  operating  two  networks, 
with  106  standard  broadcasting  stations. 

Finonc*.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50, 
as  it  expanded  through  emergency  additions,  to- 
taled 578,000  million  yen.  The  occupation  authori- 
ties demanded  a  cut  in  this  budget  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  making  the  approach  from  the  standpoint 
of  reasonable  revenue  expectations  rather  than 
probable  expenditures.  As  presented  to  the  Diet, 
the  new  expenditure  total  was  reported  to  be  704,- 
667,000  million  yen,  a  figure  which,  however,  in- 
cluded items  of  expenditure  concealed  in  previous 
budgets.  To  balance  the  budget,  it  was  proposed  to 
modernize  the  tax  system  and  also  add  to  revenue 
by  heavier,  as  well  as  by  new,  taxes.  In  this  respect, 
occupation  policy  compelled  the  Yoshida  govern- 
ment to  scrap  most  of  its  election  pledges.  There 
was  considerable  controversy  before  the  budget 
was  adopted. 

Government.  The  1947  Constitution  gives  the  Em- 
peror a  symbolic  position  as  head  of  the  state,  in 
place  of  his  Meiji  constitutional  position  of  sover- 
eign authority.  Control  of  policy  is  now  vested  in 
a  two-house  legislature,  both  houses  being  elected 
through  universal  suffrage.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  has  ultimate  pow- 
er, are  elected  by  the  district  system  for  4-year 
terms,  subject  to  the  right  of  dissolution  of  the 
House  by  the  Cabinet.  The  Councillors  are  elected 
for  6-year  terms  one-half  every  3  years,  and  at 
large,  under  present  legislation. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  completely  ci- 
vilian Cabinet,  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  It 
is  collectively  responsible  to  the  Diet,  and  is  based 
upon  a  majority  party  or  coalition  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  must  resign  or  dissolve  the 
House  upon  a  vote  of  no-confidence.  The  Supreme 
Court,  and  inferior  courts  established  by  law,  ex- 
ercise the  judicial  power,  which  includes  the  power 
to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  legislation.  To 
promote  decentralization,  institutions  of  prefec- 
tural and  local  self-government  have  been  estab- 
lished by  law,  as  provided  in  the  constitution. 
There  is  a  wide  area  of  civil  liberty,  both  substan- 
tive and  procedural,  constitutionally  guaranteed. 
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The  most  important  parties  are:  the  Democratic 
Liberals,  with  a  present  majority  in  the  Diet;  the 
Democrats;  the  Social  Democrats,  or  Socialists;  and 
the  Communists. 

Events,  1949.  Dissolution  of  the  Diet  in  December, 
1948,  necessitated  new  elections  on  Jan.  23,  1949. 
In  spite  of  reported  general  apathy,  only  about  32 
percent  of  the  voters  failed  to  vote.  This  was  about 
the  same  as  in  previous  elections.  The  chief  differ- 
ence was  in  the  number  of  candidates  contesting 
the  elections  rather  than  in  the  proportion  of  the 
electorate  voting.  There  were  1,367  candidates  for 
the  466  Diet  seats,  as  compared  with  1,567  in  the 
1947  elections.  Of  these,  the  Democratic  Liberal 
Party  had  424  candidates,  the  Democratic  Party 
210,  the  Socialists  188,  and  the  Communists  116. 
The  number  of  independent  and  minor  party  candi- 
dates dropped  from  149  to  58.  This  was  reported 
to  be  due  to  virtual  disappearance  of  the  small 
"splinter"  parties,  and  also  to  the  cost  of  elections. 
Only  the  major  parties,  with  access  to  funds,  could 
support  the  cost  of  campaigning. 

In  the  elections,  Premier  Yoshida's  Democratic 
Liberals  polled  over  13  million  votes,  giving  it  a 
working  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  29,  and  enabling  him  to  form  a  non-coalition 
party  government  for  the  first  time  since  the  occu- 
pation, although  there  was  coalition  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  other  important  conservative  party, 
the  "new  capitalist"  Democrats,  agreed  to  support 
the  Democratic  Liberals  on  an  an ti- Communist 
basis.  This  swing  to  die  right  was  paralleled  by  an 
increase  in  Communist  Party  representation  in  the 
Diet  from  3  to  35  members.  The  Communist  vote 
rose  to  somewhat  near  3  million. 

This  rise  in  the  Communist  vote,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  party  had  only  about  100,000  members, 
and  the  majority  given  the  Democratic  Liberals, 
set  the  direction  for  developments  during  1949. 
Thus  the  third  Yoshida  Cabinet,  on  February  12, 
pledged  itself  to  a  determined  fight  against  Com- 
munism. In  this  it  was  promisea  support  by  the 
Democrats.  Occupation  officials  also,  while  making 
it  clear  that  they  upheld  civil  liberties,  were  not  un- 
sympathetic to  the  anti-Communist  program. 

This  was  indicated  in  General  MacArthur's  July  4 
address,  which  was  reported  as  encouraging  the 
view  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  consider  denial 
of  protection  of  the  laws  to  Communists.  The  gov- 
ernment approach  was  in  terms  of  creation  of  an 
Un-Japanese  Activities  Committee.  The  major  re- 
ported consequence  of  this  was  an  accusation,  Oc- 
tober 26,  by  an  investigating  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Communist  Party 
planned  revolution  by  promoting  labor  violence 
and  acts  of  terrorism.  This  was  denied  by  a  party 
spokesman.  But  some  evidence  of  party  activity  was 
secured  by  a  police  raid  on  party  headquarters. 

The  charge  introduced  the  political  struggle  into 
the  area  of  labor  relations.  Tne  series  of  regional 
strikes  of  coal  miners,  launched  in  May,  the  rail- 
way workers'  strikes,  and  the  use,  in  substitution 
for  the  strike,  of  absenteeism,  were  ascribed  to 
Communist  instigation  and  described  as  having  po- 
litical ends.  They  had,  however,  an  economic  mo- 
tivation as  well,  representing  a  reaction  to  applica- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  SCAP  policy  of  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  public  employees  and 
making  savings  by  discontinuance  of  customary 
bonuses,  and  also  continuing  reactions  to  the  lack 
of  adjustment  of  the  price  and  wage  levels. 

The  principal  SCAP  emphasis  of  the  year  was  on 
economic  stabilization  based  upon  a  9-point  pro- 
gram. The  application  of  budgetary  aspects  of  this 
program  feu  under  supervision  ox  Joseph  Dodge, 
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MacArthur's  chief  economic  adviser  of  the  year. 
Tax  revision  was  worked  on  by  the  Shoup  Mission. 

The  Japanese  government  proposed  (June  3) 
to  carry  out  Occupation  policy  through  its  own 
10-point  program:  enforcement  of  the  United 
States'  9-point  program;  establishment  of  a  fair 
tax  system  and  reform  of  the  tax  administration; 
establishment  of  a  social  security  system;  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources;  larger  food  production; 
population  control;  rehabilitation  and  transfer  to 
private  ownership  of  state-owned  utilities;  estab- 
lishment of  a  workable  education  policy;  elimina- 
tion of  undemocratic  influences;  simplification  of 
administrative  procedures  and  enforcement  of  offi- 
cial discipline.  In  fulfillment  of  the  program,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  excessive  number  of  state 
officials  and  employees,  and  on  the  system  of  eco- 
nomic controls  and  subsidies,  as  well  as  on  the  un- 
democratic influence  of  the  Communists. 

In  foreign  relations,  it  was  announced  by  the 
United  States,  May  12,  that  all  further  deliveries  on 
reparations  account  would  be  terminated.  Another 
continuing  question,  which  increased  ill-feeling  re- 
sulting from  strong  Soviet  criticisms  of  the  labor  and 
other  policies  of  SCAP,  was  that  of  repatriation  of 
Soviet-held  Japanese  prisoners  of  war.  On  May  20 
the  Soviet  Repatriation  Authority  announced  that 
all  remaining  Japanese  war  prisoners  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  be  repatriated  to  Japan  during  the  period 
from  May  to  November. 

The  first  group,  of  2,000,  arriving  June  27,  en- 
gaged in  pro-Communist  demonstrations  upon  ar- 
rival. This  was  a  marked  feature  only  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  repatriates.  On  Decemoer  15,  it  was 
reported  that  94,973  had  been  repatriated,  and  the 
U.S  S.R.  held  that  this  fulfilled  her  commitment. 
Around  10,000  were,  however,  being  held  for  trial 
as  war  criminals,  and  Japan  claimed  that  60,000  in 
addition  were  still  unaccounted  for,  assuming  that 
150,000  had  died  in  captivity.  Consequently  the 
Diet  was  reported  to  have  decided  to  ask  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  assistance  to  clear  up  the  question. 

Probably  related  to  the  movement  to  conclude  a 
peace  treaty,  the  U.S.  State  Department  announced, 
May  6,  that  the  United  States  favored  giving  Japan 
increasing  control  over  her  own  affairs  in  the  in- 
ternational as  well  as  the  domestic  field  in  order  to 
facilitate  development  of  responsible  government. 
On  August  15,  SCAP  informed  the  Japanese  people 
that  American  policy  was  to  give  them  "more  and 
more  responsibility"  in  the  administration  of  their 
internal  affairs.  And,  on  August  18,  the  State  De- 
partment indicated  its  full  support  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  his  encouragement  of  the  Japanese  to 
resume  semidiplomatic  relations  with  the  outside 
world. 

These  statements,  together  with  reports  of  nego- 
tiations, encouraged  the  Japanese  to  believe  that  a 
treaty,  with  or  without  Soviet  and  Chinese  concur- 
rence, might  be  concluded  in  1950.  The  Emperor, 
in  his  December  address  to  the  Diet,  consequently, 
made  oblique  reference  to  a  treaty  by  referring  to 
the  possibility  of  an  early  readmission  of  Japan  to 
the  international  community. 

References.  W.  MacMahon  Ball,  Japan,  Enemy  or 
Ally?,  deals  critically  with  many  phases  of  policy; 
Jerome  B.  Cohen,  Japans  Economy  in  War  and  Re- 
construction, is  the  best  treatment  of  the  subject; 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly  and  International  Reference  Service,  are 
both  good  for  summaries  of  trade  agreements  and 
current  foreign  trade  figures,  but  see  especially 
vol.  6,  no.  90  of  the  latter;  SCAP,  Monthly  Summa- 
tion of  Non-Military  Activities,  gives  the  most  de- 
tailed account  of  the  Occupation;  The  Nippon 


Times  is  the  available  English  language  Japanese 
newspaper;  the  New  fork  Times  covers  events 
from  day  to  day.  — HAROLD  M.  VINACKE 

JARVIS  ISLAND.  An  island  in  the  mid-Pacific  (0° 
23'  S.  and  159°  54'  W.),  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  It  lies  in  the  path  of  the  main  steamship 
lanes  and  airways  from  Honolulu  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

JOHNSTON  ISLAND.  An  island  in  the  central  Pacific 
(16°  44'  32"  N.  and  169°  SCX  59"  W.),  717  miles 
southwest  from  Honolulu.  It  has  a  lagoon  forma- 
tion, the  reef  being  about  8  miles  long.  On  the  reef 
are  2  islands,  the  larger  one,  Johnston  Island,  being 
about  one-half  mile  long.  The  small  one,  Sand  Is- 
land, is  a  mere  sand  bank  about  500  yards  in  di- 
ameter. On  July  27.  1859,  the  island  was  formally 
annexed  to  Hawaii  by  proclamation  of  Kamehame- 
ha  IV.  By  Executive  Order  dated  Dec.  29,  1934,  to- 
gether with  Kingman  Reef  and  Sand  and  Wake  Is- 
lands, it  was  placed  under  the  control  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  use  of  the  island  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  a  bird  reservation.  The  island  is  con- 
sidered part  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  is  impor- 
tant as  a  defense  outpost. 

JOINT  BRAZIL-UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  COMMISSION. 

A  Commission  composed  of  military  delegates  ( Ar- 
my, Navy,  and  Air  Forces)  of  the  two  countries, 
established  in  August,  1942.  Meetings  are  held  in 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  making  staff  plans 
for  the  mutual  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF,  U.S.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
was  established  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  reorgan- 
ized by  the  National  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1949,  with  membership  as  follows:  the  Chairman, 
who  is  the  presiding  officer  but  who  has  no  vote: 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army;  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations;  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  principal  military 
advisers  to  the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  perform  the  following  duties,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  other  duties  as  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  direct: 

1.  preparation  of  strategic  plans  and  provision 
for  the  strategic  direction  of  the  military  forces; 

2.  preparation  of  joint  logistic  plans  and  as- 
signment to  the  military  services  of  logistic  re- 
sponsibilities in  accordance  with  such  plans; 

3.  establishment  of  unified  commands  in  stra- 
tegic areas; 

4.  review  of  major  material  and  personnel  re- 
quirements of  the  military  forces  in  accordance 
with  strategic  and  logistic  plans; 

5.  formulation  of  policies  for  joint  training  of 
the  military  forces; 

6.  formulation  of  policies  for  coordinating  the 
military  education  of  members  of  the  military 
forces;  and 

7.  providing  United  States  representation  on 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  Regular 
officers  of  the  armed  services  to  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  for  a  term  of  two  yean  and  is 
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eligible  for  one  reappointment,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  in  time 
of  war  hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  when 
there  is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  such  re- 
appointments. 

In  addition  to  participating  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties assigned,  the  Chairman,  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  performs  the  following  duties: 

1.  serves  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff; 

2.  provides  agenda  for  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  assists  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  prosecute  their  business  as  promptly  as 
practicable;  and 

3.  informs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and,  when 
appropriate  as  determined  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President,  of  those 
issues  upon  which  agreement  among  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  has  not  been  reached. 

The  Joint  Staff.  There  is  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  a  Joint  Staff  to  consist  of  not  to  exceed  210 
officers  and  to  be  composed  of  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  each  of  the  three  armed  services.  The 
Joint  Staff,  operating  under  a  Director  thereof  ap- 
pointed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  performs  such 
duties  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

National  War  College.  The  National  War  College, 
organized  by  authority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
has  the  mission  of  preparing  selected  ground,  air, 
and  naval  officers,  and  officers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, for  joint  staff  and  command  duties  on  the 
highest  level  in  behalf  of  the  national  security. 

The  College  devotes  some  four  months  of  the 
academic  year  to  a  close  and  systematic  examina- 
tion of  international  relations  and  world  affairs,  the 
international  consequences  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
United  States  commitments  and  responsibilities 
abroad,  and  the  formulation  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  and  its  implementation  through  meth- 
oo!s  snort  of  war.  Instruction  in  this  part  of  the 
course  is  conducted  by  a  small  group  of  distin- 
guished resident  civilian  instructors  and  an  out- 
standing group  of  visiting  lecturers.  The  last  six 
months  of  the  school  year  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  grand  strategy,  the  strategic  areas  of  the  world, 
and  the  scientific  and  technological  advances  which 
have  complicated  the  task  of  maintaining  the  na- 
tional security. 

Certain  parts  of  the  course  are  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forc- 
es, located  immediately  adjacent  to  The  National 
War  College  at  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair. 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  one  of  the  two 
colleges  on  the  highest  plane  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  prepares  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  selected  civil- 
ians, for  important  command,  staff,  and  planning 
assignments  in  the  National  Military  Establishment 
and  other  Government  agencies.  Other  important 
objectives  of  the  College  are:  the  conduct  oi  study 
in  all  economic  factors  of  national  strategy  and  the 
interrelation  of  these  economic  factors  to  the  politi- 
cal, military,  and  psychological  factors;  the  conduct 
of  study  in  all  aspects  of  joint  logistic  planning  and 
the  interrelation  of  this  planning  to  joint  strategic 
planning  and  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation;  the 
promotion  of  understanding  and  study  of  all  agen- 
cies and  of  economic  and  joint  logistic  factors  which 
are  important  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  Armed  Forc- 


es; the  evaluation  of  the  economic  war  potential  of 
foreign  nations  and  the  conduct  of  study  and  re- 
search in  those  fields;  and  the  fostering  of  close  re- 
lations between  the  Armed  Forces  and  civilian  en- 
gineering, scientific,  and  educational  groups  in  the 
study  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  impacts 
of  war. 

The  regular  course  extends  over  a  period  of  ten 
months  and  is  conducted  by  using  graduate  school 
methods.  It  is  designed  to  qualify  its  students  to 
hold  positions  of  the  highest  responsibility  in  the 
offices  of  the  various  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force;  Office  of  the  Joint  Staff; 
Office,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army;  Office, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  Office,  Chief  of  Staff 
United  States  Air  Force;  the  Munitions  Board  and 
other  joint  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  planning 
and  logistic  activities;  offices  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  Technical  Services,  Materiel  Commands, 
and  Bureaus;  and  directorates  in  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  The  mission  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  located  in  Norfolk,  Va.. 
is  to  train  selected  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  in  joint  staff  techniques  and  procedures; 
the  organization,  composition,  and  functions  of  the- 
aters and  major  task  forces,  and  the  strategical,  tac- 
tical, and  logistical  responsibilities  of  such  com- 
manders; ana  the  preparation  for  amphibious  and 
airborne  operations  involving  the  employment  of 
joint  forces  Graduate  officers  are  assigned  duties  on 
joint  operations  to  include  joint  overseas  expedi- 
tions and  theater  operations.  — JOHN  H.  IVES 

JOINT  MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  COMMIS- 
SION. A  Commission  established  Feb.  27,  1942,  by 
Executive  Order,  to  study  problems  relating  to  the 
common  defense  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
to  propose  to  the  respective  governments  the  co- 
operative measures  which,  in  its  opinion,  should  be 
adopted.  Chairman:  Rear  A  dm.  Osborne  B.  Hardi- 
son,  USN;  U.S.  Air  and  Steering  Member:  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Walsh,  USAF. 

JORDAN  (Hashomite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan).  An  Arab 
kingdom  east  of  Palestine,  previously  Trans  Jordan. 
Population:  500,000,  of  which  about  350,000  are 
settled  and  the  rest  nomadic.  Chief  cities:  Amman 
(capital),  72,000;  Aqaba  (port).  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  Sunni  Moslems,  with  a  few  Christians. 

Education.  There  are  170  schools,  both  govern- 
ment and  foreign.  The  government  provides  uni- 
versity education  for  selected  students  by  granting 
scholarships  for  study  at  American,  British,  and 
French  institutions. 

Production.  In  addition  to  the  2,000  square  miles 
of  land  cultivated  fairly  steadily,  there  are  at  least 
1,000  cultivable,  the  rest  being  desert.  Essentially 
an  agricultural  country,  Jordan  produces  varied 
crops,  including  wheat,  barley,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  Cattle  and  other  livestock  are  produced  and 
exported.  Among  minerals  exported  are  phosphate, 
silica,  and  sand. 

Foreign  Trade.  Exports  include  cereals,  skins  and 
hides,  and  wool.  In  1948  they  amounted  to  £P 
(Palestinian  pounds)  1.7  million.  Total  imports  in 
1948  had  a  value  of  £P12  million. 

Communications.  Some  281  miles  of  the  Hejaz  rail- 
way pass  through  Jordan.  Over  1,400  miles  of  per- 
manent highways  link  Amman  with  all  parts  or  the 
country. 

Finance.  The  1949-50  budget  balanced  at  £P 
2,344,402.  Jordan  was  scheduled  to  return  to  the 
sterling  bloc  in  1950,  at  which  time  the  Palestinian 
pound,  equivalent  to  the  pound  sterling,  was  to  be 
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replaced  by  the  Jordan  dinar,  also  equal  to  the 
pound  sterling  ($2.80). 

Government.  King  Abdullah  Ibn  Hussein  of  the 
Hashemite  family  (great-uncle  of  Iraq's  King  Fei- 
sal)  was  crowned  king  in  1946  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  British  mandate.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  not  more  than 
five  other  ministers  and  a  parliament  made  up  of 
a  House  of  Representatives  elected  for  4-year  terms 
and  a  Senate  (half  as  large )  appointed  by  the  King 
for  8-year  terms. 

Events,  1949.  In  January  the  United  States  grant- 
ed de  jure  recognition  to  Abdullah's  government 
and  diplomatic  relations  were  established.  In  May 
the  old  cabinet  resigned  and  a  new  cabinet  was 
formed  with  Tawfiz  Abu  al-Huda  Pasha  as  Prime 
Minister. 

Economic  Dtve/opmenf.  Projects  for  developing  ag- 
riculture were  closely  tied  to  the  resettlement  of 
Palestinian  refugees.  An  irrigation  project  was 
launched  in  the  north  to  provide  land  for  10,000 
families.  Great  Britain  granted  an  interest-free  loan 
of  £  1  million  to  help  convert  the  present  extensive 
cultivation  of  cereals  in  the  Jordan  valley  into  in- 
tensive cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  (See 
also  ARAB  LEAGUE  AFFAIRS;  PALESTINE.  ) 

— DOROTHEA  SEELYE  FRANCK 

JUDAISM.  To  the  continuous  forces  tending  to  de- 
plete Jewish  faith  and  observance — the  pressure  of 
anti-Semitism,  the  defections  of  Jews  too  weak  to 
endure  the  generally  lowly  and  oppressed  status 
of  their  people,  and  the  weakening  of  religion's 
hold  on  mankind — have  now  been  aaded  the  active 
efforts  of  Iron  Curtain  countries,  in  keeping  with 
their  atheistic  attitudes,  to  root  out  all  traces  of 
their  ancestral  faith  among  the  two  million  or  more 
Jews  under  their  subjection.  But,  as  in  all  ages, 
counteracting  phenomena  have  arisen,  in  particu- 
lar the  development  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  reli- 
gious fervor  thus  aroused  may  in  part  compensate 
for  the  loss  under  the  Nazis  of  six  million  of  the 
most  religious  of  the  world's  Jews. 

A  prime  example  of  Communist  destructiveness 
is  to  oe  discovered  in  Romania.  There  the  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Religious  Communities  has  been  dis- 
solved; the  chief  rabbi,  Alexander  Shafran,  has  had 
to  flee  for  his  life;  Zionist  and  religious  offices  have 
been  destroyed  by  mobs;  Communists  have  taken 
over  the  religious  communities;  all  religious  rituals 
suffer  heavy  taxation;  and  Passover  food  was  per- 
mitted only  to  those  holding  working  cards  in  na- 
tionalized enterprises,  even  though  these  enterpris- 
es forbid  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and 
festivals.  Bulgarian  communities  have  been  ordered 
to  cease  support  of  religious  institutions.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia Communists  nave  taken  over  the  Jewish 
central  organization;  and  there  have  been  many 
arrests  for  profession  of  Zionism.  Hungary  has  na- 
tionalized its  schools;  prohibited  Hebrew  teaching; 
made  Sabbath  desecration  compulsory  in  education 
and  trade;  prohibited  ritual  slaughter;  and  liqui- 
dated the  Zionist  movement.  The  Soviets  them- 
selves have  stepped  up  their  anti- Jewish  campaign, 
and  exiled  many  Jews  to  Siberia,  on  the  charge  of 
their  intransigeant  "cosmopolitanism." 

However,  the  picture  in  Israel  is  favorable. 
There,  though  the  majority  party,  Mapai,  yields  to 
the  religious  bloc  only  because  the  religious  bloc 
gives  Mapai  a  free  hand  economically,  there  is  a 
strong  element  of  religious  loyalty.  There  is  also  a 
trend  toward  making  the  Chief  Rabbinate  of  Israel 
spokesman  for  world  Judaism.  The  Israelis,  who 
were  the  only  combatants  to  protect  all  holy  places 
during  the  war,  still  extend  that  protection  to  in- 


stitutions of  other  faiths,  under  the  Ministry  of 
Religions. 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America  is  seeking 
to  form  a  World  Council  of  Synagogues.  All  Ameri- 
can national  religious  bodies  have  intensified  their 
activities  in  printing  modern  educational  material, 
sending  out  speaking  parties,  and  creating  new  re- 
ligious institutions.  Notable  among  the  Tatter  are 
large  schools  organized  in  Los  Angeles  by  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America  and  the 
Hebrew  Union  College.  Orthodox  day  elementary 
schools,  limited  in  1936  to  sixteen  small  institutions 
in  New  York,  now  are  to  be  found  in  46  cities;  they 
have  over  19,000  pupils.  The  study  of  Hebrew  in 
high  schools  has  grown  measurably.  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity has  projected  an  Institute  for  Advanced 
Rabbinical  Research;  and  is  preparing  to  raise  $6 
million  for  a  medical  school  under  its  traditional 
orthodox  auspices  Orthodoxy  further  rejoices  in 
the  preparation  of  the  first  two  American-born  rit- 
ual slaughterers  by  the  Hebrew  Theological  Col- 
lege of  Chicago. 

Organized  anti-Semitism  still  expresses  itself  by 
defacing  synagogues  with  slogans  in  Creat  Britain, 
America,  and  other  lands.  But  these  acts  are  rare 
compared  to  the  incitement  provided  by  the  late 
Nazi  ascendancy.  Germany,  South  Africa,  Brazil, 
and  many  other  lands  are  clamoring  for  more  rab- 
bis, Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Australia  are  exemplars 
of  free  lands  attempting  to  establish  new  schools 
for  the  dissemination  of  Jewish  religious  knowl- 
edge. A  vast  amount  of  scholarly  Jewish  literature 
has  been  produced  during  the  year.  The  ancient 
Hebrew  MSS  found  by  Bedouin  near  the  Dead  Sea 
in  1947  are  now  being  studied  at  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity and  the  British  Museum. 

Religious  leaders  who  have  died  during  the  year 
include  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  of  New  York,  founder 
and  president  of  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion, 
and  Dr.  Judah  L.  Magnes,  long  rector  of  the  He- 
brew University  in  Jerusalem. 

— ABRAHAM  BURSTEIN 

JUSTICE,  U.S.  Department  of.  A  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Government  which  in  1949  had  the  following 
divisions  and  offices. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  General 

The  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 

The  Criminal  Drvision 

The  Antitrust  Division 

The  Tax  Division 

The  Lands  Division 

The  Claims  Division 

The  Customs  Division 

The  Assistant  Solicitor  General 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Board  of  Parole 

Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 

Pardon  Attorney 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

The  Office  of  Alien  Property 

Administrative  Assistant  to  Attorney  General 

Attorney  General:  J.  Howard  McGrath.  Solicitor 
General:  Philip  B.  Perlman. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE.  The  year  1949  brought  forth 
abundant,  and  for  the  most  part  well-balanced  and 
varied  lists  from  the  fifty  or  more  publishing  houses 
who  specialize  in  books  for  children.  The  great 
bugaboo  of  the  year,  the  rising  costs  of  printing  and 
binding,  had  a  restraining,  but  certainly  not  a  ter- 
ribly damaging  effect  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  books  published.  Most  publishers  found  it  dim- 
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cult  to  produce  picture  books  illustrated  in  more 
than  three  colors,  and  several  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing books  for  this  youngest  age  appeared  with  one 
or  two  colors  only. 

Two  at  least  or  the  year's  notable  picture  books 
were  imported  in  sheets  from  foreign  countries  and 
bound  here:  Cocolo  Comes  To  America  and  Babar's 
Picnic,  the  first  by  Bettina,  the  second  by  Laurent 
de  Brunhoff.  High  costs  necessitated  larger  print- 
ings and  wide  distribution,  and  the  picture  books 
that  were  published  were  the  product  of  extra 
careful  selection  and  their  moderate  retail  prices 
and  good  quality  reflected  great  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  editor,  artist  and  designer.  So  that,  in  spite 
of  great  difficulties,  the  1949  crop  of  picture  books 
was  plentiful  and  unusually  good. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  titles  are  mentioned  in 
the  following  list:  Blueberries  for  Sal  by  McClos- 
key;  Little  Wild  Horse,  Beatty;  Henry  Fisherman, 
Brown;  Song  of  the  Swallows,  Politi:  Kiki  Dances, 
Steiner;  World  Round,  Hogan;  Little  Boy  Brown, 
Harris;  The  Box  with  Red  Wheels,  Petersham;  Lit- 
tle Appalloosa,  Hader;  The  Happy  Day,  Krauss; 
Two  Little  Trains,  Brown;  The  Twelve  Days  of 
Christmas,  Karasz;  A  Pussycat's  Christmas,  Brown; 
900  Buckets  of  Paint,  Becker;  Susie  the  Cat,  Palaz- 
zo; Arithmetic  Can  Be  Fun,  Leaf;  Sun  Up,  Alvin 
Tresselt;  Pet  Tale,  Carroll;  Tim  to  the  Rescue,  Ar- 
dizzone. 

Little  Golden  Books,  published  by  Simon  and 
Schuster  continued  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  low- 
priced  field  and  they  presented  to  the  mass  market 
during  the  year  numerous  picture  books  of  a  gen- 
erally excellent  quality  to  sell  for  25  cents.  The 
same  firm  also  inaugurated  their  Golden  Story 
Books  for  a  slightly  older  age  group  to  sell  at  the 
same  price.  Much  attention  was  given  to  this  "be- 
tween-age"  group  by  other  publishers  too.  Intended 
for  children  of  about  6-10  years  of  age,  many  of 
the  books  were  of  the  "Easy  Reading"  variety  pro- 
duced for  different  levels  of  reading  ability  within 
the  age  group.  Some  are  stories  with  very  little 
text,  extremely  simple  sentences  and  large  type, 
and  usually  highly  illustrative  action  pictures  in 
black  and  white  opposite  every  few  sentences. 
Books  of  this  type  are  an  ingenious  and  useful  sup- 
plement to  the  picture  book  in  color. 

Still  other  books  in  the  general  "between-age" 
grouping  have  more  complex  and  exciting  stories 
for  the  slightly  older  child  whose  interests  are 
ahead  of  his  reading  mastery.  Subject  matter  in 
books  for  this  age  croup  was  extremely  varied.  His- 
torical backgrounos  were  much  in  evidence,  par- 
ticularly early  American  and  Western.  Some  of  the 
history  was  well  mixed  with  humorous  American 
folklore.  There  were  several  good  stories  of  the 
everyday  doings  of  modern  boys  and  girls  at  home 
and  at  school,  as  well  as  many  good  factual  books 
for  these  ages  to  provide  an  introduction  to  various 
branches  of  natural  history  and  science.  Some  of 
the  best  books  for  this  age  group  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  list:  Eddie  and  the  Fire  Engine,  by 
Haywood;  Animal  Weapons,  Mason;  The  Blue  Cat 
of  Castle  Town,  Coblentz;  Sudy  and  Prill,  Piper; 
The  Secret  V alley,  Bulla;  Snakes,  Zim;  The  Mys- 
terious Caboose,  Bonner;  America's  Ethan  Allen, 
Holbrook:  The  Treasure  of  Li-Po,  Ritchie;  Great- 
Grandfather  in  the  Honey  Tree,  Swayne;  Peter's 
Pinto,  Buff;  At  the  Palace  Gates,  Parish;  Our  Town 
Has  a  Circus,  McSwigan;  Here  Come  the  Perkinses, 
Le  Grand;  Flossie  and  Bossie,  Le  Gallienne;  Sea 
Star,  Henry;  Azor  and  the  Haddock,  Crowley:  Here 
Comes  the  Showboat,  Credle;  The  Fabulous 
Flight,  Lawson. 

The  effort  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  10-  to  14- 


year  age  group  for  horse  stories  reached  its  peak 
in  the  calendar  year  1949.  Almost  every  publisher 
it  seemed  had  its  horse  book.  The  most  popular  was 
probably  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  stallion  tales  by 
Walter  Farley,  called  The  Black  Stallion  and  Satan, 
which  together  with  the  others  in  the  series  had  a 
tremendous  success.  A  nationwide  contest,  with  an 
Arabian  horse  as  the  prize  stimulated  the  interest 
of  young  readers  in  the  new  book  to  fever  pitch, 
and  thousands  of  children  set  about  to  choose  a 
name  for  a  new  horse  personality  of  a  forthcoming 
book.  But  the  interests  of  children  are  wide  and 
many  other  kinds  of  books  were  published  and 
eagerly  read. 

Again  in  this  age  group,  stories  with  historical 
backgrounds  were  numerous,  most  of  them  histori- 
cally accurate,  thanks  to  careful  editorial  supervi- 
sion, and  many  published  had  great  value  as  sup- 
plementary reading  for  periods  Deing  discussed  in 
school.  In  this  age  group,  appeared  some  excellent 
science  books,  as  well  as  good  biographies  and  fic- 
tionalized biographies.  The  boys  and  girls  of  this 
age  who  are  only  interested  in  their  own  day  had 
some  lively  stories  to  choose  from,  as  well  as  tales 
of  science  fiction  concerned  with  possible  wonders 
of  the  future.  The  following  is  a  list,  far  from  de- 
finitive, of  some  of  the  outstanding  entries  in  the 
field  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  for  older  boys  and 
girls:  The  Magic  Firecrackers  by  Dawson;  The 
Setts  of  Bleecker  Street,  Angelo:  The  Bright  De- 
sign, Snippen;  The  Tree  of  Freedom,  Caudill;  And 
Both  Were  Young,  L'Engle;  For  Charlemagne,  An- 
drews; Another  Spring,  Eyre;  The  Lees  of  Arling- 
ton, Vance;  Bush  Holiday,  Fennimore;  Start  of  the 
Trail,  Rich;  It  Might  Be  You,  Knight;  Something 
Old,  Something  New,  Canfield;  The  Red  Planet, 
Heinlem;  The  House  under  the  Hill,  Means,  The 
Talking  Tree,  Desmond;  Look  Out  for  the  Ostrich- 
es, Juta;  Sarah,  Bro;  Cadmus  Henry,  Edmonds; 
Midnight  Patriot,  Patterson;  A  Nose  for  Trouble, 
Kjelgaard;  Red  Fox  of  tlie  Kinapoo,  Rush,  The 
Turn  in  the  Road,  Dickson. 

There  are  in  addition  to  all  these  fine  books  two 
very  good  books  of  original  poetry  for  little  children 
that  were  published  during  1949.  One  was  entitled 
The  Little  Hill  by  Behn,  the  other  The  Little  Whis- 
tler by  Frances  Frost.  There  was  also  a  new  edition 
worthy  of  mention,  the  new  Alice  in  Wonderland 
and  Through  the  Looking  Glass  with  illustrations 
by  Leonard  Weisgard. 

— VIRGINIA  H.  MATHEWS 

KANSAS.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  82,158 
sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  1,947,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  1,801,028.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Topeka  (capital),  67,833, 
Kansas  City,  121,458;  Wichita,  114,966.  See  EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVER- 
SITIES AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $137,445,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $126,475,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session  convened 
January  11,  adjourned  April  5.  Increased  appropri- 
ations were  matched  by  several  tax  increases,  in- 
cluding general  motor  vehicle  registration  fee  raises 
and  one  cent  more  on  gasoline  gallonage.  Popular 
approval  of  repeal  of  liquor  prohibition  in  Novem- 
ber, 1948,  led  to  legislative  authorization  of  liquor 
sale,  and  to  new  taxes  on  all  alcoholic  beverages 
and  on  manufacturers  and  distributors.  Counties 
and  cities  will  share  in  the  new  2  percent  liquor  en- 
forcement tax. 

Appropriations,  for  2  years,  of  $26  million  for 
elementary  schools  about  doubled  the  previous  as- 
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sistance.  Liberally  imcreased  were  outlays  for  State 
colleges  and  universities,  including  a  medical 
school,  teacher  retirement  benefits,  local  school  con- 
struction, and  mental  institutions.  Also  enacted 
were  a  rural  health  program,  a  20-year  $1,750  mil- 
lion Federal-State  highway  program,  and  a  munici- 
pal tax  enabling  act. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Frank  Carlson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Frank  L.  Hagaman;  Secretary  of  State, 
Larry  Ryan;  Attorney  General,  Harold  R.  Fatzer; 
State  Treasurer,  Richard  T.  Fadely;  State  Auditor, 
George  Robb. 

KARAFUTO.  The  Japanese  name  for  that  part  ( south 
of  50°  N. )  of  Sakhalin  island  formerly  under  Japa- 
nese control.  It  was  occupied  and  taken  over  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  following  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  1945. 

KELLOGG  FOUNDATION,  W.  K.  A  Foundation  estab- 
lished by  W.  K.  Kellogg  in  1930  to  promote  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  mankind,  but 
principally  of  children  and  youth,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, without  regard  to  sex,  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tionality. Operates  by  making  grants  to  established 
organizations  for  the  conduct  of  new  and  experi- 
mental programs  in  the  fields  of  dentistry,  educa- 
tion, hospitals,  medicine,  nursing,  and  public 
health. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1949, 
were  $2,373,707.  Total  capital  assets  on  that  date 
were  $49.374,186.  Membership:  Nine  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  President  and  General  Di- 
rector, Emory  W.  Morris.  Headquarters:  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

KENTUCKY.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  40,- 
598  sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  2,893,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  2,845,627.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Frankfort  (capital),  11,492; 
Louisville,  319,077.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $134,530,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $131,235,000. 

Legislation.  A  special  session  met  during  March, 
primarily  to  meet  needs  for  school  aid  and  im- 
proved local  assessment  procedures.  Two  school  aid 
laws  were  enacted  to  provide  equalization  aid  to 
financially-distressed  school  districts.  Equalization 
of  assessments  will  be  speeded  by  these  laws  and 
by  assistance  from  State  agencies.  State  mental  hos- 
pitals were  granted  additional  funds  for  improve- 
ment of  facilities.  The  State  property  and  ouild- 
ings  commission,  created  in  1948  with  wide  pow- 
ers over  purchase,  improvement,  use,  and  sale  of 
State  property,  was  re-created  to  clear  up  title  de- 
fects. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Earle  C.  Clements; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Lawrence  Wetherby;  Secretary  of 
State,  George  G.  Hatcher;  Attorney  General,  A.  E. 
Funk;  State  Treasurer,  Pearl  Runyon;  State  Audi- 
tor, Harry  N.  Jones. 

KENYA.  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  in  East 
Africa.  Area:  224,960  square  miles.  Population 
(1948  estimate):  4,209,300  of  whom  29,500  were 
Europeans.  Capital:  Nairobi  (100,000  inhabitants 
in  1947). 

Production  and  Trad*.  Agriculture,  stock  raising, 
forestry,  and  mining  are  the  principal  occupations. 
Estimated  crop  production  in  1946  (in  tons): 
maize  112,530,  wheat  76,458,  sisal  27,038,  potatoes 
23,118,  wattle  extract  11,946,  coffee  6,952,  tea 
5,481,  and  pyrethrum  6,860.  Livestock  (1946): 


4,529,000  cattle,  3,200,000  sheep  and  goats,  5,600 
horses,  181,000  camels,  and  37,000  pigs.  Butter 
production  (1946)  totaled  6,336,000  lb. 

Gold  is  the  principal  mineral  mined — the  1947 
output  (21,959  fine  oz.  troy)  being  valued  at 
£189,397.  Other  minerals  produced  include  (in 
1947):  silver,  3,859  fine  oz.  troy;  soda-ash  and  oth- 
er soda  products,  91,358  tons  (value  £638,299); 
salt,  13,836  tons  (value  £54,700);  lime,  11,101 
tons  (value  £41,843);  kyanite,  14,447  tons  (value 
£54,224). 

Foreign  trade,  Kenya  and  Uganda  combined, 
1947:  imports  (general)  were  valued  at  £31,200,- 
000;  exports  (general)  including  reexports,  £31,- 
920,000. 

Govornmont.  Budget  estimate  (1949):  revenue 
£8,956,500;  expenditure  £8,946,740.  The  colony 
and  the  protectorate  are  administered  as  a  unit.  A 
governor  heads  the  administration  and  is  aided  by 
an  executive  council  of  10  members  and  a  legis- 
lative council  consisting  of  11  elected  European 
members,  5  elected  Indian  members,  1  elected 
Arab  member,  2  nominated  members,  and  11  ex 
officio  and  9  nominated  official  members.  By  the 
Kenya  Annexation  Order  in  Council,  1920,  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  mainland  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  remain  a  protectorate.  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief:  Sir  Philip  Mitchell.  (See 
EAST  AFRICA  HIGH  COMMISSION.  ) 

KINGMAN  REEF.  A  small  reef,  150  ft.  long  by  120  ft. 
wide,  in  the  Pacific  (6°  24'  37"  N.  and  162°  22' 
W. ).  By  U.S.  Executive  Order  dated  Dec.  29,  1934, 
Kingman  Reef  was  placed  under  the  administrative 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  It  is  the  only  possible  seaplane  base  between 
Honolulu  1,067  miles  north  and  Pago  Pago  1,797 
miles  to  the  southwest  on  the  air  route  to  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand. 

KOREA.  Also  known  as  Taihan  or  Chosun  ( Korean ) 
and  as  Chosen  (Japanese).  A  mountainous  penin- 
sula attached  to  the  Asiatic  mainland  and  bounded 
by  Manchuria  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the 
Soviet  Far  East.  For  centuries  a  kingdom  tributary 
to  the  Chinese  Empire,  annexed  by  Japan  on  Aug. 
22,  1910,  and  a  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire  until 
the  Allied  occupation  in  September,  1945.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  U.S.S.R.  forces 
entered  the  north,  U.S.  forces  the  south,  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  sectors  being  the  38th  parallel 
of  latitude.  This  parallel  now  forms  the  border  be- 
tween the  Soviet-sponsored  Democratic  People's 
Republic  and  the  American-sponsored  South  Kore- 
an Republic. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  area:  85,246  square 
miles.  Population  (1949):  30  million.  (South  Ko- 
rean Republic:  37,055  sq.  mi.;  population:  21  mil- 
lion. North  Korean  Repulblic:  48,191  sq.  mi.;  pop- 
ulation: 9  million.)  Chief  cities:  Seoul  (capital  of 
the  southern  republic),  1,141,766  inhabitants 
(1946)  and  Pyongyang  (capital  of  the  northern  re- 
public), 205.965  (1940).  A  total  of  2,475,331  re- 
patriates ana  refugees  are  estimated  to  have  en- 
tered South  Korea  Between  October,  1945,  and  Oc- 
tober, 1948;  of  this  number  646,034  were  refugees 
from  North  Korea.  Although  mass  migration  in  the 
reverse  direction  has  been  comparatively  slight, 
there  were  in  1949  significant  detections  of  South 
Korean  military  elements  to  the  north. 

Education  and  Roligion.  Since  V-J  Day  educational 
facilities  have  greatly  expanded;  the  Korean  lan- 
guage, partially  suppressed  by  the  Japanese,  has 
been  restored  to  official  standing;  and  literacy  has 
risen  from  60  percent  to  75  percent.  In  October, 
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1947,  South  Korea  had  3,312  elementary  schools 
with  2,109,000  pupils;  395  secondary  schools  with 
13,827  students;  25  colleges  and  universities  with 
13,827  students;  8,703  adult  schools  with  773,677 
pupils.  In  1949  North  Korea  had  5,124  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  with  1,908,000  pupils;  15 
universities  with  13,222  students;  and  700,000  pu- 
pils in  adult  schools. 

Education  in  South  Korea  blends  the  Japanese 
tradition  of  centralized  control  with  American 
methods;  the  northern  republic  follows  the  Com- 
munist pattern.  On  account  of  the  acute  shortage 
of  technicians  both  systems  stress  technological 
training.  In  1949,  500  North  Korean  youths  were 
selected  for  study  in  the  U.S.S.R.;  the  number  of 
South  Koreans  in  the  United  States  was  smaller  be- 
cause the  South  Korean  government  had  not  yet 
signed  the  proposed  Korean-American  Agreement 
for  implementing  the  Fulbright  Act. 

The  basic  religions  are  animism,  Buddhism,  Con- 
fucianism, and  Christianity.  The  Christian  popula- 
tion of  South  Korea  in  March,  1947,  was  estimated 
at  666,660.  The  North  Korean  government  discour- 
ages church  activities  in  its  sphere. 

The  Economy.  North  and  South  are  economically 
interdependent:  whereas  over  two- thirds  of  the  to- 
tal population  and  almost  two- thirds  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  are  below  the  38th  parallel,  90 
percent  of  the  iron  and  steel,  85  percent  of  the 
chemicals,  90  percent  of  the  electrical  generating 
power,  and  most  of  the  coal  are  located  north  of 
the  parallel;  over  75  percent  of  the  country's  entire 
industrial  production  is  concentrated  in  trie  north. 
The  division  of  the  peninsula,  therefore,  has  cre- 
ated grave  economic  problems,  especially  in  the 
densely  populated,  agrarian  south. 

South  Korea.  With  the  launching  of  the  3-year 
$300  million  aid  program  for  South  Korea  by  the 
U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in  De- 
cember, 1948,  Soutn  Korea's  economy  was  being 
lifted  to  survival  levels.  Favored  by  one  of  the  larg- 
est summer  grain  crops  since  the  liberation  in  the 
summer  of  1949,  South  Korea  became  self-sufficient 
in  foods.  Production  of  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  and 
tungsten,  South  Korea's  leading  mineral  export, 
steadily  rose. 

Following  the  redistribution  in  1948  of  780,000 
acres  of  formerly  Japanese-owned  farmlands,  rep- 
resenting 15  percent  of  the  arable  land  in  South 
Korea,  tne  1949  land  program  of  the  South  Korean 
government  called  for  the  transfer,  through  sales 
for  payment  in  kind  over  a  5-year  period,  of  1.8 
million  acres  to  1  million  farmers  who  are  now  ten- 
ants. Purchasers  receive  clear  title  to  their  lands. 
The  bill  for  this  program  was  forced  through  by 
young  radicals  in  the  new  legislature  in  May,  1949. 
Although  the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
in  response  to  pressure  from  landlord  elements,  has 
delayed  implementation  of  this  land-reform  pro- 
gram, considerable  progress  has  already  been  made. 

South  Korea  continued  to  suffer  from  inflation 
and  was  able  to  produce  exportable  surpluses  suf- 
ficient to  cover  only  20  percent  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change requirements.  For  the  first  half  of  1949  the 
southern  republic  showed  a  seriously  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  Total  imports  amounted  to  U.S. 
$7,528,000:  exports  to  $79,624.  The  monetary  unit 
in  the  South,  the  won,  has  an  official  exchange  rate 
of  450  for  U.S.  $1.00. 

North  Korea.  With  U.S.S.R.  aid,  North  Korea 
in  1949  continued  the  construction  of  a  socialist 
economy  on  the  basis  of  expropriated  Japanese  in- 
dustries and  confiscated  landholdings.  A  trade  pact 
signed  on  Mar.  17,  1949,  called  for  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  supply  machinery  and  petroleum,  coke  and 
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cotton,  in  exchange  for  North  Korean  metals  and 
chemicals;  authorized  the  U.S.S.H.  to  extend  aid 
amounting  to  212  million  rubles  from  July  1,  1949 
to  July  1,  1952;  and  pledged  the  Soviets  to  lend 
extensive  technological  help  to  North  Korea. 

Since  V-J  Day  the  government  has  divided  some 
2  million  acres  among  700,000  landless  peasants, 
an  average  of  nearly  3  acres,  following  the  seizure 
of  certain  privately  owned  lands.  Local  Commu- 
nists "People's  Committees"  parcelled  out  the  lands 
in  small  plots  to  farmers:  farmers  receive  not  abso- 
lute titles  but  merely  cultivation  rights  which  they 
retain  solely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  local  Commit- 
tees. Farmers  must  pay  an  annual  land  tax  in  grain 
amounting  to  27  percent  of  their  crops;  in  addition 
they  have  been  forced  to  sell  large  additional  por- 
tions of  their  crops — as  much  as  oO  percent  in  some 
cases — to  the  government  at  low  prices  in  rice-col- 
lection drives. 

Besides  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  North  Korea 
conducts  a  brisk  trade  with  Hong  Kong,  exchang- 
ing its  ammonium  sulphate  and  graphite  for  the 
tires,  petroleum  jelly,  automobiles,  and  woolens  of 
Hong  Kong  On  April  24,  1949,  the  South  Korean 
Government  and  General  MacArthur's  headquar- 
ters on  behalf  of  Japan  signed  a  trade  agreement 
whereby  Korean  agricultural  staples  (especially 
brown  rice)  and  minerals  would  be  exchanged  for 
Japanese  bituminous  coal,  consumer  goods,  and 
neavy  industrial  equipment.  Owing  to  a  poor  rice 
harvest  in  the  winter  of  1949,  Korea  could  not 
meet  her  requirement  for  1950-—2.3  percent  of  the 
normal  rice  crop — and  reduced  the  quota  by  two- 
thirds. 

In  1940  Korea  had  2,919  miles  of  government 
railways  and  1,234  miles  of  private  railways.  In 
1949,  1,676  miles  were  reported  to  be  operative. 

Government  and  Finance.  Korea  has  13  provinces. 
From  1910  to  1945  the  country  was  ruled  by  a 
Governor  General  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Ja- 
pan; the  administrators  were  primarily  Japanese. 
After  the  Japanese  surrender  United  States  and  So- 
viet forces  entered  Korea  to  accent  the  surrender  of 
Japanese  troops  there,  dividing  the  country  for  mu- 
tual military  convenience  into  two  portions  sepa- 
rated by  the  38th  parallel  of  latitude. 

From  September,  1945,  to  August,  1948,  South 
Korea  was  governed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
Government  in  Korea  (USAMGIK)  operating 
through  a  Korean  administration  called  the  South 
Korean  Interim  Government  (SKIG). 

The  Allied  Powers  in  Moscow  in  December,  1945, 
promised  complete  independence  to  Korea  after  a 
5-year  period  of  Allied  trusteeship.  All  Korean  par- 
ties except  the  Communists  protested  against  the 
period  of  trusteeship.  When  the  Soviet-American 
Joint  Commission  in  1946  and  1947  attempted  to 
create  an  interim  government,  the  U.S.S.R.  insisted 
that  only  Koreans  who  had  supported  the  Moscow 
Agreement — i.e.,  the  Communists — should  be  en- 
franchised; the  Americans  declared  that  such  dis- 
franchisement  would  be  undemocratic.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1947,  with  the  Soviet  bloc  abstaining,  the  UN 
General  Assembly  voted  to  constitute  a  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea  ( UNTCOK)  in  order  to  hold 
elections  to  a  constituent  assembly  which  would 
form  a  united  Korean  government. 

After  North  Korea  refused  entry,  the  UN  Interim 
Committee  decided  in  February,  1948,  to  hold  elec- 
tions in  South  Korea  alone.  The  moderates  and 
rightists  held  out  for  bizonal  elections;  the  Commu- 
nists called  for  immediate  evacuation  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  troops.  Only  the  extreme  rightists 
put  up  candidates  in  the  UN-supervised  election  of 
May,  1948.  Candidates  supporting  the  extreme 
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rightist,  Syngman  Rhee,  73-year-old  former  head 
of  the  Korean  Provisional  Government,  won  a  sub- 
stantial plurality  in  the  constituent  assembly. 

In  June,  1048,  this  assembly  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion calling  for  an  unicameral  legislature  (which 
chooses  the  president )  and  state  control  of  foreign 
trade,  transport,  and  mineral  resources.  In  July  the 
Assembly  elected  Dr.  Rhee  first  President  of  the 
South  Korean  Republic.  In  August  the  new  repub- 
lic was  inaugurated,  and  USAMGIK  abolished.  On 
Dec.  18,  1948,  the  UN  General  Assembly  recog- 
nized the  Seoul  government  as  the  only  legitimate 
government  in  Korea.  On  Jan.  1,  1949,  the  United 
States  extended  full  recognition  to  the  Seoul  re- 
gime, and  named  John  J.  Muccio  as  its  first  ambas- 
sador to  Korea.  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Nationalist 
China,  and  the  Philippines  followed  suit. 

The  proposed  South  Korean  budget  for  1949-50 
called  for  expenditures  of  53,496,327,000  won  with 
only  13,900,175  won  as  estimated  revenue. 

North  Korea  is  administered  by  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea,  proclaimed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1945.  The  regime  succeeded  the  North  Korean 
People's  Committee  established  in  1945  under  So- 
viet sponsorship.  The  North  is  governed  by  a  coali- 
tion of  three  parties:  the  Korean  Communist  Party 
(the  oldest  communist  party  in  the  Far  East);  the 
Chondokyo,  a  politico-religious  sect  dating  from 
the  mid-nineteenth  century;  and  the  Democrats,  a 
small  party  of  intellectuals. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  May,  1948,  calls  for 
a  popularly  elected  assembly  which  chooses  a  rul- 
ing 15-man  presidium.  The  former  Communist  par- 
tisan leader,  Kim  II  Sung,  was  named  premier  of  a 
cabinet  which  included  8  South  Koreans.  The 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  recognized  the  Pyong- 
yang government,  which  claims  sovereignty  over 
the  entire  peninsula.  The  Soviet  Commissioner  in 
North  Korea  is  Col  -Gen.  Terenti  Chistakov. 

The  North  Korean  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949-50  is  19,762,630,000  won,  40.9  percent  of 
which  is  earmarked  for  economic  projects. 

Events,  1949.  In  their  first  year  of  life  the  two 
rival  regimes  wrestled  with  problems  of  internal 
stabilization.  At  the  same  time,  friction  between 
them  was  so  intense  that  both  remained  on  a  virtual 
war  footing.  In  almost  daily  raids  across  the  38th 
parallel  the  armies  of  north  and  south  probed  one 
another's  strength. 

In  South  Korea  parliamentary  opposition  to  the 
Rhee  administration  mounted  with  demands  for 
cabinet  reorganization  and  major  changes  in  the 
constitution.  The  assassination  on  June  26  of  Kim 
Koo,  only  influential  voice  from  the  extreme  right 
opposing  the  government,  accentuated  the  diver- 
gence between  right  and  left.  The  insecurity  of  the 
government  was  illustrated  when  120  of  the  200 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  petitioned  Pres- 
ident Rhee  to  postpone  the  election  set  for  the 
spring  of  1950,  thereby  enabling  them  to  retain 
their  seats  for  two  more  years.  Throughout  1949 
there  were  desertions  of  South  Korean  military 
units  to  North  Korea.  Despite  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  occupation  troops  on  June  30,  leaving  behind 
only  a  military  advisory  group  of  500,  the  country 
assumed  the  aspect  of  an  armed  camp. 

In  July  a  military  conscription  bifl  was  passed, 
designed  to  enlarge  the  standing  army  to  200,000. 
(The  South  Korean  police  numbered  60,000;  the 
Navy  7,000  with  80  vessels  equipped  by  the  Unit- 
ed States. )  In  August,  Rhee  met  Chiang  Kai-shek  at 
Chinhae  Naval  Base  to  discuss  a  Pacific  Pact.  Al- 
though he  opposed  a  Pacific  Pact  as  premature, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  in  testifying  be- 
fore Congress  in  July  on  behalf  of  a  $150  million 


Korean  Aid  Bill,  declared  that  South  Korea  might 
fall  within  three  months  if  the  bill  were  rejected. 
In  October  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  an  interim 
aid  bill  of  $30  million  and  also  approved  an  appro- 
priation for  $27,640,000  for  military  aid  to  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  evaluate  developments 
north  of  the  parallel  because  few  foreign  corre- 
spondents were  allowed  there.  Nonetheless,  in  sta- 
bilizing itself,  totalitarian  North  Korea  appeared  to 
enjoy  greater  success  than  South  Korea.  In  the 
March,  1949  elections  for  local  offices  99.98  percent 
of  the  electorate  voted  for  government-backed  can- 
didates. In  contrast  to  the  dissension-riven  south, 
only  one  major  uprising  was  reported  in  the  north: 
at  Haeju  in  January.  Although  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  troops  was  announced  on  Dec.  31,  1948, 
North  Korea  strengthened  its  economic,  cultural, 
and  diplomatic  ties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  com- 
munist world. 

In  March,  after  an  official  reception  in  Moscow, 
Premier  Kim  II  Sung  signed  a  10-year  Soviet-Ko- 
rean Agreement  on  Economic  and  Cultural  Coop- 
eration. ( No  mention  was  made  of  any  military  as- 
sistance.)  On  October  6,  North  Korea  recognized 
the  new  Communist  People's  Republic  of  China.  It 
was  reported  that  many  North  Korean  troops  had 
been  fighting  for  Communist  China  and  that  most 
returned  in  1949  to  reenforce  the  North  Korean 
Army.  Estimates  of  North  Korean  troops  ranged 
from  100,000  to  500,000. 

The  UN  and  Unification.  Although  both  govern- 
ments petitioned  for  UN  membership  in  1949,  nei- 
ther obtained  it.  The  North  Korean  regime  had  not 
even  been  recognized  by  the  UN.  In  December, 
1949,  the  outlook  appeared  dim  for  a  bloodless 
merger  of  the  two  governments  through  UN  media- 
tion. UNTCOK  had  been  unable  either  to  contact 
North  Korean  authorities  or  to  gain  admittance  to 
North  Korea.  The  South  Korean  government  op- 
posed all  these  attempts  at  contacting  what  it  con- 
sidered an  illegal  regime;  it  also  obstructed 
UNTCOK  consultation  with  persons  outside  official 
circles  in  South  Korea. 

And  the  United  States,  although  supporting 
UNTCOK  as  a  stabilizing  influence,  inferentially 
barred  any  rapprochement  with  the  present  North 
Korean  government  by  stipulating  in  the  1949  aid 
bill  that  all  aid  to  the  southern  government  would 
end  if  Koreans  formed  a  coalition  government  that 
included  "a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  of 
the  party  now  in  control  of  North  Korea." 

Nevertheless,  in  October  UNTCOK  received  an 
indefinite  extension  of  Me  and  instructions  to  watch 
out  for  outbreaks  that  could  lead  to  civil  war.  In 
its  report,  UNTCOK  declared  that  hopes  for  unit- 
ing the  divided  country  were  "more  and  more  re- 
mote;" censured  military  posturing  on  both  sides; 
blamed  the  imbroglio  on  the  "world-wide  antago- 
nism" between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  America;  and  con- 
cluded that  the  possibility  of  a  "most  barbarous 
civil  war"  confronted  Korea. 

Bibliography,  1949.  South  Korea— EGA,  The  Econ- 
omy of  South  Korea:  Basic  Survey  (Washington): 
U.S.  Department  of  State  and  ECA,  Economic  Aid 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea:  ECA  Recovery  Program 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1950  (Washington).  Monika 
Kehoe,  "Report  from  Korea,"  Common  Ground, 
Winter  1949;  Channing  Liem,  "U.S.  Rule  in  Ko- 
rea," Far  Eastern  Survey,  Apr.  6,  1949:  Clyde 
Mitchell,  "Land  Reform  in  South  Korea,  Pacific 
Affairs,  June,  1949.  Also  consult  the  fortnightly 
Voice  of  Korea  (Korean  Affairs  Inst.  Washington). 

North  JCorto— U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Korean  Question 
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(Moscow).  See  also  the  weekly  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Slavic  Studies,  Current  Digest  of  the  So- 
viet Press  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.);  and  the  fortnightly 
Soviet  Press  Translations  (University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle). 

United  Notions:  Report  of  the  UN  Commission  on 
Korea,  vols.  I  and  II  (UN  document  A/936). 

— CARL  F.  BARTZ,  JR. 

KURE  (Octon)  ISLAND.  An  atoll  in  the  Pacific  (28°  25" 
N.  and  178°  3V  W.).  It  is  about  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, oval  in  shape,  enclosing  a  lagoon,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  about  one  mile  wide.  Green 
Island,  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  lagoon,  is 
about  20  ft.  high.  Westward  of  Green  Island  are 
two  small  sand  islets. 

KURILE  ISLANDS  (Chithimo).  A  chain  of  47  islands 
reaching  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido  to 
the  tip  of  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  in  eastern  Asi- 
atic U.S.S.R.  The  most  important  islands  are  Kuna- 
shiri,  Etorofu,  Uruppu,  Shimushiru,  and  Paramu- 
shiro.  Total  area:  3,944  sq.  mi.  Population:  5,000, 
exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  hunters  and  fisher- 
men who  enter  the  islands  from  the  south  during 
the  summer.  The  islands  were  occupied  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  after  the  surrender  of  Japan  in  1945. 

KUWAIT  (Kow.it).  An  Arab  state  south  of  Iran,  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Area:  1,930  square 
miles.  Population  (est):  100,000,  exclusive  of 
Bedouins.  Capital:  Kuwait.  The  principal  exports 
consist  of  pearls,  wool  dhows,  and  horses.  Oil  was 
discovered  during  1938.  The  country  is  in  treaty 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  Ruler:  Sheik  Sir  Ah- 
mad al  Jabir-al-Subah.  The  Kuwait  Oil  Co.,  owned 
by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  (British)  and  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  (American),  exports  crude  petrole- 
um at  the  rate  of  about  8  million  tons  a  year.  See 
SAUDI  ARABIA. 

KWANTUNG.  The  territory  occupying  the  southern 
part  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  in  Manchuria,  leased 
from  China  by  Japan,  1905-45.  It  was  returned  to 
China  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Sino-Russian  agreement  of  Aug.  14,  1945.  Area, 
including  adjacent  islands:  1,338  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1940):  1,367,334.  Chief  towns:  Dairen 
(Dalny),  515,743  inhabitants;  Port  Arthur  (Ryo- 
jun),  145,286;  Pulantien;  Kinchow. 

LABOR,  U.S.  Doportmont  off.  A  Department  of  the  U.S. 
Government  which  in  1948  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing principal  bureaus  and  divisions: 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  including  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service  (from  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  Aug.  20,  1949) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 

Women's  Bureau 

Secretary  of  Labor:  Maurice  J.  Tobin  (apptd. 
Aug.  13,  1948)  to  succeed  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach 
(died  June  10,  1948).  See  articles  on  CONSUMERS' 
COOPERATIVES:  LIVING  COSTS  AND  STANDARDS. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS.  Employment  in  1949  in  the 
United  States  showed  a  mild  decline  from  die 
peacetime  high  of  1948.  While  average  weekly 
earnings  were  slightly  below  those  of  1948.  average 
hourly  earnings  reached  record  high  levels  during 
a  period  of  relative  stability  in  consumer  prices. 
Strikes  increased,  however,  with  strikes  in  the  steel 
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and  coal  industries  contributing  toward  increases 
in  man-hours  lost  as  well  as  the  number  of  workers 
involved  in  strikes.  In  Canada,  the  year  was  marked 
by  substantial  increases  in  weekly  earnings  and 
average  hourly  earnings  over  1948.  Strikes,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  about  the  same  in  number  and 
extent  as  in  1948.  In  Creat  Britain,  wages  and  earn- 
ings increased,  and,  as  in  Canada,  the  strike  situ- 
ation did  not  vary  substantially  from  that  of  1948. 
Employment  and  Unemployment.  Employment  dur- 
ing 1949  declined  in  the  United  States  from  the 
peacetime  highs  reached  in  1948.  In  September  of 
1948,  employment  was  60,312,000.  In  the  early 
part  of  1949,  employment  declined  to  approxi- 
mately 57,000,000,  but  by  September  of  1949  had 
reached  59,411,000.  In  September  of  1949,  the 
civilian  labor  force  was  62,763,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 51.254,000  were  employed  in  non-agricultural 
establishments,  while  8,158,000  were  employed  in 
agriculture.  Unemployment,  however,  increased 
from  1,899,000  in  September  of  1948  to  3,351,000 
in  September  of  1949,  after  having  reached  a  post- 
war high  of  4,095,000  in  July  of  1949.  The  em- 
ployment of  women  in  industry  decreased  slightly 
from  the  17,462,000  employed  in  September  of 
1948  to  17,326,000  in  September  of  1949. 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  U.S. 
(Millions  of  Persona  14  Years  and  Older) 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Labor  Market  Statut 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Total  Labor  Force  • 

59.3 

609 

618 

626 

Employed  • 

57.4 

502 

60  1 

500 

Non-agricultural 

Industries 

488 

506 

51  5 

513 

Male 

330 

354 

360 

35  1 

Female 

140 

152 

15.r> 

162 

Agriculture 
Male 

852 
667 

86 
60 

86 
67 

7.7 
63 

Female 

1.85 

1  7 

10 

1  4 

Unemployed 
Mafe 

1  95 
1  54 

17 
1  2 

1  6 
1  8 

3.6 
2.6 

Female 

.  .     041 

05 

0.55 

1.0 

«  Excludes  institutional  population  and  armed  forces  Source: 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  Canada,  the  civilian  labor  force,  as  of  June, 
1949,  showed  an  increase  of  183,000  over  the  same 
month  in  1948.  The  total  number  of  employed  per- 
sons increased  from  5,030,000  in  June  of  1948  to 
5,121,000  in  June  of  1949.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed increased  from  82,000  to  103,000  during 
the  same  period. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  total  working  population 
increased  from  23,146,000  in  August  of  1948  to 
23,253,000  in  August  of  1949.  Registered  unem- 
ployment, on  the  other  hand,  decreased  from  282,- 
000  to  265,000. 

Wom«n  Workers.  An  increase  of  over  two-thirds  of 
a  million  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  between  October,  1948,  and  October, 
1949,  took  place.  About  17,575,000  women  were 
employed  as  of  October,  1949,  an  increase  of  204,- 
000  over  October,  1948.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  the  number  of  unemployed  women  like- 
wise increased.  There  were  a  total  of  1,013,000  un- 
employed women  in  October  of  1949,  an  increase 
of  459,000  over  October  of  1948. 

During  the  year,  Maine  enacted  legislation  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  salary  or  wage  rates  be- 
cause of  difference  in  sex.  Similar  legislation  was 
enacted  in  California,  Connecticut,  and  Alaska. 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  amended  their 
minimum  wage  laws  by  fixing  statutory  hourly 
rates.  The  Massachusetts  statute  fixes  the  minimum 
rate  to  be  paid  women  workers  at  65  cents  per  hour 
unless  payment  of  a  lesser  wage  has  been  or  shall 
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be  established  by  wage  order  approved  by  the 
Minimum  Wage  Commission. 

Child  Labor.  The  employment  of  children  and 
young  persons  14  through  17  years  of  age  declined 
somewhat  in  1949.  In  September  of  1949.  there 
were  approximately  2,250,000  children  14  through 
17  years  of  age  employed.  About  800,000  of  these 
were  working  in  agriculture,  and  1,500,000  in  other 
industries.  The  number  employed  was  100,000  less 
than  in  September,  1948. 

The  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  made  no  change  in  the  minimum  age  stand- 
ards, which  were  retained  at  16  years  for  general 
employment  and  18  years  in  occupations  declared 
hazardous.  The  coverage  of  the  law  was  extended, 
however,  to  many  more  employees.  Under  the  1938 
law,  children  employed  in  such  interstate  indus- 
tries as  transportation,  communication,  highway 
and  bridge  construction,  and  public  utilities  whicn 
did  not  produce  goods  for  shipment  were  not  af- 
forded the  protection  of  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Most  such  em- 
ployees will,  under  the  1949  amendments  to  the 
Act,  be  subject  to  its  child  labor  provisions.  The 
1949  amendments  would  exempt  newsboys  and 
actors. 

Tennessee  and  Maine  established  the  basic  min- 
imum age  at  16  for  general  employment.  Alaska 
passed  a  new  child  labor  law,  and  pursuant  to  that 
law  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  established  the 
minimum  age  as  16  in  a  number  of  occupations. 
Idaho  and  Wisconsin  amended  their  school  attend- 
ance laws  to  require  children  under  16  to  remain 
in  school  until  that  age.  In  Montana,  the  school 
attendance  age  was  raised  from  16  to  17  years. 

Wages  and  Working  Hours.  As  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployment, weekly  factory  earnings  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1949  declined 
somewhat  from  the  all-time  peaks  reached  in  the 
latter  part  of  1948.  By  September,  however,  weekly 
earnings  had  reached  $55.72,  close  to  the  highest 
on  record.  Gross  average  hourly  earnings  increased 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1949,  however,  av- 
eraging about  $1  40  per  hour,  as  contrasted  with 
earnings  of  $1.335  per  hour  for  the  same  period  in 
1948. 

Wage  adjustments  showed  a  wide  disparity 
among  the  various  industries.  In  steel,  automobiles, 
and  textiles,  for  example,  no  "fourth  round"  in- 
crease was  granted.  In  several  other  industries, 
wage  increases  of  varying  amounts  were  granted. 
The  amounts  of  such  increases  frequently  snowed 
little  uniformity,  even  within  a  particular  industry. 

On  Mar.  20,  1949,  railroad  carriers  and  16  non- 
operating  unions  entered  into  an  agreement  provid- 
ing for  a  20  percent  increase  in  pay  to  compensate 
for  a  reduction  in  the  workweek  from  48  hours  to 
40  hours,  plus  a  7  cents  an  hour  wage  increase.  The 
agreement  covered  approximately  1  million  non- 
operating  employees.  Tnis  settlement  accepted  rec- 
ommendations made  on  Dec.  17,  1948,  by  a  presi- 
dential fact-finding  board  appointed  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

Wage  rates  in  the  construction,  trucking,  and 
public  utility  industries  continued  to  move  upward. 
In  the  basic  industries  such  as  steel  and  automo- 
biles, there  were  no  wage  rate  adjustments,  as  such, 
but  in  many  cases  new  or  modified  pension  plans 
and  health  insurance  programs  were  initiated. 

In  October,  settlements  covering  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  longshoring  were  reached.  Neither  the 
Atlantic  nor  the  Pacific  Coast  agreements  provided 
for  wage  increases.  Under  the  east  coast  agreement, 
an  employer-financed  pension  pkn,  together  with 
increased  employer  contributions  to  employer-fi- 


nanced social  insurance  programs,  were  provided. 
Under  the  Pacific  coast  agreement,  a  joint  contrib- 
utory welfare  and  social  insurance  fund  was  initi- 
ated. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO,  entered  into  a  30-month 
agreement  providing  for  non-contributory  pensions 
for  approximately  115,000  employees.  The  Ford 
Company  was  to  pay  the  entire  cost,  supplementing 
Federal  Social  Security  benefits  by  adding  amounts 
sufficient  to  bring  the  monthly  benefits  to  $100  to 
employees  with  30  years'  service  at  age  65. 

The  steel  industry  granted  similar  pension  plans, 
and  also  initiated  or  continued  joint  contributory 
social  insurance  programs  for  death,  sickness,  acci- 
dent, and  hospitalization  benefits. 

Average  weekly  hours  worked  in  September, 
1949,  were  39.6,  showing  a  slight  reduction  from 
the  September,  1948,  figure  of  39.8. 

AVERAGE    HOURS    AND    EARNINGS    OF    FACTORY 

WORKERS  IN  THE  U  8.  BY  SELECTED  MONTHS 

1941-1049 


Weekly        Hourly 

Weekly 

Month  and  Year 

Hours      Earnings 

Earnings 

January,  1941 

39  0           1  .68 

S26.64 

January,  1942 

417               .80 

3340 

October,  1943 

45  4               .988 

4486 

October,  1944 

45.5             1  03 

4694 

October,  1945 

416                985 

40.97 

January,  1946     . 

.   41  0             1  00 

41.15 

October,  1946 

405 

135 

4597 

January,  1947 

407 

.17 

4778 

October,  1947 

406 

27 

51.72 

January,  1948 

406 

30 

5286 

October,  1948 

400 

39 

5560 

January,  1949 

395 

.405 

5550 

October,  1949  <• 

39  7             1  39 

5526 

«  Preliminary.  (Figures  for  other  months  are  as  revised  by 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  )  Source.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  Canada,  earnings  increased  in  July,  1949, 
while  average  weekly  hours  worked  Decreased 
slightly.  Average  weekly  earnings  as  of  July  1, 
1949,  were  $41.38,  as  compared  with  $38.77  as  of 
July  1,  1948.  Gross  average  hourly  earnings  were 
99  cents  as  of  July,  1949,  as  compared  with  92 
cents  for  the  same  date  in  1948.  Average  weekly 
hours  worked  declined  from  42  in  July,  1948,  to 
41.8  in  July,  1949. 

In  Great  Britain,  average  weekly  hours  worked 
showed  no  change  in  April,  1949,  as  compared  with 
April,  1948,  45.3.  Both  average  weekly  and  average 
hourly  earnings  increased,  however,  in  April  of 
1949,  as  contrasted  with  April  of  1948.  Average 
weekly  earnings  were  119s  4d,  as  compared  with 
114s  for  April,  1948.  Average  hourly  earnings  were 
31. 6d,  as  compared  with  30.2d  in  April,  1948. 
Wages  for  all  workers  for  September,  1949,  showed 
an  increase  of  9  percent  over  June,  1947. 

Strikes.  Strikes  increased  in  the  United  States  in 
1949  for  the  period  from  January  to  October,  in- 
clusive. During  that  period,  there  were  3,150  work 
stoppages,  involving  3,020,000  workers,  and  44,- 
200,000  man-days  of  idleness  resulted.  During  the 
same  period  in  1948,  there  were  3,059  strikes,  in- 
volving 1,810,000  workers,  and  a  loss  of  about 
31,500,000  man-days  took  place.  The  increase  in 
workers  involved  and  man-days  lost  was  attribut- 
able in  large  measure  to  strikes  in  the  steel  and  coal 
industries. 

In  the  coal  industry,  the  year  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  work  stoppages.  In  March  of  1949,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  engaged  in  a  work  stoppage 
from  March  14-28,  designed  to  protest  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  James  Boya  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines.  During  June,  the  miners  struck 
for  one  week,  as  a  "brief  Stabilizing  Period  of  In- 
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action."  The  miners  then  resumed  work,  but  be- 
ginning on  June  30  and,  at  die  insistence  of  the 
union,  for  several  months  thereafter  work  was  on 
a  limited  three-day  a  week  schedule. 

In  late  September,  the  approximately  380,000 
members  of  tne  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  soft- 
coal  fields,  and  about  70,000  in  the  anthracite  fields 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  stopped  work  because  of 
the  temporary  suspension  of  pension  and  other  pay- 
ments from  their  welfare  fund.  According  to  the 
trustees,  expenditures  were  substantially  greater 
than  revenues,  and  on  September  16th  the  trustees 
suspended  payments  from  the  fund.  A  group  of 
southern  coal  operators  had  taken  the  position  that 
with  the  expiration  of  their  contract  with  the  union 
on  June  30  they  were  not  required  to  continue 
their  contributions  to  the  fund.  The  strike  lasted 
until  November  9,  when  the  miners  returned  to 
work  without  any  settlement  of  the  dispute,  but  in 
December  the  miners  resumed  the  three-day  work- 
week, and  the  dispute  continued  without  settle- 
ment. 

Subsequent  to  a  fact-finding  board  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  September  10,  a  strike 
involving  approximately  500,000  workers  in  the 
steel  industry  began  on  Oct.  1,  1949.  Involved  in 
the  dispute  were  most  of  the  steel  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America.  The  fact-finding  board  report  had  recom- 
mended that  social  insurance  benefits,  at  a  cost  of 
4  cents  per  hour,  and  pension  plans,  costing  an  av- 
erage of  6  cents  per  hour  per  worker,  be  established 
in  the  steel  industry,  to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
employers.  The  board  recommended,  further,  that 
the  union  withdraw  its  demand  for  a  wage-rate  in- 
crease of  123/£  cents  per  hour.  The  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions as  a  basis  for  settlement,  but  the  steel  com- 
panies in  general  refused  to  accept  them  other  than 
as  a  basis  for  negotiations. 

The  first  company  to  reach  an  agreement  was 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  which,  at  the 
end  of  October,  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
union  covering  about  77,000  employees.  Under  the 
plan  agreed  to  by  Bethlehem  and  the  union,  pen- 
sions would  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  company, 
at  a  cost  estimated  by  the  union  as  nearly  12  cents 
per  hour.  Social  insurance  would  be  paid  for  jointly 
by  the  company  and  the  workers,  with  the  cost  to 
each  party  estimated  at  2%  cents  per  hour. 

The  pension  plan  provides  for  minimum  benefits 
of  $100  a  month,  inclusive  of  Social  Security  and 
Old  Age  benefits,  for  workers  at  age  65  after  25 
years  of  service.  The  cost  to  the  company  under 
the  plan  will  be  reduced  if  Social  Security  benefits 
are  increased.  Under  the  agreement,  wages  were  to 
remain  without  change.  Similar  agreements  were 
reached  subsequently  with  various  other  steel  com- 
panies. 

A  strike  of  22  months*  duration  by  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  AFL,  Local  16  against 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  rep- 
resenting the  city's  five  major  daily  newspapers  was 
settled  on  Sept.  14,  1949.  A  $10-a-week  wage  in- 
crease was  granted  to  composing-room  employees. 

A  strike  of  several  months'  duration  in  Hawaii  by 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union,  CIO,  against  the  Hawaii  stevedoring 
companies  was  settled  on  Oct.  6,  1949.  The  terms 
included  an  immediate  wage  increase  of  14  cents 
an  hour,  and  an  additional  7  cents  increase  on  May 
1, 1950.  On  June  29, 1949,  a  fact-finding  board  had 
recommended  a  14  cents  per  hour  increase  in 
wages,  but  the  union  had  declined  to  accept  the 
recommendations* 
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In  Canada,  the  number  of  strikes  and  the  num- 
ber of  workers  involved  decreased  slightly,  but  the 
number  of  working  days  lost  increased.  For  the 
period  from  January  through  August  of  1949,  there 
were  87  strikes,  involving  29,427  workers,  with  a 
loss  of  765,086  man-days.  This  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  period  from  January  through  August  of 

1948,  when  there  were  108  strikes,  involving  29,- 
718  workers  and  a  loss  of  646,671  man-days. 

In  Great  Britain,  while  the  number  of  strikes 
during  the  period  from  January  to  September, 

1949,  declined  to  1,127  from  1,382  for  the  same 
period  in  1948,  the  number  of  workers  involved 
increased  from  370,000  to  392,700.  The  number 
of  working  days  lost,  however,  declined  slightly 
from  1,770,000  to  1,606,000. 

STRIKES  IN  U.S  ,  CANADA,  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 
1941-1940 


Country 

Workers 

Man-Days 

and  Year 

Strikes 

Involved 

Idle 

United  States  • 

1949* 

.  3,600 

3,100,000 

63,000,000 

1948 

3,419 

1,960,000 

34,100,000 

1947 

3,700 

2,170,000 

34,600,000 

1946 

4,985 

4,600,000 

116,000,000 

1945 

4,600 

3,325,000 

35,000,000 

1944 

4,956 

2,115,600 

8,721,000 

1943 

3,762 

1,980,000 

13,500,000 

1942 

2,968 

840,000 

4,180,000 

1941 

4,288 

2,360,000 

23,050,000 

Canada  b 

1949* 

122 

47,362 

i.ose^i* 

1948 

147 

42,820 

885,793 

1947 

219 

77,995 

2,422.332 

1946 

228 

139,474 

4,500,000 

1945 

182 

90.509 

1,478.311 

1944 

189 

77,700 

502.000 

1943 

402 

218,400 

1,040.000 

1942 

354 

114,000 

450,000 

1941 

231 

87,000 

434,000 

Great  Britain  * 

1949* 

1,351 

423,700 

1,735,000' 

1948 

1,658 

411,400 

1,912,000 

1947 

1,721 

622,600 

2,433,000 

1946 

2,191 

525,000 

2,160,000 

1945 

2,282 

530,000 

2,830,000 

1944 

2,185 

850,000 

3,700,000 

1943 

1,785 

557,000 

1,810,000 

1942 

1,303 

457,000 

1,530.000 

1941 

1,251 

360,000 

1,080,000 

*  Preliminary,  subject  to  revision.  a  U  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  b  Canadian  Labour  Ga- 
zette. e  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette.  d  Through  No- 
vember of  1949 

Labor  Mov.m.nt*.  In  the  United  States,  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO  held  their  annual  national  conventions 
during  1949. 

The  68th  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  was  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct. 
3-10,  1949.  Approximately  650  delegates,  repre- 
senting a  claimed  membership  of  8  million  work- 
ers, were  present.  Resolutions  were  adopted  sup- 
porting the  Marshall  Plan,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  world  labor  body,  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  recommending  the  ex- 
tension of  coverage  of  the  Social  Security  law  and 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  Social  Security  bene- 
fits in  addition  to  the  institution  of  a  system  of 
prepaid  health  insurance. 

The  llth  convention  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Nov.  1-6,  1949.  The  major  emphasis  of  the  con- 
vention was  directed  toward  eliminating  alleged 
so-called  subversive  influences  from  the  CIO.  The 
convention  expelled  the  United  Farm  Equipment 
and  Metal  Workers  of  America  for  failing  to  merge 
with  the  United  Automobile  Workers  as  previously 
ordered  by  the  CIO.  In  addition,  the  United  Elec- 
trical Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America  was 
expelled  from  the  CIO,  and  a  new  international 
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union  was  chartered,  designated  as  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers,  CIO.  Both  unions  had  been  charged  as 
being  under  left-wing  domination. 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  barring 
membership  on  the  Executive  Board  to  anyone 
"who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  any 
fascist  organization,  or  other  totalitarian  movement, 
or  who  consistently  pursues  policies  and  activities 
directed  toward  the  achievement  of  the  program 
or  purposes  of  these  organizations."  Resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  convention  favoring  increases 
in  wages  without  increases  in  prices;  supporting 
the  Marshall  Plan;  recommending  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law;  the  extension  of  Social  Security 
legislation  with  a  substantial  increase  in  benefits; 
the  enactment  of  a  fair  employment  practices  bill; 
the  institution  of  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.00  per 
hour;  and  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
health  insurance  and  federal  aid  to  education. 

The  81st  annual  Trades  Union  Congress  was 
held  at  Bridlington,  England,  Sept.  6-10,  1949. 
Delegates  from  187  organizations  participated  in 
the  meeting,  representing  a  membership  of  approx- 
imately 7,937,000  workers.  These  membership  fig- 
ures reflected  an  increase  in  total  membership  of 
145.000  over  1948.  A  resolution  was  approved 
pledging  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  restraint 
as  to  increases  in  personal  incomes  without  rela- 
tion to  increased  productivity  but  opposing  any 
lowering  of  wages,  lengthening  of  working  hours, 
or  curtailment  of  social  services.  The  action  of  the 
General  Council  in  withdrawing  from  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  participating  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  international  trade- 
union  organization  was  approved. 

In  January  of  1949,  the  CIO  and  the  British 
Trades  Union  and  the  Dutch  Labor  Federations 
withdrew  from  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Un- 
ions. As  a  result  of  meetings  between  leaders  of  the 
British  Trades  Union  Council  and  representatives 
of  the  AFL  and  CIO,  a  conference  was  called  at 
Geneva  in  June,  which  made  arrangements  for  a 
subsequent  meeting  in  London,  Nov.  28  to  Dec. 
9,  1949,  at  which  the  new,  free  world-labor  con- 
ference would  take  place.  At  that  meeting,  a  new 
world-labor  organization  called  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  was  estab- 
lished, representing  48  million  workers. 

The  32nd  session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Geneva  June  8  to  July  2,  1949. 
The  conference  adopted  conventions  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  intended  to  protect  workers 
from  anti-union  discrimination.  The  conference  also 
adopted  conventions  designed  to  insure  that  wages, 
hours  of  work,  and  working  conditions  for  em- 
ployees under  contracts  entered  into  by  public  utili- 
ties should  be  at  least  equal  to  those  accorded 
other  workers  performing  similar  tasks.  In  addition, 
the  conference  adopted  conventions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  migrant  employees  and  also  of  workers' 
wages  by  providing  for  prompt  and  full  payment 
in  cash  directly  to  the  workers.  Representatives  of 
50  governments  participated  in  the  conference. 
During  the  year,  Israel  was  admitted  to  the  ILO. 

The  2nd  convention  of  the  Inter-American  Con- 
federation of  Workers  (C.I.T.)  was  held  in  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  in  September,  1949.  The  convention 
delegates  represented  47  organizations  from  22 
countries  in  the  western  hemisphere,  representing 
a  claimed  membership  of  14  million  workers.  Con- 
ventions were  adopted  supporting  the  new  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  op- 
posing racial  discrimination,  and  endorsing  the 


principle  of  receiving  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Labour  reported 
that  by  the  end  of  1948  approximately  30  percent 
of  all  non-agricultural  wage  and  salary  workers 
were  trade  union  members.  The  total  number  of 
such  workers  was  stated  to  be  977,594,  an  increase 
of  7  percent  over  the  1947  figure  of  912,124. 

Total  union  membership  in  France  was  approxi- 
mately 5  million  in  the  spring  of  1949.  At  that  time, 
the  General  Confederation  of  Labor  (C.G.T.)  was 
the  largest  French  labor  organization,  with  an  esti- 
mated membership  of  from  2.5  to  3  million.  The 
so-called  Force  Ouvriere  was  estimated  to  have  a 
membership  of  from  1  to  1.5  million,  and  the 
French  Confederation  of  Christian  Workers  some- 
what less  than  a  million.  These  three  major  confed- 
erations and  other  labor  unions  had  a  combined 
membership  of  about  38  percent  of  the  French 
non-agricultural  labor  force. 

The  General  Federation  of  Jewish  Labour  in 
Eretz,  Israel  (Histradut)  held  its  7th  convention 
May  24-30,  1949,  at  Tel  Aviv.  The  convention 
passed  resolutions  supporting  cooperation  with  the 
government  of  Israel,  and  recommending  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  workers'  standard  of  living  by 
raising  real  wages  and  lowering  living  costs,  oppos- 
ing compulsory  arbitration,  and  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  comprehensive  social  insurance. 

Labor  Legislation.  The  year  1949  saw  the  enact- 
ment of  basic  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  most  important  result  of  these 
amendments  was  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Act  from  40  cents  per  hour  to  75  cents 
per  hour.  In  addition,  the  new  law  increased  the 
enforcement  powers  of  the  Administrator,  and 
strengthened  the  restrictions  against  child  labor. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  new  bill  would  bring 
wage  increases  to  approximately  1.5  million  wage 
earners.  New  industries  covered  included  airlines 
and  fish  and  seafood  canneries,  but  some  of  the 
exemptions  under  the  law  were  broadened,  and  its 
coverage  as  to  certain  fringe  production  occupa- 
tions was  narrowed. 

In  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Washington,  fair  employment  legislation  was  en- 
acted prohibiting  discrimination  in  employment 
based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Court  Decisions.  Several  important  decisions  in  la- 
bor cases  were  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1949.  In  Giboney  v.  Empire  Storage  and  Ice  Com- 
pany, the  Court  held  unanimously  that  an  injunc- 
tion issued  by  a  Missouri  court  forbidding  picketing 
which  violated  the  State  anti-trust  laws  did  not  vio- 
late the  constitutional  right  to  freedom  of  speech. 
The  decision  was  noteworthy  because  few  deci- 
sions in  recent  years  have  sustained  injunctions 
against  non-violent  picketing. 

In  Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  v.  Northwestern 
Iron  Co.  and  AFL  v.  American  Sash  and  Door  Co., 
the  Court  sustained  the  validity  of  State  prohibi- 
tions of  union  security  agreements.  In  denying  re- 
view of  a  decision  of  the  7th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Inland  Steel  Company  v. 
NLRB,  which  held  that  an  employer  has  a  duty  to 
bargain  concerning  the  subject  of  pensions,  the 
Court  in  effect  held  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty 
under  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
was  proper. 

In  NLRB  v.  Stowe  Spinning  Co.,  the  Court  or- 
dered an  employer  to  make  available  to  a  union 
organizer  a  public  building  in  the  company  mill- 
village.  The  hall  was  the  only  suitable  public  build- 
ing available,  and  the  Court  ordered  the  employer 
to  allow  its  use,  although  the  hall  was  not  a  part 
of  the  factory  and  not  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  factory.  — BERNARD  CUSHMAK 
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LABOR  STANDARDS,  Bur.au  of.  A  Bureau  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  organized  in  1934,  author- 
ized to  develop  desirable  labor  standards,  promote 
sound  labor  legislation,  develop  industrial  safety 
programs,  study  child  labor  conditions  and  promote 
youth  employment  standards,  promote  Federal- 
State  cooperation,  and  participate  in  international 
labor  programs.  The  Bureau  promotes  public  sup- 
port for  the  employment  of  otherwise  qualified  but 
physically  handicapped  workers,  and  performs  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  La- 
bor Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  pertaining 
to  the  filing  of  organizational  and  financial  data  by 
labor  organizations.  Director:  William  L.  Connolly. 

LABOR  STATISTICS,  Bureau  of.  A  Bureau  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  established  in  1884,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  acquiring  and  diffusing  informa- 
tion on  subjects  connected  with  labor.  Information 
is  issued  in  special  bulletins  and  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  Commissioner:  Ewan  Clague. 

LABRADOR.  A  dependency  of  Newfoundland,  oc- 
cupying the  most  easterly  portion  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Area:  110,000  square  miles.  Population  (1946 
est.):  5,530.  Capital:  Battle  Harbour.  Fishing  is 
the  principal  industry.  Large  deposits  of  high-grade 
iron  ore  exist  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Grand 
River.  See  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

LACROSSE.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  winner  of  the 
Wingate  Memorial  Trophy,  symbolic  of  the  United 
States  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Association  title  for 
two  consecutive  seasons,  had  to  share  its  high  posi- 
tion with  a  strong  Naval  Academy  team  in  the  last 
campaign,  the  Jays  and  the  Middies  being  named 
co-champions  of  the  circuit. 

The  annual  North-South  All- Star  contest  was 
played  at  Troy,  N.Y.,  on  June  11  and  the.Southern 
ten  carried  off  the  honors  for  the  first  time  since 
1943  when  it  turned  back  the  North,  11-6.  Jim 
Adams,  Johns  Hopkins  star,  tallied  three  goals  to 
pace  the  South,  which  was  held  to  a  4-4  tie  at  the 
halfway  mark. 

A  tour  of  the  United  States  by  an  all-England 
squad  featured  women's  lacrosse.  The  invaders 
scored  ten  straight  triumphs,  the  high  mark  of  their 
trip  coming  on  May  1  at  Hunter  College  in  New 
York  when  the  English  defeated  an  All-United 
States  team,  17-2. 

Westchester  turned  back  Philadelphia,  5-3,  in 
the  final  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  for  women's  national 
laurels.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

LAND  MANAGEMENT,  Bureau  of.  An  agency  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  one  or  the  ma- 
jor conservation  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, formed  in  1946  by  consolidation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  and  the  Grazing  Service. 

The  Bureau  is  the  official  mineral-leasing  and 
cadastral  surveying  agent  of  the  Government  which 
owns  over  800  million  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska.  The  Bureau's  responsibility,  fur- 
thermore, includes  the  conservation,  jmprovement, 
and  sale  or  lease  of  the  forest,  grazing,  and  related 
resources  on  180  million  acres  of  lanain  the  States 
and  290  million  acres  in  Alaska.  The  Bureau  is  also 
responsible  for  the  disposal  of  public  lands  under 
the  homestead  and  other  laws. 

During  1948  and  1949,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  effected  decentralization  of  its  work 
by  delegating  authority  for  day-to-day  operations 
to  7  regional  offices  and  their  district  offices.  This 
action  simplified  and  expedited  the  handling  of  ap- 
plications by  the  public  for  use  of  public  lands  and 


resources.  It  also  permitted  closer  and  more  ef- 
fective management  of  the  lands  and  resources  un- 
der its  jurisdiction. 

Regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  are  located  in 
Portland,  Ore.:  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Billings, 
Mont.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Direc- 
tor: Marion  Clawson. 

LAND  UTILIZATION,  Offlc.  of.  The  Office  of  Land 
Utilization  is  charged,  under  Administrative  Order 
1466,  dated  Apr.  15,  1940,  with  the  responsibility 
of  coordinating  and  integrating  the  land  use  and 
land  management  activities  of  the  several  bureaus 
and  agencies  of  the  Department;  the  establishment 
and  development  of  sound  forestry  practices;  the 
general  administration  of  the  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  work;  the  maintenance  of  cooperative 
relations  with  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  the  protection,  conservation,  and 
prudent  use  of  the  lands  and  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States  and  Alaska.  The  Office  of  Land 
Utilization  acts  in  a  staff  capacity  for  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  which  committee  is 
charged  with  coordinating  the  water-development 
programs  of  the  Department. 

The  Office  is  divided  into  four  branches:  the 
Branch  of  Forest  Management;  the  Branch  of  Soil 
and  Moisture  Conservation  and  Range  Manage- 
ment; die  Branch  of  Lands;  and  the  Branch  of 
Budget  and  Finance.  It  is  directed  by  Lee  Muck, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Office  of  Land  Utilization,  since  its  creation 
in  1940,  has  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  fundamental  principles  of  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
newable resource  management  can  be  effected 
without  overlapping  or  duplication  and  without 
interfering  with  the  administrative  authorities  of 
the  Bureaus  operating  in  the  various  functional 
fields.  It  has  earnestly  sought  to  promote  a  unifi- 
cation of  action  directed  towards  a  common  goal 
through  cooperative  efforts,  the  dissemination  of 
information,  and  the  rendering  of  efficient  advisory 
service.  The  procedures  established  in  this  con- 
nection were  fully  crystallized  during  the  year 
1944,  and  the  cooperative  principles  applied  were 
productive  of  highly  effective  results  in  the  field 
of  natural  resource  conservation. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  ART.  Pan  American  Art  Activities.  One 

of  the  projects  of  longest  duration  in  the  field  of 
Latin  American  art  activity  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  1949.  An  exposition  entitled  "32  Artists  of  the 
Americas,"  organized  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  made  up  of  works  belonging  to  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  and  to  various  galleries 
and  private  collections  in  the  United  States,  was 
circulated  throughout  11  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America. 

Transportation  for  the  first  circuit  of  the  exhibit, 
which  began  in  January,  was  furnished  by  the 
Grace  Line,  whose  ships  took  the  paintings  to  Pan- 
ama, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.  The 
United  Fruit  Company  provided  the  same  service 
for  the  second  circuit,  wnich  included  Cuba,  Gua- 
temala, El  Salvador.  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  The  exhibit  presented  examples  of  the 
work  of  artists  who  are  demonstrating  the  varied 
trends  which  today  constitute  the  modern  art  of  the 
Americas,  helping  to  bring  their  names  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  countries  where  they  are  not 
always  known. 

The  32  paintings  included  in  the  show  repre- 
sented the  following  countries  and  artists:  Argen- 
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tina,  Horacio  Butler,  Alfredo  Guido  and  Eznilio 
Pettoruti;  Bolivia,  Roberto  Berdecio;  Brazil,  Percy 
Deane,  Alberto  da  Veiga  Guignard,  Candido  Porti- 
nari  and  Lasar  Segall;  Chile,  Israel  Roa;  Colombia, 
Luis  Alberto  Acuna  and  Gonzalo  Ariza;  Cuba, 
Cundo  Bermudez,  Mario  Carreno,  Luis  Martinez 
Pedro  and  Amelia  Pelaez;  Ecuador,  Eduardo  King- 
man;  Guatemala,  Carlos  Merida;  Haiti,  Gabriel  Alix 
and  Philome  Obin. 

Mexico,  Jos£  Chavez  Morado,  Jose  Clemente 
Orozco,  Diego  Rivera  and  Rufino  Tamayo;  Nica- 
ragua, Rodrigo  Penalba;  United  States,  Stuart  Da- 
vis, Arthur  G.  Dove  and  Karl  Zerbe;  Uruguay, 
Pedro  Figari  and  Joaquin  Torres  Garcia;  Venezue- 
la, Mateo  Manaure,  Alejandro  Otero  and  Hector 
Poleo.  For  the  Central  American  circuit,  a  painting, 
by  Honduras'  primitive,  Antonio  Velasquez,  was 
added. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Maison  de  VAmerique 
Latine  in  Paris  held  its  first  exhibition  of  Latin 
American  painting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  As- 
sociation Latine  Americaine,  which  has  recently 
published  a  portfolio  of  engravings  and  lithographs 
by  Latin  American  artists  now  living  in  Paris.  In- 
cluded in  the  exhibit  were  works  by  Miguel  Ocam- 
po,  Antonio  Berni,  Cesar  Vitullo,  Pablo  Curatella 
Manes,  of  Argentina;  Israel  Pedrosa,  Lina  Hasan, 
Carlos  Schar,  Tiberio,  Maria,  Cicero  Dias,  Lucy 
Citti  Ferreira,  Manoel  Bandeira  of  Brazil;  Arturp 
Martinez  of  Guatemala;  Jos6  Plaza,  Mexico,  Bresci- 
ani,  Eielson  and  Colina  of  Peru;  Arden  Quin  of 
Uruguay,  and  Hector  Poleo,  Armando  Barrios,  Pas- 
cual  Navarro  and  Mateo  Manaure  of  Venezuela. 

Cuba  and  Mexico  were  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum's  15th  Biennial  International 
Watercolor  Exhibition  held  during  May  and  June. 
The  Cuban  section  included  works  by  Wifredo 
Lam,  Amelia  Pelaez,  Mario  Carrefio,  Cundo  Ber- 
mudez, Felipe  Orlando,  Rene  Portocarrero,  Roberto 
Diago,  and  others.  Mexico  was  represented  by  Ig- 
nacio  A^uirre,  Raul  Anguiano,  Federico  Cantu, 
Jos6  Chavez  Morado,  Olga  Costa,  Jesus  Guerrero 
Galvan,  Guillermo  Meza,  Jos6  Clemente  Orozco, 
Diego  Rivera,  Juan  Soriano,  and  Rufino  Tamayo. 

"Colonial  Life  in  Latin  America"  was  the  title 
of  an  exhibition  held  during  March  in  the  Roswell 
Museum,  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  which  featured 
ceramics,  furniture,  jewelry,  lace  and  embroidery, 
most  of  which  came  from  18th-century  Mexico. 
Also  included  were  photographs  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture from  various  countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  Slater  Memorial  Museum  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  held  during  December  an  exposition  or 
paintings  by  Pedro  Figari  of  Uruguay  and  the 
Brazilian  primitive,  J.  B.  Cardozo,  Jr. 

Brazil.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  Brazil's  first 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  was  founded  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  has  been  installed  in  the  Boavista  Bank. 
The  National  Salon  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  held  dur- 
ing August,  representing  academic  artists  chiefly. 
The  principal  prizes  were  awarded  to  sculptor 
Francisco  oe  Andrade  and  painters  Ado  Malagoli, 
J.  Morais  Lazarotto  and  Ruben  Fortes. 

Cuba.  The  Watkins  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C., 
presented  in  February  a  group  of  recent  watercol- 
ors  and  drawings  by  the  Cuban  artists  Amelia  Pela- 
ez, Felipe  Orlando,  Cundo  Bermudez,  Julio  Girona. 
Mario  Carreno,  Roberto  Diago,  Mariano,  Rene 
Portocarrero,  and  Luis  Martinez  Pedro.  This  ex- 
hibit has  been  circulated  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

In  February  the  Cuban  painter  Fidelio  Ponce 
(b.  1895)  died  in  Havana.  This  artist's  expression- 
istic  canvases  in  white  and  soft  colors  had  won  him 
international  recognition.  Although  he  received  no 


official  aid  during  his  lifetime,  he  has  been  widely 
honored  by  the  Cuban  Government  since  his  death. 
Guatemala.  In  July  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Guatemala  presented  an  exposition  of  work  by  con- 
temporary painters  of  El  Salvador,  including  Jose" 
Meiia  Vides,  Luis  Alfredo  C&ceres,  Luis  A.  Salinas, 
ana  others.  Modern  artists  of  Guatemala  were  pre- 
sented in  a  group  show  at  the  University  of  Santi- 
ago, Chile,  in  April.  Included  were  works  by  paint- 
ers Carlos  Merida,  Miguel  Alzamora  Mendez, 
Arturo  Martinez,  Roberto  Ossaye,  and  sculptors 
Rodolfo  Galeotti  Torres  and  Roberto  Gonzalez 
Goyri. 

Mexico.  An  extensive  exhibit  of  Mexican  colonial 
painting  was  held  during  July  and  August  at  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
In  August,  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  Mexico  City 
opened  its  huge  retrospective  show  commemorating 
fifty  years  of  work  by  Diego  Rivera.  In  addition  to 
a  large  number  of  oils,  watercolors,  drawings,  tem- 
peras and  engravings,  the  exhibit  includes  a  section 
which  presents,  by  means  of  photographs  and 
sketches,  all  of  the  murals  executed  by  Rivera  in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere 

Death  came  in  September  to  Jose"  Clemente 
Orozco  (b.  1883),  the  noted  Mexican  muralist,  who 
was  possibly  the  leading  figure  in  contemporary 
Latin  American  art.  His  career  had  always  received 
strong  official  support,  and  when  he  died,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  decided  that  he  should  be  en- 
tombed at  once  in  the  Pante6n  de  los  Hombres 
llustres  (Hall  of  Fame),  even  though  the  law  de- 
crees that  this  tribute  may  not  be  conferred  upon 
any  individual  until  five  years  after  his  death. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  is  ex- 
hibiting, more  or  less  permanently,  a  group  of  en- 
gravings entitled  "Mexican  Prints,"  representing  a 
cross  section  of  the  art  of  print-making  in  Mexico 
from  the  period  of  the  18th  century  until  the 
present. 

Uruguay.  In  August  the  Thirteenth  Salon  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  was  held  in  Montevideo, 
and  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  artists: 
Ricardo  Aguerre,  Guillermo  C.  Rodriguez,  Oscar 
Garcia  Reino,  Francisco  Siniscalchi  and  Edgardo 
Ribeiro. 

Uruguay  lost  during  the  year  one  of  its  greatest 
painters,  Joaquin  Torres  Garcia  (b.1874).  This  art- 
ist enjoyed  wide  prestige  in  Europe  and  South 
America,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  exponents 
of  constructivism  in  this  hemisphere.  His  fife  was 
dedicated  to  a  valiant  struggle  against  academism, 
and  he  has  left  a  large  number  of  disciples  and 
extensive  literary  work  to  explain  his  theories  of 
art. 

Venezuela.  The  painter  Alejandro  Otero  returned 
to  Venezuela  for  a  brief  period  in  1949  to  exhibit 
the  work  which  he  had  accomplished  during  three 
years  in  Paris  on  a  government  scholarship.  On  his 
way  home  he  visited  the  United  States  and  showed 
his  paintings  in  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Wash- 
ington. A  month  later  they  were  presented  at  the 
National  Museum  in  Caracas,  where  their  non- 
objective  character  provoked  much  heated  debate 
and  aroused  such  general  interest  that  the  show 
was  continued  at  the  Taller  Libre  de  Pintura  after 
its  removal  from  the  National  Museum. 

The  Taller  Libre  de  Pintura  continues  to  func- 
tion actively  in  Caracas.  In  addition  to  displaying 
the  paintings  of  Alejandro  Otero,  it  has  shown  the 
work  of  Armando  Rever6n,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting personalities  of  contemporary  Venezuelan 
painting,  and  of  Feliciano  Carvallo,  a  mason  and 
carpenter  who  paints  in  the  primitive  style. 

— JOSE  G6MEZ-SICRK 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  During  1949  the  pro- 
duction of  creative  literature  in  Latin  America  con- 
tinued to  be  in  what  is  generally  described  as  a 
"state  of  crisis."  By  this  phrase  the  Latin  American 
means  that  the  firm  and  definite  trends  in  the  novel 
and  in  poetry  which  seemed  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century  to  point  to  the  emergence  of  robust 
national  literatures  appear  to  have  become  diffuse 
and  disparate. 

The  complaining  cry  among  literary  men  from 
die  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  Rio  Grande  during  1949 
has  been  that  the  increasingly  large  reading  public 
in  all  the  Latin  republics  of  the  Americas  demands 
and  gets  bookstore-shelves  filled  with  translations 
of  the  latest  in  French,  English,  and  American  lit- 
erature or  of  the  nineteenth  century  European  ma- 
terial, while  the  budding  local  writer,  with  rare 
exceptions,  is  forced  to  publish  in  limited  and  often 
personal  editions.  Almost  no  one  makes  a  living  by 
purely  creative  writing:  a  novelist  or  a  poet  is  also 
a  government  official,  journalist,  or  even  merchant. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  this  unfortunate 
situation  has  been  the  increasing  intellectual  insula- 
tion among  the  various  parts  of  Latin  America.  In 
spite  of  improved  media  of  communication  and  the 
mushroom-like  growth  of  publishing  houses,  es- 
pecially in  Mexico  and  Argentina,  Argentine  lit- 
erature, for  example,  is  probably  less  known  in 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  or  Mexico  than  50  years  ago. 

However,  the  1949  picture  was  not  entirely  dis- 
heartening. Great  advances  were  made  in  the  realm 
of  sound  literary  criticism.  Outstanding  volumes  in 
this  field  were:  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena's  Las  cor- 
rientes  literarias  en  la  America  hispdnica  ( Mexico: 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6mica);  Jos6  Luis  Marti- 
nez's Literatura  mexicana:  Sigh  XX  (Mexico- 
Robredo);  and  Arqueles  Vela's  Teoria  literaria  del 
modernismo  (Mexico:  Botas).  It  was  not  by  acci- 
dent that  all  three  of  these  meaty  volumes  appeared 
in  Mexico,  which  in  recent  years  has  grown  to  be 
a  center  for  talented  and  careful  literary  critics  and 
literary  historians.  Doubtless  the  influence  of  Al- 
fonso Reyes  has  been  strong  in  the  development  of 
this  school.  In  1949  the  master  added  to  his  volu- 
minous output  by  releasing  another  delightful  vol- 
ume of  literary  essays,  De  viva  voz  (Mexico:  Ed. 
Stylo). 

Scattered  important  works  of  literary  history 
came  from  the  other  republics.  A  praiseworthy 
example  was  Pedro  Diaz  Seijas'  Orientaciones  y 
tendencias  de  la  novela  venezolana  (Caracas:  Aso- 
ciaci6n  de  Escritores  Venezolanos ) ;  a  more  didactic 
volume,  La  literatura  hispanoamericana  (Buenos 
Aires:  Ed.  Realidad),  will  provide  systematic  as- 
sistance to  the  serious  student.  Admirers  of  the 
last  of  the  great  Modernista  poets,  Guillermo  Valen- 
cia, will  read  with  pleasure  a  biographical  and 
critical  study  written  by  the  Colombian,  Manuel 
Serrano  Blanco  (Bucaramanga:  Biblioteca  de  Au- 
tores  Santandereanos),  and  connoisseurs  of  Vene- 
zuelan cultural  history  will  find  Francisco  Key 
Ayala's  Bajo  el  signo  del  Avila  (Caracas:  Ed.  Avila 
Grafica)  a  stimulating  and  refreshing  study  of  se- 
lected Venezuelan  writers  of  the  past. 

Specialized  monographs  on  regional  literature 
included:  Rub£n  Sueldo  Guevara,  Panorama  actual 
de  la  literatura  cuzquefia  (Cuzco),  and  Alfonso  de 
Alba,  La  provinca  oculta  (Mexico:  Ed.  Cultura). 

Throughout  Spanish  America  in  1949  the  presses 
continued  to  pour  out  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
stream  of  slender  volumes  of  poetry,  most  of  it  from 
the  pens  of  relative  amateurs  for  private  distribu- 
tion. Some  showed  promise;  much  of  it  was  imita- 
tive or  platitudinous.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  vol- 
ume of  the  year  was  a  collection  of  difficult  but 
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brilliant  verse  by  the  veteran  Mexican  poet,  Jaime 
Torres  Bodet — Sonetos  (Mexico:  Grafica  Panamer- 
icana). 

Still  another  poetic  landmark  was  the  publica- 
tion in  Buenos  Aires  of  the  Poesias  completes  (Ed. 
Losada)  of  the  well-known  Peruvian  bard,  Cesar 
Vallejo.  Of  considerable  importance  was  the  beau- 
tifully presented  volume  of  sonnets  on  philosophical 
themes  by  the  Argentine,  Fermin  Estrella  Gutierrez 
— Sonetos  de  la  soledad  en  el  hombre  (Buenos 
Aires:  Ed.  Sudamericano),  and  an  Antoloftia  de  la 
nueva  poesia  colombiana  (Bogota:  Ed.  Espiral), 
in  which  the  experimental  tendencies  of  some  37 
poets  are  well  exemplified.  Gast6n  Figuera,  a  Uru- 
guayan and  one  of  Latin  America's  most  sunny 
poets,  published  in  Buenos  Aires  a  cheerful  col- 
lection called  Las  baladas. 

In  the  novel  we  find  that  Latin  America  has  a 
split  personality.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those 
who  faithfully  follow  the  regionalistic  pattern  of 
local  color  and  odd  dialectology  of  Gallegos, 
Azuela,  et  al,  with  its  not-too-delicate  overtones 
of  social  protest.  In  1949  this  school  was  repre- 
sented by  an  exceptional  novel  by  a  scarred  Mexi- 
can wamor  of  socio-hterary  battles,  Mauricio  Mag- 
daleno;  his  Cabello  de  elote  (Mexico:  Ed.  Stylo) 
is  in  the  best  earthy,  protesting  tradition.  Ennque 
Gonzalez  Rmcones'  Foaarada  (Mexico:  Ed.  Diana), 
a  Venezuelan  novel  of  the  oil  fields,  and  a  dozen 
others  from  various  countries  repeat  a  well-estab- 
lished pattern  which  is  familiar  to  foreign  audi- 
ences through  translations 

On  the  other  hand,  the  typical  contemporary  fic- 
tion of  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  other  republics  tends  more  and  more  to- 
ward a  subtler,  more  urbane,  and  more  imagina- 
tive type,  influenced  by  Proustian  and  Freudian 
suggestions.  In  this  category  falls  a  collection  of 
seven  novelettes,  Los  usurpadores  (Buenos  Aires: 
Ed.  Sudamericano),  by  the  Argentine,  Francisco 
Ayala.  Another  Argentine,  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  com- 
bined erudition,  delicate  fantasy,  and  urbane  sat- 
ire in  a  collection  of  fictional  sketches  entitled  El 
aleph  (Buenos  Aires:  Ed.  Losada). 

The  Chilean  novelist,  Marta  Brunet,  added  to 
her  already  considerable  fame  by  the  publication  of 
Raiz  del  sueno  (Santiago  de  Chile),  a  group  of 
poetic  novelettes  with  great  stylistic  charm.  El 
nolandes  volador,  by  another  Chilean  novelist, 
Ernesto  Silva  Roman,  shows  similar  tendencies,  as 
does  Una  noche  en  Acapulco  (Mexico:  E.D.I.A. 
P.S.A.),  by  the  Mexican,  Rodolfo  Gonzalez  Hur- 
tado. 

Of  especial  interest  because  of  their  setting  in 
the  United  States  are  Angel  Rafael  Lamarche's  Los 
cuentos  que  Nueva  York  no  sabe  ( Mexico:  E.D.I.A. 
P.S.A.),  a  collection  of  somewhat  fantastic  tales  by 
a  Dominican  writer,  and  Tesus  Topete's  Aventuras 
de  un  bracero  (Mexico),  the  autobiographical  story 
of  a  Mexican  laborer  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Noteworthy  but  difficult  to  classify  is  an  excel- 
lent autobiographical  novel  by  the  well-known  Co- 
lombian essayist,  German  Arciniegas — En  medio 
del  camino  de  la  vida  (Buenos  Aires:  Ed.  Sudameri- 
cano). Also  outstanding  is  a  strange,  beautifully 
written  story  by  a  Cuban  now  resident  in  Venezue- 
la, Alejo  Carpentier.  His  El  reino  de  este  mundo 
(Mexico:  E.D.I.A.P.S.A.)  is  based  on  the  unbeliev- 
able events  connected  with  the  life  and  times  of 
Henri  Christophe  and  shows  the  author's  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  Haitian  folklore. 

It  is  in  the  essay  perhaps  that  the  most  fruitful 
Hispanic  American  literary  vein  has  been  manifest 
in  recent  years.  Interpreted  liberally,  the  essay, 
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with  its  personal  and  potentially  argumentative 
character,  is  a  natural  Hispanic  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion. A  surprising  number  of  essay-like  volumes 
were  published  during  1949  which  had  to  do  with 
folklore.  This  fact  is  significant  in  that  it  points  to 
the  Latin  American's  intense  and  growing  desire 
to  define  nationalisticaUy  the  benchmarks  of  his 
own  culture. 

Notable  among  such  books  were:  F.  Coluccio, 
Folklore  de  las  Americas  (Buenos  Aires:  Ed.  El 
Ateneo),  a  lavishly  illustrated  and  comprehensive 
volume;  E.  de  Gandia,  Cultura  y  folklore  en  Ame- 
rica (Buenos  Aires:  Ed.  El  Ateneo);  a  serious  col- 
lection of  essays  by  an  authority;  Lucio  Mendieta 
y  Nunez,  El  valor  socioldgico  del  folklore  y  otros 
ensayos  (Mexico),  a  searching  and  rather  scientific 
approach;  and  R.  Olivares  Figueroa,  Diversiones 
pascuales  en  Oriente  y  otros  ensayos  ( Caracas:  Ed. 
Ardor ) ,  a  case  study  of  Venezuelan  Christmas  cus- 
toms. All  of  these  volumes  and  a  number  of  others 
on  the  same  theme,  in  spite  of  their  general  lack 
of  scientific  pretense,  constitute  a  vivid  introduction 
to  a  trend  of  nationalistic  thought  which  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  contemporary  intellectual 
tendencies  in  Latin  America. 

Particularly  praiseworthy  among  collections  of 
essays  on  general  themes  is  Felix  Lizaso's  Pano- 
rama de  la  cultura  cabana  ( Mexico :  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura Econ6mica).  Lizaso  is  a  recognized  authority 
and  his  book  is  rich  and  thoughtful.  Of  consider- 
ably less  value  but  nevertheless  representative  of 
certain  Latin  American  intellectual  trends  are  El 
futuro  de  America  (Quito),  a  thin  collection  of 
essays  by  Juan  Yopes  ael  Pozo,  dealing  with  racial 
problems,  inter- American  relations,  etc.;  and  a  po- 
lemic volume,  Hispanoame'rica  contra  el  coloniaje 
(Mexico),  by  a  Central  American  author,  Vicente 
Saenz. 

Among  the  new  biographies  we  note  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  life  of  Columbus,  El  misterioso 
Almirante  y  su  enigmdtico  descubrimiento  (Cara- 
cas: Biblioteca  Popular  Venezolana),  by  Carlos 
Brandt,  and  a  senous  and  critical  study  of  the  Uru- 
guayan philosopher,  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira  (Mexico: 
Fondo  ae  Cultura  Econ6mica),  written  by  A.  C. 
Arias. 

As  usual,  the  drama  in  Latin  America  was  rather 
poorly  represented  in  the  year's  publications,  but 
mention  should  be  made  of  ".  .  .  de  campanario 
o  de  Macplaildn  (Mexico),  a  three-act  poetic  play 
by  J.  Jesus  Castorena. 

Awards  of  important  literary  prizes  during  the 
year  included  the  Lanz  Duret  fiction  prize  to  Ro- 
gelio  Barriga  Rivas  for  his  Rio  humano  (Mexico), 
and  the  Argentine  Society  of  Writers'  Gran  Premio 
to  a  prolific  old-timer,  Arturo  Capdevila  for  El  libro 
del  Dosque. 

Amonj^  publishing  ventures  the  "Colecci6n  Tier- 
ra  Firme '  of  the  Mexican  publishing  house,  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econ6mica,  which  now  includes  about 
50  volumes  of  original,  fundamental  material  on 
various  phases  of  Latin  American  cultural  life,  is 
doubtless  the  most  vigorous  and  significant.  The 
Ministries  of  Education  in  Cuba,  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, and  other  countries  continued  to  make 
available  good  and  reasonably  priced  editions  of 
basic  literary  and  cultural  works  of  the  respective 
national  authors.  The  better-known  Argentine  pub- 
lishers— America  Lee,  Editorial  Sudamericano, 
Editorial  Argos,  Guillermo  Kraft,  and  several  others 
solidified  their  tradition  of  presenting  high-quality 
examples  of  good  graphic  art;  few  of  them,  unfor- 
tunately, were  of  Latin  American  authors  and,  in 
their  way,  simply  emphasized  the  much-discussed 
literary  "state  of  crisis."  — JOHN  T.  REID 


LATIN  AMERICAN  MOTION  PICTURES.  In  spite  of  a  se- 
vere scarcity  of  celluloid,  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry in  Latin  America  continued  to  maintain  a 
considerable  volume  of  production — Mexico  and 
Argentina  led  in  the  number  of  films  produced. 
Uruguay,  Chile,  Brazil,  Cuba  and  Peru  also  were 
active  in  the  field,  but  their  production  was  some- 
what irregular,  largely  because  of  limited  capital. 
Both  Argentina  and  Mexico  succeeded  in  opening 
up  markets  for  their  films  in  almost  all  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

In  the  1949  festival  at  Cannes,  the  Mexican  film 
Pueblerina  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  back- 
ground music,  the  work  of  composer  Antonio  Diaz 
Conde.  Another  Mexican,  Gabriel  Figueroa,  re- 
ceived the  Venice  Film  Festival  prize  for  his  pho- 
tography in  La  Malquerida.  At  the  festival  of  Mari- 
anske  Lazne  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  same  artist  was 
given  a  similar  award  for  his  work  in  Maclovia;  and 
by  winning  the  International  Photography  Prize 
for  Sal6n  Mexico  at  Knokke-Le  Zoute,  Belgium,  he 
earned  the  title  of  the  world's  foremost  cinematog- 
rapher. 

The  interests  of  the  Mexican  cinema  were  offi- 
cially represented  by  the  Commission  of  Cinema- 
tography. According  to  information  given  out  by 
the  Commission,  101  feature-length  films  were  pro- 
duced by  5  studios  between  January  and  Novem- 
ber, 1949.  The  Commission  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  activities,  The  Golden  Book  of  the  Mexi- 
can Cinema,  of  which  two  volumes,  those  of  1948 
and  1949,  have  appeared;  it  also  issues  Cinevoz,  a 
weekly  bulletin  which  records  current  events  in 
the  national  studios  as  well  as  news  of  the  industry 
abroad. 

Although  the  lack  of  celluloid  has  affected  the 
Argentine  movie  industry  more  than  any  other,  six 
studios  have  continued  steady  production  and  are 
achieving  excellent  results  in  regard  to  both  num- 
ber and  quality  of  films  issued.  Outstanding  among 
recent  productions  were  Yo  No  Elegi  Mi  Vida,  di- 
rected by  Antonio  Momplet;  Hugo  Fregonese's  De 
Hombre  a  Hombre;  and  the  Vidalita  of  Luis  Saslav- 
sky.  Organizations  which  represent  the  Argentine 
film  industry  are  the  Academy  of  Cinematographic 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Association  of  Argentine 
Film  Producers.  Two  publications  containing  gen- 
eral information,  Imparcial  Films  and  La  Pelicula, 
are  published  monthly  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Most  important  of  the  recent  films  produced  in 
Brazil  were:  Caminhos  do  Sul,  directed  by  Fernan- 
do Ban-OS,  and  Estrela  da  Manha,  by  Jonald.  Un- 
fortunately, the  difference  in  language  limits  Bra- 
zilian films  to  the  domestic  market  and  to  Portugal 
and  its  colonies.  — JOSE  G6MEZ-SicnE 

LATTER  DAY  SAINTS.  A  religious  body,  commonly 
known  as  the  Mormon  Church,  organized  at  Fay- 
ette,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  6,  1830,  by  Joseph  Smith.  The 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants, and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  are  regarded 
as  the  word  of  God. 

Church  of  JMUS  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  The 
largest  body  of  Mormons,  they  believe  in  the  same 
organization  that  existed  in  tne  Primitive  Church, 
namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  etc.; 
also  they  believe  in  tne  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy, 
revelation,  visions,  and  healing.  The  church  main- 
tains 8  temples  devoted  to  sacred  ordinances.  Be- 
sides the  Brigham  Young  University,  the  church 
has  15  collegiate  institutes  and  122  high  school 
seminaries.  Church  membership:  1,018,170,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church. 

Administrative  affairs  and  the  performance  of  all 
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church  ordinances  are  carried  on  by  the  Melchize- 
dek  Priesthood,  numbering  125,000,  assisted  by  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  numbering  125,000.  Priesthood 
is  held  only  by  male  members.  Auxiliary  organiza- 
tions include  the  Relief  Society,  a  woman's  organi- 
zation with  115,686  enrollment:  a  Sunday  School 
with  469,276  members;  a  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation for  young  people,  with  173,160  members. 
The  church  is  divided  into  units  termed  Stakes  and 
Wards  (there  are  177  Stakes  and  1,351  Wards), 
and  Missions  and  Branches  (there  are  43  Missions). 
Two  General  Conferences,  4  Stake  Conferences  in 
each  Stake,  and  1  Ward  Conference  in  each  Ward 
are  held  each  year.  Headquarters:  47  East  South 
Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  Non-Mormon  division  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  Church,  founded  in  1830  by  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  and  reorganized  in  1852.  World  headauarters 
are  now  in  Independence,  Mo.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  600  churches,  7,500  members  of 
the  priesthood,  and  approximately  141,000  mem- 
bers (1949).  An  estimated  4,500  baptisms  were  per- 
formed in  1949.  The  church  maintains  3  homes  for 
the  aged  and  one  hospital.  Church  property  is  val- 
ued at  $10  million;  total  contributions  from  mem- 
bers totaled  about  $1  million.  Headquarters:  The 
Auditorium,  Independence,  Mo. 

LATVIA.  A  republic  in  the  Baltic,  occupied  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  June  17-20,  1940,  and  absorbed  into 
the  Soviet  Union  by  decree  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
on  Aug.  5,  1940.  The  British  and  American  govern- 
ments have  accorded  de  facto  recognition  to  this 
incorporation.  Area:  25,200  sq.  ini.  Population 
(1940):  1,950,000.  Chief  towns:  Riga  (capital), 
393,211  inhabitants,  Leipaja  (Libau)  57,098,  Dau- 
gavpils (Dvinsk)  45,160.  Budget  estimate  (1949): 
revenue  and  expenditure  1,498  million  rubles.  The 
important  agricultural  crops  are  oats,  hay,  rye,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  flax,  and  sugar  beets. 

LAW.  This  review  is  largely  limited  to  important 
developments  during  the  judicial  year,  1948,  in 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  practice.  For 
discussion  of  legislation  and  similar  topics,  the  spe- 
cial title  involved  should  be  consulted. 

Constitutional  Limitations  on  State  Governments.  The 
decisions  of  the  last  term  emphasize  the  freedom 
now  enjoyed  by  State  governments  in  the  enact- 
ment of  social  and  economic  legislation.  In  the  so- 
called  closed  shop  cases  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
State  prohibitions  of  union  security  agreements, 
against  the  contention  that  such  prohibitions  vio- 
lated the  Fourteenth  Amendment  by  depriving  pe- 
titioners, without  due  process,  of  liberty  to  contract. 
Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  v.  Northwestern  Iron 
Co.,  335  U.S.  525;  AFL  v.  American  Sash  6;  Door 
Co.,  335  U.S.  538.  As  the  due  process  clause  is  now 
construed  to  permit  extensive  State  regulation  of 
business  activity,  it  is  also  construed  to  permit  ex- 
tensive regulation  of  union  activity. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  hostility  of  laboring  men 
to  "yellow-dog"  contracts,  agreements  stating  that 
the  signers  were  not  and  would  not  become  union 
members,  which  employers  often  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment,  caused  the  passage  of  federal 
and  State  laws  prohibiting  employer  discrimination 
against  union  members  and  outlawing  yellow-dog 
contracts.  But  in  1907  the  Supreme  Court,  Justices 
Holmes  and  McKenna  dissenting,  held  the  federal 
anti-yellow-dog  contract  statute  repugnant  to  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Adair 
v.  U.S.,  208  U.S.  161.  In  1914  the  Court  reaffirmed 
the  Adair  doctrine,  holding  a  State  statute  outlaw- 


ing yellow-dog  contracts  invalid  under  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Cop- 
page  v.  Kansas,  236  U.S.  1. 

This  same  due  process  clause,  anomalously 
enough,  was  the  principal  basis  for  the  contention 
that  the  State  anti-closed  shop  laws  were  unconsti- 
tutional. In  making  this  contention,  the  petitioners 
relied  upon  cases  which  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
crystallized  in  the  Adair  and  Coppage  cases  and 
upon  the  very  case  in  which  that  doctrine  had  its 
origin.  Adams  v.  Tanner,  244  U.S.  590  (invalidat- 
ing State  law  prohibiting  maintenance  of  private 
employment  agencies ) ;  Wolff  Packing  Co.  v.  Court 
of  Industrial  Relations,  262  U.S.  522  (invalidating 
State  law  which  in  part  provided  method  for  fixing 
wages  and  hours  by  State  agency);  Allgeyer  v. 
Louisiana,  165  U.S.  578. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  beginning  in  the 
1930's  reversed  the  trend  represented  by  the  Cop- 
page  and  Adair  cases,  and,  said  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court,  the  discarded  doc- 
trine would  not  be  revitalized:  "This  Court  beigin- 
nine  at  least  as  early  as  1934,  when  the  Nebbia 
[Nebbia  v.  New  York,  291  U.S.  502]  case  was  de- 
cided, has  steadily  rejected  the  due  process  phi- 
losophy enunciated  in  the  Adair-Coppage  line  of 
cases. 

"In  doing  so  it  has  consciously  returned  closer 
and  closer  to  the  earlier  constitutional  principle  that 
States  have  power  to  legislate  against  what  are 
found  to  be  injurious  practices  in  their  internal 
commercial  and  business  affairs,  so  long  as  their 
laws  do  not  run  afoul  of  some  specific  federal  con- 
stitutional prohibition,  or  of  some  valid  federal  law. 
.  .  .  Under  this  constitutional  doctrine  the  due 
process  clause  is  no  longer  to  be  so  broadly  con- 
strued that  the  Congress  and  State  legislatures  are 
put  in  a  straitjacket  when  they  attempt  to  suppress 
business  and  industrial  conditions  which  they  re- 
gard as  offensive  to  the  public  welfare. 

"Appellants  now  ask  us  to  return,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  due  process  philosophy  that  has  been  delib- 
erately discarded.  Claiming  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution itself  affords  protection  for  union  members 
against  discrimination,  they  nevertheless  assert  that 
the  same  Constitution  forbids  a  State  from  provid- 
ing the  same  protection  for  non-union  members. 
Just  as  we  have  held  that  the  due  process  clause 
erects  no  obstacle  to  block  legislative  protection  of 
union  members,  we  now  hold  that  legislative  pro- 
tection can  be  afforded  non-union  workers." 

The  other  cases  in  which  the  due  process  clause 
was  relied  upon  by  litigants  attacking  State  legisla- 
tion confirm  the  conclusion  that  that  clause  no 
longer  serves  as  a  check  on  the  States'  power  to 
enact  social  legislation.  Not  a  single  justice  was 
impressed  by  the  due  process  argument  during  the 
last  term  of  Court.  Among  the  other  cases  in  which 
it  was  made  and  rejected  by  the  Court  are  Railway 
Express  Agency,  Inc.  v.  New  York,  336  U.S.  106; 
On  v.  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line  Co.,  336  U.S. 
169;  Daniel  v.  Family  Security  Life  Ins.  Co.,  336 
U.S.  220;  and  Cohen  v.  Beneficial  Industrial  Loan 
Corp.,  337  U.S.  541. 

The  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  seldom  acts  as  a  restraint  on  State 
power  in  cases  not  involving  civil  liberties.  Neither 
'abstract  symmetry"  nor  "mathematical  nicety"  is 
required  of  State  legislatures.  Nor  need  the  legis- 
lature reach  every  evil  within  its  power.  Thus  the 
Court,  with  three  dissents,  sustained  a  Michigan 
statute  forbidding  the  employment  of  women  as 
barmaids  in  cities  of  over  50,000,  but  excepting 
women  who  were  wives  and  daughters  of  male 
owners  of  liquor  establishments.  Goesaert  v.  Cleary, 
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335  U.S.  464.  Also  sustained  was  a  New  York  City 
regulation  prohibiting  advertising  on  vehicles  using 
public  streets  but  permitting  an  owner  of  a  vehicle 
used  in  his  business  to  advertise  his  business  on 
that  vehicle.  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.  v.  New 
York,  336  U.S.  106.  A  State  did  not  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause  by  prohibiting  undertakers 
from  selling  small-amount  life  insurance.  Daniel  v. 
Family  Security  Life  Ins.  Co.,  336  U.S.  122.  Also 
the  Court  refused  to  invalidate  on  grounds  of  equal 
protection  a  State  statute  requiring  security  of,  and 
imposing  possible  liability  for  costs  and  attorney's 
fees  upon,  a  plaintiff  in  a  stockholder's  derivative 
suit  wno  was  the  owner  of  less  than  a  prescribed 
amount  of  stock.  Cohen  v.  Beneficial  Industrial 
Loan  Corp.,  337  U.S.  541,  discussed  infra,  under 
Federal  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure. 

Yet  the  equal  protection  clause  retains  some  vi- 
tality as  a  check  on  State  action.  A  State  may  refuse 
to  permit  foreign  corporations  to  carry  on  intra- 
state  business  within  its  borders,  but  once  admitted 
such  a  corporation  must  be  accorded  the  same 
treatment  as  is  accorded  domestic  corporations,  "at 
least  to  the  extent  that  [its]  property  is  entitled  to 
an  equally  favorable  ad  valorem  tax  basis." 

A  State  ad  valorem  property  tax  reaching  ac- 
counts receivable  of  a  foreign  corporation  which 
would  not  have  been  taxable  had  they  been  owned 
by  a  domestic  corporation  was  invalid  as  a  denial 
of  equal  protection,  even  though  a  reciprocity  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  offers  up  to  the  taxing  power 
of  other  states  the  exempted  intangibles  owned  by 
residents.  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  v.  Glander,  337 
U  S.  562  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  joined  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black,  dissented  on  the  ground  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
did  not  apply  to  corporations,  a  contention  which 
had  been  made  once  oefore,  in  a  dissent  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  Black  just  after  his  joining  the  Court. 
Connecticut  General  Co.  v.  Johnson,  303  U.S.  77, 
83,  dissenting  opinion. 

The  export-import  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
Art.  I,  §  10,  cl.  2,  provides  that  no  State  shall  lay 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  exports  or  imports  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  "except  what  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  executing  Its  inspection 
Laws.'  The  test  as  to  whether  goods  are  exempt 
from  State  taxation  under  this  clause  is  the  same 
test  which  determines  the  validity  under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  a  non-discriminatory  State  tax,  viz.: 
".  .  .  goods  do  not  cease  to  be  part  of  the  general 
mass  or  property  in  the  State,  subj'ect,  as  such,  to 
its  jurisdiction,  and  to  taxation  in  the  usual  way, 
until  they  have  been  shipped,  or  entered  with  a 
common  carrier  for  transportation  to  another  State, 
or  have  been  started  upon  such  transportation  in 
a  continuous  route  or  journey."  Coe  v.  Errol,  116 
U.S.  517,  527. 

The  Court  has  been  alert  to  strike  down  State 
taxation  which  offends  the  export-import  clause. 
E.g.,  Richfield  Oil  Corp.  v.  State  Board,  329  U.S. 
69.  Last  term,  however,  the  Court  refused  to  in- 
validate a  State  tax  imposed  upon  a  shipment  of 
gasoline  which  was  delayed  in  transit  at  the  point 
of  exportation  for  15  months,  and  a  tax  imposed 
upon  the  balance  of  a  cement  plant  which  had  been 
sold  for  export  to  South  America  when  12  percent 
of  the  plant  had  already  been  exported.  In  neither 
case  had  the  process  of  exportation  irrevocably 
commenced.  Joy  Oil  Co.  v.  State  Tax  Comrnn,  337 
U.S.  286;  Empresa  Siderurgica  v.  County  of  Mer- 
ced, 337  U.S.  154. 

The  Court  held  that  a  State  could  properly,  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  and  the  due  process 
clause,  apportion  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  barges  ac- 


cording to  the  ratio  between  the  total  number  of 
miles  of  the  company's  lines  within  the  State  and 
the  total  number  of  miles  outside  the  State.  Ott  v. 
Mississippi  Barge  Co.,  336  U.S.  169.  This  is  an  ex- 
tension to  watercraft  of  the  rule  previously  held 
applicable  to  the  rolling  stock  of  railroads.  Pullman 
Car  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  141  U.S.  18. 

Civil  Lib«rtUs.  The  year  1949  saw  no  landmark 
decisions  in  the  field  of  civil  liberties.  Most  of  the 
Court's  civil  Liberties  decisions  developed  already 
established  doctrine  along  expected  lines  or  ap- 
plied principles  about  which  there  was  little  dispute 
to  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  In  this  field,  of 
course,  the  policy  of  judicial  self-restraint  has  not 
been  recognized. 

In  1948  the  Court  had  held  that  a  penal  ordi- 
nance which  forbade  the  use  of  sound  amplifica- 
tion devices  except  with  permission  of  the  chief  of 
police  invaded  the  basic  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Saia  v. 
New  York,  334  U.S.  558,  discussed  in  last  year's 
article,  p.  306.  In  1949  the  Court  sustained  a  con- 
viction under  a  municipal  ordinance  which  made  it 
unlawful  to  operate  on  public  streets  "any  .  .  . 
sound  truck,  loudspeaker  or  sound  amplifier  .  .  . 
or  any  other  instrument  of  any  kind  or  character 
which  emits  therefrom  loud  and  raucous  noises." 
Kovacs  v.  Cooper,  336  U.S.  77.  There  was  no  opin- 
ion which  represented  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  Court. 

In  an  opinion  announcing  the  Court's  judgment 
and  stating  his  views  and  those  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  Mr.  Justice  Reed  asserted 
that  the  ordinance,  as  construed  by  the  highest 
State  court,  prohibited  only  'loud  and  raucous" 
sound  trucks,  and  that  so  construed  it  was  valid. 
The  two  other  justices  who  made  up  the  majority, 
Justices  Frankfurter  and  Jackson,  would  have  held 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  preclude 
States  and  their  municipalities  from  regulating  or 
prohibiting  all  sound  amplification  devices,  so  long 
as  the  contents  of  the  message  communicated  were 
not  regulated. 

Justices  Black,  Douglas,  and  Rutledge  dissented 
on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  had  been  convict- 
ed of  operating  a  sound  truck,  without  allegation 
or  proof  that  it  had  been  loud  and  raucous,  and 
that  construed  to  permit  such  a  conviction  the  stat- 
ute was  invalid  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Justice  Black's  opinion  pointed  out 
that  the  substance  of  the  idea  to  be  communicated 
may  be  effectively  regulated  by  regulating  the  de- 
vices available  for  communicating  the  idea:  the 
press  and  radio  are  generally  available  only  to  the 
wealthier  segments  of  society,  while  the  sound 
truck  is  a  device  that  is  available  to  those  of  lim- 
ited means. 

The  three  justices  who  joined  this  dissenting 
opinion  agreed  that  a  city  or  State  might  constitu- 
tionally reasonably  regulate  "the  volume  of  sound, 
or  the  hours  during  which  an  amplifier  may  be 
used,"  or  might  prohibit  the  use  of  an  amplifier  on 
the  busy  streets  of  the  business  section.  Justice  Mur- 
phy dissented  without  opinion.  Thus  eight  members 
of  the  Court  would  agree  that  reasonable  regulation 
of  sound  amplification  devices  is  permissible;  but 
it  is  not  clear  whether  a  majority  of  the  Court  would 
permit  the  prohibition  of  all  such  devices,  though 
the  Saia  case  means  that  such  prohibition  cannot 
take  the  form  of  a  previous  restraint  applied  in  the 
discretion  of  an  official. 

An  even  more  serious  problem  of  reconciling  the 
right  of  free  speech  with  other  interests  of  society 
arises  when  the  speech  involved  is  calculated  to 
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provoke  violence.  In  TerminieUo  v.  Chicago,  337 
U.S.  1,  petitioner  was  convicted  under  a  municipal 
disorderly  conduct  ordinance  for  delivering  an  anti- 
Semitic  hate  speech.  A  majority  of  the  Court  held 
that  despite  the  defendant's  failure  to  object  to  the 
trial  court's  instructions  to  the  jury,  those  instruc- 
tions constituted  the  construction  placed  upon  the 
ordinance  by  the  highest  court  of  Illinois,  which 
had  affirmed  the  conviction;  and  that  conviction 
under  those  instructions,  which  permitted  convic- 
tion if  the  speech  brought  about  a  condition  of  un- 
rest or  invited  dispute,  violated  the  defendant's 
right  of  free  speech. 

Four  dissenters,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Frankfurter,  Jackson,  and  Burton,  thought  that  the 
Court  could  not  consider  an  objection  which  had 
not  been  made  before  any  of  the  State  courts  which 
had  reviewed  the  case,  a  position  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  authorities.  The  latter  three  dissenters, 
in  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  indicated 
their  belief  to  be  that  the  clear  and  present  danger 
test  of  Schenck  v.  U.S.,  249  U.S.  47,  52,  permits  the 
State  to  prohibit  the  communication  of  ideas  so 
offensive  to  others  that  they  are  likely  under  the 
circumstances  to  provoke  violence.  The  issue  which 
three  of  the  dissenters  would  have  decided  in  favor 
of  the  power  of  the  State  was  not  reached  by  the 
majority  of  the  Court.  t 

Accepting  the  Court's  premise  that  the  issue  was 
before  it,  it  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  what  the 
Court  actually  decided,  that  one  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  give  a  speech  which  does  no  more 
than  invite  dispute  or  bring  about  a  condition  of 
unrest  Whether  the  speech  created  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  evils  which  the  State  had  a  right 
to  prevent,  or  whether  it  consisted  of  "fighting 
words,"  utterances  which  "are  no  essential  part  of 
any  exposition  of  ideas,  and  are  of  such  slight  social 
value  as  a  step  to  truth  that  any  benefit  that  may 
be  derived  from  them  is  clearly  outweighed  by  the 
social  interest  in  order  and  morality,"  Chaplinsky 
v.  New  Hampshire,  315  U.S  568,  571-572,  were 
issues  which  were  not  reached  by  a  majority  of  the 
Court. 

It  may  be  noted  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
broad  remarks  of  the  dissent  that  to  abridge  the 
right  to  speak  because  the  speech  will  provoke  vio- 
lence is  to  permit  opposition  groups  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  State  to  prevent  the  utterance  of  views 
to  which  they  are  opposed.  See  The  Supreme  Court, 
1948  Term,  63  Harv.  L.  Rev.  119,  131  (1949). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  invariably  shown  a 
marked  reluctance  to  involve  itself  in  the  regula- 
tion of  elections,  a  matter  which  it  has  regarded 
as  in  the  domain  of  Congress.  Thus  in  Cole  grove  v. 
Green,  328  U.S.  549,  a  majority  of  the  Court  held 
that  whether  Illinois  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
district  to  correct  a  badly  gerrymandered  and  ob- 
solete districting  which  gave  Illinois  citizens  in  cer- 
tain districts  a  vote  of  much  more  weight  than  citi- 
zens in  other  districts  was  a  political  question  over 
which  courts  had  no  jurisdiction.  Early  in  the  1948 
term,  just  before  the  national  election  in  November 
of  that  year,  another  Illinois  election  statute  was 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  diluted  the  votes  of 
certain  citizens. 

The  challenged  statute  required  that  the  nomi- 
nating petition  of  a  new  political  party,  in  addition 
to  being  signed  by  at  least  25,000  qualified  votes, 
contain  200  signatures  from  each  of  at  least  50  of 
Illinois'  102  counties.  This  time  a  majority  of  the 
Court  did  not  dispose  of  the  case  on  the  ground 
that  it  presented  a  political  question  but  held  on 
the  merits  that  the  statute  was  constitutional. 

"To  assume  that  political  power  i*  a  function  ex- 
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clusively  of  numbers  is  to  disregard  the  practicali- 
ties of  government.  Thus,  the  Constitution  protects 
the  interests  of  the  smaller  against  the  greater  by 
giving  in  the  Senate  entirely  unequal  representation 
to  populations.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  and 
doctrinaire,  for  this  Court,  applying  such  broad 
constitutional  concepts  as  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  to  deny  a  State  the  power 
to  assure  a  proper  diffusion  of  political  initiative  as 
between  its  thinly  populated  counties  and  those 
having  concentrated:  masses,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  tne  latter  have  practical  opportunities  for  ex- 
erting their  political  weight  at  the  polls  not  avail- 
able to  the  former.  The  Constitution — a  practical 
instrument  of  government — makes  no  such  demands 
on  the  States. 

Justices  Douglas,  Black  and  Murphy  protested 
that  the  statute  violated  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  by  discriminating 
"against  the  residents  of  the  populous  counties  or 
the  State  in  favor  of  rural  sections."  Mr.  Justice 
Rutledge  thought  that  the  nearness  of  the  election 
and  the  consequent  risk  that  any  judicial  interven- 
tion would  disrupt  the  State's  election  should  cause 
a  court  of  equity  to  refrain  from  intervening.  Mac- 
Dougal  v.  Green,  335  U.S.  281.  Thus  it  was  that 
Henry  Wallace's  Progressive  Party  was  denied  a 
place  on  the  ballot  in  Illinois. 

The  Court  was  again  vigilant  in  protecting  ac- 
cused persons  against  the  use  of  coerced  confes- 
sions. Three  convictions  were  set  aside  as  violative 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  because  each  had 
been  secured  by  the  use  of  confessions  obtained 
by  questioning  the  accused  over  long  periods  of 
time  while  he  was  held  illegally  and  incommuni- 
cado. Thus  the  Court  recognized  that  a  confession 
may  be  involuntary  because  it  is  secured  by  psy- 
chological coercion. 

"A  confession  by  which  life  becomes  forfeit  must 
be  the  expression  of  free  choice.  A  statement  to  be 
voluntary  of  course  need  not  be  volunteered.  But 
if  it  is  the  product  of  sustained  pressure  by  the  po- 
lice it  does  not  issue  from  a  free  choice.  When  a 
suspect  speaks  because  he  is  overborne,  it  is  im- 
material whether  he  has  been  subjected  to  a  physi- 
cal or  a  mental  ordeal.  Eventual  yielding  to  ques- 
tioning under  such  circumstances  is  plainly  the 
product  of  the  suction  process  of  interrogation 
and  therefore  the  reverse  of  voluntary."  Watts  v. 
Indiana,  338  U.S.  49;  Harris  v.  South  Carolina,  338 
U.S.  68;  Turner  v.  Pennsylvania,  338  U.S.  62. 

Even  more  exacting  standards  are  prescribed  for 
federal  law-enforcement  officers  in  securing  confes- 
sions. A  confession  obtained  under  any  circum- 
stances while  an  accused  is  being  illegally  detained, 
i.e.,  is  being  held  without  having  been  taken  before 
a  magistrate  "without  unnecessary  delay,"  Federal 
Rule  of  Criminal  Procedure  5  (a),  is  inadmissible. 
Upshaw  v.  U.S.,  335  U.S.  410.  This  decision  set 
at  rest  doubts  as  to  whether  McNabb  v.  U.S.,  318 
U.S.  332,  did  no  more  than  prohibit  the  admission 
in  federal  courts  of  confessions  secured  by  psycho- 
logical coercion.  Cf.  U.S.  t>.  Mitchell,  322  U.S.  65. 

Unfortunately  the  Court  has  not  yet  been  willing 
to  hold  that  the  requirement  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment that  an  accused  be  provided  counsel  is  made 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  States  must  provide 
counsel  in  capital  cases,  Powell  v.  Alabama,  287 
U.S.  45,  but  in  non-capital  cases  the  State  is  re- 
quired to  provide  counsel  only  "Where  the  gravity 
of  the  crime  and  other  factors — such  as  the  age  and 
education  of  the  defendant,  the  conduct  of  the 
court  or  the  prosecuting  officials,  and  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  offense  charged  and  the  possible 
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defenses  thereto — render  criminal  proceedings 
without  counsel  so  apt  to  result  in  injustice  as  to  be 
fundamentally  unfair/'  Uveges  v.  Pennsylvania, 
335  U.S.  437,  stating  the  rule  of  Betts  v.  Brady,  316 
U.S.  455. 

The  Uveges  case  invalidated  a  State  conviction 
because  of  failure  to  provide  counsel,  emphasizing 
the  youth  of  the  accused  and  the  failure  of  the 
court  to  advise  the  accused  of  his  rights  and  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  counsel.  A  second  case  in- 
validating a  State  conviction  on  the  ground  that 
counsel  had  been  denied  was  based  upon  the 
Court's  conclusion  of  unfairness  based  upon  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  record.  Gibbs  v.  Burke,  337  U.S. 
773.  The  state  of  the  law  in  this  field  is  unsatisfac- 
tory both  in  its  invitation  to  litigation  by  prisoners 
and,  more  important,  in  its  failure  to  apply  the  civi- 
lized standards  of  the  Sixth  Amendment. 

But  if  a  majority  of  the  Court,  in  adhering  to  the 
rule  of  Palko  v.  Connecticut,  302  U.S.  319,  325, 
that  only  those  rights  among  those  guaranteed  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  are  "implicit  in  the  con- 
cept of  ordered  liberty"  are  guaranteed  against  in- 
vasion by  the  States  bv  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  does  not  regard  the 
nght  to  counsel  in  a  criminal  case  as  protected  by 
that  clause,  the  judicial  year  1949  saw  the  addition 
of  another  right  to  those  already  held  so  protected. 
Despite  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's  dictum  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  Palko  case  itself,  all  members  of  the 
Court  agreed  that  the  right  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  was  among  those  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

"The  security  of  one's  privacy  against  arbitrary 
intrusion  by  the  police — which  is  at  the  core  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment — is  basic  to  a  free  society. 
It  is  therefore  implicit  in  'the  concept  of  ordered 
liberty'  and  as  such  enforceable  against  the  States 
through  the  Due  Process  Clause."  Wolf  v.  Colo- 
rado, 338  U.S.  25. 

But  the  victory  for  the  proponents  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  guarantees  of  the  due  process  clause  was 
an  empty  one.  Since  Weeks  v.  U.S.,  232  U.S.  383, 
decided  in  1914,  the  Fourth  Amendment  has  been 
held  to  bar  the  use  in  a  federal  prosecution  of  evi- 
dence secured  through  an  illegal  search  and  sei- 
zure. In  the  Wolf  case  a  majority  of  the  Court, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  pointed 
out  that  the  rule  of  exclusion  in  federal^  prosecu- 
lons  was  "a  matter  of  judicial  implication"  and  was 
not  based  upon  the  explicit  requirements  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment. 

In  its  refusal  to  maintain  that  "the  basic  right 
to  protection  against  arbitrary  intrusion  by  the  po- 
lice demands  the  exclusion  of  logically  relevant 
evidence  obtained  by  an  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  because,  in  a  federal  prosecution  for  a  fed- 
eral crime,  it  would  be  excluded,"  the  court  no- 
ticed that  of  47  States  which  had  passed  on  the 
question,  30  had  rejected  the  Weeks  rule. 

But  even  the  majority  announced,  "we  stoutly 
adhere  to"  the  Weeks  rule  as  applied  in  federal 
courts,  which  rule  it  had  just  characterized  as  a 
rule  of  constitutional  interpretation.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful therefore  that  there  are  grounds  for  the  fear 
which  has  been  expressed  that  the  Wolf  decision 
may  permit  Congress  to  legislate  away  the  Weeks 
rule  as  it  applies  in  federal  courts. 

In  federal  prosecutions  the  Court  has  maintained 
its  vigilant  enforcement  of  the  Fourth  Amendment's 
guarantee.  It  excluded  evidence  by  officers  who, 
without  warrant  for  search  or  arrest,  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  rooming  house  in  which  one  of 
the  defendants  resided  ana  had  demanded  and  ob- 
tained entrance  to  his  room,  after  observing  through 


a  transom,  him  and  a  companion  in  the  act  of  op- 
erating a  lottery.  The  evidence  was  excluded  not 
only  as  against  the  occupant  of  the  room  but  as 
against  his  companion,  a  ruling  which  the  Court's 
opinion  based  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case  but 
which  three  justices  would  have  made  a  generally 
applicable  rule  of  exclusion.  McDonald  v.  U.S., 
335  U.S.  451. 

In  a  second  case  the  Court  held  that  a  federal 
officer  who  had  gone  to  the  searched  premises  to 
select  evidence  relevant  to  a  federal  crime  after 
State  officers  had  illegally  searched  the  premises, 
had  participated  in  the  search,  so  that  the  selected 
evidence  turned  over  to  him  by  the  State  officers 
was  inadmissible.  Lustig  v.  U.S.,  338  U.S.  74.  How- 
ever, the  Court,  with  three  dissents,  upheld  the 
right  of  federal  officers  to  search  a  moving  auto- 
mobile, without  a  warrant,  where  they  had  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  automobile  was  being 
used  in  the  commission  of  a  federal  crime,  Brinegar 
v.  U.S.,  338  U.S.  160. 

A  ^  controversial  decision  involved  the  right  of 
trial  "by  an  impartial  jury"  guaranteed  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  C7.S.  t;.  Wood,  299  U.S.  123,  had 
earlier  upheld  a  statute  making  Government  jurors 
eligible  to  serve  on  juries  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  applied  in  a  criminal  case,  refusing  to  infer 
bias  from  the  mere  fact  of  Government  employ- 
ment. In  a  five  to  four  decision  the  Court  held  that 
the  Wood  ruling  applied  in  a  case  in  which  all 
twelve  jurors  were  Government  employees.  Gov- 
ernment employees  could  not  be  assumed  to  be 
any  more  interested  in  the  enforcement  of  ordinary 
criminal  laws  than  were  any  other  persons.  Frazier 
v.  U.S.,  335  U.S.  497. 

In  the  Frazier  case,  which  involved  a  narcotics 
offense,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  were  more  likely  to  convict 
than  other  jurors.  But  Dennis  v.  U.S.,  171  F.  2d 
986,  certiorari  granted,  337  U.S.  954,  now  pending 
before  the  Court,  involves  a  different  problem. 
There  the  defendant,  a  known  Communist,  was 
convicted  of  contempt  of  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee. In  view  of  the  possible  effect  upon  Govern- 
ment-employed jurors  of  the  loyalty  program  and 
the  investigative  practices  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  the  Court  would  have  reason  to 
reach  a  different  result  in  the  Dennis  case. 

Parliamentary  rules  invariably  require  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum  for  any  action  other  than  ad- 
journment. Ordinarily  they  provide  that  once  a 
quorum  has  been  ascertained  and  recorded  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session,  the  record  stands  unless  and 
until  the  point  of  no  quorum  is  raised.  Thus  a  large 
proportion  of  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  is  passed  without  a  record  vote,  a 
practice  which  is  sanctioned  by  an  express  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  requiring  a  record  vote 
only  "at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present." 
Art.  I,  §5,  cl.  3. 

Anomalous  in  the  light  of  this  accepted  practice 
was  the  five  to  four  decision  reversing  a  conviction 
for  perjury  before  a  Congressional  committee,  on 
the  ground  that  the  instructions  to  the  jury  per- 
mitted them  to  find  a  quorum  present  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  perjurious  testimony  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  showing  of  a  quorum  when  the  commit- 
tee convened  and  without  reference  to  the  facts  at 
the  time  the  testimony  was  given.  Christoffel  v. 
U.S.,  338  U.S.  84. 

But  apart  from  this  merely  procedural  ruling, 
the  impact  of  which  Congress  may  no  doubt  avoid 
if  it  so  desires,  the  Court  has  not  circumscribed  the 
powers  of  Congressional  committees.  A  case  which 
presented,  among  other  issues,  challenges  to  cer- 
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tain  actions  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  was  shelved  because  the  petitioner, 
who  stood  convicted  of  contempt  of  Congress,  had 
fled  the  country.  Eisler  v.  U.S.,  338  U.S.  189.  The 
Court  has  declined  other  opportunities  to  review 
the  legality  of  activities  and  procedures  of  that 
Committee.  Josephson  v.  C7.S.,  165  F.  2d  82,  certi- 
orari  denied,  333  U.S.  838;  Barsky  v.  U.S.,  167  F. 
2d  241,  certiorari  denied.  334  U.S.  843. 

As  agent  of  the  Alliea  Powers,  General  MacAr- 
thur  set  up  a  military  tribunal  in  Japan  to  try  Jap- 
anese  war  criminals.  Conviction  of  a  number  of 
wartime  leaders  of  Japan  were  held  not  to  be  re- 
viewable  by  the  Supreme  Court,  since  the  tribunal 
which  had  convicted  them  was  not  a  tribunal  of 
the  United  States.  The  Court  thus  did  not  reach 
the  substantive  questions  of  fairness  and  justice  of 
which  the  Japanese  sought  review.  Hirota  v.  Mac- 
Arthur,  338  U.S.  197. 

Labor.  The  field  of  labor  ^ was  perhaps  the  most 
important  area  of  the  Court's  activity  in  the  1948- 
49  term.  See  Frank,  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court:  1948-49,  17  U.  Chi.  L.  Ret).  1.  The  closed- 
shop  cases,  sustaining  State  prohibitions  of  union 
security  contracts,  have  been  noticed.  Lincoln  Fed- 
eral Labor  Union  v.  Northwestern  Iron  Co.,  335 
U.S.  525;  AFL  v.  American  Sash  6-  Door  Co.,  335 
U.S.  538.  See  Constitutional  Limitations  on  State 
Governments  (supra). 

In  another  decision  the  Court,  with  two  dissents, 
held  that  neither  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  nor  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Wagner  Act,  precluded  the  States  from 
regulating  union  security  provisions  by  requiring 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  employees  voting  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  union  ship  agreement.  Algoma  Ply- 
wood and  Veneer  Co.  v.  Wisconsin  Employment 
Relations  Board,  336  U.S.  301. 

The  claim  of  inconsistency  between  State  and 
federal  law  was  also  made  in  International  Union 
v.  Wisconsin  Employment  Relations  Board,  336 
U.S.  245,  in  which  the  Court  sustained  a  Wisconsin 
law  authorizing  the  State  labor  relations  board  to 
order  a  labor  union  to  cease  and  desist  from  insti- 
gating certain  unannounced,  intermittent  work 
stoppages.  Four  dissenters  thought  that  the  right 
to  encage  in  the  intermittent  stoppages  was  pro- 
tected by  Section  7  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  guarantees  employees  the 
right  to  engage  in  concerted  activities  'for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  and  protection." 

But  in  another  case  the  Court  held  that  Congress, 
by  enacting  the  Wagner  Act  and  its  successor,  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  had  preempted  the  field  of  cer- 
tification of  collective  bargaining  representatives, 
with  the  consequence  that  a  State  labor  board  had 
no  power  to  certify  a  bargaining  representative 
even  though  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
had  not  undertaken  to  determine  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  or  representative  for  the  employees 
involved.  LaCrosse  Telephone  Corp.  v.  Wisconsin 
Employment  Relations  Board,  336  U.S.  18. 

Three  decisions  of  the  Court  sustained  orders  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  which  Courts 
of  Appeal  had  refused  to  enforce.  NLRB  v.  Stowe 
Spinning  Co.,  336  U.S.  226,  upheld  the  Board's 
finding  that  it  was  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  union  by  denying  it  the  only 
available  meeting  hall  in  a  company  town,  when 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  denial  was  "to  impede,  pre- 
vent, and  discourage  self-organization  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  by  employees."  An  employer  who 
had  engaged  in  extended  negotiations  with  a  certi- 
fied bargaining  representative  over  rate  of  pay  was 
properly  held  by  the  NLRB  to  have  committed  an 


unfair  labor  practice  by  putting  into  effect,  without 
consulting  the  bargaining  representative,  a  general 
increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  which  substantially  ex- 
ceeded any  offered  during  negotiations. 

NLRB  v.  Crompton-Highland  MMs,  Inc.,  337 
U.S.  217.  In  NLRB  v.  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co., 
337  U.S.  656,  a  Court  of  Appeals  decision  refusing 
to  accept  the  Board's  findings  because  the  report 
of  the  trial  examiner,  whose  findings  the  Board  had 
adopted,  resolved  all  conflicts  in  the  evidence 
against  the  employer  and  therefore  "upon  its  face 
.  .  .  bears  the  imprint  of  bias  and  prejudice,"  was 
reversed.  Said  the  Court,  "the  facts  disputed  in 
litigation  are  not  random  unknowns  in  isolated 
equations — they  are  facets  of  related  human  be- 
havior, and  the  chiseling  of  one  facet  helps  to  mark 
the  borders  of  the  next. 

Thus,  in  the  determination  of  litigated  facts,  the 
testimony  of  one  who  has  been  found  unreliable 
as  to  one  issue  may  properly  be  accorded  little 
weight  as  to  the  next.  Accordingly,  total  rejection 
of  an  opposed  view  cannot  of  itself  impugn  the  in- 
tegrity or  competence  of  a  trier  of  fact.  Since  none 
of  the  credited  testimony  "carried  its  own  death 
wound"  and  none  which  was  discredited  "carried 
its  own  irrefutable  truth,"  bias  could  not  be  im- 
puted. 

Moreover,  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  incorrect  in 
concluding  that  the  tnal  examiner  had  believed  all 
union  testimony  or  even  had  believed  the  union 
version  of  every  disputed  factual  issue.  The  case 
was  remanded  for  a  determination  of  whether  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  or  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  both  enacted  between  the  issuance  of  the 
NLRB  order  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision, 
changed  the  scope  of  judicial  review  of  NLRB 
findings  prescribed  by  the  Wagner  Act,  under 
which  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  evidence 
substantial  enough  to  sustain  the  Board's  order. 

The  1948  term  brought  an  important  develop- 
ment in  the  law  relating  to  picketing.  In  1940,  in 
Thornhill  v.  Alabama,  310  U.S.  88,  the  Court  in- 
validated a  State  statute  which  prohibited  peaceful 
picketing  without  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the 
picketers,  holding  that  picketing  was  a  means  of 
dissemination  of  information  about  a  labor  contro- 
versy and  was  therefore  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech, 
made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Later  de- 
cisions sustained  the  power  of  the  States  to  limit 
the  area  of  industrial  conflict  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
employer's  place  of  business,  Carpenters  Union  v. 
Ritters  Cafe,  315  U.S.  722,  and  to  prohibit  picket- 
ing when  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a  pattern  of  vio- 
lence, Milkwagon  Drivers  «.  Meadowmoor  Dairies, 
312  U.S.  287. 

In  Giboney  v.  Empire  Storage  and  Ice  Co.,  336 
U.S.  490,  the  Court  held  that  a  State  has  power  to 
enjoin  picketing  engaged  in  to  coerce  one  to  com- 
mit an  illegal  act.  The  constitutional  rights  of  free- 
dom of  speech  of  the  union  and  its  members  did 
not  permit  even  peaceful  picketing  to  coerce  a 
wholesaler  of  ice  to  refuse  to  sell  ice  to  non-union 
peddlers,  where  such  refusal  would  have  been  a 
felony  under  the  State  antitrust  law. 

The  Court  said,  through  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
".  .  .  placards  used  as  an  essential  and  inseparable 
part  of  a  grave  offense  against  an  important  public 
law  cannot  immunize  that  unlawful  conduct  from 
State  control.  ...  It  has  never  been  deemed  an 
abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech  or  press  to  make 
a  course  of  conduct  illegal  merely  because  die  con- 
duct was  in  part  initiated,  evidenced,  or  carried  out 
by  means  of  language,  either  spoken,  written,  or 
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printed.  .  .  .  Such  an  expansive  interpretation  of 
the  constitutional  guaranties  of  speech  and  press 
would  make  it  practically  impossible  ever  to  en- 
force laws  against  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade 
as  well  as  many  other  agreements  and  conspiracies 
deemed  injurious  to  society." 

Business.  Few  antitrust  cases  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1949,  in  contrast  with  the  several 
important  cases  of  the  previous  term.  But  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  did  not 
slacken  its  activity.  And  Congress,  through  the  Cel- 
lar Committee  of  the  House  and  the  O'Mahoney 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  (See 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  vol.  42,  no.  9,  p.  1,  col. 
4 ) ,  and  the  President,  through  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Business  and  Government  Relations, 
headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  ( C.C.H. 
Trade  Reg.  Rep.,  Report  Letter  178,  Dec.  22, 
1949),  have  manifested  keen  interest  in  the  im- 
provement and  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  one  important  anti- 
trust case  in  1949.  In  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United 
States,  337  U.S.  293,  a  majority  of  five  held  that 
Standard's  exclusive  requirements  contracts  with 
independent  service  station  operators  under  which 
it  sold  6.7  percent  of  the  gasoline  sold  in  a  seven- 
State  Western  area  violated  Section  3  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  goods  on 
condition  that  the  buyer  shall  not  deal  in  the  goods 
of  a  competitor,  where  the  effect  "may  be  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce." 

".  .  .  the  requirement  of  showing  that  the  effect 
of  the  agreements  'may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition*  may  be  met  simply  by  proof  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  commerce  is  affected,"  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  also  demonstrate  "that 
competitive  activity  has  actually  diminished  or 
probably  will  diminish." 

Congress  meant  to  preserve  investment  values 
in  dissolutions  compelled  by  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  Therefore  charter 
voluntary  or  involuntary  liquidation  provisions  are 
not  applicable  in  such  dissolutions;  and  preferred 
stockholders  are  to  receive  the  investment  or  going- 
concern  value  of  their  stock  even  though  it  exceeds 
the  involuntary  liquidation  price,  although  they  are 
not  to  receive  more  than  the  price  at  which  the 
corporation  could  have  called  the  stock.  SEC  v. 
Central-Illinois  Securities  Corp.,  338  U.S.  96.  In 
FPC  v.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  337  U.S. 
498,  the  Court,  with  three  dissents,  held  that  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  left  the  power  over  the  production 
and  gathering  of  gas  with  the  States,  and  that  the 
FPC  had  no  jurisdiction  to  halt  the  sale  of  leases 
by  a  natural  gas  company. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  in  bankruptcy  that  tax 
claims  against  a  bankrupt  estate  bore  interest  until 
the  date  of  payment,  though  other  claims  bore  in- 
terest only  until  the  date  when  the  bankruptcy  pe- 
tition was  filed.  This  rule  had  retained  its  vitality 
even  after  the  Chandler  Act  of  1938,  and  a  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  during  the  80th  Congress  pro- 
posed to  modify  the  rule.  In  New  Yorfc  City  v. 
Saper,  336  U.S.  328,  the  Court  made  it  unneces- 
sary for  Congress  to  act,  recognizing  that  the 
Chandler  Act  assimilated  taxes  to  other  debts,  and 
holding  that  interest  on  taxes  in  bankruptcy,  like 
interest  on  other  debts,  runs  only  to  the  date  of  the 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  This  ruling  modifies  an  in- 
equitable rule  which  has  long  made  it  possible  for 
interest  on  taxes  to  devour  substantial  assets  of  the 
bankrupt  which  might  have  provided  dividends 
for  other  creditors. 


War  Decisions.  Cases  arising  out  of  the  late  war 
and  war  legislation  absorbed  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  Court's  time.  Durine  the  emergency,  private 
shipping  companies  acted  as  the  Government's 
agents  for  the  management  of  certain  phases  of 
the  business  of  ships  owned  by  the  Government 
and  operated  by  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 
Such  agents  were  not  liable  for  the  negk'gence  of 
the  officers  and  crew,  held  the  Court,  overruling 
Hust  v.  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  328  U.S.  707. 

Seamen  injured  by  such  negligence  had  their 
remedy  in  a  suit  against  the  United  States  under 
the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act,  which  does  not  provide 
for  a  jury  trial.  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co.  v.  Mc- 
Allister, 337  U.S.  783;  Fink  v.  Shepard  S.S.  Co., 
337  U.S.  810.  Other  persons  were  limited  to  the 
same  remedy.  Weade  v.  Dichmann,  Wright  6- 
Pugh,  Inc.,  337  U.S.  801.  Justices  Black,  Douglas, 
Rutledge  and  Murphy,  who  had  formed  the  major- 
ity of  the  seven-man  Court  which  had  decided  the 
Hust  case,  dissented  in  these  cases. 

Under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  First  War  Powers  Act  of  1941,  a 
freezing  order  promulgated  by  the  President  which 
prohibited  the  transfer  of  property  owned  by  the 
nationals  of  certain  specified  countries,  made  in- 
valid any  subsequent  transfer  of  title  by  judicial 
action  in  any  court.  Propper  v.  Clark,  337  U.S.  472. 

In  U.S.  v.  Wittek,  337  U.S.  346,  the  Court  held 
that  the  United  States,  as  owner  of  a  defense  hous- 
ing project,  was  not  a  "landlord"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  District  of  Columbia  Emergency  Rent 
Act. 

Because  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  does  not  give  a  veteran  sen- 
iority greater  than  he  would  have  held  had  he  re- 
mained in  his  civilian  job,  it  does  not  protect  him 
from  a  change  in  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment which  gives  union  chairmen  top  seniority  so 
long  as  they  remain  chairmen.  Aeronautical  Lodge 
v.  Campbell  337  U.S.  521. 

The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  permits  members 
of  the  armed  forces  to  recover  under  that  Act  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  Government's  employees 
which  are  not  incident  to  the  servicemen's  service. 
Brooks  v.  United  States,  337  U.S.  49. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  consistently  in- 
terpreted the  Articles  of  War  to  deny  courts-martial 
jurisdiction  over  honorably  discharged  enlisted 
men.  The  Army  has  held  that  a  court  martial  lacks 
power  to  try  one  who  has  reenlisted  for  an  offense 
committed  during  a  prior  enlistment  which  has 
been  terminated  oy  an  honorable  discharge.  The 
Navy's  recent  interpretation  to  the  contrary  was 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  United  States  ex 
rel.  Hirshberg  v.  Cooke,  336  U.S.  210. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  Ar- 
ticle of  War  70  tnat  a  thorough  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation be  made  before  charges  are  pre- 
ferred does  not  invalidate  a  conviction  by  a  court 
martial  upon  charges  not  preceded  by  such  an  in- 
vestigation. Humphrey  v.  Smith,  336  U.S.  695.  The 
Fifth  Amendment's  guarantee  against  double  jeop- 
ardy does  not  prevent  a  second  court  martial  when 
the  first  court  martial  has  been  dissolved  after  trial 
but  before  decision  by  the  court  because  of  the 
convening  authority's  conclusion  that  dissolution  of 
the  court  martial  was  demanded  by  "a  pressing 
military  tactical  situation."  Wade  v.  Hunter,  336 
U.S.  684. 

federal  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  In  1938  the  Su- 
preme Court  held,  in  Erie  R.  Co.  u.  Tompkins,  304 
U.S.  64,  that  a  federal  court  sitting  in  a  case  in 
which  federal  jurisdiction  existed  because  the  suit 
was  between  citizens  of  different  States  was  re- 
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quired  to  follow  the  substantive  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  court  was  sitting.  The  Erie  decision  re- 
versed die  century-old  rule  promulgated  by  the 
opinion  of  Justice  Story  in  Swift  v.  Tyson,  16  Pet. 
1,  under  which  federal  courts  were  not  required,  in 
most  diversity  cases,  to  follow  the  State  substantive 
law. 

Applying  the  Erie  rule,  federal  courts  in  diver- 
sity cases  have  followed  local  law  on  questions  of 
burden  of  proof  ( Cities  Service  Co.  v.  Dunlap,  308 
U.S.  208),  contributory  negligence  (Palmer  v. 
Hoffman,  318  U.S.  109,  117),  conflict  of  laws 
(Klaxon  Co.  v.  Stentor  Co.,  313  U.S.  487),  accrual 
of  the  cause  of  action  (West  v.  American  Tel.  & 
Tel  Co.,  311  U.S.  223),  and  applicability  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  equity  cases  (Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  v.  York,  326  U.S.  99,  108).  Angel  v.  Bui- 
lington,  330  U.S.  183,  held,  as  an  alternative 
ground,  that  a  State  statute  which  precluded  the 
maintenance  of  a  suit  for  a  deficiency  judgment 
barred  the  maintenance  of  such  a  suit  in  a  federal 
court. 

Last  term  the  Court  continued  the  proliferation 
of  the  Erie  rule.  A  State  statute  providing  that 
any  foreign  corporation  which  does  business  in  the 
State  without  qualifying  as  required  by  State  law 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the 
State,  precludes  such  a  corporation  from  suing  in 
a  federal  court  sitting  in  the  State.  Woods  v.  Inter- 
state Realty  Co.,  337  U.S.  535. 

In  another  diversity  case  the  Court  held  that  a 
State  statute  which  provided  that  an  action  was 
commenced  when  the  summons  was  served,  which 
statute  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  held  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  State  statute  of  limitations,  de- 
termined when  an  action  was  commenced  for  pur- 
poses of  tolling  the  statute  of  limitations  in  a  suit 
in  a  federal  court,  despite  the  provision  of  Federal 
Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  3  that  an  action  is  com- 
menced when  the  complaint  is  filed.  Ra%an  v.  Mer- 
chants Transfer  6-  Warehouse  Co.,  337  U.S.  530. 

A  third  case  held  that  a  State  statute  requiring 
an  unsuccessful  olaintiff  in  a  stockholders'  deriva- 
tive suit  who  held  less  than  a  prescribed  amount 
of  the  corporation's  stock  to  pay  for  all  expenses, 
including  attorney's  fees,  of  the  defense  and  to 
post  a  bond  as  security  for  their  payment  as  a  con- 
dition to  maintenance  of  the  action,  is  applica- 
ble in  diversity  suits  in  federal  courts  sitting  in  the 
State.  Cohen  v.  Beneficial  Industrial  Loan  Corpo- 
ration, 337  U.S.  541. 

Justice  Jackson,  joined  by  Justices  Rutledge  and 
Burton,  dissented  in  the  Woods  case.  Justice  Doug- 
las, joined  by  Justice  Frankfurter,  dissented  in  the 
Cohen  case.  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  dissenting  in  all 
three  cases,  asserted  that  they  demonstrated  "the 
extreme  extent  to  which  the  Court  is  going  in  sub- 
mitting the  control  of  diversity  litigation  in  the 
federal  courts  to  the  States  rather  than  to  Congress, 
where  it  properly  belongs." 

Until  1940  the  diversity  jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  was  fixed  by  statutory  language  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution:  juris- 
diction existed  over  suits  "between  Citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States."  In  1804  the  Supreme  Court,  through 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  held  that  a  citizen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  not  a  citizen  of  a  State 
within  the  meaning  of  the  jurisdictional  statute. 
Hepburn  v.  Ettzey,  2  Cranch  445.  Thus  until  1940 
federal  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  on  grounds  of 
diversity  of  citizenship  over  suits  between  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories  and 
citizens  of  States.  In  that  year  Congress  added  to 
the  diversity  statute  an  amendment  which,  in  its 
present  form,  defines  "State"  as  used  in  the  diver- 


sity statute  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
any  territory. 

In  National  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tidewater  Trans- 
fer Co.,  337  U.S.  582,  the  Supreme  Court  held  con- 
stitutional the  1940  Amendment  as  applied  to  a 
diversity  suit  in  which  one  of  the  parties  was  a 
citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  a  majority 
of  the  Court  was  unable  to  agree  upon  the  grounds 
for  sustaining  the  amendment.  Justices  Jackson, 
Black,  and  Burton  were  of  the  view  that  although 
Congress  was  not  given  power  to  enact  the  amend- 
ment by  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  since 
"States"  as  there  used  did  not  include  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Congress  had  power  to  confer  such 
jurisdiction  under  Article  I,  which  gives  Congress 
power  to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
authorizes  Congress  to  make  laws  "necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  Execution"  such  powers. 

Justices  Rutledge  and  Murphy  concurred  in  the 
result,  but  they  believed  that  Congress'  power  had 
to  come  from  Article  III,  and  that  "States"  as  used 
in  that  Article  should  be  construed  to  include  the 
District  of  Columbia.  "If  Marshall  correctly  read 
Article  III  [in  Hepburn  v.  Ettzey,  2  Cranch  445] 
as  preventing  Congress  from  unlocking  the  court- 
house door  to  citizens  of  the  District,  it  seems  past 
belief  that  Article  I  was  designed  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  pick  the  lock." 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Reed,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  wrote  dissenting  opinions,  agreeing  with 
the  Rutledge-Murphy  view  that  Congress*  power 
had  to  be  found  in  Article  III,  and  with  the  view 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Court  who  held  the 
amendment  valid,  that  "States"  as  used  in  Article 
III  did  not  include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  doctrine  of  forum  non  convenient,  which 
permitted  a  district  court  to  dismiss  an  action 
which  might  more  conveniently  and  appropriately 
have  been  brought  in  another  district,  was  held 
inapplicable  to  Federal  Employers  Liability  Act 
cases  and  to  antitrust  cases.  Baltimore  6-  Ohio  R. 
Co.  v.  Kepner,  314  U.S.  44,  U.S.  v.  National  City 
Lines,  334  U.S.  573.  The  1948  revision  of  Title  28 
of  the  U.S.  Code,  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure, 
in  Section  1404  (a),  codifies  the  doctrine  of  forum 
non  convenient,  changing  the  remedy  from  trans- 
fer to  dismissal. 

It  provides  that  "For  the  convenience  of  parties 
and  witnesses,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  a  district 
court  may  transfer  any  civil  action  to  any  other 
district  or  division  where  it  might  have  been 
brought."  The  court  held  that  this  section  applies 
in  FELA  and  antitrust  cases,  as  well  as  in  other 
civil  actions.  Ex  parte  Collett,  337  U.S.  55,  Kil- 
patrick  v.  Texas  6  P.  R.  Co.,  337  U.S.  75;  U.S.  v. 
National  City  Lines,  337  U.S.  78. 

Conclusion:  The  Court  disposed  of  124  cases  with 
full  opinion  during  the  last  ( 1948-49 )  term.  In  75 
percent  of  these  cases  there  were  dissenting  votes. 
Chief  Justice  Vinson  and  Justices  Reed  and  Burton 
were  the  most  infrequent  dissenters;  the  former  two 
justices  were  the  most  infrequently  in  dissent  the 
preceding  term  also.  Again  Justice  Douglas  was  the 
most  frequent  dissenter,  although  Justice  Jackson 
was  not  far  behind. 

In  July,  1949,  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  died.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Rutledge's  death  followed  in  September.  The 
passing  of  these  two  justices  has  been  said  to  mark 
'the  passing  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Roosevelt  Court."  Rockwell,  Justice  Rutledge  on 
Civil  Liberties,  59  Yale  L.  ].  27  (1949).  See  also, 
for  other  reviews  of  the  work  of  these  two  justices, 
Frank,  Justice  Murphy:  The  Goals  Attempted,  59 
Yale  L.  J.  1  (1949);  Arnold,  Mr.  Justice  Murphy, 
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63  Harv.  L.  Rev.  289  (1949);  Edgerton,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Rutledge,  63  Harv.  L.  Rev.  293  (1949).  Their 
deaths  were  severe  losses  to  the  Court. 

How  much  more  conservative  the  Court  will  be 
with  the  replacement  of  these  two  by  Justices  Clark 
and  Minton  we  can  only  guess.  It  is  likely  that  Jus- 
tices Black  and  Douglas,  who  with  Justices  Rut- 
ledge  and  Murphy  made  up  a  bloc  which  often 
enlisted  a  fifth  vote,  will  more  often  be  in  dissent. 

— PHILIP  W.  TONE 

LEAD.  The  heavy  postwar  demand  for  lead  came  to 
an  end  early  in  1949  due  to  lessened  demand  for 
automobile  replacement  batteries,  for  cable  cover- 
ing and  other  lead-consuming  industries.  The  in- 
dustrywide policy  of  inventory  reductions  was  also 
a  factor  tending  to  weaken  the  market  early  in 
1949.  On  March  8,  the  price  of  lead  dropped  2 
cents  from  the  all-time-high  price  of  21.50  cents 
per  Ib.  New  York,  following  a  long  period  of  weak- 
ness during  which  secondary  and  imported  lead 
had  been  offered  at  discounts  as  high  as  2  cents 
per  Ib. 

The  price  drop  was  significant  as  the  first  non- 
ferrous  metal  price  reduction  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  A  series  of  reductions  followed,  reaching  bot- 
tom on  May  26  at  12.00  cents.  Later  the  market 
strengthened  some,  rising  to  15.125  cents  on  Au- 
gust 8,  but  the  former  rate  of  demand  had  not  been 
resumed.  Heavy  imports  of  metal  and  concentrates 
throughout  the  year  served  to  start  the  market 
downward  again,  leveling  off  at  12.00  cents  on 
November  21  where  it  remained  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

Consumption  of  lead  by  domestic  industry  in  the 
first  10  months  was  only  736,578  short  tons,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  that  period 
storage  batjenes  consumed  224,788  tons;  cable 
covering,  108,023  tons;  pigments,  84,449  tons;  tet- 
raethyl,  78,776  tons.  However,  inventory  reductions 
called  for  shipments  of  only  372,534  tons  from  pri- 
mary lead  smelters,  the  balance  coming  from  stocks, 
secondary  smelters  and  imported  metal. 

Domestic  mine  production  of  lead  increased  3 
percent  in  1949,  due  to  the  high  market  price  in 
the  first  quarter  and  the  absence  of  important  mine 
strikes  during  the  year.  Mine  production  was  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  approximately 
404,000  short  tons.  Missouri  was  the  principal  pro- 
ducing state,  accounting  for  32  percent  of  the  total; 
Idaho,  handicapped  by  a  smelter  strike  in  the  third 
quarter,  was  second  with  19  percent;  Utah  was 
third  with  13  percent. 

Recovery  of  secondary  lead  by  domestic  smelters 
was  considerably  lower  in  1949,  approximately 
395,000  tons.  Scrap  accumulation  and  shipment  to 
smelters  was  discouraged  during  extended  periods 
of  1949  by  a  very  high  smelting  charge  (the  dis- 
count from  the  primary  lead  market  price  charged 
by  smelters  for  converting  scrap  lead )  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  lower  lead  market  price,  production  of 
antimonial  lead  (primarily  for  batteries)  in  1949 
was  47,959  tons. 

The  devaluation  of  currency  in  lead  producing 
nations  has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  heavier 
imports  of  metal  and  concentrates  in  1949.  Mexico 
devalued  by  40  percent;  Australia  and  South  Africa 
by  30  percent;  and  Canada  by  10  percent.  Imports 
of  refined  lead  totaled  275,241  tons,  principally 
from  Mexico,  Canada,  Peru  and  Yugoslavia.  Im- 
ports of  ore,  matte,  etc.  were  107,338  tons,  princi- 
pally from  South  Africa,  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Total 
imports  of  lead  in  1949  were  410,629  tons.  Import 
duty  was  resumed  on  foreign  lead  July  1  at  the  end 
of  a  year's  suspension.  Tne  present  rate  is  1.06 


cents  per  Ib.  for  metal  and  0.75  cents  for  lead  con- 
tent of  ore. 

World  production  of  lead  was  higher  in  1949 
than  in  any  postwar  year.  Mexico  was  second  only 
to  the  United  States,  producing  224,684  short  tons; 
Australia  was  third  with  207,400  tons,  followed  by 
Canada,  146,107  tons;  Germany  (British  Zone), 
75,450  tons  (9  months);  Belgium,  67,998  tons  (10 
months);  France,  58,400  tons;  Peru,  39,856  tons; 
and  Spain,  29,800  tons.  — JOHN  ANTHONY 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.  This  intra-governmental  or- 
ganization was  established  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
on  Jan.  10,  1920.  Its  political  work  came  to  an  end 
in  1939.  Certain  of  the  League's  humanitarian  and 
technical  activities,  as  well  as  the  League's  assets, 
were  transferred  to  the  United  Nations  during  the 
final  Assembly  of  the  League  in  April,  1946. 

LEBANON.  An  Arab  republic  on  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  3,881  square  miles  of 
which  1,000  square  miles  are  cultivated  and  500 
more  cultivable.  Population:  over  1,187,000.  Chief 
cities:  Beirut  (capital  and  principal  port)  over 
350,000;  Tripoli  (port)  72,000.  More  than  half  are 
Christians  with  Maronites  predominating.  Except 
for  a  few  Jews  the  rest  are  Moslems,  the  Sunnis 
being  the  largest  group. 

Education.  In  1946-47  there  were  623  primary 
and  secondary  public  schools  with  over  52,000  pu- 
pils and  326  private  schools  with  over  43,000.  Out- 
standing among  the  latter  are  the  non-sectarian 
Amencan  University  of  Beirut  and  the  Umversite 
Saint  Joseph  (French  Jesuit).  There  are  several  in- 
stitutes for  teachers'  training,  commerce,  domestic 
science  and  other  vocational  courses. 

Production.  Almost  all  the  cultivated  land  de- 
pends on  rainfall.  In  1948-49,  50,000  metric  tons 
of  wheat,  27,000  metric  tons  of  barley,  and  60,000 
metric  tons  of  citrus  fruits  were  produced.  Bananas, 
olives,  and  citrus  fruits  are  produced  for  export. 
Manufactured  products  exported  include  soap,  ol- 
ive oil,  and  cotton  yarn.  Cement  output  reached 
832,800  metric  tons  in  1948  (708,000  in  1947). 

Foreign  Trad*.  See  SYRIA  with  which  Lebanon 
forms  a  customs  and  economic  union. 

Communications.  The  good  network  of  asphalted 
roads  connects  all  important  towns.  There  are 
about  250  miles  of  railway  and  an  airport  at  Beirut. 
Radio,  telephone,  and  telegraph  facilities  are  avail- 
able. 

Financ*.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  1949 
budget  were  estimated  to  balance  at  £L72.5  mil- 
lion, and  supplementary  appropriations  for  unfore- 
seen contingencies  and  for  the  care  of  refugees  at 
£L8  million.  In  the  final  budget  for  1948,  revenue 
amounted  to  &L93.5  million  and  expenditure  to 
£L70  million.  The  Lebanese  pound  (£L)  ex- 
changed at  U.S. $0.4535  during  the  years  1949  and 
1948. 

Gov«rnm«nt.  The  Republic,  whose  independence 
from  the  French  was  proclaimed  in  1941  and  as- 
serted in  1946,  is  headed  by  a  President  elected  for 
6  years  by  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  is  assisted 
by  Ministers  appointed  by  him  who  are  responsible 
to  the  Chamber.  The  Deputies  are  elected  for  4 
years.  President:  Bechara  el-Khoury  (reelected  in 
1949). 

Events,  1 949.  In  July  Lebanese  government  troops, 
assisted  by  Syrian  reinforcements,  put  down  an 
armed  rebellion  instigated  by  Anton  Saadeh  and 
his  Syrian  National  Party.  He  was  immediately  ex- 
ecuted and  12  other  party  leaders  were  condemned 
to  death. 
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Economic  DovWopmoiif.  A  five-year  development 
plan,  expected  to  cost  £L60  million  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Chamber.  One  third  of  the  funds  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  water  supply  and  the  rest  to 
extension  of  irrigation,  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power,  new  roads,  and  encouragement  of  the 
tourist  trade.  At  the  government's  request  a  mis- 
sion from  the  International  Bank  visited  Lebanon 
to  study  its  capacity  to  service  a  foreign  loan.  Sub- 
sequently the  Bank  said  it  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider a  small  loan  for  agricultural  projects.  The 
opening  of  the  new  16  inch  pipeline  to  Tripoli  from 
Iraq  was  expected  to  raise  the  total  oil  piped  to  6 
million  tons  annually  by  1950.  With  a  new  unit 
completed,  the  Tripoli  refinery  was  expected  to 
meet  Syrian  and  Lebanese  needs  of  about  500,000 
tons  a  year. 

Bibliography.  A.  I.  Tannous;  'The  Village  in  the 
National  Life  of  Lebanon,"  Middle  East  Journal, 
April,  1949.  R.  Fearse,  Three  Years  in  the  Levant, 
1949.  — DOROTHEA  SEELYE  FRANCK 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  British.  A  group  of  islands  in  the 
British  West  Indies  comprising  4  presidencies:  An- 
tigua (with  Barbuda  and  Redonda),  St.  Christo- 
pher (St.  Kitts) -Nevis  (St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Aneuilla, 
and  Sombrero),  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Area:  422%  square  miles.  Population  (1946  cen- 
sus ) :  108,847.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  Chief  products:  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses (Antigua  and  St.  Kitts),  cotton  (Montserrat, 
St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Virgin  Islands),  limes,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  (Montserrat),  coconuts  (Nevis), 
and  salt  (Anguilla  and  St.  Kitts).  Foreign  trade 
(1948):  imports  £1,867,000;  exports  £1,414,000. 
Finance  (1947):  revenue  £819,019;  expenditure 
£802,064.  A  governor  administers  the  colony.  An 
executive  council  and  a  general  legislative  council 
assist  the  governor.  The  seat  of  government  is  at 
Antigua.  Governor:  Earl  Baldwin  of  Bewdley  (ap- 
pointed Feb.  9,  1948). 

LIBERAL  PARTY.  The  Liberal  Party  of  New  York  State 
was  formed  May  19,  1944.  Chairman,  Adolf  A. 
Berle,  Jr.;  Vice  Chairmen,  David  Dubinsky,  Dr. 
John  L.  Childs,  Dr.  George  S.  Counts,  Dr.  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr,  Alex  Rose;  Secretary,  Joseph  V. 
O'Leary;  Treasurer,  Harry  Uviller;  Executive  Di- 
rector, Ben  Davidson;  Upstate  Director,  James  J. 
Donnelly. 

The  Party  has  80  Assembly  District  Clubs  in 
New  York  City,  county  organizations  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State,  a  Trade  Union  Council  com- 
prising AFL  and  CIO  unions  with  a  combined 
membership  of  over  500,000,  a  Women's  Division, 
a  Veteran's  Division,  and  a  Youth  Division.  Com- 
mittees of  the  Party  are  active  in  national,  State, 
and  local  affairs.  In  the  1948  national  elections  the 
Liberal  Party  endorsed  President  Truman  for  re- 
election. In  the  1949  elections  its  candidate  for 
U.S.  Senator  from  New  York  was  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man, for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  Newbold  Morris. 

LIBERIA.  A  sovereign  Negro  republic  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Ivory 
Coast.  Area:  approximately  43,000  square  miles. 
Capital:  Monrovia  (pop.  12,000).  The  population 
is  estimated  at  between  one  and  two  million:  their 
exact  number  has  never  been  counted.  Only  those 
among  the  original  inhabitants  who  live  along  the 
coast — about  60,000 — have  felt  to  some  degree  the 
influence  of  Western  ideas.  More  than  20  different 
tribes  are  found  in  the  interior;  the  3  main  ethno- 
logical groups  are  the  Kru,  the  Gola,  and  the  Man- 
dingo.  The  last  are  Moslems,  the  rest  mostly  pagan. 


Control  over  the  country  is  exercised  by  the  12,000 
descendents  of  the  20,000  freed  slaves  who  emi- 
grated to  Liberia  from  the  United  States.  English 
is  the  language  of  government  and  trade. 

Education.  About  95  percent  of  the  population  is 
illiterate.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  government 
has  made  increasing  efforts  to  expand  educational 
activities.  In  1946,  there  were  206  schools  (81  run 
by  the  government,  many  of  the  rest  by  Protestant 
missionaries),  with  over  16,000  students. 

Production  and  Trod*.  Most  of  the  original  popula- 
tion of  Liberia  has  not  yet  been  integrated  into  the 
economic  Me  of  the  country.  Many  of  its  resources 
remain  undeveloped,  though  under  the  United 
States-United  Nations  proposals,  Liberia  would  be 
entitled  to  assistance  under  the  "Point  Four"  pro- 
gram. Rubber,  from  the  Firestone  concession,  con- 
tinues to  be  its  primary  export,  but  diversification 
of  trade  is  now  being  sought  as  the  growth  of  cocoa 
is  being  encouraged  and  the  export  of  palm  oil  and 
kernels  is  increasing.  An  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
given  in  the  spring  of  1949  to  the  Christie  Com- 
pany will  enable  that  firm  to  exploit  the  Bomi  Hill 
iron  fields  whose  ores,  expected  to  be  produced  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  tons  a  year,  are  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  those  of  Sweden.  The  harvest  of  basic  food 
crops  in  1949  was  estimated  to  be  30  percent  of 
the  year  1948.  Exports  (1947),  $13,092,039;  im- 
ports, $8,762,728. 

Communications.  A  railroad  is  now  under  con- 
struction, but  roads  are  still  few.  The  government 
also  lacks  telegraph  and  telephone  communications 
into  the  hinterland.  The  free  port  of  Monrovia,  con- 
structed with  lend-lease  funds,  has  attracted  much 
transit  and  coast-wide  trade.  From  its  opening, 
July  26,  1948,  to  the  end  of  that  year,  it  grossed 
$85,247,  showing  a  net  profit  of  $9,070.  However, 
the  Liberian  International  Airways,  Inc.,  a  subsid- 
iary of  Stettinius'  Liberia  Company  (with  some 
stocks  held  by  the  Liberian  government)  has  been 
operating  its  New  York,  Dakar,  Monrovia,  Leopold- 
ville  run  at  a  serious  loss. 

Finance.  The  principal  source  of  money  income 
for  the  population  are  the  payrolls  and  expendi- 
tures of  foreign-owned  enterprises,  most  of  them, 
American.  Government  revenue,  $3,430,041  in 
1948  (63.6  percent  derived  from  customs  duties); 
expenditures,  $3,577,668  (involving  increased  ap- 
propriations for  public  health,  education,  public 
works  and  foreign  relations).  Expenditures  includ- 
ed a  sum  of  $500,000  to  pay  off  obligations  in- 
curred during  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  1947. 
Liberia's  public  debt  was  $607,795  on  Dec.  31, 
1948.  Its  finances  are  supervised  by  American  ex- 
perts. 

Government.  The  framework  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  United  States.  Voters  for  President,  Senate 
(10  members),  and  House  of  Representatives  (21 
members),  however,  must  be  of  Negro  blood  and 
landowners.  A  constitutional  amendment  passed 
this  year,  by  a  popular  vote  of  90,012  to  205,  per- 
mits the  President,  William  V.  S.  Tubman  (elected 
for  the  term  1944-52)  to  seek  any  number  of  ad- 
ditional 4-year  terms  at  the  end  of  his  initial  8-year 
tenure.  The  President  also  appoints  the  Municipal 
Board  which  governs  the  "Commonwealth  District" 
of  Monrovia. 

Events,  1949.  The  efforts  of  the  Liberia  Company 
and  its  subsidiaries  to  put  into  effect  the  economic 
and  educational  plans  drawn  up  by  Stettinius  and 
his  associates  continued  to  be  top  news  for  Libe- 
rians.  It  was  expected,  however,  that  with  the  death 
of  Mr.  Stettinius  in  the  fall  of  1949,  some  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Company  and  a  reformulation  of  its 
plans  would  take  place. 
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Locally,  there  occurred  another  brief,  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  break  the  hold  of  the  True  Whig 
Party  which,  for  three  generations,  has  preserved  a 
monopoly  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
Americo-Liberian  families.  C.  Fredrick  Taylor,  ed- 
itor of  the  African  Nationalist,  became  critical  of 
the  present  government,  whereupon  the  national 
legislature  on  February  5  voted  to  deport  him. 
Challenging  this  action  in  court  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional bill  of  attainder,  Taylor  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  drop  that  plan. 

In  July,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Blaine  and  Nete  Sie 
Browne  formed  the  Liberian  Reformation  Party, 
again  with  the  support  of  Taylor.  Attempts  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  former  President  Edwin  Barclay  did 
not  finally  succeed.  In  no  sense  an  expression  of  the 
fundamental  conflict  between  the  original  tribal 
and  the  later  American  Negro  groups,  the  new  fac- 
tion failed  to  make  any  headway  before  many  of 
its  leading  spokesman  returned  to  the  True  Whig 
Party  in  October. 

On  May  12,  Charles  D.  B.  King,  former  Presi- 
dent of  Liberia,  who  represents  his  country  in  the 
United  States  and  at  the  United  Nations,  by  mutual 
agreement  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  ambassador. 
The  American  minister  to  Liberia,  Edward  R.  Dud- 
ley, in  turn  became  the  first  United  States  Negro 
to  hold  that  rank.  — MANFRED  HALPERN 

LIBRARY  PROGRESS.  The  spokesman  for  the  modern 
library  movement  in  the  Americas  is  the  American 
Library  Association  (A.L.A.),  whose  broad  objec- 
tives are  stated  in  its  official  charter,  constitution, 
and  Four  Year  Goals. 

"The  library,"  stated  E.  W.  McDiarmid,  presi- 
dent of  the  A.L.A.,  at  the  A.L.A.  Regional  Confer- 
ence held  in  Vancouver  in  August,  "is  the  only  in- 
stitution in  our  society  today  specifically  designed 
to  give  people  the  answers  to  questions,  to  give 
them  the  basic  knowledge  and  facts  from  which 
they  in  turn  can  and  must  make  intelligent  deci- 
sions. All  people  of  good  will  must  see  that  our  li- 
braries grow  and  improve  and  reach  more  and 
more  into  the  minds  of  men,  for  what  happens 
there  may  well  determine  the  success,  perhaps  even 
the  survival  of  our  way  of  life.  Libraries  can  and 
will  have  a  significant  role  in  the^  creation  of  a 
better  America  in  a  world  of  peace"  (see  "A.L.A. 
and  the  Future,"  November,  1949,  issue,  A.L.A. 
Bulletin). 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  following  five 
major  objectives  for  the  A.L.A.  have  been  suggest- 
ed: (1)  Serve  as  a  continuing  source  of  inspiration 
and  stimulation  to  libraries  and  librarian  ship;  (2) 
Be  constantly  alert  to  discover  the  activities  that 
will  benefit  directly  the  individual  librarian  and  ac- 
tively foster  such  activities;  (3)  Stand  firm  and 
strong  for  intellectual  freedom  and  devote  whole- 
hearted energies  to  its  preservation;  (4)  Maintain 
a  continuing  study  of  the  needs  of  a  changing  so- 
cial order  and  the  part  libraries  should  play  in 
supplying  those  needs;  and  (5)  Maintain  a  positive 
and  vigorous  program  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  library  service. 

Throughout  the  year  librarians  have  continued 
to  work  for:  the  establishment  of  needed  library 
services;  intellectual  freedom  and  freedom  from 
censorship;  extension  of  adult  education  opportuni- 
ties; specialized  services  for  labor,  business,  par- 
ents, and  youth;  increased  financial  support  for  li- 
brary services;  improvements  in  library  working 
conditions,  salaries,  and  administration;  and  the 
recruitment  of  additional  library  workers. 

Library  Planning  and  Surveys.  Suggested  by  the 
A.L.A.,  the  Public  Library  Inquiry,  a  two  year 


comprehensive  study  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  was  completed  and  its  results  pub- 
lished in  seven  volumes  during  the  year.  The  Grad- 
uate Library  School  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  (August  8-13)  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
view, criticism  and  discussion  of  the  Inquiry's  find- 
ings and  publications,  as  was  a  major  part  of  each 
of  the  seven  regional  A.L.A.  meetings  held  through- 
out the  U.S.  and  at  Vancouver  from  August  through 
November.  Robert  D.  Leigh  directed  the  survey 
which  was  financed  by  a  $200,000  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration grant.  In  his  volume,  The  Public  Library 
in  the  United  States,  is  brought  together  the  gen- 
eral report,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  Inquiry,  an  analytical  interpretation  of  them, 
and  conclusions  and  suggestions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  librarians  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  public  library  in  the  U.S.  The  Li- 
brary's Public,  by  Bernard  Berelson,  includes  a 
summary  of  the  use  of  the  7,400  public  libraries  in 
the  U.S.  and  information  from  100  studies  about 
the  25  million  registered  library  users;  the  frequen- 
cy of  use  of  the  library,  trends  in  library  use,  and 
public  attitudes  toward  libraries.  Alice  I.  Bryan's 
contribution,  The  Public  Librarian,  covers  an  analy- 
sis of  over  3,000  public  librarians,  which  describes 
the  kind  of  people  they  are,  why  they  became  li- 
brarians and  what  their  ambitions,  rewards,  dis- 
satisfactions and  recreations  are,  as  well  as  their 
training,  education,  and  working  conditions. 

Other  reports  of  this  exhaustive  study,  published 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  are:  The  Book 
Industry  by  William  Miller,  The  Information  Film 
by  Gloria  Waldron,  The  Public  Library  in  the  Po- 
litical Process  by  Oliver  Carceau,  and  Government 
Publications  for  the  Citizen  by  Tames  L.  McCamy. 
The  following  mimeographed  'reports  to  the  di- 
rector" are  also  available  from  the  agencies  indi- 
cated: Money  for  Libraries:  a  Report  on  Library 
Finance,  Charles  M.  Armstrong,  Music  Materials 
and  the  Public  Library,  Otto  Luening,  and  Work 
Measurement  in  Public  Libraries,  Watson  OT>. 
Pierce  (Social  Science  Research  Council);  Effects 
of  Mass  Media,  Joseph  T.  Klapper  ( Bureau  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Research,  Columbia  Univ. ) ;  and  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  People,  Survey  Research  Center 
(University  of  Michigan). 

Salaries  of  library  employees  in  the  U.S.  average 
$2,575  a  year,  according  to  the  survey  on  salaries 
and  working  conditions  of  library  personnel,  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the  A.L.A. 
(see  A.L.A.  Bulletin  for  October,  1949),  which  was 
scheduled  for  1950  publication.  The  study,  partici- 
pated in  by  19,000  library  employees,  showed  that 
the  average  professional  library  employee  received 
$3,050  a  year  while  the  corresponding  salary  for 
nonprofessional  workers  was  $1,975.  Further  re- 
sults of  this  outstanding  study  indicate  that  the 
usual  work  week  was  40  nours,  the  vacation  period 
for  professionals  was  four  weeks  and  two  for  non- 
professionals,  the  sick  leave  was  from  10  to  12 
working  days,  and  only  about  three-fourths  of  the 
professionals  and  two-thirds  of  the  non-profession- 
als were  covered  by  any  type  of  retirement  plan. 

Work  progressed  toward  the  study  and  use  of 
the  National  Plans  for  library  service,  which  have 
been  developed  or  are  in  the  process  of  presenta- 
tions for  every  type  of  library  and  library  service. 
Studies  and  surveys  completed  or  in  progress  were 
also  made  of  several  public,  state,  university  and 
special  libraries. 

Stafe  and  F«d«ral  Relations.  Intensive  library  plan- 
ning since  the  1947  legislative  year  was  reflected 
in  active  legislative  programs  in  many  states  during 
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1949.  Reports  indicate  that  states  have  increased 
budgets,  amended  laws  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  county  and  regional  li- 
braries, provided  for  the  certification  of  librarians, 
passed  enabling  acts  to  accept  fedeial  funds  for 
library  services,  conducted  library  surveys,  and  ex- 
panded library  demonstrations  and  programs.  Ari- 
zona completed  the  list  of  states  with  state  library 
extension  agencies,  when  on  March  17  the  gover- 
nor signed  a  bill  creating  a  Library  Extension  Sec- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Library  and  Ar- 
chives. 

Among  the  continuing  projects  of  a  federal  na- 
ture were  legislation  to  promote  libraries,  mainte- 
nance of  low  postal  rates,  and  support  of  basic  leg- 
islation to  clarify  the  status  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; and  cooperation  with  government  depart- 
ments to  further  library  programs.  Introduced  in 
the  81st  Congress  was  an  improved  and  revised 
Library  Demonstration  Bill  (S.130-H.R.874).  The 
objectives  of  this  legislation  were:  to  aid  the  states 
in  the  development  of  public  library  service  pri- 
marily in  rural  areas,  to  demonstrate  public  librar- 
ies to  people  unserved  or  with  inadequate  library 
service,  to  provide  the  means  to  study  the  values 
and  methods  of  public  library  service,  and  to  re- 
port the  resulting  conclusions.  Revisions  in  the  bill 
provided  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
demonstration  grants  from  a  minimum  of  $25,000 
to  a  minimum  of  $40,000  and  provided  $150,000 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  establishing,  in 
cooperation  with  State  Library  administrative  agen- 
cies, institutes  or  short  courses  for  training  person- 
nel for  public  library  demonstrations.  Librarians 
also  supported  the  Labor  Extension  Bill  ( S.I  10- 
H.R.875,  1380,  and  1511),  which  makes  provision 
for  workers*  education  programs;  a  bill  (S.539) 
which  would  liberalize  customs  regulations  making 
it  possible  for  importations  not  exceeding  $250  to 
enter  under  informal  entries;  and  legislation  for  the 
extension  of  social  security  protection  to  include 
librarians.  Legislation  was  being  sought  to  remedy 
the  condition  of  libraries  in  Alaska.  Their  plight 
was  described  in  "Alaskan  Libraries  Need  States' 
Help"  in  the  Mar.  1,  1949,  issue  of  Library  Journal. 

International  Relations.  Through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  library,  Unesco,  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Library  Associations  and  other  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  through  the  exchange  of  library 
personnel  and  books,  a  continuing  interest  in  in- 
ternational library  activities  was  manifested. 

Flans  were  going  forward  for  the  holding  of  the 
1950  I.F.L.A.  meeting  in  the  United  States,  per- 
haps in  connection  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
celebration  of  its  150th  anniversary.  President  Tru- 
man appointed  Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, one  of  five  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  General  Conference  of  Unesco  in  Paris,  where 
he  was  elected  to  its  executive  board. 

Milton  E.  Lord,  director  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary and  1949-50  president  of  the  A.L.A..  repre- 
sented A.L.A.  as  a  member  of  the  Worm  Town 
Hall  Seminar,  a  65  day  round-the-world  trip  spon- 
sored by  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  Visit- 
ing and  broadcasting  in  12  foreign  capitals  during 
the  summer,  the  members  represented  28  national 
organizations  with  an  approximate  combined  mem- 
bership of  31  million. 

Support  for  programs  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  other  countries,  particularly  war-devastated,  for 
technical  and  professional  books — needs  which  still 
exist  despite  the  shipment  abroad  of  more  than 
4  million  publications  in  the  last  five  years — was 
encouraged  by  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
Unesco.  Three  main  plans  inaugurated  in  1949 


were  in  operation  in  the  U.S.  The  Unesco-Care 
book  buying  program  which  was  aimed  to  meet 
the  specific  requirements  for  scientists,  educators, 
teachers,  and  students,  and  which  from  July  to 
October  sent  book  gifts  for  18  educational  institu- 
tions in  8  countries  amounting  to  $10,000;  the  U.S. 
Book  Exchange,  a  medium  for  both  gift  and  ex- 
change operations,  which,  up  until  October,  han- 
dled over  9,000  exchange  items  and  53,000  gift 
items  for  500  domestic  and  foreign  member  li- 
braries; and  the  Unesco  Book  Coupon  plan,  aimed 
to  overcome  currency  barriers  to  the  distribution 
of  publications. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  of  arranging  for  for- 
eign payments  in  many  foreign  countries  and  be- 
lieving that  free  interchange  of  ideas  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  individuals  or  a  nation,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  College  and  Reference  Libraries 
presented  one  year  gift  subscriptions  to  its  quar- 
terly publication,  College  and  Research  Libraries, 
to  85  foreign  libraries.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
also  continued  its  grant  of  $2,500  to  the  A.L.A.  to 
permit  renewal  of  the  project  of  sending  seven  lit- 
erary periodicals  to  100  important  foreign  libraries. 

Over  56,000  volumes,  valued  at  $350,000,  were 
collected  and  sent  to  the  University  of  Chile  to 
take  the  place  of  those  destroyed  by  fire.  Library 
materials  also  were  sent  to  rehabilitate  the  agricul- 
tural library  at  Pakistan,  destroyed  by  fire.  Since 
the  war  many  materials  have  been  sent  by  U.S. 
libraries  and  individuals  to  Philippine  libraries, 
which  lost  approximately  95  percent  of  their  col- 
lections during  the  war.  In  order  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  libraries,  the  Congress  of  the 
Philippines  passed  Republic  Act  174,  providing  for 
the  printing  and  issuance  of  semi-postal  stamps,  the 
sale  of  which  would  benefit  libraries. 

New  national  library  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  process  in  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay  according  to  a  report  on  all  types  of  Latin 
American  libraries,  made  by  Lucile  M.  Morsch  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  Information  Bulletin  for 
Sept.  13-19,  1949,  following  a  visit  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can librarians,  made  possible  by  a  U.S.  State  De- 
partment grant. 

The  A.L.A.  received  a  $7,000  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  cover  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing and  shipping  collections  of  materials  es- 
sential for  the  study  of  librarianship,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo,  Japan;  a  $2,500  grant  from  the  State 
Department  to  be  used  in  securing  translation 
rights  of  adult  books  from  American  publishers,  in 
response  to  requests  from  overseas  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State;  and  a  $22,200  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Youth  Library  in  Munich,  Germany, 
which  was  opened  Sept.  14,  1949. 

Professional  Training  and  Personnel.  The  Library 
Education  Division  of  A.L.A.  continued  to  be  ac- 
tively concerned  with  personnel  problems  of  Li- 
braries, as  well  as  with  improving  standards  of  edu- 
cation for  librarianship.  It  offers  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  librarians  and  educators  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  recruiting,  training,  and  developing 
personnel.  Last  year  the  Joint  Committee  on  Li- 
brary work  as  a  Career  was  established,  with  rep- 
resentatives from  20  national  organizations,  and 
during  1949  several  projects  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  furthering  recruitment  through  publi- 
cations, exhibits,  conferences,  and  various  projects 
were  accomplished.  Vital  recommendations  regard- 
ing education  for  librarianship,  recruitment  and 
placement  were  made  in  December,  1948,  at  a 
conference  held  at  Princeton  University  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Council  of  National  Library  Asso- 
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dations,  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
The  pattern  of  this  conference  of  representatives 
from  all  areas  of  library  experience  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  followed  closely  the  pattern  of  the  former 
Princeton  Conference  on  International,  Cultural, 
Educational  and  Scientific  Exchange  of  November, 
1946.  A  Carnegie  Corporation  grant  of  $37,000  was 
presented  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  be  used 
for  the  preparation  of  teaching  materials  for  library 
schools. 

Enrolments  in  the  34  accredited  library  schools 
in  the  U.S.  and  two  in  Canada  were  2,332  students 
in  1949,  compared  with  1,889  for  1948.  During  the 
summer  of  1949,  27  of  the  36  accredited  library 
schools  offered  courses  for  credit  toward  degrees  in 
library  science. 

The  great  shortage  of  trained  librarians  contin- 
ued and  several  library  school  directors  reported 
that  each  graduate  received  from  ten  to  twelve  of- 
fers of  positions.  Salaries  for  librarians  were  being 
adjusted  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  other 
security  provisions  for  librarians,  including  tenure 
and  retirement  legislation,  were  being  strengthened 
and  extended.  Personnel  Clinics  on  supervision 
were  held  at  the  Midwest  and  Trans-Mississippi 
A.L.A.  Regional  Conferences  and  work  was  under 
way  on  a  manual  on  Personnel  Organization  and 
Procedure.  Descriptive  List  of  Professional  and 
Nonprofessional  Duties  in  Libraries  and  Library 
Score  Card,  a  supplement  to  each  of  the  three  vol- 
umes of  Classification  and  Pay  Plans  for  Libraries 
in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  were  issued,  as 
was  a  list  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  other 
grants-in-aid  for  students  in  librarianship. 

Several  citations  and  awards  were  made  to  in- 
dividual librarians.  The  Zeta  Phi  Beta  award  for 
Achievement  was  received  by  Sadie  Peterson  De- 
laney,  chief  librarian,  U.S.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital,  Tuskegee,  Ala.  Janet  K.  Zimmerman, 
formerly  Chief,  Library  and  Service  Club  Branch, 
Special  Service  Section,  First  Army,  received  a 
commendation  for  meritorious  civilian  service  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Ralph  R.  Shaw,  li- 
brarian, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Library, 
received  a  citation  for  outstanding  service  to  agri- 
cultural research,  and  skill  and  leadership  in  co- 
ordinating and  developing  library  services  and  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
commemorative  bronze  plaque  in  memory  of  Jud- 
son  T.  Jenning's  long  service  to  the  library  profes- 
sion and  his  contribution  to  library  development 
was  placed  in  the  Seattle  Public  Library.  Annual 
awards  of  the  Library  Public  Relations  Council, 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  library  public  re- 
lations, were  made  to  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Public 
Library,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Public  Library,  and 
Westbury  (L.I.)  Community  Library. 

School  Libraries.  Exceptional  gains  were  made  in 
school  library  programs  through  state  aid  in  several 
states.  New  Jersey  appropriated  $10,000  for  1949- 
50  for  school  library  oooks,  while  Virginia  budg- 
eted $340,000  for  1948-49  and  $250,000  for  1949- 
50,  in  addition  to  $52,000  for  194&-49  and  $63,000 
for  1949-50  for  films  and  audio  visual  materials, 
which,  incidentally,  are  receiving  increased  budg- 
ets, as  well  as  attention,  in  many  states.  School  li- 
braries also  received  $300,000  for  1949-50  and 
$330,000  for  1950-51  in  North  Carolina  and  com- 
parable amounts  in  Louisiana  and  Georgia. 

With  the  appointment  in  New  Jersey  of  a  state 
school  library  advisor,  the  total  of  states  having 
such  consultants  was  brought  to  24.  Numerous 
projects  in  its  field  were  carried  on  by  the  A.L.A. 
Division  of  Libraries  for  Children  and  Young  Peo- 
ple, which  during  the  year  established  an  office  at 


the  Chicago  A.L.A.  headquarters,  with  a  full  time 
executive  secretary.  Significant  implications,  for  li- 
brarians planning  the  development  of  library  serv- 
ice to  children  and  young  people,  were  noted  in  the 
fact  that  enrolment  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
is  expected  to  increase  steadily  until  about  1958, 
when  more  than  34,000,000  children  will  be  en- 
rolled. About  40  percent  more  children  are  expect- 
ed to  be  in  attendance  in  1958-60  than  in  1947. 

Coll«9«  and  University  Librariw.  On  Mar.  4,  1949, 
the  Midwest  Inter-Library  Center,  with  headquar- 
ters on  the  University  of  Chicago  campus,  was  of- 
ficially formed.  Financed  by  grants  of  $750,000 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  $250,000  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  plans  call  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  initial  unit  to  house  approximately 
1,250,000  volumes.  This  non-profit  corporation, 
consisting  of  the  following  participating  schools, 
will  inevitably  have  considerable  effect  upon  the 
educational  programs  of  the  cooperating  insti- 
tutions and  higher  education  generally:  tne  uni- 
versities of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  State, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Northwestern  and  Purdue. 
Michigan  State  College,  and  Illinois  Institute  or 
Technology. 

Under  the  Farmington  Plan,  with  headquarters 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  all  books  which 
had  research  value  published  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  and  Mexico  were  sent  to  the  54  partic- 
ipating U.S.  libraries.  During  1948,  3,548  books 
were  received  under  this  plan,  with  a  larger  num- 
ber expected  in  1949. 

About  150  librarians  attended  the  Lament  Li- 
brary Conference  at  Harvard  University  in  March, 
when  this  new  undergraduate  library  was  inspected 
and  problems  relating  to  college  and  university  li- 
braries were  discussed. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  continuing  the  Research 
Information  Service  at  the  John  Crerar  Library, 
Chicago,  conducted  for  private  individuals  and 
companies  desiring  library  research  performed  for 
them.  The  project  was  established  with  gifts  of 
$60,000  as  a  three  year  demonstration  program,  be- 
ginning January,  1947. 

Adult  Education.  Meetings  in  this  field  included 
the  International  Library  Conference  on  Adult  Ed- 
ucation, sponsored  by  Unesco,  which  was  held  in 
Denmark;  The  American  Association  for  Adult  Ed- 
ucation in  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education  in  Cleveland. 
The  A.L.A's  Adult  Education  Board  also  met  at 
Columbus  and  considered  progress  reports  from  its 
subcommittees  and  outlined  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  A  preliminary  summary  of  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  job  opportunities  for  adult  education 
in  public  libraries  was  presented.  The  final  draft  of 
a  leaflet  on  program  planning  for  library  and  other 
group  meetings  was  approved  for  joint  publication 
by  the  A.L.A.  and  Western  Michigan  College  of 
Education.  John  Mackenzie  Cory,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  A.L.A.  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion, which  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
A.L.A.,  American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
Department  of  Adult  Education  of  the  N.E.A.,  Na- 
tional University  Extension  Association,  Association 
of  University  Evening  Colleges,  and  Educational 
Film  Libraries  Association. 

Continuing  interest  was  manifested  by  public  li- 
braries in  labor  groups.  Among  those  giving  special 
services  were  libraries  in  Akron,  Boston,  Cleveland. 
Detroit,  Kalamazoo,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  ana 
Newark.  Some  20  libraries  throughout  the  country 
participated  in  the  Machinists'  Educational  Train,- 
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ing  Institute,  using  book  exhibits,  lists,  and  talks  by 
librarians. 

The  Great  Books  courses,  many  sponsored  by  li- 
braries, also  continued  to  attract  thousands  of  par- 
ticipants. The  A.L.A.  Religious  Books  Round  Ta- 
ble, consisting  of  members  representing  many  re- 
ligious points  of  view,  presented  its  annual  50 
Leading  Religious  Books,  1948-49,  from  211  titles 
submitted  (see  Library  Journal,  Sept.  1,  1949). 
Likewise,  the  annual  50  Notable  Books  of  1948, 
selected  from  over  400  suggested  titles,  was  issued 
by  the  A.L.A.  Public  Libranes  Division  ( see  A.L.A. 
Bulletin,  March  1949). 

Gifts,  Grant*  and  Buildings.  Gifts  of  book  collec- 
tions and  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  or  con- 
struction of  buildings  continued  and  materially  aid- 
ed libraries  and  their  services  throughout  the  year. 
Among  those  not  already  listed  were:  a  $1.5  mil- 
lion library  building  to  the  University  of  Houston 
from  the  M.  D.  Anderson  Foundation;  $500,000  in 
real  estate  holdings,  as  a  companion  gift  to  the 
$1  million  trust  set  up  in  1947,  to  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  from  John  Defarrari;  $300,000  for  a 
book  stack  construction  project  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Library  from  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
$100,000  from  Richard  J.  Reynolds  and  $90,000 
from  James  A.  Gray  to  the  Winston-Salem  ( N.C. ) 
Library  Commission  for  a  library  and  cultural  cen- 
ter; $60,000  for  a  library  fund  to  Gonzaga  Univer- 
sity, Spokane,  Wash.,  from  Bing  Crosby;  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Room,  containing  the  personal 
library  of  the  28th  president,  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress from  Mrs.  Wilson;  $50,000  toward  a  new 
public  library  to  Rossford,  Ohio,  from  Libby-Ow- 
ens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  in  recognition  of  the  coopera- 
tive relationship  between  community  and  com- 
pany; $35,000  toward  a  $110,000  book  fund 
(completed)  to  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Library  from  the  Bum  Foundation;  $50,000  for 
books  to  Cornell  University  Library  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam F.  E.  Gurly;  Ernie  Pyle's  home  for  a  branch 
library  to  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Public  Library 
from  his  family;  a  demonstration  bookmobile  in 
"appreciation  of  farm  boys  and  girls  of  World  War 
II  to  the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education 
from  the  Georgia  Home  Demonstration  Council; 
and  $10,000  for  cataloging  the  Jane  Addams  peace 
library  to  Swarthmore  College  Library  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Collections  of  gift  books  included:  the  12,000 
volume  private  Library  of  George  Petrie,  former 
dean  of  the  graduate  school,  to  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute;  $10,000  private  collection  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  from  Holabird  and  Root,  archi- 
tectural firm;  2,000  volume  William  Allen  Butler 
library  of  general  literature  to  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; 1500  volumes  of  Greek  classics  in  English  to 
Columbia  University  Libraries  from  an  organiza- 
tion of  Greek  ship  operators;  a  professional  library 
of  800  items  to  Stanford  University  Library  from 
Takeo  Kanaseki,  noted  Japanese  anthropologist; 
the  Paul  Whiteman  library  to  Williams  College; 
500  English  and  American  first  editions  of  H.  G. 
Wells'  works,  the  largest  collection  available  to 
the  public,  to  Bard  College  Library  from  Theodore 
Steinway;  the  Nicholas  H.  Noyes  collection  of  rare 
manuscripts  and  books,  including  the  Bancroft 
copy  of  Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Address"  to  Cornell 
University  from  Mrs.  Noyes;  the  valuable  personal 
library  of  early  classics  of  William  Starling  to  Mis- 
sissippi State  College;  and  three  unusual  items  to 
Northwestern  University  Library  from  the  Royal 
Library  of  Copenhagen. 

Numerous  were  the  new  building  projects  re- 


ported. Among  libraries  completed  or  under 
construction  were:  Harvard  University,  Lowell 
( Mass. )  Institute  of  Technology,  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, Mississippi  State  College,  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, Kenyon  College,  Pasadena  City  College, 
Women's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Bradley  University,  with  library  additions 
being  made  to  the  University  of  Oregon,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Building  projects  for  public  libraries  in- 
cluded those  at  Providence,  Cincinnati,  Monterey 
(Cal. ),  Hutchinson  (Kas.),  Denver,  Minneapolis. 
Seattle,  Flint,  Spokane,  Fitchbure  (Mass.).  and 
Bonham  (Tex.).  New  branch  library  buildings 
were  scheduled  for  Detroit,  Columbus,  Hartford, 
Wilmington,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Wayne 
County  (Mich.),  Indianapolis,  San  Diego,  and 
Providence. 

Publications.  During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to 
the  A.L.A.  Bulletin,  Booklist,  Subscription  Books 
Bulletin,  and  Hospital  Book  Guide,  the  A.L.A.  add- 
ed to  its  250  titles  already  published  the  following 
volumes:  A.L.A.  Cataloging  Rules  for  Author  and 
Title  Entries,  A.L.A.  Handbook— 1948,  Education 
for  Librarianship,  Audio-Visual  School  Library 
Service,  The  Teacher-Librarians  Handbook  (2nd 
ed  ),  youth,  Communication  and  Libraries,  Lan- 
guage of  the  Foreign  Book  Trade,  an  Index  to  Folk 
Dances  and  Singing  Games  (supplement),  Basic 
Book  Collection  for  High  Schools,  Subject  Index  to 
Books  for  Intermediate  Grades  and  The  Use  of 
Television  bii  the  Public  Library  ( published  jointly 
with  the  Library  Pubbc  Relations  Council).  See 
also  Library  Association  and  Special  Libraries  un- 
der SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

— MILDRED  OTHMER  PETERSON 

LIBYA.  A  territory  of  northern  Africa.  Area:  679,- 
358  square  miles.  Population  (Dec.  31,  1938): 
888,401.  Of  these  763,179  were  Moslems,  30,046 
Jews,  89,098  Italians,  and  6,078  other  Europeans 
(including  many  Maltese).  Chief  cities:  Tripoli, 
capital  (pop.,  108,240),  Benghazi  (64,641),  Misu- 
rata  (45,097),  and  Horns  (34,940).  Ghadames, 
Sinauen,  Mizda,  Murzuk,  and  Ghat  are  caravan 
halting  places  in  the  interior. 

Production  and  Trade.  There  are  in  Libya  3  zones 
from  the  coast  inland:  the  Mediterranean,  the  only 
one  properly  suitable  for  agriculture;  the  sub-des- 
ert, which  produces  the  alfa  plant,  and  the  desert, 
which  contains  some  fertile  oases.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  olive  oil,  dates,  fruits,  salt,  sponges,  fish, 
and  tobacco.  Other  products  include  matting,  car- 
pets, and  leather  articles.  In  1948  die  value  of  im- 
ports from  Libya  to  Great  Britain  was  £532,160; 
exports  to  Libya  from  Great  Britain  £1,265,969. 

Government.  Formerly  a  colony  of  Italy,  but  lost 
by  her  in  the  terms  or  the  peace  treaty  that  came 
into  effect  on  Sept.  15,  1947.  in  which  she  re- 
nounced sovereignty  over  all  her  African  posses- 
sions. Under  Italian  rule  it  had  been  divided  into 
four  coastal  provinces — Derna,  Bengasi,  Misurata, 
and  Tripoli — and  a  military  territory  of  the  south. 
Since  January,  1943,  it  has  been  under  two  British 
Military  Administrations  (one  at  Tripoli  and  the 
other  at  Benghazi),  except  for  the  Fezzan  region  in 
the  south,  which  is  under  French  occupation. 

Events,  1949.  Libya's  political  status  left  undeter- 
mined by  the  Italian  peace  treaty  of  1946  was  at 
long  last  resolved  in  1949.  In  November,  the  UN 
General  Assembly  voted  that  Libya  be  constituted 
as  a  sovereign  independent  state  not 'later  than  Jan. 
1,  1952. 

United  Nations  Assistant  Secretary  General  Adri- 
an Pelt  was  appointed  UN  Commissioner  to  assist 
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the  Libyan  people  to  draft  a  constitution  and  es- 
tablish an  independent  government.  To  aid  and  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner,  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  ten 
members  to  consist  of  one  representative  nominated 
by  each  of  the  following  governments:  Egypt, 
France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  addition  to  one  representative  each 
from  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania,  and  the  Fezzan,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Libyan  minorities.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  resolution  further  called  for  Libya's 
admission  into  the  United  Nations  upon  its  estab- 
lishment as  an  independent  state. 

In  Libya,  the  General  Assembly's  decision  was 
hailed  enthusiastically.  A  general  holiday  was  pro- 
claimed in  Tripoli  and  the  occasion  was  marked 
with  popular  demonstrations,  parades,  and  banners 
expressing  Libyan  thanks  to  all  nations  which  sup- 
ported Libyan  independence. 

The  spring  session  of  the  General  Assembly  re- 
jected a  resolution  proposing  British  trusteeship 
over  Cyrenaica,  Italian  trusteeship  over  Tripoli- 
tania, and  French  trusteeship  over  the  Fezzan,  each 
for  a  10-year  period  after  which  the  entire  territory 
would  become  independent.  While  the  resolution 
was  being  debated  at  Lake  Success,  violent  Arab 
demonstrations  were  taking  place  in  Tripolitania 
against  the  proposed  return  or  Italian  rule.  A  num- 
ber of  Italian  establishments  were  set  afire  and 
shooting  and  stabbing  incidents  marked  the  demon- 
strations during  which  police  were  called  out  sev- 
eral times  to  disperse  mobs  that  rushed  toward  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  administration. 

The  demonstrators  showed  their  resentment  over 
the  support  given  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  the  establishment  of  Italian  trusteeship 
by  tearing  to  shreds  the  United  States  flag  in  front 
ol  the  American  Consulate,  and  by  carrying  ban- 
ners reading  "Down  with  Bevin.'  On  the  other 
hand  the  Soviet  Union,  which  opposed  Italian 
trusteeship,  was  cheered  by  crowds  shouting  "Long 
Live  Russia!"  As  the  General  Assembly  neared  a 
vote  on  the  question  tension  mounted  in  Tripoli 
and  the  British  administration  proclaimed  a  state  of 
emergency  on  May  14  and  enforced  a  curfew. 

On  June  1,  the  British  announced  their  decision 
to  grant  Cyrenaica  internal  self-government  under 
the  rule  of  the  Emir  Sayid  Idris  El  Senussi.  While 
this  announcement  was  hailed  in  Cyrenaica,  it  was 
greeted  in  a  hostile  manner  by  Tripolitanian  na- 
tionalist leaders  who  viewed  it  as  a  step  leading 
either  to  the  eventual  partition  of  Libya  or  to  the 
subordination  of  Tripolitania  to  rule  by  the  Emir 
Sayid  Idris.  (See  UNITED  NATIONS.) 

— BENJAMIN  RIVLIN 

LIECHTENSTEIN.  A  central  European  principality. 
Area:  62  square  miles.  Population  (1947  census): 
13,000.  Capital,  Vaduz  (2,020  inhabitants,  1941). 
Chief  products:  corn,  wine,  fruit,  wood,  marble. 
Main  industries:  cotton  spinning  and  weaving, 
leather  goods,  pottery,  and  livestock  raising.  Liech- 
tenstein belongs  to  the  Swiss  Customs  Union;  Swiss 
currency  is  used.  Budget  estimates  (1948):  reve- 
nue 3,798,800  francs;  expenditure  4,209,047  francs. 
Public  debt,  Dec.  31,  1946,  3,201,348  francs. 
Reigning  Prince:  Francis  Joseph  II  (succeeded  to 
throne  July  25,  1938).  Head  of  government:  Alex- 
ander Frick  (since  Sept.  3,  1945). 

LITHUANIA.  A  republic  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  occupied  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  June  15-17, 
1940,  and  absorbed  into  the  Soviet  Union  by  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  Aug.  3,  1940.  The  United 
States  ana  Great  Britain,  however,  have  not  recog- 


nized Lithuania's  status  as  a  union  republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Area:  25,500  square  miles.  Population 
(1940):  2,879,070.  Chief  towns:  Vilnius  (Vilna), 
209,400  inhabitants;  Kaunas  (Kovno),  154,100; 
Klaipeda  (Memel),  38,900.  Agriculture  is  the  prime 
occupation  of  the  people.  The  main  crops  include 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  sugar  beets.  Live- 
stock raising  is  important.  Manufactured  goods  in- 
clude linen  fabrics,  yarn,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco, 
plywood,  lumber,  and  sugar.  Budget  estimate 
(1949):  1,307  million  rubles. 

LOUISIANA.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  48,- 
506  sq.  mi.  Population:  (July  1,  1948)  2,591,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  2,363,880.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Baton  Rouge  (capital),  34,- 
719;  New  Orleans,  494,537.  See  EDUCATION,  MIN- 
ERALS AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $216,800,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $211,866,000. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Earl  Long;  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, William  J.  Dodd;  Secretary  of  State,  Wade 
O.  Martin,  Jr.;  Attorney  General,  Bolivar  E.  Kemp; 
State  Treasurer,  A.  P.  Tugwell;  State  Auditor,  L.  B. 
Baynard. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  The  National  Lutheran  Council 
with  8  national  bodies  is  the  agency  for  two-thirds 
of  Lutheranism  in  America.  The  Council  is  the  U.S. 
National  Committee  for  the  Lutheran  World  Fed- 
eration, numbering  some  60  million  adherents  on 
5  continents  and  in  42  countries.  The  Synodical 
Conference,  consisting  of  the  Lutheran  Church- 
Missouri  Synod  and  four  other  smaller  groups,  com- 
prises the  other  third  of  Lutheranism. 

In  America,  the  Council  engages  in  ministry  to 
college  students,  social  services,  American  missions, 
public  relations,  service  to  military  personnel,  re- 
settlement of  displaced  persons,  and  collection  of 
relief  supplies.  Lutherans  had  contributed  more 
than  $50  million  for  war  and  postwar  emergency 
relief  and  reconstruction  by  the  end  of  1949.  Con- 
tinued steps  were  being  taken  to  bring  the  Luther- 
an groups  into  closer  unity. 

Major  tasks  for  Lutherans  around  the  world,  in 
which  Americans  played  a  major  role,  continued  to 
be  the  spiritual  ministry  and  resettling  of  refugees, 
expansion  of  the  mission  program,  and  the  tight 
against  totalitarian  oppression.  The  shift  in  Luther- 
an population  from  Eastern  Europe  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Lutheran 
church  body  in  Italy,  and  to  expanding  church  pro- 
grams in  South  America  and  Australia. 

Severe  pressure  was  put  on  another  Lutheran 
minority  in  Eastern  Europe  when  the  new  church 
law  in  Czechoslovakia  was  put  into  effect.  Dr.  Igor 
Bella  of  the  U.S.A.,  representing  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  was  given  12  hours  notice  to 
leave  this  country.  With  the  imprisonment  of  Bish- 
op Ordass  in  Hungary,  minority  protestant  group 
leaders  knuckled  under  to  communism  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  state. 

The  Lutheran  churches  in  America  have  a  total 
baptized  membership  (1948)  of  5,950,735.  with 
16,414  churches  ana  14,343  ministers.  Excluding 
elementary  schools,  there  are  97  educational  insti- 
tutions with  36,085  enroled  students.  Foreign  mis- 
sionaries number  1,101;  confirmed  members  of  mis- 
sion churches,  177,217.  Church  properties  in  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $610,692,254.  Con- 
tributions totaled  $153,931,096.  Headquarters  of 
the  National  Lutheran  Council:  231  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.Y.  — CARI.  E.  LuND-Qunr 
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LUXEMBOURG.  (Luxemburg).  A  grand  duchy  of  West- 
ern Europe  situated  between  Belgium,  France,  and 
Germany.  Area:  999  square  miles.  Population 
(1948):  290,992.  Capital:  Luxembourg,  61,996  in- 
habitants (1948).  Oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  and 
grapes  comprise  the  chief  crops.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  mining  and  metallurgy.  Budget  estimate 
( 1949) :  revenue  3,083,086,000  francs;  expenditure 
3,338,878,440  francs.  On  Jan.  1,  1948,  an  economic 
union  (Benelux)  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg  came  into  force.  Foreign  trade  statis- 
tics for  Luxembourg  are  included  with  those  of  Bel- 
gium. 

The  grand  duchy  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  the  hereditary  sovereignty  being  in  the  Nassau 
family.  A  democratic  form  of  government  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  of  1868  (amended  in 
1919  and  1948).  There  is  a  chamber  of  deputies  of 
51  members  elected  for  6  years  by  universal  suf- 
frage. The  right  to  organize  the  government  rests 
with  the  sovereign.  A  council  of  state  of  15  mem- 
bers is  chosen  for  life  by  the  sovereign.  Ruler: 
Grand  Duchess  Charlotte.  Prune  Minister,  Pierre 
Dupong  (Christian  Socialist);  Foreign  Minister, 
Joseph  Bech  (Christian  Socialist). 

MACAO.  A  Portuguese  colony  in  southern  China, 
comprising  the  island  of  Macao  and  the  small  ad- 
jacent islands  of  Taipa  and  Col6ane,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River.  Area:  6  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1940):  374,737,  including  9,000  Portuguese. 
Fishing  is  the  most  important  industry,  engaging 
more  than  40,000  people. 

MACHINE  BUILDING.  Progress  in  machining  methods 
now  includes  more  than  improvements  in  machine 
tools  and  the  cutting  tools  which  they  use.  Entirely 
new  processes  are  being  devised  which  include 
chemistry  and  electronics.  As  an  example  there  is 
the  method  of  cleaning  iron  and  steel  parts,  devised 
by  the  Massa  Laboratories  of  Cleveland,  which  in- 
cludes the  use  of  ultrasonics.  It  uses  the  present- 
day  cleaning  fluids  at  room  temperature  but  sub- 
jects them  to  300,000  cycles  or  sound  waves.  This 
materially  increases  the  speed  at  which  the  metal 
surfaces  are  cleaned,  reducing  the  time  to  a  few 
seconds. 

From  the  U.S.S.R.  come  details  of  a  method  of 
sharpening  cutting  tools  electrolytically  instead  of 
with  a  grinding  wheel.  A  copper  disk  replaces  the 
abrasive  wheel.  The  tool  to  be  ground  and  the  cop- 
per disk  are  connected  to  a  direct  electrical  current 
so  that  the  tool  forms  the  anode  and  the  disk  the 
cathode.  The  action  of  the  current  in  the  electrolyte 
removes  metal  continuously  from  the  surface  of  the 
tool  and  sharpens  the  cutting  edge. 

Liquid  Punchos.  Another  spectacular  development 
made  by  engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
uses  a  column  of  oil  to  punch  holes  in  silicon  steel- 
sheets,  instead  of  the  usual  steel  punch.  By  utilizing 
impact  instead  of  steady  pressure  they  found  it  pos- 
sible to  use  an  unhardened  steel  die.  Much  experi- 
mentation was  necessary  to  determine  the  proper 
impact  to  secure  satisfactory  results,  as  eacn  size 
of  hole  and  thickness  of  steel  requires  different 
pressure.  The  oil  used  is  channeled  back  to  the 
main  supply  and  used  over  again. 

Dry  Lubricants.  Deep  drawing  of  sheet-steel  such 
as  used  in  automobile  fenders  is  now  made  easier 
by  using  a  special  "dry"  lubricant  to  coat  the  sheets 
before  they  go  to  the  presses.  It  has  several  ad- 
vantages besides  being  easier  on  the  dies.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  no  messy  drippings,  as  with  liquids, 
and  no  hot  water  or  expensive  chemical  treatments 
are  needed.  One  airplane  builder  uses  a  combina- 


tion of  hydraulic  and  mechanical  devices  which  en- 
ables him  to  form  sheet-metal  parts  to  very  close 
tolerances  and  without  wrinkles. 

Machining  and  Gaging.  The  turning  of  chilled  cast- 
iron  rolls  for  paper-mills  and  steel-mills  has  long 
been  a  tedious  operation.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
present  cutting  tools  it  took  an  expert  machinist 
many  hours  to  nan  die  work  of  this  kind  using  wide- 
face  tools  and  in-feeding.  Now  we  have  a  roll-turn- 
ing lathe  and  tools  which  turn  these  rolls  at  10  to 
12  times  the  former  speed. 

Among  the  changes  in  knee-type  milling-ma- 
chine design  is  the  inclusion  of  a  built-in  chucking 
table,  which  greatly  simplifies  work-holding  prob- 
lems. The  design  of  this  chucking  device  makes  it 
possible  to  hold  irregularly  shaped  pieces  without 
the  use  of  costly  tooling  fixtures.  General  Electric 
engineers  have  developed  an  electronic  instrument 
which  guides  a  machine  tool,  such  as  a  profiler,  to 
cut  parts  of  any  desired  contour.  No  templates  or 
patterns  are  necessary.  Production  can  start  as  soon 
as  an  accurate  drawing  is  made. 

Caging  methods  are  constantly  changing,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  automatic  gaging.  Among  the 
developments  in  this  line  is  a  device  by  the  Shef- 
field Corporation,  which  checks  all  the  critical  di- 
mensions of  an  automobile  engine  valve-tappet  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  pieces  per  hour.  Another  device, 
made  by  engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, measures  the  thickness  of  sheet-metal  as  it 
is  rolled  at  high  speed.  This  device  uses  the  beta 
ray  to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  material  being 
checked  by  recording  the  amount  of  beta  ray  ab- 
sorbed as  it  passes  a  given  point. 

Another  new  electrical  device,  known  as  the 
Torque  Magnetometer,  measures  the  magnetic 
characteristics  of  steel  to  aid  in  selecting  the  best 
material  for  different  magnetic  devices.  In  this 
tester,  one-inch  disks  of  the  material  being  tested 
are  placed  between  electromagnetic  coils.  These 
disks  automatically  orient  themselves  according  to 
the  magnetic  characteristics  of  the  crystallites  in 
the  sample  disks.  This  makes  it  easy  to  select  the 
most  desirable  materials  for  various  magnetic  de- 
vices. 

Automobiles.  Indications  point  to  a  trend  toward 
V-eight  engines.  Automatic  transmissions  are  also 
increasing  in  number  and  are  likely  to  be  available 
on  even  the  lower-priced  cars  very  soon.  Over- 
drives, now  used  with  standard  transmissions,  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  automatic  drives.  The 
amount  of  power  consumed,  in  the  form  of  gen- 
erating heat,  in  one  drive,  is  indicated  by  supplying 
larger  engines  where  it  is  used.  Most  of  these  auto- 
matic transmissions  involve  problems  for  mountain 
drivers  who  are  accustomed  to  use  engine  compres- 
sion for  braking  on  down  grades. 

Carbon  piston  rings  and  carbon  sealed  spindles 
for  poppet  valves  have  been  tested  in  a  6-cylinder 
steam  engine  on  an  8,000-hour  run  without  oil.  It 
is  believed  that  this  may  have  a  bearing  on  other 
engines  after  suitable  experimentation.  A  new 
welding  process  is  reported  from  Detroit  whereby 
studs  can  be  welded  to  die  castings  and  other  ma- 
terials. It  is  said  to  weld  studs  to  sheets  only  two- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  without  leaving  a 
mark  on  the  other  side,  or  making  a  fillet  where 
stud  and  sheet  are  joined.  This  seems  to  offer  pos- 
sibilities for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
bodies. 

A  cold  solder  has  been  developed  to  be  used 
where  heat  might  distort  the  parts.  It  includes 
powdered  aluminum  and  is  designed  especially  to 
nil  dents  and  hollows  in  damaged  automobile  bod- 
ies. These  solders  resemble  plastic  wood  in  that  the 
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solvent  evaporates  and  leaves  the  mass  hard  enough 
to  be  filed  or  sanded. 

Another  soldering  method  uses  a  vinylite  strip 
with  an  aluminum-iron  alloy  and  coated  with  a 
lead-tin  alloy.  The  ribbon  is  wrapped  around  the 
joint  and  lighted  with  a  match,  the  heat  melting 
the  solder.  It  works  on  antimony,  brass,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  zinc,  and  related  alloys. 

The  bonderizing  and  painting  of  car  bodies  by 
a  "roto-dip"  method  comes  from  the  London  ( Eng- 
land) plant  of  the  Carrier  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  simply  the  rotation  of  car  bodies  as  they 
pass  through  the  various  dips,  this  insuring  the 
coating  reaching  every  corner  and  crevice. 

Materials.  New  materials  include  an  alloy  of  alu- 
minum and  iron  with  a  tensile  strength  of  20,000 
Ib.  It  resists  wear  and  machines  easily.  It  is  used 
in  packing  sleeves  for  pumps  and  similar  places. 
Investigations  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  show  that  the  use  of  boron  in  cast  iron 
has  several  desirable  effects.  It  decreases  the  size 
and  quantity  of  graphite  particles  and  increases  the 
carbide  content,  as  well  as  the  hardness  and  the 
depth  of  chill,  when  that  is  desired. 

Titanium  is  being  developed  as  a  forging  mate- 
rial for  use  in  airplane  and  similar  construction.  It 
is  also  being  considered  as  a  material  to  replace 
steel  as  armor  for  armor  trucks,  to  greatly  reduce 
the  weight  and  also  increase  the  resistance  to  pro- 
jectiles. A  method  of  casting  a  copper-base  alloy 
in  permanent  molds  claims  to  compete  with  sana, 
die,  or  investment  castings  where  good  finish,  pre- 
cision, and  low  cost  are  desired.  Powdered  copper 
is  being  used  in  small  gear-wheels  in  the  same  way 
as  powdered  iron.  — FRED  H.  COLVIN 

MADAGASCAR.  A  French  island  colony  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  Area:  231,250  square  miles.  Population 
(1948):  4,295,372.  Nossi-Be*  and  Sainte  Marie  are 
considered  parts  of  Madagascar,  whereas  the  Glori- 
ous Islands,  and  the  islands  of  Kerguelcn,  Crozet, 
St.  Paul,  Amsterdam,  and  other  islands  are  depend- 
encies. The  Comoro  Islands  were  given  administra- 
tive and  financial  autonomy  on  Jan.  1,  1947.  Ta- 
nanarive (1946  pop.  163,079)  is  the  capital  of 
Madagascar;  Tamatave  is  the  chief  port.  The  offi- 
cial language  is  French. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  compulsory 
up  to  the  age  of  14.  In  1948  there  were  1,021  of- 
ficial schools  with  115,261  pupils  and  1,966  native 
teachers.  Native  institutions  of  higher  learning  in- 
clude medical,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  admin- 
istrative schools.  There  are  3,493  Protestant  and 
1,887  Roman  Catholic  churches,  as  well  as  75 
mosques. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  majority  of  the  natives 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle  raising.  Live- 
stock (1947):  5,737,000  cattle,  410,000  pigs,  and 
332,000  sheep  and  goats.  Principal  crops  in  1947 
were  (in  metric  tons):  rice  (650,000),  coffee  (17,- 
000),  sugar  cane,  vanilla,  maize,  tapioca,  coconuts, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  The  extensive  forests  yield  rub- 
ber, gum,  resins,  and  plants  for  medicinal,  tanning, 
and  dyeing  purposes.  Minerals  include  gold,  mica, 
precious  stones,  phosphates,  and  graphite.  The 
1947  mineral  output  was  valued  at  126,101,858 
francs. 

Chief  exports  are  vanilla  (21  percent),  coffee 
(15  percent),  cloves,  honey,  and  gold.  Total  im- 
ports in  1947,  3,865  million  francs;  exports,  3,935,- 
600,000  francs.  Textiles,  gasoline,  machinery  and 
parts,  and  paper  are  the  chief  imports. 

Finance.  The  1948  general  budget  estimates  bal- 


anced at  1,578,322,000  francs;  the  provincial  budg- 
et amounted  to  1,426,579,509  francs. 

Government.  Madagascar  and  dependencies,  a 
French  colony  since  1896,  is  administered  by  a 
governor  general  appointed  by  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Colonies.  Under  the  1946  reorganization, 
the  colony  is  divided  into  5  provinces  with  a  gen- 
eral assembly  at  Tananarive.  The  colony  is  repre- 
sented in  the  French  National  Assembly  and  the 
Council  of  the  Republic  by  5  deputies  in  each,  and 
in  the  Assembly  or  the  French  Union  by  7  deputies. 
Governor  Ceneral:  Pierre  de  Chevign6. 

MADEIRA.  A  district  (Funchal)  of  Portugal,  com- 
prising a  group  of  islands  ( Madeira,  Porto  Santo, 
and  three  uninhabited  isles)  in  the  Atlantic  about 
550  miles  southwest  of  Lisbon.  Area:  314  square 
miles.  Population  (1940  census):  250,124.  Capital: 
Funchal  (on  Madeira),  48,493  inhabitants.  The 
chief  products  are  wine,  sugar,  embroidery,  linen, 
leather,  straw  hats,  baskets,  fish,  and  fruits.  Cereals, 
textiles,  and  coal  are  the  principal  imports 

MAGAZINES.  The  leveling-off  process  which  took 
place  in  many  businesses  after  the  postwar  boom 
was  clearly  reflected  in  the  magazine  industry  dur- 
ing 1949,  although,  as  with  business  in  general,  it 
was  on  a  high  plane.  Advertising  was  off  even  in 
top  publications  like  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Collier's,  and  American.  For 
the  first  nine  months  of  1949  advertising  linage  in 
national  weeklies  was  down  5  percent;  in  general 
magazines^  down  9  percent  for  first  ten  months; 
in  women's  field,  down  11  percent  for  first  ten 
months.  Only  a  few  publications,  such  as  Look, 
Holiday,  and  Today's  Woman,  ran  counter  to  the 
general  downward  trend. 

News-stand  sales,  often  a  barometer  of  economic 
conditions,  were  lower  and  circulation  was  harder 
to  get  and  to  hold.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
printers  were  actively  competing  for  business,  and 
the  addition  of  $500  million  worth  of  new  printing 
machinery  put  the  publishers  in  a  better  bargaining 
position.  Paper  prices,  too,  began  to  show  a  soften- 
ing toward  the  end  of  the  year.  And  finally,  there 
were  a  larger  number  of  magazines  suspended  and 
fewer  started  during  the  past  year  than  in  recent 
years. 

Advertising.  Various  efforts  were  made  by  publi- 
cations to  bolster  sagging  advertising  revenue.  Cor- 
onet, which  took  advertising  for  the  first  time  a 
year  ago,  bet  advertisers  ( with  certain  restrictions ) 
its  price  of  a  color  page  that  an  advertisement  car- 
ried in  Coronet  would  produce  more  inquiries  or 
direct  sales  than  a  similar  insertion  in  Life,  Look, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  or  Cottier's.  Life  sur- 
prised the  whole  industry  in  the  spring  of  1949 
when  it  announced  a  cut  of  3  percent  in  its  adver- 
tising rates.  In  September,  the  Architectural  Forum 
did  tne  same,  effective  with  the  January  1950  issue. 

Surveys  of  all  types  were  used  more  extensively 
to  attract  advertising.  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
released  a  report  based  upon  new  research  which 
claimed  that  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  readers 
believe  what  they  read  in  the  Post  and  rely  more 
upon  its  advertising.  This  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated readership  surveys  ever  undertaken  and 
covered  some  30,000  households.  Secondary  inter- 
views of  readers  of  the  Post  and  other  magazines 
were  made,  designed  to  measure  the  impact  of  the 
Post  as  compared  to  other  magazines  read. 

Another  survey  was  made  by  the  Dell  Publishing 
Company  which  in  October  issued  the  first  report 
of  its  Dell-National  continuing  study.  This  is  com- 
posed of  two  parallel  panels  to  compare  the  atti- 
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tudes  and  product  consumption  of  the  Dell  Modem 
Group.  Two  groups  of  1,200  families  each  were  in- 
terviewed— one  of  Dell  readers  and  one  of  non- 
readers.  Dell  also  sponsored  another  survey  among 
3,000  hunting  and  fishing  enthusiasts  on  how  many 
outdoor  magazines  they  read. 

Mademoiselle  issued  a  new  market  survey  giving 
factual  information  about  young  college  and  career 
women.  And  the  Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  is- 
sued data  on  its  Nation-wide  Magazine  Audience 
Survey  dealing  with  family  readiership  by  geo- 
graphical areas.  It  was  the  first  survey  undertaken 
to  present  a  geographic  picture  of  magazine  audi- 
ences. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  measures  undertaken 
to  keep  advertising  revenues  up,  there  were  vari- 
ous suggestions  made  by  associations  in  the  maga- 
zine industry.  The  Magazine  Advertising  Bureau 
stressed  the  need  for  better  material  on  advertising 
that  could  be  used  to  sell  producers  on  the  impor- 
tance of  advertising  and  increased  expenditures  in 
magazines. 

Time,  Life,  and  Fortune  launched  a  campaign 
to  create  better  understanding  of  the  role  of  ad- 
vertising in  United  States  economy.  Six-color 
spread  advertisements,  each  featuring  the  role  of 
advertising  in  mass  marketing  of  various  types  of 
consumer  goods,  were  widely  used.  In  spite  of  the 
general  shadow  which  hung  over  magazine  adver- 
tising, there  were  a  few  notable  exceptions.  Most 
noteworthy  was  Look,  which  reported  an  average 
gain  of  15.6  percent  in  all  classifications  of  adver- 
tising for  the  first  nine  months  of  1949,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1948.  Advertising  revenue 
for  this  period  increased  30.5  percent  and  200  new 
advertisers  were  attracted  to  its  pages  during  that 
time. 

Holiday  also  showed  an  increase  in  advertising 
linage  of  4%  percent  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1949.  And  after  four  lean  years,  Today's  Woman 
went  into  the  black  for  the  first  time.  Its  advertising 
linage  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1949  was  up 
22.6  percent  over  the  same  period  in  1948,  and  net 
advertising  revenue  was  up  36  percent.  This  was 
particularly  noteworthy  since  Today's  Woman  had 
in  these  four  years  made  a  complete  transformation 
from  a  confession-type  magazine  ( under  the  name 
of  Life  Story)  to  a  woman's  service  magazine.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  volume  of  magazine  adver- 
tising for  1949  would  hit  about  the  same  all-time 
high  figure  as  1948— $440  million. 

Circulation.  A  number  of  magazines  increased  cir- 
culation guarantees.  The  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion reached  over  4  million,  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens, the  best-selling  home  magazine,  has  a  circula- 
tion of  3,250,000;  Seventeen  now  has  a  million  cir- 
culation, five  times  its  initial  circulation  a  few  years 
ago;  Life,  in  spite  of  its  cut  in  advertising  rate 
maintained  its  guarantee  of  5,200,000;  The  Satur- 
day Review  of  Literature  has  an  average  weekly 
circulation  of  100,000;  Argosy  is  moving  upwards 
and  has  already  hit  750,000.  Aubrey  Williams,  new 
owner  and  editor  of  Southern  Farmer,  tripled  cir- 
culation of  the  105-year-old  monthly  to  over  a  mil- 
lion. 

According  to  the  report  issued  in  November  by 
the  Magazine  Advertising  Bureau,  total  circulation 
for  the  242  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culation for  the  first  six  months  of  1949  showed  an 
average  circulation  of  142.5  million  magazines  per 
issue,  not  including  the  comics  magazines.  This  rep- 
resents a  gain  of  1  percent  over  1948,  and  50  per- 
cent over  prewar  levels.  According  to  the  same  re- 
port, there  were  3,400  million  magazines  sold  dur- 
ing 1949  for  which  readers  paid  $500  million. 


News-stand  sales  for  each  of  the  first  nine  larg- 
est-selling magazines  on  the  stands  dropped  during 
die  first  six  months  of  1949.  Of  the  99  top  sellers,  55 
dropped  in  sales.  To  counteract  these  decreases  in 
news-stand  sales,  several  of  the  methods  used  for 
obtaining  subscriptions  during  the  competitive 
years  have  been  revived:  special  gift  prices,  selling 
subscriptions  through  school  children,  introductory 
offers  by  mail,  aggressive  door-to-door  selling,  use 
of  department-store  letterheads  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions from  charge-account  customers  with  sub- 
scription costs  charged  to  their  accounts. 

Circulation  achieved  through  these  high-pressure 
methods  had  some  unfavorable  repercussions.  The 
cost  of  obtaining  subscriptions  in  order  to  maintain 
circulation  guarantees  often  cancelled  advertising 
profits.  Many  national  advertisers  began  applying 
qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  yardsticks  to 
circulation  figures;  and  there  was  a  suggestion  that 
advertising  rates  should  be  based  on  average  cir- 
culation for  issues  used  by  the  advertisers  rather 
than  yearly  average.  Fawcett  and  the  Dell  Modern 
Group  were  the  first  to  adopt  this  new  basis  of  cir- 
culation guarantees. 

To  help  regulate  some  of  the  abuses  of  intensive 
door-to-door  subscription  selling  the  newly  formed 
Association  of  Subscription  Agencies  set  up  a  code 
of  ethics  to  protect  the  public.  Another  sucn  organ- 
ization, The  Central  Registry  of  Magazine  Sub- 
scription Solicitors  sponsored  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Magazine  Publishers,  is  partly  operated 
through  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau.  In  an 
effort  to  improve  distribution  and  news-stand  oper- 
ation generally,  the  Bureau  of  Independent  Pub- 
Ushers  and  Distributors  allocated  $100,000  to  issue 
monthly  news-letter  brochures  presenting  sales  and 
profit  hints  to  distributors  and  dealers. 

There  were  exceptions  to  the  general  slump  in 
news-stand  sales,  notably  in  the  comics  ana  ro- 
mance comics  field.  The  new  romance  comics: 
Sweethearts,  Romantic  Secrets,  Teen-Age  Romanc- 
es, Young  Love,  etc.,  were  outselling  all  other  types 
of  comics.  There  are  over  a  hundred  of  these  ten- 
cent  love  and  romance  comics  with  an  average 
press  run  of  half  a  million.  Fawcett,  the  biggest 
publisher  in  this  field,  reported  their  Sweethearts 
was  up  to  one  million.  Sales  of  old-type  pulps  and 
confessions  suffered  from  competition  with  romance 
comics.  Sales  of  other  comics  are  still  high,  with 
300  constantly  changing  titles  to  bewilder  the  dis- 
tributor and  dealer. 

Censorship.  Efforts  were  made  toward  regulation 
and  censorship  of  these  fast-selling  comics,  espe- 
cially crime  comics.  For  over  a  year,  attempts  have 
been  made  in  New  York  State  to  pass  legislation 
that  would  control  the  editorial  content  of  comics 
and  other  magazines.  A  bill  now  pending  provides 
that  no  comic  book  may  be  published  or  distributed 
without  a  permit  from  the  State  and  publishers 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  $3.00  fee  for  each  title. 
Meanwhile  moves  were  made  toward  self-regula- 
tion of  the  comics  by  the  magazine  industry  itself 
in  order  to  forestall  further  legislation.  Publishers 
appealed  to  New  York  City  officials  for  recommen- 
dations which  could  be  voluntarily  adopted  by  the 
industry  to  clean  up  the  comics. 

Under  attack  also  were  the  fast-selling  "sex" 
magazines,  of  which  there  are  30  or  more  consid- 
ered beyond  limits  of  good  taste.  Collections  of 
these  magazines  have  been  found  in  the  possession 
of  criminal  sex  offenders  and  it  is  likely  that  official 
censorship,  either  local  or  federal,  will  be  applied 
unless  the  industry  effectively  handles  the  offend- 
ers. Most  of  these  magazines  are  produced  by  three 
or  four  groups  through  dummy  corporations. 
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It  is  expected  that  another  large  influx  of  these 
objectionable  magazines  will  reach  the  stands  in 
January.  U.S.  Postmaster  Donaldson  has  already 
recommended  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
indict  eight  companies  for  "sending  obscene  matter 
through  the  mails."  There  was  also  the  possibility 
that  second-class  m ailing  permits  would  be  revoked 
for  several  others.  Publishers  were  fearful  that 
without  self-regulation,  legislation  of  the  stringent 
type  passed  in  Canada  would  possibly  follow, 
which  would  make  even  the  news-stand  dealer  li- 
able to  fines  and  imprisonment  for  the  handling  of 
such  material. 

Financial.  Not  only  lowered  income  from  advertis- 
ing and  news-stand  sales  but  the  continued  high 
cost  of  paper  made  it  difficult  for  magazine  pub- 
lishers to  keep  profits  up.  In  October,  the  National 
Association  of  Magazine  Publishers  issued  its  sec- 
ond report  on  paper  costs.  This  report  warned  that 
paper  costs  had  spiraled  more  than  any  other  item 
of  cost.  Ten  years  ago  one  dollar  out  of  every  five 
received  by  magazine  publishers  was  spent  on  pa- 
per; paper  costs  today  take  a  dollar  out  of  every 
four.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  if  other  costs 
to  publishers,  such  as  printing,  distribution,  etc., 
had  increased  in  this  proportion,  magazines  would 
be  operating  altogether  in  the  red.  Profits  for  the 
magazine  industry  are  down  27  percent  over  the 
1935-39  period.  NAMP  found  in  a  survey  of  its 
members  and  some  25  non-members,  that  when  pa- 
per costs  are  about  20  percent  of  revenue,  profits 
are  satisfactory.  In  the  1935-39  base  period,  21 
percent  of  the  revenue  went  for  paper;  in  1948, 
however,  26  percent  of  revenue  went  to  paper 
costs,  and  profits  in  the  same  period  dropped  from 
6.7  percent  to  4.9  percent.  In  1948,  paper  per 
square  inch  was  79  percent  higher  than  in  the 
1935-39  period,  but  me  average  advertising  rates 
per  square  inch  were  the  same. 

In  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  loss  of  profits  oc- 
casioned by  these  various  factors,  several  publish- 
ers of  large  national  magazines  have  completely  re- 
organized their  top  managament.  Redbook,  which 
had  lost  heavily  during  a  twelve-month  period, 
moved  its  editor,  Edwin  Balmer,  up  to  associate 
publisher  and  brought  in  a  new  editorial  staff  to 
see  if  the  magazine  could  be  snapped  up  to  sell 
better  and  to  attract  more  advertising.  Many  ta- 
boos and  restrictions  formerly  in  operation  were 
dropped,  and  new  plans  included  more  non-fiction 
aimed  at  young  married  couples,  livelier  layouts, 
captions,  etc. 

Collier's  also  had  a  complete  change  in  its  top 
management  with  the  new  editor,  Louis  Ruppel, 
making  major  personnel  changes.  In  one  year  ad- 
vertising linage  had  dropped  15  percent,  and  Crow- 
ell-Collier  profits  for  the  same  period  were  down 
from  $4,866,000  to  $2,419,000.  Another  national 
magazine  which  had  a  complete  reorganization  was 
Liberty,  which  had  been  suffering  for  several  years 
from  a  loss  of  profits,  sales,  and  prestige,  and  had 
already  made  several  changes  in  editors.  After  a 
survey,  Liberty  was  revamped  as  a  family  magazine 
for  the  "middle  millions." 

Postal  RatM.  Publishers  were  deeply  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  a  sharp  rise  in  postal  rates. 
In  the  early  part  of  1949  it  seemed  fairly  certain 
that  legislation  would  be  passed  to  raise  all  postal 
rates  in  order  to  add  $100  million  to  postal  reve- 
nues, with  publishers  contributing  $15  million 
through  increased  second-class  postal  rates.  Months 
of  hearings  were  held  on  this  Dill  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  and 
urged  by  U.S.  Postmaster  Donaldson. 

At  governmental  hearings,  the  publishers'  rep- 


resentatives stressed  the  need  for  maintaining  the 
present  low  rates  and  said  that  many  publications 
would  be  forced  out  of  business  if  rates  were  in- 
creased. There  were  also  suggestions  made  for  bas- 
ing the  new  rates  on  the  percentage  of  advertising 
contained  in  the  publications  affected,  under  which 
plan  those  carrying  50  percent  to  75  percent  adver- 
tising would  have  their  mailing  cost  increased  by 
25  percent.  By  October  it  seemed  fairly  certain  that 
no  action  would  be  taken  in  that  session  of  Con- 
gress and  the  whole  matter  was  dropped  before 
Congress  adjourned. 

Editorial.  Editorial  changes  were  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  magazines  to  bid  for  the  attention  of  read- 
ers and  potential  advertisers.  As  a  culmination  of 
long  research,  House  Beautiful  started  to  promote 
its  Climate  Control  Project  "to  establish  a  guide  to 
more  comfortable  housing/'  The  magazine  gath- 
ered data  on  15  United  States  regions  and  has  had 
18  houses  designed,  embodying  tne  climate-control 
principles  for  the  various  regions.  Data  and  plans 
will  be  published  monthly  in  the  magazine  through 
July,  1951. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  new  editorial 
features  appeared  in  Good  Housekeeping  in  March, 
1949.  It  was  the  "14-Day  Miracle  Beauty  Plan" 
which  was  widely  reprinted  as  a  day-to-day  feature 
in  a  number  of  newspapers.  It  boosted  Good 
Housekeeping  circulation  appreciably,  increased 
beauty-aid  sales,  and  brought  in  additional  adver- 
tising. Early  in  1949  noticeable  editorial  changes 
were  made  in  Living  for  Young  Homemakers, 
which  began  as  a  quarterly  (Mademoiselle's  Liv- 
ing), changed  to  a  bimonthly  and  will  become  a 
monthly  with  the  February,  1950,  issue  To  accom- 
plish this  change-over,  the  magazine  was  not  issued 
during  the  summer  of  1949. 

On  August  6,  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
brought  out  its  180-page  Silver  Anniversary  issue, 
dedicated  to  the  theme  that  it  has  expanded  from 
a  purely  literary  magazine  to  a  magazine  of  idea 
and  art.  The  magazine  was  sold  out  and  a  reprint- 
ing was  made  to  meet  the  heavy  demand.  A  sur- 
prising editorial  change  was  the  shift  from  Ladies9 
Home  Journal  to  McCatt's  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  monthly  column  and  publication  of  her 
book-length  memoirs.  The  National  Comics  Croup 
cooperated  with  the  Advertising  Council  in  a  cam- 
paign on  several  important  issues  which  it  carried 
as  editorial  features  in  its  32  magazines.  The  first 
campaign  was  the  traffic-safety  phase  of  the  Stop 
Accidents  Campaign.  The  messages  were  projected 
by  famous  cartoon  characters,  such  as  Superman. 

Two  publishers  were  cited  for  their  fiction.  Col- 
lier's and  Better  Publications  were  given  certificates 
by  the  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Education  for 
"magazine  fiction  which  best  promoted  good  inter- 
group  and  inter-faith  relations  in  1948."  During  the 
past  two  years,  Collier's  has  published  seven  stories 
for  which  the  Bureau  awarded  prizes,  and  Better 
Publications  had  nine  prize-winning  stories  in  their 
magazines,  the  Thrilling  Fiction  Group. 

Another  successful  editorial  feature  was  the  cam- 
paign launched  by  Scholastic  Magazines  to  educate 
United  States  youth  on  the  importance  of  good 
health  and  diet.  Cartoons,  editorial  and  feature 
stories,  contests  among  students  for  the  best  articles 
on  the  subject,  were  sponsored.  In  March,  1949, 
Holiday  devoted  its  entire  issue  to  New  York  City 
with  features  and  articles  by  big-name  writers.  It 
was  an  immediate  sell-out  and  Holiday  reprinted 
200,000  copies  of  the  editorial  content  (without 
any  advertising).  Following  up  this  success,  Holi- 
day plans  the  same  treatment  for  Washington. 
D.C.,  in  February,  1950. 
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N«w  MagaiiiMs.  In  spite  of  the  many  problems 
that  plagued  the  magazine  industry  during  1949, 
a  number  of  new  magazines  were  started.  Most 
newsworthy  were  the  two  new  publications  of 
Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.,  publishers  of  Look.  This 
company  ran  counter  to  the  general  trend  down- 
ward in  advertising  and  circulation;  and  they  were 
able  to  enter  upon  an  expansion  program  which  so 
far  has  been  encouraging.  In  June,  Quick,  a  pocket- 
size  digest  of  news  and  pictures,  started  with  a  tri- 
al run  of  85,000  and  was  tested  on  the  stands  in  a 
few  of  the  major  cities.  By  the  seventh  issue  cir- 
culation had  reached  200,000  and  was  distributed 
nationally.  Beginning  with  the  Mar.  6,  1950,  issue, 
this  10  cent  capsule  weekly  will  carry  advertising 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  750,000  guarantee. 

By  far  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate  of  the 
new  magazines  is  another  Cowles  magazine,  Flair, 
which  is  due  out  in  January,  1950  (February  issue). 
Fleur  Cowles  will  be  editor,  Arnold  Gingrich,  ex- 
editor  of  Esquire,  general  manager.  It  will  be  a 
50-cent  class  magazine  covering  art,  literature,  fash- 
ion, travel,  decor,  theater,  and  entertainment.  A 
tricky  format  is  planned  for  the  first  issue  with  an 
accordion-style  pullout  on  interior  decoration,  a 
pocket-sized  book  insert,  a  swatch  of  cotton  fabric, 
a  page  in  invisible  ink  which  can  be  read  when 
heated  by  a  lighted  match.  Large-scale  promotion 
has  been  given  the  magazine  and  the  advance  guar- 
antee is  200,000. 

Another  field  in  which  the  trend  has  been  up- 
wards and  which  has  seen  a  number  of  new  titles 
in  the  past  year  is  the  science  fiction  field.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  the  new  magazines  in  this  field 
(aimed  at  highbrow  readers)  is  The  Magazine  of 
Fantasy,  a  quarterly  launched  in  October,  pub- 
lished by  The  American  Mercury.  It  stems  from  an 
idea  of  the  co-editors,  Anthony  Boucher,  top  mys- 
tery writer,  and  J.  Francis  McComas,  fantasy  story 
writer. 

In  addition  to  these  three  publications,  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ventures  were  started  in  1949  or  will 
be  out  early  in  1950.  Among  these  are  The  Report- 
er which  began  publication  in  April  ( a  fortnightly 
of  facts  and  ideas  edited  by  Max  Ascoli )  accepting 
advertising  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1950,  with 
a  25,000  guarantee. 

Suspicions.  There  have  been  a  large  number  of 
suspensions  in  the  magazine  world.  Science  Illus- 
trated was  started  by  McGraw-Hill  in  April,  1946, 
and  although  it  reached  a  circulation  of  about  half 
a  million,  was  suspended  after  a  loss  estimated  at 
over  $5  million.  It  was  claimed  that  high  printing 
costs  and  insufficient  advertising  led  to  the  suspen- 
sion. Sports  Illustrated  which  started  in  January, 
1949,  stopped  publication  in  June,  1949.  Nations 
Heritage,  the  biggest  and  most  expensive  magazine 
ever  published,  which  started  in  January  and  sold 
at  $150  a  year,  was  also  suspended.  Street  and 
Smith  suspended  publication  of  five  comic  books 
and  their  last  four  pulps  (Doc  Savage,  Detective 
Story  Magazine,  The  Shadow,  Western  Story  Mag- 
azine) to  concentrate  on  Mademoiselle,  Charm,  and 
Living  for  Young  Homemakers.  Curtis  Publishing 
discontinued  publication  of  its  premium  group  or 
seven  comic  magazines.  A  number  of  miscellaneous 
publications  were  also  discontinued. 

N«ws  Notts.  A  number  of  publishers  who  did  not 
bring  out  new  publications  did  make  some  attempt 
at  expansion  in  other  directions.  Esquire,  Inc.,  ac- 
quired controlling  interest  in  Ideal  Pictures,  Cor- 
poration, to  give  them  a  distribution  set-up  to  op- 
erate television  filmings  at  a  profit.  David  Smart, 
publisher  of  Esquire,  planned  to  divide  the  cost  of 
television  films  so  that  they  could  be  sold  at  a  profit 


Beginning  with  the  June,  1949,  issue,  Newsweek 
began  to  issue  both  Microcard  and  Microfilm  edi- 
tions of  their  magazine  which  would  include  all  ad- 
vertising and  editorial  matter  appearing  in  the  reg- 
ular editions.  The  Microcards  are  printed  on  3  X  5 
cards  and  are  issued  weekly;  the  Microfilms  are  is- 
sued semi-annually  in  100-foot  reels.  Fawcett  Pub- 
lications announced  a  new  departure  into  the  pock- 
et-sized book  field  under  the  general  title  of  Gold 
Medal  Books.  — A.  S.  BURACK 

MAINE.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  33,040  sq.  mi. 
Population:  (1949  estimate)  909,000,  compared 
with  (1940  census)  847,228.  Chief  cities  (1940 
census):  Augusta  (capital),  19,360;  Portland,  73,- 
643.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Fincmc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $64,310,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $62.378,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session  convened 
January  5  and  adjourned  May  7.  Important  labor 
and  welfare  legislation  was  enacted,  including  a  re- 
duced work  week  for  women  factory  workers,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  by  men  and  women,  industrial 
child  labor  minimum  age  raised  to  16,  increased 
unemployment  and  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits, and  liberalized  old  age  assistance  benefits  and 
qualifications.  Hunting  regulations  were  tightened, 
but  sale  of  fishing  licenses  to  nonresidents,  abol- 
ished in  1947,  was  resumed.  Also  adopted  were  a 
simplified  ballot  form,  civil  defense  legislation,  the 
reciprocal  support  of  dependents  act,  and  the 
Northeastern  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Protection  Com- 
pact. Local  governments  were  authorized  to  estab- 
lish public  low-rent  housing  authorities. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Frederick  G.  Payne; 
Lieut.  Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Harola 
I.  Goss;  Attorney  General,  Ralph  W.  Farris;  State 
Treasurer,  Frank  S.  Carpenter;  State  Auditor,  Fred 
M.  Berry;  State  Comptroller,  Harlan  H.  Harris. 

MALAYA,  Federation  of.  A  federation  of  9  Malay 
states  and  the  settlements  of  Penan  g  and  Malacca, 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya  was  established  on  Feb.  1,  1948,  to 
supersede  the  Malayan  Union,  which  had  come  into 
being  in  1946.  The  areas  and  populations  (1948 
pop.  estimate)  of  the  states  and  settlements  are 
listed  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Division  and  Capital 

Area 

Population 

Johore  (Johore  Bahru) 

7,500 

762,218 

Kedah  (Alor  Star) 

3,660 

568,005 

Kelantan  (Kota  Bharu) 

6,750 

446,894 

Malacca  (Malacca) 

640 

247,260 

Negri  Sembilan  (Sere  m  ban) 

2,580 

275,099 

Pahang  (Pckan) 

13,820 

243,473 

Penang  (George  Town) 

300 

457,026 

Perak  (Taiping)    . 
Perils  (Kangar) 
Selangor  (Kuala  Lumpur) 

7,980 
316 
3,160 

971,753 
72,195 
730,641 

Trengganu  (Kuala  Trengganu) 

5,050 

227,664 

Total 

50,840 

5,003,728 

The  total  population  included  2,456,971  Malays, 
1,940,809  Chinese,  548,253  Indians,  and  a  number 
of  Europeans.  Eurasians,  and  others.  Capital  of  the 
Federation  or  Malaya:  Kuala  Lumpur  (1947  pop., 
176,195). 

Education  and  Ifoligfon.  There  were  in  1946  a  total 
of  1,014  Malay  government  schools  and  88  private 
schools,  with  126,000  pupils;  976  Chinese  schools 
with  172,000  pupils;  724  Indian  schools  with  12,- 
873  pupils;  and  187  English  schools  with  60,987 
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students.  The  English  schools  provide  secondary 
and  professional  education.  A  University  of  Malaya 
was  founded  in  December,  1948. 

The  majority  of  Malays  are  Sunni  Moslems  un- 
der the  religious  leadership  of  the  various  state 
rulers.  Hinduism  is  professed  by  most  of  the  In- 
dians, while  some  Indians  and  Chinese  adhere  to 
the  Buddhist  religion.  Christian  churches  are  to  be 
found  in  the  larger  towns,  their  congregations  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  Asiatics. 

Production.  Chief  agricultural  products  are  rice, 
copra,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  tea,  and  pineapples. 
The  1948  production  was:  rice  ( 1948-49)  278,000 
tons  from  over  1  million  acres;  palm  oil,  45,257 
tons  from  78,405  acres;  coconut  oil,  93,000  tons 
from  512,000  acres.  Rubber  yield  in  1949  was  672,- 
000  long  tons.  Fisheries  are  important  and  yielded 
an  estimated  40,000  tons  in  1946. 

Minerals  include  coal,  tin  ore,  phosphate,  man- 
ganese, bauxite,  scheehte,  and  wolframite.  Tin  out- 
put totaled  55,448  tons  in  1949;  coal,  381,600  met- 
ric tons  in  1948.  Trade  (1949):  imports  M$l,840 
million;  exports  M$l,677,500,000. 

Government.  The  Federation  is  composed  of  the 
9  Malay  States  and  the  2  former  settlements,  Ma- 
lacca and  Penan g  (with  Province  Wellesley).  Any 
other  territory  may  be  admitted  into  the  Federation 
by  agreement.  The  central  government  comprises  a 
High  Commissioner  (to  whom  power  is  delegated 
jointly  by  the  King  and  the  Malay  rulers),  a  Fed- 
eral Executive  Council,  and  a  Federal  Legislative 
Council.  The  Legislative  Council  is  composed  of 
75  members:  14  official,  50  unofficial,  and  the  re- 
mainder presidents  of  the  Councils  of  State,  Settle- 
ment Councils,  and  ex-officio  members.  In  addition 
the  ruler  of  each  state  has  concluded  agreements 
with  the  British  Government  and  has  undertaken  to 
promulgate  a  written  constitution  for  his  state.  A 
conference  of  rulers  is  to  meet  with  the  High  Com- 
missioner at  least  3  times  a  year. 

The  Federation  agreement  establishes  a  federal 
citizenship  "designed  to  draw  together  with  a  com- 
mon loyalty  all  those  who  can  oe  said  to  regard 
Malaya  as  their  true  home."  Such  citizenship  will 
be  a  requirement  for  membership  of  unofficial  in 
the  federal  legislature  and  also  in  the  councils  of 
state.  High  Commissioner:  Sir  Henry  Gurney.  Ef- 
fective May  1,  1948,  the  posts  of  Governor  General 
of  Malaya  and  Special  Commissioner  in  South-East 
Asia  were  amalgamated  in  that  of  Commissioner 
General  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  South-East 
Asia.  Commissioner  General:  Malcolm  MacDonald. 

MALTA.  A  British  colony  in  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
prising the  islands  of  Malta  (95  sq.  mi.),  Gozo  (26 
sq.  mi.),  and  Comino  (1  sq.  mi.):  a  total  area  of 
122  square  miles.  Civil  population  ( 1948  census ) : 
306,996.  Capital:  Valletta,  22,779  inhabitants.  Edu- 
cation (1948):  110  primary  schools  with  40,100 
pupils;  60  (12  state-aided)  private  schools  with 
10,500  pupils;  4  secondary  schools  for  girls,  with 
965  students;  one  lyceum,  with  996  boys;  and  the 
Royal  University  with  about  300  students.  English 
and  Maltese  are  the  official  languages. 

Production  and  Track.  Agriculture,  cattle  raising, 
and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupations.  The  princi- 
pal crops  include  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  cotton.  Foreign  trade  (1947): 
imports,  £14,390,732;  exports,  £1,006,730. 

Government.  Revenue  for  1947-48  was  £5,233,- 
878;  expenditure,  £4,739,082.  The  1948  budget 
estimated  expenditure  at  £5,095,455.  A  new  con- 
stitution conferring  responsible  government  on  Mal- 
ta went  into  operation  on  Sept  22,  1947.  General 
adult  suffrage  is  embodied  in  the  constitution.  The 


Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  40  members,  5 
from  each  of  the  8  electoral  districts.  The  Cabinet 
consists  of  not  more  than  8  ministers  who  consti- 
tute the  Executive  Council.  Matters  relating  to  for- 
eign affairs  and  defense  are  reserved  to  the  gover- 
nor. Prime  Minister:  Dr.  Paul  Boffa.  Governor:  Sir 
Gerald  Creasy  (appointed  June  30,  1949). 

MANCHURIA.  The  northeasternmost  section  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  In  September,  1945,  Manchuria 
was  divided  into  the  following  provinces:  Liapning, 
Kirin.  Heilungkiang,  Liaopei,  Nunkiang,  Hsingan, 
Sungkiang,  Hokiang,  and  Antung,  with  a  total  area 
(est.)  of  503,013  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
total  population  ( 1940)  of  43,233,954.  Chief  cities: 
Mukden,  Harbin,  Changchun  (capital:  1945  pop., 
787,778),  and  Antung.  The  chief  crops  include 
soybeans,  kaoliang,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat. 
Minerals  include  iron,  coal,  gold,  magnesite,  and 
oil  shale.  See  CHINA. 

MANGANESE.  Imports  of  manganese  ore  into  the 
United  States  were  considerably  higher  than  in 
1948,  but  consumption  by  domestic  industry  fell 
off  due  to  the  lower  operating  rate  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  1949  and  the  steel  strike  in  the  third  quar- 
ter. Imports  of  metallurgical  and  battery  grade  ore 
in  the  first  9  months  totaled  1,034,168  short  tons 
(1948:  1,256,597  tons)  with  a  manganese  content 
of  477,522  tons.  Battery  grade  imports  were  5  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Consumption  during  the  period 
was  1,060,179  tons  (1948:  1,538,398  tons)  of  ore. 
Production  of  manganese  alloys,  such  as  ferro- 
manganese  and  silicomanganese,  etc.,  took  98  per- 
cent of  ore  consumption,  as  compared  with  92 
percent  during  1948.  Stocks  of  ore  at  industrial 
plants  and  in  Bonded  warehouses  declined  to  592,- 
585  tons  at  the  end  of  September,  compared  with 
640,842  tons  at  the  end  of  1948. 

Imports  during  the  9  month  period  (in  short 
tons)  came  from  India,  299,240;  South  Africa, 
229,926;  Gold  Coast,  215,331,  and  Brazil,  106,375. 
The  U.S.S.R.,  which  had  shipped  427,229  tons  in 

1948,  shipped  only  74,836  tons  in  the  9  months  of 

1949,  in  retaliation  for  curtailment  of  U.S.  machin- 
ery and  tool  shipments  to  Russia.  The  9  months 
receipts  from  India  and  South  Africa  are  well  above 
receipts  from  those  countries  for  the  full  year  1948, 
indicating  some  improvement  in  the  internal  rail 
transportation  systems  constricting  manganese  out- 
put of  both  countries.  India  failed  to  meet  its  1949 
manganese  export  quota  of  400,000  tons  to  the 
United  States. 

A  program  was  underway  in  1949  to  supply 
4,000  new  freight  cars  to  South  Africa  from  Can- 
ada, made  from  allocated  U.S.  steel.  Ore  shipments 
from  Brazil  are  not  expected  to  exceed  200,000  tons 
a  year  until  large  deposits  in  Matto  Grosso  or 
Amapa  are  put  into  production.  Shipments  from 
present  producing  areas,  including  Minas  Gerais, 
are  limited  by  transportation  difficulties  and  inade- 
quate reserves.  Cuba,  which  had  been  a  large  sup- 
plier of  manganese  prior  to  1947,  has  become  rela- 
tively unimportant  due  to  exhaustion  of  reserves. 
Domestic  mine  shipments  of  manganese  ore  totaled 
86,022  short  tons  in  the  9  month  period  (1948: 
131,100  tons).  Montana  was  the  principal  produc- 
ing State,  shipping  more  than  95  percent  of  do- 
mestic battery  and  metallurgical  grades.  Minnesota 
was  the  principal  shipper  of  lower-grade  ores  rang- 
ing from  5  to  35  percent  manganese. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

MANITOBA.  A  prairie  province,  situated  in  about  the 
center  of  Canada.  Area:  246,512  square  miles,  in* 
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eluding  26,789  square  miles  of  fresh  water.  Popu- 
lation (1941  census):  729,744;  1949  estimate, 
778.000.  Leading  religious  bodies  (1941):  Roman 
Catholic,  203,259;  United  Church,  194,001;  Angli- 
can, 125,076;  Lutheran,  48,213;  and  Presbyterian, 
43,073.  In  1947  there  were  20,409  live  births, 
6,771  deaths,  and  7,712  marriages.  Education 
(1946-47):  151,199  students  enrolled  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Chief  cities:  Winnipeg  (capital), 
229,045  (1946  census)  inhabitants;  St.  Boniface, 
21,613;  Brandon,  17,551;  Portage  la  Prairie,  7,620. 

Production.  The  gross  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction for  1948  was  $267,707,000.  Value  of  field 
crops  (1948):  $226,868,000  from  7,011,000  acres. 
Chief  field  crops  (1948):  wheat.  57  million  bu.; 
oats,  60  million  bu.;  barley,  45  million  bu.;  flaxseed, 
10  million  bu.  Livestock  (1948):  723,700  cattle. 
178,800  horses,  256,500  swine,  140,900  sheep,  and 
7,359,500  poultry.  Fur  production  ( 1947-48 )  was 
valued  at  $6,105,926. 

Marketed  value  of  fisheries  production  was  re- 
corded as  $5,329,448  in  1947.  The  1948  dairy  pro- 
duction included  25,351,000  Ib.  of  creamery  butter 
and  2,538,000  Ib.  of  factory  cheese.  Farm  value 
( 1948)  of  poultry  meat  and  eggs  was  $17,757,000. 
In  1948  a  total  of  6,525,000  Ib.  of  honey  was  pro- 
duced. Cross  production  from  190  sawmills  was 
valued  at  $2,938,224  in  1947.  Mineral  production 
(1948)  included:  zinc,  41,315,045  Ib.;  copper,  37,- 
920,181  Ib.;  total  value,  $26,081,349. 

Manufacturing.  The  gross  value  of  manufactured 
products  in  1947  was  $383,130,000.  There  were 
39,378  persons  employed  in  1,413  establishments. 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $68,973,000. 
The  leading  industries  in  1947  were  slaughtering 
and  meat-packing,  flour  and  feed  mills,  railway 
rolling  stock,  and  butter  and  cheese. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1948, 
ordinary  revenue  totaled  $33,304,556  (1949  est., 
$33,773,274);  expenditure  $28,879,193  (1949  est, 
$33,659,131 ).  Net  direct  and  indirect  debt  ( 1947), 
$95,399,000. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  lieu- 
tenant governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there  are 
57  members  elected  for  a  5-year  term  by  popular 
vote  of  the  adult  population.  Party  standing  at  the 
provincial  election  of  Nov.  10,  1949,  was  44  Co- 
alition (29  Liberal  Progressives,  10  Progressive 
Conservatives,  4  Independent,  1  Liberal)  and  13 
Anti-Coalition  ( 7  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Fed- 
eration, 2  Progressive  Conservative,  1  Independent 
Liberal,  1  Independent  Progressive  Conservative, 
1  Labour  Progressive,  and  1  Independent  Conserv- 
ative). Six  members  (who  are  appointed  for  life) 
in  the  Senate  and  16  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  represent  Manitoba  in  the  Federal  Par- 
liament at  Ottawa.  Lieut.  Gov.,  R.  F.  McWilliams 
(appointed  Nov.  1,  1940);  Premier,  Douglas  L. 
Campbell  (appointed  Nov.  13,  1948).  See  CANADA. 

MARITIME  COMMISSION,  United  States.  This  Commis- 
sion, established  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  is  an  independent  government  agency 
charged  with  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  a 
merchant  marine  adequate  to  the  commerce  and 
defense  of  the  United  States.  Since  American  pol- 
icy favors  private  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
merchant  marine,  the  Commission  works  with  pri- 
vate industry  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Act.  The  fundamental  provision  of  the  Act  is  for 
payment  of  subsidies  to  make  up  the  differences 
between  American  and  foreign  costs  of  building 
and  operating  merchant  vessels.  An  American  op- 
erator who  wishes  to  build  a  ship  for  service  on  an 


essential  United  States  trade  route  may  apply  to  the 
Commission  for  a  construction-differential  subsidy. 

If  the  Commission  is  satisfied  with  the  financial 
and  operating  ability  of  the  operator  and  with  the 
design  of  the  vessel,  it  may  ask  for  competitive  bids 
from  American  shipyards  and  may  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  an  equivalent  vessel  in  a  foreign 
yard.  The  Commission  then  places  the  contract 
with  the  United  States  yard  submitting  the  most 
acceptable  bid  and  sells  the  ship  to  the  operator  at 
the  equivalent  foreign  cost,  absorbing  the  differ- 
ence. The  Commission  may  also  pay  for  those  na- 
tional defense  features  incorporated  in  the  vessel 
which  may  be  in  excess  of  commercial  requirements 
but  are  needed  to  make  the  vessel  useful  as  a  naval 
auxiliary  in  time  of  war. 

Under  these  provisions  of  the  law,  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  since  August,  1948,  placed  con- 
tracts for  6  large  passenger  and  combination  pas- 
senger-cargo vessels.  Although  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  was  built  up  to  an  unprecedented 
level  by  emergency  building  during  World  War  II, 
no  passenger  vessels  were  constructed,  and  as  many 
prewar  vessels  were  lost,  the  postwar  fleet  was  seri- 
ously deficient  in  passenger  ships.  It  has  conse- 
quently been  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  passenger  space  since  the  war. 

Moreover,  since  passenger  vessels  become  troop 
transports  in  wartime,  the  Tack  of  troop-carrying  ca- 
pacity has  been  of  serious  concern  to  the  National 
Defense  Establishment.  Two  of  the  vessels  now  un- 
der construction  are  21,000  gross- ton  passenger 
ships  for  the  Mediterranean  trade,  three  of  13,000 
gross  tons  each  are  for  round-the-world  service,  and 
one  is  a  48,000-gross-ton  superliner  which  will  go 
into  the  important  North  Atlantic  trade  in  competi- 
tion with  the  best  foreign  liners. 

The  Commission  has  also  been  empowered  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  build  vessels  for  its 
own  account  when  such  action  is  approved  by  the 
President  as  being  in  the  national  interest.  Under 
this  authority  the  Commission  has  placed  a  contract 
for  a  prototype  cargo  ship  of  10,500  dead- weight 
tons.  This  vessel  was  designed  by  the  Commission 
in  consultation  with  military  and  marine  industry 
officials  to  serve  as  a  model  for  mass-production 
building  if  an  emergency  should  arise.  It  is  also 
expected  that  the  vessel  will  serve  efficiently  in 
peacetime,  in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  occasioned 
in  building  an  emergency  vessel  such  as  the  World 
War  II  Liberty  ship  which  has  only  a  limited  com- 
petitive value  in  peacetime.  In  addition  to  this  ves- 
sel, the  Commission  is  planning  another  prototype 
ship  which  will  be  readily  adaptable  to  serve  as  a 
naval  auxiliary  in  an  emergency. 

Though  a  ship  operator  may  have  been  enabled 
through  a  construction-differential  subsidy  to  pur- 
chase a  vessel  at  the  same  price  as  his  foreign  com- 
petitor, he  will  still  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  operat- 
ing the  vessel  in  competition  with  foreign  ships. 
The  cost  of  American  seamen's  wages,  food,  re- 
pairs, insurance,  and  some  other  items  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  other  maritime  nations.  Consequently 
the  Maritime  Commission  may  also  grant  to  an 
American  ship  operating  on  an  essential  United 
States  trade  route  an  operating-differential  subsidy 
which  makes  up  these  differences  in  costs.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1949,  ships  of  subsidized  op- 
erators operating  on  subsidized  routes  made  about 
1,240  voyages. 

To  prevent  excessive  cost  to  the  United  States 
taxpayer,  there  is  a  recapture  clause  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  providing  that  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod subsidized  operators  must  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment one-half  of  all  profits  in  excess  of  10  per- 


A  THE  HEIRESS,  played  with  great  skill  by  Olivia  de 
Havilland,  takes  passage  from  Washington  Square,  in  the 
adaptation  of  Henry  James'  novel  by  that  name.  Also  in- 
volved above  are  Ralph  Richardson,  Montgomery  Cliff,  and 
Miriam  Hopkins.  The  New  York  Film  Critics  voted  Miss  de 
Havilland's  performance  the  best  by  a  woman  in  1949. 
William  Wyler  produced  and  directed  for  Paramount. 


A  THE  QUIET  ONE  is  a  document  In  sociology,  written  by 
Helen  Levitt,  Janice  Loeb,  and  Sidney  Meyers,  and 
produced  by  Film  Documents.  Sidney  Meyer*  directed 

»  THE  BICYCLE  THIEF  established  the  Italian  director- 
producer  Vittorio  de  Sica  as  one  of  the  best  In 
the  world.  Cesare  Zavattini  wrote  the  screenplay. 


A  COMMAND  DECISION  gives  Clark  Gable  the  chance  to  play  a  general  The  motion  picture  was  based  upon  the  suc- 
cessful Broadway  play  by  William  Wister  Haines.  Also  in  the  cast  were  Walter  Pidgeon  (left,  above),  Van  Johnson, 
John  Hodiak,  Brian  Donlevy,  and  Charles  Bickford  The  picture  was  directed  by  Sam  Wood  and  released  by  MOM 


A  BATTLEGROUND,  dealing  with  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  the  American  forces  trapped  at  Bastogne,  featured  highly 
convincing  performances  by  (/elf  fo  right,  above)  George  Murphy,  Van  Johnson,  John  Hodiak,  Marshall  Thompson, 
and  Douglas  Fowley,  as  well  as  James  Whltmore  and  Ricardo  Montalban.  Direction  was  by  William  A.  Wellman  for  MGM. 


4  INTRUDER    IN    THE    DUST, 

based  upon  the  novel  by  Wil- 
liam Faulkner,  featured  Juano 
Hernandez  and  David  Brian 
(Photo  by  courtesy  of  MGM) 


*  THE  THIRD  MAN  has  to  do 
with  a  manhunt  through  the 
ruins  of  postwar  Vienna 
In  the  cast  are  Joseph  Cot- 
ten,  Valli,  and  Orson  Welles 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Se/znicfc) 


A  A  LETTER  TO  THREE  WIVES,  with  Linda  Darnell  and  Paul 
Douglas  and  two  other  charming  couples,  was  a  mild  and 
reasonably  clever  comedy  produced  by  20th  Century-Fox 


^  PINKY,   containing    a    comment    or    two    on    race    relations, 
featured  Jeanne  Grain  and  Ethel  Waters    (20th  Century-Fox) 


T  LOST  BOUNDARIES,  based  on  a  story  by  William  L  White, 
concerns  a  Negro  family  "passing"  as  white  In  the  cast 
are  Mel  Ferrer,  Richard  Hylton,  and  Beatrice  Pearson 
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cent  on  their  capital  necessarily  employed  in  the 
business,  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  subsidy  re- 
ceived. Operating  conditions  before  and  after 
World  War  II  were  exceptionally  profitable  for 
shipping.  Consequently  in  the  first  10-year  recap- 
ture periods  for  10  subsidized  operators  ending  on 
or  before  Sept.  30,  1948,  two-thirds  of  the  subsidies 
paid  by  the  Government  are  estimated  due  to  be 
returned. 

Steadily  increasing  costs  in  the  postwar  period, 
together  with  an  increased  spread  between  United 
States  and  foreign  costs  further  intensified  by  for- 
eign currency  devaluations,  and  a  sharp  decrease 
in  freight  rates  brought  about  by  more  ships  and 
fewer  cargoes,  will  all  add  up  to  higher  subsidy 
payments  and  less  likelihood  of  extensive  recap- 
tures in  the  immediate  future. 

Foreign  currency  devaluations  have  led  to  a  fur- 
ther difficulty.  Under  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  a  construction  subsidy  may  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  United  States  cost  of  building  a 
ship.  The  difference  between  United  States  and 
foreign  costs,  however,  has  been  increased  by  de- 
valuation in  some  cases  to  more  than  50  percent. 
President  Truman  has  therefore  usked  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  study  the  problem  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  possible  revision  of  the  law  to  per- 
mit payment  of  true  parity  rates. 

In  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  disposal  of  the  vessels  which  the 
Government  had  built  during  the  war  to  meet  the 
enormously  expanded  demands  for  ship  tonnage. 
Under  this  law  the  Maritime  Commission  up  to 
Dec.  31,  1949,  had  sold  1,813  of  its  ships,  of  which 
700  mostly  of  the  best  types  went  to  United  States 
citizens  and  1,113  went  to  foreign  buyers.  An 
amendment  to  the  law  effective  Mar.  1,  1948,  for- 
bade the  sale  of  any  more  vessels  to  foreign  buyers 
after  that  date,  since  the  original  objectives  of  the 
law,  to  help  other  nations  to  replace  their  war 
losses,  had  been  substantially  fulfilled. 

Many  of  the  vessels  which  were  sold  after  the 
war  had  to  be  put  into  operating  condition;  it  took 
time  to  make  arrangements  for  sales;  much  of  the 
demand  for  relief  cargo,  though  urgent,  was  of  tem- 
porary duration.  Consequently  there  was  a  short- 
term  need  for  extra  tonnage  capacity  which  could 
not  be  supplied  by  privately  owned  vessels.  To 
meet  this  need,  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  per- 
mitted the  Commission  to  charter  its  war-built  ves- 
sels to  United  States  operators.  On  June  30,  1947, 
there  were  1,500  vessels  chartered  from  the  Com- 
mission. As  more  and  more  foreign  vessels  were  put 
into  service,  as  bulk  relief  shipments  of  coal,  grain, 
and  ore  declined,  and  as  private  operators  pur- 
chased ships  to  round  out  their  own  fleets,  govern- 
ment vessels  were  returned  from  charter.  By  Dec. 
31,  1949,  there  were  only  about  100  \essels  on 
charter. 

The  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  is  due  to  expire  on 
June  30,  1950,  and  the  Commission  does  not  intend 
to  ask  for  any  further  extension  of  its  chartering  au- 
thority after  that  date,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  provisions  for  a  few  specialized  trades  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  served. 

Surplus  government-owned  vessels  are  laid  up  in 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  This  fleet  is 
divided  among  nine  locations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  on  Dec.  31,  1949,  contained  over 
2,100  snips.  These  vessels  are  preserved  for  use  in 
an  emergency.  After  expiration  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  they  will  not  be  available  for  char- 
ter. A  plan  has  been  suggested  to  Congress  for  put- 
ting a  number  of  these  vessels  into  condition  for 
immediate  use  in  case  of  emergency. 


The  Maritime  Commission,  which  is  headed  by 
a  board  of  five  Commissioners,  also  has  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  the  activities  of  shipping  lines.  Un- 
der the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  6,  effective 
Aug.  20,  1949,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
became  its  chief  executive  and  administrative  of- 
ficer, with  policy  and  regulatory  powers  left  to  the 
Commission  as  a  whole.  — PHILIP  B.  FLEMING 

MARKLE  FOUNDATION,  The  John  and  Mary  R.  Char- 
tered in  1927  "to  promote  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  general  good  of 
mankind."  From  1927  to  1935  emphasis  was  on 
grants  for  purely  charitable  purposes;  from  1935- 
37,  on  grants  in  aid  of  medical  research.  The  cur- 
rent major  program  of  the  Foundation,  grants  for 
Scholars  in  Medical  Science,  was  started  in  1948 
for  a  five-year  period  to  aid  young  doctors  planning 
careers  in  academic  medicine.  Through  June  30, 
1949,  grants  totaling  $725,000  have  been  allocated 
to  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
toward  the  support  of  these  Scholars.  An  expected 
total  of  approximately  50  men  and  women  will  be 
aided  by  the  program.  President,  George  Whitney; 
Executive  Director,  John  M.  Russell;  Secretary, 
Dorothy  Rowden.  Offices:  14  Wall  St.,  New  York 
5,  N.Y. 

MARTINIQUE.  A  West  Indian  overseas  department 
of  France.  Area:  385  square  miles.  Population 
(1946  census):  261,595,  mostly  Negro  and  mulat- 
to, with  about  5,000  whites.  Fort-de-France,  the 
capital,  had  66,006  inhabitants  in  1946.  Sugar 
(1946  export,  16,519  short  tons),  cacao,  bananas, 
pineapples,  and  rum  are  the  main  products.  Trade 
(1947):  imports  3,667  million  francs;  exports 
4,120  million  francs.  Finance  ( 1947  est  ) :  revenue 
and  expenditure  balanced  at  1,474,803,(X)0  francs. 
The  department  is  under  a  governor,  aided  by  a 
privy  council,  and  an  elected  general  council.  Mar- 
tinique is  represented  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly by  3  deputies,  in  the  Council  of  the  Re- 
Eublic  by  2  councillors,  and  in  the  French  Union 
y  1  delegate. 

MARYLAND.  A  south  Atlantic  State  Area:  12,327  sq. 
mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  2,175,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  1,821,244.  Chief  cities 
(1940  census):  Annapolis  (capital),  13,069;  Balti- 
more, 859,100.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $143,330,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $139,269,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  5  and  adjourned  April  4,  and  a 
special  session  was  held  on  December  17th.  Impor- 
tant tax  changes  were  few  and  included  reduction 
of  die  individual  income  tax  from  2.5  to  2  percent. 
The  higher  rate  had  never  been  effective  but  was 
due  to  be  imposed  on  1948  income  by  prior  legis- 
lation. A  new  schedule  of  increased  fees  on  motor 
vehicles  operated  by  other  than  domestic  corpora- 
tions was  adopted,  the  proceeds  to  be  allocated  to 
cities  and  counties.  Reciprocal  motor  vehicle  agree- 
ments with  other  States  were  authorized;  work- 
men's compensation  coverage  was  extended;  and  a 
system  of  uniform  accounting  by  all  local  govern- 
ments was  enacted. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  William  Preston  Lane, 
Jr.;  Lieut.  Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Viv- 
ian V.  Simpson;  Attorney  General,  Hall  Hammond; 
State  Treasurer,  Hooper  S.  Miles;  State  Comptrol- 
ler, James  J.  Lacy;  State  Auditor,  Daniel  L.  Clay- 
land,  HI. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  7,839 
sq.  mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  4,713,000  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  4,316,721.  Chief  cities 
(1940  census):  Boston  (capital),  770,816;  Worces- 
ter, 193,694;  Springfield,  149,554;  Fall  River,  115,- 
428;  Cambridge,  110,879;  New  Bedford,  110,341; 
Somerville,  102,177;  Lowell,  101,389.  See  EDUCA- 
TION, MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVER- 
SITIES AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $310,396,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $299,242,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session,  which 
convened  January  5  and  adjourned  August  31,  ap- 
proved a  record-breaking  regular  annual  budget  of 
$203  million  and  deficiency  or  supplemental  appro- 
priations of  $25  million.  Need  for  additional  reve- 
nues led  to  added  surtaxes  on  income  taxes,  higher 
rates  on  all  tobacco  products  and  liquor,  and  in- 
creased taxes  on  race  tracks,  banks,  and  various 
types  of  business. 

An  overall  study  of  the  tax  system  was  author- 
ized. Also  enacted  were  minimum  teacher  salary  in- 
creases; a  statewide  65  cents  an  hour  minimum 
wage  law;  liberalized  old  age,  unemployment  and 
workmen's  compensation  benefits;  extension  of  the 
veterans1  housing  financing  period  to  40  years,  to 
reduce  rentals.  Authorized  oond  issues  included  $37 
million  for  public  buildings  and  institutions,  and 
$100  million  for  the  state  highways. 

A  turnpike  commission  was  authorized  to  con- 
sider a  toll  road  to  connect  with  similar  roads  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  General  Court 
(legislature)  also  approved  salary  increases  for 
State  officers  and  employees  and  legislators,  enact- 
ed the  Northeastern  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Com- 
pact; banned  segregation  and  discrimination  in  the 
National  Guard  and  in  schools  and  refused  public 
employment  to  Communists;  permitted  women  to 
serve  on  juries;  and  created  an  interim  State  gov- 
ernment reorganization  commission. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Paul  A.  Dover;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Charles  F.  Jeff  Sullivan;  Secretary  of 
State,  Edward  J.  Cronin,  Attorney  General,  Frances 
E.  Kelly;  State  Treasurer,  John  E.  Hurley,  State 
Auditor,  Thomas  J.  Buckley;  State  Comptroller, 
Fred  A.  Moncewicz. 

MAURITIUS.  A  British  island  colony  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  comprising  the  island  of  Mauritius,  about 
550  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  and  a  number  of 
dependent  islands.  Area:  720  square  miles,  exclud- 
ing the  dependent  islands  totaling  87  sq  mi.  Popu- 
lation of  Mauritius  ( 1947  est. ) :  438,703,  with  de- 
pendencies totaling  13,463  (in  1944).  Capital:  Port 
Louis  (1947  pop.  69,471).  The  state-aided  Chris- 
tian churches  are  predominantly  Roman  Catholic. 
Except  for  some  50,000  Moslems,  the  natives  are 
mostly  Hindus.  Education  ( 1947) :  129  schools  and 
33,934  pupils. 

Production  ond  Trod*.  The  island  produces  less 
than  10  percent  of  its  food  requirements.  Agricul- 
tural crops  are  chiefly  for  export.  Principal  export 
crop  is  sugar,  of  which  a  total  of  330,000  metric 
tons  was  produced  in  1947.  The  1949  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  415,000  metric  tons.  Rum  is  an  impor- 
tant export.  Copra  and  aloe  fiber  also  are  exported. 
Trade  (1947):  imports  Rsl  13,833,412;  exports 
Rs96,219,108. 

Government.  Budget  estimates  (1949-50):  reve- 
nue Rs46,431,647;  expenditure  Rs46,154.386.  Un- 
der the  Constitution  of  Sept.  15,  1947,  the  colony 
with  its  dependencies  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor assisted  by  a  legislative  council  of  34  mem- 
bers (3  ex  officio,  12  nominated,  and  19  elected) 


and  a  reconstituted  executive  council.  In  the  gen- 
eral election  held  Aug.  9-10,  1948,  the  unexpected 
results  gave  11  seats  to  Indo-Mauritians,  7  seats 
to  the  colored  section,  and  1  seat  to  the  white  sec- 
tion of  the  population.  Governor:  Sir  Hilary  Blood 
(appointed  Feb.  2,  1949). 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  Effect  of  Cortisone  and  ACTH 
on  Rheumatoid  Arthritis.  The  most  important  medical 
development  during  1949  seems  by  all  odds  to  have 
been  trie  announcement  by  Hench,  Kendall,  Slo- 
cumb,  and  Bolley.  of  the  Division  of  Medicine  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  that  a  hormone  of  the  adrenal  cor- 
tex (17-hydroxy-ll-dehydrocorticosterone,  known 
also  as  cortisone  or  Kendall's  Compound  E)  had 
the  ability  to  produce  striking  remissions  in  cases 
of  moderately  advanced  or  advanced  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  ana  that  similar  remissions  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  pituitary  adrenocorticotropic 
hormone.  Their  preliminary  report  was  made  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  staff  meeting  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic  for  Apr.  13,  1949  (Vol.  24,  page  181). 

Kendall  of  the  Division  of  Bio-Chemistry  of  the 
Mayo  Foundation  had  been  interested  for  many 
years  in  the  chemistry  of  supra  renal  cortex  and  had 
as  early  as  1938  reported  upon  the  chemical  struc- 
ture or  certain  adrenal  cortical  compounds  (com- 
pounds C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G). 

Hench,  long  a  student  of  arthritis,  has  been  in- 
terested since  1929  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  preg- 
nancy and  jaundice  on  rheumatoid  arthritis.  He 
came  to  believe  that  whereas  the  pathologic  anat- 
omy of  rheumatoid  arthritis  might  be  more  or  less 
irreversible,  the  nathologic  physiology  of  the  dis- 
ease was  potentially  reversible  and  that  rheumatoid 
arthritis  might  represent  some  basic  biochemical 
disturbance  which  is  transiently  corrected  by  cer- 
tain biologic  changes  common  to  pregnancy,  jaun- 
dice, and  certain  other  unrelated  events.  He  was 
led  to  conjecture  that  the  hypothetic  common  de- 
nominator or  "antirheumatic  substance  X"  in  preg- 
nancy, jaundice,  and  certain  other  conditions  by 
which  rheumatoid  arthritis  was  known  to  be  allevi- 
ated, was  probably  not  a  disintegration  product 
of  some  sort  but  rather  "a  biological  compound  spe- 
cific in  nature  and  function,  a  compound  which  was 
normal  to  the  human  organism."  Finally  Hench  and 
his  coworkers  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  anti- 
rheumatic  substance  might  be  an  adrenal  hormone. 
In  January,  1941,  they  recorded  their  "interest  in 
adrenal  cortical  fractions  in  general  and  in  Ken- 
dall's Compound  E  in  particular."  But  it  was  not 
until  September,  1948,  that  Compound  E  was 
available  to  them  for  clinical  investigation. 

It  might  be  stated  at  this  point  that  the  supra- 
renal or  adrenal  glands  are  small,  pyramidal-shaped 
organs  lying  just  above  the  superior  poles  of  the 
kidneys,  that  histologically  they  are  composed  of 
2  different  sorts  of  tissue,  a  central  medulla  which 
is  known  to  secrete  epinephrine  (adrenalin),  and  a 
peripheral  cortex  which  influences  a  large  number 
of  metabolic  activities  in  man.  In  general  at  the 
present  time  adrenal  cortical  hormones  are  known 
to  have  (1)  an  electrolyte  regulating  effect,  (2)  to 
influence  the  rate  of  utilization  of  carbohydrates, 
protein,  and  fat,  and  (3)  to  have  an  androgenic 
(masculinizing)  and  anabolic  effect. 

Hench  and  his  coworkers  administered  cortisone 
or  "Compound  E"  to  14  patients  with  severe  or 
moderately  severe  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  each 
case  within  a  few  days  there  was  "marked  reduc- 
tion of  stiffness  of  muscles  and  joints,  lessening  of 
articular  aching  or  pain  on  motion  or  tenderness 
and  significant  improvement  of  articular  and  mus- 
cular function.  .  .  .  Usually,  the  fibrositic  compo- 
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nent  ( muscular  and  articular  stiffness )  began  to  di- 
minish first,  often  during  the  first  48  hours  after 
use  of  the  hormones  was  begun,  and  often  was 
markedly  or  completely  relieved  within  a  few  days. 
Second,  articular  tenderness  and  pain  on  motion 
were  lessened.  Then  articular  swellings  generally 
diminished,  sometimes  fairly  rapidly  and  complete- 
ly, occasionally  tardily  and  incompletely  (Perhaps 
a  matter  of  dosage ) ." 

Besides  the  local  musculo-skeletal  changes,  the 
general  condition  of  the  patients  was  improved. 
Their  appetites  improved  and  they  gained  weight. 
Their  sense  of  general  well-being  was  much  great- 
er. The  clinical  improvement  was  associated  with 
laboratory  changes  which  evidenced  a  decrease  in 
the  inflammatory  process,  that  is  to  say  there  was 
a  fall  in  the  sedimentation  rate,  frequently  to  nor- 
mal levels  within  10  to  35  days.  There  was  also  in 
certain  cases  a  reversal  of  abnormal  blood  protein 
ratios.  In  several  anemic  patients  there  was  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  hemoglobin  and  in  the  red 
blood  cell  count.  Hench  and  his  associates  found 
that  usually  75  to  100  milligrams  of  cortisone  a  day 
was  required  to  maintain  the  improvement.  When 
the  administration  of  Compound  E  was  discon- 
tinued, symptoms  began  to  return  or  to  increase 
promptly,  generally  within  2  to  4  days.  In  most 
cases  the  physical  signs  of  the  arthritis  returned 
more  slowly 

Hench  and  his  coworkers  also  treated  2  female 
sufferers  from  severe  rheumatoid  arthritis  with  ad- 
renocorticotropic  hormone  ( ACTH ) .  This  hormone, 
secreted  by  the  pituiturv  gland  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  specifically  stimulates  secretion  of  hormone 
by  adrenal  cortex.  They  administered  100  milli- 
grams of  ACTII  daily  for  12  days  and  observed 
marked  clinical  improvements  essentially  similar  to 
those  resulting  from  the  use  of  Compound  E.  In 
other  words  it  seems  that  the  symptoms  of  arthri- 
tis may  be  alleviated  either  by  the  administration 
of  cortisone  or  by  the  administration  of  a  hormone 
which  causes  the  adrenal  cortex  to  secrete  excessive 
quantities  of  cortisone. 

Hench  states  that  they  are  treating  a  patient 
with  lupus  erythematosus  and  polyarthritis,  and 
one  with  acute  rheumatic  fever,  with  Compound  E 
and  that  encouraging  results  are  being  obtained. 
In  one  case  in  which  Compound  E  was  adminis- 
tered over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  symptoms 
suggesting  Cushmg's  syndrome  were  produced,  i.e., 
acne,  hirsutismus,  rounding  of  the  facial  contour, 
and  cessation  of  menses.  They  state  that  "much 
more  experience  is  needed  before  we  shall  know 
how  effective  or  safe  the  prolonged  administration 
of  Compound  E  will  be." 

In  October  Thorn  and  his  coworkers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  of  Harvard  Medical  School 
reported  their  studies  with  adrenocorticotropic  hor- 
mone (ACTH)  administration  in  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis, rheumatic  fever,  disseminated  lupus  erythe- 
matosus, and  gouty  arthritis.  Ten  patients  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis  were  treated  from  2  to  14  days 
with  40  milligrams  of  ACTH  per  day  given  in  di- 
vided doses.  In  9  of  the  10  cases  the  adrenal  cortex 
responded  to  the  administration  of  ACTH,  and 
within  12  to  24  hours  of  the  initial  administration 
of  the  drug,  clinical  improvement  was  observed  in 
every  way  similar  to  tnat  reported  by  the  Mayo 
Clinic  group. 

"Withdrawal  of  ACTH  therapy  after  2  to  3  days 
treatment  in  10  patients  was  followed  in  12  to  24 
hours  by  a  partial  return  of  symptoms  including 
stiffness  and  pain  in  the  joints,  a  rise^in  sedimenta- 
tion rate,  and  a  loss  of  the  euphoria."  In  rheumatic 
fever  the  response  to  ACTH  was  even  more  strik- 


ing than  in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Three  patients 
with  acute  disseminated  lupus  erythematosus 
showed  marked  clinical  improvement  with  ACTH, 
and  in  gout,  administration  of  ACTH  was  associ- 
ated with  a  large  increase  in  urinary  uric  acid  ex- 
cretion, a  fall  in  serum  uric  acid  levels,  and  strik- 
ing ana  rapid  clinical  improvements.  After  cessation 
of  treatment,  mild  gouty  attacks  occurred  in  one 
patient  within  2  days. 

Thorn  and  his  coworkers  state  that  "rheumatic 
fever,  disseminated  lupus  erythematosus,  and  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  may  be  viewed  as  related  mesen- 
chymai  diseases,  characterized  by  a  nonspecific  in- 
flammatory reaction,  presumably  brought  on  by  a 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  host  to  certain  bac- 
terial or  tissue  products.  Such  pathologic  states  are 
apparently  favorably  altered  by  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  titer  of  circulating  11.17  oxysteroids  or  re- 
lated compounds  of  adrenal  origin. '  They  believe 
that  "the  majority  of  patients  with  these  diseases 
seem  to  possess  normal  adrenal  cortical  reserve 
functions  but  appear  incapable  of  increasing  the 
activity  of  their  adrenal  cortex  spontaneously." 
That  a  supranormal  secretion  of  cortical  hormone 
is  requirea  to  favorably  influence  these  mesenchy- 
mal  diseases  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
patients  with  complete  adrenal  insufficiency  (Ad- 
dison's  disease )  may  be  maintained  in  good  health 
with  10  to  20  milligrams  of  Compound  E  daily, 
100  milligrams  is  needed  to  alter  significantly  the 
course  of  rheumatic  disease. 

It  is  obvious  that  ACTH  therapy  will  be  of  value 
only  in  patients  whose  adrenal  cortex  is  capable  of 
responding  normally  to  its  administration,  by  the 
elaboration  of  cortical  hormones.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  mode  of  action  of  corti- 
sone in  arthritis  and  related  states  is  as  yet  un- 
known. Thorn  and  his  coworkers  point  out  that 
"the  dangers  of  continued  ACTH  or  Compound  E 
acetate  treatment  are  principally  the  undesirable 
side  effects  associated  with  a  long-continued,  high 
level  of  adrenal  steroids."  It  appears  that  Cushing's 
syndrome  may  be  produced  either  by  prolonged 
administration  of  Compound  E  or  of  ACTH. 

Finally  they  state  that  "the  beneficial  effects  of 
11.17  oxysteroid  therapy  in  the  rheumatic  diseases 
marks  a  great  advance  in  therapy.  Adrenal  cortical 
hormone  therapy  does  not,  however,  appear  to  af- 
fect the  fundamental  cause  of  the  inflammatory 
changes  that  characterize  these  diseases.  The  use 
of  adrenal  cortical  steroids  or  adrenal  cortical  stim- 
ulants will  do  much  to  further  fundamental  re- 
search in  the  field  of  rheumatic  diseases.  Their  ex- 
act value  as  therapeutic  agents  remains  to  be 
worked  out  by  long-continued  therapy.'*  (New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  241:  529,  1949) 

The  studies  of  cortisone  and  ACTH  in  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  and  related  diseases  have  been  great- 
ly handicapped  by  the  very  limited  amount  of  the 
materials  available  for  use.  Cortisone  or  Compound 
E  has  been  produced  by  Merck  and  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Rahway,  N.J.,  by  a  complicated  synthetic  process 
starting  with  ox  bile  which  contains  a  steroid  which 
can  be  converted  into  Compound  E,  but  only  after 
an  elaborate  synthesis  involving  37  steps.  In  July 
Merck  reported  that  the  cortisone  then  in  produc- 
tion would  not  be  fully  processed  until  sometime 
in  1950  and  that  the  amount  available  then  would 
still  be  quite  small.  Federal  Security  Administrator 
Oscar  Ewing  stated  in  a  press  conference  in  August 
that  if  Merck  &  Co.  obtained  full  production 
enough  cortisone  would  be  available  to  treat  only 
between  2,000  and  2,500  patients  annually.  When 
one  considers  that  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  7 
million  individuals  in  the  United  States  suffer  from 
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arthritis  and  180,OCX)  from  acute  rheumatic  fever,  it 
readily  becomes  obvious  that  unless  other  simpler 
sources  of  cortisone  can  be  found,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  the  widespread  use  of  the  drug  in  suf- 
ferers from  these  diseases. 

The  adrenal  corticotropic  hormone,  ACTH,  is 
produced  by  Armour  &  Co.  of  Chicago.  The  hor- 
mone is  extracted  from  the  pituitary  gland  of  hogs. 
Since  the  yield  is  quite  small,  ACTH  like  cortisone 
is  available  only  in  very  small  amounts.  The  sup- 
plies of  cortisone  and  ACTH  which  have  been  pro- 
duced have  been  distributed  by  the  manufacturers 
to  various  university  groups  for  therapeutic  ap- 
praisal. None  of  the  material  has  been  made  availa- 
ble for  ordinary  clinical  use  in  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients with  arthritis.  Not  only  are  the  materials  ex- 
tremely scarce,  but  at  the  present  time  studies  of 
them  nave  not  been  extensive  enough  to  define 
their  possible  untoward  effects. 

Widespread  attempts  are  being  made  to  find  a 
natural  sterofd  chemically  more  similar  to  cortisone 
than  that  occurring  in  ox  bile,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  chemical  synthesis.  An  apparently  promising 
line  of  study  relates  to  a  steroid  sarmentogenin  de- 
rived from  the  seed  of  a  tree  growing  vine  of  the 
strophanthus  family  (strophanthus  sarmentosus). 
This  steroid  is  said  to  resemble  chemically  one  of 
the  compounds  which  is  developed  in  the  later 
steps  of  the  synthesis  of  cortisone  from  ox  bile.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  use  of  sarmentogenin  instead 
of  ox  bile  might  reduce  the  time  required  for  the 
production  of  cortisone  from  6  months  to  1  week 
Surgeon  General  Leonard  Scheele  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  has  stated  that  scien- 
tists in  Switzerland  have  already  produced  small 
amounts  of  cortisone  from  a  steroid  derived  from 
seeds. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done,  however,  to  es- 
tablish the  practicability  of  this  approach.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  stated  that  the  particular  strophanthus 
species  named  produces  sarmentogenin  only  under 
certain  conditions  of  growth.  Furthermore,  it  is 
stated  that  5  years  are  required  for  the  species  to 
reach  the  seeding  stage  at  which  sarmentogen  is 
found.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the 
vine,  which  in  Africa  is  crown  in  a  wild  state,  can 
be  successfully  cultivated  artifically.  And  finally,  of 
course,  definite  confirmation  must  be  obtained  that 
the  chemical  synthesis  of  cortisone  from  sarmento- 
genin is  practicable. 

Quite  recently  Fitch  and  Warter  of  the  Hahne- 
mann  Medical  College  and  Seifter  of  the  Wyeth  In- 
stitute of  Applied  Biochemistry  have  reported  that 
a  steroid  resembling  cortisone  but  much  more  read- 
ily available  appears  to  be  effective  in  arthritis. 
This  chemical,  21-acetoxypregnenolone,  and  called 
by  the  simple  name  "Artisone,"  was  produced  from 
the  roots  of  wild  Mexican  yams. 

Fitch,  Warter,  and  Seifter  used  Artisone  in  the 
treatment  of  15  patients  with  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
In  3  very  advanced  cases  no  favorable  response  was 
elicited.  Of  the  remaining  12,  moderate  improve- 
ment was  observed  in  3  patients,  and  marked  or 
very  marked  improvement  in  9.  These  investigators 
stated  that  Artisone  was  by  no  means  as  effective 
as  cortisone  and  that  its  effects  were  much  less  dra- 
matic than  those  of  cortisone.  However,  the  new 
compound  seemed  to  have  very  real  tnerapeutic 
value. 

21-acetoxypregnenolone  may  be  produced  from 
derivatives  or  the  soy  bean  or  the  Mexican  yam 
which  are,  of  course,  available  in  large  quantities. 
21-acetoxypregnenolone  has  also  been  produced  by 
Sobering  Corp.  of  Bloomfield,  N.J.  from  animal  fat 
abundantly  available  as  a  slaughterhouse  product* 


and  according  to  Dr.  Henderson,  medical  director 
of  Schering,  has  been  studied  in  the  arthritis  clinic 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  York  City  with  re- 
sults similar  to  those  described  by  Fitcn,  Warter, 
and  Seifter. 

Finally  it  may  be  added  that  only  recently  Pear- 
son, Eliel,  and  Talbot.  Jr.,  of  the  Sloan-Kettering 
Institute  and  Memorial  Hospital  in  New  York  City 
have  reported  improvements  in  5  patients  suffering 
from  acute  leukemia  who  were  treated  with  ACTH. 
They  state  "these  studies  indicate  that  remissions 
can  be  induced  in  acute  leukemia  both  in  children 
and  adults  with  considerable  regularity  with  the 
use  of  ACTH.  It  must  be  considered  that  these  re- 
missions are  both  incomplete  and  temporary." 

Clinical  Studies  of  Thyroid  Functions  Employing  Ra- 
dioactive Iodine.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  University  Surgeons,  Clark,  Moe,  and  Adams, 
all  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  described  a  meth- 
od for  the  study  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland 
in  man  based  upon  the  rate  of  conversion  of  inor- 
ganic radioactive  iodine  into  protein-bound  iodine 
of  the  blood  plasma.  In  brief,  they  administered  in- 
organic radioactive  iodine  (I131)  to  patients  with 
varying  degrees  of  thyroid  function.  In  24  hours 
blood  was  withdrawn  and  by  appropriate  chemical 
and  physical  means  the  total  amount  of  radioactive 
iodine,  and  the  percent  of  this  which  was  protein 
bound,  was  determined. 

While  the  chemical  nature  of  protein-bound  io- 
dine is  not  yet  fully  understood,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  level  of  protein-bound  iodine  in  the 
plasma  is  a  good  index  of  the  circulating  thyroid 
hormones.  In  essence,  their  method  represented  a 
simple  and  accurate  means  of  determining  the  qual- 
itative relationship  between  the  iodine  in  the  plas- 
ma representing  circulating  thyroid  hormone  iodine 
and  the  total  amount  of  iodine  in  the  plasma  They 
defined  the  conversion  ratio  as  the  protein-bound 
iodine  I131  in  counts  per  second  times  100  divided 
by  a  total  plasma  I131  in  counts  per  seconds. 

The  very  interesting  result  of  their  study  was 
that  this  conversion  ratio  was  found  to  lie  within 
definite  ranges  for  patients  with  hyperthvroidism, 
with  normal  thyroid  functions,  and  with  hypothy- 
r  old  ism,  and  that  there  was  no  overlapping  among 
the  3  groups.  In  28  patients  with  definite  clinical 
evidence  of  hyperthyroidism,  the  range  of  the  con- 
version ratio  was  from  45  to  96  percent,  with  an 
average  of  78.5  percent.  In  22  subjects  with  normal 
thyroid  function,  the  range  was  13  to  42  percent, 
with  an  average  of  24  percent.  In  19  patients  with 
clinical  evidence  of  reduced  thyroid  function  or 
hypothyroidism,  the  range  of  the  conversion  ratio 
was  from  2.7  to  12.5  percent,  with  an  average  of 
6  percent.  They  therefore  believed  that  "all  patients 
in  whom  the  conversion  ratio  is  50  percent  or  great- 
er are  considered  to  have  a  hyperactivity  of  the 
thyroid  gland,"  and  also  "patients  who  convert  10 
percent  or  less  are  considered  to  have  hypothyroid 
activity." 

This  method  of  study,  because  of  its  relative  sim- 
plicity and  because  or  the  clear-cut  results  ob- 
tained, promises  to  be  of  greater  value  in  clinical 
use  than  do  the  previous  methods  of  study  based 
upon  either  the  uptake  or  the  excretion  of  radioac- 
tive iodine.  The  method  should  be  of  considerable 
help  in  differentiating  hypermetabolism  due  to  in- 
creased thyroid  function  from  that  due  to  other 
causes.  (Surgery  26:31,  1949) 

The  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Motion  Sickness. 
Motion  sickness  ( sea  sickness,  air  sickness,  car  sick- 
ness, etc.),  while  common  enough  in  civilian  life, 
only  attains  serious  importance  in  military  affairs. 
The  nausea,  vomiting,  prostration,  and  dehydration 
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associated  with  this  syndrome  may  prove  to  be  a 
problem  of  considerable  medical  concern  when 
thousands  of  troops  are  tightly  packed  into  a  single 
transport  ship.  The  problem  also  is  obviously  an  im- 
portant one  in  air  forces  and  in  troops  carrying  out 
amphibious  operations.  During  the  war  the  prob- 
lem was  studied  in  some  detail.  The  most  effective 
preventive  agent  found  at  that  time  proved  to  be 
hyoscine,  but  even  this  drug  was  satisfactory  in 
only  a  limited  percent  of  cases.  Its  administration 
was  occasionally  followed  by  rather  distressing  side 
effects,  and  finally  it  proved  to  be  of  no  use  in  es- 
tablished cases  of  sea  sickness. 

Gay  and  Carliner  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
have  demonstrated  that  a  new  drug,  Dramamine 
( beta-dimethylaminoethyl  benzohydryl  ether  8- 
chlorotheophyllinate )  is  strikingly  effective  not 
only  in  the  prevention  of  motion  sickness  but  also 
in  the  treatment  of  this  condition.  The  new  drug, 
one  of  a  series  of  antihistaminic  agents,  was  sent  to 
Gay  and  Carliner  by  the  manufacturers,  G.  D. 
Searle  &  Co.,  for  the  experimental  investigation  of 
its  possible  value  in  the  control  of  hay  fever  and 
urticaria  in  the  allergy  clinic  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  Several  of  the  clinic  patients  to  whom  this 
drug  had  been  administered  volunteered  that  it  ap- 
peared to  control  the  car  sickness  to  which  they 
were  subject.  Impressed  by  these  more  or  less  fortu- 
itous observations,  Gay  and  Carhner  decided  to  un- 
dertake a  large-scale  test  of  the  efficacy  of  Drama- 
mine.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  previous  studies 
had  shown  that  in  ordinary  doses  the  drug  had  no 
serious  side  effects  and  apparently  could  be  admin- 
istered with  perfect  safety. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  a  study  was  undertaken  in  November, 
1948  An  Army  transport,  the  U  S  General  A  T. 
Ballou,  carrying  1,456  replacement  troops  to  Ger- 
many, was  chosen  This  was  a  13,000-ton  ship,  orig- 
inally constructed  for  use  as  a  freight  transport,  and 
of  such  design  that  a  transatlantic  voyage  would  be 
rough  even  in  mild  weather.  "The  compartment 
construction  of  this  ship  made  it  possible  to  assign 
500  men  in  4  adjacent  sublevel  compartments,  thus 
all  lived  under  similar  conditions  and  were  subject 
to  the  same  motion  of  the  sea." 

Several  types  of  studies  were  made.  In  a  prophy- 
lactic trial  2  groups  of  about  equal  size  were  used. 
In  the  first,  which  included  134  men,  a  100  milli- 
gram Dramamine  capsule  was  given  before  each 
meal  and  at  the  time  of  retiring  for  the  first  few 
days  of  the  voyage.  In  the  second  group  a  capsule 
of  identical  appearance  containing  only  lactose 
(milk  sugar)  was  given  Of  the  group  receiving 
Dramamine  4  times  daily,  not  one  man  developed 
nausea  or  vomiting  while  taking  the  drug  and  only 
2  complained  of  some  dizziness.  They  felt  well  gen- 
erally and  had  good  appetites.  When  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug  was  discontinued  for  18  hours, 
41  of  the  134  men  reported  that  sea  sickness  devel- 
oped. When  the  drug  was  reinstituted  40  of  the  41 
regained  their  normal  state  of  health  within  }{>  to 
1  hour  after  the  first  dose. 

In  the  group  of  123  who  received  only  a  placebo. 
35  or  28.4  percent  reported  that  sea  sickness  had 
developed  within  12  hours  after  departure  from 
New  York  harbor.  "These  men  who  had  severe 
symptoms  continued  the  placebo  for  a  2-day  pe- 
riod after  which  Dramamine  was  prescribed.  With 
the  exception  of  one  man  who  still  complained  of 
dizziness,  this  group  obtained  complete  relief  with- 
in 1  hour  after  the  first  dose." 

In  a  third  group  of  128  men  given  neither  Dram- 
amine nor  a  placebo,  treatment  was  withheld  until 
severe  symptoms  of  sea  sickness  had  developed. 
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Within  12  hours,  15  of  the  129  reported  to  the  sick 
bay.  Dramamine  was  administered  and  relief  was 
obtained  immediately  by  14  and  partial  relief  by 
the  remaining  individual.  In  the  fourth  group,  con- 
sisting of  99  men,  no  capsules  were  administered 
until  sea  sickness  developed.  Within  12  hours  of  de- 
parture, 33  of  this  group  reported  to  the  sick  bay 
and  were  given  a  placebo.  Two  days  later  19  of  the 
33  individuals  who  had  been  sea  sick  reported  that 
they  had  recovered  within  12  hours.  However,  14 
men  became  progressively  worse  on  the  placebo 
and  now  complained  of  excessive  nausea,  extreme 
dizziness,  and  prolonged  vomiting.  These  14  were 
then  given  Dramamine  and  complete  relief  fol- 
lowed for  all  14  within  Mi  hour  after  the  first  dose  of 
100  milligrams. 

The  authors  conclude  "the  accumulative  data  in- 
dicate that  Dramamine  is  a  powerful,  non-toxic, 
prophylactive  and  therapeutic  drug,  which  can  be 
used  to  control  the  symptoms  of  sea  sickness.  The 
drug  may  be  taken  orally  or  it  may  be  administered 
rectally  and  no  untoward  side  effects  have  been 
noted,  using  the  standard  dose  of  400  milligrams.  In 
a  group  of  more  than  300  men  who  developed  mod- 
erate to  violent  symptoms  of  sea  sickness  while  en 
route  to  Bremerhaven,  complete  relief  was  obtained 
in  all  but  11  cases."  (Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  Vol.  84:  470,  1949) 

In  August,  1949,  Carhner,  Radman,  and  Gay  re- 
ported that  Dramamine  apparently  was  of  value  in 
the  treatment  of  nausea  ana  vomiting  of  pregnancy. 
The  drug  was  administered  to  43  pregnant  women 
who  had  complained  of  these  symptoms  for  from  4 
to  6  weeks  and  who  had  failed  to  respond  to  the 
treatments  usually  employed  (pyridoxine,  thia- 
mine,  sedation,  and  psychotherapy ) .  When  given 
100  milligrams  of  dramamme  3  times  daily,  31  of 
the  43  patients  were  completely  relieved  of  their 
symptoms  3  hours  after  the  administration  of  the 
drug.  Ten  patients  whose  symptoms  were  con- 
trolled by  the  drug  relapsed  when  a  placebo  was 
substituted,  but  immediately  regained  their  normal 
health  after  Dramamine  was  again  administered. 
Twelve  patients  (27.8  percent)  of  the  43  obtained 
no  relief  from  the  drug.  (Science  110  215,  1949) 

The  drug  has  also  been  used  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 
in  the  treatment  of  radiation  sickness  Beeler,  Til- 
lisch,  and  Popp  reported  that  in  a  series  of  82  pa- 
tients receiving  heavy  radiation,  the  administration 
of  Dramamine  produced  the  relief  of  symptoms  in 
a  higher  percentage  of  cases  than  had  medications 
previously  used  In  their  series  25.6  percent  secured 
an  excellent  result  following  the  administration  of 
Dramamine,  53.7  percent  a  good  result,  4.9  percent 
a  fair  result,  and  15.8  percent  a  poor  result.  This 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  control  series  in  which 
there  were  no  excellent  results,  13  percent  good  re- 
sults, 39  1  percent  fair  results,  and  47.9  percent 
poor  results.  The  authors  state  that  "we  feel  that 
this  inexpensive  drug  can  be  safely  used  both  as  a 
therapeutic  and  prophylactic  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  radiation  sickness. '  ( Proceedings  of  the  Staff 
Meeting  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  Vol.  24:477,  1949) 

Treatment  of  Pernicious  Anemia  and  Related  Diseases. 
Since  the  demonstration  by  Minot  and  Murphy  in 
1926  that  remissions  could  be  brought  about  in  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  pernicious  anemia  by  the 
eating  of  liver,  attempts  have  been  made  not  only 
to  isolate  the  material  in  the  liver  responsible  for 
its  antianemic  action  but  also  to  obtain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself.  The 
isolation  last  year  of  a  crystalline  material  by  Rickes 
and  his  associates,  designated  by  them  Vitamin  B1S, 
apparently  represents  the  long  sought  for  antiperni- 
cious  anemia  fraction  of  liver.  It  is  still  true,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  basic  nature  of  pernicious  anemia  has 
not  been  entirely  elucidated. 

In  studying  the  antianemic  potency  of  various 
fractions  of  liver,  Rickes  and  his  associates  made 
use  of  the  fundamental  discovery  of  Shorb  in  1947 
that  the  growth  requirements  or  a  certain  bacteri- 
um, Lactobacillus  lactis  Dorner,  in  so  far  as  liver 
extracts  were  concerned,  paralleled  their  antianemic 
potency.  Almost  simultaneously  in  England  investi- 
gators working  under  Smith  and  using  the  ordinary 
clinical  test  methods  isolated  the  same  potent  ma- 
terial. 

The  material  isolated  by  Rickes  and  designated 
Vitamin  B12  is  of  unknown  chemical  composition.  It 
is  a  red  crystalline  substance  with  a  molecular 
weight  of  1,630,  containing  cobalt,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus,  but  not  sulfur.  Its  potency  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pernicious  anemia  was  first  demonstrated 
by  the  late  Randolph  West  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University.  ( Science 
107:398,  1948) 

West's  findings  were  soon  confirmed  by  Spies 
and  his  coworkers,  who  found  Vitamin  B12  to  be 
effective  in  sprue  and  nutritional  macrocytic  anemia 
as  well  as  in  classical  Addisonian  or  pernicious  ane- 
mia. An  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  material 
was  its  extraordinary  potency.  Doses  as  small  as  4 
micrograms  ( 4  one-millionths  of  a  gram )  were  suf- 
ficient in  certain  cases  to  produce  a  maximal  effect. 
Subsequent  studies  by  West  established  the  limits 
of  potency  of  Vitamin  Bia.  He  found  that  a  single 
injection  of  from  3  to  6  micrograms  produced  a 
maximal  reticulocyte  response  and  that  the  remis- 
sions might  be  maintained  by  the  injection  of  1 
microgram  of  the  material  daily.  The  amount  of 
antianemic  substance  required  to  effect  and  main- 
tain a  remission,  i.e.,  1  microgram  daily,  was  called 
the  approximate  unit  potency  of  B1H.  ( Reisner,  Bul- 
letin of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  25: 
429,  1949) 

West  also  found  that,  by  the  administration  of 
somewhat  larger  amounts  of  this  new  vitamin,  im- 
provement in  the  neurological  lesions  of  combined 
sclerosis,  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  com- 
monly associated  with  untreated  pernicious  anemia, 
could  be  brought  about.  Although  not  entirely  al- 
leviated by  the  administration  of  B12,  the  neurologi- 
cal disturbances  were  affected  as  favorably  as 
would  have  been  expected  with  vigorous  liver 
therapy. 

More  recently  Spies  and  his  coworkers  (Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  139:521, 
1949)  have  reported  the  results  of  their  study  of  21 
cases  of  pernicious  anemia,  nutritional  macrocytic 
anemia,  and  tropical  sprue.  Their  conclusions  sup- 
port the  onginal  findings  of  West.  Spies  states  that 
'Vitamin  E^  per  unit  of  weight  is  the  most  effective 
antianemic  substance  known.  It  has  been  found  to 
produce  a  hematologic  response  in  persons  who 
nave  pernicious  anemia,  nutritional  macrocytic  ane- 
mia, and  tropical  sprue.  It  is  the  only  pure  chemical 
substance  known  to  be  effective  in  relieving  suba- 
cute  combined  degeneration  in  persons  with  perni- 
cious anemia. 

"When  Vitamin  B«  is  administered  to  suitable 
patients,  under  controlled  conditions,  reticulocytosis 
occurs  and  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  red  plood 
cells,  platelets,  and  hemoglobin.  A  striking  clinical 
response  parallels  the  hemopoietic  response.  About 
the  time  the  reticulocytes  begin  to  rise,  the  patients 
volunteer  that  they  feel  stronger.  Those  whose  ap- 
petites have  failed  have  a  sudden  desire  for  food. 
Symptoms  arising  from  subacute  degeneration  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  persons  with  pernicious  anemia 
are  benefited  by  the  administration  of  Vitamin  Bu. 


The  severe  glossitis  present  in  some  cases  of  mac- 
rocytic anemia  healed  spectacularly.  In  patients 
with  sprue  and  nutritional  macrocytic  anemia  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  stools  and  a  tendency 
for  the  stools  to  return  to  normal." 

Effect  of  Sympathectomy  on  Blood  Prosturo  in  Hyper- 
tension. Although  operations  involving  the  excision 
of  various  extents  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem have  been  employed  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  treatment  of  essential  hypertension,  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  assess  their  value.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  indica- 
tions for  the  procedure,  nor  is  there  any  method  for 
accurately  predicting  the  results  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  its  employment.  Evaluation  of  any 
therapeutic  procedure  in  hypertension  is  made  dif- 
ficult by  the  variability  of  the  course  of  the  disease 
in  different  patients,  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  pa- 
tients under  detailed  observation  over  a  sufficient 
period  of  years,  and  by  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the 
level  of  the  blood  pressure  important,  but  also  sub- 
jective and  objective  evidences  of  change  in  the 
function  of  the  cardiac  renal  or  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. Evelyn,  Alexander,  and  Cooper  have  reported 
upon  the  first  aspect  of  a  carefully  made  follow-up 
study  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  upon 
the  effect  of  sympathectomy  on  blood  pressure. 
(Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  140: 
592,  1949) 

The  material  employed  in  their  study  consisted 
of  all  the  ward  patients,  residents  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  upon  whom  sympathectomy  for  hy- 
pertension had  been  performed  from  the  years  1935 
to  May,  1949  This  series  of  292  patients  consisted 
of  a  group  of  35  operated  upon  during  the  years 
1935-1938  by  the  supradiaphragmatic  route,  a  sec- 
ond group  of  223  who  underwent  sympathectomy 
by  the  Smithwick  lumbodorsal  procedure  between 
March,  1939,  and  May,  1946,  and  a  third  group  of 
34  in  whom  more  extensive  operations  had  been 
performed  during  the  period  June,  1946,  to  May, 
1947.  Ratio  of  female  to  male  subjects  in  the  whole 
series  was  1.8  to  1.  The  average  age  of  the  female 
patients  was  39.6  years  and  of  the  male  patients 
40.2  years.  The  largest  group  of  patients  operated 
upon  were  from  40  to  45  years  of  age  and  70  per- 
cent were  between  30  and  50  years  of  age. 

Without  going  into  details  it  may  be  said  that  the 
study  conducted  by  Evelyn  and  his  coworkers  was 
an  extraordinarily  detailed  one,  involving  not  only 
a  meticulous  clinical  biographic  and  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  previous  medical  records  of  the  patients, 
but  also  an  extensive  clinical  and  laboratory  study 
of  the  patients  still  alive.  Of  the  original  292  pa- 
tients 219  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  start  of  the 
study  and  210  of  these  were  willing  and  able  to 
come  to  the  laboratory  for  follow-up  examinations. 
Six  other  patients,  too  ill  to  come  to  the  hospital, 
were  studied  as  well  as  possible  at  home.  Of  the 
survivors,  only  3  were  not  studied.  Of  these,  2  pa- 
tients could  not  be  located,  and  one  was  unwilling 
to  cooperate. 

A  study  of  the  "immediate"  results  of  the  opera- 
tion was  made  by  comparing  the  average  systolic 
and  diastolic  blood  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  the  hospital  before  the  operation,  with  the 
average  pressure  just  before  the  patient  was  ready 
to  leave  the  hospital  after  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  procedure.  It  was  found  that  "the 
average  reduction  of  the  blood  pressure  taken  while 
the  patient  is  lying  in  bed  in  the  hospital  at  the  end 
of  approximately  ten  days  after  lumbodorsal  sym- 
pathectomy is  only  about  25  millimeters  systolic 
and  16  mm  diastolic,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
early  postoperative  period  there  is  almost  invariably 
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a  drastic  reduction  of  the  standing  pressure  with 
symptoms  of  postural  hypotension.  This  striking  re- 
auction  of  the  blood  pressure  in  the  standing  posi- 
tion usually  tends  to  disappear  gradually  until  it 
becomes  barely  noticeable  at  the  end  or  the  first 
postoperative  year,  except  in  a  few  patients  in 
whom,  for  unknown  reasons,  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent postural  hypotension  develops,  which  is  al- 
ways annoying  and  may,  in  extreme  cases,  be  quite 
disabling." 

In  considering  the  long-term  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  level  of  the  blood  pressure,  only  the 
middle  series  of  223  patients  operated  upon  by  the 
Smithwick  procedure  was  considered  large  enough 
for  an  accurate  analysis.  Of  this  group  the  data  de- 
rived from  the  first  100  patients,  who  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  fifth  postoperative  year,  was  em- 
ployed. These  results  are  expressed  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

STATUS  OF  100  HYPERTENSIVE  PATIENTS  FIVE 
YEARS  AFTER  SYMPATHKCTOMY 


Blood  pressure  normal 

Blood  preshurc  significantly  reduced 


Blood   pressure   not  significantly   re- 

duced 45 

Dead  patients  36 


Males  Females  Total 

(90%)      (64%)  (100%) 
11               6  8 

8  18  13 


56 
22 


52 
27 


As  regards  sex,  the  only  striking  difference  is  the 
definite  preponderance  in  the  number  of  dead 
among  male  patients.  The  average  ages  at  the  time 
of  operation  of  the  patients  in  each  of  the  4  groups 
was  as  follows:  normal,  34.8  years;  significantly  re- 
duced, 39.3;  not  significantly  reduced,  40.1;  and 
dead,  38.9  years.  The  authors  do  not  consider  the 
significance  of  age  as  a  determinant  of  prognosis  in 
this  series  to  be  striking.  When  the  results  at  the 
end  of  5  years  are  considered  with  those  at  the  end 
of  2  years  in  this  same  group,  the  following  figures 
are  found.  If  divided  into  a  favorable  group,  con- 
sisting of  those  whose  blood  pressures  were  either 
normal  or  significantly  reduced,  and  an  unfavorable 
group,  consisting  of  those  in  whom  the  blood  pres- 
sure was  not  significantly  reduced  and  the  dead  pa- 
tients, it  was  found  that  2-year  results  were  41  per- 
cent favorable  and  59  percent  unfavorable,  wnile 
the  5- year  results  were  21  percent  favorable  and  79 
percent  unfavorable. 

The  authors  state  that  "in  this  connection,  a  word 
of  caution  may  be  in  order,  in  view  of  the  apparent- 
ly discouraging  trend  of  our  results.  While  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  a  disappointingly  long 
list  of  dead  patients  and  patients  wnose  blood  pres- 
sures returned  to  the  pre-operative  level,  this  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  importance  of  the 
small  percentage  of  excellent  and  good  results.  The 
genuineness  of  these  results  is  beyond  Question,  and 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  of  them  could  have  been 
produced  by  any  other  method  of  treatment  now 
available.  This  fact  alone  makes  it  highly  desirable 
that  one  should  continue  to  regard  sympathectomy 
as  an  important  weapon  in  the  therapeutic  arma- 
mentarium. At  the  same  time  workers  must  search 
for  methods  of  improving  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tion, not  only  by  means  of  better  selection  of  cases 
but  also  by^the  development  of  improved  technical 
procedures."  — H.  WALTON  COCHRAN 

MELLON  INSTITUTE.  The  aim  of  Mellon  Institute  is 
the  creation  of  new  knowledge  by  scientific  investi- 
gation for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  in  accordance 
with  the  institution's  definite  fellowship  system. 
According  to  this  procedure  the  researches  are  re- 
stricted to  major  problems  of  the  pure  and  applied 


sciences  and  particularly  chemistry — problems  that 
require  protracted  periods  of  time  for  solution  by 
specialists.  The  Institute  was  founded  by  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  and  Richard  B.  Mellon  in  1913  and  is 
located  at  4400  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  It  is 
a  non-profit  institution.  Director,  Edward  R.  Weid- 
lein;  Assistant  Directors,  E.  Ward  Tillotson,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hamor,  George  D.  Beal,  Harry  S.  Coleman, 
L.  H.  Cretcher,  G.  H.  Young. 

The  industrial  research  of  the  Institute  is  organ- 
ized on  a  contract  basis,  the  problem  being  set  by 
a  person,  firm,  or  association  interested  in  its  solu- 
tion, the  scientific  worker  being  found  and  encaged 
by  the  Institute,  and  an  industrial  fellowship  being 
assigned  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  year.  Each  holder 
of  an  industrial  fellowship  is  given  broad  facilities 
for  accomplishing  the  research  entrusted  to  him 
and  all  results  belong  exclusively  to  the  donor  of 
the  fellowship.  Only  one  investigation  is  conducted 
on  a  specific  subject  at  any  one  time  and  hence 
there  is  no  duplication  of  the  research  activities  of 
the  fellowships  in  operation.  At  present  there  are 
78  of  these  industrial  fellowships,  which  employ 
539  scientists  and  engineers.  The  projects  range 
from  ferrous  metallurgy  and  refractories  to  novel 
Pharmaceuticals  or  medicinal  agents,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, new  plastics  and  textiles,  and  improvements 
in  foods  and  other  essential  commodities.  All  the 
work  during  wartime  related  to  urgent  military 
problems.  The  Institute's  department  of  research 
in  pure  chemistry  is  concentrating  on  the  synthesis 
of  new  chemotherapeutic  agents.  There  is  also  a 
strong  department  of  research  in  chemical  physics 
and  a  new  department  of  research  in  physical 
chemistry. 

MENNONITES.  A  religious  group  founded  in  Switzer- 
land in  1525  in  protest  against  ecclesiastical  rule 
and  rigid  liturgy.  In  the  United  States  the  Men- 
nonites  began  arriving  in  1683  and  settled  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  ultimately  dividing  into  16  bodies. 
Mennonit*  Church.  This  is  the  largest  group  of 
Mennomtes  in  the  U.S.,  having  a  total  membership 
of  54,729.  The  420  churches  are  served  by  1,050 
ordained  men.  A  total  of  1,890  students  is  enrolled 
in  3  church  colleges,  and  71,659  persons  are  en- 
rolled in  Sunday  or  Bible  schools.  The  church 
maintains  16  institutions  for  care  of  the  aged,  or- 
phans, and  the  sick. 

MERCURY.  Imports  of  mercury  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1949,  97,931  flasks  (76  Ib.  each),  were  higher 
than  any  previous  peacetime  year.  In  1948  41,732 
flasks  were  imported.  A  large  part  of  the  imported 
metal  was  for  the  strategic  stockpile,  purchased  in 
Europe  by  EGA  with  counterpart  funds  accumulat- 
ed there  tor  strategic  metals.  Italy  supplied  86,049 
flasks,  Mexico  3,241,  Japan  2,913,  Yugoslavia  1,913, 
Spain  1,236,  and  Canada  6  flasks. 

United  States  consumption  of  mercury  in  1949, 
estimated  at  37,000  flasks,  was  about  20  percent  be- 
low the  high  peacetime  rate  of  1948,  46,253  flasks. 
Production  in  the  United  States  continued  its  post- 
war downtrend  with  an  output  of  9,400  flasks 
(1948:  14,388  flasks).  The  price  of  mercury  de- 
clined steadily  throughout  the  year.  At  the  opening 
it  was  quoted  at  a  range  of  $92  to  $94  a  flask  New 
York.  At  the  year's  end  it  was  quoted  at  $70  to  $73 
a  flask.  — JOHN  ANTHONY 

METEOROLOGY.  January.  As  1949  got  under  way  the 
western  portions  of  the  United  States  began  to  feel 
the  full  effects  of  winter  on  a  rampage.  While  the 
areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  enjoying  mild, 
almost  balmy  weather,  blizzard  after  blizzard,  cold 
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ever,  that  the  basic  nature  of  pernicious  anemia  has 
not  been  entirely  elucidated. 

In  studying  the  antianemic  potency  of  various 
fractions  of  liver,  Rickes  and  his  associates  made 
use  of  the  fundamental  discovery  of  Shorb  in  1947 
that  the  growth  requirements  or  a  certain  bacteri- 
um, Lactobactilus  lactis  Dorner,  in  so  far  as  liver 
extracts  were  concerned,  paralleled  their  antianemic 
potency.  Almost  simultaneously  in  England  investi- 
gators working  under  Smith  and  using  the  ordinary 
clinical  test  methods  isolated  the  same  potent  ma- 
terial. 

The  material  isolated  by  Rickes  and  designated 
Vitamin  B^  is  of  unknown  chemical  composition.  It 
is  a  red  crystalline  substance  with  a  molecular 
weight  of  1,630,  containing  cobalt,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus,  but  not  sulfur.  Its  potency  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pernicious  anemia  was  first  demonstrated 
by  the  late  Randolph  West  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University.  ( Science 
107:398,  1948) 

West's  findings  were  soon  confirmed  by  Spies 
and  his  coworkers,  who  found  Vitamin  B12  to  be 
effective  in  sprue  and  nutritional  macrocytic  anemia 
as  well  as  in  classical  Addisonian  or  pernicious  ane- 
mia. An  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  material 
was  its  extraordinary  potency.  Doses  as  small  as  4 
micrograms  ( 4  one-millionths  of  a  gram )  were  suf- 
ficient in  certain  cases  to  produce  a  maximal  effect. 
Subsequent  studies  by  West  established  the  limits 
of  potency  of  Vitamin  BJ2.  He  found  that  a  single 
injection  of  from  3  to  6  micrograms  produced  a 
maximal  reticulocyte  response  and  that  the  remis- 
sions might  be  maintained  by  the  injection  of  1 
microgram  of  the  material  daily.  The  amount  of 
antianemic  substance  required  to  effect  and  main- 
tain a  remission,  i.e.,  1  microgram  daily,  was  called 
the  approximate  unit  potency  of  B12.  ( Reisner,  Bul- 
letin of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  25: 
429,  1949) 

West  also  found  that,  by  the  administration  of 
somewhat  larger  amounts  of  this  new  vitamin,  im- 
provement in  the  neurological  lesions  of  combined 
sclerosis,  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  com- 
monly associated  with  untreated  pernicious  anemia, 
could  be  brought  about.  Although  not  entirely  al- 
leviated by  the  administration  of  B12,  the  neurologi- 
cal disturbances  were  affected  as  favorably  as 
would  have  been  expected  with  vigorous  liver 
therapy. 

More  recently  Spies  and  his  coworkers  (Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  139:521, 
1949)  have  reported  the  results  of  their  study  of  21 
cases  of  pernicious  anemia,  nutritional  macrocytic 
anemia,  and  tropical  sprue.  Their  conclusions  sup- 
port the  original  findings  of  West.  Spies  states  that 
'Vitamin  B^  per  unit  of  weight  is  the  most  effective 
antianemic  substance  known.  It  has  been  found  to 
produce  a  hcmatologic  response  in  persons  who 
nave  pernicious  anemia,  nutritional  macrocytic  ane- 
mia, and  tropical  sprue.  It  is  the  only  pure  chemical 
substance  known  to  be  effective  in  relieving  suba- 
cute  combined  degeneration  in  persons  with  perni- 
cious anemia. 

"When  Vitamin  B,,  is  administered  to  suitable 
patients,  under  controlled  conditions,  reticulocytosis 
occurs  and  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  red  blood 
cells,  platelets,  and  hemoglobin.  A  striking  clinical 
response  parallels  the  hemopoietic  response.  About 
the  time  the  reticulocytes  begin  to  rise,  the  patients 
volunteer  that  they  feel  stronger.  Those  whose  ap- 
petites have  failed  have  a  sudden  desire  for  food. 
Symptoms  arising  from  subacute  degeneration  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  persons  with  pernicious  anemia 
are  benefited  by  the  administration  of  Vitamin  Bu. 
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The  severe  glossitis  present  in  some  cases  of  mac- 
rocytic anemia  healed  spectacularly.  In  patients 
witn  sprue  and  nutritional  macrocytic  anemia  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  stools  and  a  tendency 
for  the  stools  to  return  to  normal." 

Effect  of  Sympathectomy  on  Blood  Prosturo  in  Hyper- 
tension. Although  operations  involving  the  excision 
of  various  extents  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem have  been  employed  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  treatment  of  essential  hypertension,  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  assess  their  value.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  indica- 
tions for  the  procedure,  nor  is  there  any  method  for 
accurately  predicting  the  results  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  its  employment.  Evaluation  of  any 
therapeutic  procedure  in  hypertension  is  made  dif- 
ficult by  the  variability  of  the  course  of  the  disease 
in  different  patients,  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  pa- 
tients under  detailed  observation  over  a  sufficient 
period  of  years,  and  by  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the 
level  of  the  blood  pressure  important,  but  also  sub- 
jective and  objective  evidences  of  change  in  the 
function  of  the  cardiac  renal  or  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. Evelyn,  Alexander,  and  Cooper  have  reported 
upon  the  first  aspect  of  a  carefully  made  follow-up 
study  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  upon 
the  effect  of  sympathectomy  on  blood  pressure. 
(Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  140: 
592,  1949) 

The  material  employed  in  their  study  consisted 
of  all  the  ward  patients,  residents  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  upon  whom  sympathectomy  for  hy- 
pertension had  been  performed  from  the  years  1935 
to  May,  1949.  This  series  of  292  patients  consisted 
of  a  group  of  35  operated  upon  during  the  years 
1935-1938  by  the  supradianhragmatic  route,  a  sec- 
ond group  of  223  who  underwent  sympathectomy 
by  the  Smithwick  lumbodorsal  procedure  between 
March,  1939,  and  May,  1946,  and  a  third  group  of 
34  in  whom  more  extensive  operations  had  been 
performed  during  the  period  June,  1946,  to  May, 
1947.  Ratio  of  female  to  male  subjects  in  the  whole 
series  was  1.8  to  1.  The  average  age  of  the  female 
patients  was  39.6  years  and  of  the  male  patients 
40.2  years.  The  largest  group  of  patients  operated 
upon  were  from  40  to  45  years  or  age  and  70  per- 
cent were  between  30  and  50  years  of  age. 

Without  going  into  details  it  may  be  said  that  the 
study  conducted  by  Evelyn  and  his  coworkers  was 
an  extraordinarily  detailed  one,  involving  not  only 
a  meticulous  clinical  biographic  and  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  previous  medical  records  of  the  patients, 
out  also  an  extensive  clinical  and  laboratory  study 
of  the  patients  still  alive.  Of  the  original  292  pa- 
tients 219  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  start  of  the 
study  and  210  of  these  were  willing  and  able  to 
come  to  the  laboratory  for  follow-up  examinations. 
Six  other  patients,  too  ill  to  come  to  the  hospital, 
were  studied  as  well  as  possible  at  home.  Of  the 
survivors,  only  3  were  not  studied.  Of  these,  2  pa- 
tients could  not  be  located,  and  one  was  unwilling 
to  cooperate. 

A  study  of  the  "immediate"  results  of  the  opera- 
tion was  made  by  comparing  the  average  systolic 
and  diastolic  blood  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  the  hospital  before  the  operation,  with  the 
average  pressure  just  before  the  patient  was  ready 
to  leave  the  hospital  after  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  procedure.  It  was  found  that  "the 
average  reduction  of  the  blood  pressure  taken  while 
the  patient  is  lying  in  bed  in  the  hospital  at  the  end 
of  approximately  ten  days  after  lumbodorsal  sym- 
pathectomy is  only  about  25  millimeters  systolic 
and  16  mm  diastolic,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
early  postoperative  period  there  is  almost  invariably 
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a  drastic  reduction  of  the  standing  pressure  with 
symptoms  of  postural  hypotension.  This  striking  re- 
auction  of  the  blood  pressure  in  the  standing  posi- 
tion usually  tends  to  disappear  gradually  until  it 
becomes  barely  noticeable  at  the  end  of  the  first 
postoperative  year,  except  in  a  few  patients  in 
whom,  for  unknown  reasons,  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent postural  hypotension  develops,  which  is  al- 
ways annoying  and  may,  in  extreme  cases,  be  quite 
disabling." 

In  considering  the  long-term  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  level  of  the  blood  pressure,  only  the 
middle  series  of  223  patients  operated  upon  by  the 
Smithwick  procedure  was  considered  large  enough 
for  an  accurate  analysis.  Of  this  group  the  data  de- 
rived from  the  first  100  patients,  who  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  fifth  postoperative  year,  was  em- 
ployed. These  results  are  expressed  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

STATUS  OF  100  HYPERTENSIVE  PATIENTS  FIVE 
YEARS  AFTER  8YMPATHECTOMY 


Males  Female*      Total 

(86%)  (64%)     (100%) 

Blood  pressure  normal                              11  6 

Blood  presBiire  significantly  reduced        8  16 

Blood   pressure  not  significantly  re- 
duced  .                                                    45  56 

Dead  patients                                              36  22 


8 
13 


52 
27 


As  regards  sex,  the  only  striking  difference  is  the 
definite  preponderance  in  the  number  of  dead 
among  male  patients  The  average  ages  at  the  time 
of  operation  of  the  patients  in  each  of  the  4  groups 
was  as  follows:  normal,  34.8  years;  significantly  re- 
duced, 39.3;  not  significantly  reduced,  40.1;  and 
dead,  38.9  years.  The  authors  do  not  consider  the 
significance  of  age  as  a  determinant  of  prognosis  in 
this  series  to  be  striking.  When  the  results  at  the 
end  of  5  years  are  considered  with  those  at  the  end 
of  2  years  in  this  same  group,  the  following  figures 
are  found.  If  divided  into  a  favorable  group,  con- 
sisting of  those  whose  blood  pressures  were  either 
normal  or  significantly  reduced,  and  an  unfavorable 
group,  consisting  of  those  in  whom  the  blood  pres- 
sure was  not  significantly  reduced  and  the  deaa  pa- 
tients, it  was  found  that  2-year  results  were  41  per- 
cent favorable  and  59  percent  unfavorable,  wnile 
the  5-year  results  were  21  percent  favorable  and  79 
percent  unfavorable. 

The  authors  state  that  "in  this  connection,  a  word 
of  caution  may  be  in  order,  in  view  of  the  apparent- 
ly discouraging  trend  of  our  results.  While  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  a  disappointingly  long 
list  of  dead  patients  and  patients  wnose  blood  pres- 
sures returned  to  the  pre-operative  level,  this  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  importance  of  the 
small  percentage  of  excellent  and  good  results.  The 
genuineness  of  these  results  is  beyond  Question,  and 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  of  them  could  have  been 
produced  by  any  other  method  of  treatment  now 
available.  This  fact  alone  makes  it  highly  desirable 
that  one  should  continue  to  regard  sympathectomy 
as  an  important  weapon  in  the  therapeutic  arma- 
mentarium. At  the  same  time  workers  must  search 
for  methods  of  improving  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tion, not  only  by  means  of  better  selection  of  cases 
but  also  by^thc  development  of  improved  technical 
procedures/'  — H.  WALTON  COCHRAN 

MELLON  INSTITUTE.  The  aim  of  Mellon  Institute  is 
the  creation  of  new  knowledge  by  scientific  investi- 
gation for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  in  accordance 
with  the  institution's  definite  fellowship  system. 
According  to  this  procedure  the  researches  are  re- 
stricted to  major  problems  of  the  pure  and  applied 


sciences  and  particularly  chemistry — problems  that 
require  protracted  periods  of  time  for  solution  by 
specialists.  The  Institute  was  founded  by  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  and  Richard  B.  Mellon  in  1913  and  is 
located  at  4400  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  It  is 
a  non-profit  institution.  Director,  Edward  R.  Weid- 
lein;  Assistant  Directors,  E.  Ward  Tillotson,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hamor,  George  D.  Seal,  Harry  S.  Coleman, 
L.  H.  Cretcher,  G.  H.  Young. 

The  industrial  research  of  the  Institute  is  organ- 
ized on  a  contract  basis,  the  problem  being  set  by 
a  person,  firm,  or  association  interested  in  its  solu- 
tion, the  scientific  worker  being  found  and  encaged 
by  the  Institute,  and  an  industrial  fellowship  being 
assigned  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  year.  Each  holder 
of  an  industrial  fellowship  is  given  broad  facilities 
for  accomplishing  the  research  entrusted  to  him 
and  all  results  belong  exclusively  to  the  donor  of 
the  fellowship.  Only  one  investigation  is  conducted 
on  a  specific  subject  at  any  one  time  and  hence 
there  is  no  duplication  of  the  research  activities  of 
the  fellowships  in  operation.  At  present  there  are 
78  of  these  industrial  fellowships,  which  employ 
539  scientists  and  engineers.  The  projects  range 
from  ferrous  metallurgy  and  refractories  to  novel 
Pharmaceuticals  or  medicinal  agents,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, new  plastics  and  textiles,  and  improvements 
in  foods  and  other  essential  commodities.  All  the 
work  during  wartime  related  to  urgent  military 
problems.  The  Institute's  department  of  research 
in  pure  chemistry  is  concentrating  on  the  synthesis 
of  new  chemotherapeutic  agents.  There  is  also  a 
strong  department  of  research  in  chemical  physics 
and  a  new  department  of  research  in  physical 
chemistry. 

MENNONITES.  A  religious  group  founded  in  Switzer- 
land in  1525  in  protest  against  ecclesiastical  rule 
and  rigid  liturgy.  In  the  United  States  the  Men- 
nonites  began  arriving  in  1683  and  settled  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  ultimately  dividing  into  16  bodies. 
M«nnoniU  Church.  This  is  the  largest  group  of 
Mennomtes  in  the  U.S.,  having  a  total  membership 
of  54,729.  The  420  churches  are  served  by  1,050 
ordained  men.  A  total  of  1,890  students  is  enrolled 
in  3  church  colleges,  and  71,659  persons  are  en- 
rolled in  Sunday  or  Bible  schools.  The  church 
maintains  16  institutions  for  care  of  the  aged,  or- 
phans, and  the  sick. 

MERCURY.  Imports  of  mercury  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1949,  97,931  flasks  (76  Ib.  each),  were  higher 
than  any  previous  peacetime  year.  In  1948  41,732 
flasks  were  imported.  A  large  part  of  the  imported 
metal  was  for  the  strategic  stockpile,  purchased  in 
Europe  by  EGA  with  counterpart  funds  accumulat- 
ed there  for  strategic  metals.  Italy  supplied  86,049 
flasks,  Mexico  3,241,  Japan  2,913,  Yugoslavia  1,913, 
Spain  1,236,  and  Canada  6  flasks. 

United  States  consumption  of  mercury  in  1949, 
estimated  at  37,000  flasks,  was  about  20  percent  be- 
low the  high  peacetime  rate  of  1948,  46,253  flasks. 
Production  in  the  United  States  continued  its  post- 
war downtrend  with  an  output  of  9,400  flasks 
(1948:  14,388  flasks).  The  price  of  mercury  de- 
clined steadily  throughout  the  year.  At  the  opening 
it  was  quoted  at  a  range  of  $92  to  $94  a  flask  New 
York.  At  the  year's  end  it  was  quoted  at  $70  to  $73 
a  flask.  — JOHN  ANTHONY 

METEOROLOGY.  January.  As  1949  got  under  way  the 
western  portions  of  the  United  States  began  to  feel 
the  full  effects  of  winter  on  a  rampage.  While  the 
areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  enjoying  mild, 
almost  balmy  weather,  blizzard  after  blizzard,  cold 
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wave  after  cold  wave  descended  on  the  helpless 
West.  It  began  with  a  blizzard  on  January  2  and 
lasted  until  the  middle  of  February.  Heavy  snow 
carried  by  winds  with  extreme  speeds  up  to  65  and 
70  miles  per  hour  built  up  drifts  15  to  20  ft.  deep 
in  the  northern  portion  or  the  Great  Plains  and  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

Transportation  was  brought  to  a  dead  stop.  Au- 
tomobile and  rail  passengers  were  stranded  for  days 
in  small  communities  unprepared  to  care  for  such 
an  influx,  or  were  snowed  in  along  the  line  hoping 
for  rescue.  It  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  and  all  the  equipment  available  from 
any  source  to  open  and  re-open  the  roads  as  high 
winds  redriftea  the  snow.  Tons  of  hay  were 
dropped  to  livestock  from  the  air,  and  food  and 
medical  supplies  were  flown  to  hundreds  of  soli- 
tary ranches  and  communities,  many  of  which  were 
snowbound  for  as  long  as  30  days. 

The  average  snowfall  was  the  greatest  of  record 
in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dako- 
tas,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia. New  records  were  set  for  greatest  snow 
depth  and  lowest  temperatures.  Seventy-seven 
inches  of  snow  were  recorded  at  Deadwood,  S.D., 
during  January  alone.  Many  stations  in  southern 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  re- 
ported snow,  some  for  the  first  time  since  their  rec- 
ords began  in  1850.  January  precipitation  was  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  in  the  central  and  southwestern 
sections  of  the  country,  most  areas  receiving  twice 
their  normal  amounts.  However,  the  extreme  North- 
west and  the  Southeast  were  deficient  in  rainfall. 
The  total  for  the  southern  half  of  Florida  was  the 
lowest  in  59  years. 

From  the  western  Great  Plains  to  the  Pacific 
coast  monthly  mean  temperature  departures  were 
more  than  5°  F.  below  normal,  and  as  much  as  20° 
below  in  a  portion  of  the  Great  Basin.  Zero  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  —5°  F. 
at  Waco,  Tex.,  were  the  lowest  temperatures  ever 
recorded  at  these  stations.  In  the  blizzard  areas  low 
temperatures  added  to  the  difficulties  of  man  and 
beast.  Frost  penetrated  to  record  depths  in  exposed 
places  in  Montana  and  Oregon.  Frost  depths  up  to 
8  ft.  were  recorded,  with  hardly  a  city  in  Montana 
escaping  difficulties  from  frozen  water  mains  and 
pipes.  Some  cities  had  to  resort  to  the  trucking  in 
of  water.  The  severe  cold  damaged  citrus  and  truck 
crops  in  southern  California  and  Arizona;  fruit  trees 
were  cracked  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon; 
and  electricity  became  short  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Great  Plains  and  Mississippi  Valley,  in  a 
zone  of  transition  between  the  ice-gripped  West 
and  the  mild-temperatured  East,  experienced  in 
January  perhaps  tne  greatest  variety  of  weather 
ever  recorded  in  a  single  month.  Thunderstorms 
were  reported  as  far  north  as  Minnesota;  tornadoes 
occurred  in  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ar- 
kansas (57  killed  in  Arkansas);  hail  fell  in  Mis- 
souri; winds  and  floods  caused  some  damage  in  In- 
diana and  Mississippi  and  along  the  East  Coast;  ice 
storms  covered  the  Midwest  at  intervals  through- 
out the  month.  The  most  severe  icing  occurred  in 
central  Missouri,  western  Illinois,  southeastern  Kan- 
sas, southeastern  New  Mexico,  and  north-central 
Texas.  A  number  of  deaths  and  many  injuries  re- 
sulted, communications  were  disrupted,  traffic  de- 
layed, and  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  suffered. 
At  the  end  of  January  even  the  South  was  plagued 
by  ice. 

February.  Blizzard  and  severe  cold  conditions  con- 
tinued unabated  in  the  West  and  northern  Great 
Plains  into  February.  Record  depths  of  snow  on 
the  ground  were  measured  at  stations  in  the  Cas- 


cades, and  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  Continu- 
ous effort  was  necessary  to  keep  roads  open  and 
livestock  fed.  Most  stranded  herds  of  livestock  had 
been  reached  by  the  beginning  of  the  month  or 
shortly  thereafter.  Many  of  those  saved  from  star- 
vation and  suffocation  in  drifts  were  further  weak- 
ened by  the  continuous  cold.  The  critical  areas 
were  western  South  Dakota,  western  Nebraska, 
eastern  Wyoming,  northeastern  Colorado,  western 
Utah,  eastern  Nevada,  northern  Arizona,  and  a  few 
adjacent  areas. 

Across  the  country  in  February  average  tempera- 
ture departures  from  normal  ranged  From  minus 
12  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  to  plus  10  along 
the  central  Atlantic  coast.  Crops  were  retarded  by 
severe  cold  weather  throughout  southern  California 
and  Arizona,  and  dry,  hot  weather  injured  non- 
irrigated  citrus  in  southern  Florida. 

Losses  suffered  by  the  western  States  during  Jan- 
uary and  February  were  exceedingly  heavy.  The 
combination  of  wind,  snow,  and  cold,  and  the 
length  of  time  these  persisted,  created  one  of  the 
most  adverse  winters  in  the  history  of  the  West. 
At  least  87  persons  were  killed.  Livestock  losses  in 
Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  western  North 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska  were  exceedingly  high,  Wy- 
oming's total  for  January  alone  being  estimated  at 
$9,000,900. 

A  rising  temperature  trend  became  apparent  in 
the  West  after  the  middle  of  February.  During  the 
last  week,  above-normal  temperatures  prevailed 
throughout  the  West  and  the  snow  cover  at  lower 
elevations  melted.  The  mild  daytime  temperatures 
and  below-freezing  nighttime  temperatures  which 
continued  into  the  first  week  of  March  resulted  in 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  heavy  snow  cover,  thus 
reducing  the  flood  potential. 

March.  Temperatures  in  March  averaged  close  to 
normal  except  in  some  sections  of  the  Northeast 
where  plus  departures  exceeded  6°.  During  the  last 
10  days  of  March  temperatures  were  above  normal 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  plus  anomalies 
as  high  as  15°  along  the  central  Atlantic  coast. 
Vegetation  developed  rapidly  in  the  eastern  States, 
peach  trees  being  in  bloom  as  far  north  as  the  Ohio 
Valley  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Maximum  tempera- 
tures, which  are  normally  in  the  50's,  rose  to  80° 
on  the  27th. 

March  precipitation  was  irregularly  distributed 
with  monthly  totals  above  normal  in  central  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  in  California.  On  the  25th 
and  26th  a  storm  of  great  intensity  caused  a  variety 
of  weather  in  its  path.  Heavy  snow  fell  in  the  cen- 
tral Rockies  and  north  central  States,  heavy  rains 
and  thunderstorms  occurred  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  a  number  of  destructive  tor- 
nadoes caused  much  damage  in  widely  scattered 
sections  of  the  lower  Great  Plains  and  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  On  the  29th  and  30th  of  March 
western  and  central  Nebraska  were  again  blan- 
keted by  a  severe  snow  and  wind  storm.  Snowfall 
ranged  from  12  to  28  inches  and  drifted  badly. 
Damage  to  communications  and  livestock  was  esti- 
mated at  $300,000.  On  March  30  a  tornado  struck 
in  northwestern  Oklahoma,  killing  4,  injuring  a 
score  or  more,  and  causing  over  a  million  dollars 
damage  to  property. 

April.  April  was  relatively  warm  and  dry,  with 
temperatures  averaging  as  much  as  6°  to  8°  above 
normal  in  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
extreme  north-central  area.  A  cold  air  mass  which 
overspread  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  brought  below-freezing  tem- 
peratures and  frost  to  the  northern  portions  of  the 
southern  States.  The  freeze  in  most  of  South  Caro- 
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Una  on  the  17th  was  one  of  the  latest  damaging 
freezes  on  record  for  the  state.  This  was  the  driest 
April  on  record  in  Minnesota,  Idaho,  California, 
and  Nevada.  Total  precipitation  for  the  month  was 
above  normal  only  in  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coast 
States,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Mexico. 

Timely  warnings  averted  even  greater  damage  in 
a  severe  flood  which  occurred  on  the  Rio  Grande 
between  Rio  Grande  City  and  Laredo,  Tex.  Five 
to  ten  inches  of  rain  fell  from  the  23rd  to  the  25th 
of  April  and  resulting  flood  damage  to  cotton  and 
tomatoes  was  estimated  at  $3,300,000.  At  Hermg- 
ton,  Kans.,  a  flash  flood  on  the  30th  caused  $2,000,- 
000  in  damage.  On  the  30th,  14  tornadoes  occurred 
in  Oklahoma,  causing  6  deaths,  71  injuries,  and  $1,- 
590,000  damage.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of 
tornadoes  ever  reported  for  any  single  month  in 
Oklahoma.  About  $1,525,000  damage  was  done  in 
the  vicinity  of  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  by  a  hailstorm  on 
the  19th. 

May.  Mean  temperatures  for  May  were  slightly 
above  normal  for  the  entire  country.  But  in  the 
northeastern  quarter  temperatures  averaged  10° 
to  15°  above  normal,  and  at  many  stations  in  the 
Lake  region  new  record  highs  for  May  were  set  as 
temperatures  rose  above  95°.  A  short  period  of 
cold  weather  in  the  last  week  of  May  brought  late- 
season  frosts  to  north-central  and  northeastern  areas 
as  far  south  as  Maryland.  This  freeze  was  probably 
more  severely  felt  because  of  the  previous  unsea- 
sonable warmth. 

Although  precipitation  in  May  was  above  nor- 
mal in  the  central  and  lower  Great  Plains,  along 
the  central  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  extreme  Southwest,  and  locally  heavy  rains  pro- 
duced floods  in  the  central  United  States,  rainfall 
was  considerably  below  normal  in  Washington, 
southern  Texas,  Flonda,  and  a  large  area  west  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  experienced  the 
worst  flood  in  the  city's  history  when  over  10  inches 
of  rain  fell  in  24  hours  on  May  16  and  17.  Damage 
was  estimated  at  $7,000,000. 

Storm  losses  were  not  restricted  to  flooding,  how- 
ever. Total  storm  damage  for  the  month  of  May 
exclusive  of  flooding  was  estimated  at  over  $43,- 
000,000.  Of  this  total  more  than  $18,000,000  re- 
sulted from  tornadoes,  nearly  $5,000,000  from 
wind,  and  over  $20,000,000  from  hailstorms.  On 
the  21st  of  May,  29  people  were  killed  and  213  in- 
jured by  a  tornado  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  prop- 
erty damage  was  $4,000,000.  Amanllo,  Tex.,  suf- 
fered $4,779,000  damage  from  a  tornado  on 
May  15. 

Jun».  In  June  temperatures  continued  high  in  the 
East.  It  was  the  hottest  June  on  record  in  New  York 
and  the  hottest  in  New  England  since  1913.  Frost 
occurred  in  Nevada  and  Idaho  at  times  dunng  the 
month  and  a  late-season  snowstorm  occurred  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  Helena,  Mont.,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  with  30  inches  falling  at  Chessman  Reser- 
voir. Ground  water  levels  in  the  Northeast  declined 
as  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  recorded  their 
driest  June  of  record,  and  New  York  and  southern 
New  England  their  second  driest.  Many  stations  in 
eastern  Massachusetts,  and  scattered  stations  on 
Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey,  received  less  than 
a  trace  of  rain  during  June.  Precipitation  was  also 
much  below  normal  in  the  Far  West. 

Total  flood  damage  for  June  for  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  amounted  to  between  one 
and  two  million  dollars,  and  other  storms  added 
$4,000,000  to  that  total.  On  the  17th  and  18th  of 
June  severe  flooding  along  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac  in  West  Virginia  and  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Shenandoah  in  Virginia  cost  12  lives  and 


drove  2,400  people  from  their  homes.  Damage  was 
estimated  at  more  than  $9,000,000.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Colorado  each  suffered  approximately  $2,- 
000,000  in  flood  damage  in  June. 

July.  July  was  warmer  than  normal  over  the  en- 
tire country  except  for  a  small  section  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest.  Mean  temperatures  in  the  Lake 
region  and  Northeast  exceeded  the  normal  by  6° 
or  more,  and  records  for  July  were  established  in 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  It  was  the  second  hot- 
test July  on  record  in  New  England;  the  third 
hottest  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Un- 
usually cool  periods  for  July  were  experienced  in 
the  Northwest  during  the  first  few  days  and  again 
near  the  end  of  the  month.  Frost  occurred  and 
some  snow  fell  on  the  higher  peaks. 

Precipitation  was  irregularly  distributed:  below 
normal  in  several  western  States  and  the  Northeast, 
particularly  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Eng- 
land; above  normal  in  the  agricultural  regions  of 
the  Midwest  and  South. 

Losses  from  storms  in  July  were  relatively  low. 
A  tornado  did  $1,000,000  worth  of  damage  in 
Union  County,  S.D.,  on  the  31st,  and  a  destructive 
hailstorm  occurred  in  North  Dakota,  causing  prop- 
erty damage  of  more  than  $1,000,000  in  Bismarck 
besides  extensive  crop  damage  in  surrounding  com- 
munities. From  the  standpoint  of  damage,  the  worst 
storm  of  the  month  was  a  thunderstorm  accompa- 
nied by  severe  lightning,  heavy  hail,  and  high 
winds,  which  occurred  on  July  20  over  a  large  area 
of  southern  New  England.  Two  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  property  losses  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 

August.  The  month  of  August  saw  a  continuation 
of  hot,  dry  weather  over  most  of  the  country.  Only 
in  Florida,  Georgia,  Arizona,  the  lower  Great 
Plains,  and  some  interior  sections  of  the  Pacific 
States  did  temperatures  average  below  normal, 
with  minus  departures  generally  under  2°.  Plus  de- 
partures exceeded  4°  at  several  stations  in  New 
York  and  New  England  and  6°  at  a  few  stations 
in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Nevada  received  only  4  percent  of  the  normal  Au- 
gust rainfall  and  many  sections  in  other  States  re- 
ceived less  than  25  percent  of  normal. 

In  August  from  the  26th  to  the  29th  a  hurricane 
which  swept  northward  through  the  coastal  states 
from  southern  Florida  to  New  England  caused  an 
estimated  $45,000,000  damage  in  Florida  and  a 
total  of  many  more  millions  along  its  path.  Losses 
from  flooding  in  the  Moline— Rock  Island  area  of 
Illinois  were  estimated  at  $1,000,000  following  7 
inches  of  rain  in  a  period  of  less  than  24  hours  on 
August  11. 

As  a  result  of  the  exceptionally  dry  summer,  pas- 
tures and  truck  crops  in  the  Northeast  suffered 
heavily.  In  New  Jersey  reduction  of  yields  of  sweet 
corn  and  potatoes  was  estimated  at  50  percent. 
Fruit  on  the  trees  in  southeastern  New  York  and 
southern  New  England  deteriorated  and  dairy  pro- 
duction was  low  as  a  result  of  the  parched  pastures. 
Forest  fires  broke  out  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Northwest,  where  several  lives  were  lost  in  fight- 
ing the  fires. 

S«pt«mb«r  Above  normal  temperatures  continued 
during  September  in  the  central  Great  Plains,  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  southern  Texas,  Flor- 
ida and  Maine.  Wfrmemucca,  Nev.,  reported  a  new 
record  high  temperature  of  98°  F.  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month.  And  during  the  last  week  mean  tem- 
peratures in  the  Great  Basin  exceeded  the  normal 
by  12°  at  a  number  of  stations.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  high  monthly  mean  temperatures  some  cold 
weather  was  experienced  and  frosts  occurred  in  the 
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Mountain  and  Pacific  States  some  10  days  earlier 
than  usual. 

In  the  East  and  Midwest  it  was  the  coolest  Sep- 
tember in  many  years.  Mean  temperatures  in  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Midwest  were  the  lowest  since 
1918  and  killing  frosts  were  1  to  2  weeks  earlier 
than  normal  in  the  North  Central  States.  Rainfall 
was  generally  below  normal  and  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. Scattered  areas  showed  above  normal  pre- 
cipitation, the  lower  portion  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide, the  southeastern  Great  Plains,  the  central  Gulf 
Coast,  Florida,  western  New  York  and  eastern  New 
England.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  reported  10.13  inches 
of  rain  in  24  hours  on  the  24thp25th. 

October.  The  temperature  regime  which  prevailed 
in  September  was  almost  completely  reversed  in 
October.  Cooler  than  normal  weather  prevailed  in 
the  West  and  above  normal  temperatures  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  East.  Killing  frosts  occurred  during 
the  first  10  days  of  the  month  in  interior  sections 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide  as  far  south  as 
northern  Arizona  where  the  bean  crop  was  dam- 
aged slightly.  In  the  East  monthly  mean  tempera- 
tures showed  plus  departures  of  as  much  as  6°  in 
some  sections,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.  reported  89°  F. 
its  highest  October  temperature  on  record,  on  the 
10th.  Cold  weather  spread  over  the  whole  country 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  when  the  first  bliz- 
zard of  the  season  occurred  in  Montana  causing  3 
deaths,  and  many  northeastern  stations  reported 
their  first  snowfall. 

Precipitation  was  below  normal  in  Florida,  the 
Northeast,  the  Lake  Region,  and  West  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  elsewhere  it  was  above  normal 
with  greatest  excesses  recorded  in  the  South  Central 
States.  The  heaviest  precipitation  occurred  along 
the  path  of  the  tropical  disturbance  of  October  3-5 
which  moved  inland  near  Houston,  Tex.,  and  trav- 
eled across  southeastern  Texas,  northwestern  Lou- 
isiana, eastern  Arkansas,  southeastern  Missouri, 
western  Illinois,  southeastern  Wisconsin,  and  north- 
ern Lower  Michigan.  Twenty-four-hour  rainfall  to- 
tals ranged  from  2  to  7  inches  in  Texas  and  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  from  1  to  2  inches  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Lake  Region. 
Damage  to  nee  and  cotton  and  to  property  amount- 
ed to  $400,000  in  Texas,  but  damage  was  less  se- 
vere in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

On  October  10  one  of  the  most  severe  storms 
ever  to  visit  the  northern  Great  Plains  moved  from 
western  Nebraska,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  into 
Canada.  High  winds  with  gusts  up  to  100  m.p.h. 
were  expenenced  over  a  wide  area  Damage  was  es- 
timated at  $3  million  in  Iowa,  $2.5  million  in  Min- 
nesota, $1  million  in  Nebraska,  and  $0.5  million  in 
South  Dakota.  Some  damage  also  occurred  in  Mich- 
igan and  North  Dakota. 

November.  This  month  was  memorable  for  the  un- 
seasonable warmth  experienced  over  most  of  the 
country.  West  of  the  Mississippi  temperatures 
ranged  from  8°  to  14°  above  normal.  It  was  the 
warmest  November  on  record  in  Washington,  Ne- 
vada, Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas,  and  equaled 
the  record  in  Oregon.  Kosmos,  Wash.,  registered 
83 °F.  on  the  2nd  and  new  maximum  records  for 
November  were  set  in  the  Lake  Region  and  Ohio 
Valley  on  the  llth.  In  the  northeastern  quarter  of 
the  country,  the  weekly  mean  for  the  2nd  week  of 
November  exceeded  the  normal  by  15°  at  some  sta- 
tions. Chinook  winds  during  the  last  week  of  the 
month  produced  temperatures  20°  to  35°  above 
normal  in  the  western  Great  Plains.  This  was  the 
second  warmest  and  sixth  driest  November  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  57  years. 

«•.  The  abnormally  warm,  dry  weather 


continued  through  the  first  decade  of  December. 
Weekly  mean  temperatures  reached  15°  above  nor- 
mal in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  the  only  sig- 
nificant precipitation  fell  in  the  coastal  areas  of 
Washington,  Texas,  and  New  England.  An  intense 
storm  which  moved  across  the  central  portion  of  the 
country  on  the  llth  and  12th  wrought  a  change  in 
the  weather  pattern.  Strong  southerly  winds  pre- 
ceding the  storm  brought  abnormally  high  tempera- 
tures to  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the 
same  time  heavy  rains  fell  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  blizzards  raged  in  the  northern  Great  Plains 
and  northern  Rockies. 

This  storm  was  followed  by  a  cold  wave  during 
which  sub-zero  temperatures  were  recorded  south- 
ward to  northern  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas 
and  frost  occurred  in  the  extreme  Southwest,  at 
some  Gulf  stations,  and  in  northern  Florida.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  month,  cold,  rather  dry  weath- 
er prevailed  m  the  West  while  in  the  East  tempera- 
tures were  mild  and  rainfall  was  heavv  in  the  Ohio 
and  the  lower  and  central  Mississippi  Valleys.  A 
second  cold  wave  occurred  from  the  20th  to  the 
24th  and  damaging  frosts  were  experienced  in 
southern  California,  Arizona,  and  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  and  northern  Florida.  Fair  weather  with  ris- 
ing temperatures  generally  prevailed  o\cr  the  entire 
country  during  the  closing  days  of  the  month. 

— F.  W.  REICHELDERFER 

METHODIST  CHURCH,  The.  The  emphases  scheduled 
for  the  first  year  of  the  denomination's  program  for 
the  quadrenriium  (1948-52),  the  Advance  for 
Christ  and  His  Church,  were  put  into  full  operation 
during  1949.  These  included  observance  of  a  Week 
of  Dedication  in  March,  marked  progress  toward 
an  increase  of  one- third  in  regular  World  Service 
giving  ( budgeted  benia\  olences )  to  offset  increased 
costs  and  the  provision  before  1952  of  $20  million 
for  specific  missionary  and  relief  projects  at  home 
and  in  the  50  countries  in  which  the  church  is  or- 
ganized. Responsibility  for  these  special  projects 
was  allocated  among  the  106  annual  conferences 
into  which  The  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  and 
intimate  contact  between  givers  ana  the  field  is 
to  be  maintained  by  visits,  correspondence  and  vis- 
ual-audio methods 

The  four-year  study  program  ordered  by  the 
1948  General  Conference  began  with  an  ecumeni- 
cal emphasis.  To  each  of  the  24,500  ministers  a 
volume,  with  instruction  manual,  containing  full  re- 
ports of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  was  sent  to  aid  them  in  in- 
terpreting this  movement  in  their  40,472  congrega- 
tions. 

A  nationwide  program  of  Christian  indoctrina- 
tion was  begun  in  November.  This  continues 
through  May,  1950,  each  month  being  dedicated  to 
sermons  and  private  and  group  study  of  a  partic- 
ular doctrine.  More  than  five  million  "Our  Faith" 
booklets  were  distributed.  One-day  mass  meetings 
held  during  October  by  resident  and  assisting  bish- 
ops in  78  cities  across  the  country  launched  this 
movement  of  a  study  of  and  deeper  commitment  to 
the  Faith.  The  ministers  and  lay  representatives  of 
virtually  every  pastoral  charge  of  the  denomination 
were  reached. 

Unique  in  Methodist  history  was  the  coming  to 
Philadelphia  in  late  November  of  700  Methodist 
ministers  from  every  State.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Board  of  Evangelism,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  a  week's  study  and  practice  of  evan- 
gelism. Half  of  them  conducted  nightly  services  in 
329  participating  Methodist  churches  in  the  area, 
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while  others  directed  local  laymen  in  the  visitation 
of  homes  for  evangelistic  purposes.  As  a  result,  in 
a  closing  mass  meeting  which  drew  an  unprece- 
dented 33,000  to  Convention  Hall,  it  -was  an- 
nounced that  8,100  people  had  decided  during  the 
week  to  join  the  church,  with  many  other  prospects 
still  to  be  seen. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  commissioning  of  re- 
placements of  missionaries  for  overseas  duty,  50 
recent  college  graduates,  after  a  summer  of  special 
training,  sailed  to  India  for  three  years  of  teaching 
and  other  lay  service.  Another  50  are  being  recruit- 
ed to  begin  similar  service  in  1950  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  number  of  students  brought  here  for  a  year 
or  more  of  study  from  countries  whose  educational 
systems  were  demoralized  by  the  war  has  now 
reached  more  than  500.  This  is  a  joint  project  of 
the  denomination's  Division  of  Educational  Insti- 
tutions and  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
has  been  mainly  supported  by  a  $1  million  allocat- 
ed from  the  Crusade  Fund,  raised  during  war  years 
for  relief  and  reconstruction. 

Two  new  services  began  this  year  in  the  Division 
of  Educational  Institutions.  One,  a  department  of 
Finance  Counselling,  the  other  a  Department  of 
Personnel  The  number  of  national  Methodist  schol- 
arships, issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  stu- 
dents of  outstanding  promise  reached  560  during 
1949. 

The  most  extensive  operation  in  new  buildings 
among  chinch-related  colleges  is  at  Southern  Meth- 
odist University,  Dallas,  where  a  program  involving 
$11  million  is  underway  This  includes  a  complete 
new  plant  for  the  Perkins  School  of  Theology.  Bos- 
ton Urmersity  School  of  Theology  has  moved  from 
its  old  location  on  Beacon  Hill  to  a  central  position 
on  the  new  University  campus  on  the  Charles  Riv- 
er Its  new  home,  together  with  Marsh  Chapel,  now 
under  construction  cost  $3  million.  The  Gulf  side 
Slimmer  Assembly  in  Mississippi  serving  the  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction,  which  was  damaged  by  tidal 
wave,  has  rebuilt  its  administration  building,  erect- 
ed a  new  chapel,  and  broken  ground  for  a  new  re- 
fectory. The  Board  of  Education  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $600,000  to  build  a  headquar- 
ters adjacent  to  Scarritt  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt  of  St.  Louis  was  elected 
president  of  the  Council  of  Bishops,  Bishop  J. 
Ralph  Magee  of  Chicago,  vice  president,  and  Bish- 
op G.  Bromley  Oxnam  of  New  York,  secretary.  The 
Latin  American  Central  Conference,  which  has 
term  rather  than  life  episcopacy,  chose  the  Rev. 
Santi  Uberto  Barbieri,  president  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  to  suc- 
ceed Bishop  Arthur  F.  Wesley. 

The  Methodist  Committee  on  Overseas  Relief 
has  received  and  allocated  during  the  year  $996,- 
945,  largely  for  the  rehabilitation  and  relief  of 
Christian  workers.  Under  the  displaced  persons 
program  the  Committee  has  obtained  assurances 
for  2,730  displaced  persons  for  resettlement  in  the 
United  States. 

Other  developments  of  the  year  included  a  cam- 
paign by  the  Board  of  Lay  Activities  to  organize 
local  units  of  "Methodist  Men";  a  promotion  by  the 
Division  of  the  Local  Church  of  Sunday  Evening 
Fellowship  programs  of  worship,  study  and  enrich- 
ing activities  for  the  entire  family;  the  creation  by 
the  Editorial  Division  of  new  curriculum  materials 
for  adults,  primaries  and  intermediates;  intensive 
visitation  and  study  of  mission  fields  by  bishops 
and  board  secretaries  to  study  changing  political 
and  social  conditions;  plant  expansion  of  the  Meth- 
odist Publishing  House  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  involv- 


ing $1,500,000;  the  provision  of  a  number  of  mo- 
bile units,  equipped  with  audio  and  visual  appara- 
tus to  "carry  the  church  to  the  people"  in  needy 
areas;  the  straining  of  all  possible  resources  of  the 
sections  of  Church  Extension  to  meet  the  all-time 
high  demand  for  grants  and  loans  to  provide  church 
facilities  in  parts  of  the  country  experiencing  un- 
precedented influx  of  population;  the  organization 
in  most  of  the  106  annual  conferences  of  active 
committees  on  Christian  Vocation  to  aid  youth  in 
making  hfework  decisions. 

Three  of  the  ten  Methodist  divinity  schools  have 
called  new  executives  this  year:  Dr.  Clarence  Tuck- 
er Craig,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.J.;  Dr.  Earl  Cranston  III,  School  of  Religion  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Dr.  Harry  V.  Richardson,  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Methodist  church  schools  continued  their  ad- 
vance in  membership  for  the  fifth  straight  year, 
following  a  previous  period  of  declining  figures. 
Church  school  enrollment  is  5,807,959,  the  increase 
having  been  152,153  during  the  year.  Average  at- 
tendance was  2,871.061.  During  1945-49,  inclu- 
sive, the  gain  has  been  1,028,230. 

The  1,519,427  members  of  the  30,381  units  of 
the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  m  the 
year  reported  Tan.  1,  1950,  raised  a  total  of  $20,- 
182,336.  Of  this  $13,387,724  went  to  aid  their 
home  churches  and  $6,794,612  was  sent  to  head- 
quarters to  carry  out  the  extensive  missionary,  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  program  of  the  Woman's 
Division. 

Church  membership  increased  during  the  year 
by  141,507,  the  Jan.  1,  1950,  figure  being  8,792,- 
569.  In  addition  there  are  approximately  875,000 
members  of  The  Methodist  Church  in  mission 
lands.  The  net  gain  in  church  membership  dur- 
ing the  decade  following  Methodist  Unification  is 
1,432,382.  Normally  more  than  a  half  million 
young  people  in  'preparatory  membership"  are 
carried  on  the  rolls  in  addition  to  those  enumerated 
above. 

Giving  for  all  purposes  during  the  year  totalled 
$229,297,111,  an  all-time  high.  Of  this  $36,590,188 
was  classified  as  "benevolences."  A  total  of  $67 
million  was  spent  for  new  buildings  and  improve- 
ments during  the  year,  and  $6  million  for  tne  re- 
duction of  indebtedness. 

While  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  L. 
Smith  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Missions  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
was  announced  a  year  ago,  the  retirement  of  his 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Diffendorfer 
took  nlace  in  October.  Dr.  DifFendorfer  then  as- 
sumea  the  presidency  of  the  Japan  International 
Christian  University  Foundation,  Inc.  Other  per- 
sonnel changes  on  top  levels  included  the  election 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caradine  Ray  Hooton  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Temperance,  Washington, 
D.C.  Dr.  T.  Otto  Nail,  previously  acting  editor,  was 
elected  editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (Chi- 
cago), the  denomination's  official  weekly.  Bishop 
Richard  C.  Raines  is  new  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Public  Information.  Jameson  Jones  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Methodist  Youth. 

Deaths  during  1949  include  Bishop  Brenton  T. 
Badley  of  India,  Miss  Bettie  Brittingham,  editor  of 
The  Methodist  Woman  (New  York),  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Walter  V.  Cropper,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Section  of  Church  Extension,  Louisville  office.  Na- 
tionally known  both  as  preachers  and  General  Con- 
ference leaders,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  Quillian  of 
Houston,  Texas  and  the  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Tittle  of 
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Evanston,  111.,  are  mourned.  Deaths  among  edu- 
cators included  Professor  William  L.  Stidger  of 
Boston  University  and  President  J.  N.  R.  Score  of 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex. 

In  the  membership  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
supervised  by  4  bisnops  elected  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, are  340,000  Negroes.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  three  independent  denominations, 
with  memberships  as  follows:  African  Methodist 
Episcopal,  816,578;  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion,  527,350;  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal,  381,- 
000.  Smaller  Methodist  bodies  in  the  U.S.  include 
Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America,  49,590; 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  31,817;  Primitive  Methodist, 
11,963. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain,  parent 
body  of,  but  organically  unrelated  to  American 
Methodism,  in  July,  1949,  elected  the  Rev.  Harold 
R.  Rattenbury  of  London  president  of  the  Con- 
ference and  as  vice  president  John  A.  Stead  of 
Retford,  Notts,  a  layman.  President-Designate  is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Sangster  of  London.  Total 
membership,  including  258,896  in  overseas  dis- 
tricts, was  reported  as  1,002,370.  Both  church 
membership  and  enrollment  (788,930)  in  10,874 
Sunday  schools  showed  increases.  The  church  has 
3,325  active  ministers  and  probationers.  There  are 
31,924  members  in  Ireland  and  180  ministers.  Brit- 
ish Methodist  ministers  are  assisted  both  in  preach- 
ing and  pastoral  work  by  25,817  local  (lay) 
preachers.  Of  these  2,438  are  women.  The  Method- 
ist churches  of  Australasia  (200,000  members), 
New  Zealand  (35,000)  and  South  Africa  (170,- 
000)  arc  independent  bodies.  There  are  other  in- 
dependent Methodist  churches  closely  affiliated 
with  American  Methodism:  Korea  (30,000),  Brazil 
(30,000)  and  Mexico  ( 16,000). 

Total  membership  of  Methodist  churches 
throughout  the  world  is  approximately  13,000,000. 
All  the  Methodist  bodies  will  be  represented  in  the 
coming  8th  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Oxford,  England,  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  7, 
1951.  — RALPH  STOODY 

MEXICO.  A  North  American  republic  Area:  759,- 
258  square  miles.  Population  (1948  estimate).  24,- 
447,000.  Principal  cities  (1948):  Mexico  City 
(capital),  1,749,916,  Guadulajara,  229,235,  Mon- 
terrey, 186,092;  Puebla,  138,491;  Menda,  98,852. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  Mexican  people  are  of 
mixed  race,  with  Indian  blood  predominant.  The 
estimated  one- third  of  the  population  consists  of 
pure-blooded  Indians  Europeans,  including  recent 
immigrants,  constitute  an  insignificant  percentage 
of  the  population. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  15  In  1948  there 
were  25,458  Kindergarten  and  primary  schools, 
with  a  total  of  2,977,831  pupils,  855  intermediate, 
professional,  and  other  schools,  with  181,910  pu- 
pils: and  12  universities,  with  a  total  of  36,354 
students  enrolled.  Spanish  is  the  official  language. 

Freedom  of  religion  in  guaranteed,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  is  predominant. 

Production.  The  occupations  of  greatest  impor- 
tance are  agriculture  and  mining.  Principal  crops 
(1949):  corn,  2,850,000  metric  tons;  rice,  165,000 
metric  tons;  cotton,  760,000  bales;  refined  sugar, 
675,000  metric  tons;  coffee,  950,000  bags  (of  60 
kilos);  pineapples,  100,000  metric  tons.  Production 
in  1948:  wheat,  500,000  metric  tons;  bananas,  8 
million  stems;  henequen,  100,000  metric  tons.  Min- 
eral production  (1948),  in  metric  tons:  petroleum, 
8,376,000;  antimony,  7,380;  copper,  59,076,  silver, 
1,789;  lead,  193,318;  iron,  200,000;  zinc,  179,030; 


graphite,  35,000;  and  gold,  11.4.  Mexico  has  about 
12  million  head  of  cattle,  5  million  sheep,  7  million 
goats,  and  1  million  mules. 

Foreign  Trod*.  Mexico's  total  imports  in  1948  were 
valued  at  2,951.5  million  pesos;  exports,  2,661.3 
million  pesos.  (Peso  =  U.S.$0.1156.)  The  principal 
imports  were  wheat,  motor  vehicles,  industrial  ma- 
chinery, automobile  engines,  tractors,  rayon,  gen- 
erators and  electric  motors,  and  gasoline.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  were  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  fish 
and  shellfish,  cotton,  sisal,  coffee,  cotton  textiles, 
crude  petroleum,  and  fuel  oil. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  majority  of 
railroad  lines  in  Mexico  are  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment agency — Fexrocarriles  Nacionales  de  Mex- 
ico. Kilometers  of  line  in  operation  totaled  13,332. 
It  carried  a  total  of  14,304,000  tons  of  freight  in 

1948.  Shipping  under  the  Mexican  flag  in   1945 
amounted  to  536  vessels   of   130,412   gross  tons. 
Mexico  has  14  domestic  airlines,  and  is  served  by 
a   number  of  international   airlines.    Highways   in 
Mexico  totaled  43,614  miles  in  1947.  Motor  vehi- 
cles numbered  235,067  in  1948 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  placed  reve- 
nue at  2,372  million  pesos  and  expenditure  at  2,550 
million  pesos.  Currency  in  circulation  in  June, 

1949,  was    2,054    million    pesos;    deposit    money 
amounted  to   1,742  million  pesos  in  April,   1949 
Gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  totaled  $32 
million  in  June,  1949    Mexico's  retail  price  index 
(1937  =  100)  was  395  in  August,  1949;  the  whole- 
sale price  index  was  285,  against  the  same  base 
year.  The  index  of  industrial  production  ( 1937  = 
100)   was   131   in   1948,  and  that  of  agricultural 
production  (1939=100)  was  134  in  1947. 

Government.  Mexico  is  a  federal  union  of  28 
states,  3  territories,  and  a  federal  district.  The  con- 
stitution now  in  effect  dates  from  1917,  and  pro- 
vides for  a  bicameral  legislature,  with  a  Senate  (2 
from  each  state  and  the  federal  district )  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  6-year  terms,  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (1  for  each  150,000  population)  elected 
for  3-year  terms.  The  President,  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  a  6-year  term,  may  not  be  reelected.  Dr. 
Miguel  Alcman  was  elected  President  of  Mexico 
on  July  7,  1946,  and  took  office  on  Dec.  1,  1946. 

Events,  1949.  Mexico's  year  was  peaceful.  The 
government  was  primarily  concerned  with  internal 
affairs  particularly  in  the  economic  sphere. 

Elections.  National  attention  was  focused  early  in 
the  year  on  the  elections  to  be  held  in  July.  At  stake 
in  the  contest  were  the  governorships  of  seven  of 
the  states  and  the  entire  membership  of  the  na- 
tional Chamber  of  Deputies,  numbering  147  seats. 
Early  manifestations  of  political  action  centered 
around  the  memory  of  Benito  Juarez,  beloved  lead- 
er of  the  Reform  Era  of  the  19th  century  and  pro- 
genitor of  present  day  Mexican  liberalism. 

February  5,  the  32nd  anniversary  of  the  present 
Mexican  Constitution  and  March  21,  the  birthday 
of  Juarez,  which  the  Congress  had  designated  a 
national  holiday,  were  occasions  for  commemora- 
tive rallies  throughput  the  nation.  The  Partido  Revo- 
lucionano  Institucional  (P.R.I.),  the  majority  par- 
ty in  power  and  sponsors  of  the  celebrations,  made 
them  occasions  for  firing  the  opening  guns  of  the 
election  campaign. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Partido  de 
Accion  Nacional  (P.  de  A.N.)  and  the  Partido 
Popular  ( P.P. )  would  provide  the  government  par- 
ty with  its  greatest  opposition  although  the  opposi- 
tion parties  hopes  for  victory  were  slim.  Late  in 
February  the  P.  de  A.N.  held  a  national  convention 
to  draft  a  party  platform.  The  principal  objectives 
were:  reformation  of  Article  3  of  the  Constitution; 
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a  ban  on  labor  union  intervention  in  the  elections, 
municipal  governments  for  the  Federal  District  and 
national  territories;  and,  non-intervention  of  the 
State  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

In  March  the  Partido  Popular,  whose  president 
is  Lombardo  Toledano,  the  labor  leader,  announced 
it  would  enter  candidates  in  the  race.  The  party 
was  outspoken  in  criticism  of  the  electoral  law 
passed  by  Congress  in  February,  declaring  that  it 
did  not  provide  for  fair  elections. 

When  registration  closed  on  June  1  the  lists  con- 
tained 300,000  more  registrants  than  for  the  presi- 
dential election  held  in  1946. 

The  elections  were  carried  out  on  July  3  in  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  calm.  As  expected,  the 
P.R.I,  gained  an  overwhelming  victory.  The  final 
results  of  the  elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  certified  by  the  electoral  college  in  October. 
The  P.R.I,  won  140  seats;  the  Partido  de  Accion 
Nacional  4,  and  the  Partido  Popular  1.  The  elec- 
tion of  two  members  of  the  P.R.I,  was  nullified, 
thus  leaving  the  total  membership  of  the  Chamber 
at  145.  The  P.R.I,  won  all  gubernatorial  contests 

An  interesting  aftermath  of  the  election  was  the 
appearance  of  a  split  among  the  leadership  of  the 
Partido  Popular  which  culminated  in  the  with- 
drawal from  the  party  of  Narciso  Bassols,  Victor 
Manuel  Villasefior,  and  Diego  Rivera 

Labor  Activities.  On  February  15,  3,200  workers 
of  the  Federation  of  Mexican  Eleelricians  struck 
the  Telcfonos  de  Mexico,  a  part  Mexiean  and  part 
Swedish  owned  company  Prime  objective  of  the 
workers  was  an  annual  wage  increase  to  meet  the 
rising  eost  of  living  The  eompany  declared  it  could 
not  grant  the  increase  without  going  into  the  red. 
The  strike  was  settled  by  a  eompromise  which  par- 
tially satisfied  the  wage  demands  The  workers 
were  granted  a  23  percent  wage  increase 

On  Mareh  2  a  strike  of  workers  of  the  Mexiean 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  put  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  Mexico's  telephone  service 
temporarily  out  of  operation.  The  strike,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  company  s  competitor,  was  over  a  wage 
increase.  On  March  4  the  walk-out  was  declared 
illegal  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration.  The  Union  was  granted  a  temporary 
court  injunction  against  the  decision,  but  the  eom- 
pany, using  non-union  employees  and  automatic 
central  control,  was  able  to  frustrate  the  strike's 
effectiveness.  The  workers  returned  to  their  jobs 
on  March  14  under  the  terms  of  the  old  contract. 

Lombardo  Toledano,  President  of  the  Confed- 
eration of  Workers  of  Latin  America  (CTAL) 
found  himself  on  the  wrong  end  of  a  most  embar- 
rassing strike  when  workers  of  El  Popular,  news- 
paper organ  of  the  CTAL,  went  out  on  strike.  The 
publishers  of  the  newspaper  had  asked  the  Central 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  permis- 
sion to  dismiss  53  employees.  The  request  was 
made  because  of  the  poor  financial  position  of  the 
company,  aggravated  by  the  withdrawal  of  subsidy 
payments  by  the  government. 

The  workers,  learning  of  the  publisher's  petition, 
walked  off  their  jobs,  demanding  payment  of  6 
weeks'  back  wages.  The  publishers  tnen  asked  the 
Board  to  declare  the  strike  illegal  on  a  technical 
violation  of  the  labor  laws,  but  the  government  did 
not  act.  Lombardo  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
Union  of  Newspaper  Workers  who  supported  the 
strike.  A  compromise  settlement  returned:  the  work- 
ers to  their  jobs. 

In  June  a  strike  of  the  oil  workers'  union  against 
Petr61eos  Mexicanos  (PEMEX)  was  averted  by  the 
conciliatory  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
union  had  based  its  demands  for  a  30  percent  wage 


increase  and  a  larger  rental  allowance  on  the  fact 
that  wages  had  remained  stationary  since  1942 
while  the  cost  of  living  rose  and  the  company  had 
doubled  its  exports  in  the  same  7-year  period. 
PEMEX,  in  its  report  to  the  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Board,  maintained  it  could  not  grant  the 
workers'  demands  because  of  an  operating  deficit. 
The  dispute  was  settled  when  PEMEX  agreed  to 
improve  personnel  conditions  by  spending  33  mil- 
lion pesos  annually  for  that  purpose.  The  settle- 
ment rebounded  against  the  labor  union  negotiators 
as  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  workers  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  was  manifest. 

On  June  20  a  eonstituent  congress  composed  of 
prominent  labor  leaders  met  in  Mexico  City  to  or- 
ganize a  new  national  labor  federation.  Out  of  its 
deliberations  there  emerged  the  Union  General  de 
Obreros  y  Campesmos  de  Mexico  (U.G.O.C.). 
Augustin  Guzman  of  the  Miners'  Union  was  elected 
Secretary-General 

In  July,  at  the  call  of  President  Aleman,  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  management,  and  government 
met  in  Mexico  City  to  discuss  labor-management 
problems  and  consider  the  reform  and  codification 
of  the  Federal  Labor  Code  and  social  security  legis- 
lation. Despite  high  expectations  of  this  citizens' 
congress,  little  was  accomplished. 

Oil.  In  March  Petr61eos  Mexicanos  (PEMEX) 
signed  an  agreement  with  two  U.S.  oil  companies 
for  the  drilling  of  new  oil  wells.  The  contract  will 
run  for  25  years  and  PEMEX  will  assume  control 
when  oil  begins  to  spout  from  the  new  wells.  The 
U.S.  firms  will  receive  15  percent  of  the  production 
value  and  will  also  be  compensated  over  a  long 
term  period  for  the  cost  of  drilling  product^  e  wells. 

Early  in  the  year  Antonio  Bermudez,  Director 
General  of  PEMEX,  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  securing  a  loan  from  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of  pipelines, 
modernization  of  refineries,  and  the  development 
of  oil  deposits.  Prospects  for  the  loan  dimmed  as 
the  months  passed  despite  general  approval  of  it 
by  many  independent  U.S.  oil  companies.  A  vitu- 
perative Mexican  press  accused  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  exerting  pressure  on  the  U  S  State  De- 
partment against  the  loan. 

International  Front.  Mexico  was  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral important  international  conferences  during 
1949.  In  May  delegates  from  24  countries  met  in 
Mexico  City  for  the  International  Congress  of  En- 
gineers. In  September  President  Aleman  opened 
the  sessions  of  the  Inter- American  Congress  of 
Farmers  and  Agronomists.  The  congress  discussed 
problems  relating  to  research,  production  improve- 
ment, natural  resource  conservation,  land  distribu- 
tion, and  irrigation. 

September  was  also  the  month  for  a  conference 
that  received  world- wide  attention.  On  Septem- 
ber 5  the  International  Peace  Conference  opened 
its  sessions  in  Mexico  City.  Prominent  Mexicans 
attending  the  conference  included  Dr.  Alfonso 
Caso,  president  of  the  Indian  Institute;  Dr.  Luis 
Garrido,  educator;  Dr.  Jesus  Silva  Herzog,  econo- 
mist; Martin  Luis  Guzman,  editor;  Lombardo  Tole- 
dano, labor  leader;  and  the  artists  Alfaro  Siqueiros 
and  Diego  Rivera,  among  many  others.  Enrique 
Gonzalez  Martinez,  poet  and  educator,  presided 
over  the  congress.  Delegates  from  all  but  3  Amer- 
ican nations  were  in  attendance  as  were  many  from 
European  countries.  The  conference  was  labeled 
communist  inspired  in  U.S.  political  circles.  Con- 
siderable prestige  was  lent  the  Conference  when  it 
received  a  message  from  L&zaro  Cardenas,  ex- 
president  of  Mexico  and  still  a  powerful  force  in 
the  nation.  — MIGUEL 
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MICHIGAN.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  96,- 
720  sq.  mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  6,352,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  5,256,106.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Lansing  (capital),  75,753; 
Detroit,  1,623,452;  Grand  Rapids,  164,292;  Flint, 
151,543.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finonc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $562,298,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $736,572,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  5  and  adjourned  June  24.  Total 
appropriations  for  the  1949-50  fiscal  year  approxi- 
mated $550  million,  including  over  $300  million  in 
payments  to  localities.  The  sales  and  use  and  ciga- 
rette tax  laws  were  revised  to  facilitate  collections, 
and  personal  property  exemptions  were  increased. 
Old-age  benefits  were  liberalized,  as  were  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  and  coverage;  mental 
care  procedures  were  reorganized  and  programs 
expanded,  and  a  new  statewide  program  introduced 
for  educating  mentally  retarded  children. 

The  physically-handicapped  children's  program 
was  expanded,  and  interim  commissions  created  to 
study  welfare  and  migratory  worker  problems.  The 
legislature  also  recodified  the  motor  vehicle  laws; 
strengthened  water  pollution  control  and  expanded 
powers  of  the  water  resources  commission;  abol- 
ished the  one-man  grand  jury  system;  and  created 
interim  committees  on  governmental  reorganization 
and  costs. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  G.  Mennen  Williams; 
Lieut.  Governor,  John  W.  Connolly;  Secretary  of 
State,  F.  M.  Alger,  Jr.;  Attorney  General,  Stephen 
J.  Roth;  State  Treasurer,  D.  Hale  Brake;  Auditor 
General,  Murl  K.  Aten. 

MIDWAY  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  twc-  small  islands  and 
several  sand  islets  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  in  the 
Pacific  (177°  23'  W.  and  28°  13'  N.),  1,149  miles 
northwest  of  Honolulu,  the  total  population  of 
which  is  437  (1940).  The  islands  are  inside  and 
near  the  southern  edge  of  a  circular  reef  about  five 
miles  in  diameter.  Sand  Island  is  about  one  mile 
long  and  one  and  one-half  miles  wide,  containing 
about  850  acres.  The  highest  point  is  only  43  feet 
above  sea  level.  Eastern  Island  has  an  area  of  328 
acres.  To  the  westward  of  the  lagoon  is  Welles 
Harbor  which  affords  a  safe  anchorage  except  dur- 
ing the  severest  weather.  Midway  is  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

MILBANK  MEMORIAL  FUND.  A  Fund  established  in 
1905,  with  assets  of  $10,244,625,  at  the  end  of 
1948.  Appropriations  for  grants  and  projects  in  that 
year  totaled  $287,878.  The  scope  of  the  Fund, 
while  widely  diversified,  has  been  principally  in 
the  field  of  public  health.  At  present  its  special  in- 
terests in  this  field  are  nutrition,  housing,  popula- 
tion trends,  and  the  appraisal  of  public  health 
methods  and  procedures.  In  1948,  34  organizations 
received  funds.  Membership:  10.  President,  Mortis 
Hadley;  Executive  Director,  Frank  G.  Boudreau, 
M.D.  Office:  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 

MILITARY  PROGRESS.  Crystalization  of  world  military 
alliances  into  those  under  Soviet  domination  and 
those  banded  together  to  oppose  further  Commu- 
nist expansion,  plus  the  rather  positive  information 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  actually  has  produced  and  tested 
an  atomic  bomb,  dominated  J949  thinking  and 
planning  for  military  progress.  Military  policy, 
strategy,  and  weapons  were  being  shaped  almost 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  these  two  factors. 


The  most  significant  of  the  alliances  is  the  Atlan- 
tic Defense  Alliance  which  arose  from  the  Atlantic 
Pact  and  which  came  into  effect  this  year.  A  De- 
fense Committee  was  appointed  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Council.  With  United  States  Secretary  of 
Defense  Louis  Johnson  as  its  chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee held  its  first  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  October  5.  A  Military  Committee  and  a  Stand- 
ing Group  were  appointed.  The  Standing  Group  is 
to  develop  the  strategic  plans  for  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  areas  covered  by  the  Alliance  and  to 
provide  military  policy  guidance  to  Regional  Plan- 
ning Groups,  which  in  turn  will  prepare  plans  for 
the  defense  of  each  geographic  area  covered  by 
the  treaty.  These  Groups  are: 

Northern  European — Denmark,  Norway,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  United  States  also  par- 
ticipating. 

Western  European — Belgium,  France,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  probably 
Denmark  and  Italy,  also  participating. 

Southern  European — France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  United  States  also  par- 
ticipating. 

Canadian-U.S. — Canada  and  the  United  States. 

North  Atlantic — Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Western  European  Union,  composed  of  the 
five  countries  organized  under  the  Brussels  Treaty, 
had  already  agreed  on  many  of  the  details  for  the 
unified  defense  of  the  democracies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  United  States  has  a  staff  of  advisers  at 
the  military  headquarters  of  the  Western  Union  at 
Fontainebleau,  France,  and  is  fully  informed  of 
these  plans.  Similarly  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  representatives  has 
been  at  work  for  several  years  on  plans  for  the 
defense  of  these  two  countries. 

To  make  this  alliance  effective,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress authorized  American  assistance  in  the  amount 
of  $1,314,000  million  for  the  rearmament  of  West- 
ern European  democracies  and  certain  other  friend- 
ly nations.  Lists  of  the  arms  and  other  material  to 
be  provided  each  country  have  been  prepared  and 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense.  Some  of  the  armament  will 
come  from  United  States  surplus  and  reserve 
stocks,  and  others  will  be  procured  from  American 
plants  for  export  to  designated  countries.  Some  of 
the  funds  are  earmarked,  for  the  development  of 
munitions  plants  and  related  facilities  for  armament 
manufacture  in  certain  of  the  countries  to  be  aided. 

In  accordance  with  the  directive  of  the  Bogata 
Conference  of  1949,  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,  composed  of  officers  representing  the  armed 
forces  of  21  American  Republics,  completed  its  new 
organization  in  September.  The  Board  has  been 
completely  reorganized  along  military  staff  lines. 
The  countries  are  represented  by  outstanding  Ar- 
my, Navy,  and  Air  officers  and  a  corps  of  technical 
military  advisers.  The  chairman  is  assisted  by  a 
secretariat.  Regular  plenary  meetings  are  held  and 
staff  units  are  engaged  in  continuous  studies  of 
technical  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Board. 

Necessarily,  much  of  the  business  of  the  Board  is 
classified,  since  it  deals  with  subjects  of  high  mili- 
tary importance.  However,  the  scope  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  group  may  be  judged  by  some  of  the 
matters  no  longer  classified.  Subjects  on  which 
studies  have  been  made  and  views  exchanged  in- 
clude training  of  home  defense  units,  training  in 
the  detection  of  clandestine  radio  transmissions, 
exchange  of  air  information,  transit  of  military  air- 
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craft,  organization  and  operation  of  irregular  forces, 
supervision  of  telecommunications,  protection  of 
merchant  marine,  security  against  sabotage,  pro- 
duction of  strategic  materials,  anti-submarine  de- 
fense, and  inter- American  transportation. 

U.S.S.R.  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  became 
an  accepted  fact  to  most  of  the  world  on  Septem- 
ber 23  when  President  Truman  announced;  "We 
have  evidence  that  within  recent  weeks  an  atomic 
explosion  occurred  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Ever  since  atom- 
ic energy  was  first  released  by  man,  the  eventual 
development  of  this  new  force  by  other  nations 
was  to  be  expected.  This  probability  has  always 
been  taken  into  account  by  us." 

Effect  of  Soviet  Bomb.  Anticipated  though  it  had 
been,  the  sure  knowledge  of  tnc  U  S.S.R.  s  posses- 
sion of  the  atomic  bomb  could  not  help  but  bring 
major  changes  in  military  thought.  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  felt  that  "Russia's  atomic  explosion  takes  its 
earliest  effect  on  our  defense  pocketbook."  Sneak- 
ing on  October  12,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  General  Brad- 
ley said: 

"To  gain  maximum  safety  at  the  least  expense, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must  give  very  careful 
consideration  to  those  items  which  constitute  the 
basic  necessities. 

"First  priority  must  provide  those  forces  which 
can  avert  disaster  in  the  event  that  war  is  thrust 
upon  us  and  our  friends. 

"To  impress  the  aggressor  that  a  bully's  blow 
can't  escape-  the  stmg  of  reprisal,  we  must  possess 
the  means  to  letahate  quicklv  and  hard. 

"And  finally,  knowing  well  that  blows  once  ex- 
changed do  not  subside  until  one  or  the  other  is 
victor,  we  must  provide  the  means  necessary  for 
the  mobilization  of  our  manpower  and  other  re- 
sources which  can  eventually  carry  the  war  back 
to  the  enemy,  to  his  ultimate  defeat. 

"These  are  the  priorities  which  have  governed 
our  plans  so  far.  Now  with  certain  knowledge  that 
atomic  weapons  by  plane  or  by  missile,  could  be 
used  against  us  eventually,  we  must  choose  care- 
fully the  further  armaments  of  defense.  .  .  . 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  anticipated  that 
the  Russians  would,  some  time,  solve  the  problem 
of  atomic  weapons.  We  have  pointed  out  that  in 
the  second  phase  of  the  atomic  problem,  America 
and  her  friends  will  have  a  continued  respite  from 
attack,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  our  stock- 
pile of  atomic  bombs  and  our  lead  in  men  and 
planes  to  deliver  bombs  on  any  aggressor.  That 
phase  exists  today.  How  long  this  condition  will 
exist,  no  one  knows. 

"Estimates  in  our  staff  on  when  the  Russians 
would  have  the  atomic  bomb  ranged  from  1950  to 
1952.  Their  'atomic  explosion'  preceded  the  earliest 
of  these  estimates  by  several  months. 

"Estimates  have  also  been  made  of  the  time  from 
this  first  announcement  until  the  Russians  could 
have  enough  atomic  weapons  in  quantity  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  modern  war. 

"They  could  be  foolhardy  enough  to  launch  an 
atomic  attack  with  only  a  handful  of  atomic  bombs. 
But  of  all  the  people  on  this  earth,  they  are  students 
of  force,  and  of  power  in  war,  and  should  under- 
stand clearly  the  disastrous  result  of  such  a  grue- 
some error.  .  .  . 

"If  our  plea  for  the  international  control  of  atom- 
ic energy  is  heeded,  any  attempt  to  overrun  Eu- 
rope will  first  touch  the  point  of  Allied  bayonets 
in  Germany.  If  this  becomes  the  case,  then  the 
Army  must  be  ready  to  repel  a  land  assault,  with 
sufficient  tactical  air  power  to  gain  and  maintain 
local  superiority  over  Red  bombers  and  fighters. 


"If  our  pleas  for  control  of  atomic  energy  are 
not  met  with  honest  agreement,  then  the  blow  may 
strike  at  the  heart  of  industrial  America.  If  that  is 
the  case,  we  may  have  to  invest  our  funds  in  anti- 
aircraft guided  missiles,  necessary  radar  screen  for 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the  Arctic,  and 
the  necessary  fighter  interceptor  squadrons  to  dis- 
peMong-range  bombardment  attack. 

"In  either  situation,  our  Navy  must  maintain 
control  of  the  seas.  It  possesses  that  power  of  con- 
trol today.  Our  collective  defensive  frontiers  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  need  the  support  of  American  in- 
dustry and  arms;  we  must  deny  any  aggressor  close 
bases  for  attack  against  this  continent. ' 

Unit«d  Stout.  Both  the  military  and  the  civilian 
top  commands  of  the  U.S.  Army  chanced  during 
the  year.  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  who  had  been  the 
last  Secretary  of  War  and  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  left  the  latter  post  on  April  27.  Gordon  Gray, 
who  had  been  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  served 
as  Acting  Secretary  until  the  President  appointed 
him  to  the  higher  post.  He  took  the  oath  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  on  June  20.  General  J.  Lawton 
Collins,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  was  appointed  to 
the  post  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  when  Gen- 
eral Bradley  relinquished  it  to  become  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Increased  emphasis  upon  airborne,  rather  than 
amphibious  training  for  Army  troops,  became  ap- 
parent during  the  year.  The  general  military 
thought  was  that  large-scale  concentrated  amphib- 
ious landings  such  as  the  great  Normandy  operation 
of  World  War  II,  have  been  made  definitely  a  thing 
of  the  past  by  the  atomic  bomb. 

General  Jacob  L.  Devers,  who  had  been  Chief 
of  the  Army  Field  Forces  for  four  years,  retired  in 
October  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Mark  W. 
Clark.  General  Devers"  report  and  recommenda- 
tions reflect  the  status  of  military  progress  by  the 
U.S.  ground  forces.  A  condensation  follows: 

"1.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
requirements  in  the  awarding  of  credit  points  for 
performance  of  reserve  duty  training. 

"2.  The  constant  training  of  reserve  command- 
ers to  assume  the  full  responsibilities  which  are 
theirs  as  commanders  of  units.  The  inevitable  short- 
ages of  funds  and  Regular  Army  personnel  will 
have  to  be  compensated  for  by  reservists  who  as- 
sume more  responsibilities. 

"3.  Continuing  joint  studies  to  simplify  tech- 
niques and  procedures  in  the  air  support  of  ground 
forces  and  to  resolve  problems  of  command  rela- 
tionships in  the  delivery  of  such  support. 

"4.  Increase  of  air  participation  in  school  dem- 
onstrations and  unit  field  exercises  Air  participa- 
tion adds  realism  to  such  exercises  and  shows  the 
mechanics  of  close  air  support,  including  air  and 
ground  communications. 

"5.  Continuing  efforts  by  the  Army  to  induce 
the  Air  Force  to  oring  troop  carrier  strength  to  a 
figure  more  in  consonance  with  airborne  require 
ments. 

"6.  The  institution  of  measures  to  relieve  the 
critical  shortage  of  field  officers  within  airborne 
divisions. 

"7.  Continuing  efforts  to  reduce  the  weight 
and  bulk  of  equipment  of  the  infantry  division, 
with  a  view  to  air-transportability. 

"8.  Study  of  the  logistical  support  for  a  four- 
division  corps  airhead,  to  resolve  the  controversial 
question  of  the  possibility  of  large  airborne  opera- 
tions. 

"9.  Assignment  of  responsibility  for  master 
planning  of  installations  to  the  office,  Chief,  Army 
Field  Forces. 
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"10.  Provision  of  badly  needed  family  housing 
on  permanent  posts. 

11.  Further  study  of  the  types  and  quantities  of 
fuel-consuming  equipment  in  the  type  field  army 
with  respect  to  over-all  fuel  consumption  and  abili- 
ty to  maintain  that  organization  in  an  active  theater 
of  operations. 

"12.  Consideration  of  inclusion  of  one  or  more 
logistical  commands  in  the  Organized  Reserve 
Corps  troop  basis  for  support  of  the  18-25  Divi- 
sion Program. 

"13.  Establishment  of  a  joint  amphibious  train- 
ing center  at  Little  Creek,  Va.  The  Army  require- 
ments for  large-scale  amphibious  operations  must 
be  given  proper  consideration. 

"14.  Continuation  of  amphibious  training  of 
Army  troops  on  a  scale  of  approximately  one  divi- 
sional-sized amphibious  exercise,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  each  year. 

"15.  Further  study  and  test  of  the  tactical  uses 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

"16.  Restoration  to  commanders  at  all  levels  of 
their  authority  and  responsibilities  to  the  end  that 
the  Army  will  have  teamwork  instead  of  individual 
action.  During  and  at  the  close  of  every  war  there 
is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  take  more  and  more 
responsibility  away  from  the  commanders  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  specialists.  Since  World 
War  II  this  has  been  evident  in  the  conduct  of 
military  justice,  food  service,  career  guidance  for 
enlisted  men,  and  career  management  of  officers. 

"17.  The  firm  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
high  physical  and  intelligence  standards  in  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  personnel  for  duty  in 
combat  positions. 

"18.  Enhancement  of  the  prestige  of  the  com- 
mander at  the  noncommissioned  level  by  a  return 
to  a  system  of  titles  and  insignia  that  will  distin- 
guish the  noncommissioned  leader  from  the  en- 
listed technician. 

"19.  Maintenance  of  Army  Field  Forces  Boards 
and  the  Arctic  Test  Branch  at  maximum  strength  " 

Organization.  Inasmuch  as  the  Army  has  been  op- 
erating since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  under 
changes  in  its  organization  made  by  authority  of 
temporary  war  legislation  and  executive  orders,  it 
has  (become  necessary  to  seek  new  permanent  legis- 
lation. To  this  end,  Secretary  Gray  in  July  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  for 
reorganization  of  the  Army  with  a  request  that  it 
be  enacted.  The  measure  was  introduced  into  both 
houses  of  Congress,  but  no  further  action  was  tak- 
en. However,  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will 
be  taken  up  at  the  Second  Session  which  opens  in 
January,  1950.  The  proposed  reorganization  would 
permit  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  add  new  branches  of 
the  Army,  and  to  abolish  or  consolidate  present 
branches,  without  specific  Congressional  action. 

The  organization  proposed  is  much  the  same  as 
that  now  in  effect  under  Executive  orders.  How- 
ever, present  statutes  prescribing  in  detail  the  du- 
ties and  functions  of  most  of  the  Army  agencies 
would  be  repealed  by  the  new  measure,  in  order  to 
provide  the  maximum  flexibility  and  give  complete 
authority  for  administrative  action  to  effect  such 
changes  as  may  appear  desirable.  Only  the  Medi- 
cal Service,  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps, 
and  the  Chaplains  would  be  exempted  from  pos- 
sible future  changes  by  executive  action. 

The  bill  specifically  abolishes  the  Cavalry  and 
replaces  it  as  an  Army  branch  with  Armor.  The 
Field  Artillery  and  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  would 
be  combined  in  the  Artillery.  The  Transportation 
Corps  and  the  Military  Police  Corps,  now  organ- 


ized under  executive  authority,  would  be  accorded 
statutory  recognition  as  branches  of  the  Army. 

The  measure  divides  the  present  arms  and  serv- 
ices into  two  groups — basic  branches  and  special 
branches.  For  uniformity  all  of  the  basic  branches, 
other  than  the  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Armor, 
would  be  designated  as  Corps,  whereas  at  present 
some  are  called  departments.  The  Medical  Depart- 
ment would  become  the  Army  Medical  Service 
and  its  subordinate  branches  would  be  termed 
Corps,  such  as  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Dental 
Corps,  and  the  Nurses'  Corps. 

Under  the  bill  the  basic  branches  of  the  Army, 
for  the  present,  would  be  the  Infantry,  Artillery, 
Armor,  Adjutant  General's  Corps,  Engineer  Corps, 
Quartermaster  Corps,  Finance  Corps,  Signal  Corps, 
Ordnance  Corps,  Chemical  Corps,  Transportation 
Corps,  and  Military  Police  Corps.  This  list  would 
not  necessarily  be  permanent  since  the  President, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
could  add  new  basic  branches,  and  abolish  or  con- 
solidate the  present  branches,  as  well  as  prescribe 
or  transfer  duties  and  functions. 

Designated  as  Special  Branches  would  be  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  the  Army  Med- 
ical Service,  and  the  Chaplains.  The  Special 
Branches  would  not  be  subject  to  the  same  discre- 
tionary administrative  changes  as  the  basic 
branches. 

U.S.S.R.  Little  is  known  of  the  actual  strength  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R  and  those  na- 
tions within  her  orbit  The  U.S.S.R  alone  is  re- 
puted to  be  able  to  put  305  divisions  in  the  field. 
General  Bradley  in  an  address,  on  October  12, 
stated  that  Russia  has  maintained  an  Army  of  2,- 
500,000  men. 

As  to  the  countries  under  her  influence,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  (Great 
Bntain)  gives  the  following,  citing  the  military 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  as  its 
source: 

Yugoslavia — Organized  as  30  field  divisions,  of 
which  several  are  motorized  or  semi-armored; 
strength  about  220,000  men. 

Bulgaria — Organized  as  8,  low-category,  Balkan 
divisions  of  about  4,000-5,000  men  each,  total 
strength  perhaps  60,000  men. 

Rumania — Organized  as  10  low-category  divi- 
sions (6  infantry  and  4  motorized),  strength  per- 
haps 75,000  men. 

Hungary — Organized  as  1  infantry  division,  1 
artillery  division,  4  district  headauarters  (expand- 
able into  divisional  headquarters)  and  14  frontier 
battalions;  total  strength  perhaps  30,000*  Expan- 
sion is  planned  to  a  strength  of  70,000  by  mid-1950. 

Czechoslovakia — Organized  as  14  divisions; 
these  include  frontier  troops  and  also  several  dis- 
trict headquarters.  The  strength  of  the  Army  gen- 
erally is  from  110,000  to  150,000 

Poland — Organized  as  14  divisions;  strength 
about  140,000  men 

Other  sources  give  even  higher  figures  for  the 
U  S.S.R.  F.O.  Miksche,  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  Army,  writing  in  the  Military 
Review  published  by  trie  U.S.  Army,  sees  a  possible 
725  divisions  under  Soviet  control.  He  says:  "Ac- 
cording to  some  sources,  the  Soviets  could  put  the 
following  forces  in  the  field  during  the  first  year 
of  war:  250  infantry  divisions;  150  motorized  in- 
fantry divisions;  100  armored  or  mechanized  divi- 
sions; 10  airborne  divisions  (without  aircraft  for 
all  of  them);  20  artillery  divisions;  and  15  or  20 
aiHleets,  with  14,000  aircraft. 

"If  we  add  100  divisions  supplied  by  Moscow's 
satellites  in  Europe  and  100  Red  Chinese  partisan 
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divisions,  we  would  theoretically  arrive  at  about 
725  divisions  of  fighting  manpower  for  the  East." 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  reputed  to  be  laying  particular 
emphasis  upon  tank  design  and  construction.  The 
U.S.  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Collins,  revealed  that 
while  the  U.S.  has  prototypes  considered  superior, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  the  best  tanks  actually  in  produc- 
tion in  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  200,000  workers  are 
employed  in  the  Soviet  tank  manufacturing  in- 
dustry (excluding  those  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tank  motors )  and  that  from  45,000-50,000 
tanks  are  produced  a  year.  Current  models  include 
the  improved  T-34  of  about  30  tons,  and  the  rein- 
forced Stalin  typo  of  about  54  tons.  Both  are  said 
to  be  equipped  with  a  long-tube  gun  of  better  than 
12.8  caliber. 

The  Moscow  Radio  carried  an  announcement 
that  Marshal  Alexander  M.  Vasilevskv  had  been 
relieved  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Rca  Army  and 
succeeded  by  Sergic  Matvt»yevitch  Shtemanko, 
formerly  Assistant  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Mar- 
shal Vasilevsky  will  continue  his  duties  as  First 
Deputy  Minister  of  Armed  Forces 

Great  Britain.  Figures  presented  to  Parliament  in 
support  of  new  expenditures  for  the  Army  showed 
that  from  the  1948-1949  period  to  the  1949-1950 
period  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  Army  strength 
from  850,000  men  to  550,000  men.  The  total 
amount  requested  was  $1,218.8  million  as  com- 
pared with  $1,220  million  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  War  Secretary  announced  that  the  British 
garrison  in  Europe,  including  that  within  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  would  be  337,100  men  during  the  new 
year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  strength  of 
427,300.  Outside  Europe,  he  said,  the  British  Army 
will  keep  79,000  troops,  compared  with  earlier 
strength  of  114,000 

Australia.  The  Minister  for  the  Army,  the  Hon. 
Cyril  Chambers,  has  announced  that  the  full 
strength  of  the  Australian  military  forces  is  now 
more  than  31,000.  Figures  showed  that  full-time 
duty  enlistments  for  the  Australian  Regular  Army 
totaled  15,038  and  for  the  Citizens  Military  Forces 
16,056.  In  addition  the  training  of  more  than  25,- 
000  members  of  the  cadet  corps  was  well  advanced. 

The  Minister  also  announced  that  the  strength 
of  the  Australian  component  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth Occupation  Force  is  approximately 
2,250.  There  appeared  little  likelihood  of  the  Force 
being  withdrawn  from  Japan  before  the  Peace 
Treaty  has  been  signed.  Peak  strength  was  9,829 
in  October,  1946.  Since  commencement  of  the  oc- 
cupation on  June  30,  1949,  a  total  of  16,482  mem- 
bers of  the  AMF  have  served  in  Japan.  Of  this 
number  11,076  have  returned  to  Australia  for  dis- 
charge and  constitute  a  valuable  trained  reserve 
that  could  be  called  upon  in  an  emergency. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  all  British,  New  Zealand, 
and  Indian  units  of  the  Occupation  Force  com- 
pleted, the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Austral- 
ian troops,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  forces, 
had  been  greatly  increased.  Australians  are  now 
virtually  the  sole  representatives  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  assisting  in  policing  the  occupation 
of  Japan.  Work  was  carried  forward  on  the  British 
and  Australian  Long  Range  Weapons  Project,  in- 
volving the  setting  up  of  a  testing  range  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Canada.  Mr.  Brooke  Claxton,  Minister  of  Nation- 
al Defense,  reported  that  "The  Canadian  Army,  ac- 
tive force,  with  the  present  establishment  of  23,- 
034,  has  a  total  strength  of  19,931.  At  the  present 
rate  of  net  increase,  it  is  expected  that  the  Army 
will  reach  its  establishment  by  September  1050. 


Concerning  the  reserve  he  said:  "Army  reserve 
units  have  made  good  progress  with  their  organiza- 
tion on  a  postwar  basis.  The  great  majority  of  offi- 
cers and  N.C.O/s  satisfy  the  requirements  for  ac- 
tive service.  Administrative  and  training  officers 
and  N.C.O/s  are  attached  to  every  unit.  Adjust- 
ments have  been  made  in  unit  allowances.  Main- 
tenance of  equipment  is  carried  out  on  a  better 
basis  than  heretofore.  Reserve  personnel  have  the 
same  rates  of  pay  as  active  force  personnel.  New 
scales  of  issue  for  clothing  have  been  provided  for. 
Armory  accommodation  has  been  increased  by  70 
percent  since  1939  Training  facilities  at  summer 
camps  have  been  improved  and  extended.  We  shall 
do  everything  possible  to  strengthen  the  reserve 
units  in  this  work  of  national  importance." 

Franc*.  A  combined  General  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Forces  has  been  set  up  by  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
The  new  combined  General  Staff  will  consist  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  will  consider  problems  involving  all  three  serv- 
ices. 

Brazil.  A  National  War  College  has  been  organ- 
ized to  train  military  personnel  for  duty  with  the 
high  command  of  the  armed  forces,  with  the  gen- 
eral staff,  and  with  the  national  security  boards  of 
the  civilian  ministries.  Instruction  will  begin  in 
January,  1950 

The  President  of  Brazil  has  appointed  a  National 
Research  Board  which  will  promote,  stimulate,  and 
coordinate  scientific  and  technological  research. 
The  Board  will  work  closely  with  the  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Science,  giving  special  attention  to 
atomic  enemy  research. 

Spain.  Reports  from  the  Franco  government  put 
Spain's  army  strength  at  22  divisions.  However, 
independent  sources  in  the  United  States  believe 
she  has  a  maximum  of  not  more  than  14  usable 
divisions. 

Argentina.  A  Ministry  of  National  Defense  has 
been  created  with  three  sub-secretariats  as  follows: 
Military,  Technical  and  Civil. 

Norway.  Published  reports  say  that  the  Norwe- 
gian Regular  Army  consists  of  30,000  men,  and  that 
there  are  95,000  in  the  Home  Guard.  The  Home 
Guard  is  equipped  with  small  arms,  mostly  of  Ger- 
man manufacture,  and  light  anti-tank  guns.  Nor- 
way turned  over  to  Denmark  6  batteries  of  88-mm 
guns  and  one  battery  of  105-mm  field  artillery 
guns.  In  exchange,  Denmark  gave  Norway  a  num- 
ber of  380-mm  gun  tubes  the  Germans  had  install- 
ed on  the  Kattegat  straits.  Norway  will  use  them 
on  the  Oslo  Fjord. 

India.  Plans  are  being  drawn  up  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  territorial  army  of  130,000  men  to  supple- 
ment the  Indian  Army.  In  peacetime,  the  new 
volunteer  organization  would  be  responsible  for 
anti-aircraft  and  coastal  defense,  while  in  an  emer- 
gency it  would  be  available  to  relieve  the  Regular 
Army  of  its  internal  commitments. 

Iran.  Two  small  missions  of  U.S.  Army  officers 
and  enlisted  men  are  advising  the  Iranian  Army 
and  Gendarmerie  which  have  a  strength  of  ap- 
proximately 115,000.  Iran  is  receiving  surplus  mili- 
tary equipment  from  the  United  States. 

Gr«»c«.  Total  Greek  military  forces  during  1949, 
under  command  of  General  Papagos,  were  approxi- 
mately 260,000  officers  and  men,  who  were  pitted 
against  a  guerilla  force,  which  on  October  16  an- 
nounced that  it  had  ceased  operations  "in  order  to 
avoid  the  total  destruction  of  Greece." 

— LfiRov  WHITMAN 

MINERALS  AND  METALS.  In  the  United  States  during 
1949,  minerals  and  metals  worth  $13,900  million 
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were  produced,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L. 
Chapman  announced  on  Jan.  1,  1950.  Although  this 
value  was  11  percent  less  than  in  1948,  it  was  the 
second  greatest  in  history,  the  Secretary  stated.  The 
huge  mineral  value  reflects  not  only  a  general  con- 
tinuation of  high  unit  prices  but  also  a  mine  ton- 
nage unsurpassed  in  any  war  or  prewar  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  submitted  to  Secretary 
Chapman  by  James  Boyd,  Bureau  of  Mines  Direc- 
tor. 

As  a  group,  mineral  fuels  decreased  12  percent 
in  value  in  1949  because  of  the  general  industrial 
decline,  work  stoppages  in  the  coal  fields,  and  a 
shift  in  the  foreign-trade  balance.  Yet  the  volume 
of  natural  gas  piped  achieved  an  all-time  high.  De- 
creased oil  output  reversed  a  6-year  upward  trend 
Nonmetallics  was  the  only  major  mineral  group  that 
in  1949  equaled  the  1948  production  high.  New 
records  were  reached  by  building-material  produc- 
ers. Demand  for  chemical-industry  minerals  subsid- 
ed a  little,  but  for  fertilizer  minerals  remained 
strong.  Metals  dropped  15  percent  in  dollar  output 
in  1949  because  of  steel  ana  smelter  strikes  and  the 
break  in  prices  of  base  metals.  A  notable  exception 
was  the  increase  in  United  States  output  of  lead,  a 
metal  in  short  supply  throughout  the  world. 

Mineral  Fuels.  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  Produc- 
tion of  crude  petroleum  in  1949  was  8  percent  less 
than  in  1948,  amounting  to  1,800  million  bbl.  This 
decline  reflected  ( 1 )  a  break  in  the  rate  of  in- 
creased demand  for  petroleum  and  products  char- 
acteristic of  recent  years,  ( 2 )  increased  imports  of 
foreign  oil,  and  (3)  discontinuation  of  large  addi- 
tions to  stocks.  The  value  of  crude  oil  production  at 
the  wells  in  1949  was  approximately  $4,700  million, 
an  average  of  $2.54  per  bbl. 

The  natural  gas  industry  continued  its  vigorous 
expansion  to  the  record  1949  marketed  production 
of  nearly  6  trillion  cubic  feet,  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent over  1948.  This  demand  is  closely  relatea  to 
construction  of  long-distance  transmission  facilities 
at  unprecedented  rates  to  serve  new  and  expanded 
markets.  The  natural  gas  output  in  1949  was  valued 
at  about  $402  million  at  wells  and  $1.385  million 
at  points  of  consumption.  Production  or  the  natural 
gasoline  industry  increased  about  6  percent  over 
1948  to  a  record  of  6.5  trillion  gallons.  However  to- 
tal value  decreased  to  $387  million  in  1949,  owing 
to  declines  in  unit  prices  of  natural  gasoline  and 
liquefied  petroleum  gases. 

Bituminous  Coo/.  Production  of  bituminous  coal 
and  lignite  in  1949  was  estimated  at  430  million  net 
tons,  a  decrease  of  28  percent  from  the  output  of 
600  million  tons  in  1948.  The  decline  was  due  to 
strikes,  reduced  exports,  and  diminished  domestic 
demand.  The  average  value  per  net  ton  of  soft  coal 
at  the  mine  in  1949  was  estimated  at  $5.13 — a  new 
record  and  a  3  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
high  of  $4.99  in  1948. 

Anthracite.  Estimated  production  of  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  in  1949  totaled  43  million  net  tons,  a 
sharp  decline  from  the  57  million  tons  mined  in 
1948  and  the  lowest  output  since  1902.  The  decline 
was  attributed  largely  to  competition  from  other 
fuels,  a  number  of  complete  work  stoppages,  and 
institution  by  mine  workers  of  a  3-day  work  week 
beginning  Dec.  5,  1949. 

Coke  and  Coal  Chemicals.  Production  of  oven-  and 
beehive-coke  in  1949,  estimated  at  64  million  net 
tons,  was  14  percent  below  the  1948  record.  This 
substantial  reduction  in  output  was  due  principally 
to  interruptions  in  coking  operations  resulting  from 
work  stoppages  in  the  bituminous  coal  and  steel  in- 
dustries. Initiation  of  the  3-day  week  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  in  July  caused  most  of  the 


beehive  coke  plants  to  cease  operations.  In  spite  of 
slightly  higher  unit  prices  on  coke,  the  total  value 
of  coke  produced,  an  estimated  $815  million,  was 
12  percent  lower  than  in  1948.  The  decrease  in  coke 
output  necessarily  reduced  the  output  of  coal  chem- 
icals; the  realization  from  sales,  estimated  at  $245 
million,  was  8  percent  below  the  1948  total. 

Other  Nonmetollic  Minerals.  Demand  for  construc- 
tion materials  in  1949  was  so  great  that  new  pro- 
duction records  were  established  for  several  non- 
metallic  mineral  products — cement,  sand,  gravel, 
and  stone.  In  general,  the  output  of  other  nonmetal- 
lic  minerals  in  1949  was  somewhat  lower  than  in 
1948  but  the  declines  in  most  instances  were  com- 
paratively small. 

Building  Materials.  The  building-material  indus- 
tries were  very  active  in  1949.  The  output  of  most 
construction  materials,  following  the  gains  recorded 
in  1948,  continued  to  increase  Cement  shipments 
rose  from  207.7  million  bbl.  in  1948  to  an  estimated 
213.5  million  bbl.  in  1949 — an  increase  of  about  3 
percent.  Sand,  gravel,  and  stone  used  chiefly  as  ag- 
gregate for  construction  purposes  also  increased  in 
1949,  as  did  the  lightweight  aggregates  such  as 
vermiculite,  pumice,  and  perlite.  On  the  other 
hand,  domestic  production  of  gypsum  declined  to 
about  6,700,000  tons,  and  the  output  of  clays  used 
in  making  heavy  clay  products  also  decreased. 

Fertilizers.  Although  farm  income  declined  in 
1949,  the  demand  for  mineral  fertilizers  was  not 
seriously  affected.  Shipments  of  both  phosphate 
rock  and  potash  were  approximately  as  great  as  in 

1948.  In  November  ana  December  a  strike  at  pot- 
ash mines  interrupted  output    Since  the  war,  ex- 
pansion programs  in  the  phosphate  rock  and  potash 
industries  have  greatly  increased  capacity. 

Chemical  Raw  Material*.  In  conformity  with  the 
lower  rates  of  general  industrial  activity,  output  of 
the  major  chemical  raw  materials — sulfur,  salt,  and 
lime — all  of  which  reached  new  records  in  1948, 
declined  somewhat  in  1949.  The  31  percent  decline 
in  domestic  shipments  of  fluorspar  was  due  largely 
to  an  appreciable  drop  in  consumption  at  steel 
plants  as  a  consequence  of  the  steel  strike,  to  pro- 
portionately greater  imports,  and  to  heavy  drafts  on 
consumers'  stocks.  Supplies  of  soda  ash  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  exceeded  demand,  and  conse- 
quently production  of  natural  sodium  carbonate  de- 
clined sharply.  Demand  for  barite  in  oil-well  drill- 
ing was  active  but  its  market  in  the  hthopone  in- 
dustry was  contracting.  Interest  in  lithium  chemi- 
cals increased  and  several  expansion  programs  were 
in  progress. 

Other  Minerals.  Production  of  asbestos  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  increased  in  1949,  but  domestic  output 
supplies  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  requirements. 
There  was  a  serious  shortage  of  asbestos  during 
much  of  the  year  principally  because  of  a  long 
strike  at  Canadian  mines.  Supplies  of  foreign  kya- 
nite  improved  during  1949;  output  of  domestic  con- 
tinued steadily,  and  the  development  of  synthetic 
substitutes  made  largely  from  domestic  raw  materi- 
als progressed. 

There  was  little  domestic  production  of  sheet 
mica  in  1949  but  a  large  volume  of  ground  mica 
was  produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Considerable  interest  was  aroused  in  domestic  de- 
posits of  monazite  owing  to  difficulties  in  obtaining 
adequate  supplies  from  the  major  foreign  sources. 
As  the  glass  industry  operated  at  a  reduced  rate  in 

1949,  sales  of  feldspar  were  lower.  Helium  pro- 
duced for  commercial  and  medical  use  increased  in 
volume  in  1949;  the  decrease  in  total  production  re- 
sulted from  less  output  for  storage. 

Metals.  The  smelting  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and 
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silver  decreased  about  12  percent  In  1949,  some- 
what more  than  the  general  industrial  decline.  Out- 
puts of  aluminum  and  gold  dipped  only  4  percent, 
and  a  significant  increase  appeared  for  lead. 

Iron  and  Steel.  A  13  percent  reduction  in  pig  iron 
shipments  in  1949  from  1946  resulted  in  part  from 
lower  steel  demand  in  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters. Most  of  the  drop,  however,  was  because  of  the 
steel  strike  in  October  and  half  of  November.  Dur- 
ing October,  steel  operations  were  at  only  11  per- 
cent of  capacity  and  6  million  tons  of  output  were 
lost.  The  steel  strike  forced  virtual  closing  of  Great 
Lakes  shipping  on  October  1  and  caused  an  esti- 
mated 16  percent  drop  in  iron  mine  shipments  in 
1949.  Iron  ore  prices  were  approximately  17  per- 
cent above  the  1948  level  and,  although  there  were 
some  breaks,  pig  iron  prices  continued  high. 

Fern-alloy  Metal*.  Shipments  of  ferro-alloys 
slumped  29  percent  from  1948.  This  was  due  partly 
to  the  general  decline  in  production  of  steel  ingot 
but  also  to  a  more  drastic  curtailment  of  demand 
for  alloy  steel.  Mine  shipments  of  manganese,  tung- 
sten, and  molybdenum  ores  and  concentrates  de- 
creased 12,  28,  and  22  percent,  respectively. 

Copper,  Zinc,  and  lead.  Copper  smelter  output 
dropped  during  the  second  quarter  of  1949.  Some 
recovery  was  achieved  by  year  end  but  not  to  the 
March-April  production  level,  for  there  was  no 
general  resumption  of  the  6-day  work  schedule. 
Mine  production  of  copper  was  11  percent  lower 
than  in  1948.  The  labor  strike  at  the  Utah  Copper 
mine,  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah,  affected  production 
adversely  from  Oct.  24,  1948,  through  February. 
1949.  The  sharp  break  in  zinc  prices  interrupted 
some  operations  while  labor  and  management  were 
deciding  how  to  distribute  the  lesser  income  from 
zinc  operations  The  3  percent  increase  in  lead  mine 
output,  greatest  since  1944,  reflected  the  incentive 
of  earlier  higher  prices  and  also  fewer  interruptions 
in  operation  due  to  labor-management  disputes. 

Light  Mefa/s.  Mining  of  domestic  bauxite  declined 
one  fourth  in  1949.  Production  of  aluminum  during 
each  of  the  first  7  months  of  1949  exceeded  output 
of  the  corresponding  months  of  1948,  but  strikes  at 
reduction  plants  curtailed  operations  in  August  to 
December.  Demand  for  primary  magnesium  in- 
creased substantially;  fabricating  costs  were  re- 
duced. Notable  progress  was  made  during  1949  in 
the  commercial  development  of  titanium  metal  and 
alloys. 

Gold  and  Silver.  The  slightly  lower  mine  produc- 
tion of  gold  was  principally  in  the  byproduct  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  and  attributable  to  lower  pric- 
es for  base  metals.  The  principal  cause  of  the  11 
percent  decrease  in  mine  output  of  silver  was  a 
strike  at  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  smelter,  Idaho, 
serving  several  of  the  country's  leading  argentifer- 
ous lead  mines. 

Other  Metal*.  Mercury  mining  was  at  such  a  low 
ebb  in  early  1949  that  output  for  the  year  was  ex- 

VALUE  OF  U  8.  MINERAL  PRODUCTION 


Product 
Metallic 

Nonmetal  ic:  Fuels.  .  . 
Other  .  . 

Total  nonmetallic 
Grand  total  .   . 

1948 
S  3,510,000,000 

1949  • 
$  3,000,000,000 

10,266,000,000 
1,894,000,000 

9,000,000,000 
1,900,000,000 

12,160,000,000 

10,900,000,000 

$15,670,000,000 

113,900,000,000 

«  Estimate. 


retarded  the  fall.  The  sustained  demand  for  pig* 
merits  led  to  another  record  in  shipments  of  titani- 
um concentrates.  Cadmium  metal  refining  in  1949 
was  at  a  peacetime  high. 

Mineral  Output  by  States.  The  values  of  the  mineral 
output  of  States  of  the  United  States  are  recorded 
for  1947  and  1948  in  the  accompanying  table. 

U.8.  MINERAL  PRODUCTION,  BY  STATES* 


State 

Value,  1947 

Value,  1948 

Alabama 

1    162,663,000 

S    182,987,000 

Alaska 

18,458,000 

13,201,000 

Arieona 

186,767,000 

201,244,000 

Arkansas 

92,289,000 

123,138,000 

California 

859,039,000 

1,174,674,000 

Colorado 

104,828,000 

129,326,000 

Connecticut 

5,677,000 

6,745,000 

Delaware 

613,000 

717,000 

District  of  Columbia 

746,000 

835,000 

Florida 

45,924,000 

53,877,000 

Georgia 

37,037,000 

42,662.000 

Idaho 

66,941,000 

79,330,000 

Illinois 

436,770,000 

523,422,000 

Indiana 

143,298,000 

166,803,000 

Iowa 

38,951,000 

45,129,000 

Kansas 

267,046,000 

363.362,000 

Kentucky 

428,507,000 

506,249,000 

Louisiana 

405,576,000 

593,403.000 

Maine 

6,049,000 

8,482,000 

Maryland 

26,125,000 

27,922,000 

Massachusetts 

11,859,000 

13,844,000 

Michigan 

169,597,000 

205,954,000 

Minnesota 

219,685,000 

268,813,000 

Mississippi 

68,986,000 

119,635,000 

Missouri 

107,878,000 

113,506,000 

Montana 

88,231,000 

103,125,000 

Nebraska 

7,405.000 

9,432,000 

Nevada 

42,639,000 

45,110,000 

New  Hampshire 

1,574,000 

1,732,000 

New  Jersey 

44,245,000 

51,092,000 

New  Mexico 

157,652,000 

221,022,000 

New  York 

130.667,000 

156,140,000 

North  Carolina 

23.754,000 

27.885,000 

North  Dakota 

6,330,000 

8,581,000 

Ohio 

291,960.000 

328,228,000 

Oklahoma 

355,750,000 

503,654.000 

Oregon 

16,573,000 

24,871,000 

Pennsylvania 

1,269,762000 

1,407,347,000 

Rhode  Island 

785000 

1,450,000 

South  Caiohna     . 

10.362,000 

12,105,000 

South  Dakota 

23.604,000 

24,296,000 

Tennessee 

85,664,000 

95,803,000 

Texas 

1,954,351,000 

2,809,071,000 

Utah 

200,970,000 

204,752,000 

Vermont 

14.818,000 

16,132,000 

Virginia 

133,953.000 

157,724,000 

Washington 

39.924.000 

50,498,000 

We-it  Virginia 

862,980,000 

1,008,299,000 

W'sconsm. 

34.942,000 

37,641,000 

Wyoming 

117,594,000 

172,818,000 

pected  to  be  the  smallest  in  a  century  of  record- 
keeping.  However,  the  reopening  of  a  major  Ne- 
vada mercury  mine  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year 


•  In  this  table  iron  ore,  not  pig  iron,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of 
iron  valuation. 

See  CHEMISTRY,  COAL,  COPPER;  GOLD;  IRON  AND 
STEEL;  MANGANESE,  NICKEL;  SILVER,  ZINC. 

MINES,  U.S.  Bur.au  of.  Again  in  1949  the  Bureau 
strove  toward  the  major  objectives  of  conservation 
and  more  effective  utilization  of  the  country's  min- 
eral reserves,  and  the  promotion  of  maximum  safety 
and  efficiency  in  the  domestic  minerals  industry. 
Operating  through  a  corps  of  highly  trained  person- 
nel, the  Bureau,  in  laboratories,  pilot  plants,  field 
stations,  and  offices  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Alaska,  worked  unceasingly  on  the  problems 
of  producing  superior  products  from  increasingly 
lower-grade  ores,  increasing  known  reserves  of  min- 
eral fuels,  both  natural  and  synthetic,  and  prevent- 
ing injuries  to  workers  in  the  mining  and  allied 
industries. 

Mineral  Development.  Of  44  exploration  projects 
undertaken  during  the  year,  17  added  materially 
to  known  reserves  of  critical  and  essential  minerals. 
As  part  of  its  program  for  "inventorying"  the  Na- 
tion s  mineral  wealth,  the  Bureau  established  three 
more  "core  libraries/'  bringing  the  total  to  ten.  At 
these,  drill  cores  taken  during  Government  and 
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private  investigations  are  stored  along  with  geo- 
logic and  mine  maps  and  core-drill  data.  Expansion 
of  the  mineral  development  program  in  Alaska  was 
evidenced  by  the  start  of  construction  of  a  mining 
experiment  station  at  Tuneau.  Work  was  continued 
on  the  recovery  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  from  low- 
grade  ores  and  information  gained  in  developing 
efficient  mining  techniques  was  made  available. 

Placing  special  emphasis  on  developing  marginal 
and  low-grade  deposits  of  such  strategic  minerals 
as  chromite,  manganese,  and  vanadium,  the  Bureau 
investigated  a  large  manganese  deposit  in  Maine 
and  drafted  plans  for  a  similar  project  in  Arizona 
Domestic  shortages  of  manganese,  an  essential 
component  of  steel,  and  curtailment  of  foreign  sup- 
plies gave  strong  impetus  to  the  Bureau's  studies. 

Cooperating  with  industry,  the  Bureau  conduct- 
ed research  to  develop  a  feasible  method  of  ex- 
tracting manganese  from  open-hearth  slags  Bat- 
tery-grade manganese  was  produced,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Signal  Corps,  on  a  small  test-plant  scale. 
Bureau  investigators  also  continued  their  studies  of 
metallurgical  and  mechanical  processes  for  up- 
grading domestic  chrome  ores  and  research  on  the 
beneficiation  of  low-grade  iron  ores — taconites  and 
titamferous  magnetites.  Studies  of  dynamic  stresses 
in  rock  were  emphasized  m  research  on  the  appli- 
cation of  physics  to  mining 

To  help  strengthen  America's  mineral  position, 
Bureau  metallurgists  continued  to  seek  ways  of  uti- 
lizing more  fully  those  mineral  resources  that  are 
abundant,  developing  substitutes  for  scarce  min- 
erals, and  synthesizing  those  that  otherwise  cannot 
be  produced  domestically.  Pushing  vigorously  its 
studies  of  non-ferrous  metals,  the  Bureau  also  pro- 
duced a  magnesmm-manganese-nickel  alloy  pos- 
sessing a  higher  tensile  strength  than  that  reported 
for  the  strongest  commercial  alloys  of  this  type. 
Progress  was  also  made  in  investigations  looting 
toward  the  economic  processing  of  oxidized  copper 
ores  and  in  improving  the  electrolytic  deposition 
of  zinc. 

The  Bureau's  program  for  developing  ductile 
titanium  metal,  a  highly  desirable  construction  ma- 
terial because  of  its  lightness,  strength,  and  cor- 
rosion-resistance properties,  advanced  closer  to  the 
commercial  stage.  Ductile  zirconium,  another  new 
metal  offering  many  promising  possibilities,  was 
produced  on  a  pilot-plant  scale.  Continuing  its  re- 
search on  gold  and  silver  recovery,  the  Bureau  also 
pursued  such  other  studies  as  production  of  syn- 
thetic mica,  development  of  strong,  lightweight 
concrete  aggregates,  more  efficient  methods  of  man- 
ufacturing ceramic  products,  and  the  blending  of 
various  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  min- 
eral wool. 

Research  on  Coal.  Because  America's  strength  and 
economic  well-being  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
ample  supplies  of  fuels,  the  Bureau  again  directed 
its  efforts  towards  assuring  adequate  reserves  of  all 
types  of  fuels,  including  special-purpose  coals,  pe- 
troleum, and  natural  gas.  In  view  of  shrinking  re- 
serves of  the  best  coking  coals,  the  Bureau  intensi- 
fied work  on  up-grading  lower-grade  coals  for  use, 
alone  or  in  blends,  in  producing  metallurgical  coke, 
as  well  as  its  search  for  new  reserves  of  coking  coal. 
Studies  were  made  of  new  methods  of  increasing 
the  use  of  large  deposits  of  lignite  and  sub-bitumi- 
nous coals,  and  new  laboratory  facilities  for  anthra- 
cite and  lignite  were  nearing  completion  at  Schuyl- 
kill  Haven,  Pa.,  and  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  A 
Bureau-developed  process  for  the  high-speed  dry- 
ing of  lignite  was  successfully  employed  in  pilot- 
plant  tests,  and  the  new  technique  may  provide  a 
wider  geographic  market  for  this  fuel. 


Studies  aimed  at  raising  the  output  of  bituminous 
coal  and  anthracite  through  the  use  of  specially 
designed  machinery  were  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau. Also  included  in  the  coal-research  program 
were  investigations  of  improved  methods  of  recov- 
ering fine  coal  previously  lost  in  washing,  work  on 
coal  combustion,  and  studies  in  means  of  conserv- 
ing anthracite  reserves  endangered  by  huge  under- 
ground water  pools. 

Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels.  Driving  closer  to  its  goal  of 
developing  commercially  usable  processes  for  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale,  the  Bu- 
reau dedicated  two  new  coal-to-oil  demonstration 
plants  at  Louisiana,  Mo.  Completely  modern  and 
incorporating  the  latest  features,  they  may  provide 
the  basis  for  an  industry  which  may  eventually 
make  America  self-sufficient  in  oil.  Significant  prog- 
ress was  made  at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  and  Morgan  town, 
W.  Va.,  in  developing  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  producing  synthesis  gas,  an  important 
cost^item  in  manufacturing  oil  from  coal  Tne  Bu- 
reau's second  experiment  in  underground  gasifica- 
tion of  coal  was  started  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Alabama  Power  Company. 

The  high  cost  of  mining  oil  shale,  traditionally 
a  major  barrier  to  the  utilization  of  this  vast  poten- 
tial oil  reserve,  was  reduced  substantially  through 
complete  mechanization  of  the  Bureau  s  Experi- 
mental Mine  at  Rifle,  Colo.  Studies  at  the  nearby 
pilot  plant  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  extract- 
ing oil  from  shale  and  the  facilities  at  Rifle  were 
expanded  by  establishing  the  Nation's  first  continu- 
ous shale-oil  refinery.  Experimental  studies  at  Lara- 
mie,  Wyo  ,  provided  valuable  information  on  the 
processing  of  shale  oil 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  Continuing  the  search 
for  new  petroleum  reserves,  the  Bureau  investi- 
gated improved  secondary  methods  of  increasing 
the  yield  of  oil  from  established  fields  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Colorado.  The  protective  value  of 
various  chemical  compounds  in  reducing  the  corro- 
sion of  equipment  in  high-pressure  gas-condensate 
wells  also  was  investigated  Studies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  program  for  recovering  hydro- 
carbons from  bituminous  sandstones  in  California 
were  continued,  as  was  research  on  the  composi- 
tion and  combustion  characteristics  of  Diesel  fuels. 

Helium.  The  purity  of  helium,  the  lightweight, 
non-burning  gas  produced  exclusively  by  the  Bu- 
reau, was  increased  last  year  to  99.9  percent.  Much 
of  the  helium  produced  at  the  Exell,  Tex.,  plant 
was  distnbuted  for  commercial  and  medical  uses. 
Requirements  of  Federal  agencies  increased  and 
the  search  for  fields  suitable  for  the  production  and 
conservation  of  helium  continued. 

Explosives  testing  and  Research.  To  help  industry 
minimize  explosives  hazards,  the  Bureau  made 
1,791  tests  on  permissible  explosives,  special  and 
new  explosives,  detonators,  and  hazardous  chemi- 
cals. 

Safety  and  Health  Activities.  Protection  of  the  life 
and  health  of  the  thousands  of  workers  in  America's 
vital  mineral  industries  continued  to  be  a  major  ob- 
jective, and  the  Bureau  last  year  intensified  its 
safety  campaign  based  on  research  and  investiga- 
tion, safety  ecmcation,  and  inspection.  That  work- 
men and  officials  are  becoming  increasingly  safety 
conscious  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  coal  mine 
fatalities  per  million  tons  of  coal  mined  declined 
to  the  lowest  figures  on  record  in  the  industry. 
Safety  gains  were  also  made  in  many  other  seg- 
ments of  the  mineral  industries. 

In  attacking  the  hazards  of  falling  rock,  largest 
single  cause  of  deaths  and  injuries  in  underground 
coal  mines,  Bureau  engineers  adapted  to  coalmines 
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a  roof-bolting  method,  used  in  some  metal  mines. 
As  part  of  the  unceasing  campaign  to  reduce  oper- 
ating hazards  in  the  mineral  industries,  thousands 
of  dust  and  air  samples  were  analyzed  and  recom- 
mendations offered  for  correcting  dangerous  con- 
ditions. Certificates  of  approval  were  awarded  elec- 
trical equipment  and  component  parts  designed 
for  use  in  gassy  coal  mines  after  they  passed  rigid 
"permissibility"  tests.  The  Bureau's  extensixe  ex- 
perience in  mine  and  tunnel  ventilation  was  utilized 
by  mine  operators  in  the  solution  of  specific  prob- 
lems. Field  studies  were  made  to  determine  the 
effects  of  silica  dust  on  workmen,  research  contin- 
ued on  emergency  mine  communications  systems, 
and  new  and  improved  methods  of  dispersing  rock 
dust  to  help  prevent  coal-dust  explosions  were  de- 
veloped. 

Expanding  its  safety  education  activities,  the 
Bureau  trained  thousands  of  supervisory  officials  in 
the  principles  of  coal  mine  safety,  familiarized  mine 
safety  committeemen  with  recognized  safety  stand- 
ards, and  gave  courses  in  first  aid,  mine-rescue,  and 
accident  prevention  to  workers  in  mines  and  plants. 
In  addition,  the  Bureau  worked  closely  with  local 
chapters  of  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Safety  Associa- 
tion, and  presented  awards  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments to  plants  and  individuals. 

Under  authority  of  the  Coal-Minc  Inspection  and 
Investigation  Act  of  1941,  more  than  6,670  coal- 
mine inspections  were  made — the  largest  number 
since  the  Federal  inspection  program  was  initiated 
in  1941.  Results  were  made  available  to  mine  op- 
erators, mine  workers'  organizations,  and  the  pub- 
lic Although  the  program  is  entirely  voluntary,  it 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  correcting  some  of 
the  more  hazardous  conditions  and  practices  in  the 
Nation's  coal  mines. 

Economic  and  Mineral  Industries.  A  review  of  Amer- 
ica's mineral  resources  in  the  light  of  rising  domes- 
tic requirements  and  large-scale  foreign  commit- 
ments absorbed  most  of  the  Bureau's  statistical 
services.  Throughout  the  year,  the  Bureau  was 
called  upon  by  Government  and  industry  to  furnish 
information  pertinent  to  national  defense  planning, 
foreign  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  mine-safety 
progress.  Among  the  agencies  served  were  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board,  and  the  Munitions  Board. 
In  spite  of  these  unusual  demands,  the  Bureau  con- 
tinued most  of  its  normal  statistical  coverage  of  all 
phases  of  the  mineral  industries. 

Educational  Films.  Approximately  17,453,423  per- 
sons last  year  viewed  Bureau  of  Mines  educational 
films — the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  this 
unique  program.  Financed  by  private  industry  and 
produced  under  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  films  show  the  uses  and  methods  of  pro- 
ducing various  mineral  commodities.  They  are 
available  for  free  showings  before  business  and  civ- 
ic groups,  scientific  associations,  colleges  and  other 
organizations. 

MINNESOTA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  84,- 
286  sq.  mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  2,977,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  2,792,300.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Saint  Paul  (capital),  287,- 
736;  Minneapolis,  492,370;  Duluth,  101,065.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $218,177,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $201,989,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislature  which  convened 
January  4  and  adjourned  April  21,  authorized  rec- 
ord appropriations  chiefly  for  education,  health, 


and  highways.  Numerous  tax  increases  affected 
rates  on  cigarettes,  gasoline,  alcoholic  beverages, 
mining  and  gross  income.  Most  of  these  changes 
will  finance  a  $152  million  veterans'  bonus  popu- 
larly approved  in  1948.  Procedures  for  filing  income 
tax  returns  were  simplified,  and  a  $5  tax  on  each 
filer  was  imposed. 

The  school  code  was  revised,  and  $97  million 
appropriated  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Over  $15  million  was  granted  for  mental  health, 
including  camps  and  correctional  programs  for 
children,  new  training  centers  for  attendants,  and 
funds  for  research  Public  assistance  benefits  were 
increased.  The  legislature  also  expanded  the  trunk 
highway  construction  program;  created  a  water 
resources  commission;  increased  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits;  and  created  a  State  government 
reorganization  commission. 

Officers,  1949.  Goxcrnor,  Luther  W.  Youngdahl; 
Lieut.  Governor,  C.  Elmer  Anderson;  Secretary  of 
State,  Mike  Holm;  Attorney  General,  J.  A.  A. 
Burnquist;  State  Treasurer,  Julius  A.  Schmahl; 
State  Auditor,  Stafford  King. 

MINT,  Bureau  of  the.  A  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  which  directs  the  coinage  of 
money  and  supervises  the  activities  of  the  three 
Mints  (Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco), 
the  two  Assay  Officers  ( New  York  and  Seattle),  the 
gold  Bullion  Depository  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  the 
silver  Bullion  Depository  at  West  Point,  New  York. 
Director:  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross. 

MISSISSIPPI.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  46,- 
865  sq.  mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  2,130,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  2,183,796  Chief 
city  (1940  census):  Jackson  (capital),  62,107. 
See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $114,727,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $126,905,000. 

Legislation.  A  special  session  convened  Novem- 
her  14  and  adjourned  December  17.  Called  to  con- 
sider the  report  of  the  Legislative  Highway  Plan- 
ning Committee  created  in  1948,  the  legislature 
adjourned  without  agreement  on  the  question  of 
gasoline  tax  increases.  Authorization  of  a  revised 
highway  program  was  granted. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Fielding  L.  Wright; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Sam  Lumpkin;  Secretary  of  State, 
Heber  A.  Ladner;  Attorney  General,  Greek  L.  Rice; 
State  Treasurer,  Robert  W.  May;  State  Auditor, 
Carl  N.  Craig. 

MISSOURI.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  69,420 
sq.  mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  3,935,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  3,784,664.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Jefferson  City  (capital),  24,- 
268;  St.  Louis,  816,048;  Kansas  City,  399,178.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $225,958,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $211,001,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  5;  following  numerous  recesses 
it  adjourned  sine  die  Jan.  14,  1950.  Record  bi- 
ennial appropriations  of  about  $600  million,  in- 
cluding federal  funds,  were  authorized  but  only 
one  major  tax  change  resulted:  a  2  cent  gasoline 
gallonage  increase  tor  highways  and  rural  roads, 
to  be  voted  on  at  an  Apr.  4,  1950,  referendum. 
Technical  revision  of  the  statutes  was  completed, 
and  a  system  of  continuing  revision  approved.  Ed- 
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ucation  changes  clarify  teacher  retirement  laws, 
enable  high  schools  to  contract  with  each  other  to 
provide  vocational  training,  provide  new  school 
bus  safety  regulations,  and  ban  solicitation  of 
money  from  teachers  by  school  boards. 

Minor  welfare  law  changes  were  made;  a  home 
for  the  senile  was  created;  a  labor  regulatory  law 
was  repealed;  an  absentee  ballot  law  passed;  and 
an  administrative  procedures  act  was  approved. 
The  legislature  also  ratified  the  Illinois-Missouri 
Bi-State  Development  Compact,  the  Missouri- 
Kansas  Boundary  Compact,  a  Tennessee-Missouri 
bridge  compact,  and  authorized  the  United  States 
to  condemn  land  for  U.S.  hospitals. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Forrest  Smith;  Lieut. 
Governor,  James  T.  Blair,  Jr.;  Secretary  of  State, 
Walter  H.  Toberman;  Attorney  General,  J.  E.  Tay- 
lor; State  Treasurer,  M.  E.  Morris;  State  Auditor, 
W.  H.  Holmes. 

MOLYBDENUM.  Consumption  of  molybdenum  prod- 
ucts declined  sharply  in  1949,  in  line  with  the 
lower  rate  of  alloy  steel  production.  Shipments  of 
ferromolybdenum,  molybdic  oxide,  salts,  and  metal 
in  the  first  9  months  were  only  12,148,700  Ib.  of 
contained  molybdenum  (1948:  25,024,700  Ib.). 
Production  and  consumption  of  molybdenum  con- 
centrates were  also  well  below  the  peak  postwar 
year  of  1948.  Production  of  concentrates  in  9 
months  was  17,119,400  Ib.  (1948:  26,706,000  Ib.). 
Consumption  was  16,201,800  Ib.  in  9  months 
(1948:  25,156,000  Ib.).  At  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter,  stocks  of  concentrates  at  mines  and  con- 
verting plants  (17,913,200  Ib.)  were  3,300,000 
Ib.  lower  than  at  the  end  of  1948. 

Molybdenum  concentrates  were  produced  prin- 
cipally in  Utah,  as  a  byproduct  of  copper  mining, 
and  Colorado,  followed  by  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  and  Nevada.  Exports  of  concentrates  in 
the  first  9  months  of  1949  were  3,500,000  Ib.  of 
contained  molybdenum,  55  percent  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  26  percent  to  France  (1948: 
4,100,000  Ib.).  Imports  of  concentrates,  presum- 
ably from  Japan,  were  48,185  Ib. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

MONACO.  A  principality  on  the  Mediterranean, 
surrounded  on  its  land  sides  by  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Alpes-Mari times.  Area:  370  acres.  Popu- 
lation (1946):  19,242.  Chief  towns:  Monaco  (cap- 
ital), La  Condamine,  Monte  Carlo.  The  main 
sources  of  revenue  are  derived  from  the  tourist 
traffic  and  the  gambling  concession  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Budget  (1948):  revenue,  568,376,150  francs;  ex- 
penditure, 571,819,335  francs.  A  ministry  assisted 
by  a  council  of  state  administers  the  country  under 
the  authority  of  the  Prince.  Legislative  power  rests 
with  the  Prince  and  the  national  council  of  12 
members  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  four- 
year  term.  Ruler:  Prince  Rainier  III  (succeeded 
May  9,  1949). 

MONGOLIAN  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  (Outer  Mongolia).  A 

republic,  established  in  1924,  and  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  Chinese  government  on  Jan.  5.  1946. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  north.  Sin- 
kiang  on  the  west,  and  China  on  the  south  ana  east. 
Area:  580,158  square  miles.  Population:  900,000, 
including  100,000  Russians  and  50,000  Chinese. 
Capital:  Ulan  Bator  (Urga),  100,000  inhabitants. 
Buddhist  Lamaism  is  the  chief  form  of  religion. 

Production,  etc.  Most  of  the  country  is  pastoral. 
Some  areas  are  suitable  for  the  production  of 
wheat,  millet,  and  rye.  The  Mongols  being  chiefly 
herdsmen,  livestock,  which  include  sheep,  oxen, 


camels,  and  horses,  are  important.  All  land,  natural 
resources,  factories,  mines,  and  public  utilities  have 
been  nationalized. 

Government.  According  to  the  constitution,  the 
highest  power  is  vested  in  a  parliament  ( the  Great 
Huruldan),  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  From  its 
members  30  are  elected  to  comprise  the  executive 
committee  (Little  Huruldan).  The  committee 
elects  5  of  its  members  to  form  a  board  which  ad- 
ministers state  affairs.  Prime  Minister:  Choi  Bol- 


MONTANA.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  146,997  sq.  mi. 
Population:  (1949  estimate):  521,000,  compared 
with  (1940  census)  559,456.  Chief  cities  (1940 
census):  Helena  (capital),  15,056;  Buttc,  37,081. 
See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $44,903,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $43,750,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  3  and  adjourned  March  4.  De- 
mands for  increased  expenditures  led  to  adoption 
of  a  one  cent  gasoline  tax  increase.  Taxes  and 
fees  were  raised  also  on  alcoholic  beverages  and 
motor  carriers.  The  legislature  initiated  tax-sharing 
in  Montana  by  earmarking  6  percent  of  gross 
liquor  revenues  collected  in  State  liquor  stores  for 
allocation  to  local  governments. 

Important  school  laws  were  adopted  and  local 
school  aid  was  increased  from  $1.5  million  to  $4.3 
million.  The  legislature  also  raised  old-age,  un- 
employment, and  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits; approved  a  constitutional  amendment  to  create 
a  department  of  labor  and  industry;  adopted  civil 
defense  legislation;  and  created  a  resources  devel- 
opment board  to  encourage  new  industrial  and 
business  activity. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  John  W.  Bonner;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Paul  Cannon,  Secretary  of  State,  Sam 
W.  Mitchell;  Attorney  General,  Arnold  H.  Olsen; 
State  Treasurer,  Neil  Fisher;  State  Auditor,  John  J. 
Holmes. 

MOROCCO,  French.  A  protectorate  of  France  com- 
prising about  nine-tenths  of  the  Sherifian  Empire 
in  northwest  Africa.  Area:  153,870  square  miles. 
Population  (1947  census):  8,499,997,  including 
324,997  non-Moroccans  of  whom  266,133  are 
French.  Chief  cities:  Rabat  (administrative  cap- 
ital), 160,800  inhabitants;  Casablanca  550,800, 
Marrakesh  237,800;  Fez  200,900;  Meknes  159,600. 
Morocco's  population  tends  to  increase  at  the  rate 
of  175,000  a  year. 

Government.  In  theory,  the  reigning  Sultan,  Sidi 
Muhammed  ben  Youssef,  of  the  Alawite  dynasty, 
is  an  absolute  monarch  with  supreme  civil  and  re- 
ligious authority  over  his  Moslem  subjects.  In  real- 
ity, the  Protectorate  Treaty  of  Mar.  30,  1912,  and 
its  subsequent  effects  have  given  France — in  the 
person  of  the  Resident-General — both  the  super- 
vision and  exercise  of  governmental  power.  Assist- 
ing the  Sultan  is  a  cabinet  known  as  Makhzen,  con- 
sisting of  the  Grand  Vizier  (presently,  the  non- 
agenarian Hadj  Muhammed  el  Mokri),  the  Vizier 
of  Justice,  the  Vizier  of  Habbous  ( Religious  En- 
dowments), the  Director  of  Protocol,  and  the 
Grand  Vizier's  Delegate  for  Public  Instruction.  The 
French  Resident-General  is  the  Sultan's  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  French  courts  try  cases  in- 
volving foreigners,  while  native  caids  and  pashas, 
under  French  supervision,  are  in  charge  of  local 
justice  and  administration.  Moroccan  participation 
in  the  governmental  process  is  being  permitted 
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slowly  to  increase.  The  United  States  remains  the 
only  country  with  capitulatory  rights,  applicable 
to  all  Americans  and  about  35  protected  Moroccan 
subjects. 

Religion  and  Education.  About  93  percent  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Moslems;  the  rest,  native  Jews  or 
Europeans.  The  majority  speak  Moorish- Arabic; 
Berber,  in  a  number  of  dialects,  is  spoken  by  about 
40  percent,  especially  in  the  mountain  regions. 

A  number  of  schools  of  higher  learning  exist  in 
the  French  zone.  The  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Marocaines  at  Rabat  has  over  2,000  students.  There 
also  exists  an  Institut  Scientifique  CheVifien;  a 
school  for  Moroccan  Administration  was  opened 
at  Rabat  this  year.  The  theological  Kairoween  Uni- 
versity is  highly  regarded  throughout  the  Islamic 
world.  Primary  schooling  is  seriously  lacking.  While 
in  1947,  47,750  European  children  attended  school, 
only  132,750  Moslem  children  (including  9,906 
girls),  altogether  about  Vi2  of  those  of  school  age, 
had  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  classes.  According 
to  the  Courrier  de  France  (April,  1949)  two  Mo- 
roccan scholars  have  succeeded  in  adapting  Braille 
to  Arabic 

Production.  Agriculture  dominates  the  productive 
life  of  Morocco  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  principal 
cereal  crops;  vineyards  covered  44,760  hectars  in 
1947.  Trees,  over  an  area  of  750,000  acres,  includ- 
ed ( 1947 )  9,664,000  olive  trees,  4,095,000  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  2,811,000  date  palms,  and  8,117,- 
000  almond  trees,  in  addition  to  cork  and  cedar. 
Bv  1948,  80,000  hectars  of  arable  land  had  been 
placed  under  irrigation.  Livestock  (1947):  1,326,- 
000  cattle,  7,423,000  sheep,  5,342,000  goats,  162,- 
000  camels,  152,000  horses,  532,000  asses;  140,000 
mules.  The  coast,  abounding  in  fish,  produced  a 
50,863  ton  catch  in  1947 

Exploited  under  a  state  monopoly,  the  produc- 
tion of  phosphate,  Morocco's  principal  mineral, 
amounted  to  2,961,000  metric  tons  in  1947.  Other 
minerals  produced  in  the  same  year  included  (in 
metric  tons):  anthracite,  258,000;  iron  ore,  153,- 
650,  manganese,  103,340;  lead,  29,690;  cobalt, 
2,660,  zinc,  3,370 

Communications.  French  Morocco  has  1,601  km. 
of  railroad,  5,256  km  of  mam  roads  (3,600  of 
these,  tarred);  3,880  km.  secondary  roads;  32,000 
km  of  tracks.  In  1947,  there  were  26,400  telephone 
subscribers.  Two  new  radio  transmitters  completed 
in  September  1949  now  link  the  French  and  Mo- 
roccan radio  networks. 

The  importance  of  Casablanca,  half-way  be- 
tween Brest  and  Dakar,  deserves  special  mention. 
The  only  deep-water  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Morocco,  it  now  handles  5  million  tons  of  freight 
a  year,  or  more  than  Bordeaux.  In  the  last  40  years, 
the  population  of  this  man-made  port  has  increased 
from  25,000  to  nearly  600,000.  As  the  principal 
trading  point  in  French  North  Africa  in  commerce 
with  countries  reached  by  sea,  its  development 
foreshadows  the  complementary  construction,  now 
again  being  surveyea.  of  trans-Saharan  communi- 
cations, to  add  to  the  supplies  of  a  population 
which,  in  the  whole  of  French  North  Africa,  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  375,000  to  400,000  a  year. 

Financ*  and  Trad*.  Revenues  and  expenditures  for 
1949  were  estimated  to  balance  at  24,472  million 
francs.  With  France  continuing  as  Morocco's  most 
important  buyer  and  seller,  Moroccan  imports  in 
1948  amounted  to  $340  million;  exports  to  $181 
million. 

Events,  1949.  The  political  calm  which  this  year 
descended  upon  North  Africa  (see  ALGERIA, 
Events)  lessened  also  in  Morocco  the  frequency 
with  which  symptoms  of  the  underlying  tension  ap- 


peared to  public  view.  Nature  caused  a  greater  stir 
than  any  political  event  when,  toward  the  end  of 
April,  hail,  storm,  and  rain  killed  12  persons,  and 
caused  more  than  2  million  francs  damage. 

Although  1949  had  been  in  Morocco,  as  else- 
where in  the  Maghreb,  a  year  of  fine  harvests,  the 
most  significant  fact  in  the  lives  of  the  vast  majority 
of  its  inhabitants  remained  the  presence  of  poverty. 
The  shortage  of  agricultural  equipment  made  har- 
vesting difficult  even  on  French-owned  farms, 
while  the  cost  of  living  was  often  beyond  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  native  farmer.  More  than 
100,000  native  Moroccans  squatted  in  flimsy  huts 
and  shacks  just  outside  the  prosperous  city  of 
Casablanca.  Increased  government  appropriations 
for  native  housing,  and  the  new  650-bed  Moslem 
hospital  at  Casablanca  opened  early  in  1949,  have 
made  small  inroad  on  this  destitution. 

The  Sultan,  chafing  no  less  than  before  under  the 
exercise  of  French  dominion,  found  the  time  less 
opportune  than  in  other  years  to  speak  out  in  favor 
of  Arab  nationalist  hopes,  though  he  remained  in 
active  contact  with  the  nationalist  parties.  Mean- 
while his  oldest  son,  Prince  Moulay  Hassan,  joined 
in  the  cruise  of  the  French  training-ship  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  When,  upon  the  ship's  arrival  in  Tunisia, 
the  Prince  was  feted  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  the 
French  were  somewhat  embarrassed  to  find  in  this 
ceremony  more  a  political  gesture  of  friendship  to 
the  Sultan,  the  Prince's  father,  than  to  France,  his 
mentor. 

The  native  Jewish  population  of  195,000  was 
steadily  decreasing  as  thousands  of  them  left  for 
the  new  state  of  Israel.  Some  1,300  children  from 
French  North  Africa  have  been  sent  to  France  by 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  education  and  recuperation, 
prior  to  emigration.  Another  200  Jewish  children 
nave  been  sent  from  Morocco  to  Norway  to  recover 
from  tuberculosis  before  continuing  on  the  journey 
to  Israel. 

In  March,  the  President  of  the  American  Trading 
Association  in  Morocco  complained  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate that  French  syndicates,  aided  by  French  regu- 
lations regarding  import  licenses,  were  "freezing 
out"  American  businessmen  in  Morocco  in  violation 
of  U.S.  treaty  rights.  He  charged  that  French-Mo- 
roccan customs  officials,  acting  on  the  assumption 
that  these  Americans  were  buying  goods  with  black 
market  francs,  often  increased  duties  to  150  percent 
instead  of  the  12^  percent  set  by  treaty.  He  asked 
that  EGA  aid  to  France  be  curbed  until  this  situa- 
tion is  remedied.  Though  opponents  of  EGA  legis- 
lation in  the  U.S.  Senate  discussed  this  case  for 
nearly  6  hours,  Administration  supporters,  certain 
of  their  strength,  put  up  few  counterarguments, 
and  defeated  all  attempts  to  qualify  U.S.  aid  to 
French  Morocco,  where  charges  and  countercharg- 
es have  since  continued. — MANFRED  HALPERN 

MOROCCO,  Spanish.  The  northern  and  southwestern 
regions  of  the  Shenfian  Empire.  Area:  18,009 
square  miles  ( not  including  the  five  presidios  under 
Spanish  sovereignty).  Population  (1945  census): 
1,082,009,  of  whom  72,184  were  Europeans  and 
14,196  native  Jews.  Chief  cities:  Tetuan  (capital, 
pop.  73,115  in  1940);  Larache  (36,132);  Alcazar- 
quivir  (33,196);  Sheshawen  (12,397). 

Education.  Most  children  receive  no  formal  school- 
ing; some  schools  for  natives  are  to  be  found  in  the 
larger  towns.  At  Tetuan  exist  two  higher  institutes 
for  native  culture.  In  the  1946  budget,  8  percent 
were  devoted  to  "education  and  culture."  Of  the 
14  million  pesetas  thus  allotted,  10  million  pesetas 
went  to  Spanish  schools,  4  million  pesetas  to  Arab 
education. 
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Production  and  Trado.  Spain  has  recently  begun  ef- 
forts to  increase  agricultural  production  in  her  zone 
where  much  undeveloped  farm  land  is  to  be  found. 
Stock-raising  and  cereal  cultivation  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  natives.  Spanish  nationals  are  mostly  set- 
tled in  towns  and  are  active  in  trade  and  govern- 
ment. Iron  ore  is  mined  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Spanish  zone,  about  1.5  million  tons  being  exported 
yearly  through  the  port  of  Melilla.  Lead,  manga- 
nese ore,  and  antimony  are  other  metals  exported. 
Additional  exports:  cattle,  goatskins,  canned  and 
dried  fish,  esparto  grass,  dwarf-palm  fibre,  some 
lumber,  and  cork.  Principal  imports:  flour,  semo- 
lina, sugar,  tea,  seed  oils,  wines,  liquid  fuels,  soap, 
candles,  cotton  goods.  Foreign  trade  (1947):  im- 
ports, 526,228,484  pesetas;  exports,  168,174,275 
pesetas.  Most  of  this  trade  is  with  Spain. 

Transportation.  There  are  93  km.  of  railroad  with- 
in the  zone  itself,  the  most  important  constituting 
part  of  the  line  from  Fez  to  Tangier.  About  540 
miles  of  road  are  suitable  for  traffic.  No  telephone 
connections,  other  than  by  official  trunk  line,  exist 
between  the  French  zone  and  the  Spanish  zone  of 
Morocco. 

Government.  The  power  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
is  exercised  in  the  Spanish  zone  by  a  Khalifa  ( Sidi 
Mulay  Hassan  ben  el  Mehed),  chosen  by  the  Sul- 
tan from  a  list  of  two  candidates  presented  by  the 
Spanish  government.  The  Khalifa  s  administration 
is  controlled  by  the  Spanish  High  Commissioner 
(Lt.  Gen.  lose  Varela,  appointed  Mar  4,  1945)  in 
Tetuan.  All  criminal  cases  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Spanish  courts,  but  British  and  American 
citizens  remain  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  consular  courts. 

Events,  1949.  This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  remained  poor  and 
without  civil  liberty.  Though  it  was  not  news,  to 
the  inhabitants,  it  remained  the  most  significant 
fact  in  their  lives. 

On  July  11,  the  Spanish  government  announced 
widespread  arrests  following  the  discovery  of  arms 
caches,  and  while  imposing  a  news  blackout  on  the 
zone,  permitted  news  reports  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  an  Arab  nationalist  plot  had  been 
auelched.  Later  reports  made  it  clear,  however, 
that  the  government's  action  had  in  fact  been  di- 
rected against  former  Spanish  Loyalists.  Here,  as 
in  the  rest  of  North  Africa  (see  ALGERIA,  Events), 
Arab  nationalists  did  not  seem  to  think  1949  an  en- 
couraging year  for  protest  action.  Franco,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  the  opportunity  to  fete  King  Ab- 
dullah of  Jordan  during  a  four-day  visit  to  Spain 
beginning  September  5.  Through  his  declaration  of 
friendship  for  the  Arab  ruler,  Franco  appeared 
eager  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  Abd-el-Krim, 
former  leader  of  Rif  rebellion,  now  head  of  the 
Committee  for  North  African  Freedom  in  Cairo. 
Some  also  felt  that  by  this  gesture  of  respect  for 
the  King  of  Jordan,  whose  Palestine  policy  has  put 
him  at  odds  with  the  King  of  Egypt,  the  Spanish 
government  might  be  putting  subtle  pressure  on 
the  latter  to  relax  his  protection  of  Moroccan  politi- 
cal exiles  in  the  Egyptian  capital. 

The  merriest  news  to  come  from  Spanish  Mo- 
rocco was  the  three- week  celebration,  culminating 
June  6  in  the  wedding  of  the  Khalifa  to  his  second 
cousin,  the  Princess  Lal-la  Fatima,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz.  The  festivities,  said  to  have 
cost  11  million  pesetas,  included  free  meals  for  the 
poor,  tribal  dances,  and  parades.  From  Franco,  the 
married  couple  received  a  check  for  one  million 
pesetas.  The  wedding  present  from  the  Spanish 
government  was  an  antique  clock. 

— MANFRED  HALPERN 


MOTION  PICTURES.  The  mid-century,  marking  the 
fiftieth  year  since  the  evolution  of  motion  pictures, 
found  this  industry  a  deeply-rooted  part  of  the  life 
of  millions.  However,  the  movie  makers  faced  many 
problems  in  1949,  and  forecasts,  promising  an  ad- 
verse year  ahead,  were  in  circulation.  There  was 
the  important  issue  with  the  government  in  the 
United  States  of  the  repeal  of  the  20  percent  war 
excise  tax.  The  conflict  was  complicated  by  lo- 
calized drives  among  the  states  ana  cities  to  move 
in  and  take  over  the  20  percent  for  local  levies. 
Prospects  of  foreign  revenues  for  the  American 
studios  remained  as  tangled  as  ever,  being  par- 
ticularly involved  with  British  national  and  empire 
finances,  notably  the  freezing  of  funds,  high  taxes 
and  import  quotas. 

With  all  this,  the  picture  consuming  public, 
scanned  headlines,  but  concerned  itself  little.  Its 
interest  continued  to  bo  entertainment.  Examina- 
tion of  the  actual  figures  on  the  ledgers  well  away 
from  the  pressure  of  popularity  polls  and  critics, 
disclosed  that  there  were  five  really  topmost  pic- 
tures in  terms  of  box  office  gross,  and  so  far  to  the 
top  as  to  be  a  group  unto  themselves  with  no  close 
runners-up.  They  are: 

Johnny  Belinda,  a  Warner  Brothers  picture  with 
Jane  Wyman  and  Lew  Ayres.  A  poignant  melo- 
drama. 

The  Paleface,  by  Paramount,  a  comedy  with 
satirical  bearing  on  the  Western  or  "Action"  school 
of  screen  dramatics,  starring  Bob  Hope  and  Jane 
Russell. 

Red  River,  United  Artists,  a  rampant,  rousing 
super- Western  about  the  Chisholm  Trail,  with  John 
Wayne  and  Montgomery  Clift. 

The  Snake  Pit,  by  20th  Century-Fox,  a  violently 
portrayed  adventure  of  drama  in  insanity  laid  in  an 
asylum.  With  Olivia  De  Havilland. 

The  Three  Musketeers,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
the  well-known  Dumas  tale,  executed  as  a  swash- 
buckling musical  comedy.  With  Lana  Turner  and 
Gene  Kelly. 

In  the  face  of  much  prating  from  critics  and 

Elatform  contenders  about  unsatisfied  demands 
Tom  the  patrons  of  the  screen,  it  was  significant 
that  examination  of  the  diversity  of  these  top  fi\e, 
yields  only  one  categorical  answer.  Entertainment 
The  five  pictures  were  not  laden  with  social  sig- 
nificance, poignant  commentary  or  message  They 
were  rich  in  emotional  reaction  and  swift  changes 
of  tempo  and  mood. 

Further  indication  of  the  catholic  scope  of  public 
preference  was  afforded  by  the  range  in  the  top  ten 
actors  at  the  box  office,  who  were:  Bob  Hope,  Bing 
Crosby,  Abbott  and  Costello,  John  Wayne,  Gary 
Cooper,  Gary  Grant,  Betty  Grable,  Esther  Williams, 
Humphrey  Bogart,  Clark  Gable.  Notable  in  this 
list  was  the  longevity  of  the  fame  of  several.  Clark 
Gable  was  in  the  top  ten  list  for  the  fifteenth  time 
in  the  eighteen  years  of  the  poll.  Bmg  Crosby  has 
been  in  ten  times  and  at  the  top  five  times.  Gary 
Cooper  is  in  for  the  eleventh  time.  With  only  two 
women  appearing  among  the  ten,  it  would  appear 
clear  that  the  controlling  patronage  of  the  screen  re- 
mains, as  always,  with  the  feminine  patrons.  Among 
the  stars  of  the  Western  or  Cowboy  drama,  Roy 
Rogers  and  Gene  Autry  again  hold  first  and  second 
places. 

Canadian  showmen  agreed  in  the  main,  giving 
top  positions  to  Hope  and  Crosby,  but  dropping 
Bogart  and  Gable  to  make  way  for  Clifton  Webb 
and  Danny  Kaye.  The  showmen  of  Britain  desig- 
nated as  topmost,  both  among  British  and  inter- 
national stars,  Anna  Neagle  and  Michael  Wilding. 
They  gave  Bob  Hope  third  position  in  the  inter- 
national list  of  those  playing  the  British  screen,  and 
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set  Danny  Kaye,  who  had  enjoyed  a  vast  success  in 
stage  appearances  in  London  late  in  1949,  in  fourth 
position — a  decision  apparently  not  entirely  de- 
termined by  screen  relevancy.  These  conclusions 
were  from  the  18-year-old  poll  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture exhibitors  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Britain  conducted  by  the  Motion  Picture  Herald, 
which  is  based  on  the  stars'  box  office  appeal  for 
the  year.  This  poll  has  become  an  annual  interna- 
tional event  of  press  and  radio. 

Important  among  the  technological  develop- 
ments of  the  year  was  the  introduction,  in  a  limited 
fashion,  of  a  new  safety  film  stock  for  theatrical 
use  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  It  carried  a 
promise  that  in  time  it  might  remove  the  hazards 
of  film  handling  which  have  complicated  the  art 
and  even  the  architecture  of  exhibition  through  all 
the  years  of  screen  history.  Great  interests  in  color 
continued  to  increase,  with  stirrings  of  development 
in  a  number  of  processes  seeking  to  compete  with 
the  all-dominant  Technicolor.  Foremost  among 
them  appeared  to  be  Ansco,  the  property  of  an 
American  Company  which,  however,  has  consider- 
able German  scientific  background. 

The  chief  concerns  of  the  industry,  aside  from  its 
foreign  market  complexes,  were  in  the  adjustments 
to  the  final  Supreme  Court  decision  in  support  of 
the  anti-trust  judgment  of  the  courts  against  the 
monopolistic  practices  of  varied  sorts  of  the  top- 
most picture  concerns  The  latter,  known  as  the 
"majors"  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Para- 
mount, et  al,  involved  most  importantly  the  di- 
vorcement of  production-distribution  from  exhibi- 
tion. Amid  the  great  flurries  of  readjustment  it 
appeared  that  the  outcome  would  be  that  "the  same 
people  would  be  making  the  same  pictures,  and 
that  the  same  people  would  be  selling  them  to  ^the 
same  people  for  exhibition  to  the  same  public." 

The  most  conspicuous  difference  at  the  end  of 
1949  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  bookkeeping, 
and  some  new  banking  arrangements.  About  this 
time,  Eric  Johnston,  President  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association^  was  quoted  in  remarks  about  the 
industry  being  '  a  lawyer's  paradise."  January  1950 
dawned  on  a  new  legalistic  barrage,  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Society  of  Independent  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  and  Distributors,  under  the  new 
leadership  of  Ellis  Arnall,  against  "buying  com- 
bines." 

"Drive-in"  theaters  to  serve  the  motoring  cus- 
tomers were  markedly  increasing  in  number,  dou- 
bling in  1949  from  the  700  of  the  year  before  and 
promising  to  double  again  in  1950.  Significantly, 
the  increasing  investments  and  expensive  installa- 
tions were  being  made  by  experienced  showmen 
already  well-entrenched  with  circuits  of  orthodox 
theaters. 

Occasional  tentative  exploratory  and  experi- 
mental efforts  were  being  made  in  large-screen 
theater  television,  under  conditions  of  decided 
limitation.  It  was  expected  that  the  year  to  come 
would  see  provision  for  regularly  established  and 
allocated  channels  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  behalf  of  the  hampered  develop- 
ment of  the  art.  In  reports  of  television  progress, 
there  was  much  blowing  of  optimism  on  small  coals 
of  fact.  The  outlook  was  more  encouraging  than 
the  achievement  to  date.  Meanwhile,  television  in 
the  home  grew  rapidly  and  in  some  areas  was 
credited  with  discernable  influence  on  theater  box 
offices. 

Flurries  of  gossip,  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  scandal,  together  with  the  adverse  press 
of  ten  years  of  anti-trust  litigation,  have  culminated 
in  the  formation  of  a  public  relations  committee 


announced  in  December  as  the  Conference  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  Organizations,  otherwise  COMPO. 

Turning  to  the  subject  matter  of  1949's  crop  of 
pictures,  one  is  struck  by  the  sudden  gust  of  dra- 
matic attention  to  the  problems  of  and  about  the 
American  Negro,  with  at  least  five  major  produc- 
tions on  this  theme,  including  Lost  Boundaries, 
from  William  L.  White's  story,  produced  by  Louis 
De  Rochemont,  and  Pinku,  from  a  novel  by  Sid 
Rickets  Sumner,  directed  by  Elia  Kazan  and  pro- 
duced by  parry!  Zanuck.  Both  were  notably  suc- 
cessful. William  Faulkner's  Intruder  in  the  Dust 
produced  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  also  rated 
highly  in  this  category. 

There  was  national  significance,  too,  in  the  vote 
of  the  New  York  Film  Critics  fifteenth  annual  con- 
clave of  judgment  wherein  they  voted  top  honors 
to  the  following:  Best  English-speaking  picture, 
All  the  King's  Men;  best  male  performance, 
Broderick  Crawford  as  Willie  Stark  in  that  picture; 
best  female  performance,  Olivia  De  Havifland  in 
Paramount's  The  Heiress;  best  direction,  Carol 
Reed  for  the  British  film  The  Fallen  Idol;  and  best 
foreign  language  picture,  The  Bicycle  Thief,  an 
Italian  picture  produced  and  directed  by  Vittorio 
de  Sica. 

On  the  whole,  the  critics  found  1949  the  best 
year  since  the  war  for  exceptional  films.  Among 
the  outstanding  films,  were: 

All  the  Kings  Men.  Brodcrick  Crawford,  as  the 
Huey  Long-like  politician  earned  the  universal 
plaudits  of  the  critics.  Mercedes  McCambridge  and 
John  Ireland  were  also  particularly  excellent  in 
this  dramatization  of  Robert  Penn  Warren's  novel. 

Battleground.  Dore  Schary's  moving  tribute  to 
the  infantry  men  who  fought  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  Few  war  pictures  have  ever  conveyed  the 
terror,  humor  and  understanding  of  men  at  war  as 
well. 

A  Letter  to  Three  Wives.  An  account,  both 
humorous  and  pathetic  of  the  precarious  marital 
lives  of  three  families.  A  tightly  woven  tale,  with 
excellent  direction  by  Joseph  Mankiewicz,  the  film 
boasted  brilliant  performances  by  all  the  cast, 
notably  Paul  Douglas,  Ann  Sothern,  Linda  Darnell 
and  Jeanne  Grain. 

Command  Decision.  An  outspoken  war  drama 
adapted  by  William  R.  Laidlaw  and  George  Froe- 
schel  from  the  play  by  William  Wister  Haines, 
directed  by  the  late  Sam  Woods,  and  ruggedly 
portrayed  by  Clark  Gable,  Walter  Pidgeon  and 
Van  Johnson. 

The  Quiet  One.  A  semi-documentary  drama  of 
a  small  Harlem  Negro  boy  rejected  by  his  family 
and  rendered  a  "problem  child,"  this  was  an  elo- 
quent revelation,  in  cinematic  form,  of  child-rais- 
ine.  Written  by  Helen  Levitt,  Janice  Loeb  and 
Sidney  Meyers. 

Other  American-made  dramas  which  have  been 
commended  were:  Champion,  City  across  the 
River,  Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships,  The  Hasty  Heart, 
The  Set  Up,  Twelve  O'clock  High,  White  Heat, 
and  Yellow  Sky. 

Outstanding  foreign-made  films,  released  during 
the  year  1949,  included: 

The  Bicycle  Thief.  This  Italian  film  produced 
and  directed  by  Vittorio  de  Sica  was  an  all-time 
great  of  the  international  screen.  Lambcrto  Mag- 
giorani,  who  portrays  the  Italian  worker  searching 
desperately  for  his  bicycle,  is  near  perfect. 

Devil  in  the  Flesh.  From  France,  directed  and 
adapted  from  Raymond  Radiguet's  novel,  is  a 
compassionate  and  sensitive  view  of  the  adulterous 
romance  between  a  17-year  old  schoolboy  and  a 
soldier's  wife. 
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The  Fatten  Idol  Written  for  the  screen  by 
Grahame  Greene  and  directed  and  produced  by 
Carol  Reed.  The  story  was  not  only  charming  in 
its  portrayal  of  a  precocious  child,  but  was  both 
sophisticated  and  violent.  Sir  Ralph  Richardson, 
Michele  Morgan  and  Bobby  Henrey,  the  child,  all 
give  distinctive  performances. 

Quartet.  Taken  from  four  of  Somerset  Maugham's 
short  stories,  this  film  represented  light  English 
humor  at  its  best. 

The  Affair  Blum,  from  Germany;  the  British 
comedy,  Tight  Little  Island;  the  Polish  drama,  Last 
Stop;  the  German  film,  Germany,  Year  Zero;  the 
Italian,  The  Earth  Cries  Out;  the  British-made  The 
Third  Man;  and  the  French  film  Manon,  are  all 
exceptional  in  the  field  of  dramatic  art. 

— TERRY  RAMSAYE 

MOTORBOATINO.  Wild  Bill  Cantrell  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  annexed  major  honors  in  one  of  the  busiest 
years  in  the  annals  of  power-boat  racing,  capturing 
the  Gold  Gup,  Silver  Gup,  National  Sweepstakes, 
and  President's  Gup.  Cantrell  piloted  My  Sweetie, 
owned  by  Horace  E.  Dodge. 

Cantrell  won  the  Gold  Gup  classic  at  Detroit 
early  in  July,  piling  up  1,425  points  against  1,300 
for  R.  Stanley  Dollar,  Jr.'s  Sktp-a-Long,  which  was 
second  in  each  of  three  heats.  The  Louisville  dare- 
devil returned  to  Detroit  in  September  and  pushed 
My  Sweetie  to  a  mark  of  81.974  mph  in  the  second 
and  final  heat  to  win  the  Silver  Cup.  Then  Cantrell 
won  the  President's  Cup  on  the  Potomac,  averaging 
78.51  mph  for  the  15  miles  and  83.13  on  the  first 
lap,  both  record  times  for  the  event. 

The  famous  Harmsworth  Trophy  was  taken  by 
Stanley  Dollar  with  his  Skip-a-Long  at  Detroit. 
Dollar  won  in  a  run-off  with  Tack  Schafer's  Such 
Crust  after  each  had  annexed  one  heat.  Skip-a- 
Lone  later  sank  at  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.  The  Har- 
wooa  Trophy  race  around  Manhattan  Island  was 
taken  by  George  Sarant  of  Frceport,  L.I.,  driving 
Etta,  who  won  the  28-mile  test  at  64.4  mph  to 
lower  the  mark  of  51  mph  set  by  Cantrell  in 
1948.  Cantrell  did  not  defend  his  title.  Second 
place  went  to  Guy  Lombardo  driving  his  Tempo 
VI,  while  Joe  Van  Blerck,  Jr.,  was  third  with  Aljo. 

Victor  Scott  of  Levittown,  L.I.,  captured  the  Al- 
bany-New York  grind  of  104  miles.  Scott  was 
clocked  in  3  hours,  28  minutes,  14  seconds  in  lead- 
ing home  a  field  of  302  rivals.  Driving  a  new  out- 
board rig,  Scott  finished  7^6  minutes  ahead  of  Au- 
gust Nigh  of  Oceanside,  L.I.,  who  also  piloted  a 
Class  F  boat.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

MOTOR  VEHICLES.  The  most  stabilized  operations  in 
its  history  were  achieved  during  1949  by  the  auto- 
motive industry.  Production  moved  at  a  fast  pace 
throughout  the  entire  year,  sales  kept  right  on  the 
heels  of  production,  and  employees  worked  longer, 
steadier  and  were  paid  more  money  than  in  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  was  the  attain- 
ment of  the  long  sought  goal  of  production  in  a 
single  year  of  more  than  6  million  new  motor  vehi- 
cles. Automotive  manufacturers  turned  out  6.2  mil- 
lion new  passenger  cars,  motor  trucks  and  buses. 

However,  the  industry  exported  fewer  vehicles 
in  1949  and  replacement  parts  and  truck  output 
was  reduced.  Production  got  off  to  a  strong  start  in 
January,  1949,  increased  in  following  months,  and 
reached  the  high  point  in  August  when  657,664 
units  were  built.  Not  a  single  month  fell  below  the 
320,000  mark. 

Normal  seasonal  patterns  of  automotive  sales  and 
output  were  noticeably  changed  in  1949,  pointing 


up  the  strong  national  economy  and  the  heavy  de- 
mand for  new  vehicles.  Ordinarily,  sales  build  up 
slowly  in  winter  months,  spurt  in  the  spring  and 
reach  their  peak  in  June  before  drastically  falling 
off  in  August  and  September.  In  1949.  August  and 
September  were  the  biggest  months  of  the  year. 

The  entire  output  for  1949  was  estimated  at 
5,075,000  passenger  cars  and  1,125.000  motor 
trucks  and  buses — 17  percent  above  the  previous 
year  and  15  percent  ahead  of  1929's  previous  rec- 
ord output  of  5,358,420  vehicles.  Truck  and  bus 
production  in  1949  was  46  percent  above  1929,  six 
percent  higher  than  1941,  but  18  percent  below  the 
peak  year  of  1948.  Replacement  parts  production 
fell  off  about  20  percent  in  1949,  as  compared  with 
a  year  earlier. 

Foreign  Production.  Meanwhile  foreign  production 
of  motor  vehicles  was  also  showing  some  improve- 
ment over  recent  years.  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1949  produced  more  than 
452,732  new  vehicles,  an  8  percent  increase  over 
the  comparable  period  of  1948.  France  turned  out 
an  estimated  300,000  units  in  the  year  1949,  an  in- 
crease of  51  percent  above  1948. 

Registrations  in  th«  U.S.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
motor  vehicle  registrations  totaled  43.9  million,  in- 
cluding 35.7  million  passenger  cars,  8  million 
trucks,  and  over  200,000  motor  buses.  Current  reg- 
istrations top  1948  by  2.7  million  units  and  1941 
by  more  than  9  million.  California,  with  a  28  per- 
cent increase  in  passenger  car  registrations  over 
1941,  leads  the  nation  with  3,350,000  cars  in  opera- 
tion. New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois 
follow  in  that  order  in  terms  of  total  registrations 
of  passenger  cars.  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
however,  show  the  greatest  percentage  increases  in 
car  registrations,  ranging  from  40  to  49  percent 
above  1941. 

Employment  in  U.S.  Employment  in  motor  vehicle, 
body  and  parts  plants  averaged  780,000  during 
1949.  More  than  650,000  were  production  workers, 
who  worked  on  the  average  just  under  40  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  Hourly  rates,  weekly 
and  annual  payrolls  all  established  new  record 
highs  for  the  industry. 

U.S.  Exports.  The  industry's  export  markets  con- 
tinued to  fall  off  during  1949,  as  more  and  more 
foreign  countries  tightened  restrictions  to  conserve 
their  "dollar  supplies."  Only  about  280,000  new 
motor  vehicles  were  shipped  overseas  during  the 
year,  or  less  than  five  percent  of  total  production. 
The  total  was  36  percent  below  1948. 

South  American  countries,  particularly  Brazil 
and  Venezuela,  were  among  the  top  importers  of 
American  trucks.  South  Africa  imported  the  largest 
number  of  U.S.  passenger  cars,  followed  by  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Ha- 
waii and  Brazil. 

Tax**.  Special  taxes  paid  by  American  motorists 
reached  another  new  high  of  about  $3,700  million 
for  1949,  compared  with  $3,400  million  in  1948, 
less  than  $2,200  million  in  1941.  and  $850  million 
in  1929.  The  1949  totals  included  $1,274  million 
in  federal  excises,  $1,450  million  in  state  gasoline 
taxes,  $810  million  in  state  license  fees,  and  about 
$195  million  in  special  local  taxes  and  tolls.  The 
nation's  8  million  motor  trucks,  which  account  for 
about  one-sixth  of  the  motor  vehicles  in  use,  paid 
one-third  of  the  total  tax  bill. 

Pas»*ng«r  Cor  Ag«.  At  the  end  of  1949,  the  aver- 
age age  of  passenger  cars  in  use  was  8.4  years,  a 
slight  decline  from  the  8.8  years  average  age  in 
1948  and  9  years  in  both  1946  and  1947.  Before 
the  war,  the  average  age  of  U.S.  passenger  cars  was 
5.5  years.  — WILLIAM  J.  CRONIN 
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MOZAMBIQUE  (Pprtu0nM«  East  Africa).  A  Portuguese 
colonial  possession  in  southeast  Africa  comprising 
the  4  provinces  of  Sul  do  Save,  Manica  and  Sofala, 
Zambezia,  and  Niassa.  Total  area:  297,731  square 
miles.  Population:  5,030,179  natives  (1940),  60,- 
115  non-natives  (1945),  and  31,221  Europeans. 
Estimated  1947  population:  6,116,000.  Capital: 
Lourenco  Marques  (pop.  47,390).  Education 
(1947):  926  primary  schools  with  137,318  pupils, 
1  secondary  school  with  793  students,  and  48  pro- 
fessional schools  with  4,782  students.  There  are  3 
colleges  with  122  students. 

Production,  «tc.  Principal  products  are:  sugar, 
copra,  bananas,  groundnuts,  and  sisal.  Timber  tea, 
cotton,  maize,  and  ivory  are  important  products. 
Mineral  output  includes  gold,  silver,  samarskite, 
and  coal.  During  1947,  6  uranium  and  3  asbestos 
deposits  were  discovered.  Foreign  trade  ( 1947:  9 
mos.  actual,  3  mos.  est.):  imports  1,203,866,000 
escudos;  exports  1,092,000,000  escudos.  There  are 
some  14,000  miles  of  highways. 

Government.  Budget  (1947):  revenue  1,110,787,- 
000  escudos;  expenditure  1,055,054,000  escudos. 
A  governor  general  heads  the  administration  of  the 
colony  and  each  of  the  provinces  is  headed  by  a 
governor.  There  is  a  government  council  (com- 
posed of  the  provincial  governors,  official  elected 
members,  and  the  commanding  general)  and  an 
executive  council. 

MUSCAT  and  OMAN.  An  independent  sultanate  in 
southeastern  Arabia.  Area:  82,000  square  miles. 
Population  (est  ) :  550,000,  mainly  Arabs,  but  with 
a  strong  infusion  of  Negro  blood  near  the  coast. 
Chief  towns.  Muscat  (capital),  4,200  inhabitants; 
Matrah  (chief  commercial  center),  8,500.  On  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman  is  the  port  of 
Gwadur  which  is  a  possession  of  the  sultanate. 
Chief  products:  dates  (1945-46  export  Rs8,473.- 
200),  pomegranates,  limes,  and  dried  fish.  Camels 
are  raised  by  the  inland  tribes.  Trade  ( 1946-47 ) : 
imports  Rsl8  530,300,  exports  Rsl7,134,500.  Trade 
is  mainly  witn  India.  Rice,  sugar,  wheat,  and  coffee 
are  the  principal  imports.  Muscat  is  the  only  port 
of  call  for  steamers.  Pack  animals  are  used  for  in- 
land transport.  There  is  a  motor  road  connecting 
Muscat  and  Matrah  and  extending  to  Kalba.  Roads 
suitable  for  motor  vehicles  join  Hagar,  Bosher,  and 
Qanyat  with  Matrah.  The  annual  revenue  is  esti- 
mated at  Rs700,000.  Sultan:  Sir  Saiyid  Said  bin 
Taimur. 

MUSIC.  During  the  first  half  of  1949  politics  dom- 
inated the  musical  spotlight  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  musician  to  ignite  the  sparks  of  political 
controversy  was  the  German  pianist,  Walter  Giese- 
king. Booked  to  tour  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Gieseking  ar- 
rived in  New  York  City  in  mid-Tanuary.  However, 
it  had  not  been  forgotten  here  that  during  the  en- 
tire Nazi  regime  Gieseking  had  maintained  his  per- 
manent home  in  Wiesbaden  and  had  enjoyed  the 
favors  of  high  Nazi  officials.  Also  that,  during  the 
war  years,  he  had  enlisted  his  art  in  the  Nazi  war 
effort. 

His  return  to  this  country  precipitated  such  vio- 
lent opposition  not  only  among  musicians  and  or- 
ganizations, but  even  among  some  members  of 
Congress,  that  upon  his  arrival,  an  investigation  by 
agents  of  the  Immigration  Service  was  launched. 
He  was  ''placed  on  parole,"  though  it  was  not  quite 
clear  what  the  parole  enjoined  him  from  doing.  A 
few  hours  later,  the  Department  of  Justice  an- 
nounced that  a  full  hearing  of  his  case  would  take 
place.  In  the  face  of  these  developments,  the  pianist 


cancelled  his  American  tour  and  immediately  board- 
ed a  plane  back  to  Europe. 

Hardly  had  the  echoes  of  this  incident  subsided 
when  another  German  musician  burst  into  the 
American  news.  A  rumor  leaked  out  that  Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler,  the  eminent  conductor  whose  inti- 
mate associations  with  the  official  Nazi  government 
had  long  been  subject  here  to  severe  criticism,  had 
been  engaged  as  musical  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  1949-50. 

When  the  orchestra's  directors  refused  to  commit 
themselves  one  way  or  another  on  this  appointment, 
yet  refused  to  disown  the  report  entirely,  a  con- 
certed movement  to  block  this  engagement  was  set 
into  motion  in  Chicago.  The  pressure  became  so 
great  that  the  management  of  the  Chicago  Orches- 
tra was  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  it.  It  confessed 
that  Furtwaengler  had,  indeed,  been  considered 
for  at  least  a  major  portion  of  the  following  season, 
but  that,  in  view  of  the  bitterness  that  had  been 
aroused,  this  plan  had  been  discarded. 

The  brilliant  Wagnerian  soprano,  Kirsten  Flag- 
stad  (for  two  years  a  victim  of  attacks  by  anti- 
Nazis,  though  they  did  not  prevent  her  from  giving 
concerts  here)  was  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
bitter  storms  to  hit  musical  San  Francisco.  Engaged 
by  the  San  Francisco  Opera  for  the  fall  of  1949, 
and  for  her  first  American  appearances  in  opera 
since  the  war,  Mme.  Flagstad  aroused  an  internal 
war  within  the  ranks  of  the  company.  Influenced 
by  anti-Nazi  groups,  the  directors  banned  the  pro- 
jected Flagstad  appearances.  The  trustees  proceed- 
ed to  revoke  this  ban.  The  directors  then  announced 
that  if  Mme.  Flagstad  appearances  were  forced 
upon  them  by  the  trustees,  they  would  pioceed  to 
cancel  the  entire  opera  season.  Ultimately,  the  pow- 
erful trustees  proved  victorious.  The  season  was  not 
cancelled;  Mine  Flagstad  appeared  in  two  Wagne- 
rian music-dramas,  scoring  a  great  personal  tri- 
umph. 

Not  all  of  the  political  squabbles  in  music  cen- 
tered around  ex-Nazis  or  ex-Nazi  sympathizers. 
The  cold  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  repercussions  in  musical  circles 
as  well.  It  was  responsible  for  the  frigid  reception 
accorded  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous and  popular  of  Soviet  composers,  when  in 
March  he  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Conference  for  World  Peace  held  in  New  York.  It 
was  also  responsible  for  the  sudden  revocation  of 
his  visa  when,  at  the  termination  of  the  Conference, 
Shostakovich  intended  to  travel  and  lecture  through- 
out the  country. 

The  tensions  of  the  times  were  also  responsible 
for  a  bitter  conflict  waged  around  the  provocative 
personality  of  the  left-wing  Negro  singer,  Paul 
Robeson.  A  scheduled  outdoor  concert  in  Peekskill, 
on  August  27,  aroused  local  inhabitants  to  concert- 
ed action.  They  barricaded  the  scene  of  the  concert, 
allowing  no  one  to  enter.  Aroused  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  performing,  Robeson  announced 
that  he  would  sing  in  Peekskill  the  following  week, 
and  that  he  and  his  followers  would  be  ready  to 
fight  for  his  constitutional  right  to  appear. 

This  performance  took  place  without  incident. 
But  when  the  concert  was  over,  organized  local 
mobs  attacked  the  departing  buses  and  automobiles 
with  bricks  and  stones.  A  storm  of  protest  at  once 
arose  throughout  the  country  condemning  such 
mob  action,  and  accusing  local  police  of  negligence 
in  carrying  put  their  duties.  Governor  Dewey  or- 
dered a  full  investigation,  which  had  not  been  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  announced  that  it 
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would  defend  any  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Robeson 
concert  who  might  be  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury; 
and  135  people  filed  notices  in  the  State  Court  of 
Claims  of  their  intention  to  sue  the  State  for  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  the  not. 

Concert  and  Operatic  Activity.  The  orchestral  pic- 
ture changed  as  new  conductors  replaced  old  ones. 
In  Boston,  on  April  30,  Serge  Koussevitzky  brought 
down  his  baton  on  the  final  chords  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  with  which  gesture  a  symphonic 
epoch  came  to  an  end.  It  was  Dr.  Koussevitzky 's 
farewell  performance  as  music  director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he  held  with  such 
incomparable  distinction  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  following  fall,  Charles  Munch  took  over 
the  orchestra,  and  with  his  first  few  concerts  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  a  great  personal  following. 

In  New  York  City,  Bruno  Walter  resigned  as 
"musical  adviser"  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Two  conductors  now  shared 
the  musical  direction  of  that  orchestra:  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  Dimitri  Mitropoulos.  To  assume  his 
New  York  post,  Mitropoulos  resigned  as  musical 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  His  job  in 
Minneapolis  was  taken  over  by  Antal  Dorati,  for- 
merly of  the  Dallas  Symphony;  and  Dorati,  in  turn, 
was  replaced  in  Texas  by  young  Walter  Hendl,  now 
undertaking  his  first  full-time  conductorial  assign- 
ment. 

Other  changes  on  the  conductor's  platform  in- 
cluded: Howard  Mitchell  became  musical  director 
of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  succession  to  Hans  Kmdler  who  had 
resigned  shortly  before  his  death;  Robert  Lawrence 
replaced  John  Barnett  as  principal  conductor  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Symphony;  and  Ezra  Rachlin  suc- 
ceeded Hendrick  H.  Buytendorp  with  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  Philharmonic. 

Three  important  symphony  orchestras  ceased  op- 
erations during  the  year  In  Detroit,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  was  due  principally  to 
internal  dissension  between  orchestra  men  and  tneir 
conductor,  Dr.  Karl  Krueger.  When  Dr.  Krueger 
finally  handed  in  his  resignation,  the  orchestra's 
sponsor,  Henry  Reichhold,  announced  he  would  no 
longer  support  the  organization. 

Economic  problems  brought  about  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Philharmonic  which 
for  a  decade  had  been  brilliantly  led  by  Izler  Solo- 
mon, and  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Symphony  conduct- 
ed by  Werner  Janssen.  A  fourth  orchestra — the  Bal- 
timore (Md. )  Symphony — might  also  have  been 
forced  to  dissolve  if  a  radical  financial  reorganiza- 
tion had  not  been  hurriedly  instituted  in  which  city 
government  collaborated  with  local  business  groups 
to  pay  the  bills. 

Indeed,  during  the  year,  several  major  American 
orchestras  were  beginning  to  feel  financial  duress. 
Falling  off  in  box-office  receipts,  the  loss  in  radio 
sponsorship,  and  increased  costs,  all  combined  to 
intensify  the  struggle  for  survival.  One  solution  was 
presented  in  Philadelphia  where  the  city  govern- 
ment provided  a  grant  of  $50,000  in  return  for  sev- 
eral free  educational  concerts.  Another,  and  even 
more  feasible,  solution  was  posed  by  several  edi- 
torial writers:  the  exception  of  every  symphony 
orchestra  from  government  and  local  taxes,  since  in 
many  cases  the  deficits  represented  the  amounts 
paid  out  in  taxes. 

In  the  field  of  opera,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
news  of  the  year  in  the  United  States  was  provided 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  in  its  an- 
nouncement that  the  season  of  1949-50  would  be 
the  last  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Johnson.  His 
twenty-fifth,  and  last,  season  was  planned  as  a  par- 


ticularly active  one,  marked  by  several  important 
revivals  and  debuts.  Rudolf  Bing,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Glyndebourne  Opera  Company  and  di- 
rector of  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  was  chosen  as 
Johnson's  successor. 

Two  of  the  successful  debuts  of  the  year  at  the 
Metropolitan  took  place  on  the  same  evening  and 
in  the  same  opera.  The  opera  was  Richard  Strauss' 
Salome  in  which  Ljuba  Welitsch  made  her  Amer- 
ican bow  in  a  sensational  interpretation  of  the  title 
role;  in  the  orchestral  pit  a  new  Metropolitan  con- 
ductor, Fritz  Reiner,  was  also  giving  a  magnetic 
account  of  himself.  Among  the  other  new  singers 
heard  during  the  year,  the  most  important  was  the 
soprano,  Erna  Berger,  introduced  to  America  in 
Rigoletto.  The  conductor's  corps  was  further 
strengthened  with  the  addition  of  Jonal  Perlea, 
from  La  Scala  in  Milan. 

But  not  all  of  the  year's  important  operatic  activ- 
ity took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Kirsten  Flagstad  returned  to  the  operatic  stage, 
after  a  hiatus  of  almost  a  decade,  in  San  Francisco, 
and  once  again  magnetized  her  audiences  in  her 

Ehenomenal  interpretations  of  the  roles  of  Brunn- 
ilde  ( m  Die  Watkure )  and  Isolde.  The  controver- 
sy attending  her  engagement  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. 

Several  unusual  operatic  novelties  were  wit- 
nessed in  some  of  the  lesser  houses.  The  New  York 
City  Opera  Company  brilliantly  revived  Prokofiev's 
The  Love  of  Three  Oranges,  which  had  not  been 
seen  in  this  country  since  its  premiere  in  1921.  A 
witty,  sometimes  trenchant,  satire  on  opera  itself, 
Prokofiev's  work  proved  to  be  exceptional  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  exceptional  music 

At  Tanglewood,  Mass.,  the  opera  school  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  gave  the  American  pre- 
miere of  Benjamin  Britten's  often  rowdy  comic 
opera,  Albert  Herring.  Though  by  no  means  of  the 
stature  of  Peter  Grimes,  the  new  opera  had  enough 
charm  and  vitality  to  make  for  pleasurable  listen- 
ing. In  New  York  City,  the  Lemonade  Opera  Com- 
pany reached  into  the  distant  past  to  resurrect  a 
long-forgotten  comic  opera  by  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
The  Stranger,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  slight 
work,  indeed,  even  though  rich  in  pleasing  melo- 
dies. 

Some  new  American  operas  were  heard  during 
the  year.  The  most  notable  was  Regina,  Marc  Blitz- 
stein  powerful  musical  adaptation  of  Lillian  Hell- 
man's  play,  The  Little  Foxes — introduced  not  at  an 
opera  house  but  in  a  Broadway  theater.  In  a  score 
that  is  a  melange  of  many  different  styles — from 
Spirituals  to  New  Orleans  jazz,  from  lilting  tunes 
to  melodies  of  gripping  emotional  intensity — the 
hatreds  and  evils  of  an  embittered  and  rapacious 
household  are  evoked  with  unforgettable  force. 

Douglas  Moore's  White  Wings,  presented  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  an  admirable  recreation  of 
the  Philip  Barry  play,  significant  both  for  its  me- 
lodic robustness  and  sound  dramatic  values.  Less 
impressive  were  Ernst  Bacon's  A  Drum/in  Legend, 
burdened  by  an  incredibly  silly  libretto,  and  Wil- 
liam Grant  Still's  The  Troubled  Island;  the  former 
was  seen  at  the  American  Music  Festival  at  Colum- 
bia University,  while  the  latter  was  a  presentation 
of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company. 

Several  major  operas  were  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe.  Arthur  Bliss*  The  Olympians,  with  li- 
bretto by  J.  B.  Priestley,  was  the  first  new  opera 
performed  at  Covent  Garden  since  the  war.  As 
such,  it  aroused  considerable  interest;  the  general 
critical  reaction  to  it  was  that  it  succeeded  in  living 
up  to  the  high  expectations  encouraged  by  an  opera 
written  by  two  great  English  creative  figures. 
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In  Stockholm,  Heinrich  Sutenneister's  Raskolni- 
koff — based  on  Dostoyevsky's  novel,  Crime  and 
Punishment — was  described  as  "one  of  the  put- 
standing  dramatic  presentations  of  our  time/'  High- 
ly favorable,  too,  was  the  response  to  The  Black 
Spider  by  Willy  Burkhardt,  produced  at  the  Mu- 
nicipal Opera  in  Zurich,  and  Ildebrando  Pizzetti's 
new  opera,  Vanna  Luppa,  seen  at  the  Florence  May 
Music  Festival. 

N»w  Music.  Of  the  new  musical  works  heard  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  most  important,  outside  the  field 
of  opera,  was  introduced  not  in  this  country  but  in 
Holland,  at  the  Holland  Music  Festival.  It  was  Ben- 
jamin Britten's  musical  apotheosis  of  the  vernal 
season,  Spring  Symphony.  Built  around  fourteen  fa- 
mous English  poems  about  the  springtime,  this 
symphony  drew  its  spirit  from  the  English  madri- 
galists  of  old,  and  radiated  warmth,  beauty,  and  an 
intoxicating  feeling  of  joy. 

It  was  written  on  a  commission  from  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Foundation,  and  its  American  premiere  took 
place  last  summer  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction. 

Leonard  Bernstein's  second  symphony,  The  Age 
of  Anxiety — the  premiere  of  which  took  place  last 
spring  in  Boston,  with  Serge  Kousscvitzky  conduct- 
ing— was,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  of  the  new 
symphonic  works  heard  in  this  country  It  was  in- 
spired by  a  poem  of  W.  H.  Auden,  and  proved  to 
be  musie  of  great  communicative  power  and  poetic 
feeling.  It  received  the  Hornblit  Award  of  $1,000. 

The  Third  Symphony  of  Randall  Thompson  and 
David  Diamond's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  were  both 
heard  for  the  first  time  at  the  American  Music  Fes- 
tival  at  Columbia  University.  Both  were  works  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  The  symphony  was  im- 
pressive for  its  sound  construction,  the  inexorable 
logic  of  its  musical  thinking,  and  sound  musician- 
ship; the  concerto  had  great  emotional  intensity. 

Igor  Stravinsky's  new  Mass,  for  mixed  chorus 
and  ten  wind  instruments,  was  complex  music, 
evocative  of  old  contrapuntal  styles  and  yet  filled 
with  dissonant  counterpoint.  Though  a  religious 
work,  it  lacked  spiritual  values,  and  proved  more 
interesting  for  its  technical  astuteness  than  for  ar- 
tistic impact. 

Of  the  major  new  European  works  introduced  in 
this  country,  the  most  significant — besides  the  Brit- 
ten symphony,  already  spoken  about — was  the 
Sixth  Symphony  by  Serge  Prokofiev,  which  was 
performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Sympho- 
ny under  Stokowski.  It  was  this  work  which,  two 
years  ago,  was  singled  out  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union 
for  attack  on  the  grounds  of  cerebralism.  Actually, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  economical  and  assimilable 
of  Prokofiev's  later  symphonic  works,  written  with 
simplicity  and  directness,  and  filled  with  warm  feel- 
ing and  rich  melodies. 

Olivier  Messiaen's  ten-movement  symphony,  Tu- 
rangalila,  was  introduced  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Leonard  Bernstein.  A  Gargantuan 
work  calling  for  an  extraordinarily  large  orchestra, 
Turangalila  is  a  paean  to  love;  but  love  is  apotheo- 
sized not  through  luscious  melodies  and  harmonies, 
but  through  a  vast  interplay  of  rhythms.  The  sym- 
phony proved  to  be  extremely  noisy  and  extremely 
complex,  on  first  hearing  at  any  rate  it  was  a  gar- 
rulous bore. 

Among  the  new  musical  works  heard  in  Europe 
the  most  impressive  were:  Frank  Martin's  oratorio, 
Golgotha,  inspired  by  Rembrandt,  and  heard  over 
the  Swiss  Radio;  Vladimir  Vogel's  epic  oratorio, 
Thy  Claes,  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Florence 
May  Music  Festival;  and  Ernest  Bloch's  Concerto 


Symphonique,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  introduced 
by  Corinne  Lacomble,  at  the  Edinburgh  Music 
Festival. 

Festivals.  A  major  new  festival  emerged  in  this 
country:  in  Aspen,  Colorado.  Between  June  27  and 
July  18,  some  of  the  foremost  Goethe  scholars  of 
our  time  met  in  Aspen  to  honor  the  bicentenary  of 
the  poet's  birth;  among  them  was  the  philosopner- 
musician,  Albert  Schweitzer,  on  his  first  visit  here. 
In  conjunction  with  these  meetings  there  took 
place,  in  a  newly  built  amphitheater,  two  cycles  of 
concerts  by  numerous  distinguished  concert  artists 
and  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  under  Mitropoulos; 
a  portion  of  the  musical  activity  was  devoted  to 
music  inspired  by  Goethe.  The  success  of  this  ven- 
ture inspired  its  sponsors  to  maintain  Aspen  as  a 
musical  festival  town  each  summer. 

At  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  in  Lenox,  Mass., 
the  activity  followed  a  familiar  groove.  Highlights 
were  the  American  premieres  of  Britten's  Spring 
Symphony  and  Albert  Herring;  a  performance  of 
Olivier  Messiaen's  L' Ascension,  in  honor  of  the 
composer  who  was  present;  and  the  Liszt  Faust 
Symphony  played  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth. 

In  Europe,  festivals  flourished  with  all  prewar 
fecundity.  The  Salzburg  Festival  went  into  high 
gear  with  65  performances  in  35  days.  Events  so 
long  the  identifying  trademarks  of  this  festival  were 
once  again  on  the  program.  Of  the  5  operas  per- 
formed, one  was  a  world  premiere  (Carl  Orff's  An- 
tigone), and  another,  a  revival  (Mozart's  Titus). 
A  special  presentation  of  Berlioz'  The  Childhood  of 
Christ,  by  the  Cathedral  Choir  of  Strasbourg  under 
Abbe  Hoch,  was  of  particular  interest. 

The  international  character  of  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  was  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  the 
Ballets  de  Champs  Elysees,  and  visiting  orchestras 
of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  In 
the  wealth  of  music  heard  in  Edinburgh — and  in 
virtually  every  possible  form — there  was  one  world 
premiere,  ana  a  significant  one :  the  Concerto  Sym- 
phonique of  the  American,  Ernest  Bloch. 

A  new  major  festival  sprouted  in  Holland,  taking 

?lace  in  Amsterdam  and  Scheveningen  between 
une  15  and  July  15.  Besides  the  three  major  Dutch 
orchestras  and  ten  important  soloists,  the  festival 
featured  performances  by  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
the  Netherland  Opera,  and  the  Monte  Carlo  Ballet. 
The  world  premiere  of  Britten's  Spring  Symphony 
was  the  tour  de  force;  great  enthusiasm  was  also 
inspired  by  the  first  European  performance  of 
Hindemiths  Das  Marienlehen. 

The  23rd  festival  of  the  International  Society  of 
Contemporary  Music  took  place  in  Palermo  and 
Taormma.  It  listed  44  compositions,  many  of  them 
premieres.  But  it  was  two  comparatively  old  works, 
rather  than  any  of  the  new  ones,  that  excited  the 
most  interest:  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire  and 
Anton  Webern's  Variations. 

The  12th  annual  contemporary  Music  Festival 
in  Venice  (which  began  rather  incongruously  with 
an  orchestral  concert  of  classical  and  romantic 
works,  conducted  by  Arturo  Toscanini)  was  most 
significant  in  its  presentation  of  three  contempo- 
rary operas:  Alban  Berg's  Lulu,  Kurt  Weill's  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Mahagonny,  and  Ghedini's  one- 
act  opera,  Billy  Budd,  a  premiere.  A  Viennese  fes- 
tival, sponsored  by  the  Konzerthausgesellschaft, 
also  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  20th  century 
music:  notably,  Honegger's  Danse  des  Morts,  Stra- 
vinsky's Symphony  of  Psalms,  Britten's  adaptation 
of  The  Beggars  Opera,  and  ballets  by  Malipiero, 
Hindemith,  and  Prokofiev. 

The  operatic  activity  at  the  Florence  May  Music 
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Festival  was  made  significant  by  the  world  pre- 
miere of  a  new  opera  by  Ildebrando  Pizzetti,  Vanna 
Luppa,  and  by  two  stimulating  revivals,  Rossini|s 
forgotten  The  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Monteverde's 
Orfeo.  Prokofiev's  ballet,  Cinderella,  was  introduced 
to  Italy  by  the  visiting  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet,  while 
a  new  oratorio  of  epic  proportions,  Vladimir  Vogel's 
Thy  Clues,  was  introduced  to  the  world. 

Awards  and  Other  Honors.  The  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
music  shattered  tradition  by  singling  out  music 
written  for  the  films.  The  recipient  of  the  award 
was  Virgil  Thomson  for  the  score  to  a  documentary 
film,  Louisiana  Story,  written  in  1948.  This  pic- 
torial description  of  the  development  of  an  oil  proj- 
ect inspired  Thomson  to  write  music  richly  flavored 
with  folk  elements — the  songs  and  dances  of  the 
Acadian  region.  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  introduced  a  suite  comprising 
the  best  pages  of  this  incidental  music;  and  it  was 
this  performance  that  influenced  the  selection  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  committee. 

The  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  selected  only 
one  new  work  as  outstanding  during  the  1948-49 
New  York  season:  Norman  Dello  Joio's  Variations, 
Chaconne  and  Finale,  which  had  been  introduced 
in  1948  in  Pittsburgh  under  the  title  of  Three  Sym- 
phonic Dances.  The  Hornblit  Award,  which  goes 
to  the  best  new  work  heard  on  the  programs  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  conferred  on 
Leonard  Bernstein  for  The  Age  of  Anxiety. 

Thor  Johnson,  the  young  musical  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  received  the  Alice 
M.  Ditson  Award  given  each  year  to  a  conductor 
who  has  served  American  music  with  distinction. 

Among  the  major  European  honors  meted  out  to 
American  musicians  were  an  appointment  as  a  Life 
Senator  of  Italy  to  Arturo  Toscamm,  an  honor  that 
can  be  given  only  to  five  people,  the  receipt  of  two 
high  honors  from  the  Finnish  Government  (The 
White  Rose  of  Finland  and  the  Marshal  Manner- 
heim  Medal)  by  Marian  Anderson,  Negro  contral- 
to; and  the  presentation  of  The  Star  of  Solidarity, 
the  only  decoration  of  the  Italian  government,  to 
Edward  Johnson,  the  retiring  general  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Electronics.  In  an  effort  to  compete  with  the  new 
long-playing  record  ( 33%  rpm )  introduced  by  Co- 
lumbia Records  last  year,  the  RCA  Victor  Company 
entered  the  market  with  a  new  record  of  its  own: 
7  inches  in  diameter  and  requiring  45  rpm.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  disc  were  its  convenient  size  (an 
album  of  such  records  could  fit  into  an  ordinary 
bookcase)  and  increase  in  hich-fidelity  reproduc- 
tion; the  disadvantages  were  that  each  record  con- 
tained only  4  minutes  of  music  on  each  side  instead 
of  the  20  minutes  of  the  Columbia  product,  and 
that  it  required  a  special  reproducing  machine  of 
its  own. 

The  existence  of  3  different  types  of  records,  re- 
quiring 3  different  turntables,  inevitably  threw  the 
record  industry  into  chaos.  Sales  of  records 
plunged.  But  as  the  year  came  to  an  end  a  certain 
degree  of  order  had  been  restored.  Some  17  differ- 
ent companies  went  in  for  the  Columbia-type  of 
long-playing  record;  machines  were  marketed;  with 
3-speed  turntables.  The  unofficial  announcement 
that  RCA  Victor  would  also  go  in  for  33  rpm  rec- 
ords and  machines  brought  additional  hope  that  by 
next  year  stability  would  once  again  set  in. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  televizing  com- 
plete operas  from  the  stage  was  taken  with  the  suc- 
cessful telecast  of  the  opening  night  performance 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association,  Strauss'  Der 
Rosenkavalier.  Technical  problems  which  had  dis- 
turbed the  first  opera  telecast  a  year  ago  had  been 


solved,  and  the  Metropolitan  promised  to  televize 
a  few  more  operas  from  its  stage  before  the  end  of 
the  current  season. 

Obituaries.  On  September  8,  one  of  the  great  cre- 
ative figures  in  the  music  of  our  generation  died  of 
uremia  at  his  home  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen — 
Richard  Strauss,  eighty-five  years  old.  Several  other 
major  European  composers  passed  away  during  the 
year:  Hans  Pfitzner  of  Germany;  Vitzeslav  Novak 
of  Czechoslovakia;  Henri  Rabaud  of  France;  and 
Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli  of  Italy. 

Other  notable  figures  in  music  to  die  last  year 
were:  Hans  Kindler,  for  many  years  the  musical  di- 
rector of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  ( Wash- 
ington, D.C. )  which  he  had  founded;  Ginette  Ne- 
veu,  French  concert  violinist,  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  Air  France  Constellation  crash  in  the  Azores  on 
October  28;  Jack  Kapp,  president  of  Decca  Rec- 
ords; Emilio  de  Gogorza,  distinguished  concert 
baritone;  and  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  contemporary  French  pianists. 

— DAVID  EWEN 

NARCOTIC  DRUGS  CONTROL.  International.  The  fourth 
session  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Unitea  Na- 
tions was  held  at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  from  May  16 
to  June  3,  1949.  The  Commission  considered  and 
took  steps  toward  solving  four  major  problems  con- 
fronting the  successful  international  control  of  nar- 
cotic drugs. 

1.  Consideration  of  a  new  single  Convention  to 
simplify  and  improve  the  eight   existing  interna- 
tional instruments  on  narcotic  drugs  and  to  incorpo- 
rate therein  provisions  for  the  limitation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials. 

2.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  in  de- 
tail the  principles  on  which  an  interim  agreement 
should  be  based  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
production  of  raw  opium  could  be  limited. 

3.  The  Commission  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  the  coca  leaf  to  be 
provided  with  the  means  to  make  a  detailed  study 
both  of  the  problem  of  chewing  the  coca  leaf  and 
also  of  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  its  produc- 
tion. 

4.  The  Commission  viewed  with  alarm  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  the  illicit  traffic  throughout  the  world 
and  the  fact  that  clandestine  factories  for  the  illicit 
manufacture  of  narcotics  were  still  operating  in  cer- 
tain areas. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics,  was  the  United  States  represent- 
ative on  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  He 
had  as  advisors,  Mr.  George  A.  Morlock,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Mr.  John  W.  Bulkley,  Bureau  of 
Customs;  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Tennyson,  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. 

National  Control.  Approximately  5,030  ounces  of 
narcotic  drugs  were  seized  in  1949  as  compared  to 
6,974  ounces  in  1948.  There  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  seizures  of  heroin  and  cocaine.  The  increase 
of  cocaine  in  the  illicit  traffic  is  an  unusual  devel- 
opment because,  in  recent  years,  cocaine  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  illicit  traffic  in  this  country. 
During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able increase  in  the  rise  of  this  narcotic.  This  is  due 
to  several  reasons,  perhaps  the  most  important  be- 
ing that  smugglers  in  Peru — a  producing  country — 
gained  access  to  large  amounts  of  the  drug  which 
they  were  able  to  divert  into  the  illicit  traffic  and 
introduce  into  this  country.  The  Peruvian  govern- 
ment has  now  taken  drastic  steps  in  an  endeavor 
to  shut  off  this  supply. 

Total  seizures  of  marihuana  increased  greatly, 
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continuing  a  trend  which  was  noticed  in  1946.  In 
1949,  there  were  seized  27,780  marihuana  ciga- 
rettes, as  compared  to  17,387  in  1948. 

There  was  a  continuation  of  a  postwar  trend  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  arrested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  With  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  officers  employed,  4,803  persons  weie  appre- 
hended in  the  fiscal  year  of  1949  as  compared  to 
3,180  in  the  fiscal  year  1948.  Included  in  the  fore- 
going figures  are  1,551  arrests  for  violations  of  the 
marihuana  law  in  the  1949  fiscal  year  as  compared 
to  997  such  arrests  in  1948.  The  balance  of  the  total 
represents  3,252  arrests  in  1949  for  violations  of 
the  narcotic  laws  other  than  marihuana,  compared 
to  2,193  arrests  for  offenses  in  this  category  in  1948. 

While  narcotic  drugs  in  the  illicit  traffic  may  still 
be  considered  to  be  relatively  scarce,  there  are 
some  indications  of  increasing  supplies;  prices  have 
declined  somewhat,  Mexico  is  still  an  important 
source  of  supply  although  it  may  be  giving  way 
to  Mediterranean  and  southern  European  sources. 
Peru  was  the  source  of  much  illicit  cocaine. 

— HARRY  J.  ANSLINGER 

NARCOTICS,  Bur«ou  of.  A  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  established  in  1930.  Com- 
missioner: Harry  J.  Anslinger.  See  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 
CONTROL. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN.  An  organization  of 
American  artists,  founded  in  New  York  in  1825  by 
Samuel  Morse  and  incorporated  in  1828  for  the 
purpose  of  "cultivation  and  extension  of  the  arts  of 
design."  In  1906  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
merged  with  the  Academy. 

Tne  Academy  maintains  annual  exhibitions  of 
painting,  sculpture,  graphic  arts,  and  water  color 
to  which  all  artists  may  contribute,  subject  to  jury; 
various  prizes  are  awarded.  It  conducted  an  Art 
School  at  which  no  tuition  was  charged,  and  which 
has  been  discontinued  pending  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building.  It  administers  the  Henry  W 
Ranger  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  paintings  to  be 
presented  to  various  museums.  Membership  (396 
in  1949)  is  limited  to  professional  painters,  sculp- 
tors, workers  in  the  graphic  arts,  architects,  and 
aquarellists. 

Academicians  elected  during  the  year  1949 
were:  Sculptors:  Leo  Friedlandcr.  Architects: 
Louis  LaBeaume,  Harry  T.  Lindeberg,  Everett 
Mecks,  Ralph  Walker.  Graphic  Artists:  Howard  N. 
Cook,  Fritz  Eichenberg,  Norman  Kent,  Clare 
Leighton,  Roi  Partridge. 

Associates  elected  during  the  year  1949  were: 
Painters:  Raphael  Soyer.  Sculptors:  George  De- 
metrios,  Paul  Fjelde.  Graphic  Artists:  Cecil  Duller, 
Dorothy  Lathrop,  Helen  Loggie,  Alice  H.  Murphy, 
Reynold  H.  Weidenaar,  Edward  A.  Wilson.  Archi- 
tects: Abram  Garfield,  Robert  S.  Hutchins,  Walter 
H.  Kilham,  Jr.  Aquarellists:  Tore  Asplund,  Clar- 
ence Carter,  W.  Emerton  Heitland.  William  A. 
Smith,  William  Thon. 

Officers:  President,  DeWitt  M.  Lockman;  First 
Vice  President,  Roy  Brown;  Second  Vice  President, 
Ogden  Pleissner;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Eliot 
Clark;  Recording  Secretary,  Salvatore  Lascari; 
Treasurer,  Arthur  Crisp.  Headquarters:  1083  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  28,  NT. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.  A  scientific  or- 
ganization that  originated  from  the  need  of  the 
U.S,  government  for  technical  scientific  advice  in 
connection  with  the  Civil  War.  Its  charter,  passed 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  approved  by  President 
Lincoln  in  1863,  provides  that  it  shall  investigate, 


examine,  experiment,  and  report  upon  any  subject 
of  science  or  art  whenever  called  upon  by  any  de- 
partment of  the  government.  The  membership  of 
the  Academy  is  limited  to  450  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  50  foreign  associates. 

The  Academy  and  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil (q.v.),  founded  by  the  Academy,  do  not  main- 
tain scientific  laboratories  but  function  through 
sponsorship  of  conferences,  technical  committees, 
surveys,  scientific  publications,  and  administration 
of  funds  for  research  projects  and  fellowships.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  Academy  and  Council  are 
charged  against  the  income  of  a  permanent  endow- 
ment given,  together  with  the  building,  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  Financial  support  of  scien- 
tific projects  is  obtained  from  contracts  with  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies  and  from  special 
grants  from  foundations,  societies,  and  individuals. 

The  Academy  issues  the  Proceedings,  Scientific 
Memoirs  and  Biographical  Memoirs  An  Annual 
Report  is  made  to  Congress  and  published.  Acad- 
emy officers:  Alfred  N.  Richards,  President;  Ed- 
win B  Wilson,  Vice  President;  Detlev  W.  Bronk. 
Foreign  Secretary;  F.  E.  Wright,  Home  Secretary; 
William  J.  Robbms,  Treasurer;  Raymund  L.  Zwe- 
mcr,  Executive  Secretary;  G.  D.  Meid,  Business 
Manager.  Headquarters:  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
Washington  25,  DC. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS. 

The  government's  aeronautical  research  agency,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President.  Its  main  Execu- 
tive Committee,  appointed  by  the  President,  is  com- 
posed of  17  members  selected  from  military  and 
other  government  aviation  agencies,  the  aircraft 
industry,  and  qualified  scientists.  All  branches  of 
aviation  are  represented  on  its  subcommittees. 

The  NACA  was  established  by  Congress  in  1915 
to  "supervise  and  direct  the  scientific  study  of  the 
problems  of  flight  with  a  view  to  their  practical  so- 
lution" and  to  "direct  and  conduct  research  in  aero- 
nautics." The  NACA  operates  three  major  research 
laboratories:  Langley  Aeronautical  Laboratory, 
Langley  Field,  Va.;  Ames  Aeronautical  Laboratory, 
Moffett  Field,  Calif.;  Lewis  Flight  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory, Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  addition,  a  flight  re- 
search station  is  maintained  at  Muroc  Lake,  Calif., 
and  a  pilotless  aircraft  research  station  on  the  Vir- 
ginia coast.  The  NACA  provides  basic  aeronautical 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  technical  re- 
ports to  trie  entire  aviation  and  allied  industries,  the 
military  services,  educational  institutions  and  tech- 
nical libraries.  Chairman.  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker. 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  AND  RECORDS  SERVICE.  The  Na- 
tional Archives,  created  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1934  as  an  independent  agency,  was  transferred 
with  the  Division  of  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y., 
other  parts  of  the  National  Archives  Establish- 
ment, to  the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  effective  July  1,  1949.  On  December  1, 
these  parts  and  a  new  Records  Management  Divi- 
sion were  formed  into  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service  of  the  GSA.  The  NARS,  headed  by 
Dr.  Wayne  C.  Grover,  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  prescribes  standards  and  methods  for  the 
management  of  the  Government's  current  records, 
facilitates  the  disposal  of  records  no  longer  needed, 
and  selects  those  of  permanent  value  for  preserva- 
tion in  the  National  Archives  and  makes  them 
available  for  use. 

At  the  close  of  1949  there  were  more  than  900,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  valuable  records  in  the  National 
Archives.  The  Division  of  the  Federal  Register, 
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which  publishes  the  daily  Federal  Register*  the 
17.  S.  Government  Organization  Manual,  and  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  had  more  than  half 
completed  the  1949  edition  of  the  Code  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Among  the  important  papers  received 
by  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  in  the  past 
year  were  those  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  John 
Gilbert  Winant,  and  Harry  Hopkins. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS.  Established  in 
1901,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  the  prin- 
cipal agency  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
fundamental  research  in  physics,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  engineering.  It  has  custody  of  the 
national  standards  of  physical  measurement  and 
carries  on  necessary  research  leading  to  improve- 
ment in  such  standards  and  measurement  methods. 
In  addition,  the  Bureau  undertakes  specific  research 
programs,  develops  methods  for  testing  materials 
and  devices,  determines  physical  constants  and 
properties  of  materials,  tests  and  calibrates  stand- 
ard measuring  apparatus  and  reference  standards, 
and  develops  specifications  for  Federal  purchasing. 

Over  880,000  tests  and  calibrations,  having  a 
total  fee  value  of  more  than  $1,300,000,  were  per- 
formed for  other  Government  agencies  and  the 
public.  In  addition,  about  20,500  standard  samples 
were  sold  by  the  Bureau.  The  range  of  activities 
included  the  testing  of  about  5,500  light  bulbs  (a 
sampling  of  over  four  million  purchased  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  1949),  the  testing  and  certification 
of  over  2,000  radium  preparations  sold  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  measurement  of  the  radon  content  of 
about  700  breath  samples  from  persons  working 
with  radium  and  radium-luminous  paint,  and  the 
sample-testing  of  about  7  million  barrels  of  cement. 

In  the  field  of  basic  scientific  standards  and 
measurements,  the  Bureau  de"veloped  an  atomic 
clock,  controlled  by  the  constant  frequency  of  the 
vibration  of  atoms  in  the  ammonia  molecule,  in- 
variant with  age,  and  independent  of  astronomical 
observations.  The  new  clock  promises  to  surpass 
by  one  or  two  orders  of  magnitude  the  accuracy  of 
the  present  primary  standard,  the  rotating  earth. 
It  represents  an  important  tool  for  research  and 
development  in  every  branch  of  science  and  tech- 
nology where  precise  measurements  of  time  and 
frequency  are  needed. 

Also  concerned  with  basic  measurement  was  the 
determination  of  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  pro- 
ton. This  was  the  first  precise  determination  of  the 
proton  moment  in  absolute  units;  all  previous  meas- 
urements approaching  this  precision  had  been  made 
in  terms  of  the  relative  values  of  other  physical 
constants.  When  combined  with  other  data,  the 
Bureau's  work  also  gave  a  precise  absolute  value 
for  the  electron's  charge-to-mass  ratio,  e/m.  An- 
other result  is  to  provide  a  simple,  convenient  sec- 
ondary standard  for  measuring  the  absolute  value 
of  magnetic  fields. 

In  recent  years,  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  theoretical  science  of  high  polymers.  Studies 
were  undertaken  to  obtain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  properties  of  high  polymers, 
leading  to  more  adequate  methods  and  equipment 
for  developing  and  evaluating  commercial  products 
made  of  plastics,  rubbers,  textiles,  leather  and  pa- 
per. During  the  year  1949,  for  example,  informa- 
tion obtained  in  studies  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  large  polymeric  molecules  was  utilized  in  the 
development  of  a  method  for  impregnating  sole 
leather  with  rubber.  The  new  process  improves 
wear  by  as  much  as  50  percent,  greatly  increases 
water  resistance,  and  conserves  leather  and  tanning 
materials. 


Closely  related  to  the  fundamental  study  of  high 
polymers  was  the  development  of  a  rapid,  practi- 
cal method  of  preparing  extremely  thin  sections  of 
organic  materials  for  study  either  with  the  optical 
or  the  electron  microscope.  This  technique  is  now 
being  applied  at  the  Bureau  to  the  microsectioning 
of  rayon  and  other  fibrous  materials.  Because  of  the 
very  slight  penetrating  power  of  the  electron  beam 
in  commercial  electron  microscopes,  specimen  struc- 
ture is  difficult  to  interpret  when  sections  are  over 
a  fraction  of  a  micron  in  thickness.  Yet  the  tech- 
niques that  have  been  available  for  preparing  thin 
sections  are  quite  elaborate  and  difficult,  requiring 
expensive  equipment  and  producing  few  usable 
sections.  The  Bureau's  simple  and  efficient  section- 
ing procedure  should  be  of  decided  advantage  in 
such  fields  as  cancer  and  virus  research  as  well  as 
the  physical  sciences. 

Trie  characteristics  of  various  types  of  soaps 
were  investigated.  Soaps  and  other  cleansing  agents 
have  been  in  use  for  centuries,  but  there  have  been 
no  widely  accepted  methods  for  determining  their 
cleansing  power.  The  Bureau  applied  some  of  the 
newer  scientific  techniques  to  the  problem,  making 
electron-microscope  and  X-ray  diffraction  studies 
of  soap  crystals.  For  each  type  of  soap  molecule, 
characteristic  features  were  revealed  that  can  be 
used  for  its  identification  and  analysis.  The  infor- 
mation obtained  in  this  way  offers  an  explanation 
of  the  mechanical  process  of  cleansing  and  suggests 
a  basis  for  evaluating  the  cleansing  power  of  the 
different  kinds  of  soap 

One  of  the  most  acthe  fields  of  research  in 
physics  is  the  study  of  the  semiconductors  A  lab- 
oratory was  set  up  for  the  investigation  of  topics 
relating  to  semiconductors.  One  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  properties  of  a  semiconductor  in  the 
region  where  electrical  conduction  changes  from 
electron-type  to  hole-type  Another  study  is  con- 
cerned with  the  measurement  of  the  Hall  effect,  in 
which  equipotential  linos  within  a  conductor  are 
skewed  by  the  presence  of  a  magnetic  field.  The 
third  investigation  deals  with  lattice  defects  in 
ionic  crystals  and  semiconductors.  These  defects 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  properties  of  con- 
duction. 

An  extensive  program  on  electronic  computers 
has  been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
projected  computing  machines,  their  construction 
must  necessarily  be  a  long-range  project.  The  Bu- 
reau has  therefore  undertaken  the  building  of  a 
smaller-scale  computer  that  will  be  capable  of  solv- 
ing many  of  the  less  complicated  problems  that 
continually  arise  in  scientific  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1949  this  project  had 
progressed  through  the  preliminary  design  and  lay- 
out stages.  The  new  high-speed  machine  will  per- 
form a  substantial  part  of  the  computation  work 
of  the  Bureau's  laboratories,  solving  many  prob- 
lems until  recently  considered  impossible  of  solu- 
tion. It  will  also  aid  in  computing  machine  devel- 
opment at  the  Bureau  and  will  provide  important 
training  and  operational  experience  for  personnel 
of  those  United  States  agencies  that  plan  to  operate 
the  more  complex  electronic  computers  as  soon  as 
they  are  completed. 

Progress  also  was  made  in  the  design  of  a  mod- 
est-scale electronic  computer  to  be  located  at  the 
Bureau's  Institute  of  Numerical  Analysis  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  project,  supported  by  the  Air  Ma- 
teriel Command,  was  undertaken  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent computational  needs  of  the  aircraft  industry 


Newsbureau — Lockheed 

FLYING  LABORATORY.  The  first  flight  picture  of  one  of  the  modified  Constellations  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  air- 
plane    is    equipped    with    electronic    devices    that    extend    the   eyes   of   the    Fleet   for    many    miles    over   the    horizon 


formation  Sen  trs 

JET  BOMBER    The  first  British   jet  bomber  to  fly,  the  Canberra  (A.I  ),  seen  at  an  airfield  in  Britain.  This  plane,  built 
by   the    English    Electric   Co.,    is   powered   with    two    Rolls-Royce  Avon   jet   engines.   Front  and   side  views   are   shown. 

PENETRATION   FIGHTER    Turning   in  for  the  kill   in   a  simulated   pass  at  the  accompanying   photo  airplane,  the  Lock- 
heed  F-90  penetration   fighter   is  shown   here  during  trial   maneuvers  over   the   U.S.  Air   Force   base   at  Muroc,   Calif. 


Australian  Official  Photo 

H.M.A.S.  SYDNEY,  flagship  of  the  Australian  Fleet,  reaches  Melbourne  on  Oct.  20,   1949,  with  the  other  ships  of  the 

Australian    Navy   and   the    Royal    New   Zealand    Navy   after   taking    part   in    joint   exercises  off   Australia's  east  coast 


A  STABILIZATION.   A    new   ship   stabilization    system,    attached    outside    the    hull    of    the    U.S.S.    Peregrine    to    min- 
imize   structural   changes,   is   designed    to    reduce   the    rolling    motion    of    vessels    by    as    much    as    eighty    percent 
Official  Department  of  Defense  Photos 
U.S.S.   CARPENTER.   The    U.S     Navy's   newest   hunter-killer   destroyer    was    commissioned    at    the    Norfolk    Navy    Yard 


ROCKET  TESTS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Backfiring  smoke  and  flame  are  shown  as  the  rocket  jets  into  the  air  at  the  Woomera  rocket 
range  on  the  South  Australian  saltbush  plains  Conventional  rockets  are  used  (Australian  Official  Photo). 

NUTRITION  CONFERENCE.  In  a  conference  which  lasted  from  Aug  22  to  Sept.  15,  1949,  the  leading 
agricultural  scientists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  India,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  the  British  Colonies,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  United  States  discussed  problems  of  plant  and  animal  nutrition  (Australian  Official  Photo). 


IT"1 


A  HIGH  ALTITUDE  PHOTOGRAPH  of  South- 
east Washington,  D.C.  taken  with  a  CA-8 
cartographic  camera  from  an  altitude  of  51,- 
089  feet  (U.S.  Depf.  of  Defense  Photo). 

TAIR       TO       GROUND       PHOTO       was 

transmitted  from  a  B-29  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Laboratory,  Wright  Field  about 
25  miles  away  (U.S.  Air  Force  Photo). 


BASEBALL  CURVE  is  shown 
as  the  camera  registers  nine 
electronic  flash  records  of 
the  flight  of  the  baseball  The 
pitcher  of  the  ball  is  Johnny 
Schmitz,  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs  (Look  Magazine  Photo) 
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and  Government  missile  research  and  testing  cen- 
ters on  the  West  Coast. 

Services  of  an  advisory  or  consulting  nature  were 
rendered  to  almost  every  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments,  to  industrial  groups,  and  to  uni- 
versities. Typical  problems  included  the  solution  of 
shock  wave  equations  for  the  U.S.  Navy's  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  tests  and  inspections  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  remodeling  of  the  White  House, 
problems  of  heating  and  air  conditioning  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  inspection  of  warehouse  roofs 
for  the  Army,  a  study  of  materials  for  water  vapor 
barriers  in  buildings,  and  failure  of  aircraft  parts. 

The  results  of  the  Bureau's  work  were  made 
available  through  three  monthly  periodicals  (Jour- 
nal of  Research;  Technical  News  Bulletin;  and 
Basic  Radio  Propagation  Predictions)  and  several 
series  of  non-periodical  publications  (Applied 
Mathematics  Series,  Building  Materials  and  Struc- 
ture Series,  circulars,  and  handbooks).  An  indexed 
list  of  publications  (Circular  460,  375  pages,  75 
cents)  was  compiled  and  is  available  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D  C 

— HUGH  ODISHAW 

NATIONAL  INVENTORS  COUNCIL.  The  Council  was 
created  in  August,  1940,  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  act  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  inven- 
tions and  suggestions  relating  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
the  Council  seeks  the  aid  of  inventors  and  engineers 
on  specific  problems  confronting  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Since  its  creation,  more  than  250,000  inven- 
tions have  been  carefully  examined  and  evaluated. 
Dr.  Charles  F  Kettenng,  retired  president  of  the 
General  Motors  Research  Corp.,  is  Chairman,  and 
other  members  include  eminent  scientists,  invent- 
ors, Government  officials,  and  businessmen  well 
versed  in  the  application  of  new  devices,  all  of 
whom  serve  without  compensation.  The  Council  is 
aided  by  a  group  of  engineers — each  a  specialist  in 
his  own  field — furnished  by  the  Office  of  Technical 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council:  Lawrence  Langner.  Address: 
Office  of  Technical  Services,  U  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D  C. — JOHN  C.  GREEN 

NATIONAL   LABOR   RELATIONS   BOARD   (NLRB).   In   its 

first  full  fiscal  year  of  administering  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (Taft-Hartley  Act),  the 
Board  had  the  most  active  year  since  the  inception 
of  the  agency.  It  processed  a  total  of  32,796  cases 
of  all  types  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1949,  an  increase  of  approximately  12  percent  over 
the*  29, 151  it  handled  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  1949,  5,722  cases  of  all  types 
were  on  its  docket,  a  reduction  of  approximately 
54  percent  from  the  12,644  cases  on  docket  July  1, 
1948. 

The  filing  of  new  cases  showed  a  considerable 
decline,  resulting  from  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  fil- 
ing of  petitions  for  union-shop  elections.  A  total  of 
12,190  petitions  for  these  elections  were  filed  dur- 
ing the  1949  fiscal  year,  compared  with  26,099 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
increases  occurred  in  both  of  the  two  other  types 
of  cases  handled  by  the  Board — charges  of  unfair 
labor  practices  and  petitions  for  representation  elec- 
tions. 

A  total  of  3,365  formal  decisions  were  issued  by 
the  five-Member  Board  during  its  first  full  fiscal 
year  of  enforcing  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  an  increase  of  63  percent  over  the  2,054  issued 


the  previous  year.  Of  these,  484  were  decisions  in 
unfair  labor  practice  cases,  2,498  in  representation 
cases  and  383  in  union-shop  cases.  Charges  of  un- 
fair labor  practices  were  filed  in  5,314  cases,  the 
second  largest  number  in  Board  history.  The  all- 
time  peak  is  6,807  filed  in  fiscal  1938.  In  fiscal 
1948,  3,598  such  cases  were  filed.  Of  the  1949  un- 
fair practice  cases,  4,154  involved  charges  against 
employers,  constituting  approximately  78  percent 
of  all  unfair  practice  cases.  Charges  of  unfair  prac- 
tices were  aimed  at  unions  in  1,160  cases,  or  22 
percent. 

The  most  frequent  charge  made  against  labor  or- 
ganizations was  that  of  causing  or  attempting  to 
cause  an  employer  to  discriminate  against  employ- 
ees because  of  union  membership  or  lack  of  it.  This 
was  alleged  in  58.2  percent  of  the  cases  against 
unions.  Next  most  common  charge  against  unions 
was  restraint  or  coercion  of  employees. 

Most  of  the  charges  made  against  employers  al- 
leged discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
union  membership  or  lack  of  it.  This  was  charged 
in  68.9  percent  of  the  cases.  The  second  most  com- 
mon charge  against  employers  was  refusal  to  bar- 
gain with  representatives  of  their  emnloyees.  This 
was  charged  in  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
cases. 

During  the  1949  fiscal  year,  the  Board  processed 
a  total  of  4,664  cases  involving  all  types  of  unfair 
labor  practices.  The  Regional  Offices  of  the  Agency, 
after  field  investigations,  were  able  to  dispose  of  the 
great  bulk  of  unfair  practice  cases  informally  with- 
out issuing  formal  complaints.  Nearly  94  percent 
of  the  unfair  practice  cases  originating  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  were  thus  closed  by  the  Regional 
Offices.  About  the  same  ratio  prevailed  under  the 
Wagner  Act.  A  total  of  484  decisions  were  issued 
by  the  Board  involving  unfair  labor  practice  cases. 
Of  these,  193  were  cases  originating  under  the 
Wagner  Act,  and  291  were  Taft-Hartley  Act  cases 
— 227  against  employers  and  64  against  unions. 

To  remedy  unfair  labor  practices,  a  total  of  1,994 
employees  were  reimbursed  for  wages  they  lost  as 
a  result  of  discrimination  in  employment.  These 
employees  received  a  total  of  $605,940  in  back  pay. 
Of  this  sum,  $597,710  was  paid  by  employers  to 
1,941  of  the  employees.  The  remaining  $8,230  was 
paid  to  53  employees  by  unions.  A  total  of  1,419 
employees  who  were  found  to  have  been  illegally 
discharged  were  reinstated  in  their  jobs.  In  addi- 
tion, as  a  result  of  Board  action,  collective  bargain- 
ing was  begun  by  employers  in  228  cases  and  by 
unions  charged  with  refusing  to  bargain  in  13  other 
cases.  In  38  cases,  unions  found  to  be  under  domi- 
nation of  the  employer  were  disestablished. 

The  Board  conducted  a  total  of  20,720  elections 
in  which  2,004,418  employees  cast  valid  ballots. 
This  compares  with  21,277  conducted  in  fiscal  1948 
in  which  1,971,087  cast  ballots.  Of  the  1949  elec- 
tions, 15,074  were  polls  to  determine  whether  the 
employees  wished  to  authorize  their  union  to  ne- 
gotiate a  union-shop  contract  requiring  all  employ- 
ees to  join  the  union.  Employees  voted  such  author- 
ization in  14,581  elections,  or  96.7  percent.  The  re- 
maining 5,646  were  elections  to  determine  whether 
the  employees  wished  to  have  a  collective  bargain- 
ing representative  and,  if  so,  to  choose  a  represen- 
tative. Bargaining  representatives  were  chosen  in 
3,939  elections,  or  approximately  70  percent. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  won  2,092 
out  of  3,399  representation  elections  in  which  they 
participated  during  the  1949  fiscal  year.  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  unions  won  858  out  of 
1,546  elections  in  which  they  participated,  and  un- 
affiliated  unions  won  939  out  of  1,311.  The  Office 
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of  the  General  Counsel,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  unfair  practice 
cases,  issued  formal  complaints  in  617  cases.  This 
compares  with  305  issued  in  fiscal  1948. 

During  fiscal  1949,  petitions  for  injunctions  to 
halt  alleged  unfair  labor  practices  were  filed  in  32 
cases,  all  against  unions.  This  compares  with  21 
injunctions  requested  in  fiscal  1948.  Nineteen  of 
the  injunctions  sought  were  granted,  three  were 
denied  and  six  were  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  cessa- 
tion of  the  alleged  illegal  conduct  or  Board  deci- 
sions in  the  cases.  The  remaining  four  were  pend- 
ing in  the  Courts. 

In  order  to  use  the  services  of  the  Board,  a  labor 
organization  is  required  by  the  Act  to  file  a  finan- 
cial report  and  annual  affidavits  by  each  of  its  offi- 
cers swearing  that  they  are  neither  Communists 
nor  supporters  of  subversive  movements.  At  the 
close  of  the  1949  fiscal  year,  186  international 
unions  had  complied  with  these  requirements.  To 
do  so,  2,073  officers  of  such  unions  nad  filed  non- 
Communist  affidavits.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
9,101  local  unions  were  in  compliance  with  the 
affidavit  and  filing  requirements.  Altogether  a  total 
of  16,967  local  unions  have  qualified,  at  one  time 
or  another,  to  use  the  Board's  facilities  since  pas- 
sage of  the  amended  Act  in  1947.  Up  to  June  30, 
1949,  officials  holding  156,197  offices  in  local 
unions  had  filed  the  affidavits. 

LOUIS    G.    SlLVERBERG 

NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD  (NMB).  A  nonpartisan 
independent  Board  of  the  U.S.  Government,  cre- 
ated by  amendment  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in 
1934.  Its  duty  is  to  determine  employee-representa- 
tion and  adjust  collective-bargaining  disputes  be- 
tween common-carrier  railroads,  airlines,  and  the 
express  and  Pullman  companies,  and  their  employ- 
ees. Headquarters:  Room  2018,  General  Services 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Chairman:  Francis 
A.  O'Neill,  Jr.  Secretary:  Thomas  E.  Bickers. 

NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER.  An  institution 
established  in  1941  by  the  Field  Foundation,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  in  association  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  as  the  first  nonprofit,  noncommer- 
cial organization  in  the  Unitea  States  devoted  to 
ascertaining  public  opinion  and  to  devising  and 
testing  new  methods  of  attitude  and  opinion  re- 
search. 

The  1949  research  program  of  the  Center  includ- 
ed: (1)  continued  research  on  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  on  interviewer  bias  and  the 
handling  of  the  interview  situation  as  sources  of  er- 
ror in  opinion  data;  (2)  continuation  of  a  program 
of  research  financed  by  the  Merrill  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Financial  Knowledge  and  un- 
dertaken in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness and  Economic  Research  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  into  the  processes  by  which  businessmen's 
opinions  about  the  future  are  formed,  changed,  and 
incorporated  into  their  policies  and  practices;  (3) 
further  study  of  intergroup  tensions  and  the  prob- 
lems of  measuring  tensions;  and  (4)  initiation  of 
a  program  of  study  of  psychological  reactions  to 
disasters  and  the  problems  of  panic  and  its  control. 

A  number  of  otner  research  programs  were  in  the 
early  planning  stages  or  under  consideration,  among; 
which  were:  (1)  assessment  of  the  mental  health 
status  of  the  population;  ( 2 )  a  program  of  research 
in  the  field  or  medical  care — its  costs,  unmet  health 
needs,  and  attitudes  toward  various  plans  for  the 
provision  of  medical  care;  and  (3 )  research  in  the 
problems  of  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment. 


During  1949  also,  the  Center  in  cooperation  with 
departments  and  other  research  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  continued  its  contribution  to  the 
education  and  training  of  advanced  students  in  the 
field  of  communication  and  public  opinion.  Person- 
nel of  the  Center  participated  in  tne  conduct  of 
seminars  and  courses  in  what  will  ultimately  be  a 
complete  training  program  in  this  field. 

Director,  Clyde  W.  Hart.  Headquarters:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  4901  So.  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  15, 
111.  Eastern  Office:  Paul  B.  Sheatsley,  280  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS.  Donation  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  land  in  Jackson  Hole 
National  Monument  in  Wyoming,  the  establish- 
ment of  three  historical  areas,  and  increased  travel 
to  the  national  parks,  national  monuments,  and 
other  areas  of  the  National  Park  System  were  sig- 
nificant developments  of  the  year  1949. 

Some  33,500  acres  of  land  in  Jackson  Hole  Na- 
tional Monument  are  now  the  property  of  the 
American  people  as  a  result  of  the  generosity  and 
public-spirited  interest  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
This  land  was  acquired  during  the  past  25  years 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2  million.  Deeds  to  the 
property  were  presented  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Oscar  L.  Chapman  on  Dec.  16,  1949,  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  son,  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller.  In  a 
letter  to  President  Truman  commending  the  Rocke- 
feller donation,  Senator  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming 
suggested  that  the  Jackson  Hole  region  would  be 
an  ideal  site  for  a  summer  White  House. 

San  Juan  National  Historic  Site  in  Puerto  Rico, 
with  the  oldest  historic  masonry  fortifications  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  estab- 
lished on  Feb.  14,  1949.  Within  the  site  are  the 
huge  fortifications  of  El  Morro,  on  the  outer  point 
of  the  island  of  San  Juan,  San  Cristobal,  rising  high 
above  the  northern  shore  of  the  island;  the  Casa 
Grande;  the  fortified  walls  connecting  El  Morro 
and  San  Cristobal  and  extending  around  the  harbor 
side  of  the  island;  and  El  Canuelo,  on  a  peninsula 
across  the  harbor  entrance.  Under  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Army  re- 
tains primary  jurisdiction  over  the  fortifications; 
the  National  Park  Service  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  historic  site  and  the  direction  of 
visitor  use. 

Other  historic  areas  established  in  1949  are  the 
Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument,  Iowa,  contain- 
ing unusual  prehistoric  earth  mounds,  many  of 
them  in  the  form  of  animals  and  birds,  ana  the 
De  Soto  National  Memorial  in  Florida  which  com- 
memorates the  landing  of  Hernando  de  Soto's  ex- 
pedition in  Tampa  Bay  in  1539.  Land  for  the  Effigy 
Mounds  National  Monument  was  donated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  State  of  Iowa;  that  for 
the  De  Soto  National  Memorial  was  given  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sugg  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Blake  of  Bradenton,  Florida. 

One  historical  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
— Father  Millet  Cross  National  Monument  in  New 
York — was  abolished  and  the  land  was  turned  over 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  State  for  adminis- 
tration as  part  of  Fort  Niagara  State  Park.  Lake 
Texoma  National  Recreational  Area  in  Texas-Okla- 
homa, administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
since  its  establishment  in  1946,  was  retransf erred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
June  30,  1949. 

At  the  close  of  1949,  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  totaled  181,  and  were  classi- 
fied as  follows:  national  parks,  28;  national  monu- 
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merits,  86;  national  historical,  military,  and  memo- 
rial parks,  17;  national  battlefield  sites  and  parks, 
8;  national  historic  sites,  memorials,  and  cemeter- 
ies, 33;  national  parkways,  3;  national  recreational 
areas,  3;  recreational  demonstration  areas,  2;  and 
the  National  Capital  Parks,  which  are  considered 
as  one  unit. 

In  1949,  travel  to  areas  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  set  a  new  record,  with  visitors 
totaling  31,864,180  in  the  12-month  period  ended 
Sept.  30,  1949.  Areas  attracting  in  excess  of  a  mil- 
lion visitors  each  were  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  Tennessee-North  Carolina;  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado;  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Wyoming-Montana-Idaho;  Platt  Na- 
tional Park,  Oklahoma;  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
Virginia;  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Virginia-North  Carolina; 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreational  Area,  Arizona- 
Nevada,  and  Lake  Texoma  National  Recreational 
Area,  Texas-Oklahoma. 

Use  by  visitors  of  interpretive  or  educational  fa- 
cilities, such  as  nature  hikes,  campfire  talks,  auto- 
mobile caravans,  wayside  exhibits,  and  museum 
displays,  provided  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
showed  an  upswing  in  1949.  The  museum  phase  of 
the  interpretive  program  received  impetus  through 
the  completion  of  modern  museums  in  Manassas 
National  Battlefield  Park,  Virginia,  and  Guilford 
Courthouse  National  Military  Park,  North  Caro- 
lina; and  the  completion  of  a  Jackson  Memorial 
Wing  addition  to  tne  museum  at  Scotts  Bluff  Na- 
tional Monument,  Nebraska,  which  will  house  pho- 
tographs, paintings,  and  sketches  by  William  H. 
Jackson. 

Many  notables  attended  the  dedication  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park,  North  Da- 
kota, on  June  4,  1949.  An  estimated  25,000  persons 
journeyed  to  this  area,  located  in  the  Badlands  and 
containing  a  portion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Elk- 
horn  Ranch,  to  witness  the  colorful  event.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  also  journeyed  to  Death  Valley 
National  Monument,  California-Nevada,  to  witness 
the  *49er  Centennial  Program,  a  feature  of  which 
was  the  presentation  of  Ferde  Grofe's  Death  Valley 
Suite,  composed  especially  for  the  affair. 

Among  other  noteworthy  developments  of  the 
year  1949  were  the  discontinuance  of  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Travel  Division  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  establishment  of  St.  Croix  Is- 
land National  Monument  in  eastern  Maine;  and  the 
joint  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  drop  the  Glacier  View 
Dam  Project  in  Montana  from  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  development  program,  thereby  averting  the 
destruction  or  a  large  segment  of  wilderness  in  Gla- 
cier National  Park  by  flooding. 

— NEWTON  B.  DRURY 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL.  The  Council  was 
founded  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1916,  and  was  established  on  a  permanent  basis  on 
May  11,  1918,  by  Executive  Order  of  President 
Wilson,  in  order  to  promote  research  in  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  biological  sciences,  and  in 
the  application  of  these  sciences  to  engineering, 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  other  useful  arts,  with 
the  object  of  increasing  knowledge,  of  strengthen- 
ing the  national  defense,  and  of  contributing  in 
other  ways  to  the  public  welfare.  The  membership 
of  the  Council,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  composed  largely 
of  representatives  of  approximately  ninety  of  the 
major  scientific  and  technical  societies  of  the  coun- 


try, together  with  representatives  of  certain  other 
research  organizations,  representatives  of  govern- 
ment scientific  bureaus,  and  a  limited  number  of 
members  at  large.  Serving  on  Committees  of  the 
Council  are  approximately  2,100  outstanding  sci- 
entists. 

The  Council  does  not  maintain  scientific  labora- 
tories but  functions  through  sponsorship  of  con- 
ferences, technical  committees,  surveys,  scientific 
publications,  and  administration  of  funds  for  re- 
search projects  and  fellowships.  As  an  operating 
agency  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (q. 
v.),  the  Council  is  called  upon  frequently  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government  for  advice  ana  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  many  problems  of  re- 
search. 

Council  publications  include  a  series  of  Bulle- 
tins, Reprints,  and  Circulars,  Council  officers:  Det- 
lev  W.  Bronk,  Chairman;  Raymund  L.  Zwemer, 
Executive  Secretary;  G.  D.  Meid,  Business  Man- 
ager, Headquarters:  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  (Canada).  Founded  in 
1916  to  have  charge  of  all  matters  affecting  scien- 
tific and  industrial  research  in  Canada  which  may 
be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

In  October,  1948,  the  Council's  staff  of  2,670, 
including  those  employed  in  several  laboratory 
units  operated  outside  of  Ottawa,  was  grouped  in 
laboratory  divisions  of  applied  biology,  pure  and 
applied  chemistry,  mechanical  engineering,  phys- 
ics, radio  and  electrical  engineering,  atomic  energy, 
information  services,  building  research,  and  medi- 
cal research.  Outside  activities  in  1949-50  included 
a  research  program  of  221  grants  for  work  under 
the  direction  of  committees,  including  medical  re- 
search in  various  hospital  centers,  the  granting  of 
223  scholarships  (including  45  medical  fellow- 
ships )  for  postgraduate  research,  and  the  awarding 
of  139  grants  in  aid  to  responsible  workers  for  spe- 
cial investigations.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
award  of  63  NRL  fellowships  for  work  in  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  atomic  energy  research. 

A  Crown  company,  the  Canadian  Patents  and 
Development,  Ltd.,  has  been  formed  to  make  avail- 
able to  industry  through  licensing  arrangements, 
inventions,  new  processes,  and  improvements  de- 
veloped by  scientific  workers  of  the  Council.  Mem- 
bership of  the  Council:  20.  Officers:  C.  J.  Macken- 
zie, President;  S.  P.  Eagleson,  General  Secretary. 
Headquarters:  National  Research  Building,  Otta- 
wa, Canada. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL.  The  Council  was  es- 
tablished, pursuant  to  Public  Law  253,  title  I,  sec- 
tion 101,  Eightieth  U.S.  Congress,  July  26,  1947, 
amended  by  Public  Law,  216,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, Aug.  10,  1949,  to  advise  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  integration  of  domestic,  foreign,  and 
military  policies  relating  to  the  national  security  so 
as  to  enable  the  military  services  and  the  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government  to  co- 
operate more  effectively  in  matters  involving  the 
national  security.  In  addition  to  performing  such 
other  functions  as  the  President  may  direct,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  President:  (1)  to  assess  and  appraise  the  ob- 
jectives, commitments,  and  risks  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  our  actual  and  potential  mili- 
tary power,  in  the  interest  of  national  security,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to  the 
President  in  connection  therewith;  and  (2)  to  con- 
sider policies  on  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
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departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  con- 
cerned with  the  national  security,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Council  is  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  headed  by  a  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board;  and  the  Secretaries  and  Under  Sec- 
retaries of  other  executive  departments  and  of  the 
military  departments,  the  Chairman  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Board,  when  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  serve  at  his  pleasure.  The  Council  is  as- 
sisted by  a  Staff  headed  by  a  civilian  executive  sec- 
retary appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  RESOURCES  BOARD.  This  Board 
was  created  by  the  United  States  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  to  "advise  the  President  concerning  the 
coordination  of  military,  industrial,  and  civilian  mo- 
bilization." It  comprises  a  Chairman,  appointed 
from  civilian  life  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  such  other  heads  of  Govern- 
ment departments  or  agencies  as  the  President  may 
designate.  Acting  chairman:  John  R.  Steelman,  who 
succeeded  Arthur  M.  Hill  on  Dec  15,  1948.  Board 
members  include  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury, 
Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  La- 
bor. The  Board  chairman  also  is  ex  officio  member 
of  National  Security  Council 

NSRB  is  the  chief  civilian  agency  charged  with 
the  duty  of  planning  for  most  effective  mobilization 
and  use  of  nation's  entire  resources — industrial,  ma- 
terial and  human — in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
During  1948  the  Board  issued  staff  studies  on  elec- 
tric power,  communications,  machine  tools,  scrap 
iron,  and  dispersion  of  industry  In  1949  studies 
were  made  on  gas,  petroleum,  transportation  and 
other  fields,  and  the  Board  took  on  the  assignment 
of  civil  defense  planning. 

NAURU  (Pleasant)  ISLAND.  An  atoll  in  the  mid-Pacific 
( 166°  E.;  26  miles  south  of  the  equator).  Formerly 
a  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Nauru  became 
(Oct.  22,  1947)  a  United  Nations  Trust  Territory 
under  the  joint  administration  of  Australia,  Great 
Britain,  and  New  Zealand.  Australia  continued  to 
administer  the  island.  Area:  8  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1948):  3,160.  Phosphate  is  the  chief  product, 
a  total  of  263,507  tons  being  exported  in  1947-48. 
Trade  (1947-48):  imports,  £621,764;  exports, 
£527,014. 

NAVAL  PROORESS.  United  States.  Subordinated 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  the  more 
spectacular  potentialities  of  Air  Force  "inter-con- 
tinental^ bombers  with  atomic  bomb  loads,  and 
generally  given  less  consideration  than  accorded  to 
land-mass  Army  forces,  and  overshadowed  further 
by  the  bitter  inter-service  controversy  which  came 
to  the  surface  on  Capitol  Hill  (see  DEFENSE,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF),  the  role  of  naval  tactical  fleet  units 
late  in  1949  began  to  achieve  new  postwar  impor- 
tance. 

Coincident  with  disclosure  of  construction  plans 
for  "revolutionary  type"  warships  for  world  navies, 
including  the  prospectus  of  an  atomic-bomb  carrier 
task  force,  and  simultaneous  with  the  revelation  of 
an  ambitious  shipbuilding  program  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  was  reawakened  interest  in  the  year's 


progress  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  its  present  strength 
and  future  capabilities. 

The  late-year  upturn  in  naval  interest  was  in 
contrast  to  major  reductions  in  the  U.S.  Navy  dur- 
ing the  first  11  months  of  the  year  1949.  Aside  from 
serious  "prestige"  setbacks  during  the  torrid  Con- 
gressional hearings  which  involved  all  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Navy  suffered  more  tangible  losses. 
These  included  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the 
long-planned  super-carrier  U.S.S.  United  States, 
personnel  cutbacks  affecting  thousands  of  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel,  budget  slashes  totalling  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  requiring  elimination  from  ac- 
tive service  of  scores  of  ships  and  hundreds  of  air- 
planes, and,  on  a  more  personal  level,  the  irate  res- 
ignation of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  L.  Sullivan 
and  the  disputed  removal  of  Admiral  Louis  E.  Den- 
feld  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Also  lost  was  the  27-year-old  tradition  of  cele- 
brating October  27  as  Navy  Day,  to  be  supeiseded 
by  an  all-service  Armed  Forces  Day  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  May.  Coincidentally,  it  was  on  Octo- 
ber 27  that  Admiral  Denfeld  was  removed  from  his 
top  Navy  post.  Morale  throughout  the  fleet  was  re- 
ported by  senior  officers  to  be  at  low  ebb.  But  at 
the  very  end  of  eventful  1949,  the  Navy  was  mak- 
ing a  strong  comeback.  It  had  a  new  civilian  head, 
Secretary  Frances  P.  Matthews,  an  Omaha,  Ncbr., 
attorney,  who  was  strong  in  his  determination  to 
demonstrate  that  he  had  not  "sold  out"  the  Navy 
in  demanding  the  ouster  of  Admiral  Denfeld  fol- 
lowing the  latter's  unqualified  support  of  angered 
Navy  officers  during  the  Congressional  hearings. 

The  Navy  also  had  a  new  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman  (at  53  one  of 
the  youngest  officers  ever  to  hold  that  office),  an 
early  advocate  of  unification,  a  skilled  aviator  with 
a  brilliant  World  War  II  record.  Also  in  the  Navy's 
favor  was  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  ships,  now 
capable  of  launching  aircraft  with  atomic  bombs, 
firing  long-range  guided  missiles  and  able  to  move 
underwater  for  greater  distances,  with  increased 
speed. 

As  with  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army,  the  U.S. 
Navy's  progress  during  1949  was  most  significant 
in  its  relation  to  activities  of  the  woild's  other  major 
military  and  naval  power — Soviet  Russia.  Signifi- 
cantly, Admiral  Sherman  declared  late  in  De- 
cember : 

"Although  Russia  is  predominantly  a  land  and 
air  power,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  reawakening 
of  maritime  ambition."  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  data  concerning  Russian  Navy  strength 
had  been  sparse.  In  1949,  however,  there  were  ex- 
pert reports  of  Soviet  fleet  expansion.  Defense  plan- 
ners, legislators  and  an  American  public,  which 
heretofore  had  heard  little  concerning  the  U.S.S.R. 
Navy,  took  cognizance  of  these  reports 

U3.S.R.  Navy  Expansion.  The  present  strength  of 
the  Soviet  fighting  fleet  was  reported  by  authori- 
tative naval  sources  to  include  about  three  old  bat- 
tleships, 14  cruisers,  110  destroyer  type  warships 
and  approximately  270  submarines — the  largest 
force  of  undersea  craft  in  any  navy.  Other  reports 
have  placed  the  Soviet  submarine  flotilla  at  a 
strength  of  more  than  325  ships.  In  addition  to 
these  larger  vessels,  there  was  a  force  of  motor  tor- 
pedo boats,  submarine  chasers,  and  inshore  patrol 
craft  whose  numerical  strength  was  said  to  exceed 
that  of  equivalent  craft  in  all  other  navies  com- 
bined. 

New  cruisers  constructed  in  Soviet  shipyards, 
whose  building  capacity  had  been  doubled  since 
1940,  were  described  as  heavy  ships  of  high-speed, 
armed  with  standardized  rapid-firing  high  velocity 
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7.1-inch  triple  turret  gun  batteries.  Noteworthy  was 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  Russians  maintain  six 
cruisers  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  U.S.  Navy  had  only 
two  cruisers  stationed  in  Mediterranean  waters.  The 
known  strength  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Navy  was  reduced 
by  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  the  cruiser 
U.S.S.  Milwaukee  and  27  frigate-type  vessels  of 
1,430  tons  each,  which  had  been  lend-leased  to  the 
Soviet  Union  during  World  War  II. 

Beyond  the  illuminating  U.S.  Navy  data  con- 
cerning the  U.S.S.R.  Navy,  the  1949-50  edition  of 
the  unofficial  but  authoritative  British  annual, 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  startled  those  persons 
throughout  the  world  who  held  misconceived  no- 
tions that  the  role  of  fighting  ships  was  to  become 
relatively  insignificant  in  defense  planning.  The  in- 
formed editors  of  Jane's  emphasized  that  statistics 
concerning  the  U.S.S.R.  Navy  must  be  presented 
"with  all  due  reserve"  because  of  strict  official  se- 
crecy. 

Nonetheless,  they  reported  that  the  Russians 
were  believed  to  be  constructing  three  35,000-ton 
battleships  equipped  with  radio-controlled  aerial 
torpedoes  and  rockets.  These  dreadnaughts,  plus 
possibly  another  two  battleships  said  to  be  at  blue- 
print stage,  would  be  added  to  the  capital  ships 
already  in  service.  By  contrast,  the  U.S.  Navy, 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  meeting  budgetary  lim- 
itations, put  the  U.S  S  Iowa  into  '  mothballs'  early 
in  1949,  leaving  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  as  the  sole  bat- 
tleship in  acti\e  service 

But  this  lack  of  balance  in  battleship  strength 
was  of  less  concern  to  naval  experts  than  the  fur- 
ther disclosure  in  Jane's  that  the  Russians  have 
mapped  plans  foi  expanding  their  submarine  fleet 
to  a  force  of  750  to  1,000  undersea  marauders  by 
1951  This  would  give  the  U.S.S.R.  Navy  at  least 
10  times  as  many  submarines  as  there  are  in  the 
active  U  S.  fleet.  A  number  of  late-type  German 
submarines  were  known  to  be  included  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Navy.  In  the  U.S.  Navy  and  in  other 
navies,  anti-submannu  warfare  was  given  the  high- 
est kind  of  priority. 

To  supplement  its  tactical  fleet  strength,  the 
Russians  ha\e  a  merchant  marine  of  at  least  430 
ships  of  1,800,000  deadweight  tons.  Prior  to  1949, 
a  merchant  ship  construction  program  envisaging 
a  fleet  of  3,200,000  tons  by  1950  had  been  an- 
nounced The  United  States,  late  in  1949,  had  2,569 
active  merchant  vessels  aggregating  21,621,600 
deadweight  tons. 

Obviously,  what  the  present  structure  of  the 
U.S  S  R  Navy  lacked  was  aircraft  carriers.  "Our 
outstanding  superiority  over  the  Russian  fleet," 
says  Admiral  Sherman,  "lies  in  our  carrier  force." 
Yet  in  1949,  the  U.S.  Navy's  carrier  force,  present 
and  projected,  was  subjected  to  rough  sailing  and 
much  stormy  weather. 

U.S.  Navy  Strength.  The  epicenter  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
upheaval  during  1949  was  the  order  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  halting  construction  on 
the  gigantic  65,000-ton  carrier,  U.S.S.  United  States. 
Less  than  a  week  before  the  cease-work  order  was 
issued  on  April  23,  the  keel  for  the  1,030-foot  long 
flush-deck  vessel — 130  feet  longer  than  any  exist- 
ing Navy  vessel — had  been  laid  at  the  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Corporation. 

Surprisingly,  the  keel  was  laid  without  any  cere- 
mony whatsoever,  but  before  work  could  progress 
the  Navy  was  told  it  could  not  build  the  $124  mil- 
lion vessel,  which  was  to  have  had  a  crew  of  4,000 
and  which  would  have  been  capable  of  launching 
planes  weighing  as  much  as  100,000  Ib.  The  sud- 
den order  cancelling  the  carrier  rocked  the  Navy. 
Its  all  adf»fr«l«  said  that  naval  aviation  would  be 


frustrated  and  its  ranking  civilian  official,  Secre- 
tary Sullivan,  immediately  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion, ^  declaring  in  a  bitter  letter  that  the  cancella- 
tion "represents  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  this 
country  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  powerful 
weapon. 

Clearly,  the  Air  Force  had  won  a  significant  "vic- 
tory" in  its  fight  to  prevent  construction  of  the 
U.S.S.  United  States.  Air  Force  spokesmen  had  con- 
tended that  the  huge  sum  of  money  necessary  to 
build  and  outfit  the  super-carrier  should  be  spent 
otherwise.  Their  position  was  that  with  this  carrier, 
the  Navy  would  embark  upon  strategic  bombing, 
an  Air  Force  responsibility. 

Oppositely,  Secretary  Sullivan  asserted:  "Profes- 
sional naval  men,  charged  with  the  task  of  plan- 
ning for  a  Navy  adequate  to  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica, believe  that  the  construction  of  the  U.S.S. 
United  States  is  so  indispensable  to  the  continuing 
development  of  American  sea  power  that  they  have 
twice  sacrificed  other  substantial  construction  be- 
cause of  the  carrier's  highest  naval  priority."  With 
their  Secretary,  ranking  naval  officers,  particularly 
air  admirals  and  Capt.  John  G.  Crommelin,  a  noted 
naval  aviator,  were  alarmed  at  what  they  felt  was 
an  arbitrary  action.  Their  resentment  later  was  to 
erupt  in  protests  released  through  the  press  and 
in  forceful  testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Directly  as  a  result  of  his  testimony  before  this 
Committee,  Admiral  Denfeld,  a  submariner,  was 
removed  from  office.  Admiral  Sherman  was  ordered 
to  Washington  from  his  assignment  as  commander 
of  the  Sixth  Task  Fleet  which  included  all  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  Asked  about 
his  belief  concerning  the  need  for  the  super-carrier, 
Admiral  Sherman  declined  comment,  explaining 
that  he  wanted  to  become  "more  familiar  with 
what  had  gone  on  in  connection  with  it." 

Whatever  his  reservations  on  this  matter,  Ad- 
miral Sherman  has  been  emphatic  in  his  insistence 
on  a  strong  carrier  force.  "The  maintenance  of  our 
carrier  force  is  essential  to  our  uninterrupted  use 
of  vital  sea  communications,"  he  has  maintained. 
"It  is  also  essential  to  naval  support  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force.  It  is  the  core  of  the  offensive  power 
of  the  fleet.  It  is  the  most  mobile  tactical  air  force 
in  existence." 

In  view  of  Admiral  Sherman's  statement  con- 
cerning carriers  and  the  detailed  testimony  of  Navy 
officers  relative  to  the  need  for  more  and  larger 
carriers,  the  1949  reduction  of  the  Navy  is  evi- 
denced plainly  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  car- 
riers in  active  service  was  reduced.  The  Navy  had, 
in  1948,  a  total  of  20  carriers,  light  carriers  and 
escort  carriers  in  the  active  fleet,  with  16  others  in 
reserve  status.  During  most  of  1949,  there  were  18 
carriers,  but  late  in  the  year  plans  were  announced 
to  cut  this  force  to  a  total  of  14  ships,  including 
three  large  carriers  (U.S.S.  Coral  Sea,  U.S.S.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  U.S.S.  Midway),  3  Essex-class 
carriers,  4  small  carriers  and  4  escort  carriers. 

Shortly  after  Secretary  Matthews  assumed  office, 
it  was  stated  that  $22  million  would  be  spent  to 
renovate  the  27,000-ton  carrier  U.S.S.  Essex,  whose 
superstructure  was  to  be  removed  and  landing  deck 
strengthened  so  that  she,  like  the  three  large  car- 
riers, would  be  able  to  launch  bomber-type  planes 
capable  of  carrying  atomic  bombs.  Already,  such 
planes  have  taken  off  from  the  large  carriers  and 
have  demonstrated  thereby  that  the  huge  Air  Force 
bombers  are  not  the  sole  agents  capable  of  deliv- 
ering atomic  weapons.  Similar  conversion  was 
scheduled  for  the  carrier  U.S.S.  Wasp,  with  ulti- 
mate plans  looking  to  renovation  of  all  18  Essex- 
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type  carriers,  including  those  presently*  in  reserve. 

Rounding  out  the  present  carrier  program,  the 
Navy  has  one  carrier  under  construction,  the  U.S.S. 
Oriskanu,  expected  to  be  completed  in  mid- 1950. 
The  cutback  in  carrier  strength  was  characteristic 
of  overall  fleet  reductions.  The  largest  economy  or- 
der was  issued  early  in  November.  It  revealed  that 
35  of  the  Navy's  268  combatant  vessels  and  42 
other  craft  of  varying  types  were  to  be  inactivated. 
In  addition  to  5  carriers,  the  Navy  was  retiring  6 
cruisers  (1  heavy,  3  light,  and  2  antiaircraft  cruis- 
ers), 14  destroyers,  9  submarines  and  1  destroyer 
escort. 

The  Navy  said  that  "to  partially  offset  the  effect 
of  the  lay-up  program,"  the  lignt  carrier,  U.S.S. 
Bataan  and  a  submarine,  U.S.S.  Guavina,  were  to 
be  reactivated,  with  two  new  submarines  to  be 
commissioned.  An  official  analysis  of  United  States 
fleet  strength  on  June  30,  1949,  is  given  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 


Vetsel  Type 
Major  combatant 
Mine                         

Active 
.     ...         271 
.      ...           52 

Reserve 
658 
138 

Patrol 

45 
.      ..           93 

70 
714 

Auxiliaries                 .             . 

.      .      .         251 

321 

Floating  drydocke 

32 

744 

49 
1950 

The  effect  of  the  November,  1949,  cutback  an- 
nouncement indicated  that  the  major  combatant 
strength  of  the  U.S.  Navy  would  be  as  follows: 
large  carriers,  3;  Essex-class  carriers,  3;  small  car- 
riers, 4;  Escort  carriers,  4;  battleship,  1;  heavy 
cruisers,  9;  light  cruisers.  6;  antiaircraft  cruisers,  0; 
destroyers,  140;  and  submarines,  70.  This  meant 
that  the  U.S.  Navy  would  have  only  240  major 
fighting  ships.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
U.S.  Navy  had  1,356  active  combatant  vessels. 

Of  the  total  combatant  ships  listed  for  inactiva- 
tion,  15  were  to  be  removed  from  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
leaving  approximately  82  vessels  in  that  area.  The 
Atlantic  Fleet,  to  be  reduced  by  20  combatant  ves- 
sels, would  maintain  a  force  approximately  twice 
the  size  of  that  in  the  Pacific.  Ships  of  both  fleets 
participated  in  major  maneuvers  during  1949,  with 
much  emphasis  given  to  anti-submarine  tactics. 
Analysis  of  the  new  ships  commissioned  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  also  showed  the  concern  for  underseas 
warfare. 

New  Ships.  Added  to  the  U.S.  Navy  were  2  heavy 
and  speedy  cruisers,  U.S.S.  Salem  and  U.S.S.  New- 
port News;  1  light  cruiser,  U.S.S.  Roanoke;  2 
fast  and  hard-hitting  destroyer  escorts,  U.S.S.  Ep- 
person and  U.S.S.  Basilone:  and  2  destroyer-killer 
ships,  U.S.S.  Carpenter  and  U.S.S.  Robert  A.  Ow- 
ens. These  latter  ships,  carrying  the  latest  arma- 
ment and  detecting  devices  for  fighting  schnorkel- 
type  submarines,  which  are  capable  of  extended 
patrols  underwater  without  having  to  surface  in 
order  to  charge  batteries,  were  to  be  used  as  experi- 
mental vessels  in  tests  against  high-speed  subma- 
rines. 

The  "killers"  are  2,400-ton  ships,  390  feet  long, 
and  capable  of  speeds  in  excess  of  30  knots.  In 
addition  to  2  submarines  recommissioned,  U.S.S. 
Tiru  and  U.S.S.  Volador,  the  submarines  U.S.S. 
Grampus  and  U.S.S.  Pickerel  were  assigned  to  the 
fleet  after  being  commissioned. 

Submarine  Warfare.  In  addition  to  these  new  ships, 
the  U.S.  Navy  was  modernizing  many  of  its  older 
vessels  for  specialized  anti-submarine  assignments. 
Naval  officials  predicted  that  anti-submarine  sub- 
marines undoubtedly  would  play  a  major  role  in 
stealthy  undersea  battles.  Beyond  this,  new  aircraft 


were  ordered  for  protection  against  submarines. 
These  included  a  rough-water '  seaplane  and  a 
new  type  fighter  plane,  called  the  "Guardian," 
which  probably  would  operate  in  pairs,  with  one 
plane  equipped  with  detection  devices  and  the 
other  armed  with  powerful  depth  charges. 

The  U.S.  Navy's  concern  with  undersea  maneu- 
vers in  northern  waters  was  demonstrated  dramati- 
cally in  late  summer  when  the  U.S.S.  Cochino,  one 
of  the  new-type  schnorkel  submarines,  exploded, 
burned  and  sank  while  on  a  training  cruise  in  Arc- 
tic waters.  A  sister  ship,  U.S.S.  Tusk,  rescued  all 
but  one  of  the  crew  members  of  the  stricken  ship, 
but  lost  six  of  her  own  crewmen  in  the  daring  op- 
eration. Two  other  submarines,  U.S.S.  Toro  and 
U.S.S.  Corsair,  also  were  in  the  environs  at  the  time 
of  the  mishap. 

In  November  the  U.S.  Navy  pitted  a  force  of  19 
"enemy"  submarines  against  an  armada  of  100 
ships  in  the  largest  North  Atlantic  maneuvers  ever 
held  in  peacetime.  The  fleet  moved  as  far  north  as 
the  Arctic  Circle  during  one  phase  of  the  maneu- 
vers. There  was  submarine  participation  also  in  an 
amphibious-landing  exercise  on  Labrador,  a  ma- 
neuver designed  to  "advance  the  state  of  combat 
readiness  for  cold-weather  operations." 

A  new  type  submarine,  one  of  two  working  with 
the  U.S.  Navy's  guided  missile  project,  conducted 
the  first  public  firing  of  a  guided  missile  by  a  sub- 
marine. The  submarine  troop  carrier,  U.S.S.  Perch, 
completed  one  of  the  longest  trips  ever  made  with 
troops  during  maneuvers  off  Hawaii.  Also  working 
with  the  amphibious  forces  were  cargo-carrier  sub- 
marines, while  the  anti-submarine  submarines  were 
undergoing  continual  test  operations  with  fleet  at- 
tack elements. 

Prior  to  his  removal  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Admiral  Denfeld  had  said,  early  in  the  year. 
"The  submarine  may  become  the  capital  ship  of 
tomorrow.  .  .  .  The  submarine  may  take  first  place 
in  the  Navy  of  the  future,  just  as  the  ironclad  su- 
perseded tne  frigate  and  the  carrier,  the  battle- 
ship." Admiral  Sherman,  on  the  other  hand,  veteran 
of  Pacific  war  air  battles,  maintained  that  the  Navy 
of  the  future  will  be  built  around  fast  carrier  and 
amphibious  task  forces.  But  the  new  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  in  an  address  ^to  midshipmen  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  said  "you  may  expect  to  find 
in  the  fleet  a  third  type — the  anti-submarine  task 
force  in  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sub- 
marine threat  and  our  major  responsibility  for  in- 
suring the  safe  movement  of  men  and  supplies  by 
sea."  In  that  speech,  Admiral  Sherman  also  said 
that  submarine  counter  measures  must  include 
"striking  them  at  their  bases."  This  would  be  large- 
ly the  job  of  naval  aviation. 

Naval  Aviation.  Although  previous  plans  had 
called  for  a  small  expansion  in  naval  aviation  dur- 
ing 1949,  budget  revisions  forced  a  cutback.  This 
resulted  in  a  November  announcement  which  said 
that  35  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  squadrons  were  to 
be  decommissioned,  dropping  the  Navy's  attack 
carrier  air  groups  from  14  to  10,  its  patrol  bomber 
squadrons  from  30  to  25  and  its  Marine  Corps  fight 
squadrons  from  23  to  16. 

An  official  U.S.  Navy  report  in  mid-year  revealed 
that  there  were  2,258  combat  planes  in  fighter,  at- 
tack and  patrol  units,  1,109  in  utility,  transport  and 
service  units,  2,223  assigned  to  shore  establish- 
ments, with  2,142  assigned  to  the  Naval  Reserve, 
4,813  in  non-operational  support  units  and  1,511  in 
storage.  Of  this  total  number,  1,212  were  described 
as  "combat  first-line  aircraft."  At  the  same  time 
that  the  number  of  planes  was  being  reduced,  the 
Navy  announced  that  "new  strategic  emphasis  de- 
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manded  a  shift  in  strength  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic." 

One  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  by 
naval  airmen  was  the  night  of  a  Lockheed  Neptune 
P2V-3C  patrol-bomber  plane  in  March  from  the 
deck  of  the  carrier,  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea,  with  a  full 
bomb  load.  Combined  weight  of  the  aircraft  at 
take-off  was  37  tons,  the  heaviest  plane  ever  to  take 
off  from  a  carrier.  The  plane  carried  a  10,000  Ib. 
bomb  load  and  demonstrated  that  a  plane  could 
take  off  from  a  carrier  carrying  an  atomic  bomb.  It 
was  revealed  later  in  the  year  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
was  conducting  tests  in  which  skis  replaced  the 
Neptune's  conventional  landing  gear. 

Another  plane  which  received  prominent  notice 
was  the  McDonnell  Banshee  jet  fighter.  Its  advo- 
cates maintained  that  this  plane  could  defeat  the 
Air  Force's  B-36  bomber  in  a  fight  at  high  altitudes. 
Plans  for  such  a  test  were  announced  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  were  abandoned 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Another  U.S.  Navy  plane  which  commanded  notice 
was  the  Martin  P4M  Mercator,  long-range  patrol 
plane,  powered  by  two  jet  and  two  reciprocating 
engines,  the  first  U.S.  Navy  plane  of  its  type  to 
combine  the  two  propulsion  systems. 

Navy  research  with  jet  engines  was  speeded  by 
the  award  of  a  $22,750,000  contract  for  a  jet  en- 
gine laboratory  at  Trenton,  N.J.  Developed  for  the 
Navy  also  was  a  new  turboprop  engine,  XT40, 
which  will  give  twice  as  much  power  as  any  other 
engine  now  in  use.  Whereas  engines  now  in  use  de- 
liver one  horsepower  for  each  Ib.  of  weight,  the 
XT40  produces  more  than  two  horsepower.  Faced 
with  the  need  of  taking  off  from  carrier  decks,  the 
Navy  is  vitally  concerned  with  increased  horse- 
power engine  ratings. 

Devotion  to  flight  efficiency  won  for  a  Navy 
squadron  participating  in  the  Berlin  Airlift  recog- 
nition for  No.  1  performance.  Transferred  from  the 
Pacific,  the  two  Navy  squadrons  in  "Operations 
Vittles"  logged  41,613  hours  delivering  cargo  to 
Berlin. 

As  a  further  asset  in  the  anti-submarine  program, 
work  was  begun  on  the  world's  largest  blimp,  which 
will  be  324  feet  long  and  have  a  capacity  of  875,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  non-inflammable  helium.  This 
airship  will  be  added  to  the  70  now  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  Navy,  of  which  10  are  with  fleet  combat  units. 

Naval  Personnel.  As  with  its  aviation  units,  the 
U.S.  Navy  was  forced  to  retract  personnel  expan- 
sion plans  and  reduce  personnel  so  as  to  meet 
budget  requirements.  Whereas  it  had  been  thought 
to  increase  the  U.S.  Navy  to  its  authorized  strength 
of  50,100  officers  and  409,900  enlisted  men,  late 
in  1949  overall  strength  was  420,100,  with  further 
cuts  slated  for  1950.  There  were  more  than  1  mil- 
lion men  and  women  in  the  various  Naval  Reserve 
units. 

Marine  Corps.  The  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 
also  suffered  reductions,  being  cut  from  an  average 
size  of  85,000  in  1948  to  82,700  late  in  1949.  Like 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  was  embroiled  in  Con- 
gressional hearings,  as  its  Commandant,  General 
Clifton  B.  Cates,  charged  that  the  Army  wanted  to 
take  over  the  Leathernecks  entirely  or  reduce  their 
functions.  This  was  denied  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Johnson  gave  assurance  that  the  Marine  Corps 
would  not  be  abolished  or  be  restricted  to  units  of 
battalion  size  or  smaller,  as  had  been  feared  by 
Marine  spokesmen  during  the  Congressional  hear- 
ings. In  addition  to  active  strength,  the  Marine 
Corps  had  102,400  in  the  Ground  Reserve  and  22,- 
075  in  the  Air  Reserve. 

Marine  Aviation.  Founded  as  a  one-pilot  force  in 


1921  and  expanded  to  a  peak  World  War  II  strength 
of  117,496  airmen,  Marine  Corps  Aviation  during 
1949  operated  six  air  groups  and  two  wings  with 
a  total  of  815  planes.  There  were  1946  Marine  avia- 
tors and  a  total  of  15,929  officers  and  men  assigned 
to  aviation  units.  Jet  fighter  planes  were  being 
added  steadily  to  Marine  air  units.  In  consonance 
with  similar  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  ground  troop 
shifts,  the  year  saw  an  increasing  number  of  Marine 
aircraft  shifted  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  units. 

Foreign  Navies.  In  addition  to  the  naval  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union,  described  above,  there 
were  other  changes  among  world  navies,  as  follows: 

Australia.  A  five-year  construction  program  was 
initiated  to  provide  a  striking  force  of  26  combat 
ships  and  a  reserve  of  80  vessels,  to  be  manned  by 
14,750  men.  The  carrier  H.M.A.S.  Sydney,  built  in 
England,  was  put  in  service,  with  the  H.M.A.S. 
Melbourne,  a  second  carrier,  to  arrive  in  1950.  By 
1952,  in  addition  to  the  carriers,  Australia  will  have 
2  cruisers,  6  destroyers  and  16  other  vessels. 

Canada.  Hie  largest  peacetime  building  program 
began,  with  $40  million  in  contracts  let.  including 
funds  for  1  Arctic-type  transport  icebreaker,  3  anti- 
submarine escort  vessels,  4  minesweepers  and  1 
gate  vessel.  The  Royal  Canadian  Navy  had^54  ships 
and  8,872  men,  some  of  whom  staged  a  "mutiny" 
during  the  year  aboard  three  warships  in  widely 
scattered  waters. 

Communisf  China.  Broadcasts  from  Peiping  said 
the  cruiser  Chungking — later  sunk — several  de- 
stroyers, about  30  LSTs  (landing  ships,  tanks)  and 
other  landing  craft  were  serving  in  the  so-called 
"people's  navy." 

Great  Britain.  Naval  observers  believed  that  a  re- 
duction in  British  ship  construction,  particularly 
carriers,  may  be  altered  after  the  Admiralty  com- 
pletes experiments  with  existing  carriers.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  light  carrier  Warrior  had  completed 
trials  with  a  flexible  landing  deck  for  jet  fighters 
equipped  with  skids.  In  Jane  s,  it  was  said  that  two 
fleet  destroyers  were  being  converted  to  prototype 
fast  frigates.  The  two  major  warships  ordered  since 
the  end  of  the  war  were  two  fast  anti-submarine 
frigates  described  as  of  a  "novel  type."  From  a 
strength  of  324  ships  in  1939,  the  Royal  Navy  de- 
creased to  220  combatant  vessels  in  1949. 

Ifoly.  A  postwar  ban  against  construction  of  war- 
ships was  to  expire  on  Jan.  1,  1950.  The  govern- 
ment revealed  plans  for  replacement  of  craft  to  the 
maximum  limit  of  67,500  tons  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  The  35,000-man  navy  is  to  receive  in 
the  next  5  years  2  modernized  cruisers,  2  antiair- 
craft ships  and  6  antiaircraft  and  anti-submarine 
destroyers,  1  escort  ship  and  1  patrol  vessel  and  a 
number  of  fast  gunboats.  Two  old  battleships,  An- 
dreas Doria  and  Caio  Dullio,  were  to  be  retained. 
Carriers  and  submarines  were  prohibited. 

— DANIEL  Z.  HENKIN 

NAVAL  RESEARCH,  Office  of.  The  Office  of  Naval  Re* 
search  (ONR),  established  by  Public  Law  588 
Aug.  1,  1946  and  replacing  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions  (1945),  is  charged  with  the  duties 
of  encouraging,  promoting,  planning,  initiating,  and 
coordinating  scientific  naval  research.  These  activ- 
ities supplement  the  research  and  development  con- 
ducted oy  other  bureaus,  agencies,  and  offices  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Patents,  inventions, 
trademarks,  copyrights,  and  royalty  payments  are 
also  under  the  supervision  of  ONR.  It  is  headed  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Research  (Rear  Admiral  Thor- 
vald  A.  Solberg,  July,  1948 )  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Office  of  Naval  Research  is  composed  of 
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three  major  subdivisions  in  Washington  and  six 
branch  offices  located  in  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  London, 
England.  The  Naval  Research  Laboratory  at  Ana- 
costia,  D.C.,  the  Special  Devices  Center  at  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  the  Underwa- 
ter Sound  Reference  Laboratory  at  Orlando,  Fla., 
are  field  activities  under  its  direction. 

Basic  research  is  procured  under  contract  from 
university,  industrial,  and  government  laboratories. 
There  are  approximately  355  contractors  currently 
conducting  research  on  some  1,200  projects.  Ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  contracts  are  with 
universities  and  non-profit  institutions. 

Research  programs  are  now  underway  in  three 
major  fields:  natural  sciences,  bio-sciences,  and  na- 
val sciences.  Each  of  these  is  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Under  natural  sciences  are  three  divi- 
sions. The  physical  sciences  division  includes  work 
in  physics,  nuclear  physics,  electronics,  chemistry, 
materials,  and  power.  The  mathematical  sciences 
division  includes  research  in  mathematics,  logistics, 
computers,  and  mechanics.  The  earth  sciences  di- 
vision includes  work  in  geophysics  and  geography. 

(b)  Under   the    bio-sciences    are    two    divisions. 
The  biological  sciences  division  includes  work  in 
microbiology,    biophysics,    biochemistry,    ecology, 
physiology,  and  dentistry.  The  human  resources  di- 
vision includes  research  in  human  relations,  psycho- 
physiology,  manpower,  and  personnel  and  training. 

(c)  Under  the  naval  sciences  are  two  divisions.  The 
naval  sciences  division   covers  research  in  arma- 
ment, undersea  warfare,  amphibious  warfare,  and 
air.  The  programs  research  division  is  a  single  com- 
ponent which  carries  detail  studies  in  all  the  scien- 
tific fields  having  direct  bearing  on  naval  operation- 
al objectives. 

Although  ONR  emphasizes  a  program  in  funda- 
mental research  (which  in  the  long  run  will  pro- 
duce the  most  effective  scientific  yield  in  terms  of 
basic  data  and  scientific  potential ) ,  results  from  the 
program  have  already  been  effectively  applied  to 
bureau  needs.  Important  contributions  have  been 
made  and  a  high  standard  of  accomplishment  main- 
tained in  carrying  developments  from  the  research 
stage  to  application.  The  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory has  been  increasing  its  activities  in  fundamen- 
tal research,  while  continuing  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant applied  research.  The  Special  Devices  Cen- 
ter emphasizes  the  development  of  synthetic  train- 
ing devices  for  a  number  of  applications,  and  has 
become  a  unique  establishment  for  consideration  of 
the  highly  important  field  of  human  engineering. 
This  field  recognizes  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  inter-relationship  between  man  and  the  ma- 
chine or  weapon  he  operates  or  uses.  The  Under- 
water Sound  Reference  Laboratory  deals  in  applied 
sonar  work. 

NAVY,  U.S.  Department  of  the.  The  executive  branch 
of  the  Naval  Establishment,  the  Navy  Department, 
is  responsible  for  over-all  strategic  and  logistic 
planning,  administration,  maintenance  of  the  Shore 
Establishment  and  for  the  development  and  de- 
fense of  the  annual  budget — in  1949,  Congress  vot- 
ed $4,285,382,200  for  the  Navy.  Responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  to  the  President,  the 
Chief  or  Naval  Operations  is  charged  with  execut- 
ing the  directives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  insofar 
as  they  affect  the  Navy.  As  a  member  of  the  JCS, 
he  recommends  the  size  of  the  Operating  Forces 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  Navy's  role  in  the  strategic 
plans  of  the  TCS. 

To  assist  the  CNO,  there  are  a  Vice  CNO  and 
five  Deputy  CNO's,  plus  Assistant  CNO's  and  the 
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Naval  Inspector  General.  The  VCNO  heads  the 
General  Planning  Group,  which  coordinates  the 
planning  and  programming  functions  of  the  deputy 
chiefs. 

During  1949,  administrative  reorganizations  em- 
phasized the  role  of  naval  aviation  and  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  submarine  warfare.  In  order  to 
concentrate  within  one  unit  all  planning  functions 
concerning  material,  aircraft,  bases  and  ships,  the 
DCNO  (Air)  was  given  broader  powers.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  special  office,  Coordi- 
nator of  Undersea  Warfare,  was  set  up  to  conduct 
special  studies. 

Operating  Forces.  The  Navy  Department  and  its 
Shore  Establishment  exist  solely  to  serve  and  sup- 
port the  far-flung  Operating  Forces,  ranging  across 
the  world's  seas  to  support  United  States  policies. 
Under  direction  of  the  CNO,  the  Operating  Forces 
include  the  two  basic  elements,  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleets,  with  subordinate  units  divided  into  Task 
Fleets.  Serving  with  fleet  units  are  Marine  Corps 
land  and  air  units. 

Missions.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Francis  P.  Matthews  reports,  the  most 
signfiicant  contribution  by  the  Navy  to  support  of 
national  interests  was  the  continued  maintenance  of 
effective  naval  forces  in  critical  areas  abroad.  Un- 
der strategic  direction  of  the  Navy  Department, 
these  fleet  units  afford  a  unique  advantage  in  such 
undertakings  because  of  their  ability  to  attain  ob- 
jectives without  the  necessity  of  establishing  mil- 
itary installations  on  foreign  soil  Serving  this  func- 
tion were  Naval  Forces  Western  Pacific,  Naval 
Forces  Far  East  and  Naval  Forces  Eastern  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  During  the  last  weeks  of  1949 
and  reversing  an  earlier-year  trend,  the  Navy  De- 
partment began  to  shift  a  number  of  vessels  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  coincidental  with  the  fall 
of  Nationalist  China  and  other  military  develop- 
ments in  the  Far  East.  — DANIEL  Z.  HENKIN 

NAZARENE,  Church  of  the.  A  holiness  group  organized 
in  Chicago  in  1907,  and  emphasizing  the  doctrine 
of  entire  sanctifi cation.  Its  4,415  ministers  serve 
3,496  churches  with  224,478  members  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Canada,  the  British  Isles,  and  Australia. 
In  addition,  there  are  about  25,000  members  on  28 
foreign  mission  fields  under  the  care  of  190  mission- 
aries. Eight  educational  institutions  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  4,811  students,  while  453,413  are  enrolled 
in  Sunday  Schools.  The  1949  income  from  contri- 
butions was  $23,490,798,  an  average  of  $104.64  per 
capita;  the  value  of  church  property  increased  to 
$65,568,856.  A  Mid-Century  Crusade  for  Souls 
with  a  goal  of  1,000  new  churches  within  four  years 
was  launched  by  the  General  Assembly  which  met 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  June,  1948.  Headquarters: 
2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  S.  T.  Ludwig, 
General  Church  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  77,- 
510  sq.  mi.  Population  ( 1949  estimate):  1,285,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  1,315,834.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Lincoln  (capital),  81,984; 
Omaha,  223,844.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $73,334,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $77,856,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  4  and  adjourned  May  26.  Record 
biennial  appropriations  of  about  $152  million  were 
approved.  The  gasoline  gallonage  tax  was  increased 
one  cent,  passenger  car  fees  were  almost  doubled, 
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truck  registration  fees  were  increased  on  a  gradu- 
ated scale,  and  large  parts  of  the  uniform  motor  ve- 
hicle civil  liability  and  drivers'  license  laws  were 
adopted.  The  unicameral  legislature  also  authorized 
rural  fire  fighting  districts;  rent  decontrol;  higher 
hunting  ana  fishing  fees;  and  increased  assistance 
and  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

The  legislature  recodified  the  school  laws;  provid- 
ed for  permissive  school  district  reorganization: 
granted  special  education  aid  for  physically  and 
mentally  nandicapped  children;  created  a  State 
building  commission;  and  made  all  legislators  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  council.  The  legislators  also 
broadened  the  corrupt  practices  act;  prescribed 
confinement  and  treatment  of  sexual  psychopaths; 
authorized  an  advisory  defense  committee;  author- 
ized an  interim  study  of  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion, and  initiated  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
November,  1950,  popular  consideration,  to  increase 
legislators'  terms  to  4  years 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Val  Peterson;  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, Charles  J.  Warner;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank 
Marsh,  Attorney  General,  James  H.  Anderson;  State 
Treasurer,  Edward  Gillette;  State  Auditor,  Ray  C. 
Johnson;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wayne  O. 
Reed. 

NECROLOGY.  The  following  is  a  list  of  notable  per- 
sons who  died  during  the  calendar  year  1949 

Abe,  Uoo  (Fukooka,  Japan,  Feb.  4,  1865 — To- 
kyo, Japan,  Feb.  10,  1949).  Educator,  politician, 
and  leader  of  the  Social  Mass  Party.  He  was  cred- 
ited with  the  introduction  of  baseball  to  Japan. 

Adams,  James  Truslow  (Brooklyn,  NY.,  Oct.  18, 
1878— Westport,  Conn.,  May  18,  1949).  Historian, 
author  of  the  best  sellers  Epic  of  America  and 
March  of  Democracy.  Awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  Founding  of  Neiv  England  ( 1921 ) 

Adler,  Emanuel  Philip  (Chicago,  111.,  Sept  30,  1872 
— Davenport,  la.,  Mar  2,  1949)  Newspaper  pub- 
lisher; president  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers; 
the  Times  Company  (Davenport),  etc.  Sometime 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and 
vice  president  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Ahnelt,  William  Paul  (Berlin,  Germany,  1864 — 
Keyport,  N.J  ,  Oct.  5,  1949).  Founder-publisher  of 
Pictorial  Review  Magazine  (1899)  in  which  well 
known  writers  were  serialized.  In  1893  he  organ- 
ized the  Amencan  Fashion  Company  which  pub- 
lished fashion  periodicals  for  the  garment  trade. 

Aitken,  Robert  Ingersoll  (San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May 
8,  1878— New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  3,  1949).  Sculptor 
of  busts,  monuments,  and  ornamental  friezes.  Best 
known  of  his  works  arc  the  monument  to  President 
William  McKinley  and  the  West  Pediment  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  building. 

Alba,  Santiago  (Valladolid,  Spain,  1873 — San  Se- 
bastian, Spain,  Apr.  7,  1949).  Liberal  statesman 
who  as  foe  of  Rivera  spent  many  years  in  exile. 
President  of  the  Cortes  1934-35. 

Alcott,  John  S.  See  Olcott,  Sidney. 

Aldrich,  Charles  Anderson  (Plymouth,  Mass.,  Mar. 
4,  1888— Rochester,  Minn,  Oct.  6,  1949).  Noted 
pediatrician;  director  of  the  Rochester  Child  Health 
Project.  Sometime  professoi  of  Pediatrics,  Mayo 
Foundation  (since  1944),  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (1941-44).  He  was  a  member  of  the  White 
House  Committee  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  and 
of  many  professional  groups.  Written  works  include 
Babies  are  Human  Beings  and  Feeding  Our  Old- 
fashioned  Children. 

Alexander,  Sir  Doyglat  (Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, July  4,  1864— Stamford,  Conn.,  May  22, 
1949).  Manufacturer;  president  of  the  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company,  since  1905. 


Allen,  (William)  Hervey  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dec.  8, 
1889— Miami,  Fla.,  Dec.  28,  1949).  Novelist,  au- 
thor of  the  best-seller  Anthony  Adverse,  which  sold 
more  than  1.5  million  copies  in  the  United  States 
and  was  translated  into  18  foreign  languages.  The 
historical  romance  was  released  as  a  motion  picture 
in  1936.  Other  works  by  Allen  include  Israfel,  Ac- 
tion at  Aquila,  and  It  Was  Like  This.  Since  1943  he 
was  the  editor  of  the  Rivers  in  America  series  of 
books. 

Ailing,  Paul  Humiston  (b.  Hamden,  Conn.,  July  15, 
1896— d.  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  18,  1949).  Dip- 
lomat, and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  foreign  service 
since  1924.  He  was  ambassador  to  Pakistan  since 
1947,  minister  to  Syria,  1947,  and  chief,  Division 
of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
1942-44. 

Amigo,  Peter  Emmanuel  ( Gibraltar,  Spain,  May  26, 
1864 — London,  England,  Oct.  1,  1949).  Archbishot) 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Southwark  since 
1937.  Ordained  in  1888  and  consecrated  a  bishop 
in  1904,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Pontifical 
Throne  in  1929. 

Anderson,  Benjamin  McAlester  (Columbia,  Mo., 
May  1,  1886— Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Jan.  19,  1949). 
Nationally-known  economist;  writer  on  economics 
and  finance;  and  professor  of  banking  at  UCLA, 
since  1939. 

Anderson,  Ivy  (Gilroy,  Calif.,  1904 — Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Dec.  28,  1949).  Famous  blues  singer,  with 
Duke  Ellington's  band,  1929-42.  Her  recording  of 
Stormy  Weathei  is  considered  a  blues  classic  and  a 
collector's  item,  as  arc  other  of  her  songs. 

Angell,  James  Rowland  (Burlington,  Vt,  May  8, 
1869— Hamden,  Conn.,  Mar.  4,  1949).  Psycholo- 
gist, educator,  and  president  of  Yale  University, 
1921-37.  Lectured  widely  at  various  universities; 
was  member  of  many  scientific  societies,  and  au- 
thor of  books  on  psychology 

Antin,  Mary  (Polotzk,  Russia,  June,  1881 — Suf- 
fern,  N.Y.,  May  15,  1949).  Essayist  whose  autobi- 
ographical The  Promised  Land  won  widespread  ac- 
claim. She  also  wrote  From  Polotzk  to  Boston  and 
They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.  In  private  life  she 
was  Mrs.  Amadeus  W.  Grabau. 

Argyll,  Niall  Diarmid  Campbell,  10th  Duke  of  (Scot- 
land, Feb.  16,  1872— Inverary  Castle,  Argyll  Scot- 
land, Aug.  20,  1949).  Chief  of  Clan  Campbell, 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  hereditary 
Master  of  the  Royal  Household  in  Scotland,  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Argyll 

Armstrong,  F.  Wallis  (Camden,  N  J.,  July  20,  1870 
— Moorcstown,  N.J.,  Fet)  8,  1949).  Advertising 
executive,  racing  commissioner  of  New  Jersey,  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbreds,  including  such  horses 
as  John  P.  Gner  and  Cavalcade. 

Armstrong,  Walter  Preston  (Pittsboro,  Miss.,  Oct. 
26,  1884 — Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  27,  1949).  Law- 
yer. Sometime  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; member  Federal  Board  of  Legal  Examiners; 
active  in  legal  reform  and  unification.  He  was  vari- 
ously a  member  of  the  General  Council,  the  House 
of  Delegates,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  serving  as  its  presi- 
dent, 1941^2.  Since  1943  he  served  on  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Association's  Journal. 

Arnavon,  Jacques  (Marseilles,  France,  July  16, 
1877 — Paris,  France,  Oct.  12,  1949).  Essayist,  dip- 
lomat, and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association 
France-Grande  Bretagne,  1929-46.  He  resigned 
from  the  foreign  service  in  1929  and  devoted  him- 
self to  lecturing  and  the  furtherance  of  cultural  re- 
lations between  France  and  her  neighbors.  A  lead- 
ing authority  on  Moliere,  he  wrote  9  volumes  on 
the  staging  of  Moli&re's  plays. 
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Arroola,  Lut*  Manuel  Rofas.  See  Rojas  Arreola,  Luis 
Manuel. 

AsafiofF,  Boris  Vladimirovich  ( St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, July  29,  1884 — death  announced  by  Moscow 
radio,  Jan.  28,  1949).  Composer  and  Stalin  Prize 
winner;  chairman  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Compos- 
ers. Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Igor  Globpff  he 
was  the  author  of  several  monographs  on  music  and 
musicians. 

Atwood,  Wallace  Walter  (Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  1, 
1872 — Anmsquam,  Mass.,  July  24,  1949).  Geog- 
rapher, educator,  and  president  of  Clark  University, 
1920-46.  Author  of  geographic,  geological,  and 
travel  books. 

Avezzana,  Boron  Camilla  Romano  (Italy,  1868— 
Eboli,  Italy,  June  16,  1949).  Diplomat,  sometime 
Italian  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Argentina. 

Avinoff,  Androy  (Tulchin,  Russia,  Feb.  14,  1884 — 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  16,  1949).  Entomologist,  di- 
rector of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  1926- 
45. 

Ayliff,  Henry  Kiell  ( Grab amst own,  South  Africa, 
1872— Cambridge,  England,  May  28,  1949).  Ac- 
tor and  stage  director,  best  known  for  his  produc- 
tions at  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  and  the 
Malvern  Festivals. 

Badley,  Brenton  Thoburn  (Conda,  United  Prov- 
inces, India,  May  29,  1876— Delhi,  India,  Feb.  1, 
1949).  Bishop  or  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
1924-44,  and  a  missionary  in  India  since  1899.  He 
was  the  author  of  books  on  India  and  on  religious 
subjects. 

Bailey,  Margaret  Emerson  (Providence,  R.I.,  1880 
— New  Canaan,  Conn,  Oct.  28,  1949).  Novelist 
and  magazine  writer  Author  of  Good-bye  Proud 
World,  Robin  Hood's  Barn,  and  The  Wild  Streak. 

Ball,  Sydney  Hob  art  (Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  11,  1877 
—New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  8,  1949).  Geologist,  au- 
thor, and  authority  on  precious  stones. 

Bar  Han,  Meyer.  See  Berlin,  Meyer. 

Baragwanath,  Mrs.  John  Gordon.  See  McMein, 
Neysa. 

Baria,  Maharawal  Shrt  Ranjitsinhji,  Raja  of  (Baria, 
July  10,  1886— Dcvgad-Bana,  Sept  7,  1949).  Ruler 
of  the  princely  state  of  Baria  since  1908.  The  small 
principality  was  joined  with  Bombay  Province  in 
1948.  The  Raja  served  in  France  in  World  War  I 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Borr,  James  (Beanscroft,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  July 
26,  1862— Glasgow,  Scotland,  Feb.  24,  1949). 
Clergyman  and  politician;  Moderator  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1929  and  1943;  a  Labour 
M.P.,  1924-31,  1935-45. 

Barry,  Philip  (Rochester,  N.Y.,  June  18,  1896— 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  3,  1949).  Noted  dramatist 
who  was  the  author  of  such  successes  as  The  Phila- 
delphia Story,  The  Animal  Kingdom,  and  Holiday. 

BartUtt,  Alice  Hunt  (Bennington,  Vt,  July  31,  1870 
—New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  14,  1949).  Poet,  essayist, 
and  American  editor  of  The  Poetry  Review  (Lon- 
don). Her  Washington  Pre-Eminent  was  made 
basis  for  George  Washington  Bicentennial  pageant 
in  1932.  She  organized  and  directed  poetry  and 
drama  celebrations  at  the  World's  Fair,  1939-40; 
founded  the  Treasure  and  Trinket  Fund  for  avia- 
tors during  World  War  I;  founded  many  poetry 
contests.  Written  works  include  The  Sea  Anthology, 
The  Anthology  of  Cities,  and  Road  Royal. 

BartUtt,  Murray  ( Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  Mar.  29, 
1871— Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  Nov.  13, 1949).  Clergy- 
man and  educator;  president  of  Hobart  and  Wil- 
liam Smith  College,  1919-36.  He  was  the  organizer 
and  first  president  of  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines,  1911-15. 
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George  J.  (Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  25,  1891— 
Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  1,  1949,  in  an  airplane 
crash).  Politician;  Republican  representative  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  since  1937. 
Sometime  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Leg- 
islature, 1918-24,  and  mayor  of  Salem,  1924-37. 

Bates,  William  Nickerson  ( Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec. 
8,  1867 — Ogunquit,  Me.,  June  10,  1949).  Classical 
scholar  and  educator;  professor  of  Greek  language 
and  literature  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1895-1939.  He  edited  Transactions  of  the  Univer- 
sity Museum,  1904-07,  and  was  editor-in-chief  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  1920-24.  Au- 
thor of  Etruscan  Inscriptions;  Sophocles,  Poet  and 
Dramatist;  Five  Red-Fingered  Cylices,  etc. 

Battle,  George  Gordon  (Edgecombe  County,  N.C., 
Oct.  26,  1868 — Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Apr.  29, 
1949 ) .  Noted  lawyer,  sometime  special  District  At- 
torney, and  a  leader  in  Tammany  Hall. 

BoosUy,  John  Albert  (Werribee,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, Nov.  9,  1895 — Sydney,  Australia,  Sept.  2, 
1949).  Statesman,  trade  unionist,  and  Australian 
High  Commissioner  in  London  since  1946.  He 
served  as  Minister  of  Supply  and  Shipping,  1941- 
45;  Minister  of  Defense,  1945-46;  member  of 
House  of  Representatives,  1928-46;  and  was  Aus- 
tralian delegate  to  ILO  Conferences  in  1926  and 
1944. 

Bedford-Jon**,  Henry  James  O'Brien  (Napanee,  Ont., 
Canada,  Apr.  29,  1887— Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  May 
6,  1949).  Author  of  Westerns  and  historical  novels. 
His  prolific  output  included  D'Artagnan,  King's 
Pardon,  and  This  Fiction  Business  Also  wrote  un- 
der the  pseudonym  John  Wycliffe 

Beery,  Wallace  (Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Apr  1,  1889 — 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  Apr.  15,  1949).  Screen  actor 
who  played  more  than  250  roles  since  entering  the 
movies  in  1913.  His  performance  in  The  Champ 
won  him  an  Academy  Award  in  1931;  the  Italian 
award  was  given  him  in  1934,  for  his  role  in  Viva 
Villa.  Best  remembered  for  his  co-starring  roles 
with  Mane  Dressier. 

Bell,  William  Bonar  (Milton,  Iowa,  June  2,  1877— 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  30,  1949).  Biologist,  chief 
of  the  Wildlife  Research  Division  (retired),  and  a 
sponsor  of  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Station. 

Bennett,  Edmund  Robert  (Antigua,  B.W.I.,  1873 — 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  15,  1949).  Archbishop,  pri- 
mate of  the  Western  Province  of  the  African  Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Benson,  Lillian  Foster.  See  Foster,  Lillian. 

Bentley,  Charles  Albert  (Chipping  Norton,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  25,  1873— Carshalton,  England,  Nov.  23, 
1949).  Public  health  official,  educator,  and  noted 
researcher  in  tropical  medicine.  Sometime  professor 
of  Hygiene  at  the  Egyptian  University,  Cairo, 
1931-37;  director  of  Public  Health,  Bengal,  1915- 
31;  and  medical  officer  in  Assam.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  .vorks  on  malaria  and  numerous  medical  re- 
ports. 

Berard,  Christian  (France,  1903 — Paris,  France, 
Feb.  12,  1949).  Artist,  costumer,  and  famous  stage 
designer.  The  current  New  York  production  of  The 
Madwoman  of  Chaillot  is  shown  with  his  costum- 
ing and  settings. 

Bergius,  Friedrich  ( Goldschmieden,  Silesia,  Ger- 
many, Oct.  11,  1874 — Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
Mar.  30,  1949).  World  famous  chemist  and  indus- 
trialist; winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry, 
1931.  His  discoveries  included  processes  for  making 
sugar  from  wood  and  gasoline  from  coal. 

Berlin,  Meyer  (Volozhin,  Russia,  Apr.  25,  1880— 
Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Apr.  17,  1949).  Rabbi,  some- 
time president  of  Yeshiva  University  (New  York), 
and  since  1931  president  of  the  World  Mizrachi 
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Union  Organization  of  Religious  Zionists.  Recently 
changed  his  name  to  Bar  llan. 

Berryman,  Clifford  Kennedy  (Versailles,  Ky.,  Apr.  2, 
1869— Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  11,  1949).  Carica- 
turist and  dean  of  America's  editorial  cartoonists. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Washington  Star  since 
1907  and  in  1944  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  cartoon  But  Where  is  the  Boat  Going?  A 
member  of  the  Gridiron  Club  since  1906,  he  was 
its  president  in  1926. 

Bittnor,  Van  Amberg  (Bridgeport,  Pa.,  Mar.  £0, 
1885— Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  19,  1949).  Noted  labor 
leader  and  vice  president  of  the  CIO.  Elected  to  his 
first  union  office  at  the  age  of  16,  he  rose  to  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  UMWA  and  during  World 
War  II  was  adviser  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management  and  the  Office  for  Production  Man- 
agement, In  1942  he  was  appointed  to  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

Block,  James  MacDougall  (Rothesay,  Isle  of  Bute, 
Scotland,  Jan.  25,  1879 — Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Oct. 
18,  1949).  Presbyterian  clergyman;  chaplain  to  the 
King  in  Scotland  since  1942;  and  Moderator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  1938-39. 

Blair,  C.  Ledyard  (Belvidere,  N.J.,  July  16,  1867— 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  7,  1949).  Investment  banker, 
founder  of  Blair  &  Co.,  and  sometime  governor  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Blair,  William  Raid  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  27, 
1875— New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  1,  1949).  Veterinary 
surgeon,  pathologist,  and  a  pioneer  in  animal  psy- 
chology. Joining  the  Bronx  Zoo  in  1902,  he  served 
as  its  director  from  1926-40. 

Bliss,  Cornelius  Newton  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  13, 
1874— New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  5,  1949).  Financier, 
philanthropist,  and  art  patron  Between  1913-34 
he  was  president  of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  from  1938-46  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association. 

Bloch,  Camille  (Thillot,  Vosges,  France,  July  16, 
1865— Paris,  France,  Feb.  15,  1949).  Historian 
archivist,  and  paleographer.  Sometime  director  and 
librarian  of  the  French  War  Museum.  Most  of  his 
writings  deal  with  the  French  Revolution  but  the 
most  important  relate  to  the  causes  of  World  War  I. 
Bloch  was  a  member  of  Institut  de  France. 

Bloom,  Sol  (Pekin,  111,  Mar.  9,  1 870— Bethesda, 
Md.,  Mar  7,  1949).  Democratic  Representative  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  from  New  York,  since  1923.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  piloted  much  important  wartime  legis- 
lation. A  strict  Party  man  he  nevertheless  took  vio- 
lent issue  with  President  Truman's  Palestine  policy. 

Bloomfield,  Leonard  (Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  1,  1887— 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Apr.  18,  1949).  Linguist,  au- 
thor, and  Sterling  Professor  of  Linguistics  at  Yale 
University,  since  1940.  His  Language  is  considered 
a  standard  work  in  the  science  of  linguistics. 

Bofinger,  David  T.  (Dec.  21,  1885— New  York, 
N.Y.,  Dec.  19,  1949).  Chain-store  executive;  pres- 
ident of  the  A&P  since  February,  1949,  and  with 
that  company  since  1899. 

Bohnen,  Roman  (Germany,  Nov.  24,  1901 — Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  Feb.  24,  1949).  Noted  character  actor 
of  stage  and  screen.  Until  1940  a  member  of  the 
Group  Theatre,  his  first  film  success  was  in  Of  Mice 
and  Men.  Last  role  was  in  Kazan  which  is  awaiting 
release. 

Boos,  William  Frederick  (Longwood,  Mass.,  Aug.  2, 
1870— Fall  River,  Mass.,  Aug.  11,  1949).  Expert  in 
medical  chemistry  and  toxicology  and  a  leading 
authority  on  poisons.  He  worked  for  the  Federal 
Government  since  1908  and  as  consultant  for  the 
National  Canners  Association  since  1920.  Author  of 


The  Poison  Trail  and  a  great  many  monographs. 

Booth,  Charles  Gordon  (England,  Feb.  12,  1896 — 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  May  22,  1949).  Novelist  and 
screen  writer  who  received  Academy  Award  in 
1945  for  the  best  original  story  (The  House  on 
92nd  Street).  He  began  film  work  in  1936  with  the 
filming  of  his  novel  The  General  Died  at  Dawn. 

Booth,  George  G.  (Toronto,  Can.,  Sept.  24.  1864 
—Detroit,  Mich.,  Apr.  11,  1949).  Well-known 
newspaper  publisher,  director  of  the  Evening  News 
Association,  and  founder  and  president  of  the  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.  With  his  wife  he  established  the 
Cranbrook  Foundation  in  1927. 

Soothe,  Earle  (Derby,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1882— 
Harwichport,  Mass.,  Sept.  12  1949).  Theatrical 
producer  in  the  1920's;  head  of  the  New  York  Unit 
of  the  WPA  theater  enterprise.  On  General  Per- 
shing's  staff  in  World  War  I,  he  directed  the  blood 
donor  service  of  the  N.Y.  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  1941-45. 

Born,  Wolfgang  (Breslau,  Germany,  1894 — New 
York,  N.Y.,  June  15,  1949).  Art  historian,  lecturer, 
illustrator,  and  an  authority  on  history  of  American 
and  Oriental  art.  He  had  taught  at  various  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  Still-Life  Painting  in  America 
and  American  Landscape  Painting  are  among  his 
published  works. 

Boucicault,  Mr*.  Dion.  See  Vanbrugh,  Dame  Irene. 

Bourbon-Sicily,  Infante  Don  Carlos  (Cries,  near  Bo- 
zen,  Austria,  Nov.  10,  1870 — Seville,  Spain,  Nov. 
11,  1949).  A  grandson  of  the  last  King  of  Naples 
and  husband  of  Infanta  Maria  de  las  Mercedes, 
sister  of  King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain.  He  was  given 
Spanish  nationality  and  the  rank  of  Infante  in  1901. 
During  the  monarchy  he  was  inspector- general  of 
the  armed  forces  of  Spain. 

Bowie,  James  Alexander  (Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1888 
—Dundee,  Scotland,  Sept.  1,  1949).  Noted  econo- 
mist, educator,  and  author;  principal  of  the  Dundee 
School  of  Economics  and  Commerce.  In  1931,  he 
was  a  special  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on  in- 
dustrial administration. 

Brand,  Charles  John  (Lac  Qui  Parle  Co.,  Minn., 
Oct.  24,  1879— Washington,  D.C.,  June  29,  1949). 
Agricultural  economist  of  international  repute  and 
sometime  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  official. 
Frequent  delegate  to  international  congresses  and 
chairman  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Rome. 

Breadon,  Sam  (New  York,  N.Y.,  July  26,  1876— 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  10,  1949).  Baseball  executive, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  National  Baseball  Club, 
1920-47.  During  his  ownership  the  Cardinals  won 
6  world  championships  and  9  National  League  pen- 
nants. 

Brelvi,  Syod  Abdullah  ( 1891— Bombay,  India,  Jan. 
9,  1949).  Editor  of  the  Nationalist  Bombay  Chroni- 
cle since  1924  and  with  that  paper  since  1915. 
Sometime  president  of  the  All-India  Newspaper 
Editors  Conference,  1943,  1944-45.  A  committee 
member  of  the  Nationalist  Muslim  Party  he  was 
imprisoned  twice  for  his  part  in  the  Indian  inde- 
pendence movement. 

Bressart,  Felix  (Eydtkuhnen,  Germany,  1892 — 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  Mar.  17,  1949).  Veteran  motion 
picture  actor.  Appeared  in  some  40  German  films 
before  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  1936.  Nota- 
ble roles  were  in  Ninotchka,  The  Seventh  Cross, 
Escape,  etc. 

Briclcloy,  Charles  E.  (1891— New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec. 
28.  1949).  Harvard  football  star  from  1912-14  and 
All-American  choice  for  half-back.  He  perfected 
the  drop-kick  and  in  varsity  career  kicked  34  goals 
of  37  tries. 
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Brimmer,  Ernest  Carlton.  See  Dix,  Richard. 

Brocklebank,  Sir  (Clement)  Edmund  Royds  (Kent, 
England,  Aug.  28,  1882 — Bradford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land, August,  1949).  Politician,  social  worker,  and 
Conservative  M.P.,  1924-29,  1931-45. 

Brooks,  Stratton  Duluth  (Everett,  Mo.,  Sept.  10, 
1 869— Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  18,  1949).  Educator; 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  1923-31, 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  1912-23.  Since 
1931  he  had  been  executive  director  of  the  Order 
of  De  Molay. 

Broughton,   Joseph   Melville    (Raleigh,    N.C.,   Nov. 

17,  1888— Bethesda,  Md.,  Mar.  6,   1949).  Politi- 
cian, lawyer,  and  U.S.  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
He  served  as  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1941-45, 
and   was   noted   for   his   championship   of   Negro 
rights. 

Brown*,  Lewis  (London,  England,  June  24,  1897 
—Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Jan.  3,  1949).  Writer  and 
lecturer  on  current  events  and  Jewish  affairs;  He 
served  rabbinates  in  the  United  States,  1920-26. 
His  writings  include  Stranger  Than  Fiction,  How 
Odd  of  God,  That  Man  Heine,  etc. 

Bruce,  William  George  ( Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  Mar.  17, 
1856— Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  13,  1949).  Founder 
and  head  of  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  religious  book  houses.  A  prominent 
Roman  Catholic  layman,  he  was  a  knight  of  St. 
Gregory. 

Burgess,  Elizabeth  Chamberlain  (Bath,  Me.,  1877 — 
New  York,  N  Y.,  July  22,  1949)  Nursing  educator, 
professor  of  Nursing  Education  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1935-47,  and  a  faculty 
member  from  1922. 

Burgess,  John  Stewart  (Pcnnington,  N.J.,  1883— 
Claremont,  Calif,  Aug.  16,  1949)  Sociologist; 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  Temple 
University,  1933-49;  director  of  the  UNRRA  Train- 
ing Center,  Washington,  DC.,  1945,  chairman  of 
the  Sociology  Department,  Yenching  University, 
China,  1919-29.  Sometime  Y.M.C.A.  aide  in  Pei- 
ping,  he  was  long  active  in  interracial,  intcrcultural 
affairs 

Burleigh,  Henry  Thacker  ( Erie,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1866— 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Sept.  12,  1949).  Composer,  choir 
leader,  and  organist.  An  outstanding  Negro  musi- 
cian, a  student  of  Dvorak,  he  arranged  more  than 
100  Negro  songs  and  spirituals,  including  Deep 
River,  Little  Mother  of  Mine,  and  Just  You.  Be- 
tween 1894-1946  he  sang  in  the  choir  of  St. 
George's  Protestant  Church,  N.Y.  Awarded  the 
Spmgarn  Medal,  1916. 

Burnaby,  George  Davy  ( Buckland,  Herts.  England, 
Apr.  7,  1881 — Angmering,  Sussex,  England,  Apr. 

18,  1949).    Actor,    author,    and    lyricist.    Widely 
known  as  a  comedian  and  for  6  years  the  star  of 
The    Co-Optimists.    Toured    America    with    Lilly 
Langtry. 

Burnett,  Edmund  Cody  (Henry  Co.,  Ala.,  Nov.  29, 
1864— Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  10,  1949).  Histo- 
rian, author,  and  a  member  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, 1907-41.  His  many  historical  writings  in- 
clude The  Continental  Congress  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Loubat  Prize  in  1943. 

Coclamanos,  Demetrius  (Nauplia,  Greece,  1872 — 
London,  England,  June  7,  1949).  Diplomat,  author, 
and  publisher-editor  of  Asty,  1892-1907.  Entered 
diplomatic  service  in  1907  and  served  in  various 
posts  until  appointed  minister  to  Court  of  St.  James 
(1J918-35).  A  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Athens, 
he  was  the  author  of  literary  essays  and  the  trans- 
lator of  English  poets  into  modern  Greek. 

Coldwell,  Edward  (Illinois,  May  26,  1861— New 
York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  13,  1949).  Bibliophile,  editor,  and 
president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  until 


his  retirement  in  1927.  His  library  of  Americana 
was  presented  to  Knox  College  in  memory  of  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley. 

Campbell,  Sir  Malcolm  (b.  Chislehurst,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, Mar.  11,  1885 — d.  Reigate,  Surrey,  England, 
Dec.  31,  1948  or  Jan.  1,  1949).  Insurance  executive, 
soldier,  and  famous  motor-car  racer.  He  began 
motor  racing  in  1910  and  in  1935,  was  the  first  man 
to  achieve  the  speed  of  300  m.p.h.  on  land.  His 
world's  water  speed  record  of  141.7  m.p.h.  was 
made  with  his  motorboat,  Bluebird. 

Campbell,  William  James  ( Carlton,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada,  Sept.  28,  1877 — Boothbay  Harbor, 
Me.,  Mar.  2,  1949).  Congregational  clergyman; 
president  of  Atlanta  Theological  Seminary  Founda- 
tion, 1934-48. 

Capps,  Stephen  Reid  (Jacksonville,  111.,  Oct.  15, 
1881— Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  20,  1949).  Geologist 
and  glaciation  authority;  served  with  the  U.S.  Goo- 
logical  Survey  since  1907.  Author  of  technical 
books  and  papers. 

Copt,  James  Clyde  (Texas,  June  12,  1888— Bethes- 
da, Md,  Aug.  30,  1949).  Government  official;  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  since  1941, 
assistant  director,  1939-41. 

Carpenter,  Robert  Ruliph  Morgan  ( Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  July  30,  1877— Wilmington,  Del.,  Tune  11, 
1949).  Industrialist,  sportsman,  and  big-game 
hunter.  Associated  with  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  since  1904,  he  retired  as  a  vice  president  in 
1931.  Together  with  his  son,  he  bought  the  Phillies 
in  1934. 

Carter,  William  (Pittington,  England,  May  22, 
1868— Montclair,  NJ  ,  July  26,  1949).  Presbyteri- 
an pastor,  author,  and  lecturer  Ordained  in  1893, 
he  served  the  Throop  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
from  1915-33.  His  written  works  include  The  Gates 
of  Janus  and  Studies  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Carvajal-Forero,  Josi  de  (Bogota,  Colombia,  1898 
—New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  3,  1949).  Noted  Roent- 
genologist;  technical  director  of  the  Roentgen  Ray 
department  of  Reconstruction  Hospital,  1918-30. 
His  researches  in  the  field  of  X-ray  had  brought 
him  many  prizes  and  membership  in  learned  socie- 
ties. 

Cassidy,  Sir  Maurice  (Lancaster,  Eng.,  Feb.  29, 
1880— London,  Eng.,  Oct.  22,  1949)  World  re- 
nowned authority  on  cardiac  and  rheumatic  dis- 
eases; physician  to  King  George  VI  since  1937 

Cawthorn,  Joseph  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar  29,  1867 
—Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  Jan.  1,  1949).  Veteran  co- 
median of  stage  and  screen.  After  a  long  career  in 
musical  comedy  he  entered  motion  pictures  in 
1927. 

Cordon,  Marcel  (Sidi  Bel  Abbes,  Algeria,  July  22, 
1916 — Sao  Miguel,  Azores,  Oct.  28,  1949,  in  an  air- 
plane crash).  Noted  French  prizefighter  who  won 
the  world  middleweight  title  in  a  fight  with  Tony 
Zale  in  1^48,  and  lost  it  to  Jake  La  Motta  in  1949. 
He  was  scheduled  for  a  fight  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York,  on  December  2. 

Chappel,  Charles  L.  (Hartwick,  N.Y.,  July  7,  1847 
—Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Sept.  19,  1949).  Senior  vice 
commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
one  of  half  dozen  veterans  who  attended  the  last 
encampment  in  August,  1949. 

Charlemont,  James  Edward  Caulfeild,  Viscount  (Lon- 
don, England,  May  12,  1880 — County  Down, 
Northern  Ireland,  Aug.  30,  1949).  Privy  Council- 
lor, Northern  Ireland,  1926;  Minister  of  Education, 
1926-37;  Leader  of  the  Senate  of  Northern  Ireland, 
1925-37. 

Chenery,  William  Elisha  (Wiscasset,  Me.,  June  14, 
1864 — Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1949).  Noted  laryn- 
gologist  and  philanthropist.  He  was  a  professor  at 
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Tufts  College  Medical  School  for  29  years,  and 
served  as  consultant  at  various  hospitals. 

Cheney,  Sherwood  Alfred  (S.  Manchester,  Conn., 
Aug.  24,  1873— Manchester,  Conn.,  Mar.  13,  1949). 
United  States  brigadier  general  AUS,  retired; 
military  aide  to  President  Coolidge:  director  gener- 
al of  Army  transportation  in  World  War  I. 

Cbesney,  Arthur  (England,  1882 — London,  Aug. 
27,  1949).  Character  actor  of  stage  and  screen. 
Since  his  London  debut  in  1904  he  appeared  in  nu- 
merous plays,  his  last  role  was  that  of  Yenning  in 
The  Years  Between.  In  1916-17  he  was  seen  on 
Broadway  in  A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff;  Caroline,  and 
Our  Betters. 

Chittenden,  Kate  S.  (Hamilton,  Ont,  Canada,  Apr. 
17,  1856— New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  16,  1949).  Musi- 
cian; professor  of  Music,  Vassar  College,  1899- 
1930;  dean  of  the  American  Institute  of  Applied 
Music,  1900-33;  organist  and  choirmaster,  Calvary 
Church,  New  York,  1879-1906.  She  had  lectured 
widely  on  music  for  the  Board  of  Education,  1892- 
1919. 

Chorley,  Edward  Clowes  (Manchester,  England, 
1865— Cold  Spring,  N.Y.,  Nov.  2,  1949).  Clergy- 
man, archivist,  and  author,  historiographer  and  cus- 
todian of  archives  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  Sometime  rector  of  St  Philip's  in  the 
Highlands  church  (Garrison,  N.Y. )  ana  editor  of 
The  Historical  Magazine.  Among  his  written  works 
were  Men  and  Movements  in  the  American  Episco- 
pal Church,  The  New  American  Prayer  Book,  and 
Historical  Papers. 

Christie,  George  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1873 
—Toms  River,  N.J.,  May  20,  1949)  Character 
actor  who  made  his  stage  debut  in  1894.  Last  seen 
on  Broadway  in  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois. 

Chubb,  Samuel  Harmsted  (Lakcville,  Md.,  1864 — 
Palisades  Park,  N.J  ,  May  6,  1949).  Osteologist,  a 
leading  world  authority  on  animals  in  motion,  and 
associate  curator  emeritus  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Churchill,  Alfred  Vance  (Oberlm,  Ohio,  1864 — 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  J949).  Painter,  art 
critic,  and  educator;  professor  emeritus  of  art  at 
Smith  College  and  director  of  the  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art. 

Clark,  Ellery  Harding  (W.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Mar. 
13,  1874 — Boston,  Mass.,  July  27,  1949).  Lawyer, 
author,  and  athlete.  Olympic  winner  in  broad  and 
high  jump,  1896;  athletic  champion  of  America, 
1897,  1903. 

Clark,  Lucius  Charles  ( Crundy  County,  Iowa,  June 
4,  1869— Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  27,  1949.  Meth- 
odist minister,  educator,  and  chancellor  of  the 
American  University,  1922-33. 

Cloary,  William  D.  (Ireland,  July  11,  1882— Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Aug.  6,  1949).  Brigadier  general 
AUS;  until  his  retirement  he  was  Deputy  Chief  of 
Army  Chaplains.  In  1942  he  organized  and  headed 
the  Chaplain  School  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Or- 
dained in  1908,  he  served  various  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  before  joining  the  United  States  Army  in 
1918. 

Clynes,  John  Robert  (Oldham,  England,  Mar.  27. 
1869— London,  England,  Oct.  23,  1949).  Noted 
labor  leader,  politician,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs,  1929-31.  He  was  an  M.P.,  1906-31 
and  1935-45,  and  served  as  parliamentary  secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  1917-18,  and  as  Food 
Controller,  1918-19. 

Coffey,  Robert  Lewis,  Jr.  (Chattanooga,  Term.,  Oct. 
21,  1918— Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Apr.  20,  1949). 
Democratic  representative  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  30-year  old  Air  Force  colonel 
Lad  flown  97  combat  missions  in  Europe  during 


World  War  II;  he  died  in  the  crash  of  his  jet 
fighter  airplane. 

Cohen,  Alfred  Morton  (Cincinnati,  O.,  Oct.  19, 
1859— Cincinatti,  O.,  Mar.  9,  1949).  Lawyer,  State 
legislator,  and  international  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  1925-38.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  Hebrew 
Union  College,  1918-37. 

Coley,  Edward  Huntington  (New  Haven,  Conn., 
Aug.  22,  1861— Utica,  N.Y.,  June  6,  1949).  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  New 
York,  1936-42  (retired).  Ordained  in  1888,  he  was 
consecrated  a  bishop  in  1924. 

Colpitts,  Edwin  Henry  ( Point  de  Bute,  N.B.,  Can- 
ada, Jan.  19,  1872— Orange,  N.J.,  Mar.  6,  1949). 
Electrical  engineer  and  pioneer  in  radio  telephony 
whose  researches  led  to  transatlantic  telephone 
services  He  was  vice  president  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  1933-37  and  an  aide  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  1924— 
34. 

Connell,  Richard  Edward  ( Poughkeepsie,  N.Y  ,  Oct. 
17,  1893— Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  Nov.  22,  1949). 
Novelist,  short  story  writer,  and  scenarist.  His  A 
Friend  of  Napoleon  received  the  O'Henry  Memori- 
al Prize  in  1923;  it  was  later  filmed  as  Seven  Faces 
and  starred  Paul  Mum.  Collections  of  short  stories 
include  The  Sin  of  Monsieur  Pettipon,  Apes  and 
Angels,  and  Ironies.  His  short  stories  appeared  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier's  and  other 
American  and  British  magazines. 

Cook,  Fannie  Frank  (St.  Charles,  Mo.,  Oct.  4,  1893 
— St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  25,  1949).  Author,  lecturer, 
and  civic  worker.  She  wrote  essays,  short  stories, 
and  novels  with  sociological  import;  Mrs.  Palmers 
Honei/  won  her  the  George  W.  Carver  Memorial 
Award  in  1946.  The  Long  Bridge  will  be  published 
posthumously. 

Cook,  Stanley  Arthur  (King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  12,  1873 — Cambridge,  England,  Sept. 
26,  1949).  Hebrew  scholar,  author,  and  lecturer. 
Sometime  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1932—38,  professor  of  Comparative  Reli- 
gion,, 1912-20,  and  lecturer,  1904-32.  He  was  joint 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  editor  of 
Biblical  subjects  of  the  14th  edition  of  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica;  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  1902-32.  Among  his  numerous 
written  works  are  The  Study  of  Religions,  The 
Truth  in  the  Bible,  Rebirth  of  Christianity,  and  The 
Old  Testament:  A  Reinterpretatton. 

Copeou,  Jacques  (Paris,  France,  Feb.  4,  1879 — 
Beaune,  France,  Oct.  20,  1949).  Playwright,  pro- 
ducer, and  literary  critic.  Founder-director  of  the 
Vieux-Colombier  theater  (1913)  where  Brothers 
KaramazoVy  Twelfth  Night,  and  As  You  Like  It 
were  admirably  produced.  Between  1917-19,  he 
produced  32  plays  at  the  Garrick  Theater  in  New 
York  and  again  visited  America  in  1926-27,  to  di- 
rect the  Theatre  Guild  production  of  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov. 

Cosgrave,  Jessica  Garretson  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug. 
19,  1871— New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  31,  1949).  Edu- 
cator, lecturer,  and  author;  founder  in  1900,  and 
principal  of  Finch  Junior  College  (formerly  Finch 
School  for  Girls). 

Cousins,  Arthur  George  (Braunton,  Devon,  Eng- 
land, 1882 — Henley-on-Thames,  England,  Sept 
25,  1949).  Newspaper  publisher;  chairman  of  trie 
board  of  Odhams  Press,  a  group  publishing  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  including  the  Daily  Herald 
and  The  Crown  Colonist. 

Cousins,  Herbert  Henry  (1869 — Oxford,  England, 
Dec.  14,  1949).  Agricultural  chemist;  director  of 
Agriculture  and  Island  Chemist  in  Jamaica,  1908- 
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32.  He  served  in  the  Jamaica  Legislative  Council 
from  1907-23.  Author  of  books  and  papers  on  trop- 
ical agriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry. 

Coverdole,  William  Hugh  ( Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada, 
Jan.  27,  1871— New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  10,  1949). 
Consulting  industrial  engineer,  board  chairman  and 
president  of  the  American  Export  Lines;  director 
of  numerous  corporations. 

Covert,  Walter  Harold  (Musquash,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Dec.  23,  1865 — Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
Aug.  20,  1949).  Lawyer;  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  1931-37;  sometime  president  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Barristers  Association. 

Crawford,  Morris  de  Camp  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept. 
23,  1882— New  York,  N.Y.,  June  23,  1949).  Inter- 
nationally known  textile  and  costume  authority;  re- 
search editor  of  the  Fairchild  Publications  since 
1915;  book  collector,  and  a  pioneer  in  linking  the 
fashion  industry  with  museums.  Author  of  works  on 
fashion  and  on  textiles. 

Crosbie,  Paul  Pembroke  ( Woodworth,  Wis.,  1881 
—Forest  Hills,  Queens,  N.Y.,  July  30,  1949).  Har- 
vard-educated insurance  broker  who  joined  the 
Communist  Party  in  1933  and  became  the  Party's 
State  Treasurer. 

Croston,  Joseph  Eslor  (Minneapolis,  Kan.,  June  29, 
1903— Seattle,  Wash.,  June  21,  1949).  General 
manager  Pacific  Alaska  Airways  since  1932;  famous 
as  Alaska  "bush  pilot"  who  flew  mercy  missions  to 
distant  parts  of  tne  Arctic. 

Cruchago  Tocornal,  Miguel  (Santiago,  Chile,  May  4, 
1869— Santiago,  Chile,  May  3,  1949).  Lawyer,  dip- 
lomat, and  statesman.  Sometime  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  1926-27,  1931-32;  to  Great  Britain, 
1923-25.  He  held  various  cabinet  posts  including 
that  of  Prime  Minister,  1905-06;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, 1903-04,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  1932-37.  An 
internationalist  of  note,  he  was  recently  nominated 
for  the  Nobel  Prize.  Author  of  several  works  on  in- 
ternational law. 

Cuppy,  William  Jacob  (Auburn,  Ind.,  Aug.  23, 
1884— New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  19,  1949).  Humorist, 
author,  and  newspaper  columnist  whose  weekly 
contribution  Mystery  and  Adventure,  appeared  in 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  As  Will  Cuppy  he 
was  author  of  8  books,  best  known  of  which  was 
How  to  Tell  Your  Friends  from  Apes.  How  to  At- 
tract the  Wombats  will  be  published  posthumously. 

Cuihmon,  Joseph  Augustine  (Bridgewater,  Mass., 
Jan.  31,  1881— Sharon,  Mass.,  Apr.  16,  1949).  Not- 
ed biologist  and  geologist;  research  associate  at 
Harvard  University  since  1926,  director  of  the 
Cushman  Laboratory  for  Foraminiferal  Research 
since  1923.  Member  of  many  learned  societies  and 
recipient  of  the  Hayden  Gold  Medal  for  the  year 
1945. 

Domaskinos,  Archbishop  of  Athens  (Dorvitsa, 
Greece,  1891 — near  Athens,  Greece,  May  20, 
1949).  Head  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  since 
1938;  Regent  of  Greece,  1944-46,  premier,  1945. 
His  noneccleciastical  name  was  George  Papan- 
dreou. 

Davenport,  Harry  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  19,  1866 
—Hollywood,  Calif.,  Aug.  9,  1949).  Veteran  char- 
acter actor  of  stage  and  screen.  Made  his  New  York 
debut  in  //.M.S.  Pinafore,  in  1879,  and  later  had 
leading  roles  in  numerous  plays  in  New  York  and 
London.  In  motion  pictures  since  1935,  he  was  seen 
in  such  films  as  The  Scoundrel,  Gone  With  the 
Wind,  All  This  and  Heaven  Too,  Music  for  Mil- 
lions, etc. 

Davis,  Ewin  Lamar  (Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.,  Feb.  5, 
1876--Bethesda,  Md.,  Oct.  23,  1949).  Lawyer  and 
politician;  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion since  1933  and  its  chairman  in  1935,  1940,  and 


1945.  He  served  as  Democratic  congressman  from 
Tennessee,  1919-33. 

Davis,  Royall  Oscar  Eugene  (Newberry,  S.C.,  July 

11,  1880— Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  30,  1949).  Noted 
soil  physicist;  associated  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  since  1910,  first  as  a  soil  physicist, 
later  as  administrative  assistant  in  Soils  Division. 

Dawley,  J.  Soarle  ( 1878— Hollywood,  Calif.,  Mar. 
29,  1949).  Pioneer  motion  picture  director  who  be- 
gan his  career  with  Edison  in  1907.  He  directed 
many  of  the  "great"  of  silent  films:  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Mary  Pickford,  and  D.  W.  Griffith. 

Dawson,  Allan  (Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  16,  1903 
—Santiago,  Chile,  Oct,  15,  1949).  Foreign  Service 
officer  since  1925  and  counselor  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Chile  since  July  1949.  He  had 
served  in  various  South  American  countries  and  as 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Brazilian  Affairs,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  1947-49. 

de  los  Rio*,  Fernando  ( Ronda,  Malaga,  Spain,  Dec. 
8,  1879— New  York,  N.Y.,  May  31,  1949).  Political 
scientist,  educator,  diplomat,  and  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  1936-39.  Sometime  professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  on  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  1939-48;  University  of 
Madrid,  1930-38;  University  of  Granada,  1911-30. 
A  lifelong  Socialist  Party  leader,  he  held  various 
cabinet  posts  in  the  provisional  government,  includ- 
ing that  of  Foreign  Affairs  ( 1933).  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  pamphlets  on  philosophy,  politi- 
cal science,  history,  etc. 

Dennett,  Tyler  (Spencer,  Wis.,  June  13,  1883 — 
Geneva,  N.Y.,  Dec.  29,  1949).  Historian,  educator, 
and  former  Congregational  minister;  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  For  his  Biography  of  John  Hay 
( 1933).  He  served  in  the  U.S.  State  Department  as 
historical  adviser,  1929-31;  as  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations  at  Princeton  University,  1931-34; 
and  as  president  of  Williams  College,  1934-37. 
Other  works  include  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War, 
Roosevelt  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  Amer- 
icans in  Eastern  Asia. 

de  Pencier,  Adam  Urias.  See  Fender,  Adam  Urias 
de. 

de  Wendel.  See  Wendel,  Francois  de. 

Derry,  George  Hermann  (Portland,  Me.,  May  27, 
1878— Gloucester,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1949).  Catholic 
educator,  sociologist,  and  lecturer  Since  1947  in- 
ternational director  of  social  education  for  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Sometime  president  of  Mary- 
grove  College  and  of  St.  Joseph's  College  (Port- 
land, Me.). 

Derwont,  George  Harcoort  John* tone,  Baron  (York- 
shire, England,  Oct.  22,  1899 — Pans,  France,  Jan. 

12,  1949).  Diplomat,  soldier,  and  author  who  under 
the  pen-name  of  George  Vandon  had  published  po- 
etry and  biographies. 

Descaves,  Lucien  (Paris,  France,  March  18,  1861 
— Paris,  France,  Sept.  6,  1949).  Playwright,  novel- 
ist, literary  critic,  and  president  of  the  Goncourt 
Academy  of  which  he  was  a  co-founder  in  1903. 

Desmond,  Williom  (New  York,  N.Y.,  1878— Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  Nov.  2,  1949).  Actor  of  stage  and 
screen  who  in  the  1920's  starred  in  many  silent  se- 
rials. Before  entering  the  motion  pictures  in  1915, 
he  had  leading  roles  in  such  stage  plays  as  Ben  Hur, 
Quo  Vadis,  and  Raffles. 

Dovries,  Herman  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  25,  1858 
— Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  24,  1949).  Music  critic,  opera 
singer,  and  teacher;  served  as  music  critic  for  the 
Chicago  Herald-American,  1904-44.  A  bass-bari- 
tone, he  sang  in  opera  from  1879-1901,  appearing 
with  the  Paris  Opera,  Opera  Comique,  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  the  Metropolitan.  French  and  German  op- 
eras were  his  forte. 
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d'Herollo,  Felix  H.  (Montreal,  Canada,  Apr.  25, 
1873— Paris,  France,  Feb.  22,  1949).  Bacteriolo- 
gist, best  known  for  his  monumental  work  on  bac- 
tenophage.  Variously  served  as  chief  of  laborato- 
ries, Pasteur  Institute,  1914-21;  University  of  Ley- 
den,  1921-23;  Yale  University,  1928-33.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  scientific  works  and  recipient 
of  numerous  scientific  honors. 

Diaz  Arosemena,  Domingo  ( Panama  City,  Panama, 
June  25,  1875 — Panama  City,  Panama,  Aug.  23, 
1949).  President  of  Panama  since  October,  1948. 
Founder  and  leader  of  the  Doctrinal  Liberal  Party; 
President  of  the  National  Assembly,  1932,  presi- 
dential candidate,  1936.  He  had  amassed  great 
wealth  as  a  cattle  rancher  and  realtor. 

Dickinson,  Hobort  Cutler  (Bangor,  Me.,  Oct.  11, 
lays—Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  27,  1949).  Physi- 
cist, inventor,  and  traffic  authority.  Associated  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Standards,  1903-45,  he  was 
chief  of  the  division  of  Heat  and  Power,  1923-45. 

Dimitrov,  Georgi  ( Radomira,  Bulgaria,  June  18, 
1882— Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  July  2,  1949).  Leading 
European  revolutionary  and  Premier  of  Bulgaria 
since  1946.  Achieved  international  fame  upon  his 
aquittal,  in  1933,  of  charges  of  participation  in  the 
Reichstag  fire  in  Berlin.  He  variously  was  general 
secretary  of  the  Comintern,  1935-42;  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Comintern,  1921- 
35;  an  organizer  of  the  Cominform,  1947.  Follow- 
ing 22  years  of  exile,  he  returned  to  Bulgaria  in 
1945,  headed  the  Fatherland  Front,  and  reassumed 
Bulgarian  citizenship. 

Dismukes,  Douglas  Eugene  (Macon,  Miss.,  Oct.  1, 
1869— Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1949).  Rear  Ad- 
miral, USN  (retired).  Graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1890,  he  was  promoted  to  rear 
admiral  upon  his  retirement  in  1925  in  recognition 
of  World  War  I  achievements. 

Dix,  Richard  (St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  18,  1895— 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  Sept.  20,  1949).  Actor  of  stage 
and  screen  who  in  sonic  200  motion  pictures,  both 
silent  and  talking,  typified  law  and  order.  Under 
his  real  name  Ernest  Carlton  Brimmer  he  appeared 
on  Bioadway  in  such  plays  as  Song  of  Songs.  His 
first  silent  movie  was  Not  Guilty,  followed  by  The 
Christian  Talking  pictures  included  Cimmaron, 
The  Conquerors,  The  Kansan,  and  The  Whistler  se- 
ries 

Dodd,  Francis  (Holyhead.  England,  Nov.  29,  1874 
— London,  England,  Mar.  7,  1949).  Landscape 
painter,  engraver,  and  water-colour  artist.  During 
World  War  1,  as  an  official  war  artist  he  did  a  por- 
trait scries  "Generals  of  the  British  Army."  Repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  War  Museum,  Tate  Gallery, 
etc. 

Dorronce,  George  Morrit  (Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Apr.  24,  1877— Phildelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  1949). 
Internationally  known  surgeon  who  pioneered  in 
plastic  surgery  during  World  War  I.  More  recently 
he  did  notable  work  in  cancer  research.  Sometime 
associated  with  Oncologic  Hospital  and  the  Doc- 
tor's Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Since  1930  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Com- 
pany. 

Doubleday,  Nelson  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  June  16,  1889 
—Oyster  Bay,  L.I.,  Tan.  11,  1949).  Publisher, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Doubleday  &  Company 
since  1934  and  its  president,  1928-46. 

Doubleday,  Russell  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  26,  1872 
—Glen  Cove,  L.I.,  June  14,  1949).  Publisher,  ed- 
itor, and  author.  Until  his  retirement  he  was  vice 
president  of  Doubleday  &  Company.  Sometime  ed- 
itor of  World's  Work  and  author  of  books  for  boys. 

Douglas,  James  Stuart  (Megantic  Township,  Que- 
bec, Canada,  June  19,  1868 — Montreal.  Canada, 


Jan.  2,  1949).  Mining  executive;  president  of  the 
United  Verde  Extension  Mining  Company,  1912- 
38;  founder  of  two  Arizona  banks,  at  Bisbee  and 
Douglas. 

Dousmanis,  Victor  (Corfu,  Greece,  1862— death 
announced  Athens,  Greece,  Jan.,  13,  1949).  Army 
officer,  famous  commander  of  Greek  forces  in  the 
Balkan  Wars,  and  chairman  of  the  General  Staff, 
1912-16,  1921-22.  He  was  the  author  of  works  on 
military  history. 

Drayton,  Alfred  (Brighton,  England,  Nov.  1,  1881 
—London,  England,  Apr.  26,  1949).  Actor  of  the 
stage  and  screen  who  achieved  his  greatest  fame  in 
partnership  with  Robertson  Hare  in  farces  by  Ben 
Travers.  Also  remembered  for  his  role  as  Carl  Pe- 
terson in  Bulldog  Drummond.  He  visited  New  York 
in  1925  and  1928. 

Duffy,  Christopher  Richard  ( New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov. 
26,  1873— New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  5,  1949).  Editor, 
translator,  and  author.  He  was  foreign  editor  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  1917-38;  founding  editor  of  Ains- 
lee's  Magazine,  1898-1904;  managing  editor  of 
Watson's  Magazine,  1904-07.  Under  tne  name  of 
Richard  Duffy  he  wrote  many  novels,  essays,  short 
stories,  and  plays. 

Dullin,  Charles  (France,  1885— Paris,  France,  Dec. 
11,  1949).  Leading  theatrical  producer  and  former 
actor  of  stage  and  screen.  Co-founder  with  Jacques 
Copeau  of  the  famed  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier; 
founder  of  Theatre  de  1'Atelier;  director  of  Theatre 
de  Paris  during  World  War  II.  He  appeared  in  the 
motion  pictures  Les  Miserables,  Volpone,  and  The 
Chips  are  Down 

Dunne,  John  William  (Roscommon,  Eire,  1875 — 
Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  England,  Aug.  24,  1949). 
Philosopher  and  aviation  pioneer.  Designed  and 
built  (1907)  first  military  airplane  in  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  tailless  aerofoil  and  other  pioneer  craft. 
Widely  known  as  the  author  of  An  Experiment  with 
Time  and  other  works  expounding  his  "Serialist" 
philosophical  concept. 

Dunstan,  Sir  Wyndham  Rowland  (Chester.  England, 
1861 — Farnham  Common,  Bucks,  England,  Apr. 
20,  1949).  Agricultural  scientist;  director  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  1903-24.  Author  of  numerous 
technical  papers  and  works  on  tropical  agriculture 
and  on  economic  resources  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  Empire. 

Durham,  Robert  Lee  (Shelby,  N.C.,  May  4,  1870— 
Buena  Vista,  Va.,  Jan.  2,  1949).  Lawyer,  educator, 
and  president  of  the  Southern  Seminary  (Buena 
Vista),  1919-44.  He  was  also  active  in  State  pol- 
itics of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Dustan,  Cyril  (Rankin,  Pa.,  1915 — Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Jan.  21,  1949).  Medical  researcher,  research  asso- 
ciate at  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Public 
Health,  and  an  outstanding  expert  on  beryllium. 

Eames,  Charles  Holmes  (Andover,  Mass.,  Nov.  17, 
1875— Billenca  Center,  Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1949). 
Electrical  engineer,  president  of  the  Lowell  Textile 
Institute,  1918-45,  and  associated  with  that  insti- 
tution since  1904. 

Edwards,  Harry  Taylor  (Chesterfield,  Mass.,  Oct. 
28,  1877— Washington,  D.C.,  May  6,  1949).  Agri- 
cultural scientist  and  fiber  expert.  He  did  pioneer 
work  in  establishment  of  abaca  plantations  in  trop- 
ical America. 

Egan,  Hannah  Mary  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  25, 
1891— Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Sept.  12, 
1949).  Educator;  dean  of  Hunter  College,  1934- 
46;  acting  dean  of  the  Hunter  College  Annex, 
1928-34.  In  private  life  she  was  Mrs.  Hannah  M. 
Egan  Kingla. 

Ehringhaus,  John  Christoph  Blucher  (Elizabeth  City, 
N.C.,  Feb.  5,  1882— Raleigh,  N.C.,  July  31,  1949). 
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Lawyer,  politician,  and  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1933-37. 

Elvin,  Herbert  Henry  (England,  July  18,  1874— 
Bromefield,  England,  Nov  9,  1949).  Labor  leader; 
sometime  president  and  chairman  of  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress.  In  1939  he  was  Fraternal 
Delegate  to  the  AFL  and  also  served  as  British  ad- 
viser to  the  ILO  for  7  years. 

Ensor,  James,  Baron  (England,  1860— Os tend,  Bel- 
gium, Nov.  19,  1949).  Artist  and  poet;  famous  as 
me  painter  of  mystical  and  macabre  subjects.  Most 
notable  of  his  works  are  Christ's  Entry  Into  Brussels 
and  Tribulations  of  St.  Anthony;  the  latter  canvas  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  A  retrospective 
exhibition  of  his  works  was  held  in  New  York  in 

1944.  He  became  a  Belgian  subject  in  1930  and  was 
subsequently  knighted. 

Eriksson,  Herman  (Uppsala,  Sweden,  1892 — Salt- 
sjobaden,  Sweden,  Feb.  18,  1949).  Statesman,  dip- 
lomat, and  ambassador  to  the  United  States  since 

1945.  He  variously  served  as  Minister  of  Finance, 
Supply,  and  Commerce  In  1947  he  was  named  per- 
manent Swedish  em  oy  to  the  UN. 

Evangelides,  Timothy,  Metropolitan  of  Rhodes  (Les- 
bos, Greece,  1880— Istanbul,  Turkey,  Oct  6,  1949). 
Greek  Orthodox  Archbishop  of  New  York,  June- 
September,  1949.  Ordained  in  1915,  he  served  as 
Metropolitan  of  Australia  for  some  20  vears  before 
being  appointed  to  the  Rhodes  archbishopric  in 
1947. 

Even,  Robert  (Warwickshire,  England,  Oct.  16, 
1874 — London,  Engl  md,  Jan  16,  1949).  Theatri- 
cal manager,  actor,  and  vocalist  Made  his  debut 
with  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company  in  1893 
and  was  heard  in  many  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 
He  managed  Daly's  Theatre  and  the  Edwardes  en- 
terprises for  years.  Evett  toured  in  the  United 
States  in  191-3-14. 

Eysler,  Edmund  S.  (Vienna,  Austria,  Mar.  12,  1874 
— Vienna,  Austria,  Oct.  4,  1949).  Composer  of  op- 
erettas. His  popular  compositions  were  all  produced 
in  Austria  and  Germany  and  include  Das  Glucks- 
schweinchen,  Bruder  Straubinger,  and  Kiinstler- 
blut. 

Faris,  John  Thomson  (Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Jan. 
23,  1871— Nashville,  Term.,  Apr.  13,  1949).  Pres- 
byterian minister,  educator,  and  author.  Ordained 
1898,  he  served  various  parishes  before  joining  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S  A.,  with  which  he  was  associated  from  1908- 
37.  He  was  the  author  of  some  50  works  of  history, 
folklore,  and  religion,  among  them  The  Romance  of 
Forgotten  Towns,  Roaming  American  Playgrounds, 
and  The  Victory  Life. 

Fegan,  Joseph  Charles  (Dallas,  Tex.,  Nov.  6,  1886 
— Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  May  26,  1949)  Major 
General,  USMC;  commanding  general  of  the  Ma- 
rine Department  of  the  Pacific,  since  1944;  com- 
manding general  at  Camp  Peridlelon,  1942-44.  He 
was  an  aide  to  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 

Ferrari,  Febo  (Pallanze,  Italy,  Dec.  4,  186,5— East 
Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  13,  1949).  Noted  sculptor, 
among  whose  outstanding  works  are  19  figures  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine,  figures  at  Yale 
University,  and  a  group  for  the  Church  of  St.  Vin- 
cent Ferrer.  He  came  to  the  United  States  from 
South  America  in  1903  and  was  naturalized  in 
1907. 

Fetter,  Frank  Albert  (Peru,  Ind.,  Mar.  8,  1863 — 
Princeton,  N.J.,  Mar.  21,  1949).  Economist,  educa- 
tor, and  professor  of  political  economy  at  Princeton 
University,  1911-31.  He  had  also  lectured  at  Har- 
vard, Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago,  and  Northwestern 
Universities. 

Fisher,  (George)  Clyde   (near  Sidney,  Ohio,  May 


22,  1878— New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  7,  1949).  Natural- 
ist, astronomer,  explorer,  and  author.  Chief  curator 
of  astronomy  at  the  Hayden  Planetarium  of  the* 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  he  had  been  on  the 
scientific  staff  of  the  Museum  since  1913.  Since 
1947,  president  of  the  Explorers  Club.  His  written 
works  included  Nature  Encyclopedia,  The  Story  of 
the  Moon,  and  Exploring  the  Heavens. 

Fleming,  Victor  (Pasadena,  Calif.,  1889 — Cotton- 
wood,  Ariz.,  Jan  6,  1949).  Motion  picture  director 
and  producer.  He  received  an  Oscar  for  his  direc- 
tion of  Gone  With  the  Wind  in  1940.  Other  out- 
standing pictures  were  Captains  Courageous,  Test 
Pilot,  and  Joan  of  Arc 

Ford,  Harriet  French  (Seymour,  Conn.,  1863 — 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  Dec.  12,  1949).  Playwricht  who  made 
a  specialty  of  adapting  novels  lor  the  stage.  She 
collaborated  on  many  plays  seen  on  Broadway,  in- 
cluding The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,  The 
Fourth  Estate,  On  the  Hiring  Line,  and  In  the  Next 
Room.  In  private  life  she  was  Mrs.  Forde  Morgan. 

Forrestol,  James  Vincent  (Beacon,  N.Y.,  Feb.  16, 
1892— Bethesda,  Md.,  May  22,  1949).  Banker, 
statesman,  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  1947-49.  He 
was  with  Dillon  Read  from  1916-40,  when  he  be- 
came administrative  aid  to  President  Roosevelt. 
Variously  served  as  Under- Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
1940-44;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1944-47.  An  advo- 
cate of  a  mighty  two-ocean  Navy,  he  fought  the 
Army- Navy  merger.  His  death  by  suicide  was  at- 
tributed to  occupational  fatigue. 

Fortescue,  Cecil  Lewis  ( Barnack,  Northants,  Eng- 
land, Jan  15,  1881 — Lymington,  Hants,  England, 
Sept.  22,  1949).  Electrical  engineer;  professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  at  the  Imperial  College, 
1922-46;  professor  of  Physics  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  1911-22. 

Foster,  Lillian  (Centralia,  111.,  1886— New  York, 
N.Y.,  May  15,  1949).  Dramatic  actress  who  scored 
a  great  success  in  Conscience.  She  was  also  seen  in 
Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  and  Goodbye,  Mi/  Fancy. 

Foster,  Luther  Hilton  (Clover,  Va.,  1888— Peters- 
burg, Va.,  July  6,  1949 )  Noted  educator;  president 
of  Virginia  State  College  since  1943  President  of 
Association  of  Negro  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  fi- 
nancial adviser  to  all  Negro  institutions  aided  by 
the  General  Education  Board. 

Froser,  Malcolm  (Montreal,  Canada,  Apr.  19,  1869 
— Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  June  12,  1949). 
Artist  and  illustrator  whose  black  and  white  illus- 
trations appeared  in  leading  American  magazines. 
The  Ormond  War  Memorial  Art  Gallery  contains 
56  symbolic  paintings,  considered  the  best  of  his 
work. 

Frasheri,  Midhat  ( 1880— New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  3, 
1949).  Diplomat,  statesman,  and  president  of  the 
Free  Albania  Committee  in  Exile  Sometime  minis- 
ter to  Greece  and  to  France;  Albanian  delegate  to 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  1919  During  the  Ital- 
ian occupation  he  headed  the  National  Front  or- 
ganization, Balli  Kombetar. 

Fried,  George  (Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1877 — 
— Yonkers,  N.Y.,  July  3,  1949).  Noted  shipmaster 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine;  sometime  command- 
er of  the  George  Washington,  ManJiattan,  and 
Washington;  supervising  inspector  with  the  Bureau 
of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  1934-46.  He 
held  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve. 

Friosz,  Othon  (Le  Havre,  France.  1879 — Paris, 
France,  Jan.  11,  1949).  Internationally  known  land- 
scapist;  founder  in  1906  of  fauvism  as  a  revolt 
against  impressionism;  held  one-man  show  in  New 
York  in  1938.  He  is  represented  in  many  museums 
including  a  Baltimore  gallery,  which  has  his  Bather. 
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Froncmi,  Mm*  Angelo.  See  Lussan,  Z6lie  de. 

Futchini,  Guiseppe  (Ravenna,  Italy,  1884 — Rome, 
Italy,  July  9,  1949).  Lawyer,  politician,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Sometime  editor  of  the  periodical  "National  Politics 
and  a  writer  on  political  questions. 

Gaige,  Crosby  (Nelson,  N.Y.,  July  26,  1882— 
Peekskill,  N.Y.,  Mar.  8,  1949).  Theatrical  producer 
of  such  successes  as  Coquette,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
and  The  Eternal  Road.  He  was  associated  with 
Selwyn  &  Co.,  1905-23.  Sometime  food  and  wine 
editor  of  Country  Life  magazine  and  author  of  N.Y. 
World's  Fair  Cook  Book.  Between  1927-30,  he 
published  first  editions  and  limited  editions. 

Galway,  Sir  Henry  Lionel  (England,  Sept.  25,  1859 
— London,  England,  June,  1949).  Colonial  admin- 
istrator. He  variously  served  as  governor  of  South 
Australia,  1914-20;  the  Gambia,  1911-14,  and  of 
St.  Helena,  1902-11.  Prior  to  1911  his  surname  was 
Gallwey. 

Garland,  Robert  (County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Sept. 
27,  1862— Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Apr.  19,  1949  ^Indus- 
trialist and  "father  of  Daylight  Saving  Time"  in  the 
United  States 

Gendreau,  J.  Ernest  (Coaticook,  Quebec,  Canada, 
1880— Montreal,  Canada,  June  5,  1949).  Radiolo- 
gist and  noted  cancer  specialist;  founder-director 
of  the  Radium  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  1923, 
and  founder  of  the  faculty  of  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal.  He  was  the  first  student  of 
Mane  Curie  and  organized  the  memorial  to  her 
which  was  held  in  France  in  1938 

Gionnini,  Amadeo  Peter  ( San  Jose,  Calif  ,  May  6, 
1870— San  Mateo,  Calif.,  June  3,  1949)  Ranker 
and  founder-chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  in  1904. 
In  1929  he  bought  the  Bank  of  America  and  con- 
solidated his  financial  enterprises  in  the  Bank  of 
America  National  Trust  ana  Savings  Association, 
the  world's  largest  commercial  bank.  He  also  found- 
ed and  headed  the  Transamerica  Corporation. 

Giraud,  Henri-Honor*  (Pans,  France,  January, 
1879— Dijon,  France,  Mar.  11,  1949).  Commander- 
in-chief  of  French  forces,  1943-44;  civil  and  mili- 
tary commander-in-chief  in  North  Africa,  1943; 
and  French  military  hero  of  three  wars.  Thrice  es- 
caped from  German  confinement,  General  Giraud 
failed  to  realize  his  aspiration  to  assume  supreme 
command  of  Allied  forces  in  World  War  II. 

Globoff,  Igor.  See  Asafieff,  Boris  Vladimirovich. 

Gogorza,  Emilio  Edvardo  de  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May 
29,  1874— New  York,  N.Y.,  May  10,  1949)  Noted 
baritone,  voice  teacher,  and  head  of  the  vocal  de- 
partment Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  1926-40  Made 
his  debut  with  Mme  Sembrick  in  1897,  later  giving 
recitals  throughout  America  and  Europe. 

Golay,  Maurice  (Geneva,  Switzerland,  1891 — 
Basle,  Switzerland,  Nov.  18,  1949).  Internationally 
known  banker;  managing  director  of  the  Swiss  Bank 
Corporation  since  1942,  and  associated  with  that 
bank  since  1910.  He  was  board  chairman  of  Lonza 
Electrical  and  Chemical  Works,  and  a  director  of 
numerous  other  large  industries. 

Goldsmith,  Hymon  H.  (1907— Springfield,  Vt.,  Aug. 
7,  1949 ) .  Physicist  who  as  chief  of  the  Information 
and  Publications  Division  of  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory  was  known  as  one  of  America's 
foremost  writers  on  atomic  energy.  Sometime  as- 
sociated with  the  Army's  Manhattan  District  Proj- 
ect and  with  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  He 
was  co-editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
tists. 

Gordon-Watson,  Sir  Charles  (St.  Leonards,  Bucks, 
England,  Apr.  18,  1874— York,  England,  Dec.  19, 
1949).  Surgeon  noted  for  his  work  in  cancer  re- 
searcn.  With  the  rank  of  major  general,  he  served 


as  consulting  surgeon  to  the  British  Army,  1939-42. 
Gore,  Thomas  Pryor  (Webster  County,  Miss.,  Dec. 

10,  1870— Washington,    D.C.,    Mar.    16,    1949). 
Lawyer,  politician,  and  Democratic  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  Oklahoma,  1907-21,  1931-37. 

Gorski,  Martin  (Poland,  Oct.  30,  1886 — Chicago, 
111.,  Dec.  4,  1949).  Lawyer  and  politician,  Demo- 
cratic representative  to  the  U.S.  Congress  since 
1942. 

Gould,  Charles  Newton  (Lower  Salem,  Ohio,  July 
22,  1868— Norman,  Okla.,  Aug.  13,  1949).  Miner- 
alogist and  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  geology.  Some- 
time professor  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  di- 
rector of  the  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey,  1908- 

11,  1924-32    He  discovered  the  Amarillo  oil  and 
gas  field,  rated  the  world's  second  largest  gas  re- 
serve. Author  of  books  on  Oklahoma,  its  geology 
and  resources. 

Gour,  Sir  Hari  Singh  (Saugor,  Central  Prov.,  In- 
dia, Nov.  26,  1866— Saugor,  India,  Dec.  25,  1949). 
Lawyer,  educator,  author,  and  politician  He  was 
the  founder-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Saugor 
(1946)  and  sometime  vice  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Delhi  and  Nagpur  Between  1921-34 
he  was  opposition  leader  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly. Noted  as  a  legal  authority  and  author  of  legal 
works,  he  was  also  president  of  the  Hindu  Associa- 
tion and  author  of  The  Spirit  of  Buddhism,  etc. 

Grabau,  Mrs.  Amadeus  W.  See  Ant  in,  Mary. 

Grabmann,  Martin  ( Winterzhofen,  Germany,  Jan. 
5,  1875 — Eichstatt,  Germany,  Jan.  9,  1949).  Theo- 
logian, medievalist,  author,  and  professor  of  The- 
ology and  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Munich 
since  1918.  Editor  of  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
Philosophic  des  Mittelalters,  author  of  many  schol- 
arly works  on  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Aristotle,  and 
of  Geschichte  der  katholischen  Theolowc  sett  der 
Ausgang  der  Vaterzcit.  He  was  corresponding  Fel- 
low of  the  Medieval  Academy  of  America  and  of 
other  learned  societies. 

Grabski,  Stanislaw  (Lowiez,  Poland,  1871 — War- 
saw, Poland,  May  7,  1949).  Political  economist, 
educator,  and  author.  Sometime  vice  president  of 
Poland  ( 1944—46),  chairman  of  the  Polish  National 
Council  in  London  (1942—44);  member  of  Sejm 
( 1919-27);  and  minister  of  Education  ( 1923-26). 
His  written  works  include  Rome  or  Moscow,  So- 
cialist  economy,  and  Erkinntnisslehre  der  volks- 
wirtschaftlichcn  Erscheinungcn 

Graham,  Frank  Dunstone  (Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Jan.  1,  1890— Princeton,  N.J.,  Sept.  24,  1949). 
Economist,  author,  and  educator;  on  the  faculty  of 
Princeton  University  since  1921,  Walker  Professor 
of  International  Finance  since  1930.  He  had  served 
on  several  international  financial  commissions  and 
was  the  author  of  works  on  finance,  inflation,  and 
moneys. 

Graham,  Morland  (Glasgow,  Scotland,  Aug.  8, 
1891 — London,  England,  Apr.  8,  1949).  Stage  and 
screen  actor  who  made  his  debut  in  1908  and  Lon- 
don debut  in  1923.  He  variously  acted  with  the 
Scottish  National  Players,  the  Westminster  Theatre 
Company,  and  the  Old  Vic  Company.  In  1937  he 
was  seen  briefly  on  Broadway  in  George  and  Mar- 
garet. 

Grant,  Robert  John   (Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Nov. 

12,  1862— Pasadena,  Calif.,  Nov.  24,  1949).  Min- 
ing engineer  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States.  He  served  as  director  of  the  U.S.   Mint, 
1923—33,  and  later  went  to  China  as  monetary  ad- 
viser to  the  government. 

Gratke,  Charles  Edward  (Astoria,  Ore.,  Aug.  11, 
1901 — killed  in  airplane  crash  near  Bombay,  India, 
July  12,  1949).  Foreign  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  since  1937. 
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Graves,  George  (London,  England,  Jan.  1,  1876 
— London,  England,  Apr.  2,  1949).  Veteran  co- 
median of  the  English  stage  and  screen.  His  most 
famous  role  was  that  of  Count  Popoff  in  The  Merry 
Widow,  a  role  which  he  had  played  thousands  of 
times.  Made  London  debut  in  1898,  toured  widely 
in  the  dominions,  and  visited  the  United  States 
during  1907. 

Groocen,  Edmund  ( New  York,  N.Y.,  1877— White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  Oct.  4,  1949).  Portrait  and  landscape 
painter;  organizer  and  president  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral School  of  Art  (1924-45),  His  work  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Salon,  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
etc.,  and  is  represented  in  trie  permanent  collections 
of  various  museums. 

Green,  George  Alfred  Lawrence  (Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land, 1868 — Capetown,  South  Africa,  Aug.  10, 
1949).  Newspaperman,  politician,  and  editor  of 
the  Cape  Argus,  1910-35,  editor-in-chief,  1936- 
46.  He  went  to  South  Africa  in  1894,  became  a  re- 
porter on  the  Cape  Times,  then  editor  of  the  Dia- 
mond Field  Advertiser,  and  an  M.P.,  1908-10.  His 
written  works  include  Why  Kimberley  Cannot 
Waity  An  Editor  Looks  Back,  and  South  African 
and  Other  Memories. 

Green,  Samuel  ( Pennsylvania,  1890 — Atlanta,  Ga., 
Aug.  18,  1949).  Physician  and  Imperial  Wizard  of 
the  Association  of  Georgia  Klans.  A  Klu  Kluxer 
since  1918,  he  was  the  moving  force  in  the  rebuild- 
ing and  reactivation  of  the  Klan  in  1944,  when  he 
became  Grand  Dragon. 

Greenwood,  Major  (London,  England,  Aug.  9, 
1880— London,  England,  Oct.  5,  1949).  Interna- 
tionally known  medical  statistician;  professor  emer- 
itus of  epidemiology  in  the  University  of  London 
since  1945,  He  was  the  author  of  Epidemics  and 
Crowd-Diseases,  The  Medical  Dictator,  and  Some 
British  Pioneers  of  Social  Medicine. 

Griffin,  William  (Wheaton,  111.,  Dec.  25,  1897— 
—New  York,  N.Y.,  June  28,  1949).  Newspaper- 
man, editor-publisher  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
The  New  York  Enquirer  which  he  founded  in  1926. 
Formerly  with  the  Hearst  papers  and  active  in 
Democratic  Party  politics. 

Guggenheim,  Solomon  R.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb. 
2,  1861 — Sands  Point,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Nov.  3, 
1949).  Industrialist,  financier,  and  philanthropist. 
A  member  of  the  firm  of  Guggenheim  Brothers; 
sometime  board  chairman  of  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Company;  director,  Bradcn  Copper 
Company.  In  1937,  he  established  the  Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Foundation  to  further  knowledge  of 
abstract  art. 

Hain«s,  Elwood  Lindsey  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar. 
12,  189-3— Los  Angeles,  Calif ,  Oct.  28,  1949). 
Clergyman;  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Di- 
ocese of  Iowa  since  1944.  Ordained  in  1920,  he 
served  as  a  missionary  in  Liberia  and  later  served 
various  churches  before  his  call  as  dean  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Louisville  (1937-44). 

Halborstoodter,  Ludwig  (Germany,  1876— New 
York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  21,  1949).  Radiologist  and  cancer 
therapist;  director  of  the  Radiological  Institute  of 
Hadassah-Rotschild  Hospital  in  Jerusalem  since 
1934.  He  originated  a  million-volt  X-ray  appara- 
tus used  in  cancer  therapy.  Sometime  professor  and 
chief  of  the  department  of  radiotherapy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1919-33. 

Halsoy,  Sir  Lionel  (Gaddesden,  Herts.,  Feb.  26, 
1872— Bicgleswade,  England.  Oct.  26,  1949).  Ad- 
miral in  the  British  Navy  and  3d  Sea  Lord,  1917- 
18,  who  served  under  Jellicoc  in  the  Battle  of  Jut- 
land. Sometime  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  controller  of  his  household,  1919-36; 
Extra  Equerry  to  the  King  since  1936. 
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Halstead,  Alexander  Seaman  (Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Dec.  17,  1861— Oakland,  Calif.,  Aug.  19,  1949). 
Rear  Admiral  USN  (retired  1923);  commander  of 
U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  France,  1919;  commandant 
of  the  12th  Naval  District,  1920-23. 

Hammers,  Karl  Rex  (Indiana,  Pa.,  1885— Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1949).  Noted  Masonic  leader; 
Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  in  1947.  He  had  been  an  executive  with  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  since  1909. 

Hammerton,  Sir  John  Alexander  (Alexandria,  Scot- 
land, Feb.  27,  1871 — London,  England,  May  12, 
1949).  Author,  and  editor  of  several  popular  ref- 
erence works.  He  was  the  editor  of  The  World  Di- 
gest, The  New  Universal  Encyclopaedia,  The 
Harmsworth  History  of  the  World,  and  the  author 
of  many  literary  biographies. 

Hancock,  Clarence  Eugene  (Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Feb. 
13,  1885— Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Jan.  3,  1949).  Lawyer 
and  politician,  Republican  representative  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  1927-47. 

HandUy,  Tommy  ( Lowell,  Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1896 — 
London,  England,  Jan.  9,  1949).  Radio  comedian 
and  star  of  It's  That  Man  Again,"  BBC's  foremost 
comic  show.  He  started  in  radio  in  1924,  previously 
having  been  in  vaudeville. 

Hannegan,  Robert  Emmet  (  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  30, 
1903— St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  6,  1949).  Lawver  and 
politician;  postmaster  general  of  the  United  States, 
1945-47,  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  1944-47.  A  close  political  adviser  to 
President  Roosevelt  and  President  Truman,  he 
aided  the  latter's  nomination  to  the  vice  presidency. 
Sometime  president  of  the  American  League  Base- 
ball Company  which  owned  controlling  interest  in 
the  St  Louis  Cardinals. 

Hanson,  William  Webster  (Fresno,  Calif.,  May  27, 
1909— Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  May  23,  1949).  Physicist 
who  pioneered  in  the  development  of  radar  Asso- 
ciated with  Stanford  University  since  1929,  he  was 
a  professor  of  Physics  and  director  of  the  univer- 
sity's microwave  laboratory. 

Hansgirg,  Fritz  J.  (Austria  1891— New  York,  N.Y., 
July  24,  1949).  Metallurgist,  inventor  of  the  Hans- 
girg carbothermic  method  of  manufacturing  mag- 
nesium. During  World  War  II  he  directed  chemi- 
cal operations  at  the  Permanente  Corporation  plant 
in  California. 

Hapgood,  Powers  (Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1899— 
near  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  4,  1949).  Labor  lead- 
er, national  representative  (CIO)  for  United  Auto 
Workers,  United  Steelworkers,  and  United  Rubber 
Workers,  1936-41.  He  fought  John  L.  Lewis  for 
control  of  the  UAW  and  aided  in  the  organization 
of  the  CIO.  Sometime  Socialist  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  for  Indiana 

Harold  Christian  Frederic,  Prince  of  Denmark 
(Charlottenlund,  Denmark,  Oct.  8,  1876 — Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  Mar.  30,  1949).  Brother  of  the 
late  King  Christian  X  of  Denmark  and  of  King 
Haakon  VII  of  Norway.  After  the  liberation  of 
Denmark  Prince  Harald's  wife.  Princess  Helena 
was  expelled  from  Denmark  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many. 

Hording,  Malcolm  Taylor  Me  Ad  am  (Barlow  ay,  Herts., 
England,  Jan.  20,  1863— Toronto.  Canada,  Apr.  21, 
1949).  Anglican  clergyman;  Archbishop  of  Rupert's 
Land,  1935-42;  Bishop  of  Qu'Appelle,  1911-35. 

Harlan,  Byron  Berry  (Greenville,  Ohio,  Oct.  22, 
1886 — Cogan  Station,  Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1949).  Lawyer 
and  politician;  member  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  since 
1946;  Democratic  representative  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, 1931-39. 

Harriman,  Joseph  Wright  (Belleville,  N.J.,  Jan. 
31,  1867— Sea  Cliff,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Jan.  23, 
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1949).  Founder  (1912)  and  former  president  of  the 
Harriman  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  Following  the  1933  bank  holiday,  the  bank 
failed  to  reopen  and  Mr.  Harriman  was  arrested 
and  later  sentenced  for  falsifying  bank  records. 

Harris,  Frederic  Robert  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  10, 
1875— New  York,  N.Y.,  July  20,  1949).  Rear  ad- 
miral USN,  Civil  Engineers  Corps  (retired).  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  served  as  consulting  engineer 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  British  Admiralty.  He  de- 
signed the  world's  largest  sectional  floating  dry 
docks  which  were  of  great  importance  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Internationally  known  as  a  philatelist,  he  was 
board  chairman  of  the  Philatelic  Foundation  and 
chairman  of  the  international  jury  of  Centenary 
International  Philatelic  Exhibition,  1947. 

Harrison,  Milton  Whately  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Feb.  12, 
1889— Bronxville,  N.Y.,  Aug.  8,  1949).  Economist, 
banker,  and  trustee  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 
Sometime  president  of  the  Security  Owners  As- 
sociation, a  director  in  many  corporations,  and  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Savings  Bank  Journal 

Harry,  Joseph  Edward  (Hartord  Co,  Md.,  Oct.  1, 
1863— New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  12,  1949).  Philolo- 
gist, author,  and  professor  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature  at  Bard  College,  1926-39.  Sometime 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne  (1919—22)  and  a  lecturer 
at  many  institutions,  he  was  the  author  of  some 
300  monographs  and  articles  to  scholarly  journals 
and  encyclopedias.  He  also  wrote  The  Greek  Trag- 
ic Poets,  Studies  in  Sophocles,  and  Studies  in  Eu- 
ripides, and  edited  or  translated  a  number  of  other 
works. 

Harvey,  Alexander  (Brussels,  Belgium,  Dec.  25, 
1868— Dumont,  N  J  ,  Nov.  20,  1949).  Author,  edi- 
tor, and  journalist.  Sometime  foreign  editor  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  1901-05;  associate  editor  of  Cur- 
rent Opinion,  1905-22;  and  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Monthly,  1922-29.  His  written  works  in- 
cluded several  collections  of  essays  on  classical  fig- 
ures, as  well  as  The  Toe  and  Other  Stories,  and 
William  Dean  Ho  wells. 

Hassan  Pasha,  Mahmoud  (1871 — Alexandria, 
Egypt,  July  16,  1949).  Lawyer  and  politician;  Min- 
ister of  State  in  the  present  government  and  some- 
time president  of  the  Higher  Court  of  Appeal. 

Hawkesworth,  Edward  Gerald  ( 1897 — London, 
England,  Aug.  14,  1949)  Colonial  administrator; 
Governor  of  British  Honduras,  1947-48.  Sometime 
chief  commissioner  of  Ashanti,  Gold  Coast  (1941- 
46)  and  in  the  Nigerian  administrative  service 
(1921-41). 

Hay,  Will  (Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Dec.  6,  1888— 
London,  England,  Apr.  18,  1949).  Noted  comedian 
of  stage,  screen,  and  radio.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  and  the  author  of  Through 
My  Telescope. 

Hayes,  Philip  (Portage,  Wise.,  June  16,  1887— 
Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  25,  1949).  Major  General. 
A  graduate  from  West  Point  in  1909  and  from  the 
Army  War  College  in  1930,  he  was  commissioned  a 
major  general  in  1944.  Sometime  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Third  Service  Command,  1943-46;  pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  at  Harvard  University, 
1941-42;  and  instructor  at  West  Point,  1912-17, 
1919-22. 

Hozoltine,  Mary  Emogene  (Jamestown,  N.Y..  May 
5,  1868— Jamestown,  N.Y.,  June  17,  1949).  Li- 
brarian and  bibliographer.  She  organized  and  head- 
ed the  Library  School  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1906-38. 

Heath,  S.  Burton  (Lynn,  Mass,  Dec.  20,  1898 — 
killed  in  airplane  crash  near  Bombay,  India,  July 
12,  1949).  Feature  writer  for  Newspaper  Enter- 
prise Association;  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  1939. 


Thomas  Orlo,  Jr.  (Fort  Dodge,  la.,  Dec. 
23,  1919— New  York,  N.Y.,  May  19,  1949).  Novel- 
ist and  playwright,  author  of  the  successful  novel 
Mister  Roberts  and  co-author  of  the  play  hit  by 
the  same  name.  A  total  of  some  million  copies  of 
the  book  have  been  sold  and  Heggen  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  in  the  forefront  of  young  Ameri- 
can writers. 

Heil,  Julius  Peter  (Dusemond,  Germany,  1876 — 
Sullivan,  Wis.,  Nov.  30,  1949).  Industrialist  and 
politician;  governor  of  Wisconsin,  1938-43;  active 
in  State  Republican  politics  prior  to  his  term  of 
office.  He  was  founder-president  of  the  Heil  Com- 
pany (1901-46),  manufacturers  of  heavy  equip- 
ment. 

Heindel,  Augusta  Foss  (Mansfield,  Ohio,  Jan.  27, 
1865 — Oceanside,  Calif.,  May  9,  1949).  Lecturer, 
author,  and  <  o  -founder  with  her  husband,  Max 
Heindel,  of  th;  Rosicrucian  Fellowship  (1911). 

Henderson,  Alice  Corbin  (St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1881— 
Teseque,  N.M.,  July  18,  1949).  Poet,  associate  edi- 
tor and  co-founder  of  Poetry,  1912-16.  Written 
works  include  Red  Earth  and  Brothers  of  Light. 
She  also  compiled  an  anthology  entitled  The  New 
Poetry. 

Henderson,  George  Hugh  (St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Dec. 
8,  1892— Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  October,  1949). 
Physicist  noted  for  his  work  in  radioactivity  and 
mathematical  physics.  He  was  Smith  professor  of 
Physics  at  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  1924-48, 
and  chief  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Research  Es- 
tablishment, Halifax,  1940-46. 

Hendrick,  Burton  Jesse  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec. 
8,  1871— New  York,  N.Y.,  March  24,  1949).  His- 
torian, biographer,  and  journalist.  He  was  the  win- 
ner of  three  Pulitzer  prizes:  Victory  at  Sea  (with 
Adrn  W.  S.  Sims),  1920,  Life  and  Letters  of  Wal- 
ter H.  Page,  1922,  The  Training  of  an  American, 
1928.  Sometime  associated  with  McClure's  Maga- 
zine (1905-13)  and  with  World's  Work  (1913- 
27). 

Henline,  Roy  Biggs  (Kearney,  Neb.,  1895 — New 
York,  N.Y.,  May  23,  1949).  Noted  urologist,  con- 
sultant at  several  New  York  hospitals,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.Y.  County  Medical  Association  in 
1946.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  United  Medical 
Service,  a  director  of  the  Associated  Hospital  Serv- 
ice, and  a  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

Herbert,  George  Hubert  (Calcutta,  India,  1872— 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Aug.  18,  1949).  Famous  circus 
clown,  who  as  "Coco"  performed  in  some  40  coun- 
tries before  his  retirement  in  1922. 

Hering,  Henry  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  15,  1874— 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  15,  1949).  Sculptor  and 
sometime  member  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commis- 
sion. His  work  included  portrait  busts,  war  me- 
morials, pediments,  and  fountains. 

Hernandez,  Mateo  ( Bejar,  Salamanca,  Spain,  1885 
— Meudon,  France,  Nov.  25,  1949).  Noted  Spanish 
sculptor  who  had  lived  in  France  since  1912.  His 
subjects  were  often  wild  animals  hewed  directly 
from  life.  He  is  represented  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  in  many  private  American  col- 
lections. 

Heymann,  Hans  ( Koenigsberg,  E.  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, June  27,  1885 — Champaign,  111.,  Oct.  1, 
1949).  Economist,  author,  and  lecturer;  professor 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  since  1948;  research 
professor  at  Rutgers  University,  1939-43.  Founder 
of  Association  for  Currency  and  Finance,  Berlin 
1920,  and  adviser  to  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
1921-32.  He  introduced  property  life  insurance  to 
the  United  States  in  1937.  Author  of  Property  Life 
Insurance,  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Peace,  etc. 
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Hicks,  Sir  (Edward)  Seymour  (St.  Heliers,  Jersey, 
England,  Jan.  30,  1871 — Fleet,  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  6,  1949).  Veteran  comedian  of  stage 
and  screen,  manager,  and  dramatist.  For  more  than 
50  years  he  appeared  with  his  wife  as  leading  lady. 
Among  the  plays  he  wrote  were  Bluebell  in  Fairy- 
land, The  Gay  Gordons,  Sleeping  Partners,  etc.  He 
also  wrote  The  Stage  as  I  Know  It,  Acting,  Night 
Lights,  and  two  volumes  of  reminiscences.  Since 
1930  he  appeared  in  several  motion  pictures.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  served  as  first  controller  of 
ENSA. 

Hilles,  Charles  Dewey  (Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  June 
23,  1867— Speonk,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Aug.  27, 
1949).  Politician,  chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Committee,  1912-16,  and  national  com- 
mitteeman  from  New  York,  1912-16.  He  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary,  U.S.  Treasury,  1909-11,  and 
as  Secretary  to  President  Taft,  1911-13.  His  busi- 
ness activities  included  directorships  in  many  insur- 
ance companies,  utilities,  and  real  estate  firms. 

Kitchens,  Arthur  Parker  ( Delmar,  Del.,  Sept.  14, 
1877— Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec  10,  1949).  Bac- 
teriologist, educator,  and  a  leader  in  preventive 
medicine.  Sometime  health  commissioner  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  government  adviser  on  public  health 
in  the  Philippines  (1925-29),  and  professor  of 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1939—44.  He  was  co-editor 
of  the  standard  text  Bergy's  Manual  of  Bacteriology. 

Hooglcmd,  Dennis  Robert  (Golden,  Colo.,  Apr  2, 
1884— Berkeley,  Calif.,  Sept.  5,  1949).  Leading 
plant  physiologist;  faculty  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1913-49,  a  professor  of  plant  nu- 
trition since  1927,  and  head  of  department  since 
1921. 

Hobbint,  James  Russell  ( Madison,  Wis  ,  Aug.  19, 
1883— Butte,  Mont.,  Nov  14,  1949)  Mining  engi- 
neer; president  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company  since  1940,  and  associated  with  the  firm 
since  1922.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  many  affiliated 
mining  enterprises. 

Hodgkinson,  Francis  (London,  England,  June  16, 
1867 — Toledo,  Ohio,  Nov.  4,  1949).  Mechanical 
engineer  and  inventor;  associated  with  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  1896- 
1936.  He  was  well  known  as  designer  and  develop- 
er of  steam  turbines  and  held  more  than  100  pat- 
ents. 

Hoffer,  Paul  (Barmen,  Rhineland,  Germany,  1895 
— Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  2,  1949).  Musician,  di- 
rector of  the  Berlin  College  of  Music,  and  sometime 
member  of  the  International  Music  Institute. 

Hohenzollern,  Prince  August  Wilhelm  of  (Potsdam, 
Germany,  Jan.  29,  1887 — Stuttgart,  Germany,  Mar. 
25,  1949).  Youngest  son  of  the  late  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
II.  He  joined  the  National  Socialist  Party  in  1930, 
attaining  the  rank  of  "State  speaker"  during  World 
War  II.  A  German  court  convicted  him  as  a  Nazi 
offender  and  sentenced  him  to  a  prison  term. 

Hokin.on,  Helen  E.  (Mendota,  111.— Washington, 
D.C.,  Nov.  1,  1949,  in  an  airplane  crash).  Leading 
woman  cartoonist  of  America.  Since  1925,  a  total 
of  1,699  of  her  famous  cartoons  have  appeared  in 
The  New  Yorker  magazine.  Some  of  her  work  has 
appeared  m  book  form. 

Holden,  Max  (Glasgow,  Scotland,  Aug.  20,  1884 
— Oceanside,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  July  3.  1949).  In- 
ternationally known  magician  and  juggler  who  ap- 
peared on  the  Keith  Albee,  Loew,  and  Orpheum 
circuits  in  the  United  States.  He  toured  widely  on 
the  Continent  and  made  a  world  tour.  Since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  stage  in  1929,  he  operated  the 
Max  Holden  Magic  Shops  and  wrote  several  books 


Hollit,  Henry  French  (Concord,  N.H.,  Aug.  30, 
1869 — Paris,  France,  July  7,  1949).  International 
lawyer;  Democratic  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
1913-19;  and  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, 1914-19. 

Hopton,  Howard  Colwtll  (Atkinson,  Wis.,  May  8, 
1882— Greenwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  22,  1949).  Lawyer 
and  utilities  expert.  In  the  1920's  he  built  up  the 
now  defunct  Associated  Gas  and  Electric  System 
to  a  $100  million  a  year  business.  In  1940  he  was 
sentenced  to  5  years  in  pnson  for  defrauding  stock- 
holders. 

Hopwood,  Ronald  Arthur  ( Stamford,  England,  Dec. 
7,  1868— London,  England,  Nov.  30,  1949).  Naval 
officer  and  poet.  Commissioned  in  1890,  he  was 
promoted  through  the  grades  to  admiral  in  1928. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  popular  works  about 
the  Navy  including  The  Laws  of  the  Navy,  The 
Old  Way,  and  The  Secret  of  the  Ships. 

Howard,  Clinton  Wilbur  (Campcllo,  Mass.,  Nov. 
27,  1890— Sacramento,  Calif.,  Sept.  22,  1949). 
Brigadier  General,  USA  (retired),  commanding 
general  at  McClellan  Air  Force  base,  1943-46. 
Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1915  and  from  the 
Army  War  College  in  1937,  he  devoted  himself  to 
research  in  aeronautics. 

Howard,  Willie  ( Neustadt,  Germany,  Apr.  13, 
1886— New  York,  NY.,  Jan.  12,  1949).  Famous 
comedian  who  starred  in  many  Broadway  hits  Be- 
ginning as  a  song  plugger  in  1897,  he  teamed  with 
his  brother  Eugene  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  1903- 
12.  The  team  later  appeared  with  the  Shuberts  at 
the  Winter  Garden,  in  the  George  White  Scandals, 
and  in  the  Zicgfield  Follies  His  real  name  was  Wil- 
liam Levkowitz. 

Hubbell,  Henry  Salem  (Paola,  Kan.,  Dec.  25,  1870 
—Miami,  Fla.,  Jan.  9,  1949).  Portrait  and  genre 
painter  who  began  as  an  illustrator  He  studied  in 
Paris  and  Madrid  and  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon 
in  1901  and  1904.  Between  1918-21  he  headed  the 
School  of  Painting  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  Among  his  works  in  museums  and 
private  collections  are  The  Goldfish,  The  Samovar, 
The  Caress,  and  Black  and  White.  At  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment request  he  painted  official  portraits  of  15 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  also  a  portrait  of  the 
late  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

Hughton,  Shirley  Carter  (Camden,  S  C.,  1867 — 
West  Park,  N.Y.,  Nov.  16,  1949).  Anglican  priest; 
superior  general  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  order 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  1918-21,  1930-36  Sometime 
chaplain  general  of  the  Community  of  St  Mary 
and  its  provincial  chaplain,  1906-43. 

Humphreys,  William  Jackson  (Gap  Mills,  W.Va., 
Feb.  3,  1862— Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  10,  1949). 
Nationally  known  authority  on  meteorological 
physics,  associated  with  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau, 
1905-35,  professor  of  meteorological  physics  at 
George  Washington  University,  1911-34.  He  was 
the  author  of  Physics  of  the  Air,  Fogs  and  Clouds, 
Ways  of  the  Weather,  etc.  and  editor  of  the  Month- 
ly Weather  Review,  1931-35. 

Hurban,  Vladimir  S.  (Turciansky  Svaty  Martib, 
Slovakia,  Apr.  4,  1883 — Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
Oct.  26,  1949).  Soldier  and  diplomat;  Czech  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  1936-46,  and  chief 
of  the  Czech  Military  Mission  to  the  United  States, 
1918-21. 

Hyamson,  Moses  (Suwalki,  Poland,  Sept.  3,  1862 
—New  York,  N.Y.,  June  9,  1949).  Orthodox  Jewish 
rabbi,  author,  and  educator.  Sometime  professor 
of  Codes  at  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica, 1915-40,  and  rabbi  of  Congregation  Orach 
Chaim,  New  York,  since  1913.  Educated  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  ordained  in  1882,  he  was  acting 
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chief  rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations 
of  the  British  Empire,  1911-13.  Beside  works  on 
Talmudic  law,  he  was  translator  and  editor  of 
Bachya's  Duties  of  the  Heart,  etc. 

Hyde,  Douglas  (County  Roscommon,  Ireland,  1861 
—Dublin,  Eire,  July  12,  1949).  Historian,  folk- 
lonst,  Gaelic  scholar,  and  the  first  president  of  Eire 
(1938-45).  He  served  as  president  of  the  Gaelic- 
League,  1893-1915;  member  of  the  Senate,  1909- 
19;  chairman  of  the  Folklore  Institute  of  Ireland, 
1930-34.  His  published  works  include  A  Literary 
History  of  Ireland,  Mediaeval  Tales  from  the  Irish, 
Legends  of  Saints  and  Sinners  from  the  Irish,  etc. 
In  Eire,  Hyde  was  known  as  "An  Craoibhin  Aoib- 
hinn." 

Ibarra  Garcia,  Oscar  (Moron,  Argentina,  1900 — 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  July  25,  1949).  Diplomat 
and  statesman.  He  served  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  in  1945,  minister  to  Denmark,  1937- 
42,  and  as  Under- Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
1943-45. 

Imms,  Augustus  Daniel  (England,  Aug.  24,  1880 
— Sidmouth,  Devon,  England,  Apr.  3,  1949)  Ento- 
mologist and  zoologist;  author  of  the  universally 
known  General  Tc\i-book  of  Entomology.  He  vari- 
ously served  as  Reader  at  Cambridge  University, 
1931-46,  Chief  Entomologist  at  Rothamsted  Ex- 
perimental Station,  1918-31,  and  as  a  forest  zoolo- 
gist in  India.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he 
was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies 

Ingham,  Harvey  (Algona,  Iowa,  Sept.  8,  1858 — 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Aug.  21,  1949).  Newspaper- 
man, editor  m  chief  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Evening  Tribune  (1903-43)  which  he  devel- 
oped into  a  newspaper  of  national  prominence  He 
previously  edited  The  Upper  Des  Moines  (1882- 
1902). 

Intkip,  James  Theodore  (Clifton,  Bristol,  England, 
Apr.  6,  1868 — Lotighton,  Essex,  England,  Aug  4, 
1949).  Anglican  Bishop  Suffragen  of  Barking, 
1919-48  Ordained  in  1891,  he  served  various  par- 
ishes before  being  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1914. 
He  served  on  many  educational  committees  and 
received  an  award  for  "magnificent  service"  to  the 
dock  area.  Besides  an  autobiography  A  Man's  Job 
he  wrote  several  religious  treatises. 

Ishiwara,  Kanji  ( Yamagata,  Japan,  1889 — Yama- 
gata,  Japan,  Aug  15,  1949)  Armv  officer;  onetime 
chief  of  staff  of  Japan's  Manchunan  Army. 

Jaffrey,  William  Gladstone  ( Toronto,  Ont.,  Apr.  5, 
1870— Atlantic  City,  NJ,  Dec  28,  1949).  Pub- 
lisher and  president  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  1915- 
36,  and  member  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange, 
1901-15. 

Jaloux,  Edmond  (Marseilles,  France,  June  19,  1878 
— Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Aug.  22,  1949).  Novel- 
ist, member  of  the  Academic  Francaise,  and  liter- 
ary critic  of  Les  Nouvelles  Litteraires  Best  known 
among  his  works  are  Le  Reste  est  Silence,  Fumtes 
dans  ta  Campagne,  and  Soleils  Disparus. 

James,  Eldon  Revare  (Newport,  Ky.,  Nov.  21,  1875 
— Gloucester,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1949).  Internationally 
known  legal  authority;  professor  of  Law  and  Li- 
brarian at  Harvard  Law  School,  1924-42;  Law  Li- 
brarian of  the  Congress,  1943-46;  and  member  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  1918-35.  Sometime  foreign 
affairs  adviser  to  the  government  of  Siam,  1918- 
24;  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Siam,  1919-24. 

Joy,  Pierre  (Warwick,  N.Y.,  May  4,  1870— New 
York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  24,  1949).  Banker;  board  chair- 
man of  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
1930-45,  honorary  chairman,  1945-49.  He  served 
as  a  Federal  Reserve  agent  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  1914-26. 
Sometime  aide  to  Owen  D.  Young  in  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  Dawes  Plan  and,  from  1927-30,  dep- 
uty agent  general  for  reparations  payments. 

Jernegan,  Marcus  Wilson  (Edgartown,  Mass.,  Aug. 
5,  1872— Edgartown,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1949).  His- 
torian, author,  and  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1920-37  (retired).  His  written  works  in- 
clude The  American  Colonies,  1492-1750,  Growth 
of  the  American  People,  Source  Problems  in  United 
States  History  (co-author). 

Jester,  Beauford  Halbert  (Corsicana,  Tex.,  Jan.  12, 
1893 — Houston,  Tex.,  Tuly  11,  1949).  Corporation 
lawyer,  politician,  and  governor  of  Texas  since 
1947.  A  firm  believer  in  States  Rights,  he  support- 
ed Governor  Thurmond  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1948  presidential  campaign,  but  reioined  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  support  of  President  Truman.  During 
World  War  I  he  saw  active  service  in  France  as  a 
captain  of  infantry. 

Jewett,  Frank  Baldwin  (Pasadena,  Calif.,  Sept.  5, 
1879— Summit,  N.J.,  Nov.  18,  1949).  Electrical 
engineer,  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing scientific  researchers.  As  president  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  1925-40,  he  developed  it 
into  a  great  research  institution,  out  of  which  came 
the  high  speed  cable,  transatlantic  telephone,  and 
a  metiiod  for  long  distance  transmission  of  pictures 
by  telephone.  Sometime  vice  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
1925-44,  and  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  1939. 

Julian,  William  Alexander  (Franklin  County,  Ky., 
1862— Bethesda,  Md.,  May  29,  1949).  Manufac- 
turer, banker,  and  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
since  1933.  Regarded  as  a  power  in  national  poli- 
tics, he  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  until  1934 

Jung,  Guido  (Sicily,  Italy,  1876 — Palermo,  Italy, 
Dec.  26,  1949)  Economist  and  statesman.  Some- 
time Minister  of  Finance,  1932-35,  1943-44,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Institute  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  frequent  delegate  to  international  con- 
ferences on  finance.  He  was  the  onlv  nostwar  cabi- 
net officer  to  have  served  in  a  similar  position  under 
Mussolini. 

Kapurthala,  Jagatjit  Singh  Bahadur,  Maharaja  of 
(Kapurthla,  Punjab,  India,  Nov.  24,  1872 — Bom- 
bay, India,  June  19,  1949)  One  of  the  leading 
Sikh  princes  of  India,  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
1877.  Educated  in  Europe  and  widely  traveled,  he 
pursued  a  liberal  policy  and  made  great  improve- 
ments within  his  realm.  The  Maharaja  represented 
the  Indian  princes  at  League  of  Nations  Assemblies 
in  1926,  1927,  1929.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
East  Punjab  States  in  1948,  the  Maharaja  served 
as  its  deputy  constitutional  head. 

Kay,  John  Aiton  (London,  England,  1881 — Lon- 
don, England,  July  8,  1949).  Publisher  and  editor; 
managing  director  of  Transport,  Ltd..  publishers 
of  the  Tothill  group  of  technical  journals,  including 
The  Railway  Gazette.  Founder-editor  of  the  Crown 
Colonist,  1931. 

Keelerf  Leonard*  (Berkeley,  Calif,  Oct.  30,  1903 
—Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  Sept.  20,  1949).  Nationally 
known  criminologist,  authority  on  lie  detection,  and 
originator  of  the  polygraph.  Sometime  head  of  the 
scientific  crime  detection  laboratory  at  Northwest- 
ern University  and  a  frequent  consultant  at  trials. 

Keller,  Charles  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  13,  1868— 
Coronado,  Calif.,  Sept.  16,  1949).  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, USA  (retired);  deputy  chief  engineer  of  the 
AEF  in  World  War  I. 

Keller,  Henry  O.  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1870 — San 
Diego,  Calif.,  Aug.  3  1949).  Internationally  known 
artist  and  a  leading  American  animal  painter.  Since 
1902  he  taught  at  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art.  His 
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work  has  been  shown  at  the  Tait  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don, in  South  America,  the  Cleveland  Museum, 
and  is  contained  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Boston  Museum,  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  etc. 

Kengla,  Hannah  M.  Egan.  See  Egan,  Hannah  Mary. 

Kennedy,  Michael  Joseph  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct. 
25,  1897-— Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  1,  1949,  in  an 
airplane  crash).  Insurance  executive  and  politician; 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  1942—44,  ana  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  U.S.  Congress  from  New  York, 
1939-43. 

Kent,  A(rthur)  Atwoter  (Burlington,  Vt,  Dec.  3, 
1873— Bel-Air,  Calif.,  Mar.  4,  1949).  Inventor,  in- 
dustrialist, radio  pioneer,  and  president  of  the  At- 
water  Kent  Manufacturing  Company,  1919-36.  He 
held  nearly  a  hundred  patents  and  was  the  in- 
ventor of  a  revolutionary  ignition  system  in  1905, 
while  his  first  radio  was  marketed  in  1923.  Begin- 
ning in  1925  he  sponsored  multi-station  radio 
broadcasts  and  radio  auditions  to  discover  musical 
talent. 

Kerr,  James  T.  (Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  Apr.  22, 
1859— Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  13,  1949).  Briga- 
dier General,  AUS  (retired).  A  graduate  of  West 
Point  in  1881  he  saw  service  in  the  Sioux  cam- 
paign, in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  in  the 
Philippines. 

Kevenhoerster,  John  Bernard  (Germany,  Nov.  1, 
1869 — Nassau,  Bahamas,  Dec.  9,  1949).  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Nassau  since  1934.  A  member 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  he  was  ordained  in  1896; 
consecrated  a  bishop  in  1933;  and  for  23  years 
served  as  pastor  of  St.  Anselm's  Church  in  New 
York. 

Keyes,  Edward  Louaborough  (Elizabeth,  N.J.,  May 
15,  1873— New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  16,  1949).  Inter- 
nationally known  urologist  and  professor  at  Cornell 
Medical  School,  1911-37.  He  was  associated  with 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  1905-32  except  for  his  over- 
seas service  during  World  War  I.  A  member  of 
several  professional  societies,  he  was  president  of 
the  Social  Hygiene  Association,  1924-36;  of  the 
International  Urological  Society,  1926-35 

Keynes,  John  Neville  (Salisbury,  England,  Aug.  31, 
1852-— Cambridge,  England,  Nov.  15,  1949).  Schol- 
ar, author,  and  college  administrator;  registrary  of 
Cambridge  University,  1910-25.  Sometime  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Local 
Examinations  of  the  university.  His  highly  success- 
ful written  works  are  Studies  and  Exercises  in  For- 
mat  Logic  and  The  Scope  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy. 

Kimball,  Katharine  ( Fitzwilliam,  N.H.,  1866 — 
Bath,  England,  Mar.  23,  1949).  Etcher,  engraver, 
and  illustrator  whose  work  is  represented  in  many 
major  museums  throughout  the  world.  She  illus- 
trated Okey's  Paris,  Sterling  Taylor's  Canterbury, 
etc. 

Kimes,  Ira  Lafayette  ( Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  1900 — 
Bethesda,  Md.,  Feb.  4,  1949).  Brigadier  General 
USMC;  commander  of  Marine  Air  Forces  at  Mid- 
way in  1942.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1923  and  attained  his  last  promotion  in 
1945.  The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  award- 
ed him  for  his  defense  of  Midway. 

Kim  Koo  (1876— Seoul,  Korea,  June  26,  1949). 
Noted  politician  who  for  more  than  50  years  led 
the  fight  for  Korean  independence.  In  1919  he  was 
co-founder  of  the  exiled  Korean  Government  in 
China  where  he  won  respect  for  his  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  Japanese.  After  spending  most  of 
his  life  in  exile,  he  returned  to  Korea  in  1945  and 
fought  against  the  partition  of  his  country.  He  was 
assasinated  by  an  army  officer. 


Kindlor,  Hans  (Rotterdam,  Holland,  Jan.  8,  1893 
—Watch  Hill,  R.I.,  Aug.  29,  1949).  Concert  cellist, 
conductor,  and  founder-conductor  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Washington,  in  1931.  An  art- 
ist of  international  fame,  he  had  concerted  widely 
in  Europe  before  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1914.  He  appeared  as  first  cellist  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  1914—21;  made  a  world  tour  as 
concert  cellist,  1929-31;  and  was  guest  conductor 
with  many  of  the  leading  orchestras  in  America.  In 
1928  he  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  Stravin- 
sky's Apollo  Musagdte. 

King,  William  Henry  (Fillmore  City,  Utah,  June  3, 
1864— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  27,  1949).  Law- 
yer and  politician;  U.S.  Senator  from  Utah,  1917- 
41.  He  served  as  a  Democratic  Congressmen, 
1897-99,  1900-01,  prior  to  which  he  held  various 
offices  in  the  Territory.  After  his  early  support  of 
the  New  Deal  he  became  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
late  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  domes- 
tic policies. 

Kingsmill,  Hugh  (Nov.  21,  1889 — Brighton,  Eng- 
land, May  15,  1949).  Biographer,  novelist,  and  lit- 
erary critic.  A  novel,  The  Will  to  Love  appeared  in 
1919  and  was  followed  by  biographies  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  Matthew  Arnold,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and 
Charles  Dickens. 

Kirk.,  Sir  Walter  Mervyn  St.  George  (Jan.  19,  1877 
—Carlisle,  England,  Sept  2,  1949).  Army  officer, 
Commander-in-Chief,  Home  Forces,  1939-40,  di- 
rector-general of  the  Territorial  Army,  1936-39. 
Commissioned  in  1896  and  made  a  general  in  1936, 
he  had  seen  service  in  South  Africa,  Burma,  and 
China  before  World  War  I.  He  headed  the  British 
military  mission  to  Finland  in  1924-25,  and  was 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  in  India,  1926- 
29. 

Knickerbocker,  Hubert  Renfro  (Yoakum,  Tex  ,  Jan. 
31,  1898 — killed  in  airplane  crash  near  Bombay, 
India,  July  12,  1949).  Newpaper  correspondent, 
radio  commentator,  and  author.  Winner  or  Pulitzer 
Prize,  1939. 

Knox,  Sir  Errol  Galbraith  (Sydney,  Australia,  June 
25,  1889— Melbourne,  Australia,  Oct.  17,  1949). 
Journalist;  managing  director  of  the  Argus  and 
Australasian  Ltd  since  1940.  He  was  a  director  of 
Associated  Newspapers,  honorary  treasurer  of  the 
Australian  Section  of  the  Empire  Press  Union,  and 
sometime  president  of  the  Australian  Newspaper 
Proprietor's  Association.  He  was  the  editor  of  the 
Australian  Year  Book  and  of  several  editions  of 
Who  is  Who  in  Australia  and  founded  Today,  etc. 
With  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  he  served  as 
director  general  of  Public  Relations  to  the  Austral- 
ian Army,  1942-44. 

Kohler,  Heinrich  Frantz  (Karlsruhe,  Cermany,  Nov. 
29,  1878— Karlsruhe,  Germany,  Feb.  6,  1949). 
Statesman;  Finance  Minister  in  the  Marx  Cabinet, 
1927-28;  President  of  Baden,  1923-24,  1926-27; 
and  a  "center"  delegate  to  the  Reichstag,  1928-32. 
In  1946  he  was  Deputy-Premier  of  Wurtlemberg- 
Baden  and  in  1947  served  as  member  of  the  Bi- 
zonal Economic  Council. 

Kostov,  Traycho  (Bulgaria,  1897 — Sofia,  Bulgaria, 
Dec.  16,  1949).  Secretary  General  of  the  Bulgarian 
Communist  Party,  member  of  the  Politburo,  and 
former  deputy  Premier  of  Bulgaria.  Convicted  on 
charges  of  anti- Soviet  conspiracy  and  of  espionage, 
he  was  hanged. 

Krai.,  Nathan  (Odessa,  Russia,  Aug.  1,  1880— 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  22,  1949).  Nationally  known 
leader  of  reform  Judaism;  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu- 
El,  New  York,  1923-33  (retired).  Sometime  pro- 
fessor of  Homiletics  at  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Re- 
ligion and  a  lecturer  on  religious  and  educational 
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topics.  He  was  on  the  executive  committees  of  sev- 
eral Jewish  philanthropic  organizations. 

Krogh,  August  (Grenaa,  Denmark,  Nov.  15,  1874 
— Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Sept.  13,  1949).  World 
famous  physiologist;  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physiology  and  Medicine,  1920;  and  professor  of 
Zoophysiology  at  the  Copenhagen  university, 
1916-1945.  His  chief  investigations  were  of  the 
capillaries  of  which  he  wrote  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Capillaries  and  in  Respiratory  Mech- 
anisms. He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Acade- 
my, Washington,  D.C.,  the  Royal  Society,  and 
many  other  scientific  societies. 

Kuhn,  Walt  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  27,  1877— 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  July  13,  1949).  Artist,  regarded 
as  one  of  America's  foremost  painters  of  the  mod- 
ern school.  He  helped  organize  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Modern  Art  in  1913  (Armory  Show), 
where  the  works  of  modern  French  painters  were 
introduced.  Galleries  and  museums  throughout  the 
nation  own  examples  of  his  work  which  includes 
The  Blue  Clown,  The  Guide,  Juggler,  Trio. 

Lament,  Sir  Norman  (Scotland,  Dec.  7,  1869 — 
Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  Sept.  3,  1949).  Agriculturist  and 
politician;  governor  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  1921-45;  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1905-10.  He  also  served  on  the  Trinidad 
Legislative  Council,  1915-23. 

Louck,  William  Jett  (Keyser,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  2,  1879 
— Port  Royal,  Va  ,  June  14,  1949).  Economist,  au- 
thor; economist  for  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  the  CIO,  1919-39; 
secretary  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  1918- 
19  His  written  works  included  Causes  of  the  Panic 
of  1893,  The  Industrial  Code,  and  The  Immigra- 
tion Problem. 

Lean,  James  (Abbeyfeale,  Ireland,  Jan.  1,  1888 — 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  December,  1949).  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  since 
1933  Ordained  in  J920,  consecrated  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Port  Louis,  1925,  and  bishop  1926. 

Leffcvre,  Frtderic  ( 1889— Pans,  France,  Sept  11, 
1949).  Novelist,  essayist,  and  editor  of  Les  Nou- 
velles  Litteraires  since  1922.  Since  1944,  he  direct- 
ed a  series  of  radio  interviews  "Une  heure  avec. 
.  .  ."  His  novels  include  The  Difficulty  of  Being  a 
Woman,  Temptations,  and  The  Terrible  Power. 

Lehmkuhl,  Kristoffer  Didrilc  (Bergen,  Norway,  Sept. 
26,  1855— Bergan,  Norway,  Oct.  22,  1949).  Noted 
'shipping  executive;  board  chairman  and  managing 
director  of  the  Bergen  Steamship  Company.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Norwegian  independence 
fight  and  served  as  Minister  of  Works  in  the  lib- 
eration government,  1905-07. 

Leiber,  Fritz  (Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  31,  1882— Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif.,  Oct.  14,  1949).  Noted  Shake- 
spearean actor  who  toured  with  his  own  troupe 
from  1920-29,  and  was  leading  man  of  the  Chicago 
Civic  Shakespeare  Society,  1929-35.  Since  1935  he 
devoted  himself  to  motion  pictures  and  appeared 
in  such  films  as  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame,  Anthony  Adverse,  and  Strange  Jour- 
ney. 

Unroot,  Irvine  Luther  (Superior,  Wis.,  Jan.  31, 
1860_Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  26,  1949).  Lawyer, 
politician,  and  judge  of  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Appeals,  1929—44.  A  power  in  national  Republican 
politics  in  the  Harding-Coolidge  administrations, 
he  served  as  a  senator  from  Wisconsin,  1918-27- 
as  a  congressman,  1909-18.  Sometime  member  of 
the  Anglo-American  Conciliation  Commission, 
1927-38. 

Leonard,  Arthur  George  (New  York,  N.Y.,  1863— 
Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  4,  1949).  Industrialist;  president 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Company 


since  1912.  A  founder  and  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Exposition  and  an  early  promoter 
of  the  4-H  Club. 

Loppert,  Rudolph  E.  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  20, 
1872— -Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  Oct.  4,  1949).  Illustrator 
and  cartoonist;  art  director  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
and  its  magazine  The  Literary  Digest,  1906-37. 
Sometime  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  other  newspapers. 

Leroy,  Howard  Sanderson  (Olean,  N.Y.,  July  18, 
1891— Washington,  D.C.,  July  30,  1949).  Lawyer 
and  authority  on  technical  aerial  law.  He  served  on 
many  international  conferences  and  was  secretary 
general  of  the  UN  League  of  Lawyers  (1946-47). 

Lerroux,  Alejandro  ( Posadas,  Cordova,  Spain,  Feb. 
26,  1866— Madrid,  Spam,  June  27,  1949).  Lawyer, 
politician,  and  five  times  Prime  Minister  of  Repub- 
lican Spain  between  1933-35.  Elected  to  the  Cor- 
tes in  1901,  he  was  known  as  an  anti-monarchist 
radical  and  a  violent  adversary  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  fled  to 
Lisbon  where  he  lived  until  his  return  to  Spain  in 
1947. 

Leverhulmo,  William  Hulme  Lover,  Viscount  (  Bolton, 
Lanes.,  England,  Mar,  25,  1888 — Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  May  26,  1949).  Industrialist;  governor  of 
Lever  Brothers  and  Unilever,  Ltd.,  internationally 
known  soap  manufacturers.  He  was  president  of 
the  International  Committee  for  Scientific  Manage- 
ment in  1938 

Uvkowitz,  William.  See  Howard,  Willie. 

Lewi.,  Leicester  Crosby  ( New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  U), 
1887— -New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  20,  1949).  Clergy- 
man, editor,  and  educator.  Before  coming  to  St. 
Luke's  Chapel,  New  York,  in  1945,  he  served  as 
rector  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Philadelphia, 
1932-45;  master  of  the  Episcopal  Academy,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1922-29.  He  contributed  monographs 
and  articles  on  religion  and  philosophy  to  the  An- 
glican Theological  Review  of  which  he  was  co- 
founder  and  editor  since  1918 

Lewis,  Lloyd  Downs  (Pendleton,  Ind.,  May  2,  1891 
—Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  21,  1949).  Author,  lecturer, 
and  former  newspaperman.  During  his  newspaper 
career  he  was  drama  critic  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  1930-45,  managing  editor,  1943-45;  and 
since  that  date  literary  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Sun.  As  an  author  he  wrote  chiefly  of  the  Civil  War 
period;  books  include  Sherman,  Fighting  Prophet, 
Myths  After  Lincoln,  and  John  S.  Wright,  Prophet 
of  the  Prairies  (with  Sinclair  Lewis).  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  at  work  on  the  life  of  General 
U.  S.  Grant. 

Lewis,  William  Draper  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  27, 
1867— Northeast  Harbor,  Me.,  Sept.  2,  1949).  Not- 
ed legal  authority;  director  and  cofounder  of  the 
American  Law  Institute,  1923-47;  dean  of  the  Law 
Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1896— 
1914.  Largely  responsible  for  the  Institute's  Re- 
statement of  the  Law,  Lewis  was  a  severe  critic  of 
American  criminal  law.  Author  of  legal  works  and 
editor  of  Digest  of  Decisions  and  Encyclopedia  of 
Pennsylvania  Laws,  Interpreting  the  Constitution, 
etc. 

Lloyd,  Frederick  William  (London,  England,  Jan. 
15,  1880— Hove,  England,  Nov.  24,  1949).  Noted 
character  actor  who  made  his  stage  debut  in  1905. 
He  made  three  tours  of  the  United  States,  in  1907, 
1912-13,  and  1918,  appearing  with  Ellen  Terry 
and  George  Arliss.  Beside  Shakespearean  and  Ibsen 
roles,  he  was  seen  in  Topaze,  The  Constant  Wife* 
The  Sea  Gull,  and  The  Hundred  Days. 

Loclchart,  Frank  P.  (Pittsburg,  Tex.,  Apr.  8,  1881— 
Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  25,  1949).  Diplomat,  au- 
thority on  the  Far  East,  and  onetime  chief  of  the 
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Far  Eastern  Affairs  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State.  He  entered  the  Foreign  Service  in  1914  and 
served  in  various  consular  and  legation  capacities 
in  China,  1925-40  and  as  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Philippine  Affairs,  1942-46. 

Londonderry,  Charles  Stewart  Henry  Vane-Tempest- 
Stewart,  Marquess  of  (May  13,  1878 — Newtown- 
ards,  Northern  Ireland,  Feb.  11,  1949).  Statesman, 
industrialist,  and  author.  As  Secretary  of  State  for 
Air,  1931-35;  honorary  Air  Commodore,  1935-40; 
and  chief  commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Guard  since 
1938,  he  was  an  advocate  of  a  strong  air  force. 
Sometime  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Conservative  Lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Lords  (1935);  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, Northern  Ireland,  1921-26;  Chancellor  of 
Queens  University,  Belfast  since  1923  and  of  Dur- 
ham University  since  1931.  His  controversial  Our- 
selves and  Germany  was  published  in  1938. 

Long,  John  D.  ( Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1874 
— Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  Sept.  18,  1949).  Interna- 
tionally famous  health  authority;  medical  director 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  1930-38,  and 
associated  with  the  Service  since  1900.  He  made 
important  contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
health  and  sanitary  conditions  in  Central  and  South 
American  countries  where  he  was  Traveling  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
since  1928, 

Lotko,  Alfred  James  (Lemberg,  Austria,  Mar  2, 
1880— -Red  Bank,  N  J.,  Dec.  5,  1949).  Mathemati- 
cian and  author;  since  1934  assistant  statistician 
with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
Author  of  Elements  of  Pfu/sical  Biology,  co-author 
with  L.  I.  Dublin  of  The  Money  Value  of  Man, 
Length  of  Life,  etc 

Lotowycz,  Anthony  (Tarnapol,  Ukraine,  1882 — 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dec.  13,  1949).  Clergyman,  Vicar 
general  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Diocese  of  New 
York  since  1943.  Ordained  in  1907,  he  had  served 
many  Ukrainian  parishes  in  the  United  States  since 
his  arrival  here  in  1911 

Louis  II,  Honore  Charles-Antoine,  Prince  of  Monaco 
(Baden-Baden,  Germany,  July  12,  1870 — Monaco, 
May  9,  1949).  Sovereign  of  the  small  Principality 
of  Monaco  since  1922,  when  he  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther. Prince  Rainier,  as  Rainier  III,  will  succeed 
his  grandfather. 

Lovelock,  John  Edward  (New  Zealand,  1910 — 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dec.  28,  1949).  Physician;  cham- 
pion middle-distance  runner  who  set  a  world  rec- 
ord of  3  mm.,  47  5  sec  ,  for  1,500  meters  in  the 
1936  Olympics  in  Berlin. 

Ludwig  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Bavaria  (Madrid, 
Spam,  Oct.  22,  1859 — Castle  Nymphenbcrg,  near 
Munich,  Germany,  Nov.  23,  1949).  Surgeon,  musi- 
cian, and  composer.  A  grandson  of  King  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria,  he  practiced  medicine  among  the  poorer 
people  of  Munich,  charging  no  fees.  He  married 
Maria  de  la  Paz,  Infanta  of  Spain. 

Lundbeck,  Gustaf  Hilmer  (Uppsala,  Sweden,  Aug. 
13,  1870— New  York,  N  Y.,  June  17,  1949).  Ship- 
ping official;  managing  director  of  the  Swedish- 
American  Line  in  the  United  States,  1916-44.  Ac- 
tive in  promotion  of  Swedish- American  trade  and 
friendship  and  onetime  president  of  the  Swedish- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  vice  president  of 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  etc. 

Lunn,  Hugh  Kingsmill.  See  Kings  mill,  Hugh. 

Lussan,  Zolio  de  (New  York,  N.Y  ,  Dec.  21,  1863 
— London,  England,  Dec.  18,  1949).  Noted  oper- 
atic soprano,  known  as  a  great  Carmen  She  made 
her  operatic  debut  with  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera 
Company  in  1885;  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  Company 
in  London  in  1889;  and  between  1890-1910  ap- 
peared regularly  at  the  Covent  Garden.  She  created 


the  role  of  Anne  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  pre- 
miere of  Falstaff  in  1895.  In  1907  she  married  the 
pianist  Angelo  Fronani  and  shortly  thereafter  re- 
tired from  the  opera. 

Lynd,  Robert  (Belfast,  Ireland,  Apr.  20,  1879— 
London,  England,  Oct.  6,  1949).  Author  and  jour- 
nalist; literary  editor  of  the  London  News  Chroni- 
cle and  "John  O'  London"  in  John  O  London's 
Weekly.  Regarded  as  a  leading  essayist  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  was  the  author  of  a  score  of  books  includ- 
ing Irish  and  English,  The  Book  of  This  and  That, 
Books  and  Authors,  and  Things  One  Hears. 

McClelland,  William  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  22, 
1883— Easton,  Md.,  Apr.  16,  1949).  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Easton  since  1939 
Ordained  in  1914,  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in 
1939 

McClintock,  Walter  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Apr.  25,  1870 
—Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  24,  1949).  Noted  ethnologist, 
lecturer,  and  author.  An  authority  on  the  Black- 
foot  Indian  with  whom  he  lived,  1896-1909,  he 
wrote  Tragedy  of  the  Blackfoot,  Blackfoot  Culture, 
The  Blackfoot  Tipis  Dances  of  the  Blackfoot,  etc 
He  was  a  curator  at  Yale  University  Library  and 
a  Fellow  at  the  Southwest  Museum  in  Los  Angeles. 

McClure,  Samuel  Sidney  (County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
Feb.  17,  1857— Bronx,  N.Y.,  Mar  21,  1949).  Edi- 
tor and  publisher,  founder  of  McClure's  Syndicate, 
1884,  and  of  McClure  s  Magazine,  1893  The  mag- 
azine exerted  considerable  power  on  public  opinion 
and  was  responsible  for  many  literary  finds,  among 
them  Willa  Gather.  An  autobiography  and  some 
volumes  on  political  philosophy  comprised  his  own 
literary  output. 

McCutcheon,  John  Tinny  (South  Raub,  Ind.,  May  6, 
1870— Lake  Forest,  111.,  June  10,  1949).  Political 
cartoonist,  author,  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in 
1931.  He  was  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  1903-46, 
where  his  best-known  cartoon  Injun  Summer  re- 
appeared annually.  His  work  took  him  to  many  dis- 
tant places  he  crossed  the  Gobi  Desert,  went  on  a 
safari  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  was  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  Spanish- American  War,  the  Philip- 
nine  Insurrection,  and  the  Boer  War.  Several  col- 
lections of  his  cartoons  have  appeared  in  book 
form. 

McDannald,  Clyde  Elliott  (Warm  Springs,  Va.,  Mar. 
27,  1876— New  York,  N  Y.,  Aug  13,  1949).  Wide- 
ly known  ophthalmologist  and  a  faculty  member  of 
the  N.Y.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  since  1905  He  was 
also  associated  with  several  other  hospitals  and 
schools  and  acted  as  consultant  to  many  large  or- 
ganizations. 

McDermott,  Arthur  Vincent  ( Brooklyn,  N.Y  ,  Aug. 
27,  1888-pNcw  York,  NY,  Dec.  18,  1949).  Law- 
yer, politician,  and  brigadier  general  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  During  World  War  II  he  served  as 
director  of  Selective  Service  in  New  York.  He  was 
active  in  Republican  politics  and  from  1938-40  was 
1st  Deputy  Comptroller  of  New  York. 

McDowell,  Rachel  Kollock  (Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  11, 
1880— New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  30,  1949).  Journalist, 
lecturer,  and  author.  She  was  religious  news  editor 
of  The  New  York  Times,  1920-48,  and  of  the  New 
"fork  Herald,  1908-20.  Author  of  many  religious 
books,  a  frequent  lecturer,  and  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  The  Presbyterian. 

McGill,  Earle  Lewis  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1897— 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  4,  1949).  Director  and  pro- 
ducer of  radio  shows;  associated  with  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  1934-45.  Sometime  associ- 
ated with  Jed  Harris,  1926-34;  and  an  instructor  in 
radio  directing  at  various  universities. 

Mclntyre,  Frank  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Feb.  25,  1879 
— Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  8,  1949).  Veteran  actor 
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of  the  stage  and  radio.  Between  1902-29  he  starred 
in  numerous  Broadway  shows,  including  The  Trav- 
elling Salesman  and  Becky  Sharp.  In  radio  he 
played  Captain  Henry  in  the  "Showboat"  series, 
1934-36. 

Mackenzie,  Ion  Alistafr  (Assynt,  Scotland,  July  27, 
1890— Banff,  Alta.,  Canada,  Sept.  2,  1949).  Law- 
yer, politician,  and  Minister  of  National  Defense, 
1935-39.  A  Liberal  member  of  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  1930-48,  he  variously  held  the  port- 
folios of  Immigration,  National  Health,  and  Vet- 
eran's Affairs.  In  1947  he  was  elevated  to  the  Privy 
Council  and  in  1948  was  appointed  to  the  Senate. 

McKinstry,  Helen  May  ( Winnebaco,  Minn.,  1871 — 
Troy,  N.Y.,  June  11,  1949).  Educator;  president 
of  Russell  Sage  College,  1943-48.  She  taught  phys- 
ical education  at  various  colleges  before  organizing 
the  School  of  Physical  Education  at  Russell  Sage 
College,  which  she  directed,  1929-43. 

McMahon,  Sir  (Arthur)  Henry  (Nov.  28,  1862 — 
London,  England,  Dec.  29,  1949).  Soldier,  Colo- 
nial administrator,  and  diplomat;  first  British  High 
Commissioner  of  Egypt,  1914-16;  and  foreign  sec- 
retary to  the  government  of  India,  1911-14. 

McMein,  Neysa  ( Quincy,  fl]^  n^ — New  York, 
N.Y.,  May  12,  1949).  Noted  portrait  painter  and 
designer  of  magazine  covers  for  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  McCall's,  etc.  During  both  World  Wars  she 
painted  numerous  posters  for  the  United  States  and 
France  In  private  life  she  was  Mrs  John  Gordon 
Baragwanath 

McMillin,  Lucille  Foster  ( Shreveport,  La,  18—?— 
Washington,  DC.,  Feb.  25,  1949)  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  1933-46.  Active  in  Democratic  Par- 
ty politics,  she  was  National  Cornmitteewoman 
from  Tennessee  for  two  terms.  In  1 897  she  married 
the  late  Governor  Bcnton  McMillin  of  Tennessee. 

McMurray,  Thomas  Porter  ( Belfast,  Ireland,  Dec.  5, 
1887 — London,  England,  Nov.  16,  1949).  Interna- 
tionally known  orthopaedic  surgeon  and  author  of 
numerous  technical  works.  Sometime  professor  of 
orthopaedic  surgery  at  Liverpool  University,  con- 
sulting surgeon  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  to  the 
Army,  and  to  many  hospitals.  Among  his  written 
works  are  A  Practice  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  Uses 
and  Abuses  of  Splints,  and  Surgery  of  Deformities 
Resulting  from  War  Injuries  of  the  Extremities. 

McMurtrie,  Francis  Edwin  (London,  England,  Apr. 
8,  1884— -Hoddesdon,  England,  Feb.  22,  1949). 
Author,  journalist,  and  naval  chronicler.  Associated 
with  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  since  1904,  he  became 
editor  in  1935.  Also  served  various  newspapers  as 
shipping  correspondent  He  was  the  author  of  Ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  World's  Warships,  and  Mod- 
ern Naval  Strategy  (co-author). 

McVay,  Charles  Butler,  Jr.  (Edgeworth,  Pa.,  Sept. 
19,  1868— Bethesda,  Md.,  Oct.  28,  1949).  Admiral 
U.S.  Navy  (retired);  sometime  commander  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  (1929)  and  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Maeterlinck,  Count  Maurice  ( Ghent,  Belgium,  Aug. 
29,  1862— near  Nice,  France,  May  6,  1949).  Cele- 
brated poet,  dramatist,  and  essayist;  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  in  1911.  His  most  fa- 
mous work  Life  of  the  Bees  was  published  in  1901. 
Two  of  his  works  were  made  into  operas:  Petteas 
et  Mtlisande  (by  Debussy)  and  The  Blue  Bird  (by 
Wolff).  Other  plays  are  Monna  Vanna  and  Mary 
Magdalen.  His  autobiography  Blue  Bubbles  was 
recently  published.  Great  sensitivity  marked  his 
work  which  in  later  years  departed  from  the  mys- 
tical and  fatalistic  tendencies  inherent  in  his  earlier 
works. 

Mahon,  William  D.  (Athens  Co.,  Ohio,  1861— De- 
troit, Mich.,  Oct.  31,  1949).  Veteran  labor  leader 


and  a  founding  member  of  the  AFL,  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  which  he  served  from  1917-46. 
Between  1893-1946,  he  was  international  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employes, 
AFL.  Sometime  member  of  the  Federal  Industrial 
Commission  and  of  the  Transit  Code  Authority. 

Malcino,  Nobuaki,  Count  (1861 — Tanaka,  Japan, 
Jan.  15,  1949).  Statesman  who  as  political  adviser 
to  the  Emperor  and  Minister  of  the  Imperial 
Household  became  an  arch  enemy  of  the  Army. 
Sometime  governor  of  Fukui-ken;  a  delegate  to 
Paris  Peace  Conference;  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal. 

Mann,  Klaus  (Munich,  Germany,  Nov.  18,  1906 
— Cannes,  France,  May  21,  1949).  Author,  critic, 
lecturer,  and  journalist;  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Mann. 
With  an  established  literary  reputation  in  Europe, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  German  citizenship  in  1934 
for  anti-German  propaganda  abroad.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1936  and  obtained  citizenship 
in  1943.  Among  his  works  to  have  appeared  in 
English  are  Andr6  Gide  and  the  Crisis  of  Modern 
Thought,  The  Fifth  Child,  and  Turning  Point.  Co- 
author with  his  sister,  Erika,  of  Escape  to  Life  and 
The  Other  Germany. 

Manning,  William  Thomas  (Northampton,  Eng- 
land, May  12,  1866— New  York,  N.Y  ,  Nov.  18, 
1949).  Protestant  Episcopal  prelate;  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  1921-46  (retired).  Ordained 
a  priest  in  1891,  he  served  several  parishes  before 
coming  to  Trinity  Parish,  N.Y.,  where  he  was  rec- 
tor from  1908-21.  The  outspoken  militant  Bishop 
Manning  was  frequently  the  center  of  publicized 
controversies,  among  others  his  disputes  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  annulling  Consuelo 
Vanderbilt's  marriage,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  N. 
Guthne  over  churcn  ritual,  and  with  Judge  Ben 
Lindsey,  the  advocate  of  compamonate  marriage. 
It  was  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  however,  that  occupied  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  time. 

Mardrus,  J.-C.  (Cairo,  Egypt,  1869 — announced 
Pans,  France,  Mar.  27,  1949).  Public  health  offi- 
cer, noted  orientalist,  and  Near  East  expert.  His 
complete  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  was 
widely  acclaimed  in  French  literary  circles.  He  also 
translated  The  Koran. 

Marlcham,  Reuben  Henry  (Twelve  Mile,  Kan.,  Feb. 
21,  1887— Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  29,  1949). 
Writer,  lecturer,  and  former  Balkan  correspondent 
for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  He  was  or- 
dained in  the  Congregational  ministry  and  served 
as  a  missionary  in  Bulgaria,  1912-25. 

Marmaggi,  Francesco  (Rome,  Italy,  Aug.  31,  1876 
— Rome,  Italy,  Nov.  3,  1949).  Cardinal,  and  pre- 
fect of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council  since  1938. 
Ordained  in  1900,  he  entered  upon  a  brilliant  dip- 
lomatic career  during  which  he  variously  served 
as  Papal  nuncio  to  Rumania  and  to  Poland.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College  in  1935. 

Marsh,  Mrs.  John  Robert.  See  Mitchell,  Margaret 
Munnerlyn. 

Marshall,  Peter  (Coatbndge,  Scotland,  May  27, 
1902— Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  25,  1949).  Clergy- 
man; since  1947  Chaplain  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1927;  was  ordained  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  1931  and  served  various 
parishes  before  coming  to  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1937. 

Martin,  John  (Stirling,  Scotland,  April,  1884 — 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  Mar.  28,  1949).  Com- 
pany director;  chairman  of  the  Argus  Newspaper 
Group;  director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1936-46: 
and  at  various  times  president  or  the  Transvaal 
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Chamber  of  Mines.  In  1942  he  headed  the  Union 
Government  Supply  Mission  to  Washington. 

Matsudcrira,  Tsvnoo  (Tokyo,  Japan,  April,  1877— 
Tokyo,  Japan,  Nov.  14,  1949).  Diplomat  and 
statesman;  president  of  the  House  of  Councillors, 
since  1947;  minister  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
1936-45.  Sometime  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  1925-28;  to  Great  Britain,  1929-35.  He 
served  as  delegate  to  the  Disarmament  Conference, 
1921,  the  London  Naval  Conference,  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference,  1932,  and  to  League  of 
Nations  Assemblies,  and  became  widely  respected 
for  his  moderate  and  liberal  views. 

Maxwell,  William  Holden.  See  Holden,  Max. 

Maynard,  Edwin  Port  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  July  12, 
1864— Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Nov.  10,  1949).  Banker; 
chairman  of  the  board,  1927-47,  and  president, 
1913-27,  of  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Company.  He  was 
well  known  for  his  charitable  works  and  during 
World  War  I  headed  the  Liberty  Loan  drive  in 
Brooklyn. 

Mead,  George  Jackson  (Everett,  Mass.,  Dec.  27, 
1891— West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  20,  1949).  Aero- 
nautical engineer,  noted  aircraft  designer,  and  co- 
founder  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Company  in 
1925.  He  retired  as  vice  president  and  director  in 
1939  and  became  vice  chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  from  1939  to 
1944. 

Mead,  Gilbert  Wilcox  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  7, 
1889— Chestertown,  Md.,  Mar.  25,  1949).  Edu- 
cator; president  of  Washington  College  since  1933; 
dean  of  Birmingham-Southern  College,  1925-33. 
He  was  active  in  many  professional  organizations 
and  in  college  athletics. 

Melchefft,  Henry  Mond,  Baron  (London,  England, 
May  10,  1898— Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Jan.  22,  1949). 
Industrialist,  author,  and  a  leader  m  British  Zion- 
ism. Sometime  deputy  chairman  of  Imperial  Chem- 
ical Industries,  a  director  of  International  Nickel 
Company  of  Canada,  and  a  director  of  Barclay's 
Bank.  A  strong  advocate  of  the  Jewish  state  and 
author  of  Thi/  Neighbor. 

Mellon,  William  Larimer  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1868— 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1949).  Banker  and  indus- 
trialist; president,  1909-31,  board  chairman,  1931- 
48,  of  trie  Gulf  Oil  Company.  He  was  a  director 
of  several  corporations  including  the  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Company.  In  1939  he  estab- 
lished the  W.  L.  and  May  T.  Mellon  Foundation. 

Michaelis,  Leonor  ( Berlin,  Germany,  Jan.  16,  1875 
—New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  8,  1949).  Medical  scien- 
tist and  physical  chemist;  member  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  of  Medical  Research,  1929-40;  resi- 
dent lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins,  1926-29.  Among 
his  many  discoveries  were  Vitamin  E,  ferritm,  and 
vital  staining  effects.  His  written  works  include 
textbooks  in  histology  and  physical  chemistry  ap- 
plied to  medicine  and  biology. 

Milbank,  Albert  Goodioll  (New  Haven,  Conn., 
July  15,  1873— Lloyd  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
Sept.  7,  1949).  Lawyer,  corporation  official,  and 
noted  philanthropist.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Borden  Company  since  1917;  president  of 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  and  vice  president  of 
Community  Service. 

Miller,  Bert  H.  (St.  George,  Utah,  1877— Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Oct.  8,  1949).  Lawyer  and  politician; 
Democratic  Senator  from  Idaho  who  was  serving 
his  first  term  in  Congress.  Sometime  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Idaho,  1940-44,  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  1944-48. 

Miller,  Carroll  (Richmond,  Va.,  Mar.  18,  1875— 
Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  24,  1949).  Construction 
engineer;  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Commission  since  1933;  and  president  of  the 
Thermatomic  Carbon  Co.,  1929-33. 

Miller,  Walter  (Ashland,  Ohio,  May  5,  1864— Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  July  28,  1949).  Classical  scholar,  edu- 
cator, and  author.  Sometime  professor  of  Classical 
Languages  (1911-36)  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  (1914-30)  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
He  was  editor  in  chief  (1933-35)  and  associate 
editor  (1905-33)  of  the  Classical  Journal:  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Standard  American  Encyclopedia; 
author  of  textbooks  and  of  a  notable  translation  of 
Homer's  Iliad. 

Mitchell,  Margaret  Munnerlyn  (Atlanta,  Ga.,  1900 
— Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  18,  1949).  Author  of  the  phe- 
nominally  successful  Civil  War  novel  Gone  With 
the  Wind  which  has  sold  more  than  8  million  cop- 
ies in  30  languages  since  its  publication  in  1936. 
Awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1937,  the  book 
brought  the  author  international  fame  and  netted 
about  $1,000,000,  including  movie  returns.  Before 
turning  to  writing  she  was  a  feature  writer  and 
reporter  on  the  Atlanta  Journal,  1922-26.  In  1925 
she  married  John  Robert  Marsh.  Her  death  re- 
sulted from  injuries  sustained  when  she  was  struck 
by  a  taxi  on  August  11. 

Mittelhoutter,  Eugene  (Tourcoing,  France,  1873 — 
Paris,  France,  Dec.  21,  1949).  Army  general;  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  French  forces  in  the  Middle 
East,  June-July,  1940.  He  was  head  of  the  French 
mission  to  Czechoslovakia,  1919-26,  and  served  as 
member  of  the  French  Superior  War  Council, 
1931-38. 

Moffatt,  Fred  Gushing  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  16, 
1889— Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dec  16,  1949).  Stock- 
broker; a  governor,  and  sometime  president  of  the 
New  York  Curb  Exchange  and  its  Securities  Clear- 
ing Corporation  ( retired  1949 ) . 

Molony,  Sir  Thomas  Franeit  ( Dublin,  Ireland, — Lon- 
don, England,  Sept.  3,  1949).  Legal  authority, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  1918-24,  and  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeals,  1915-18.  Since  1931  he  was 
vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Moore,  Charles  Arthur  (Lynn,  Mass.,  June  23,  1880 
—Greenwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  23,  1949).  Corporation 
official,  sportsman,  and  explorer.  Sometime  board 
chairman  (since  1931)  and  president  (1927-31) 
of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  1897  Peary  expedition  to  the  Arctic  and  later 
led  his  own  expedition  to  the  Hudson  Bay  area  and 
in  1906  went  to  Arabia  with  Davenport.  Big  game 
hunting  took  him  to  Africa,  Asia,  etc, 

Moore,  Sir  Frederick  William  ( Ireland,  1857— Dub- 
lin, Eire,  Aug.  24,  1949).  Noted  botanist  who  as 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin 
( 1879-1922)  won  recognition  as  one  of  the  world's 
leading  horticulturists. 

Moore,  George  Fleming  (Texas,  July  31,  1887— 
Hillsborough,  Calif.,  Dec.  2,  1949).  Major  General 
USA  (retired  1949)  who  as  commander  of  Manila 
and  Subic  Bays  fought  in  the  Bataan  campaign, 
1941-42.  He  was  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Japanese, 
1942-45. 

Moron,  George  (Elwood,  Kan.,  1882— Oakland, 
Calif.,  Aug.  1,  1949).  Noted  comedian;  partner  in 
the  famous  Moran  &  Mack  "Two  Black  Crows" 
team,  1912-34.  During  the  Twenties  they  had  skits 
in  The  Passing  Show,  the  Vanities,  the  Follies,  and 
in  George  White's  Scandals. 

Morgan,  Frank  (New  York,  N.Y.,  June  1,  1890— 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  Sept.  18,  1949).  Actor  of 
stage  and  screen  who  starred  in  musical  comedy, 
serious  drama,  and  as  screen  comedian.  On  the 
stage  he  appeared  successfully  in  Mr.  Wu,  Fire- 
brand, and  Topaze,  In  motion  pictures  since  1930, 
he  was  seen  in  such  films  as  Wizard  of  OZ,  The 
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Mortal  Storm,  Tortilla  Flat,  White  Cargo,  and  Dear 
Barbara.  A  recently  completed  picture  Keys  to  the 
City  has  not  yet  been  released. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Harritt  French  Ford.  See  Ford,  Harriet 
French. 

Morgan,  William  Oorry  (Newport,  N.H.,  May  2, 
1868— Washington,  D.C.,  July  7,  1949).  National- 
ly known  physician  in  the  field  of  gastro-enterol- 
ogy.  Associated  with  Georgetown  University  since 
1904,  he  served  as  dean  of  its  School  of  Medicine, 
1931-35.  He  was  a  Fellow  and  Master  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  (governor,  1930- 
36)  and  president  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1930-31. 

Mulholland,  Frank  L.  (Disco,  Mich.,  Apr.  20,  1875 
—Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  June  7,  1949).  Labor  lawyer 
who  made  a  national  reputation  as  counsel  for  rail 
unions  and  other  organizations.  He  was  co-author 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1934.  A  Rotarian,  he 
was  president  of  Rotary  International,  1914-15, 
and  of  Rotary,  1913-14. 

Munthe,  Axtl  Martin  Frodrik  (Oskarshamn,  Swe- 
den, Oct.  31,  1857— Stockholm,  Feb.  11,  1949). 
Physician  and  author.  He  was  the  author  of  The 
Story  of  San  Michele  (1929).  Since  1903,  Physi- 
cian-in-Ordinary  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  from 
1908-30  to  the  Queen,  he  had  been  a  house  guest 
of  King  Gustav  since  1939.  Other  published  works 
include  Memories  and  Vagaries,  Red  Cross  and 
Iron  Cross. 

Muraszko,  Nicholas  (Sviate,  Western  Ukraine, 
1892— Highland  Park,  N  J.,  Aug.  3,  1949).  Presi- 
dent, since  1929,  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Asso- 
ciation, a  fraternal  group  with  50,000  members.  He 
was  also  manager  of  Svoboda  and  of  the  Ukrainian 
Weekly. 

Murphy,  Frank  (Harbor  Beach,  Mich,  Apr.  13, 
1890— Detroit,  Mich.,  July  19,  1949).  Lawyer;  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  since 
1940  and  attorney-general  from  1939-40.  An  ar- 
dent New  Dealer  and  a  liberal,  he  had  held  many 
government  offices  including  that  of  Governor  of 
Michigan  (1936);  U.S  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippines,  1935-36,  governor-general,  1933-35; 
mayor  of  Detroit,  1930-33. 

Musser,  John  ( Huntingdon,  Pa  ,  Nov.  14,  1887— 
Seaside  Park,  N.J.,  Mar.  21,  1949).  Educator;  on 
the  faculty  of  New  York  University  since  1916; 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  1936-43.  He  was  the 
author  of  The  Establishment  of  Maximilian's  Em- 
pire in  Mexico. 

NacUau,  Ludovic  (Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  Mar. 
5,  1872— Pontoise,  Seine,  France,  Sept.  5,  1949). 
Newspaper  correspondent  and  author;  sometime 
editor  or  Temps  and  political  analyst  for  the  maga- 
zine L' Illustration.  He  was  noted  for  his  brilliant 
reporting  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  of  the  rise 
of  fascism  and  nazism.  In  1905  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Japanese  and  in  1918  spent  months  in 
a  Russian  prison.  Three  of  his  written  works  were 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy:  Le  Japon  mo- 
derne,  En  Prison  sous  la  terreur  russe,  and  Les  Des- 
sous  du  chaos  russe. 

Naiditch,  Isaac  (Pisk,  Russia,  1868 — Paris,  France, 
Dec.  22,  1949).  Noted  industrialist  and  a  pioneer 
in  Zionism.  He  was  a  founder  and  director  of  the 
Palestine  Foundation  Fund  and  between  1913-27 
served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization. 

Naidu,  Sarojini  (Hyderabad,  Deccan,  India,  Feb. 
13,  1879— Lucknow,  India,  Mar.  2,  1949).  Poet, 
lecturer,  and  politician.  India's  foremost  woman 
leader,  in  the  forefront  of  the  freedom  crusade  for 
three  score  years,  she  was  Governor  of  the  United 
Provinces  since  1947,  and  president  of  the  Indian 


National  Congress  in  1925.  She  made  a  lecture 
tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  1928-29, 
and  represented  India  at  many  international  con- 
ferences. In  1947,  she  presided  over  the  Asiatic 
Conference  in  New  Delhi.  Author  of  poetry:  The 
Golden  Threshold,  Bird  of  Time,  and  The  Broken 
Wing.  She  was  the  wife  of  Major  M.  G.  Naidu,  a 
physician. 

Nakajimo,  Chiku«i  (Gumma-ken,  Japan,  Jan.  11, 
1884— Tokyo,  Japan  Oct.  30,  1949).  Industrialist 
and  statesman;  founder  and  head  of  Nakajima  Air- 
craft Company.  Sometime  president  of  the  Reform 
Party  and  several  times  member  of  the  Diet,  he 
served  as  minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in 
the  first  postwar  cabinet. 

Ne«dham,  Sir  Richard  Arthur  (Eccles,  England, 
1877— London,  England,  Oct.  24,  1949).  Colonial 
medical  officer;  inspector  of  medical  studies  in  In- 
dia, 1923-30;  deputy  director-general  of  the  In- 
dian Medical  Service,  1918-24;  commander  of  the 
Indian  Red  Cross  War  Organization,  1940-45.  He 
represented  India  at  several  international  sanitation 
congresses. 

Nev«u,  Gin«tt«  (Paris,  France,  Aug.  11,  1919 — 
Sao  Miguel,  Azores,  Oct.  28,  1949,  in  an  airplane 
crash).  Internationally  famous  violinist  who  made 
her  debut  at  the  age  of  7.  She  played  with  major 
European  orchestras  and  had  appeared  as  soloist 
with  ooth  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  during  1947  and  1948.  She  was 
en  route  to  America,  to  fulfill  22  concert  engage- 
ments. 

Newberry,  P«rcy  Edward  ( Eahng,  England,  Apr. 
23,  1869 — Hascombe,  Surrey,  England,  Aug.  7, 
1949).  Famous  Egyptologist,  author,  and  educator; 
Brunner  professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  1906-19,  and  at  the  University  of 
Egypt,  1929-33.  He  was  an  aide  of  Howard  Carter, 
Discoverer  of  the  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  in  1922, 
and  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  sarcophagus 
in  1924.  Other  field  work  included  an  Archaeologi- 
cal Survey  of  Egypt  (1890),  exploration  of  the 
Gebel  Elba  region  (1927-28),  and  a  survey  of  the 
Necropolis  at  Thebes  (1895-1901).  His  writings 
on  Egyptology  included  many  contributions  to 
French,  German,  and  English  learned  journals. 

NUwbold,  Fleming  (Dayton,  Ohio,  Apr.  11,  1873 
—Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  31,  1949).  Newspaper 
publisher  and  president  of  the  Evening  Star  News- 
paper Company  since  1948.  Associated  with  the 
Washington  newspaper  since  1890  he  variously 
served  as  circulation  manager,  business  manager 
and,  since  1944,  as  manager. 

NicuUscu-Buzesti,  Grtgoir*  ( Buzan,  Rumania,  Aug. 
14,  1908— New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  4,  1949).  Lawyer, 
diplomat,  and  politician;  Foreign  Minister  in  Ru- 
mania's first  postwar  government.  A  leader  of  the 
National  Peasant  Party  and  a  foe  of  communism, 
he  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in  absentia 
in  1947. 

Nilston-EhU,  H.rman  (Sweden,  1873— Lund,  Swe- 
den, Dec.  29,  1949).  Internationally  known  genet- 
icist; professor  emeritus  at  Lund  University;  and 
since  1925  director  of  the  world-famous  plant- 
breeding  station  at  Svalov,  Sweden. 

Niniic,  Momfilo  (Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  1876— 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Dec.  23,  1949).  Economist, 
author,  and  politician.  Sometime  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  the  Yugoslav  Government  in  exile 
in  London,  1941-43;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
1921-26;  Minister  of  Finance,  1915-21.  In  1926 
he  was  president  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assem- 
bly. A  war  crimes  tribunal  in  Belgrade  sentenced 
him,  in  absentia  in  1946,  to  an  8-year  prison  term. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  political  economy. 
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Nlncitch,  Momciio.  See  Nintit,  Momtilo. 

Nutting,  Perley  Oilman  ( Randolph,  Wis.,  Aug.  22, 
1873— Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  8,  1949).  Physicist 
and  author;  geophysicist  with  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  since  1924.  Author  of  Outlines  of  Applied 
Optics,  New  Precision  Colorimeter,  and  numerous 
scientific  papers  in  the  field  of  optics  and  geophys- 
ics. 

O'Connor,  Jam**  F.  T.  (Grand  Forks,  N.D.,— Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Sept.  28,  1949).  Lawyer;  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  since  1940,  and  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, 1933-38.  Between  1925-30  he  was  a  law 
partner  of  Senator  McAdop  and  a  leader  in  Dem- 
ocratic politics  in  California,  where  he  sought  the 
Gubernatorial  nomination  in  1938. 

Odell,  George  Clinton  Dent  more  (Newburgh,  N.Y., 
Mar.  19,  1866— New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  17,  1949). 
Educator,  author,  and  leading  authority  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  New  York  theater.  On  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  University,  1895-1939,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Dramatic  Literature  in  1924.  Fifteen  vol- 
umes of  his  monumental  reference  work  Annuls  of 
the  New  York  Stage  have  appeared;  covering  the 
period  from  1700-1894.  He  also  wrote  Shakespeare 
from  Betterton  to  Irving. 

O'Doherty,  Michael  J.  ( Charlestown,  Co.  Mayo, 
Ireland,  July  30,  1874 — Manila,  Philippines,  Oct. 
14,  1949).  Archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
cese of  Manila  since  1916.  Sometime  president  of 
the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca.  He  sponsored  the 
1st  Eucharistic  Congress  in  the  Philippines,  1929, 
and  the  33d  International  Euchanstic  Congress, 
1937. 

Odom,  William  Paul  (Porum,  Okla.,  Oct.  21,  1919 
— Berea,  Ohio,  Sept.  5,  1949).  Famous  aviator  who 
set  several  world  records.  In  1949  he  made  two  his- 
tory-making flights:  Honolulu — Oakland,  Calif., 
world  record  for  non-stop  airline  distance  for  light 
planes;  Honolulu — Tcterboro,  N.J.,  world  record 
for  non-stop  flight  of  light  plane  and  the  greatest 
non-stop  solo  flight  in  the  nistory  of  aviation.  In 
1947  he  broke  the  round-the-world  flight  record, 
the  second  time  solo.  He  was  killed  during  the 
Thompson  Trophy  feature  of  the  National  Air  Rac- 
es at  Cleveland!. 

Ogilvie,  Sir  Frederick  Wolff  (Valparaiso,  Chile,  Feb. 
7,  1893— London,  England,  June  10,  1949).  Polit- 
ical economist,  educator,  and  wartime  director  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  1938-42. 
Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  since  1944; 
principal  of  Queens  University,  Belfast,  1926-34; 
and  professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  1920-26.  He  variously  served  on  the 
British  Council,  British  Food  Council,  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Council.  Besides  contributions 
to  economic  journals,  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  So- 
cial Sciences,  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy, he  was  the  author  of  The  Tourist  Move- 
ment, an  Economic  Studu. 

O'Loughlin,  John  Gallon  (Washington,  D.C.,  Jan. 
11,  1873— Washington,  D.C.  Mar.  14,  1949). 
Newspaperman;  owner-publisher  of  The  Army-Na- 
vy Journal  for  some  30  years.  Sometime  corre- 
spondent for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  1905-14;  the 
Chicago  Herald,  1914-17;  and  aide  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  Africa  and  Europe.  Active  in  Repub- 
lican Party  politics,  he  had  held  various  national 
offices. 

Olcott,  Sidnoy  ( 1873— Hollywood,  Calif.,  Dec.  16, 
1949).  Pioneer  director  of  the  silent  film  and  one- 
time actor.  Many  stars  of  the  silent  screen  had  ap- 
peared under  his  direction  since  he  began  his  mo- 
tion picture  career  in  1905. 

O'Loary,  Thomas  Michael  (Dover,  N.H.,  Aug.  16, 
1875— Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1949).  Bishop 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Springfield  since 
1921.  He  was  ordained  in  1897  and  consecrated  in 
1921. 

Olitiko,  Rosa  (Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  6,  1873— 
Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  29,  1949).  Operatic  contralto; 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  1897- 
1910;  later  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  A 
leading  Wagnerian  singer  she  was  also  heard  in 
Faust,  The  Magic  Flute,  etc.  She  made  her  debut 
at  Brunn  in  1892  and  next  appeared  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, London,  before  joining  the  German  Opera 
Company  of  Damrosch,  in  1895.  In  private  life  she 
was  Mrs.  Boris  J.  Sinai. 

Onoe,  Kikugoro.  See  Terajima,  Kozo. 

Orozco,  Jos*  Clem«nt«  (Za  pot  Ian,  Jalisco,  Mexico, 
1883--Mexico  City,  Mexico,  Sept.  7,  1949).  In- 
ternationally known  artist  whose  oils,  murals,  and 
frescoes  are  marked  by  symbolism  and  defiance  of 
orthodoxy.  His  principal  works  include  Surrender 
of  the  Spaniards  at  San  Juan  de  Ultia,  The  House 
of  Tiles,  Epic  of  American  Civilization  (at  Dart- 
mouth College),  and  frescoes  at  the  New  School  of 
Social  Research. 

Orr,  Arthur  A.  (Dublin,  Ireland,  1868—Harrow, 
England,  Nov.  9,  1949).  Artist,  noted  for  his  work 
in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  art.  He  did  numerous 
stained  glass  windows  in  English  and  colonial  ca- 
thedrals. 

Otborn,  Chase  Salmon  (Huntington  Co.,  Ind.,  Jan. 
22,  1860— Poulan,  Ga.,  Apr.  11,  1949).  Geologist 
and  prospector,  crusading  newspaper  publisher 
and  editor;  politician  and  governor  of  Michigan, 
1911—12.  As  a  prospector  and  discoverer  of  iron 
mines  in  Canada,  Lapland,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, he  amassed  great  wealth  which  he  gave  to 
worthy  causes.  Author  of  The  Andean  Land,  Mada- 
gascar: Land  of  the  Man-Eating  Tree,  and  books 
on  the  history  of  Middle  Western  states. 

Outpenskayo,  Maria  (Tula,  Russia,  July  29,  1876 
— Hollywood,  Calif.,  Dec.  3,  1949).  Veteran  char- 
acter actress  of  stage  and  screen.  She  made  her 
stage  debut  with  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  where 
she  became  noted  for  her  portrayals  of  Chekhov 
characters.  Her  first  Broadway  appearance  was 
with  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  in  1923;  she  later  ap- 
peared with  Boleslawsky,  and  in  1934  was  seen  in 
Dodsworth.  Since  1936  she  acted  in  motion  pic- 
tures, among  them  Dodsworth,  Conquest,  The 
Mortal  Storm,  and  Kings  Row. 

Palmer,  Charles  M.  (LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Oct.  3,  1856 
— Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  Dec.  10,  1949)  Newspaper 
publisher  and  broker,  who  during  70  years  in  jour- 
nalism was  associated  with  upward  of  50  newspa- 
pers, as  owner,  part  owner,  or  executive.  In  1900, 
he  helped  organize  the  Associated  Press. 

Papandreou,  George.  See  Damaskinos,  Archbishop 
of  Athens. 

Pares,  Sir  Bernard  (Westfield,  Southsea,  England, 
Mar.  1,  1867— New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  17,  1949). 
Historian,  author,  and  authority  on  pre-Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Through  lectures,  books,  and  articles  he  inter- 
preted Russia  to  the  English-speaking  world,  there- 
by gaining  disfavor  of  Soviet  authorities.  He  vari- 
ously served  as  special  correspondent  for  The  Spec- 
tator and  Westminster  Gazette;  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Slavonic  Studies  in  the  University  of 
London,  1922-39;  professor  of  Russian  History, 
University  of  London,  1919-36,  University  of  Liv- 
erpool, 1908-17.  Between  1942-44,  he  lectured  at 
American  universities.  His  written  works  include 
Russia  and  Reform,  A  History  of  Russia,  My  Rus- 
sian Memoirs,  and  the  autobiographical  The  Wan- 
ering  Student. 

Parker,  George  B.  (Ithaca,  Mich.,  Sept.  10,  1886 
—Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  10,  1949).  Editor-in- 
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chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  since 
1927  and  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing  in  1936. 

Parker,  Ralph  Robinson  (Maiden,  Mass.,  Feb.  23, 
1888 — Hamilton,  Mont.,  Sept.  4,  1949).  Entomol- 
ogist, researcher,  and  public  health  officer.  Co-dis- 
coverer (with  Dr.  R.  R.  Spencer)  of  a  vaccine  for 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  and  director  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  since  1928.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  as  an 
expert,  1921-47,  as  a  director  since  1947. 

Peet,  Max  Minor  (losco,  Mich,  Oct.  20,  1885— 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Mar.  25,  1949).  Ornithologist; 
internationally  known  neuro-surgeon;  chief  of  the 
neuro-surgery  division  at  Michigan  University  Hos- 
pital since^  1018,  and  professor  of  Surgery  at  the 
University's  School  of  Medicine  since  1930  He  de- 
veloped an  operation  for  the  relief  of  high  blood 
pressure  and  was  also  known  for  his  brain  surgery. 
A  member  of  many  national  and  foreign  profession- 
al societies;  delegate  to  international  congresses; 
contributor  to  various  scientific  journals. 

Pell,  Williamson  (Goshen,  N.Y.,  July  5,  1881— 
New  York,  N  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1949)  Lawyer,  banker, 
and  board  chairman  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  since  1947.  Associated  with 
the  bank  since  1912,  he  served  as  its  president, 
1938-47  He  held  directorates  in  many  banks  and 
insurance  companies 

Pemberton,  Ralph  (Philadelphia  Pa,  Sept.  14, 
1877 — Paoli,  Pa.,  June  17,  1949).  Physician  whose 
researches  in  chronic  arthritis  and  rheumatism  won 
him  international  recognition  He  was  professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  since 
1931,  director  of  the  department  of  clinical  chem- 
istrv  at  Presbvtenan  Hospital,  1913-33;  and  a  con- 
sultant at  various  hospitals  A  member  of  medical 
societies  here  and  abroad,  sometime  president  of 
Ligue  Internationale  contre  le  Rheumatisme;  and 
recipient  of  many  high  awards.  Author  of  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatoid  Conditions  and  a  contributor  to 
scientific  iournals. 

Fancier,  Adam  Urias  de  (Burritt's  Rapids,  Ont., 
Feb  9,  1866 — Vancouver,  B  C  ,  Canada,  May  30, 
]  949 )  Archbishop  of  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  1925-40  and  bishop  of  New  West- 
minster, 1910-40 

Percival,  John  (Carpcrby,  Wensleydalc,  England, 
Apr  3,  1863— England,  Jan  26,1949)  Agricultur- 
al scientist,  educator,  and  foremost  world  authority 
on  wheat.  Sometime  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  University  College,  Reading  (1903- 
32)  and  author  of  the  monumental  The  Wheat 
Plant. 

Perlzweig,  William  Alexander  (Ostrog,  Russia,  Apr. 
23,  1891— Durham,  N.C.,  Dec.  10,  1940).  Noted 
biochemist  whose  researches  with  the  vitamin  nia- 
cin  are  credited  with  reducing  the  pellagra  rate. 
Since  1930,  professor  of  biochemistry  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity; associated  with  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1921-^30. 

Peyton,  Philip  B.  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  22,  1881 
—Washington,  D.C.,  June  24,  1949).  Major  Gen- 
eral, USA  (retired)  and  commander  of  the  Army 
War  College,  1939-42. 

Pfltzner,  Hans  Erich  (Moscow,  Russia,  May  5,  1869 
— Salzburg,  Austria,  May  22,  1949).  Composer, 
teacher,  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  since  1920,  and  Bavarian  General  Music  Di- 
rector since  1920.  Opposed  to  modernism  in  music, 
his  work  won  scant  recognition  abroad  while  Ger- 
mans regarded  him  as  the  most  significant  contem- 
porary composer.  His  prolific  output  included  the 
operas  Der  Arme  Heinrich,  Palestrina,  and  Das 
Hen;  six  opi  for  chamber  music;  four  choral  works; 


some  100  Lieder,  etc.  In  recent  years  he  had  lived 
in  poverty  in  Munich  and  Vienna,  having  broken 
with  Hitler  over  the  persecution  of  Jews. 

Pfund,  A(ugust)  Herman  (Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  28, 
1879— Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  4,  1949).  Physicist 
noted  for  his  work  in  light  and  radiant  heat,  infra- 
red investigations,  and  colorimetry.  Associated  with 
Johns  Hopkins  University  since  1903,  he  became  a 
full  professor  in  1927.  Sometime  president  of  Opti- 
cal Society  of  America  (1943)  and  recipient  of  its 
highest  award,  the  Ives  Medal. 

Philipson,  David  (Wabash,  Ind.,  Aug  9,  1862— 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  29,  1949).  Rabbi  of  B'ne  Israel 
Congregation  in  Cincinnati,  1888-1938  and  a  lead- 
er in  Reform  Judaism  in  the  United  States  He  was 
an  outspoken  opponent  of  Jewish  nationalism  and 
deplored  Zionist  aims.  Author  of  The  Reform 
Movement  in  Judaism,  The  Jew  in  English  Fiction, 
and  editor  of  the  Selected  Writings  of  Isaac  M. 
Wise. 

Phillip.,  John  Sanburn  ( Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  July 
2,  1861— Goshen,  N.Y  ,  Feb.  28,  1949)  Noted  ed- 
itor and  co-founder  of  McClure's  Magazine  (1893). 
Withdrawing  from  McClure's  in  1906  he  started 
the  American  Magazine  where  he  was  editor  until 
1915  and  advisory  editor  until  1938  Sometime 
president  of  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co  (1906-10) 
whose  list  of  authors  included  Tarkington,  O.  Hen- 
ry, and  Ida  Tarbell. 

Pool,  Eugene  Hillhouse  (New  York,  N.Y.,  June  3, 
1874 — Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Apr.  9, 
1949).  Well-known  surgeon;  professor  of  clinical 
surgery,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1915- 
38;  a  consultant  at  several  New  York  hospitals. 
Sometime  president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  (1935)  and  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  (1936). 

Pope-Hennessy,  Dame  Una  Birch  (1876 — London, 
England,  Aug.  16,  1949).  Noted  author  of  literary 
biographies  including  studies  of  Charles  Dickens, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  and  Charles  Kingsley.  She  was 
made  a  Dame  of  the  British  Empire  in  1920. 

Portal,  Wyndham  Raymond,  Viscount  Portal  of  La- 
verstoke  (England,  Apr.  9,  1885 — Whitchurch, 
Hamps.,  England,  May  6,  1949).  Business  execu- 
tive, statesman,  and  sports  enthusiast.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  a  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  1940-42,  and  as 
Minister  of  Works  and  Planning,  1942-44.  The  pre- 
fabricated "Portal  Houses"  were  developed  by  him. 
Since  1946  he  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  and 
Development  Council.  In  1948  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  14th  Olympiad. 

Porter,  Russell  W.  (Springfield,  Vt.,  1872— Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  Feb.  22,  1949).  Artist-astronomer,  ex- 
pert in  optics,  and  Arctic  explorer.  He  aided  in  the 
planning  and  building  of  the  Mt.  Palomar  telescope 
and  was  recently  working  on  a  spectograph  to  be 
used  with  the  telescope.  As  artist-meteorologist  he 
accompanied  two  Peary  expeditions  to  the  Arctic 
and  two  Ziegler  expeditions  (1901,  1905). 

Portnoff,  Alexander  (Russia,  Jan.  1,  1887 — Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Dec.  20,  1949).  Sculptor  and  painter 
whose  work  is  represented  in  many  leading  mu- 
seums. Sometime  airector  of  the  American-Russian 
Institute. 

Praga,  Alfred  (Liverpool,  England,  18— ?— Kent, 
England,  Feb.  25,  1949).  Noted  miniature  painter 
and  co-founder,  in  1895,  of  the  Society  for  Promo- 
tion of  Miniature  Painting.  Among  his  many  por- 
traits of  notables  were  those  of  King  Edward  VII 
and  of  the  dancer  Pavlova. 

Prichard,  Vernon  E.  (Smithland,  Iowa,  Jan.  25, 
1892— Washington,  D.C.,  July  10,  1949).  Major 
General,  USA  and  chief  Press  Relations  Officer  of 
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the  Army  since  February  1949.  A  veteran  of  both 
world  wars,  he  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1915 
and  became  a  major  general  in  1942. 

Prussia,  August  Wilh«lm,  Prince  of.  See  Hohenzol- 
lern,  Prince  August  Wilhelm  of. 

QuMnborough,  Alm«ric  Hugh  Pag«t,  Baron  ( Queen- 
borough,  Kent,  England,  Mar.  14,  1861— Hatfield, 
Herts,  England,  Sept.  22,  1949).  Businessman,  pol- 
itician, and  sport  enthusiast.  Sometime  Parliamen- 
tary Provincial  Whip  and  an  M.P.,  1910-18;  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  and 
Unionist  Associations;  treasurer  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Union,  1920-36.  During  his  residence  in 
America  he  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Chi- 
huahua and  Pacific  Railroad. 

Rabaud,  H«nri  Benjamin  (Paris,  France,  Nov.  10, 
1873— Paris,  France,  Sept.  12,  1949).  Noted  or- 
chestra conductor  and  composer;  director  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  1920-41;  conductor  of  the 
Paris  Opera,  1908-18.  Best  known  of  his  operas  is 
Marouf  which  was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York,  1917,  1937.  He  also  composed 
symphonies,  an  oratorio,  songs,  and  incidental  mu- 
sic. 

Ramos,  Arthur  ( Pilar,  Alagoas,  Brazil,  July  7,  1903 
— Paris,  France,  Oct.  31,  1949).  Physician,  anthro- 
pologist, and  author;  chief  of  department  of  Social 
Sciences  of  UNESCO.  Sometime  visiting  professor 
at  Northwestern  University  and  Louisiana  State 
University,  1940-41,  and  since  1938  a  professor  of 
anthropology  and  ethnology  at  the  University  of 
Lrazil.  His  written  works  include  volumes  on  psy- 
chiatry, cultural  anthropology,  and  folklore. 

Ranjitsinhji,  Maharawal  Shir.  See  Baria,  Maharawal 
Shri  Ranjitsinhji. 

Ransom,  William  Lynn  ( Harmony  Township,  N.Y., 
June  24,  1883— Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1949). 
Lawyer,  expert  on  international  law,  and  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1935-36  He  was 
in  private  law  practice  in  New  York  since  1907  and 
had  held  many  civic  and  judicial  posts  including 
that  of  chief  counsel  to  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. Editor  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  journals  on 
law  and  economics. 

Rapf,  Harry  (New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  16,  1880— 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  6,  1949).  Motion  picture 
producer  and  production  executive  at  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  since  1941.  Sometime  associated  with 
Selznick,  Warners,  and  Louis  B.  Mayer,  he  joined 
MGM  in  1924.  Among  his  productions  were  all  of 
the  late  Marie  Dressier  films,  including  Min  and 
Bill.  Others  were  The  Champ,  Espionage,  The 
Women,  etc.  Before  entering  motion  pictures  he 
had  been  in  vaudeville  and  in  minstrel  shows. 

Raven,  John  Howard  ( Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Oct.  3,  1870 
—New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Feb.  25,  1949).  Theolo- 
gian; president  of  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary,  1923-25,  and  a  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Language  and  Exegesis  there,  1898-1939.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  1894  and 
received  his  doctorate  from  Rutgers  in  1899.  His 
written  works  include  Old  Testament  Introduction, 
Biblical  Hermeneutics,  Essentials  of  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, etc. 

Rav  Tialr.  See  Tchernowitz,  Chaim. 

R*ad,  Bernard  E.  (Brighton,  England,  May  17, 
1887 — Shanghai,  China,  June  13,  1949).  Pharma- 
cologist; acting  director  of  the  Lester  Medical  Re- 
search Institute,  Shanghai,  since  1945,  and  asso- 
ciated with  that  institution  since  1932.  He  headed 
the  department  of  pharmacology  and  chemistry  at 
Peking  Union  Medical  College,  1909-15,  and  was 
a  professor  there  from  1918-32.  A  Rockefeller  Fel- 
low, he  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale,  and  Chi- 


cago universities;  his  researches  dealt  mostly  with 
ephedrine  and  chaulmoogra  oil.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  in  Japanese  internment. 

R«ad,  Sir  H«rb«rt  Jamos  (Honiton,  Devon,  Eng- 
land, Mar.  17,  1863~-London,  England,  Oct.  16, 
1949).  Colonial  administrator;  governor  of  Mauri- 
tius, 1924-30;  assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
1916-24.  Active  in  tropical  medicine,  he  frequently 
served  as  British  delegate  to  conferences  and  was 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical 
Diseases,  1908-24. 

R««d,  Clydo  Martin  ( Champaign  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  19, 
1871— Parsons,  Kans.,  Nov.  8,  1949).  Politician 
and  former  newspaper  editor;  Republican  Senator 
from  Kansas  since  1939,  and  governor  of  Kansas, 
1929—31.  He  was  an  isolationist,  an  ardent  "dry," 
and  allied  with  the  anti-Administration  forces  in 
Congress. 

Render,  Alfred  (Waldenburg,  Saxony,  Germany, 
Sept.  4,  1863— Boston,  Mass.,  July  21,  1949).  Bot- 
anist, author,  and  curator  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
of  Harvard  University,  1918-40.  Sometime  asso- 
ciated professor  of  Dendrology  at  Harvard,  1934- 
40,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Arnold  Arboretum, 
1926-40.  Regarded  as  the  world's  foremost  author- 
ity on  Chinese  botany,  he  prepared  some  of  the 
first  texts  on  the  subject  to  appear  in  English. 

Reinheimer,  Bartel  HiUn  (Sandusky,  Ohio,  Apr.  6, 
1889— Rochester,  N.Y.,  Nov.  12,  1949).  Clergy- 
man and  educator;  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Rochester,  1938-49.  Ordained  in 
1914,  he  variously  served  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Field  Department  of  the  P.  E.  Church  and  as 
president  of  the  Synod  of  the  Episcopal  Province 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Sometime  chancellor 
of  the  Colleges  of  The  Seneca,  Hobart  and  William 
Smith. 

Reistad,  Ole  ( Oslo,  Norway,  June  26,  1898 — Olso, 
Norway,  Dec.  22,  1949).  Norwegian  officer;  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Northern  Air  Command, 
and  chief  of  the  Norwegian  Air  Force  training 
camp,  Little  Norway,  in  Canada  during  World 
War  II.  An  outstanding  athlete,  he  had  been  select- 
ed leader  of  the  Norwegian  team  for  the  1950 
world  ski  championships  at  Lake  Placid  and  Aspen, 
Col. 

Renard,  Rosita  (Santiago,  Chile,  Feb.  8,  1894— 
Santiago,  Chile,  May  24,  1949).  Concert  pianist 
who  was  last  heard  here  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Jan.  19, 
1949.  While  a  student  in  Berlin,  1910-14,  she  won 
the  coveted  Liszt  Medal.  Her  triumphant  career 
included  appearances  in  the  United  States,  South 
America,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Europe.  In  New 
York  she  was  heard  in  recital  in  1917,  1921,  and 
1927.  Since  1930  she  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Musica  at  Santiago. 

Rentschler,  Harvey  Clayton  ( Hamburg,  Pa  ,  Mar. 
26,  1881— East  Orange,  N.J.,  Mar.  23,  1949). 
Physicist  whose  early  uranium  experiments  pro- 
duced the  refined  product  employed  in  atomic 
bomb  research.  Between  1917—47,  he  was  director 
of  the  research  division  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Company  lamp  division  and  had  more  than  100 
inventions  patented. 

Reynolds,  John  Henry  (Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
England,  June  27,  1874 — Birmingham,  England, 
Dec.  20,  1949).  Business  executive  and  astronomer: 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  1920-46,  and  its  president  in  1935. 

Rhodes,  Timofhy  Evonetlides,  Metropolitan  of.  See 
Evangelides,  Timothy,  Metropolitan  of  Rhodes. 

Richards,  Gordon  Earlt  (Lyn,  Ont.,  Canada,  Mar. 
15,  1885— Toronto,  Canada,  Jan.  13,  1949).  In- 
ternationally famous  radiologist  in  the  field  of  can- 
cer therapy.  He  was  director  of  the  Ontario  Insti- 
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tute  of  Radiotherapy  since  1934,  of  the  department 
of  Radiology,  Toronto  General  Hospital  since  1918, 
and  professor  of  Radiology  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto since  1920. 

Richardson,  Alfred  Madeley  ( Southend-on-Sea,  Es- 
sex, England,  June  1,  1868— New  York,  N.Y.,  July 
23,  1949).  Organist,  composer,  and  teacher;  pro- 
fessor at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  1912-39. 
Before  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1909  he  had 
been  organist  of  Southwark  Cathedral,  led  various 
choral  societies,  and  given  organ  recitals.  Among 
his  written  works  are  The  Southwark  Psalter,  Fugue 
Writing,  Modern  Organ  Acccompaniment,  etc. 

Richardson,  Anna  Steese  ( Massillon,  Ohio,  Apr.  5, 
1865— New  York,  N.Y.,  May  10,  1949).  Author, 
lecturer^  feminist;  sometime  associate  editor  of  The 
Woman's  Home  Companion  (retired  1941)  and  di- 
rector of  the  Consumer  Bureau  of  the  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Co.  Active  in  women's  organiza- 
tions and  founder,  in  1912,  of  the  Better  Bubies 
Bureau.  She  was  the  author  of  The  Bride's  Book  of 
Etiquette,  Standard  Etiquette.  Why  Not  Marry, 
etc. 

Richey,  Thomas  B.  (Capon  Road,  Va.,  Nov.  24, 
1887— New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  30,  1949).  Rear  Ad- 
miral USN  (retired)  who  as  a  naval  engineer  di- 
rected construction  of  battleships,  etc.  Sometime 
attached  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  1943-45;  man- 
ager of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  1914-43;  superin- 
tendent of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  1934-41.  Since 
his  retirement  he  had  been  a  consulting  engineer. 

Richtor,  Paul  E.  (Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  20,  1896 — 
Berkeley,  Calif,  May  15,  1949).  Airline  executive; 
co-founder  of  Trans  World  Airline.  Sometime  head 
of  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air,  director  of 
Standard  Airlines;  and  general  manager  of  Aero 
Corporation  of  California.  During  World  War  II 
he  saw  active  service  as  a  captain,  U  S.  Navy, 
1943-45. 

Ripley,  Robert  LeRoy  (Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  Dec.  25, 
1893— New  York,  N.Y.,  May  27,  1949).  Cartoonist 
and  creator  of  world  famous  "Believe  It  or  Not" 
cartoons  ( 1918 )  which  enjoy  world-wide  distribu- 
tion. Sometime  cartoonist  tor  the  N.Y.  Evening 
Globe  (1913-27)  and  Colliers;  radio  broadcaster 
and  television  entertainer,  and  author  of  two  vol- 
umes of  Believe  It  or  Not,  Ripley's  Big  Book,  etc. 

Robinson,  Bill  (Richmond,  Va.,  May  25,  1878— 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  25,  1949).  Dancer  and  actor 
who  as  Bojanglcs  Robinson  became  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  tap  dancers.  He  variously  appeared 
in  vaudeville,  Blackbirds  revues,  and  motion  pic- 
tures. Among  films  in  which  he  starred  were  Little 
Colonel,  The  Little  Rebel  Hot  Mikado,  and  Stormy 
Weather. 

Roe,  Humphrey  Vernon  (England,  Apr.  18,  1878— 
London,  England,  July  25,  1949).  Pioneer  in  Brit- 
ish aircraft  manufacture;  co-founder  of  A.  V.  Roe 
&  Co.,  of  which  he  was  managing  director  until 
1917.  With  his  wife,  Dr.  Marie  Stopes,  he  founded 
the  first  birth  control  clinic  in  England. 

Rojas  Arreola,  Luis  Manuel  ( Ahualulco  de  Mercado, 
Jal.,  Mexico— Mexico  City,  Mexico,  Feb.  27,  1949). 
Lawyer,  statesman,  and  author.  Sometime  pub- 
lisher-editor of  La  Gaceta  de  Guadalajara  and  of 
Revista  de  Revistas;  director  of  the  National  Li- 
brary. 1914-17;  president  of  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly, 1916-17;  minister  to  Guatemala,  1915.  His 
written  works  include  La  culpa  de  Henry  Lane 
Wilson  en  las  desgracias  de  Mexico.  Paginas  inti- 
mas,  and  works  on  military  jurisprudence. 

Roson,  Joseph  A.  (Moscow,  Russia,  1876— New 
York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  31,  1949).  Agronomist  who  di- 
rected the  resettlement  of  250,000  Jews  on  Soviet 
collective  farms  after  World  War  I.  In  1940  he  re- 


settled Jewish  refugees  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  from  1924-37  supervised  distribution  of 
some  $16  million  through  Agro- Joint.  Dr.  Rosen 
discovered  the  high-yield  winter  rye  named  for  him 
and  introduced  it,  together  with  Indian  maize,  to 
the  Volga  region. 

Ross,  Philip  Danskon  (Montreal,  Canada,  Jan.  1, 
1858— Ottawa,  Canada,  July  5,  1949).  Newspaper 
publisher;  president  and  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Jour- 
nal since  1886.  Sometime  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Daily  Newspaper  Association  ( 1920-21 )  and 
a  co-founder  of  The  Canadian  Press. 

Rothschild,  Edouard-Alphonse  Jamos  de  (France. 
Feb.  24,  1868— Paris,  France,  June  30,  1949). 
Banker,  sportsman,  and  breeder  of  race  horses.  He 
was  a  regent  of  Banqe  de  France  and  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord. 
During  World  War  II  he  resided  in  the  United 
States  where  he  was  active  in  various  war  relief 
agencies. 

Rownd,  Robert  M.  ( Sarahs ville,  Ohio,  Oct.  22, 
1844— Ripley,  N.Y.,  May  17,  1949).  Veteran  of  the 
Crand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  only  person  to 
have  held  the  national  command  twice  ( 1939, 
1947). 

Roy,  Percy  Albert  (New  Orleans,  La.,  Tan.  8,  1889 
—West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  July  1,  1949).  Priest  and 
educator;  president  of  Loyola  University  of  the 
South,  1939-45.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  1939-40,  and  had  been  active  in  many 
other  educational  organizations. 

Rudolph,  Dick  (New  York,  N.Y.,  1887— New 
York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  20,  1949).  Famous  baseball  star 
who  as  pitcher  for  the  Boston  Braves  won  27  games 
and  led  the  club  to  the  pannant  and  winner  of  the 
World  Series  in  1914. 

Runcimon  of  Doxford,  Walter,  Viscount  (South 
Shields,  England,  Nov.  19,  1870— Chathill,  North- 
umberland, England,  Nov.  14,  1949).  Liberal 
statesman  and  shipping  executive.  An  M.P.  at  vari- 
ous times  between  1899—1937,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1914-16,  1931-37; 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education;  president 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  1938  he  was  an 
emissary  to  adjudicate  Czech  and  German  claims 
in  the  Sudetenland. 

Rushcliffe,  Sir  Henry  Buck  no  1 1  Berterton,  Baron 
(Woodville,  Leicestershire,  England,  1872 — near 
Seaford,  Sussex,  England,  Nov.  18,  1949).  Lawyer, 
statesman,  and  authority  on  social  services.  A  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  from  1918-34,  he  served  as  min- 
ister of  Labour,  1931-34,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Assistance  Board,  1934-41.  In  1929  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Palestine  Commission. 

Russell,  Sir  Walter  Westley  (May  13,  1867— Eng- 
land, Apr.  16,  1949).  Internationally  known  artist; 
trustee  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Tate  and  Na- 
tional galleries;  and  assistant  professor  at  the  Slade 
School.  His  work  is  represented  in  many  museums 
including  the  National  Gallery,  Tate,  Edinburg, 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  and  abroad. 

Rust,  William  (Camberwell,  England,  Apr.  24, 
1903— London,  England,  Feb.  3,  1949).  Editor  of 
the  London  Daily  Worker  since  1930  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Great  Britain.  Sometime  secretary 
of  the  Young  Communist  League;  correspondent 
with  the  International  Brigade  in  Spain,  1937-38; 
one  of  12  Communists  sentenced  to  prison  for  se- 
ditious conspiracy,  in  1925. 

Rutledge,  Wiley  Blount  (Cloverport,  Ky.,  July  20, 
1894— York,  Me.,  Sept.  10,  1949).  Lawyer;  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  since  1943. 
Sometime  dean  of  the  law  schools  at  the  universi- 
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ties  of  Iowa  and  Washington  (St.  Louis)  and  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  1939-43. 

Ryan,  George  Joseph  (Long  Island  City,  N.Y., 
July  7,  1872— Flushing,  Queens,  N.Y.,  Oct.  4, 
1949).  Banker  and  educator.  As  president  of  the 
N.Y.  Board  of  Education,  1922-36,  he  directed  a 
vast  building  program  and  was  known  as  the  "fa- 
ther" of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance.  He  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents. 

Sahni,  Birbal  (Bhera,  Punjab,  India,  Nov.  14, 
1891— Lucknow,  India,  Apr.  10,  1949).  Noted  bot- 
anist and  geologist;  professor  of  Botany  at  Luck- 
now  University  since  1921  and  dean  of  the  science 
faculty  since  1933.  He  was  founder-director  of  the 
Institute  of  Paleobotany  at  Lucknow  in  1946,  and 
co-founder  and  president  ( 1924 )  of  the  Indian  Bo- 
tanical Society.  A  member  of  several  learned  so- 
cieties including  the  Royal  Society,  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Botanical  Society  of 
America,  and  the  Indian  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (president,  1937-38,  1942-44).  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Textbook  of  Botany  and  of  numer- 
ous scientific  papers  on  extinct  plants,  fossil  floras, 
and  numismatics,  and  the  editor  of  Lucknow  Uni- 
versity Studies. 

Sapru,  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  ( India,  Dec.  8,  1875— Al- 
lahabad, United  Provinces,  India,  Jan.  20,  1949). 
Internationally  known  lawyer  and  liberal  leader; 
advocate  of  the  High  Court,  Allahabad,  1896- 
1926.  Sometime  president  of  the  Indian  Liberal 
Federation  and  of  the  Non-Party  Conference, 
1941—44;  law  member  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council,  1916-20,  of  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Coun- 
cil, 1920-23.  At  the  Imperial  Conference,  1923  and 
at  the  Round  Table  Conferences,  1930-32,  he 
vainly  attempted  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween British  and  Nationalist,  and  between  Hindu 
and  Moslem  views. 

Schlesinger,  Leon  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1864— Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec  25,  1949).  Producer  of  mo- 
tion picture  cartoons  including  Merry  Melodies  and 
Looney  Tunes.  After  a  career  on  the  stage  and  in 
vaudeville,  he  opened  a  studio  in  1925,  began  car- 
toon production  in  1930,  and  sold  out  to  Warner 
in  1942. 

Schmitz,  E.  Robert  (Paris,  France,  February,  1889 
— San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sept.  5,  1949).  Concert 
pianist  and  teacher  who  made  his  first  American 
tour  in  1919,  and  in  1920  formed  the  French- 
American  Music  Society  (since  1923  Pro  Musica, 
Inc.). 

Schnee,  Heinrich  ( Neuhaldensleben,  Germany, 
Feb.  4,  1871 — Berlin,  Germany,  June  23,  1949). 
Colonial  administrator,  author,  and  last  governor 
of  German  East  Africa,  1912-18.  Sometime  mem- 
ber of  the  League  of  Nations  Manchurian  Commis- 
sion and  president  of  the  Bund  der  Auslandsdeuts- 
chen,  1926-33. 

Sclater,  John  Robert  Paterson  (Manchester,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  9,  1876 — Edinburgh,  Scotland,  August, 
1949).  Clergyman,  author,  and  lecturer,  Moderator 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  1942-44,  and 
minister  of  Old  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Toronto, 
since  1924.  Sometime  Dudleian  Lecturer  and  select 
preacher  at  Harvard  (1923—45);  Lyman  Bcecher 
Lecturer  at  Yale;  chairman  of  the  United  Church 
Commission  on  Re-Union  since  1923. 

Score,  John  Nelson  Rimell  (White  Church,  Mo., 
Apr.  21,  189&— Georgetown,  Tex.,  Sept.  26,  1949). 
Clergyman  and  educator;  president  of  Southwest- 
ern University  since  1942,  and  a  director  of  Texas 
State  University.  Ordained  in  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal ministry,  he  served  various  parishes  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the  General  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
1930-39. 

Scott,  Frank  Augustus  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mar.  22, 
1873— Cleveland,  Ohio,  Apr.  15,  1949).  Indus- 
trialist who  organized  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
1917  and  was  chairman  of  the  General  Munitions 
Board.  Awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

Scott,  John  Russell  ( Manchester,  England,  July  12, 
1879— -Manchester,  England,  Apr.  5,  1949).  News- 
paper publisher;  chairman  and  governing  director 
of  Manchester  Guardian  and  Evening  News,  Ltd. 
He  joined  the  newspaper  in  1902  and  became  its 
publisher  in  1905,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  as 
managing  director  in  1947.  Sometime  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Federation  (1911-21),  chairman 
of  the  Press  Association  ( 1936-37),  and  a  director 
of  Reuters. 

Scudder,  Charles  Locke  (Kent,  Conn.,  1860 — Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1949).  Noted  surgeon,  frac- 
ture specialist,  and  author  of  Treatment  of  Frac- 
tures (llth  Ed.).  He  was  a  consulting  surgeon  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Sellers,  David  Foote  (Austin,  Tex  ,  Feb.  4,  1874 — 
Bethesda,  Md.,  Jan.  27,  1949)  Admiral  USN  (re- 
tired )  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States 
fleet,  1933-34;  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, 1934-38.  Awarded  the  Navy  Cross  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

Show,  Avery  Albert  ( South  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Oct.  2,  1870— Claremont,  Calif.,  Mar.  17,  1949). 
Clergyman  and  educator;  president  of  Denison 
University  (Ohio),  1927-40.  Ordajned  in  the  Bap- 
tist ministry  in  1896,  he  served  various  churches 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  He  was  president 
of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  1934-35. 

Shaw,  Charles  Gray  (Elizabeth,  N.J.,  June  23, 
1871— Spring  Lake,  NJ,  July  28,  1949).  Philoso- 
pher, educator,  and  author,  professor  of  Philosophy 
at  New  York  University,  1920-41.  His  written 
works  include  Christianity  and  Modern  Culture, 
Outline  of  Philosophic  The  Road  to  Culture,  and 
The  Road  to  Happiness,  also  contributions  to  mag- 
azines and  the  Encyclopaedia  Brttannica 

Sheanf  Al  (Dornum,  Germany,  May  12,  1868 — 
New  York,  N.Y,  Aug.  12,  1949).  Vaudevillutn,  ac- 
tor of  the  stage  and  screen.  lie  played  the  vaude- 
ville circuit  in  the  1920's,  in  the  team  of  Gallagher 
and  Shean  His  greatest  sta^e  success  was  in  the 
title  role  of  Father  Malachy  s  Miracle.  Since  1930 
in  motion  pictures 

Sheba,  Sometaro  (Ehime-ken,  Japan,  1871 — To- 
kyo, Japan,  July  16,  1949).  Newspaper  publisher; 
co-founder  and  president  of  the  the  Japan  Times, 
1920-32  Sometime  publisher  of  the  Hawaii  Shim- 
po  and  other  newspapers  in  Hawaii. 

Shepherd,  Firth  (London,  England,  Apr.  27,  1891 
— London,  England,  Jan.  3,  1949).  Theatrical  pro- 
ducer and  dramatic  author;  best  known  for  his  im- 
portations of  American  stage  hits  such  as  The  Man 
Who  Came  to  Dinner,  Life  With  Father,  and  My 
Sister  Eileen.  His  most  successful  venture  was  Ar- 
senic find  Old  Lace  which  opened  in  1942  and  ran 
for  some  1300  performances. 

Shiels,  George  (County  Antrim,  Ireland,  June  24, 
1886 — Ballymoney,  Northern  Ireland,  Sept.  19, 
1949).  Dramatist  whose  plays  were  written  for 
the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  where  they  were  in- 
stant successes.  Among  his  dozen  comedies  and 
classical  works  are  Bedmates,  Professor  Tim,  Moun- 
tain Dew,  and  The  Rugged  Path. 

Shiono,  Suehiko  ( Nagono-ken,  Japan,  Jan.  1,  1880 
— Tokyo,  Japan,  Jan.  9,  1949).  Lawyer,  statesman, 
and  Minister  of  Justice,  1937-39. 

Shiratori,  Toshio  (1887— Tokyo,  Japan,  June  4, 
1949).  Diplomat  and  statesman;  adviser  to  the 
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Foreign  Office,  1940-41.  Sometime  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  1939-40,  and  Minister  to  Sweden,  1934-36. 
He  was  serving  a  life  sentence  as  a  war  criminal. 

Short,  Walter  Campbell  (Ffflmore,  111.,  Mar.  30, 
1880— Dallas,  Tex.,  Sept.  3,  1949).  Major  General 
USA  (retired);  commander  of  the  Hawaiian  De- 
partment of  the  Army  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
Relieved  of  his  command  on  Dec.  17,  1941,  he 
retired  from  the  Army  on  Feb.  28,  1942. 

Shortridge,  Guy  C.  (Honiton,  Devon,  England, 
June  21,  1880— King  William's  Town,  S.  Africa, 
Jan.  12,  1949).  Zoologist  and  leading  authority  on 
South  African  mammals.  Since  1921  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Kaffrarian  Museum  at  King  William's 
Town. 

Simkhovitch,  Simka  (Russia,  1893— Milford, 
Conn.,  Feb.  25,  1949).  Artist;  instructor  in  the 
Whitney  Art  School;  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Art  in  Petrograd.  He  held  one-man  shows 
at  the  Midtown  Gallery  in  New  York  and  exhibited 
paintings  at  many  national  and  international  shows; 
his  work  is  represented  in  the  permanent  collec- 
tions of  the  Whitney  Museum,  the  Worcester  Mu- 
seum, etc. 

Simmons,  William  Francis  Bernard  (Elche,  Spain, 
June  4,  1884— Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  1,  1949)  Etch- 
er, painter,  and  sculptor  of  wild  life.  Best  known 
for  his  etchings  of  animals,  his  work  is  represented 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  the  Bibhotheque 
Nationale,  Pans. 

Sims,  Philip  Hal  (Selma,  Ala.,  Nov.  8,  1886 — Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  Feb.  26,  1949).  Noted  bridge  expert, 
one-time  world  champion,  and  leading  tournament 
bridge  player  in  the  early  1930's. 

Skinner,  Clarence  Russell  ( Brooklyn,  N  Y.,  Mar.  23, 
1881— -Long  Ridge,  Conn.,  Aug.  27,  1949).  Clergy- 
man, writer,  social  woiker,  and  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Religion  at  Tufts  College,  1933-45.  He  was  or- 
dained in  the  Umversalist  ministry  in  1904;  served 
as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Convention 
of  Universahsts,  1918-20;  as  leader  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  of  Boston,  1920-36.  Active  in  lib- 
eral causes  and  a  director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

Slattery,  Harry  (Greenville,  S.C.,  June  13,  1887 — 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  1,  1949).  Lawyer;  admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
1939-44;  Under-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1938- 
39.  Sometime  personal  assistant  to  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
1933-38,  and  to  Governor  Pinchot,  1909-12. 

Sloan,  Laurence  Henry  (Spencer,  Ind.,  Apr.  29, 
1889— New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  6,  1949).  Finan- 
cial writer;  vice  president-director  of  Standard  Sta- 
tistics Company  and  Standard  &  Poor  Corporation 
since  1921.  Author  of  Corporation  Profits*  Two  Cy- 
cles of  Corporation  Profits,  Everyman  ana  his  Com- 
mon Stocks,  etc. 

Smith,  David  Stanley  (Toledo,  Ohio,  July  6,  1877 
— New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  17,  1949).  Composer, 
conductor,  and  music  teacher.  Sometime  dean, 
School  of  Music,  Yale  University,  1920-40  and 
Battell  professor  of  Music,  1925-46  (since  emeri- 
tus ) ;  conductor  of  the  New  Haven  Svmphony  Or- 
chestra, 1919—46.  His  compositions  include  4  sym- 
phonies, chamber  music,  and  several  choral  works. 

Smith,  Macdonald  (Carnoustie,  Scotland,  1890— 
Glendale,  Calif.,  Aug.  31,  1949).  Famous  golfer 
for  four  decades;  second  to  Bobby  Jones  in  the 
U.S.  Open  tournament  in  1930. 

Smith,  Sydney  Ure  (Stoke  Newington,  London, 
England,  January,  1877 — Sydney,  Australia,  Oc- 
tober, 1949).  Artist  and  publisher.  Founder-editor 
of  Art  in  Australia,  The  Home,  and  other  publica- 
tions. In  1939,  he  founded  and  became  managing 


director  of  the  Ure  Smith  Proprietary  publishing 
firm.  He  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Artists, 
Sydney,  1921-48,  and  a  trustee  of  the  National  Art 
Gallery.  Represented  by  works  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  many  Australian  Galleries. 

Snow,  Francis  (Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  17,  1876 — 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  6,  1949).  Editor,  author,  and 
linguist.  Sometime  managing  editor  of  Current  His- 
tory, 192&-30,  associate  editor,  1919-23;  profes- 
sor of  Romance  Languages  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, 1910-14.  Durinc  World  War  I  he  headed 
the  Russian  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information. 

Solberg,  Thervald  (Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Apr.  22, 
1852 — Bethesda,  Md.,  Tuly  15,  1949).  International 
authority  on  copyright  law;  U.S.  Registrar  of  Copy- 
rights, 1897-1930.  The  author  of  many  works  on 
international  copyright,  he  fought  ceaselessly  for 
American  adherence  to  the  International  Copyright 
Union  of  1887. 

Semen,  Andrew  L.  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Mar.  21,  1895 
--St.  Albans,  Queens,  N.Y.,  Apr.  6,  1949).  Politi- 
cian; Democratic  Representative  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress since  1925;  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee.  Onetime  member  of  the  Coinage  Com- 
mittee he  was  considered  an  expert  on  monetary  af- 
fairs. An  outspoken  adherent  of  Jewish  aims  in 
Palestine  and  co-chairman  of  the  American  League 
for  a  Free  Palestine,  he  received  the  Free  Palestine 
Award  in  1947. 

Somerville,  Edith  Anne  Oenone  (Corfu,  Greece, 
1858— Castletownshend,  Ireland,  Oct.  9,  1949). 
Artist  and  author  who  with  her  cousin  Martin  Ross 
wrote  novels  of  Irish  life.  A  founder-member  of  the 
Irish  Academy  of  Letters  ( 1933),  she  was  awarded 
its  Gregory  Medal  in  1944.  She  held  one-man 
shows  of  water-colours  in  New  York  in  1929  and 
1938.  Among  her  written  works  are  Some  Irish  Yes- 
terdays, Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R  M .,  and 
Further  Experiences  of  an  R.M. 

Somerville,  Sir  James  Fewnet  (Somerset,  England, 
1882— Wells,  Somerset,  England,  Mar.  19,  1949). 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  (since  1945)  who  command- 
ed the  famous  "Force  H"  (1940-42)  which  helped 
sink  the  German  battleship  Bismarck.  He  later  was 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Eastern  Fleet  ( 1942- 
44 )  and  head  of  the  British  Admiralty  Delegation 
to  Washington  (1944-45). 

Sophoulis,  Themistocles  ( Vathy,  Samos,  Greece, 
Nov.  24,  1860 — near  Athens,  Greece,  June  24, 
1949).  Archeologist  and  politician;  Premier  of 
Greece,  1945-46,  and  since  Sept.  7,  1947.  He 
served  as  minister  of  the  Interior,  War,  as  Premier, 
and  as  Senator  in  Venizelos  cabinets  and  upon  the 
latter 's  death  in  1936,  assumed  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  An  outspoken  foe  of  communism,  he 
was  backed  by  the  Western  Powers  to  head  the 
fight  in  Greece. 

Sotomayor  y  Luna,  Manuel  (Ecuador — Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  Oct.  16,  1949).  Politician;  Vice  President 
of  Ecuador  since  June,  1948. 

Souter,  Alexander  (Perth,  Scotland,  Aug.  14, 
1873— Oxford,  England,  Jan.  17,  1949).  Classi- 
cal scholar,  noted  for  biblical  research  and  transla- 
tions. Guest  lecturer  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1924-25,  1927-28.  He  contributed  papers  to 
many  classical  and  theological  journals. 

Southwark,  Archbishop  Amiga  of.  See  Amigo,  Peter 
Emmanuel. 

Spencer,  Theodore  (Villa  Nova,  Pa.,  July  4, 
1902— Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1949).  Edu- 
cator, author,  poet,  and  Boylston  professor  at  Har- 
vard University  where  he  was  a  faculty  member 
since  1927.  His  works  include  The  World  in  Your 
Hand,  An  Act  of  Life,  and  Poems:  1940-47.  He 
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edited  A  Garland  jar  John  Donne  and  Stephen 
Herd,  and  contributed  verse  and  articles  to  leading 
periodicals. 

Spoor,  Simon  H.  (Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands, 
Jan.  12,  1902— Batavia,  Java,  May  25,  1949).  Army 
officer;  commander-in-chief  in  the  East  Indies  since 
1946.  General  Spoor  was  a  leader  in  the  Pacific  war 
and  served  on  General  Mac  Arthur's  staff  in  1942. 

Stcmnord,  E.  Tap  pan  ( Chittenango,  N.Y.,  Dec.  9, 
1882 — near  St.  Joachim,  Que.,  Canada,  Sept.  9, 
1949).  Corporation  executive;  president  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  since 
1933;  a  director  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  Johns 
Manville  Corp.,  and  others. 

Stool,  Alfrod  6.  B.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  24, 
1886— Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  June  7,  1949).  Banker, 
company  director,  and  art  patron.  Widely  known 
as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  1933-48,  and  director  since  1923;  as  presi- 
dent of  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  Moore  Insti- 
tute of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry;  and  as  member 
of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association.  He  was  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  Tradesmen's  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  1929-44. 

Storn,  Jocquos  (France,  1882— New  York,  N.Y., 
Dec.  21,  1949).  Politician  and  statesman;  some- 
time Minister  for  Colonies  ( 1936),  Navy  State  Sec- 
retary, and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Sffottinius,  Edward  Reilly,  Jr.  (Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  22, 
1900— Greenwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  31,  1949).  Indus- 
trialist, financier,  and  statesman;  Secretary  of  State, 
1944-45,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  1943-44;  U.S. 
representative  to  the  UN  Assembly,  1945-46. 
Sometime  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation,  1938-40  and  a  director  in  numerous 
corporations,  all  of  which  offices  he  resigned  to 
join  the  Advisory  Committee  to  Council  on  Na- 
tional Defense.  From  1941-43,  he  served  as  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator  and  since  June,  1945,  acted  as 
personal  representative  of  the  President.  Since 
1946,  he  had  been  rector  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Stovons,  Albort  William  (Belfast,  Me.,  Mar.  13, 
1886— Redwood  City,  Calif.,  Mar.  26,  1949).  Min- 
ing engineer  and  stratosphere  researcher,  who  in 
1935  made  a  record  balloon  ascent  to  72,395  feet. 
Noted  as  an  aerial  photographer  he  made  the  first 
photographic  record  of  the  earth's  curvature  in 
1930;  the  first  photograph  of  the  moon's  shadow 
during  a  total  eclipse  in  1932.  A  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Signal  Corps  he  became  director  of  the  Army 
Aeronautical  Museum  at  Wright  Field  in  1937. 

Stovonton,  John  Alford  (Cobden,  111.,  Mar.  1,  1886 
—Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1949).  Noted  insur- 
ance executive;  president  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  since  1939.  Associated  with 
Penn  since  1928,  he  served  as  vice  president,  1931- 
33,  and  as  executive  vice  president,  1936-39.  He 
was  the  author  of  Selling  Life  Insurance,  Construc- 
tive Salesmanship,  etc.,  and  co-editor  of  Harper's 
Life  Insurance  Library. 

Stowart,  William  Downio  (Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
July  29,  1878— Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  Sept.  29, 
1949).  Lawyer,  author,  and  statesman.  A  member 
of  Parliament,  1914-35,  he  variously  held  the  port- 
folios of  Internal  Affairs,  1921-24;  Finance,  1926- 
28,  1931-33;  and  was  Acting  Prime  Minister  in 
1926.  He  was  co-author  of  State  Socialism  in  New 
Zealand. 

Srldg.r,  William  Loroy  ( Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  Mar. 
16,  1885— Newton  Center,  Mass.,  Aug.  7,  1949). 
Clergyman,  educator,  and  originator  of  the  first 
course  on  radio  preaching.  Ordained  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  ministry,  he  served  various  parishes 


before  becoming  a  professor  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology  in  1929.  A  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Christian  Herald  and  the  author 
of  some  50  religious  books  and  biographies.  Best 
known  among  these  are  Those  Amazing  Roose- 
velts,  Personal  Power,  Biography  of  Edward  Mark- 
ham,  and  Standing  Room  Only. 

Stillman,  Ernost  Goodrich  (Newport,  R.I.,  1884— 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  16,  1949).  Physician;  noted 
for  his  researches  in  respiratory  ailments:  long  a 
member  of  the  research  staff  at  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute. 

Stockdalo,  Sir  Frank  Arthur  (June  24,  1883— Lon- 
don, England,  Aug.  3,  1949).  Leading  authority  on 
tropical  agriculture  and,  since  1948,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  Some- 
time co-chairman  of  the  Anglo-American  Carib- 
bean Commission,  1942-45;  comptroller  for  Devel- 
opment and  Welfare  in  the  West  Indies,  1940-45; 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies,  1929- 
40.  He  was  the  editor  of  Tropical  Agriculturist, 
1916-28,  and  author  of  scientific  articles. 

Stono,  Jamos  Clifton  (Richmond,  Ky.,  Jan.  3,  1878 
— Lexington,  Ky.,  Dec.  2,  1949).  Businessman  and 
politician;  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
1931-33,  and  active  in  Republican  politics  in  the 
South.  Founder-president  of  the  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers  Cooperative  Association. 

Stork.,  Arthur  DitchfUld  (Auburn,  N.Y.,  1894 — 
near  St.  Joachim,  Oue.,  Canada,  Sept.  9,  1949). 
President  of  the  Climax  Molvbdenum  Company, 
1946-49,  associated  with  that  firm  since  1917.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  served  as  minerals  adviser  to 
the  Ministry  of  Supply  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
shortly  to  have  assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation. 

Storm-P»t«rs»n,  Robert  (Valby,  Denmark,  Sept.  19, 
1882— Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Mar.  6,  1949).  Fa- 
mous cartoonist  and  author.  He  contributed  to  the 
Berlingske  Tidende  and  other  Scandinavian  news- 
papers and  was  the  author  of  numerous  novels  and 
an  annual  collection  of  topical  cartoons. 

Strath mor«  and  Kinghorne,  Patrick  Bowos-Lyon,  Earl 
of  ( Scotland,  Sept.  22,  1884— Claims  Castle,  Scot- 
land, May  25,  1949).  Eldest  brother  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1944.  He 
served  in  the  Black  Watch  during  World  War  I 
and  later  devoted  himself  to  business,  being  chair- 
man of  the  colliery  firm  of  Bowes  &  Partners. 

Strauss,  Richard  (Munich,  Germany,  June  11, 
1864— Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Germany,  Sept.  8, 
1949).  World  famous  composer  of  operas,  tone 
poems,  chamber  music,  and  lyrical  songs.  His  tone 
poems  include  the  sensational  Tod  und  Verkldrung, 
Don  Quixote,  and  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  Most 
popular  of  his  many  operatic  compositions  are  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  Elektra,  and  Salom6.  Of  his  songs 
most  often  heard  in  recital  are  Stdndchen,  Rune 
meine  Seele,  Cacilie,  and  Morpen. 

Suhard,  Emmanuel  CeUttine,  Cardinal  (Bains-sur- 
les  Marches,  France,  Apr.  5,  1874 — Paris,  France, 
May  30,  1949).  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic;  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  since  1940;  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
1930-40.  Ordained  in  1898,  elevated  in  1928,  and 
elected  a  cardinal  in  1935. 

Surdo,  Antonio  Lo  (Syracuse,  Italy,  1880 — Rome, 
Italy,  June  7,  1949).  Geophysicist;  professor  of 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Rome  since  1919.  He 
was  founder-director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Geophysics  in  Rome  and  founder  of  Annali  di  Geo- 
fisica. 

Sutton,  Wilbur  Ervin  (Muncie,  Ind.,  Sept.  30,  1878 
— Muncie,  Ind.,  Sept.  15,  1949).  Newspaper  edi- 
tor, columnist,  and  politician;  editor  of  the  Muncie 
Press  since  1917.  He  wrote  a  syndicated  column 
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"The  Way  I  Feel  About  It"  which  was  distributed 
to  some  100  newspapers.  Active  in  State  and  na- 
tional Republican  politics,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  1940. 

Swain*,  Robert  Taylor  (Tingley,  Iowa,  Apr.  29, 
1886— New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  25,  1949).  Nationally 
known  corporation  lawyer;  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine,  and  Moore,  in  which  firm 
he  had  been  a  partner  since  1917.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  and  many 
others. 

Swarti,  Charles  Kophart  (Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  3, 
1861— Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  28,  1949).  Geologist, 
researcher,  and  educator;  professor  of  geology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1910-31,  and  associated 
with  the  University  since  1894.  Sometime  president 
of  the  Paleonthological  Society  (1935)  and  an  as- 
sociate of  Dr.  Hertz  in  early  work  on  Hertzian 
Waves. 

Tokarabo,  Takeshi  ( Miyazaki-ken,  Japan,  Apr.  7, 
1867— Tokyo,  Japan,  Jan.  13,  1949).  Retired  ad- 
miral; delegate  to  the  London  Naval  Armament 
Conference,  1929;  and  Minister  of  the  Navy  in  5 
cabinets,  1923-30. 

Toussig,  James  Edward  (St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  4, 
1865— St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  3,  1949).  Railroad 
executive;  president,  1921-32,  vice  president, 
1915-21,  of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  He  also  was  an 
officer  and  director  in  several  other  railroad  com- 
panies. 

Taylor,  Alonzo  Englebert  (Alden,  la.,  Mar.  19, 
1871—  Pulo  Alto,  Calif.,  May  20,  1949).  Patholo- 
gist and  internationally  known  agricultural  econo- 
mist. Sometime  director  of  the  Stanford  Food  Re- 
search Institute,  1912-36,  and  director  of  Research, 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  1936-40.  He  was  the  author  of 
Digestion  ana  Metabolism  and  New  Deal  and  For- 
eign Trade,  etc. 

Taylor,  Gardner  W.  ( Huntsville,  Mo.,  1889 — 
Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  1,  1949).  Banker;  founder- 
president  of  the  First  National  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  New  York  (organized  1934). 

Taylor,  William  Alton  (Chelsea,  Mich.,  June  23, 
1863 — Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1949).  Pomologist; 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1913—33,  and  associated  with 
the  Department  since  1891. 

Tchernavin,  Vladimir  (Tsarskoe  Selo,  Russia,  1887 
— London,  England,  Mar.  31,  1949).  Marine  biolo- 
gist who  did  extensive  research  in  ichtyology. 
Sometime  taxonomist  at  the  British  Museum. 

Tchernowitz,  Chaim  (Sebej,  Lithuania,  1871— New 
York,  N.Y.,  May  15,  1949).  Rabbi,  author,  and 
authority  on  Talrnudic  Law.  He  was  founder-editor 
of  the  Hebrew  literary  monthly  Bitzaron  (since 
1939)  and  a  professor  of  Talmud  at  the  Jewish  In- 
stitute of  Religion.  Under  the  pseudonym  "Rav 
Tzair"  he  wrote  extensively  on  Talmudic  law,  on 
Zionism,  etc. 

Torafima,  Kozo  (Tokyo,  Japan,  Sept.  26,  1885 — 
Tokyo,  Japan,  July  10,  1949;.  Leading  Kabuki  ac- 
tor who  appeared  on  the  stage  with  his  father 
Kikugoro  Onoe  the  5th  from  childhood.  Upon  fa- 
ther's death  in  1913,  he  succeeded  to  Kikugoro 
name.  In  1930  he  established  a  school  of  acting  in 
Tokyo. 

Thomas,  James  Henry  (Newport,  Mon.,  England, 
Oct.  3,  1874 — London,  England,  Jan.  21,  1949). 
Labor  leader  and  politician,  whose  public  career 
came  to  a  sudden  end  in  1936  for  having  divulged 
budget  secrets.  A  Member  of  Parliament  from  1910- 
36,  he  served  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Domin- 
ions, 1930-35;  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies, 
1924, 1931, 1935-36;  and  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  192&- 


30.  He  was  president  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  1920-24. 

Thompson,  Fred  (London,  England,  Jan.  24,  1884 
—London,  England,  Apr.  10,  1949).  Dramatic  au- 
thor of  some  50  musical  comedies  and  revues.  The 
best  known  of  his  works  are  Rio  Rita,  Lady  Be 
Good,  Sons  O'  Guns,  and  Tonight's  the  Night. 

Thone,  Frank  Ernest  Aloytius  (Davenport,  Iowa, 
Apr.  12,  1891— Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  25,  1949). 
Science  writer,  educator,  and  biology  editor  of 
Science  Service  since  1924.  A  plant  ecologist,  he 
served  as  naturalist  at  Yellowstone  National  Park 
in  the  summers,  1922-24,  and  wrote  Trees  and 
Flowers  of  Yellowstone  Park  and  The  Microscopic 
World. 

Thorndflce,  Edward  Lee  ( Williamsburg,  Mass.,  Aug. 

31,  1874—Montrose,  N.Y.,  Aug.  9,  1949).  Experi- 
mental and  educational  psychologist;  professor  at 
Columbia  University,  1904-40,  and  on  the  faculty 
since  1899.  A  prolific  writer  on  intellect  and  be- 
havior, his  most  recent  books  include  Human  Na- 
ture and  the  Social  Order,  Man  and  His  Works,  and 
the  Thorndike-Century  Senior  Dictionary. 

Thorpe,  James  (Mar.  13,  1876 — South  Devon, 
England,  Feb.  22,  1949).  Illustrator  and  author;  a 
regular  contributor  to  Punch  between  1909-38.  His 
written  works  include  A  Cricket  Bag,  Happy  Days, 
and  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  He  illustrated  editions  of 
the  Complete  Angler,  Selincourt's  Over  and  More- 
over, etc. 

Tittle,  Ernest  Freemont  (Springfield,  Ohio,  Oct.  21, 
1885— Evanston,  III,  Aug.  3,  1949).  Clergyman: 
nationally  known  pulpit  orator  and  an  international 
leader  in  the  Methodist  church.  Ordained  in  1910, 
he  served  various  churches  before  coming  to  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Evanston,  111.,  in  1918. 
Sometime  lecturer  at  Cornell,  Harvard,  and  Yale 
universities,  and  at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion. 
He  was  active  in  national  and  international  church 
movements  and  the  author  of  many  religious  books 
and  articles. 

Tolbukhin,  Fedor  Ivanovich  (Davydova,  Prov.  of 
Yaroslavl,  Russia,  June  16,  1884— Moscow, 
U.S.S.R.,  Oct.  17f  1949).  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  hero  of  World  War  II.  He  commanded  the 
3d  Ukrainian  Front  which  liberated  Bulgaria  in 
1944  and  Vienna  in  1945. 

Towne,  Charles  Hanson  (Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  2, 
1877— New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  28,  1949).  Author, 
editor,  and  poet.  Sometime  editor  of  the  Smart  Set; 
Harpers  Bazar,  1926-31;  and  McClure's  Magazine, 
1915-20.  He  contributed  poetry  and  articles  to 
many  newspapers  and  magazines  and  was  a  literary 
columnist  for  the  New  Yorfc  American,  1931-37. 

Trexler,  Samuel  Geiss  (Bernville,  Pa.,  Oct.  19, 
1877— New  York,  N.Y.,  May  30,  1949).  Clergy- 
man; president  of  the  United  Lutheran  Synod  of 
New  York,  1929-34,  1939-44.  and  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  1920-29.  Ordained 
in  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  1899,  he  served  various 
churches,  organized  religious  work  at  universities, 
was  a  chaplain  overseas  in  World  War  I,  and  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  1940-44. 

Trier,  Charles  (New  York,  N.Y.,  1864— New  York, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  15,  1949).  Opera  and  stage  director; 
founder-director  of  the  Trier  Workshop  of  Opera 
Acting.  Sometime  assistant  stage  director  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House;  stage  manager  for 
Daniel  Frohman,  etc.  He  both  acted  in  and  direct- 
ed The  Octoroon,  David  Garrick,  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, and  many  others. 

Troubrldge,  Sir  Thomas  Hope  (Feb.  1,  1895— Mid- 
dle Oakshot,  Hampshire,  England,  Sept.  29,  1949). 
Vice  Admiral  in  the  British  Navy;  Lord  Command- 
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er  of  the  Admiralty  and  5th  Sea  Lord  (Air)  since 
1945.  During  World  War  II  he  commanded  the 
centre  Task  Force  at  Oran,  1942,  and  Combined 
Operations  at  Sicily,  Anzio,  and  in  the  south  of 
France.  He  was  a  Naval  Attache  at  Berlin  from 
1936-39. 

Trumbull,  Ann..  Eliot  (Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  2, 
1857— Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  23,  1949).  Novelist, 
short  story  writer,  and  playwright.  She  was  at  one 
time  closely  associated  with  Mark  Twain  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  during  the  so-called  Gold- 
en Age  in  Hartford.  Her  written  works  include 
White  Birches,  Life's  Common  Way,  The  Masque 
of  Culture,  and  Wheel  of  Progress. 

Turina  y  Por«,  Joaqufn  (Seville,  Spain,  Dec.  9, 
1882 — Madrid,  Spain,  June  14,  1949).  Composer, 
pianist,  and  music  critic.  His  compositions  which 
are  nationalist  in  feeling  include  the  popular  La 
Procesidn  del  Rocio  and  Sinfonia  Sevillana  as  well 
as  chamber  music,  concertos,  and  songs. 

TuttU,  Arthur  Smith  (Burlington,  Conn.,  Mar.  26, 
1865— Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  19,  1949).  Consulting 
engineer;  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
(N.Y.),  1921-28;  State  director  of  the  WPA;  and 
project  engineer  for  the  Lincoln  Tunnel,  the 
Queens  Midtown  Tunnel,  and  the  Triborough 
Bridge. 

Ullswater,  Jamos  William  Lowthor,  Viscount  (Eng- 
land, Apr.  1,  1855— Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  England, 
Mar.  27,  1949).  Lawyer  and  politician;  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1905—21,  and  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  1886-1921. 

Umettu,  Yoshijiro  (Oita-ken,  Japan,  1882 — Tokyo, 
Japan,  Jan.  8,  1949).  Japanese  Army  general  and 
wartime  chief  of  the  General  Staff.  He  was  serving 
a  life  sentence  as  a  war  criminal. 

Undsot,  Sigrid  ( Kallundborg,  Denmark,  May  20, 
1882— Lillehammer,  Norway,  June  10,  1949).  In- 
ternationally known  author  of  the  historical  trilogy 
Kristin  Lavransdatter,  which  won  her  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  in  1928.  Other  of  her  works  to 
have  appeared  in  English  are  Jenny,  The  Master  of 
Hestviken,  The  Wild  Orchid,  and  Madame  Dor- 
othea.  She  fled  Norway  in  1940  and  lived  in  the 
United  States  until  her  return  to  Norway  during 
the  year  1945. 

Upjohn,  Hobart  Brown  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  2, 
1876— Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  Aug.  23,  1949).  Archi- 
tect, noted  for  his  college  and  church  designs. 
Among  his  achievements  are  All  Souls  Unitarian 
Church,  New  York;  the  Village  Chapel,  Pinehurst, 
N.C.;  and  college  buildings  at  Hobarth,  William 
Smith,  and  N.C.  State  College.  He  was  the  author 
of  textbooks  and  monographs  on  architecture  and 
recipient  of  5  architectural  awards. 

Vcmbrugh,  Dam*  lr«no  (Exeter,  England,  Dec.  2, 
1872 — London,  England,  Nov.  30,  1949).  Veteran 
actress  of  stage  and  screen  who  was  noted  for  her 
polished  comedy.  She  made  her  London  debut  in 
1888  and  later  toured  in  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  America.  Best  remembered  for  her  roles  in 
plays  by  Barrie,  Milne,  Pinero,  Wilde,  and  Coward. 
In  1901  she  was  married  to  Dion  Boucicault,  actor- 
manager,  with  whom  she  often  appeared  on  the 
stage. 

Van  Daam,  Gorritt  ( Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands, 
1893— Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Dec.  20,  1949).  Mechanical 
engineer  and  inventor  of  aviation  equipment.  He 
held  upward  of  100  patents  on  combustion  devices, 
etc. 

Vcmdon,  Goorgo.  See  Derwent,  George  Har court 
Johnstone,  Baron. 

Vargas,  Mario  R.  (Venezuela,  1913— Washington, 
D.C.,  Dec.  24,  1949).  Soldier  and  politician;  for- 
mer inspector  general  of  the  Venezuelan  Army  and 


member  of  the  7 -man  junta  which  staged  the  1945 
revolution. 

Vaughn,  Milos  W.  (Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  1893— 
drowned  in  Tokyo  Bay,  Japan,  Jan.  30,  1949). 
Newspaper  correspondent;  vice  president  of  the 
United  Press  and  general  manager  for  Asia.  He  had 
been  with  the  UP  since  1915. 

Vaugoin,  Karl  (Vienna,  Austria,  June  8,  1873 — 
Krems,  Austria,  June  11,  1949).  Army  officer  and 
politician;  president  of  the  Austrian  Federal  Rail- 
ways, 1933-38.  He  held  various  cabinet  posts  in- 
cluding those  of  Minister  of  Defense,  Minister  of 
War,  Vice  Chancellor,  and  for  a  brief  period  in 
1930,  that  of  Chancellor.  A  foe  of  Pan-Germanism, 
he  was  sent  to  Dachau  following  the  Anschluss. 

VoUnovsky  Jos«f  (Cekanice,  Czechoslovakia, 
Apr.  22,  1858 — Mnichovice,  Czechoslovakia,  May 
7,  1949).  Botanist,  researcher,  and  author  of  some 
400  scientific  papers  and  textbooks.  He  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Botanical  Institute  and  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  in  Prague. 

Verno,  Honri  (France,  1880 — Paris,  France,  Feb. 

16,  1949).  Noted  art  historian;  director  of  French 
national  museums;  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute. During  his  tenure  the  Louvre  was  renovated 
and  expanded  and  he  laid  the  plan  for  evacuation 
of  its  art  treasures  in  case  of  war.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  volumes  on  the  Louvre  and  its  col- 
lections. 

Villard,  Oswald  Garrison  (Wiesbaden,  Germany, 
Mar.  13,  1872— New  York  N.Y.,  Oct.  1,  1949). 
Journalist  and  fighter  for  liberal  causes.  Sometime 
editor-publisher  of  The  Nation,  1918-32,  and  con- 
tributing editor,  1932-35;  president  and  editorial 
writer  of  the  N.Y.  Evening  Post,  1897-1918.  He 
was  the  author  of  Prophets  True  and  False,  The 
German  Phoenix,  Our  Military  Chaos,  and  an  auto- 
biography. In  1910,  he  was  co-founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Viskniskki,  Guy  T.  (Carmi,  111.,  1876— Montclair, 
N.J.,  Sept.  5,  1949).  Newspaper  editor  and  man- 
agement consultant;  co-founder  and  editor  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  World  War  I. 

Wadtworth,  Edward  Alexander  f  Cleckheaton, 
Yorks,  England,  October,  1889 — London,  England, 
June  21,  1949).  Noted  artist  whose  paintings  in 
tempera  won  wide  acclaim.  His  paintings  and 
drawings  are  represented  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Tate  Gallery,  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  many  pri- 
vate collections.  He  illustrated  The  Black  Country 
by  Arnold  Bennett  and  designed  the  initial  letters 
that  were  used  in  the  book,  The  Seven  Pillars  of 
Wisdom,  written  by  T.  E.  Lawrence. 

Waghalt.r,  Ignaz  (Warsaw,  Poland,  Mar.  15, 
1882— New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  7,  1949).  Composer 
and  conductor;  conductor  at  the  German  Opera 
House,  Berlin,  1912-23;  sometime  conductor  of  the 
State-  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York;  and  since 
1937  conductor  of  the  Doctors  Orchestra.  His  com- 
positions include  the  operas  Teufelswegf  Jueend, 
and  Mandragola;  the  operettas  Der  Weiberkrieg, 
Wem  gehort  Helena?,  and  Ting-Ling;  also  a  violin 
concerto,  a  string  quartette,  and  a  violin  sonata. 

Wtfgnor,  Elin  (Lund,  Sweden,  1882— Bergslund, 
Sm&land,  Sweden,  Jan.  7,  1949).  Author  and  fem- 
inist; editor  of  the  woman's  magazine  Idun,  1907- 

17.  Her  early  novels  dealt  with  urban  life  (Norrtul- 
Isligan  and  Pennskaftet)  but  since  1918  her  peas- 
ant novels  had  their  setting  in  Sm&land.  Most  fa- 
mous of  these  is  Svalorna  flyga  hogt  while  the  most 
significant  is  Asa-Hanna.  She  was  credited  with  the 
best   biography    of    Selma    Laaerlof    (1942-43), 
whom  she  succeeded  as  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Academy. 
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Wolffs,  Edward  McShane  (Cynthiana,  Ky.,  Apr.  29, 
1871— Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  Dec.  26,  1949).  Clergy- 
man and  educator;  president  of  Texas  Christian 
University,  1916-41. 

Wakatsuki,  Reijiro,  Baron  (Matsue  City,  Japan, 
Feb.  5,  1866— Ito,  Japan,  Nov.  21,  1949).  Lawyer 
and  statesman;  premier  of  Japan,  1926-27  and 
1931.  Sometime  minister  of  Finance,  1912,  1915; 
minister  of  Home  Affairs,  1924;  and  chief  delegate 
to  the  London  Naval  Conference,  1929-30.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  was  president 
of  the  Minseito  Party,  1930-34.  Before  adoption  by 
the  Wakatsuki  family  his  name  was  Reijiro  Oku- 
mura. 

Walcott,  Frederic  Collin  (New  York  Mills,  N.Y., 
Feb.  19,  1869— Stamford,  Conn.,  Apr.  27,  1949). 
Investment  banker,  corporation  official,  and  U.S. 
Senator,  1929-35.  He  had  been  active  in  Republi- 
can State  politics  and  served  as  a  State  Senator, 
1925  and  1927,  and  as  Welfare  Commissioner, 
1935-39. 

Walker,  Hugh  Kolso  ( Rogersville,  Term.,  Dec.  5, 
1861— Hollywood,  Calif.,  Sept.  19,  1949).  Noted 
Presbyterian  clergyman;  Moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.S.A.,  in  1928,  and  member  of  its 
General  Council,  1928-31.  Sometime  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Los  Angeles  (1917-37);  a  trustee  of 
Occidental  College;  and  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Theological  Seminary. 

Walling,  Robert  Alfred  John  (Exeter,  England,  Jan. 
11,  1869— Plympton,  S.  Devon,  England,  Sept.  4, 
1949).  Newspaper  editor  and  author;  managing 
director  of  the  Western  Independent  in  Plymouth. 
He  wrote  travel  books  and  biographies  and  a  num- 
ber of  mystery  stones  including  The  Corpse  With 
the  Missing  Watch. 

Walls,  Tom  Kirby  ( Kings  thorp  e,  Northants,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  18,  1883— Ewell,  Surrey,  England,  Nov. 
27,  1949).  Noted  actor,  producer,  and  turf  enthu- 
siast. He  appeared  in  numerous  comedies,  musicals, 
and  farces,  Tboth  on  the  stage  and  screen.  Tons  of 
Money  (1922),  was  his  first  managerial  venture 
and  a  successful  one.  There  followed  On  Approval, 
Mischief,  and  Arent  We  All?  Since  1929  he  had  di- 
rected and  acted  in  several  motion  pictures  includ- 
ing Johnny  Frenchman  and  Spring  in  Park  Lane. 
In  1932  his  horse  April  the  Fifth  won  the  Derby. 

Walth,  William  Thomas  (Waterbury,  Conn.,  Sept. 
11,  1891— White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Feb.  22,  1949). 
Poet,  biographer,  and  educator;  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Manhattan ville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
1933-47.  His  best  known  biographies  are  Isabella 
of  Spain:  The  Last  Crusader,  Philip  II,  St.  Theresa 
of  Avila,  and  St.  Peter  the  Apostle.  In  1941  he  re- 
ceived the  Laetare  Medal  for  unusual  achievement 
as  a  Catholic  educator  and  author. 

Walthour,  Robert  ( Walthourville,  Ga.,  Jan.  1, 
1878 — Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1949J.  Champion  bi- 
cycle racer  who  as  the  "Dixie  Flier'  captured  Unit- 
ed States  and  world  titles  for  motor-paced  racing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Ward,  Ida  Caroline  (Bradford,  Yorks.,  England, 
Oct.  4,  1880— Guildford,  England,  Oct.,  1949).  Af- 
rican scholar;  professor  of  West  African  Languages 
at  the  University  of  London  since  1944.  She  did 
major  research  in  phonetics  and  speech  defects  and 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  African  lan- 
guages. 

Ward,  John  Chamberlain  (Elmira,  NT.,  Aug.  27, 
1873— Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Feb.  15,  1949).  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Erie,  1921-43  ( re- 
tired). Ordained  in  1899  and  consecrated  in  1921, 
he  served  overseas  as  a  chaplain  in  World  War  I 
and  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross. 
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Warnow,  Mark  ( Monastrischt,  Russia,  Apr.  10, 
1902— New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  17,  1949).  Radio  or- 
chestra leader  of  "Your  Hit  Parade,"  "We,  the  Peo- 
ple," and  "Dangerously  Yours." 

Weeks,  John  Elmer  ( Painesville,  Ohio,  Aug.  9, 
1853— La  Jolla,  Calif.,  Feb.  2,  1949).  Opthamolo- 
gist;  professor  at  N.Y.  University  Medical  College, 
1900-21;  surgeon  at  N.Y.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
1890-1920.  With  Dr.  Koch,  co-discoverer  of  con- 
iuntivitis  bacillus  and  originator  of  surgery  where- 
by artificial  eye  was  inserted  in  socket.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  60  monographs  and  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye. 

Weigl,  Karl  (Vienna,  Austria,  Feb.  6,  1881— New 
York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  11,  1949).  Composer  and  music 
teacher.  Sometime  solo  repetitor  under  Mahler  at 
the  Vienna  Hofoper;  on  the  faculty  of  Neues  Wie- 
ner Konservatorium,  1918-38.  Since  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1938  he  was  teacher  of  theory 
with  the  N.Y.  Philharmonic  Society  and  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  various  colleges.  His  compositions  include 
a  cantata  Weltfeier;  six  symphonies,  string  quartets, 
concerti,  and  some  100  songs.  His  works  nave  been 
performed  by  the  foremost  orchestras  under  fa- 
mous conductors. 

Welch,  Charles  Whitefleld  (White  Co.,  Term.,  Mar. 
11,  1878— Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  13,  1949).  Clergy- 
man; Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  (1938):  and  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  (Louisville),  from  1916  until 
1945. 

Welch,  Richard  Joseph  ( 1869— Needles,  Calif., 
Sept.  10,  1949).  Politician;  Republican  representa- 
tive to  the  U.S.  Congress,  1927-49.  He  served  as 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  legislature,  1916-26, 
and  in  the  California  Senate,  1901-13. 

Wendel,  Francois  de  (Paris,  France,  1874 — Paris, 
France,  Jan.  12,  1949).  Industrialist  and  politician 
who  wielded  considerable  power  before  World 
War  II.  He  was  part  owner  of  the  huge  steel  in- 
dustry bearing  his  name;  sometime  president  of 
Comite  des  Forges;  and  a  regent  of  Banque  de 
France.  He  held  controlling  interest  in  several 
newspapers. 

Wendel,  Hugo  Christian  Martin  (Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Apr.  6,  1884— Radburn,  N.J.,  Jan.  16,  1949).  Ed- 
ucator and  author,  head  of  the  department  of  his- 
tory at  Long  Island  University  since  1928  and  di- 
rector of  the  Summer  School,  1931-46.  His  written 
works  include  Democracy  in  the  New  German 
Constitution,  The  Evolution  of  Industrial  Freedom, 
and  Mediterranean  Menace. 

Wentx,  Louis  Haines  (Tama  City,  la.,  1881— Ponca 
City,  Okla.,  June  9,  1949).  Industrialist  who  as 
Lew  Wentz  made  millions  in  Oklahoma  oil.  He 
founded  the  Lew  Wentz  Foundation  which  gave 
millions  to  State  colleges,  hospitals,  and  to  crippled 
children.  Active  in  State  and  national  politics,  he 
served  as  Republican  National  Committeeman 
since  1940. 

West,  Randolph  (Princeton,  N.J.,  Aug.  7,  1890— 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  20,  1949).  Physician,  edu- 
cator, and  a  leading  authority  on  pernicious  ane- 
mia, who  helped  develop  the  lifesaving  vitamin 
B-12.  He  was  associated  with  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  and  with  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  since  1922.  Author  of  many  scientific  pa- 
pers and  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Clinical  Investi- 
gation. 

Wettcott,  Fos$  (Harrow,  England,  Oct.  23,  1863 
— Darjeeling,  India,  Oct.  19,  1949).  Anglican  pre- 
late; bishop  of  Calcutta,  1919-45,  and  Metropol- 
itan of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  since  1927.  Or- 
dained in  1887,  consecrated  in  1905,  he  had 
worked  in  India  since  1889. 
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Whifnsy,  Alexander  Fell  (Cedar  Falls,  la.,  Apr.  12, 
1873— Cleveland  Ohio,  July  16,  1949).  Nationally 
known  labor  leader  and  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  since  1928. 

Whitney,  Henry  Howard  (Glen  Hope,  Pa.,  Dec.  25, 
1866— Madison,  N.J.,  Apr.  3,  1949).  Brigadier 
general  USA  (retired)  who  in  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War  paved  the  way  for  the  capture  of  Puerto 
Rico.  He  variously  served  in  the  Philippines 
(1911-14),  commanded  the  Presidio  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Paris  district  in 
World  War  I. 

Widdop,  Walter  (Norland,  Nova  Scotia,  Apr.  19, 
1892— London,  England,  Sept.  6,  1949).  Operatic 
tenor  who  sang  leading  Wagnerian  roles  at  Covent 
Garden,  at  music  festivals  hi  England  and  the 
U.S.A.,  and  on  the  Continent. 

Wilbur,  Ray  Lyman  (Boonesboro,  la.,  Apr.  13, 
1875— Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  June  26,  1949).  Educator 
and  statesman;  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Hoover 
cabinet,  1929-33;  president  of  Stanford  University, 
1916-43,  since  then  chancellor.  Educated  as  a  phy- 
sician, he  was  on  the  faculty  of  Medicine  at  Stan- 
ford and  from  1911-16  was  dean  of  its  Medical 
School.  Sometime  president  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  and  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, 1923-40,  and  a  member  of  many  civic  and 
scientific  organizations. 

Williams,  Sidney  Clark  (Wells,  Me.,  Mar.  2,  1878 
—Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  24,  1949).  Newspaper 
editor  and  author.  Sometime  literary  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  1925-39;  the  Boston  Herald, 
1914-19;  and  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  1902- 
14.  Among  his  written  works  are  A  Reluctant  AJ- 
am,  Mystery  in  Red,  and  The  Aconite  Murders. 

Willis,  Bailey  ( Idlewild-on-Hudosn,  N  Y.,  May  31, 
1857— Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Feb.  20,  1949).  Noted 
seismologist,  geologist,  and  educator;  professor  of 
geology  at  Stanford  University,  1915-22,  and  lec- 
turer at  Johns  Hopkins,  1895-1902.  He  was  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1884-1916,  and  edited 
the  Geological  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  As  a  seis- 
mologist ne  had  hunted  earthquakes  in  South 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Orient  for  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  the  author  of  Liv- 
ing Africa,  Research  in  China,  and  A  Yanqui  in 
Patagonia,  etc. 

Wilson,  David  R.  (Warren,  Ohio,  1875-— Pontiac, 
Mich.,  Mar.  11,  1949).  Automobile  executive; 
sometime  president  of  Willys-Overland  Motors, 
Inc  ,  and  co-founder,  in  1914,  of  one  of  the  world's 
largest  iron  foundries. 

Winn,  Matt  J.  (Louisville,  Ky.,  June  30,  1861— 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  6,  1949).  Horse  racing  pro- 
moter who  since  1902  had  promoted  the  Kentucky 
Derby  at  Churchill  Downs.  With  friends  he  organ- 
ized the  American  Turf  Association  in  competition 
with  the  Western  ^Turf  Association,  and  became 
one  of  horse  racing's  greatest  figures  in  America. 

Wlntringham,  Thomas  Henry  (Grimsby,  Lines., 
England,  May  15,  1898 — Lines.,  England,  an- 
nounced Aug.  18,  1949).  Military  writer  who  com- 
manded the  British  Battalion  of  the  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade in  Spain,  1937,  and  became  a  specialist  in 
guerilla  organization  and  tactics.  He  was  co-found- 
er and  a  leader  of  the  Osterley  Park  Training 
School  for  the  British  Home  Cuard  and  his  New 
Waus  of  War  became  a  handbook  for  home  defense 
work.  Other  books  include  Armies  of  Freeman,  Pol- 
itics of  Victory,  and  Weapons  and  Tactics. 

Wife,  Stephen  Samuel  (Budapest,  Hungary,  Mar. 
17,  1874— New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  19,  1949).  Senior 
rabbi  of  the  Free  Synagogue  of  New  York  which 
he  founded  in  1907.  A  leader  in  American  Zionism, 


he  was  president  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
and  since  1936,  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress; 
founder  of  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists  and 
president  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America, 
1936-38.  He  was  also  founder-president  of  the 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  and  editor  of  Opinion. 

Wood,  Samuel  Grosvenor  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July 
10,  1883— Hollywood,  Calif.,  Sept.  22,  1949).  Vet- 
eran motion  picture  director  of  many  outstanding 
films.  Since  1933,  he  has  directed  Madame  X, 
Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips,  Kitty  Foyle.  For  Whom  the 
Bell  Tolk,  Saratoga  Trunk,  and  others. 

Woodruff,  Caroline  Salome  (West  Burke,  Vt,  1867 
— Castleton,  Vt.,  July  14,  1949).  Educator;  vice 
president,  1928,  1929,  and  1934;  president,  1937- 
38,  of  the  National  Education  Association.  She  fre- 
quently served  as  delegate  to  international  educa- 
tion congresses.  Between  1921-40  she  was  princi- 
pal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Castleton  (Vt.). 

Worthing,  Archie  Gorfield  (Le  Roy,  Wis.,  Feb.  6, 
1881— Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  30,  1949).  Physicist 
and  author;  professor  of  Physics  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  since  1925.  His  researches  in  tung- 
sten and  temperature-measurements  gained  him 
national  prominence  and  his  Properties  of  Tungsten 
is  a  standard  work  as  are  his  two  college  textbooks 
on  physics. 

Wright,  Walter  Livingston,  Jr.  (Lincoln  University, 
Pa.,  May  15,  1900— Princeton,  N.J.,  May  16, 
1949).  Educator  and  authority  on  the  Near  East; 
professor  of  Turkish  Language  and  History  at 
Princeton  University  since  1946  and  formerly  as- 
sociated with  that  institution  from  1925-35.  Some- 
time president  of  Roberts  College  and  the  Ameri- 
can College  for  Girls  at  Istanbul,  1935-44.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  chief  historian  with  the 
U.S.  War  Department,  1943-46. 

Wuppermann,   Francis  Philip.   See  Morgan,   Frank. 

Wycliffe,  John.  See  Bedford-Jones,  Henry  James 
O'Brien. 

Yano,  Shotaro  (Kagawa-ken,  Japan,  January, 
1886— Tokyo,  Japan,  June  22,  1949).  Lawyer  and 
parliamentarian;  Finance  Minister  in  1947. 

Young,  Emily  Hilda  (Northumberland,  England, 
1880 — Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts.,  England,  Aug. 
8,  1949).  Novelist  noted  for  her  excellent  craftman- 
ship  and  wit.  Best  known  of  her  works  are  William, 
Miss  Mole,  and  The  Vicar's  Daughter.  In  private 
life  she  was  the  widow  of  J.  A.  H.  Danielf. 

Yount,  Barton  Kyle  (Troy,  Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1884 — 
Oak  Creek  Canyon,  Ariz.,  July  11,  1949).  Lieuten- 
ant general  USA  ( retired ) ;  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  Training  Command,  1943-46, 
and  of  the  Flying  Training  Command,  1942-43.  A 
West  Point  graduate  in  1907,  he  became  a  briga- 
dier in  1936,  major  general  in  1940,  and  lieutenant 
general  in  1943.  From  1925-29,  he  served  as  mil- 
itary attach^  in  Paris.  Since  1946  he  directed  the 
foreign  trade  school  at  Phoenix. 

Zamora  y  Torres,  Don  Niceto  Alcatt  ( Priego,  Spain, 
July  7,  1877 — Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Feb.  18, 
1949 ) .  Lawyer  and  statesman;  first  president  of  the 
Second  Spanish  Republic,  1931-36;  prime  minister 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  1931;  and  minister 
of  various  cabinets  under  the  monarchy.  He  was 
the  founder  and  onetime  leader  of  the  Progressive 
Party.  In  1941  Franco  sentenced  him  to  15  years' 
exile,  property  loss,  and  loss  of  nationality. 

Zenatello,  Giovanni  (Verona,  Italy,  Feb.  22,  1876 
—New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  11,  1949).  Operatic  tenor 
and  leading  star  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
1907-09,  o?  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  1909-14. 
From  1903-07  he  was  at  the  La  Scala  in  Milan  and 
had  sung  successfully  in  Europe,  South  America, 
and  at  Covent  Garden.  He  created  the  role  of  Pink- 
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erton  in  Madame  Butterfly  and  scored  as  Rhadames 
in  Aida. 

Zerbe,  Farrcm  (  Tyrone,  Pa.,  Apr.  16,  1871 — New 
York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  25,  1949).  Internationally  known 
numismatist  who  collected  some  50,000  specimens 
ranging  over  5,000  years.  In  1928  he  sold  his  coin 
collection  and  library  to  the  Chase  National  Bank 
and  became  the  Bank's  curator  and  numismatist 
until  his  retirement  in  1939.  Sometime  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  (1907-09) 
and  editor  of  its  magazine  The  "Numismatist. 

Zolnay,  George  Julian  (Hungary,  July  4,  1863 — 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  1,  1949).  Noted  sculptor  and 
co-founder,  in  1897,  of  the  National  Arts  Club.  His 
work  comprised  portrait  busts,  monuments,  war 
memorials,  and  friezes. 

NEPAL.  An  independent  kingdom  between  Tibet 
and  India.  Area:  54,000  square  miles.  The  territory 
includes  Mount  Everest  (29,002  ft.  high).  Popula- 
tion (estimated):  7  million.  Capita^  Katmandu 
(pop.  108,805).  Gurkhas,  Magars,  Eurungs,  and 
Bhotias  represent  the  chief  races.  Hinduism  is  the 
predominant  religion.  The  economy  of  Nepal  de- 
pends primarily  on  agriculture  and  livestock.  There 
are  many  fertile  valleys  and  valuable  forests.  Rice, 
jute,  hides,  cattle,  lumber,  oilseeds,  medicinal 
herbs,  and  ghee  are  the  main  exports.  Imports  in- 
clude cattle,  sheep,  goats,  spices,  textiles,  metal 
products,  sugar,  and  salt.  The  annual  gross  revenue 
amounts  to  about  12,500,000  rupees.  Nepal's  gov- 
ernment is  a  military  aristocracy  based  on  birth.  All 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ruling  familv.  Ruler:  Tribhuvana  Bir 
Bikram  (succeeded  to  the  throne  Dec.  11,  1911). 
Prime  Minister:  Maharaja  Sir  Mohun  Shamsher 
Jang  Bahadur  Rana  (succeeded  Apr.  30,  1948). 

NETHERLANDS.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  north- 
western Europe.  Capital,  Amsterdam;  seat  of  the 
Government,  The  Hague.  Sovereign,  Queen  Juli- 
ana, who  ascended  the  throne  on  Sept.  6,  1948. 
Premier,  Willem  Drees. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area,  including  water 
belonging  to  municipal  territories,  is  15,764  square 
miles.  Population  (July  1,  1949  est.):  9,943,000. 
Vital  statistics  in  1948  (rate  per  1,000):  births, 
25.3;  deaths,  7.4;  marriages,  9.  Chief  cities  (pop. 
1948):  Amsterdam,  820,642;  Rotterdam,  660,309; 
The  Hague  ('s  Gravenhage),  546,676. 

Production.  Agriculture,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  mining  are  the  principal  industries. 
Chief  agricultural  products  in  1948  (monthly  av- 
erages): milk,  2,970,000  hectoliters;  butter,  5,890 
metric  tons;  cheese,  8,070  metric  tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  imports  in  1948  were  valued 
at  4,968  million  guilders;  exports  at  2,712  million 
guilders  (4,200  and  1,900  million  guilders,  respec- 
tively, in  1947).  For  the  first  half  of  1949,  imports 
were  2,666  million  guilders;  exports  1,708  million 
guilders. 

Finance.  In  the  budget  for  1950,  revenue  was  es- 
timated at  3,541  million  guilders  (3,232  million 
guilders  in  1949);  expenditure  at  3,521  million 
guilders  (3,465  million  guilders).  (The  guilder 
averaged  U.S.$0.3767  for  1948,  and  U.S.$0.2629 
in  November  and  December,  1949.  The  total  state 
debt  of  The  Netherlands,  on  Jan.  1,  1948,  amount- 
ed to  21,586  million  guilders. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  1814  with  its 
various  amendments,  vests  executive  power  exclu- 
sively in  the  sovereign  while  legislative  authority 
rests  co-jointly  in  the  sovereign  and  the  States- 
General  (Parliament).  The  States-General  consists 
of  an  upper  chamber  of  50  members,  chosen  by 


elected  representative  bodies  in  the  several  prov- 
inces for  terms  of  six  years;  and  of  a  lower  chamber 
of  100  members  elected  for  four  years  by  general 
adult  suffrage.  In  practice  the  Cabinet  is  respon- 
sible to  the  States-General  and  the  Premier  is  nor- 
mally chosen  by  the  sovereign  from  a  political 
group  commanding  a  parliamentary  majority.  Pre- 
mier, Willem  Drees. 

Events,  1949.  Political  life  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1949  once  again  was  dominated  by  the  Indonesian 
issue.  At  the  oeginning  of  the  year,  the  outlook  was 
grim.  World  opinion — and  especially  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States — had  been  deeply  aroused 
by  the  new  military  assault  on  the  Indonesian  re- 
public which  Dutch  troops  carried  out  in  Decem- 
ber, 1948.  In  a  purely  military  sense,  the  operation 
was,  from  the  Dutcn  point  of  view,  a  complete 
success.  By  the  end  of  December,  the  Republican 
regime  had  been  virtually  snuffed  out  and  all  its 
leaders  imprisoned.  Politically,  however,  it  was  a 
dismal  failure,  which  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  the  opposite  side. 

In  an  attempt  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
Premier  Willem  Drees  on  January  4  flew  from  The 
Hague  to  Batavia.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  deep-seated  internal  dis- 
sensions broke  into  the  open.  While  the  Socialist 
Premier  and  his  Liberal  Foreign  Minister  Dirk  U. 
Stikker  believed  that  no  stable  government  could 
be  established  in  the  Indies  without  Republican 
cooperation,  the  Catholic  members  of  the  cabinet, 
in  particular  the  Minister  for  Overseas  Territories, 
Emanuel  Sassen,  wanted  to  bar  renewed  negotia- 
tions with  the  captive  Republican  leaders.  Their 
viewpoint  was  forcefully  represented  at  Batavia  by 
the  High  Commissioner,  Dr.  Louis  J.  M.  Beel,  a 
key  figure  in  the  Catholic  Party.  Beel  in  effect 
blocked  Drees'  moves  toward  conciliation  and  on 
January  20  the  Premier  returned  home  by  air,  hav- 
ing accomplished  little  in  Java. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  United  Nations,  strong  pres- 
sure had  been  building  up.  On  January  11,  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil sharply  denounced  Dutch  policy  in  Indonesia. 
Following  his  lead — against  weak  opposition  from 
the  West  European  powers  associated  with  The 
Netherlands  in  the  Western  Union — the  Security 
Council  on  January  28  adopted  a  resolution  calling; 
on  The  Hague  to  form  a  provisional  government  of 
Indonesia  by  March  15,  sponsor  free  elections  for 
a  constituent  assembly  by  October  1,  and  transfer 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  by  July  1,  1950. 

The  resolution  precipitated  the  crisis  that  had 
long  been  brewing  in  the  Dutch  cabinet.  On  Feb- 
ruary 11,  Sassen  resigned  as  Minister  of  Overseas 
Territories;  he  was  replaced  by  J.  H.  Van  Maar- 
seveen.  The  revamped  cabinet  on  February  16  an- 
nounced "in  principle"  its  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  Security  Council  orders,  though  with  some 
reservations.  Its  policy  was  endorsed  by  Parliament 
on  February  18,  when  a  motion  of  censure  was 
rejected  by  the  Lower  House,  76  to  15. 

In  a  statement  released  on  February  26,  the 
Netherlands  government  promised  to  release  the 
Indonesian  leaders,  in  conformity  with  the  Security 
Council's  resolution,  and  to  effectuate  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  to  a  "representative  federal  govern- 
ment" of  Indonesia  at  an  even  earlier  date  than 
that  set  by  the  Security  Council  (July  1,  1950). 
At  the  same  time,  the  Netherlands  Government 
proposed  to  call  a  round-table  conference  at  The 
Hague  on  Mar.  12,  1949.  The  proposal  was  imme- 
diately turned  down  by  the  Republicans  as  an  at- 
tempt to  "evade  implementation  of  the  Security 
Council's  resolution. 
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Despite  this  apparent  intransigence,  the  two 
parties  in  March  established  contact,  thanks  largely 
to  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States.  On 
April  21,  the  Netherlands  government,  yielding  to 
an  insistent  demand  from  Washington,  announced 
its  willingness  to  allow  the  Republicans  to  return 
to  their  former  capital  at  Jogjakarta,  thus  clearing 
the  way  for  Indonesian  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
round-table  conference. 

The  Dutch  having  released  the  captive  Republi- 
can leaders,  and  withdrawn  from  Jogjakarta  in 
June,  the  two  parties  on  August  1  formally  signed 
a  new  truce  agreement,  the  third  since  fighting 
began  in  September,  1945. 

Tfc«  Hague  Confortnc*.  Twice  postponed,  the 
round-table  conference  finally  opened  on  August  23 
at  The  Hague.  Some  200  delegates  attended  the 
historical  meeting  at  the  Ridderzaal  (Knights 
Hall).  The  Dutch  delegation  was  headed  by  Pre- 
mier Drees,  while  the  Indonesians  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  Republicans  led  by  Premier 
Mohammed  Hatta,  and  the  Federalists  (a  pro- 
Dutch  faction )  by  Sultan  Hamid  of  Borneo.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  UN  Conciliation  Commission  also 
attended  in  an  active  advisory  and  mediatory 
capacity. 

After  a  series  of  exploratory  talks,  the  Confer- 
ence in  mid-September  came  to  grips  with  the 
basic  problem,  the  nature  of  the  statute  by  which 
the  two  countries  would  be  linked  in  the  future. 
The  Dutch  draft,  submitted  to  the  Conference  on 
September  9,  proposed  creation  of  three  permanent 
union  organs :  a  council  of  ministers,  an  interparlia- 
mentary commission,  and  a  court  of  arbitration. 

The  Republicans  strongly  opposed  this  concept 
as  leading  to  a  "superstate"  that  would  infringe 
upon  their  soveregnty.  Their  counterdraft,  put  for- 
ward on  September  15,  envisaged  a  rather  loose 
union,  with  the  fewest  possible  ties.  They  also  sug- 
gested that  the  statute  itself  be  registered  with  the 
United  Nations  as  an  international  pact — a  pro- 
cedure stronglv  opposed  by  the  Dutch.  Another 
much  disputed:  point  was  the  Dutch  demand  for 
virtual  veto  powers  over  Indonesia's  monetary  and 
some  trade  policies,  as  a  means  of  safeguarding 
Dutch  and  other  foreign  investments  in  the  East 
Indies. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  collaboration  prevailed.  On  Novem- 
ber 2,  the  Conference  came  to  an  end  with  the 
promise  of  a  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  long- 
drawn-out  dispute.  The  agreement  virtually  wrote 
finis  to  the  300-year-old  Dutch  colonial  empire, 
whose  place  in  the  future  will  be  taken  by  die 
Netherlands-Indonesian  Union.  In  this  Union,  the 
two  participating  countries  will  coordinate  their 
foreign  and  defense  policies  and  they  will  regularly 
consult  on  economic  and  cultural  collaboration. 
The  Union  will  be  headed — in  a  purely  symbolic 
manner — by  the  Dutch  Crown. 

Th9  la*t  Act.  The  Hague  Agreement,  while  it  did 
not  completely  satisfy  some  extremists  in  Indonesia, 
was  received  with  much  greater  gratification  in 
that  country  than  in  The  Netherlands.  Only  with 
difficulty  was  the  Dutch  government  able  to  muster 
the  required  two-thirds  majority  in  Parliament  for 
ratification  of  the  pact.  The  Lower  House,  voting 
on  December  9,  after  a  34-hour  debate,  ratified  the 
agreement  by  71  to  29  ballots.  The  Upper  House 
followed  suit  on  December  21  with  a  34  to  15  vote 
of  assent.  Later  that  day  the  bill  received  final  ap- 
proval from  Queen  Juliana.  Formal  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty to  a  provisional  federal  government  of 
Indonesia  was  effected  on  December  27  at  a  cere- 
mony held  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  The  Hague. 


Of  for  Political  D»yt/opm«nf<.  Overshadowed  by  the 
Indonesian  issue,  a  number  of  other  important 
events  took  place  during  the  year.  Along  with  other 
Western  European  nations,  The  Netherlands  joined 
the  North  Atlantic  defense  system  in  March  and 
signed  the  Washington  Pact  on  April  4.  Dutch 
forces,  on  Apirl  23,  took  possession  of  a  27-square- 
mile  tract  of  German  territory  assigned  to  the 
Netherlands  by  six-power  agreement  (see  Ger- 
many). Nation-wide  municipal  elections  were  held 
on  June  23.  Their  outcome  did  not  appreciably 
alter  the  political  picture  resulting  from  the  July, 
1948  general  election;  however,  the  Communists 
lost  almost  half  of  the  215  city  council  seats  previ- 
ously held  by  them. 

Economic  Affairs.  The  economic  situation  in  1949 
was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  index  of  indus- 
trial production  stood  at  125  in  April  (1938  = 
100).  The  merchant  fleet  nearly  attained  its  prewar 
capacity.  Exports,  while  not  satisfying  the  govern- 
ment's urgent  need  for  foreign  exchange,  reached 
two  and  a  half  times  their  prewar  value.  Monetary 
stability  was  achieved  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
but  the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  in  Sep- 
tember entailed  a  corresponding  depreciation  of 
the  guilder  on  September  20. 

A  top-level  conference  of  twenty-two  cabinet 
ministers  from  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg  was  held  at  The  Hague  March  10-13 
to  pave  the  way  for  further  integration  of  ^the  three 
countries'  economies  under  the  "Benelux"  plan. 
— JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES.  See  INDONESIA. 

NETHERLANDS  LITERATURE.  Literary  life  in  The  Neth- 
erlands has  been  hampered  during  this  year,  also, 
by  the  continuing  paper  shortage,  which  is  only 
slowly  becoming  less  oppressive.  But  that  it  still 
exists  is  shown  by  the  fate  of  several  literary 
monthlies,  which  could  not  maintain  themselves. 
To  some  degree  this  fact  may  be  called  a  sound 
symptom,  as  just  after  the  war  many  young  authors, 
impatient  with  the  older  generation  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  a  real  new  start,  established  new 
periodicals  by  the  score.  Representing  small  groups, 
most  of  them  could  not  prove  their  right  of  exist- 
ence. Concentration  became  necessary,  and  this 
brought  young  blood  to  the  old  periodicals. 

The  fusion  of  the  110-year-old  De  Gids  and  the 
periodical  Ad  Interim  of  the  young  groups  gives 
reason  to  expect  good  results.  In  addition  to  this 
rejuvenated  Gids,  De  Nieuwe  Stem,  De  Kroniek 
van  Kunst  en  Kultuur,  Het  Critisch  Bulletin  are 
leading  in  the  field  of  literature  and  liberal  arts; 
for  Flanders,  De  Vlaamsche  Gids  and  Het  Nieuw 
Vlaams  Tijaschrift  must  be  mentioned. 

An  outstanding  event  of  1949  has  been  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  Holland's  leading  poetess, 
Henriette  Roland  Hoist.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  this  artist  contributed  to  the  idealistic 
struggle  for  renovation  of  the  world  and  society 
along  the  line  of  social  democratic  ideas  througn 
her  emotional,  powerful,  and  manly  poetry.  Her 
works,  De  Nieuwe  Geboort  (1903),  Opwaartsche 
Wegen  (1907),  De  Vrouw  in  9t  Woud  (1912)  are 
outstanding  for  the  mighty  and  deeply  moving  ex- 
pression of  a  jubilant  belief  in  a  new  and  better 
world.  The  system  of  Soviet  Russia,  though  ad- 
mired at  first,  became  terribly  disappointing  to  this 
sincere  poetess  and  she  removed  herself  from 
Marxism. 

A  strong  religious  influence  made  itself  known 
in  her  later  poetry:  Vernieuwingen  (1929)  and 
Tusachen  Tijd  en  Eeuwigheid  (1934).  Finally  she 
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saw  life  and  eternity  as  tied  together  in  an  unsev- 
erable  connection  and  her  poetry  of  these  years 
speaks  almost  exclusively  of  this  relation.  W  or  din- 
gen,  een  cyclus  van  liefde  en  vertrouwen  (1949) 
reflects  her  compassion  with  the  world  of  today 
that  ignores  the  mirth  and  spiritual  powers  which 
God  created  in  men.  In  addition  to  her  poetic  work, 
Henriette  Roland  Hoist  published  several  historic- 
materialistic  studies  on  society  and  art.  She  also 
wrote  several  pageants  for  the  youth  movement 
about  1930.  Her  influence  on  spiritual  and  cultural 
life  in  the  Netherlands  during  tnis  first  half  century 
was  as  strong  as  it  was  deep. 

It  is  not  compassion  with  one  generation  only, 
but  with  the  wnole  of  mankind,  that  moves  the 
poet  P.  N.  van  Eyck  in  his  epic  Medousa;  it  de- 
scribes in  seven  songs  the  tragic  life  and  purifica- 
tion of  the  old  Greek  heroine,  who  is  seen  as  a 
symbol  of  doomed  mankind  which,  in  withdrawing 
from  earthly  desires,  may  win  eternity  through,  ana 
in,  beauty.  This  work  of  the  elderly  Dutch  poet  is 
of  such  utmost  importance  that  one  deplores  its 
having  been  written  in  a  language  of  such  small 
extension. 

Of  the  middle  generation,  poetry  was  published 
by  M.  Nijhoff,  V.  van  Vriesland,  and  S.  Vestdijk. 
The  former  wrote  a  pure  and  moving  Easter  play, 
De  Dag  des  Heren,  the  latter  a  series  of  150  son- 
nets reflecting  life  in  a  concentration  camp  (Ges- 
telsche  Liederen ) ;  Van  Vriesland  republished  some 
of  his  older  poetry  and  continued  his  melancholic 
weighing  of  life  in  Le  vent  se  couche.  Bertus  Aaf  jes, 
one  of  the  younger  generation,  distinguished  him- 
self with  a  new  epic,  In  den  Beginne,  in  which  he 
describes  in  a  fascinating  new  and  colorful  way  the 
life  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise  and^  the  ruin  of 
their  blessedness  as  a  result  of  men's  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

Vehement  tension  dominates  the  cryptic  but 
magnetic  poetry  of  Gerrit  Achterberg;  Hoonte  and 
Sneeuwutlje  reflect  the  struggle  between  appear- 
ance and  an  eternal  reality.  Eduard  Hoornik  con- 
tinued his  resistance  against  mechanism  in  life  in 
the  speculative  verses  Ex  Tenebris.  Ariadne  op 
Naxos  was  the  remarkable  debut  of  Mies  Bouhuys; 
for  this  non-pioneering  but  charming  volume  of 
pure  verse  she  received  the  Prinsen  Geerlings 
Award  from  the  Leiden  Society  of  Literature. 
Highly  origmcil  for  their  unrealistic  but  direct- 
hitting  vocabulary  and  imagery  are  two  volumes  of 
poetry  published  by  L.  Vroman,  who  lives  in  Amer- 
ica. His  magic  joining  of  words  underlines  and 
strengthens  in  Tineke  his  picture  of  ordinary  life 
as  a  daily  repeated,  but  still  a  miracle  that  is  un- 
believable. 

The  Novel.  Among  other  novels  published  this 
year,  Anna  Blamans  Eenzaam  Avontuur  aroused 
controversy  for  its  sharp  and  exclusive  focussing 
on  the  sexual  element  in  love.  The  author  high- 
handedly refused  to  accept  the  award  which  the 
Leiden  Society  of  Literature  bestowed  upon  her. 
Far  deeper  and  more  refined  is  Jo  Boer's  vision  of 
life  in  her  very  sensitive  novel,  Melancholic  der 
verzonken  jaren.  In  Beeld  en  Spiegelbeeld  and  in 
Kruis  en  Munt,  she  describes  the  disastrous  influ- 
ence of  a  distant  past  on  the  life  of  her  characters 
in  a  less  remarkable  way. 

Clare  Lennart  tries  to  flee  the  hard  world  of 
success  and  to  find  refuge  in  contemplative  tran- 
quillity in  her  novel,  Kasteel  te  huur.  Facetious 
and  mocking  is  Jeanne  van  Schaik  Willink's  picture 
of  an  artists  marriage  in  De  Witte  Veren.  And 
finally  there  is  an  historic  novel  by  Hella  Haasse 
(Het  Woord  der  verwachting)  on  the  life  of 
Charles  d'Orleans.  After  this  list,  it  may  seem  that 
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in  the  Netherlands  the  romancieres  are  foremost 
in  battle.  Nothing  is  less  true  than  that. 

The  great  work  of  Arthur  van  Schendel  has  been 
terminated  by  his  posthumous  novel,  Voorbijgaande 
Schaduwen,  which  like  most  of  his  work  is  full  of 
the  melancholy  of  a  still  but  inevitable  fate.  In 
glaring  contrast  with  it  is  the  intellectual  game  of 
Simon  Vestdijk  in  Puriteinen  en  Piraten,  in  which 
the  adventures  of  the  18th-century  Bostonian  ship- 
builder Faneuil  gives  occasion  for  the  author  to 
indulge  himself  in  the  calculation  of  probabilities 
on  possibilities  hidden  by  reality.  This  most  prolific 
of  all  Dutch  authors  published  in  this  same  year 
several  other  novels,  Pastorale  1943.  Surrogaten 
voor  Murk  Tuinstra,  De  andere  School,  Ivoren 
Wachters,  Avontuur  met  Titia,  and  finished  his 
psychiatric  dissertation  on  the  essence  of  fear. 

Romantic  desire  for  the  simpler  life  is  revealed 
by  Albert  Helman's  Mexican  novel,  Afdaling  in  de 
vulkaan.  Romanticism  is  alien  to  Theun  de  Vries' 
trilogy  on  the  year  1848,  of  which  two  volumes 
were  published:  Een  spook  waart  door  Europa 
and  Nieuwe  Rivieren,  a  broad  picture  of  the  first 
impact  of  communistic  philosophy  on  European 
society.  Magic  and  possessed  realism  marks  the 
sharp,  sardonic,  and  concise  art  of  F.  Bordewijk, 
who  this  year  gave  unexpected  revelations  of  life 
in  Noorderlicht  and  the  short-story  volume  Het 
Eiberschild. 

Since  the  Flemish  author  and  poet  Marnix  Gijsen 
(pseudonymn  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Goris,  living  in  New 
York)  publishes  his  works  in  the  Netherlands,  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  here  his  lucid- 
ly written  parable  of  bitter  wisdom,  De  Historie 
van  Joachim  van  Bablyon,  and  the  satirical  youth 
story,  Telemachus  in  het  dorp. 

The  Essay.  Since  the  death  of  Menno  ter  Braak 
(1940),  the  art  of  essay  has  not  been  maintained 
on  the  level  to  which  he  brought  it  in  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1949  Fokke  Wiersma  published  Schoon- 
heid  uit  eigenbelangt  a  passionate  plea  for  a  new 
Humanism  with  real  grit  in  it.  Aloof  from  the  lit- 
erary camp,  the  exquisite  aesthetic  essayist  A.  W. 
Hammacher  was  awarded  the  State  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature for  his  eminent  biography  of  the  Dutch 
painters,  Eduard  and  Kaspar  Karsen. 

The  Theater.  High-spots  in  the  theater  of  this  year 
were  the  commemoration  of  Heijermans'  death 
(1924)  and  the  jubilee  of  Albert  van  Dalsum  for 
his  40-year  stage  career.  This  director  of  the  Am- 
sterdam Repertory  Company  is  not  only  a  highly 
talented  actor,  but  a  theater  leader  of  exceptional 
strength  and  quality,  and  of  brilliant  creative  pow- 
er. For  this  jubilee  he  staged  Eliot's  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral  for  the  first  time  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  first  ample  study  on  the  work  of  Heijermans 
was  published  by  B.  Ilunningher  and  an  American 
dissertation  on  this  playwright  is  in  preparation. 
Most  of  his  plays  were  revived  during  the  season; 
including  performances  of  Op  Hoop  van  Zegen 
( The  Good  Hope),  De  Opgaande  Zon  ( The  Rising 
Sun),  Eva  Bonheur,  Uitkomst,  Schakels.  The  bibli- 
cal drama,  Voor  altijd  Pilatus  by  Jef  Heydendael, 
and  the  tragic  analysis,  Het  Portret  by  Jeanne  van 
Schaik- Willink,  were  performed  by  the  Amsterdam 
Repertory  Company  with  good  success. 

The  Gomedia  theater  group  staged  the  charming 
comedy  Waar  is  mijn  dochter?,  by  the  actress  Ank 
van  der  Moer.  De  Ring  en  de  Kelim,  a  farce  by  the 
young  playwright  Louise  Treves  had  great  appeal. 
Maurits  Dekker's  De  wereld  heeft  geen  wacht- 
kamer  (on  the  atom  bomb  problems)  had  a  tre- 
mendous success  and  will  be  performed  in  several 
other  European  countries  in  the  near  future. 

A  survey  of  the  abundant  repertory  lists  of  the 
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five  Dutch  theater  companies,  which  are  endowed 
by  the  state  as  well  as  by  the  main  municipalities, 
is  impossible.  It  is  enough  to  mention  here  the 
staging  of  some  American  plays:  A  Streetcar 
Named  Desire  (which  in  a  fine  production  made 
an  extremely  deep  impression),  Anne  of  the  Thou- 
sand Days,  and  Harvey. 

—  BENJAMIN  HUNNINGHER 

NETHERLANDS  WEST  INDIES.  A  Netherlands  overseas 
possession  comprising  two  groups  of  islands  500 
miles  apart.  One  group,  just  north  of  Venezuela, 
includes  Aruba  (69  sq.  mi.,  pop.  47,932);  Bonaire 
(95  sq.  mi.,  pop.  5,356);  and  Curasao  (210  sq.  mi., 
pop.  91,450  JL  The  other  group,  just  east  of  the  Vir- 
n Islands,  includes  Saba  (5  sq.  mi.,  pop.  1,150); 
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t.  Eustatius  (  7  sq.  mi.,  pop.  945  )  ;  and  the  south- 
rn part  of  St.  Martin  (17  sq.  mi.,  pop.  1,697).  To- 
tal area:  403  sq.  mi.  Population  (1949):  150,000. 


Capital:  Willemstad  (pop.  40,597  in  1948)  on  the 
island  of  Curasao. 

Production  and  Trad*.  The  refining  of  imported 
crude  oils  is  the  chief  industry,  and  114,732,942 
barrels  of  refined  oil  were  exported  in  1946.  Ap- 
proximately 100,000  tons  of  calcium  phosphate  are 
produced  yearly.  Other  products  are  straw  hats  and 
salt.  Foreign  trade  (1947):  imports,  634,318,622 
guilders;  exports,  575,738,978  guilders. 

Government.  Budget  estimates  (1949):  revenue, 
47,269,626  guilders;  expenditure,  47,164,727  guild- 
ers. Curasao  is  administered  by  a  governor  assisted 
by  a  council  of  5  members  and  a  states  council  of 
15  members  (10  elected  and  5  nominated).  Gov- 
ernor: Dr.  L.  A.  H.  Peters. 

NEVADA.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  110,690  sq.  mi. 
Population  (1949  estimate):  174,000,  compared 
with  (1940  census)  110,247.  Chief  cities  (1940 
census):  Carson  City  (capital),  2,478  inhabitants 
in  1940;  Reno,  21,317.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $16,658,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $17,582,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session  convened 
January  17  and  adjourned  March  17.  High-level 
appropriations  led  to  tax  increases  on  cigarettes  and 
gasoline.  Schoolteachers  were  authorized  to  join  the 
State  employees'  retirement  system;  workmen's 
compensation  coverage  was  extended  to  additional 
workers  and  benefits  were  increased. 

Interstate  cooperation  was  furthered  by  enact- 
ment of  the  parole  and  probation  compact,  cooper- 
ative interstate  agreements  concerning  fish  resourc- 
es, creation  of  a  joint  Nevada-California  agency  to 
study  problems  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  area,  and  ap- 
proval of  interstate  programs  to  care  for  women 
criminals.  New  State  agencies  created  include  a 
State  budget  director,  legislative  auditor,  and  pur- 
chasing agency;  and  a  study  of  State  reorganization 
is  under  way. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Vail  Pittman;  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, Cliff  Jones;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Koontz; 
Attorney  General,  Alan  H.  Bible;  State  Treasurer, 
Dan  W.  Franks;  State  Auditor,  G.  L.  Robinson; 
State  Controller,  Jerry  Donovan. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  A  maritime  province  of  eastern 
Canada.  Area:  27,985  square  miles,  of  which  27,- 
473  square  miles  are  land  area.  Population  (1941 
census):  457,401  (est.  pop.  1949:  516,000).  Lead- 
ing  religious  denominations  (1941)  were:  Roman 
Catholic,  220,454;  Baptist,  88,766;  Onited  Church, 
63,268;  Anglican,  55,155;  Presbyterian,  15,382. 


In  1947  there  were  17,771  live  births;  4,832  deaths; 
5,189  marriages.  Education  (1946-47):  107,751 
students  enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges.  Chief 
cities:  Fredericton  (capital)  10,062  inhabitants  in 
1941;  Saint  John  51,741;  Moncton  22,763;  Ed- 
mundston  7,096;  Campbellton  6,748. 

Production.  The  gross  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction for  1948  was  $57,573,000.  Total  area  of 
field  crops  (1948)  was  938,000  acres,  valued  at 
$36,504,000.  Chief  field  crops  (1948):  oats,  7,- 
106,000  bu.;  potatoes,  10,389,000  cwt;  field  roots, 
2,225,000  cwt.;  hay  and  clover,  1,013,000  tons. 
Livestock  (June  1,  1948):  197,200  cattle,  42,300 
horses,  63,400  swine,  79,300  sheep,  and  1,308,800 
poultry. 

Value  of  fur  felt  production  amounted  to  $453,- 
159  in  1947-48.  The  1947  fisheries  production  was 
valued  at  $17,131,690;  the  principal  catch  being 
sardines,  lobster,  herring,  ana  cod.  Dairy  produc- 
tion included  7,252,000  Ib.  of  creamery  butter  and 
740,000  Ib.  of  factory  cheese  (1948);  farm  value  of 
poultry  meat  and  eggs  amounted  to  an  estimated 
$4,824,000. 

Manufacture.  In  1947  there  were  1,061  manufac- 
turing establishments  which  furnished  employment 
to  24,181  persons  who  received  $39,583,000  in  sal- 
ary and  wages.  Cross  value  of  production  totaled 
$208,367,000.  The  forests  of  New  Brunswick  give 
a  leading  place  to  its  pulp,  paper,  and  sawmill  in- 
dustries, with  fish  curing  and  packing,  miscellane- 
ous foods  and  dairy  industries  following  in  impor- 
tance. There  were  441  sawmills  in  operation  in 
1947,  with  gross  value  of  products  amounting  to 
$20,608,236.  Mineral  production  was  valued  at  $7,- 
003,285  in  1948. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Oct.  31,  1948, 
ordinary  revenue  was  estimated  at  $27,071,290 
(1949  est.,  $26,126,677);  expenditure  at  $25,038,- 
872  (1949  est,  $26,007,399).  Net  direct  and  in- 
direct debt  (1946)  amounted  to  $104,522,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  latter  consisting  of 
52  members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  the 
voters. 

Ten  members  (all  appointed  for  life)  in  the 
Senate  and  10  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
icpresent  New  Brunswick  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Forty-seven  Liberals  and  five  Pro- 
gressive Conservatives  were  elected  at  the  last  pro- 
vincial general  election.  Lieutenant  Governor,  D.  L. 
MacLaren  (appointed  Nov.  1,  1945):  Premier, 
J.  B.  McNair  (Liberal;  appointed  Mar.  13,  1940; 
reelected  June  28,  1948).  See  CANADA. 

NEW  CALEDONIA.  A  French  overseas  territory  in 
the  southwest  Pacific,  850  miles  east  of  Australia, 
comprising  the  island  of  New  Caledonia  and  its 
dependencies.  Area  (excluding  dependent  islands)  • 
8,548  square  miles.  Population  ( 1947  est. ) :  61.250, 
including  18,510  Europeans,  30.034  native  Melane- 
sians  ana  12,706  Tonkinese  and  Javanese.  Capital: 
Noumea  (10,466  inhabitants).  The  dependencies 
of  New  Caledonia  are:  Isle  or  Pines,  Wallis  Archi- 
pelago, Fortuna  and  Alofi,  Loyalty  Islands,  Huon 
Islands,  Belep  Archipelago,  Chesterfield  Islands, 
and  Walpoole. 

Production  and  Trade.  Chief  agricultural  products: 
coffee,  copra,  cotton,  manioc,  maize,  tobacco,  ba- 
nanas, and  pineapples.  Mineral  products  include 
nickel  (95,570  tons  in  1947),  chromite  (50,530 
tons  in  1947),  cobalt,  iron,  and  manganese.  For- 
eign trade  (1947);  imports  539,700,000  francs 
(franc  du  Pacifique:  equal  to  5.31  metropolitan 
francs);  exports  195,800,000  francs. 
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Oev«rnm»nt.  Budget  (1046):  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure balanced  at  237,650,000  francs.  The 
territory  is  administered  by  a  governor,  aided  by 
a  privy  council,  and  an  elected  general  council. 
New  Caledonia  is  represented  by  one  delegate  in 
each  of  the  following:  French  National  Assembly, 
the  Council  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  French  Union. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  The  newest  (tenth)  Canadian 
province  which  entered  Confederation  on  Apr.  1, 
1949,  is  an  island  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  dependency, 
Labrador,  lies  north  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Capital,  St.  John's. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  The  land  area  of  Newfound- 
land is  37,392  square  miles.  With  Labrador,  the 
land  area  is  135,392  square  miles.  Population 
(1945  census):  321,819  (1949  est.,  348,000). 
Chief  urban  centers  ( 1945  census ) :  St.  John's,  44,- 
603  inhabitants;  Corner  Brook,  8,711;  Bell  Island, 
8,171;  Grand  Falls,  4,552. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  schools  are  aided  by 
the  religious  sects  and  are  denominational  in  char- 
acter but  are  for  the  most  part  supported  by  the 
slate  as  public  schools.  Enrollment  in  1946-47  was 
71,920.  Teacher  training  is  given  at  Memorial  Uni- 
versity College,  a  state  and  non-sectarian  institu- 
tion, which  also  gives  arts  and  engineering  instruc- 
tion. Enrollment  in  1946-47  was  779.  Principal  re- 
ligious denominations  ( 1945  census ) :  Roman 
Catholic,  106,006;  Church  of  England,  100,878; 
United  Church,  80,094;  Salvation  Army,  22,571. 

Production.  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
lives  on  the  returns  from  fish  products,  newsprint, 
and  mineral  ores,  which  are  produced  mostly  for 
export,  and  occupy  respectively  28  percent,  7  per- 
cent, and  3  percent  of  those  employed.  Agriculture 
has  a  minor  role  and  is  largely  a  part-time  occupa- 
tion. Chief  crops  in  1945:  hay,  $2,614,000;  pota- 
toes, $2,114,000. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Exports  are  of  supreme  importance 
to  Newfoundland.  Total  exports  in  1947—48  were 
valued  at  $80.5  million,  of  which  fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts accounted  for  $29  million.  Imports  in  1947- 
48  totaled  $105  million,  of  which  foodstuffs  ac- 
counted for  32  percent  and  machinery  and  vehicles 
25  percent.  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canada  took  two-thirds  of  the  exports.  Imports 
were  supplied  chiefly  by  Canada  (52  percent),  the 
United  States  (38  percent),  United  Kingdom  (5 
percent).  The  unfavorable  trade  balance  was  cov- 
ered by  invisible  imports,  including  foreign  pay- 
ment for  military  installations. 

Transportation.  Total  railway  mileage  is  about 
750.  The  chief  operating  company  is  state-owned. 
Gander  Airport  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world 
and  Coose  Bay,  Labrador,  is  also  an  important  air 
field. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949-50  placed  rev- 
enue at  $22.2  million;  expenditure  at  $25  million; 
deficit  at  $2.8  million.  Although  Newfoundland  was 
accustomed  to  rely  on  customs  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  revenue,  as  a  Canadian  province  financial 
readjustments  were  required,  and  in  December  the 
Legislature  authorized  new  taxation,  including  a 
sales  tax  to  yield  $2.5  million  for  social  security. 

Government.  Executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  As- 
sembly consists  of  28  members  elected  for  a  5-year 
term  by  popular  vote.  At  the  provincial  general 
election  held  on  May  27,  1949,  22  Liberals,  5  Pro- 
gressive Conservatives,  and  1  Independent  were 
elected.  Newfoundland  is  represented  in  the  Fed- 


eral Parliament  at  Ottawa  by  6  members  ( appoint* 
ed  for  life)  in  the  Senate  and  7  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lieutenant  Governor,  Sir 
Leonard  Cecil  Outerbridge  appointed  Aug.  17, 
1949);  Premier,  Joseph  R.  Smallwood  (Liberal, 
appointed  Apr.  1,  1949). 

Events,  1949.  Great  Britain's  oldest  colony's  ad- 
mission to  Confederation  on  Apr.  1,  1949,  was  a 
turning  point  in  an  eventful  history.  Discovered  on 
June  24,  1497,  by  John  Cabot;  granted  responsible 
government  in  1855;  excluded  by  its  own  wish  from 
Confederation  in  1867;  rebuffed  on  terms  of  admis- 
sion by  Canada  in  1894;  put  under  commission 
government  after  national  bankruptcy  in  1933,  with 
its  Constitution  suspended.  With  this  background, 
admission  as  the  tenth  Canadian  province  required 
prolonged  negotiation. 

Final  Legitlative  Stops.  The  resolution  asking  the 
British  Parliament  to  confirm  the  union  was  passed 
by  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  February 
16.  Newfoundland's  Commission  Government  gave 
approval  to  the  terms  on  February  21.  On  March 
9  the  British  House  of  Commons  gave  third  reading 
to  the  British  North  American  Bill  confirming  the 
terms  of  union  and  providing  for  repeal  of  the 
Newfoundland  Act,  1933.  The  actual  hour  of  entry 
into  Confederation  was  11.59  p.m.  March  31,  but 
ceremonies  were  held  April  1,  in  St.  John's  and 
Ottawa.  The  appointment  of  Premier  Joseph  Small- 
wood  was  effective  April  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
Canadian  fiscal  year. 

Parliamentary  AcMevemenfs.  After  the  election  of 
May  17  (the  first  to  be  held  in  17  years)  had  de- 
cisively confirmed  the  Liberal  Party  s  Government, 
the  council  appointed  by  Smallwood  became  the 
Cabinet.  The  first  Newfoundland  Provincial  Leg- 
islature opened  on  July  13  with  suitable  pageantry. 
Before  the  Legislature  was  prorogued  on  December 
7  it  had  passed  legislation  affecting  many  phases  of 
provincial  life. 

Premier  Smallwood's  Cabinet  was  expanded  to 
include  a  Minister  of  Fisheries  and  Cooperatives. 
Smallwood  himself  held  the  new  portfolio  of  In- 
dustrial Development,  a  department  which  planned 
for  step-by-step  economic  improvement  of  the 
province.  A  public  utilities  commission  and  a  co- 
operative loan  board  were  approved.  A  liquor  con- 
trol act  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  liquor  commission  and  the  improvement  of 
liquor-selling  establishments.  The  system  of  mag- 
isterial courts  was  abolished  and  the  Canadian 
county  court  system  substituted.  A  tax  rental  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  was  ratified. 
New  taxes  to  yield  $4  million  were  approved  and 
loans  for  fishermen  were  planned.  Steps  were  taken 
to  transform  Memorial  University  College  into  a 
full  university.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

NEW  GUINEA.  A  large  island,  north  of  Australia.  It 
comprises  Netherlands  New  Guinea  (151,000  sq. 
mi.),  North  East  New  Guinea  (69,700  sq.  mi.) — 
the  mainland  part  of  the  Australian  mandated  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Guinea,  and  Papua  (87,786  sq.  mi. 
excluding  islands) — a  Territory  of  Australia  (for- 
merly called  British  New  Guinea).  Total  area: 
308,486  square  miles.  Population:  about  one  mil- 
lion. See  NEW  GUINEA,  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF; 
PAPUA. 

NEW  GUINEA,  Trust  Territory  of.  A  territory  in  the 
southwest  Pacific,  formerly  a  League  of  Nations 
mandate  (1920-46).  On  Dec.  13,  1946,  it  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Committee.  It  continued  to  be  admin- 
istered by  Australia.  The  territory  includes:  North 
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East  New  Guinea  (also  called  the  Mainland),  69,- 
700  square  miles;  Bismarck  Archipelago  (consisting 
of  New  Britain,  14,600  sq.  mi.,  New  Ireland,  3,340 
sq.  mi.,  Lavongai  460  sq.  mi.,  and  Admiralty  Is- 
lands, 800  sq.  mi.),  19,200  sq.  mi.;  and  part  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  (Bougainville,  3,880  sq.  mi.,  Buka 
and  adjacent  small  islands,  220  sq.  mi.),  4,100  sq. 
mi.  Total  area,  93,000  sq.  mi.  Population  (1947 
est.):  900,000.  Rabaul  (on  New  Britain),  had  10,- 
174  inhabitants  in  1939.  Chief  towns  of  North  East 
New  Guinea:  Aitape,  Lae,  Madang,  Monumbo, 
Morobe,  Salamaua,  Vanimo,  and  Wewak. 

Production  and  Trod*.  The  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  cacao,  rubber,  coffee,  and  coconuts.  Gold 
is  the  most  important  mineral  produced.  Other 
minerals  include  platinum,  osmiridium,  copper, 
iron,  sulfur,  and  brown  coal.  Timber  and  fish  are 
important  products.  Foodstuffs,  machinery,  to- 
bacco, and  chemicals  comprise  the  territory's  main 
imports.  Foreign  trade  (1947-48):  imports,  £3,- 
105,098;  exports,  £1,927,075. 

Government.  Finance  (1947-48):  revenue, 
£589,709;  expenditure,  £1,656,929.  An  adminis- 
trator controls  the  Territory  and  advises  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Australia  on  legislative  matters. 
Administrator:  Col.  J.  K.  Murray  (Sept.  13,  1945). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  9,210 
sq.  mi.  Population  ( 1949  estimate ) :  544,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  491,524.  Chief  cities 
(1940  census):  Concord  (capital),  27,171;  Man- 
chester, 77,685.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $34,289,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $38,310,000. 

Initiation.  The  1949  legislative  session  convened 
January  5  and  adjourned  July  27.  Adoption  of  an 
economy  budget  made  tax  increases  unnecessary. 
Rehabilitation  of  sexual  psychopaths,  and  of  alco- 
holics under  a  new  Commission  on  Alcoholism  are 
objectives  of  1949  legislation.  Several  vehicle  law 
changes  were  made,  and  the  birthday  system  for 
drivers'  license  renewal  adopted. 

The  legislature  also  increased  unemployment  and 
workmen  s  compensation  benefits;  established  a 
50-cents  an  hour  minimum  wage;  repealed  certain 
labor  union  restrictions;  authorized  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  oleomargarine;  approved  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Fire  Compact;  and  created  in- 
terim commissions  to  study  governmental  reorgan- 
ization and  subversive  activities.  Other  laws  includ- 
ed the  reciprocal  support  of  dependents  act,  a  civil 
defense  law,  and  a  new  presidential  preference  pri- 
mary law. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Sherman  Adams;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Enoch  D.  Ful- 
ler; Attorney  General,  William  L.  Phinney;  State 
Treasurer,  F.  Gordon  Kimball;  State  Comptroller, 
Arthur  E.  Bean. 

NEW  HEBRIDES.  A  group  of  some  80  islands  in  the 
south  Pacific,  under  joint  administration  of  British 
and  French  officials.  The  chief  islands  of  the  group 
are  Espiritu  Santo,  Malekula,  Epi,  Ambryxn,  Efate, 
Erromanga,  and  Tanna.  Total  area  (est.):  5,700 
square  miles.  Population  (1946):  45,000  natives, 
and  3,914  Europeans.  Capital:  Vila.  Copra,  sugar 
cane,  oranges,  bananas,  coconuts,  coffee,  and  cacao 
are  the  main  products.  Foreign  trade  (1947):  im- 
ports £400,512;  exports  £988,403.  Finance  (con- 
dominium), 1946:  revenue  £60,983;  expenditure 
£48,179  (the  foregoing  figures  on  finance  exclude 
expenditure  on  the  revenue  from  the  British  and 


French  National  Services).  The  British  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  French  High  Commissioner  for 
the  region  delegate  the  powers  of  government  for 
the  New  Hebrides  to  Resident  Commissioners  of 
the  respective  nationalities  stationed  on  the  islands. 

NEW  JERSEY.  A  middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  8,204 
sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  4,873,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  4,160,165.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Trenton  (capital),  124,697; 
Newark,  429,760;  Jersey  City,  301,173;  Paterson, 
139,656;  Camden,  117,536;  Elizabeth,  109,912.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $266,772,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $290,579,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  11,  recessed  between  Febru- 
ary 14  and  March  8,  and  adjourned  April  8;  a  spe- 
cial session  met  May  31-June  9.  Expenditures  in- 
creased but  no  new  taxes  were  levied.  Minimum 
teacher  salaries  were  raised  to  $2,200;  a  reciprocal 
support  of  dependents  law  was  enacted;  and  work- 
men's compensation  was  broadened  to  include  all 
occupational  diseases. 

Laws  in  1948  and  1949  authorized  the  State 
Turnpike  Authority  to  issue  $230  million  in  reve- 
nue bonds  to  construct  a  118-mile  cross-state  toll 
road.  An  interim  commission  on  the  state-local  tax 
structure  was  created,  and  one  on  governmental  re- 
organization authorized.  The  voters  approved  in 
November  a  $25  million  bond  issue  for  mental  and 
welfare  institutional  construction,  but  rejected  a 
proposed  $105  million  veterans'  bonus  ana  a  $100 
million  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  pro- 
posal. 

Election*.  On  Nov.  8,  1949,  incumbent  Republican 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Dnscoll  defeated  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  Elmer  H.  Wene,  in  a  bid  for  re- 
election. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Alfred  E.  Driscoll;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Lloyd  B. 
Marsh;  Attorney  General,  Theodore  D.  Parsons; 
State  Treasurer,  Walter  T.  Margetts,  Jr.;  State  Au- 
ditor, Frank  Durand;  State  Comptroller,  Homer  C. 
Zink. 

NEW  MEXICO.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  122,634  sq. 
mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  589,000,  compared 
with  (1940  census)  531,818.  Chief  cities  (1940 
census):  Santa  Fe  (capital),  20,325;  Albuquerque, 
35,449.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Financ..  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $58,400,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $61.464,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislature,  which  convened 
January  11  and  adjourned  March  12,  faced  record 
requests  for  appropriations.  Tax  increases  were  im- 
posed on  cigarettes  (one  cent  a  pack),  and  gasoline 
(2  cents  a  gallon).  The  cigar  tax  was  repealed, 
however.  New  school  laws  equalize  the  distribution 
of  State  aid,  and  double  the  maximum  teacher  re- 
tirement pay.  A  reciprocal  motor  vehicle  operator 
law  was  adopted;  unemployment  and  workmen's 
compensation  legislation  was  extended  and  liber- 
alized; and  a  fair  employment  practices  act  adopt- 
ed. The  legislature  referred  10  amendments  for 
popular  approval,  including  one  on  reapportion- 
ment  and  one  authorizing  party  conventions  to  des- 
ignate primary  election  candidates. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Thomas  J.  Mabry:  Lieut. 
Governor,  Joseph  M.  Montoya;  Secretary  of  State, 
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Mrs.  Alicia  Romero;  Attorney  General,  Joe  L.  Mar- 
tinez; State  Treasurer,  Ray  Rodgers;  State  Auditor, 
E.  D.  Trujillo;  State  Comptroller,  J.  D.  Hannah. 

NEWS  AGENCIES.  A  partial  list  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant news-gathering  agencies  is  presented  in  the 
following  lines: 

Ag«nc«  Franc*  Press*  (AFP),  founded  in  September. 
1944,  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  world 
news.  General  Manager:  Paul-Louis  Bret,  13  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  Paris,  France.  North  American  Man- 
ager: Andr£  Rabache,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.Y. 

Associated  Press  (AP),  Th«,  founded  in  1848:  pres- 
ent corporation  formed  1900.  Collects  and  distrib- 
utes news  and  newsphotos  for  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  Membership:  1,750  newspapers,  950 
radio  stations  (approx.);  also  serves  1,500  (ap- 
prox. )  newspapers  and  radio  stations,  outside  the 
United  States.  President,  Robert  McLean;  Execu- 
tive Director,  Kent  Cooper;  General  Manager,  F.  J. 
Starzel;  Secretary,  Lloyd  Stratton.  Headquarters: 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Pr«ss  (CP),  Th«,  founded  in  1917  to  gath- 
er and  distribute  news  for  Canadian  daily  news- 
papers. Membership:  93.  President,  Victor  Sifton; 
General  Manager  and  Secretary,  Gilhs  Purcell; 
Treasurer,  C.  A.  Day.  Headquarters:  55  University 
Ave.,  Toronto  1,  Ont,  Canada.  Subsidiary:  Press 
News  Limited,  formed  in  1941  to  serve  radio  sta- 
tions with  news.  Clients:  82. 

International  News  Service  (INS),  a  world-wide 
news-gathering  agency;  founded  in  1909.  News  is 
distributed  over  more  than  170,000  miles  of  leased 
wires  in  the  United  States,  and  through  powerful 
short-wave  radio  transmitters  to  foreign  clients. 
INS  serves  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  televi- 
sion stations.  General  Manager,  Seymour  Berkson; 
Editor-in-Chief,  Barry  Fans;  Managing  Editor, 
Philip  G.  Reed.  Headquarters:  235  East  45th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc.,  an  organ- 
ization that  furnishes  authoritative  stones  and  arti- 
cles to  newspapers  throughout  the  world.  Member- 
ship: 90.  President,  John  N.  Wheeler;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Henry  M.  Snevily,  Treasurer,  Joseph  B.  Ag- 
nelli, Secretary,  Andre  F.  L'Eveque.  Headquarters: 
229  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  an  organization  that  furnishes 
radio  facilities  for  the  press  of  the  world  and  acts 
as  a  special  press  carrier.  Founded  in  1928.  Its 
main  transmitting  and  receiving  stations  are  lo- 
cated within  25  miles  of  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  owned  by  a  number  of  the  important 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  operates  to 
all  the  important  countries  of  the  world.  It  handles 
the  majority  of  the  country's  international  press 
traffic.  Wm.  J.  McCambridge,  President  and  Treas- 
urer; T.  J.  Reilly,  Assistant  Treasurer;  Alfred  G. 
Greany,  Secretary;  R.  A.  Hilferty,  Chief  Engineer. 
Headquarters:  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New 
York  18,  N.Y. 

Reuters  News  Service,  an  organization  for  the 
world-wide  collection  and  distribution  of  news  and 
news  pictures;  founded  in  1849.  Membership:  Over 
2,000.  General  Manager:  C.  J.  Chancellor.  Direc- 
tors: H.  G.  Bartholomew;  Lord  Lay  ton;  R.  A.  G. 
Henderson;  Viscount  Rothermere;  J.  R.  Scott; 
W.  A.  Hawkins;  Devadas  Gandhi;  C.  T.  Barton. 
Headquarters:  85  Fleet  Street,  London  E.C.4, 
England.  New  York  Bureau:  New  York  Times 
Building,  229  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

United  Press  Associations  (UP),  an  organization  for 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  world  news  for 
newspapers,  and  for  radio  and  television  broad- 


casting stations;  founded  June  21,  1907.  President 
and  General  Manager:  Hugh  Baillie.  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  News  Manager:  Earl  J.  Johnson. 
Vice  President  and  General  Business  Manager: 
Jack  Bisco.  Vice  President  and  General  Foreign 
Manager:  Joseph  L.  Jones.  Headquarters:  220  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

NEWSPAPERS.  Again  in  1949  newspapers  enjoyed  a 
satisfactory  volume  of  advertising,  and  circulation 
gained  moderately;  but  expenses  rose  far  more  rap- 
idly than  revenue  and  net  income  was  substantially 
less  than  in  the  preceding  years.  At  a  time  when 
the  cost  of  living  was  being  reduced,  there  could 
be  few  increases  in  advertising  rates  to  compensate 
for  rising  costs  of  publication. 

The  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  num- 
bered 1,780,  a  decrease  of  one;  but  any  real 
downward  trend  in  income  seemed  likely  to  lead  to 
suspensions  or  consolidations.  Twelve  daily  publi- 
cations were  suspended;  12  more  were  merged;  11 
changed  from  daily  to  less  frequent  issue.  Some  34 
new  dailies  were  begun.  Notable  sales  were  those 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Times  Herald  (by  the  7 
executives  to  whom  it  had  been  left  by  Eleanor  M. 
Patterson )  to  the  Chicago  Tribune;  of  the  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  Item  by  Ralph  Nicholson  to  David 
Stern;  and  of  the  experimental  PM  in  New  York  to 
Joseph  Barnes  and  Bartley  Crum.  These  new  own- 
ers renamed  the  newspaper  the  Star  and  it  soon 
suspended  under  the  impact  of  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation. A  new  daily  appeared  in  New  York,  the 
Daily  Compass,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anita  McCor- 
mick  Elaine,  a  tabloid  selling  at  10  cents  and  said 
to  be  "crusading  radical"  in  purpose.  It  had  not 
proved  itself  conclusively  to  have  a  settled  place 
in  metropolitan  journalism  as  the  year  ended. 

A  mildly  significant  development  was  the  begin- 
ning of  26  new  Sunday  editions  in  the  year  1949, 
but  4  of  them  were  soon  discontinued.  Nine  were 
merely  changes  from  other  days  of  issue.  More 
important  was  the  tendency  to  print  only  on  5  days 
a  week,  or  5  days  and  Sunday,  omitting  the  Satur- 
day or  Monday  issues.  Some  21  percent  of  all 
dailies,  or  378,  were  said  to  be  publishing  on  this 
basis  as  an  economy  measure.  The  greater  number 
of  these,  242,  were  printing  on  5  weekdays  and 
Sunday,  and  188  of  these  were  in  the  evening  field. 
The  almost  universal  5-day  week  in  business  and 
industry  contributed  to  this  trend. 

In  the  industrial  field  in  general  labor  relations 
were  unsettled  as  the  unions  sought  fourth-round 
increases  or  other  advantages,  ana  the  newspapers 
had  their  share  of  disputes.  Some  28  strikes  or  work 
stoppages  against  48  dailies  were  noted  in  the  year 
and  publication  was  suspended  in  5  instances. 
Strikes  of  long  duration  were  continuing  against 
newspapers  in  30  cities  as  the  year  ended,  all  but 
one  being  strikes  of  the  typographical  union;  man- 
agements considered  it  significant  that  publication 
was  being  maintained  by  conventional  production 
methods  or  the  use  of  the  teletypesetter.  Publishers 
showed  a  growing  disposition  to  turn  to  non-union 
operation  where  agreement  seemed  impossible. 

The  22  month  strike  of  the  typographical  union 
against  the  Chicago  newspapers  was  ended  in  Sep- 
tember by  a  settlement,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  generally  regarded  as  a  retreat  by  the  union. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  October  29 
decided  against  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  finding  it  guilty  of  Taft-Hartley  Law  viola- 
tions and  ruling  out  the  union's  various  efforts  to 
attain  the  closed  shop.  The  Board,  however,  re- 
fused to  rule  against  the  ITU  on  several  points 
which  the  publishers  thought  important.  Manage- 
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ment  moved  promptly  in  an  endeavor  to  compel 
the  union  to  Obey  the  NLRB  orders. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  at  its  conven- 
tion in  June  reported  an  active  membership  of  23,- 
238  compared  with  24,117  in  1947  but  explained 
that  the  decrease  was  simply  due  to  the  dropping 
of  "dead  wood"  by  locals.  It  had  won  10  elections 
in  the  year  and  lost  5.  The  Guild  was  continuing  its 
program  of  enlisting  "associate  members"  in  schools 
of  journalism. 

As  noted  before,  the  amounts  of  weekly  scale  in- 
creases by  newspaper  unions  in  the  year  tapered 
off  from  the  $6  to  $14  gains  of  the  previous  year, 
but  publishers  were  unhappily  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  decade  the  wages  of  newspaper  workers 
had  far  outstripped  those  of  other  industries;  and 
that  this  had  taken  place  in  a  field  in  which  em- 
ployment was  stable  and  secure  from  ordinary  sea- 
sonal lay-offs.  The  level  of  wages  was  the  chief 
cause  or  concern  for  the  future,  and  led  manage- 
ments to  look  for  new  techniques  and  methods  of 
production.  The  search  for  labor  saving  inventions 
was  pressed  vigorously. 

In  advertising  income  newspapers  improved  their 
standing  in  relation  to  other  media.  Radio  felt  the 
harmful  effect  of  uncertainty  over  FM  and  televi- 
sion. The  newspaper  benefitted  because  of  its  flexi- 
bility as  a  medium  in  a  year  in  which  price  chang- 
es were  frequent  and  distribution  of  merchandise 
was  irregular  in  pattern  and  supply.  The  gain  in 
volume  in  the  daily  press  was  estimated  at  3.7  per- 
cent over  1948.  The  amount  spent  by  national  ad- 
vertisers in  newspapers  was  put  at  $428  million 
compared  with  $389  million  in  1948,  and  this  set 
a  new  high  record.  The  total  advertising  revenue 
of  newspapers  was  estimated  to  total  $1,697.1  mil- 
lion. 

Attempts  were  begun  to  legislate  against  the  ad- 
vertising of  liquor  in  publications  sent  through  the 
mails.  In  Lorain,  Ohio,  the  government  brought  an 
anti-trust  suit  against  a  newspaper,  The  Journal, 
on  the  allegation  that  it  had  refused  to  accept  ad- 
vertisements from  firms  which  purchased  time  from 
a  local  radio  station.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  entered  the  case,  saying  that 
the  government  was  "requiring  a  newspaper  to 
grant  free  access  to  its  advertising  columns  to  any- 
one who  seeks  it."  Some  saw  in  the  action  an  effort 
to  have  a  newspaper  taken  from  the  state  of  being 
a  private  business  and  made  a  public  utility;  but 
the  government  denied  that  freedom  of  the  press 
was  involved  and  said  that  the  issue  was  simply 
whether  The  Journal  could  "refuse  advertisements 
solely  because  an  advertiser  had  used  a  competing 
medium." 

Circulation  of  newspapers  increased  to  a  new 
record,  52,845,551,  an  increase  of  1.07  percent. 
Analysis  of  a  cross-section  of  daily  publications 
showed  that  the  evening  editions'  circulation  was 
1.26  percent  over  that  of  1948;  the  morning  was 
0.19  percent  and  the  Sunday  0.67  percent.  Many 
observers  were  seeking  to  find  the  possible  adverse 
effect  of  television  upon  newspapers'  sales.  The 
trade  publication,  Editor  6-  Publisher,  after  a  sur- 
vey, reported  that  the  circulation  gains  in  cities 
having  television  was  greater  than  in  communities 
where  this  new  facility  was  not  available.  Of  the 
70  television  stations  in  operation,  22  were  owned 
or  controlled  by  newspapers.  It  seemed  likely  to 
many  analysts  that  the  televising  of  news  events 
might  even  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  news 
reading,  as  radio  broadcasting  of  current  events  un- 
deniably had  done  in  the  past  20  years. 

Many  publishers  completed  or  began  new  plants 
or  modernized  their  existing  facilities  in  the  year, 


despite  the  staggering  costs  of  construction.  One 
reason  was  that  addea  circulation,  news  and  adver- 
tising called  for  more  machinery  and  space,  and  the 
war  had  held  back  normal  expansion  for  years;  and 
a  second  was  that  the  costs  of  production  required 
every  possible  means  of  reducing  operating  ex- 
pense. 

As  the  year  ended  the  newspapers  were  hoping 
for  a  reduction  in  the  contract  price  of  newsprint, 
now  in  better  supply.  While  makers  of  paper  de- 
nied that  there  was  likelihood  of  this  reduction— or 
even  any  readjustment  because  of  the  devaluation 
of  the  Canadian  dollar — the  soundest  opinion  was 
that  the  drop  would  not  be  too  long  delayed.  A 
number  of  newspapers  invested  heavily  in  the  new 
newsprint  mill  in  Alabama,  completed  in  1949,  us- 
ing pine  for  its  pulpwood,  and  having  a  capacity 
of  100,000  tons  a  year. 

No  postal  rate  increase  was  voted  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  although  bills  were  introduced  in  both 
House  and  Senate.  President  Truman  and  the  Post- 
master General  were  strong  in  their  demands  for 
increases  which  might  have  reached  600  percent  in 
extreme  cases,  and  would  certainly  have  averaged 
125  percent.  The  Senate  bill  fixed  second  class 
rates  33  percent  higher,  and  the  House  bill  made 
them  40  percent,  but  neither  measure  reached  a 
vote. 

The  British  Royal  Commission  on  the  press,  after 
an  investigation  lasting  two  years,  made  an  exhaus- 
tive 250,000  word  report.  It  declared  that  the  press 
was  "completely  inaependent  of  outside  interests 
and  that  its  policy  is  trie  policy  of  those  who  own 
and  conduct  it.  The  public  can  dismiss  from  its 
mind  any  misgiving  that  the  press  of  this  country 
is  mysteriously  financed  and  controlled  by  hidden 
influences  ana  that  it  is  open  to  the  exercise  of  cor- 
rupt pressure  from  self-seeking  outside  sources." 
The  proponents  of  the  investigation  had  felt  that 
concentration  of  ownership  was  a  danger,  but  the 
report  said  that  this  "was  not  so  great  as  to  preju- 
dice the  free  expression  of  opinion  or  the  accurate 
presentation  of  news  or  to  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public." 

The  press  hailed  the  report  as  a  vindication,  but 
the  commission  found  several  matters  to  criticise 
and  made  the  statement  that  the  newspapers  failed 
to  supply  the  electorate  with  adequate  materials 
for  sound  political  judgment.  The  report  suggested 
a  general  council  of  the  press  with  20  percent  lay 
and  80  percent  journalistic  members  to  be  a  ^  con- 
tinuing commission  to  examine  the  newspapers'  per- 
formance. It  happily  rejected  state  control  as  a  so- 
lution. Some  relaxation  in  the  controls  of  the  size 
of  British  newspapers  was  ordered  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  and  permission  was  given  to  publish 
three  issues  a  week  of  six  pages,  but  the  pressure 
of  the  dollar  shortage  later  made  renewed  restric- 
tions possible. 

In  Germany  the  United  States  representatives 
forced  changes  on  the  staffs  of  some  newspapers 
charged  with  having  militaristic  or  anti-Semitic  pol- 
icies. In  Tapan  the  authorities  continued  to  exercise 
a  control  over  the  contents  of  newspapers  which 
caused  misgivings  in  our  country.  A  Unesco  survey 
showed  that  there  were  good  signs  of  the  revival  of 
the  press  in  a  number  of  the  war-devastated  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  Nations  discussed  the  proposal  with 
respect  to  the  draft  of  the  treaty  on  freedom  of  in- 
formation. This  pact  would  have  given  protection 
to  correspondents  and  news  agencies,  lessened  ar- 
bitrary censorship  and  expulsion  of  correspondents. 
The  treaty  was  dropped,  but  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  was  instructed  to  see  if  it  could  not 
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incorporate  the  more  necessary  guarantees  in  the 
covenant  on  human  rights. 

A  happy  ending  of  the  attempt  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore  to  prevent  the  publication  of  certain 
crime  news,  described  as  the  Baltimore  gag  law, 
was  reported  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  this 
restriction  unconstitutional. 

A  disquieting  incident  occurred  when  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
disclosed  that  a  number  of  active  newspaper  men 
in  Illinois  had  been  on  the  State  payroll,  many  pay- 
ments being  made  for  no  real  services  rendered. 
More  than  one  important  newspaper  organization 
adopted  strong  resolutions  denouncing  such  prac- 
tices. An  attempt  was  made  at  the  convention  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic  fraterni- 
ty, to  adopt  a  code  of  press  ethics  to  be  enforced 
by  an  impartial  board  and  "to  invoke  the  power  of 
public  opinion"  when  the  code  was  violated,  but 
this  failed  of  passage.  As  in  all  such  proposals,  the 
machinery  for  investigation  and  review  was  felt  to 
be  difficult  to  establish. 

A  notable  bequest  was  that  of  $6  million  by 
Ogden  Mills  Reid,  late  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  to  establish  a  foundation  to  estab- 
lish journalistic  fellowships  and  contribute  to  char- 
itable purposes.  Three  awards  of  $5,000  apiece 
were  announced  for  studies  by  newspaper  men  in 
Europe  and  South  America. 

Among  the  deaths  of  outstanding  persons  in  the 
newspaper  world  in  the  year  were  those  of  Edward 
T.  Leech,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press;  the  veter- 
an and  distinguished  cartoonists  Clifford  K.  Berry- 
man  of  the  Washington  Star  and  John  T.  McCutch- 
eon  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard,  former  owner  and  publisher  of  the  New  Yorfc 
Evening  Post,  George  G.  Booth,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  Fleming  Newbold,  president  of 
the  Washington  Star.  A  tragic  happening  was  the 
crash  of  a  Dutch  plane  carrying  correspondents, 
near  Bombay,  India.  Thirteen  writers  and  com- 
mentators died  in  the  accident,  including  S.  Burton 
Heath  and  H  R.  Knickerbocker,  who  had  been 
winners  of  Pulitzer  prizes,  and  Bertram  Hulen,  of 
the  Washington  staff  of  the  New  York  Times 

— CHARLES  McD.  PUCKETTE 

NEW  YORK.  A  middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  49,576 
sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  14,392,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  13,479,142.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Albany  (capital),  130,577; 
New  York  City,  7,454,995;  Buffalo,  575,901;  Roch- 
ester, 324,975;  Syracuse,  205,967;  Yonkers,  142,- 
598;  Utica,  100,518.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1948. 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $1,053,683,000;  total 
expenditure,  $1,267,580,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session  convened 
January  5  and  adjourned  March  30.  High  level  ap- 
propriations led  to  some  tax  increases  on  pari-mutu- 
els,  corporation  income,  and  individual  income.  Cit- 
ies were  empowered  to  continue  for  another  year 
a  one  percent  tax  on  utility  companies'  gross  in- 
come. School  aid  was  reapportioned  and  an  addi- 
tional $80  million  distributed,  chiefly  for  buildings; 
$10  million  was  appropriated  to  start  a  new  state 
university  and  two  medical  centers;  stand-by  rent 
controls  were  continued  another  year. 

A  commission  was  created  to  devise  an  optional 
statewide  building  code  to  reduce  building  costs;  a 
$300  million  slum  clearance  and  housing  bond  issue 
was  initiated  and,  in  November,  popularly  ap- 
proved; drivers'  examinations  were  stiffened  and  a 
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single  automobile  license  plate  system  adopted;  a 
statewide  stream  pollution  control  program  estab- 
lished; and  a  far-reaching  non-occupational  disabil- 
ity benefit  system  enacted  (see  below  under  Dis- 
ability Benefits  Law).  The  legislature  also  adopted 
the  Northeastern  Forest  Fire  Protection  Compact; 
revised  the  reciprocal  support  of  dependents  law; 
enacted  adoption  controls;  set  up  a  mental  hygiene 
study  commission;  and  increased  appropriations  for 
juvenile  delinquency  control. 

Disobi/ffy  Benefit!  low.  New  York's  new  Disability 
Benefits  Law,  which  went  into  effect  Apr.  13,  1949, 
constitutes  Article  Nine  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  of  New  York  State,  under  which 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  for  occupational 
disabilities  and  deaths  have  been  payable  since 
July  1,  1914.  New  York,  recognizing  the  similarity 
of  many  aspects  of  "on-the-job"  and  "off-the-job 
disability  benefits,  is  the  first  State  to  combine  their 
administration.  The  new  law  provides  cash  benefits 
up  to  $26  a  week  for  as  much  as  13  weeks  in  any 
one  year  for  a  single  disability.  These  benefits  par- 
tially replace  wages  lost  due  to  non-occupational  or 
"off-the-job"  disabilities. 

The  benefits  differ  in  character  from  those  pro- 
vided for  occupational  disabilities.  All  workers  for 
employers  of  4  or  more  employees  are  covered  by 
the  law,  except  certain  groups  traditionally  exempt. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  the  disabled  unem- 
ployed. Employees  are  required  to  contribute  by 
payroll  deduction  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
first  $60  of  weekly  wages  earned  on  and  after 
July  1,  1950,  but  not  more  than  30  cents  a  week. 
Employers,  who  contribute  the  balance  of  cost,  may 
secure  payment  of  benefits  by  purchasing  insur- 
ance, by  qualifying  as  a  self-insurer,  or  by  submit- 
ting acceptable  welfare  plans.  The  Disability  Bene- 
fits Law,  which  becomes  fully  effective  July  1, 
1950,  when  non-occupational  disability  benefits  be- 
come payable,  will  be  administered  by  Miss  Mary 
Donlon,  Chairman  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board. 

Elections.  The  only  statewide  election  in  1949  was 
that  of  a  United  States  Senator  to  complete  the 
term  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Democrat,  who 
resigned  because  of  illness.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
Democrat,  defeated  by  a  margin  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  votes  the  Republican  candidate. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  who  fillecf  the  vacancy  until 
this  election. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Thomas  E.  Dewey;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Joe  R.  Hanley;  Secretary  of  State,  Thom- 
as J.  Curran;  Attorney  General,  Nathaniel  L.  Gold- 
stein; State  Comptroller,  Frank  C.  Moore. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  A  British  self-governing  dominion 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  consisting  chiefly  of  two 
large  islands  (North  and  South  Islands)  about 
1,200  miles  east  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  Dominion  has  jurisdiction  over  Western 
Samoa  (a  United  Nations  trusteeship),  Tokelau 
(Union  Islands),  some  islands  of  Oceania,  and  the 
Ross  Dependency.  Capital:  Wellington. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  area  ( exclusive  of  an- 
nexed islands):  103,723  square  miles,  of  which 
North  Island  is  44,281  square  miles  and  South  Is- 
land 58,093  square  miles.  Population  (1948):  1,- 
834,270,  including  109,811  Maoris.  The  European 
birth  rate  in  1947  was  26.4  per  1,000  and  the 
death  rate  9.4.  Chief  cities  (1948):  Auckland, 
289,900  inhabitants;  Wellington,  186,100;  Christ- 
church,  164,000;  Dunedin,  88,800. 

Production.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  in- 
dustry. New  Zealand's  economy  still  rests  upon 
agriculture  as  the  source  of  the  necessary  exports. 
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Wool,  dairy  products,  and  meats  are  the  most  im- 
portant products.  Raw  wool  production  in  1948- 
49  was  365  million  lb.,  one-tenth  of  world  produc- 
tion and  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Australia  and 
Argentina.  In  numbers  of  sheep  ( 32.5  million  head 
in  1947-48)  New  Zealand's  position  was  less  im- 
portant. Cattle  in  1948  totaled  4.7  million. 

The  index  of  industrial  production  in  1948  was 
148  (prewar  =  100).  Chief  industries  by  value  of 
product  were  meat  freezing  and  preserving  and  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk. 

Foreign  TracU.  Imports  in  1948  totaled  ENZ148 
million;  imports  £NZ128  million;  favorable  visible 
trade  balance  £NZ20  million.  Chief  exports  were 
dairy  produce  (  £NZ48  million),  wool  (  £NZ44 
million),  and  meat  (  £NZ32  million),  with  all 
others  negligible.  Great  Britain  took  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  exports.  Imports  were  in  general 
more  diversified,  but  metals  and  machines  imported 
accounted  for  £NZ38  million.  Great  Britain  sent 
more  than  one-half  of  the  imports,  with  Australia 
second,  and  the  United  States  third. 

Transportation.  In  1948  there  were  3,526  miles  of 
government  railways  open  for  traffic.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1948  the  number  of  registered  vessels  was 
478  with  net  tonnage  of  95,089.  The  New  Zealand 
Airways  Corporation  operates  the  nationalized  in- 
ternal air  services,  with  3,555,645  miles  flown  in 
1947-48. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949-50  placed 
revenue  at  £121.4  million;  expenditure  at  120.7 
million.  The  1948-49  budget  showed  a  surplus  of 
£2.6  million  after  transferring  £4  million  for  debt 
redemption. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor General,  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  5  years 
on  recommendation  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
Legislative  power  rests  with  a  Parliament  of  two 
chambers:  the  Legislative  Council  with  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  members  (usually  over  30) 
appointed  by  the  Governor  General  for  7  years,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  80  members,  in- 
cluding 4  Maoris,  elected  every  3  years  by  general 
male  and  female  suffrage.  Labour  was  in  power  from 
1935  to  December,  1949,  but  in  the  election  of 
Nov.  30,  1949,  the  National  Party  won  46  of  the 
80  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Governor 
General,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Bernard  Freyberg;  Prime 
Minister  (after  December  13),  Sidney  G.  Holland 
(National,  succeeding  Peter  Fraser,  Labour). 

Events,  1949.  New  Zealand  voters  went  to  the 
polls  twice  in  1949,  on  August  3  in  a  national  ref- 
erendum, to  accept  or  reject  the  Government's  con- 
scription program,  and  on  November  30  for  the 
general  election.  In  many  ways  the  year  1949  was 
quieter  in  New  Zealand  than  was  1948,  for  in  the 
earlier  year  New  Zealand  undertook  its  own  cur- 
rency devaluation  and  restriction  of  imports  pro- 
grams. 

Conscription  Issue.  At  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Labour  Party  at  Wellington,  in  May,  a  com- 
prehensive defense  program — including  a  request 
to  the  Government  to  get  the  electorate  s  views  on 
conscription  if  resources  were  inadequate  without 
compulsory  service — was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
600  to  8.  On  July  1  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Military  Training  Poll  Bill,  authorizing 
the  Government  to  conduct  a  national  referendum 
in  August  on  the  issue  of  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. 

The  proposal  was  that  all  male  Europeans  and 
Maoris  would  be  required  to  register  at  age  18;  to 
serve  14  weeks'  full-time  training,  spread  over  a 
period  of  3  years;  and  to  attend  weekend  camps. 
The  goals  for  the  services  over  the  3  years  were: 


navy,  1,000  men;  army,  25,000;  air  force,  2,000. 

The  referendum,  held  on  August  3,  showed  the 
large  majority  (533,016)  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
while  the  vote  against  was  152,443.  Approval  of 
conscription  was  warmest  in  rural  areas,  where  the 
majorities  averaged  6  to  1;  slightly  less  warm  in 
urban  areas,  which  voted  3  to  1  for  conscription, 
and  most  moderate  of  all  in  the  4  Maori  electorates. 
Even  there,  however,  the  anti-conscriptionists  were 
outvoted.  Not  one  of  the  80  electoral  districts  failed 
to  show  an  appreciable  majority  in  favor  of  con- 
scription. Sidney  Holland,  the  Opposition  leader 
who  became  Prime  Minister  in  December,  cam- 
paigned vigorously  for  the  measure.  The  Military 
Training  Bui  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  decision 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  22  by  Prime  Minister  Fraser. 

Genera/  E/ocfion.  The  date  of  the  general  election 
was  announced  as  November  30  by  Prime  Minister 
Fraser  on  September  13.  Planks  in  the  Labour  Gov- 
ernment's platform  included  continued  state  control 
of  currency  and  credit,  bulk  marketing  of  produce 
and  guaranteed  prices,  retention  of  subsidies  to 
keep  down  living  costs,  low  rates  for  homebuilders 
and  relaxation  of  building  controls 

The  National  Party  recognized  the  impossibility 
of  undoing  what  haa  been  done  in  the  creation  of 
a  welfare  state,  and  New  Zealanders  were  well 
aware  that  there  were  pensions  and  family  allow- 
ances before  the  Labour  Government  took  office. 
The  Opposition  promised,  if  elected,  to  maintain 
the  greatly  expanded  schemes  and  to  correct  weak- 
nesses in  them.  The  National  Party  also  promised  to 
modify  nationalization  by  introducing  private  com- 
petition in  workers'  compensation  insurance,  to 
place  the  nationalized  airways  under  the  control  of 
a  corporation  with  not  more  than  49  percent  pri- 
vate capital,  and  to  permit  the  sale  of  state-owned 
rented  nouses  to  tenants. 

The  National  Party's  platform  apparently  seemed 
the  more  cheerful  to  the  voters,  who  gave  it  46 
seats  out  of  80,  as  compared  with  38  in  the  pre- 
ceding Legislature.  In  tne  4  Maori  constituencies, 
however,  Labour  retained  the  seats,  and  Mrs.  Ra- 
tana,  widow  of  a  former  member  of  Parliament, 
became  the  first  Maori  woman  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

National  Government's  Plant.  Sidney  Holland,  lead- 
der  of  the  Opposition  and  Prime  Minister  desig- 
nate, had  his  Cabinet  ready  on  December  8  and  the 
new  Government  was  sworn  in  on  December  13. 
Holland  reserved  for  himself  the  portfolio  of  Fi- 
nance, but  designated  F.  W.  Doidge  as  Minister  for 
External  Affairs,  a  portfolio  held  by  Frascr  under 
the  Labour  Government. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Wellington  on  December  5, 
Holland  described  the  new  government's  immedi- 
ate plans  as  including  the  main  planks  in  the  elec- 
tion platform  and  said  that  he  would  order  an  im- 
mediate easing  of  taxation  and  an  increase  in  pen- 
sions as  soon  as  he  took  office.  Holland's  Cabinet 
differed  in  some  respects  from  the  preceding  one: 
only  one  member  was  not  New  Zealand-born,  as 
compared  with  the  majority  in  earlier  Cabinets,  and 
the  Cabinet  did  not  include  3  new  ministers  of  gov- 
ernment departments — thus  following  a  British 
rather  than  a  New  Zealand  custom— one  of  whom 
was  Mrs.  Hilda  Ross,  Minister  for  Welfare  of 
Women  and  Children. 

Commonwea/fn  Consultations.  New  Zealand  was 
represented  at  an  unusual  number  of  Common- 
wealth consultations  in  1949.  A  representative  was 
sent  to  New  Delhi  for  the  conference  of  19  nations, 
called  by  Indian  Prime  Minister  Nehru  at  the  end 
of  January,  to  consider  Dutch  action  in  Indonesia. 
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Prime  Minister  Eraser  himself  went  to  the  confer- 
ence of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  in  London, 
April  22-28,  to  consider  the  position  of  the  Indian 
Republic  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  expressed  him- 
self later,  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand,  as  wishing 
that  the  existing  forms  could  have  been  kept,  but 
as  willing  to  recognize  the  desirability  of  keeping 
"the  great  nation  of  India"  within  tne  Common- 
wealth. 

Minister  of  Finance  Walter  Nash  represented 
New  Zealand  at  the  conference  of  Commonwealth 
Finance  Ministers,  called  in  London,  July  13-18,  by 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  to  consider  the  sterling  area's  dollar  short- 
age. New  Zealand  accepted  the  recommendation 
that  each  country  should  make  a  25  percent  cut  in 
dollar  imports  in  1949-50.  The  country  was  well 
accustomed  to  cutting  down  imports,  for  on  her 
own  initiative  sharp  cuts  were  made  in  New  Zea- 
land imports  in  1948. 

When  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  came  on 
September  18,  New  Zealand  followed  at  once  with 
a  corresponding  devaluation  of  the  New  Zealand 
pound,  which  had  been  raised  only  13  months  be- 
fore to  full  parity  with  the  British  pound.  In  No- 
vember the  Department  of  External  Aftairs  sent  its 
secretary  to  the  conference  of  British,  Australian, 
and  New  Zealand  representatives,  called  by  Her- 
bert V.  Evatt,  in  Canberra,  to  consider  policy  in 
Asia.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

NICARAGUA.  A  Central  American  republic,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Honduras,  east  by  the  Carib- 
bean, south  by  Costa  Rica,  and  west  by  the  Pacific. 
Area-  57,143  square  miles.  Population  (1948  esti- 
mate): 1,160,000.  Principal  cities  (1947):  Mana- 
gua (capital),  141,941;  Matagalpa,  52,073;  Le6n, 
51,726;  Jinotega,  39,896,  Granada,  38,918.  Of  the 
total  population,  it  was  estimated  that  68  percent 
was  mestizo,  17  percent  of  European  descent,  10 
percent  Negro,  and  5  percent  Indian. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1947  Nicaragua  had 
984  state  elementary  schools,  6  normal  schools,  29 
secondary  schools,  5  professional  schools  and  about 
1,000  other  schools  of  various  description.  Second- 
ary education,  neither  free  nor  compulsory,  is  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals,  in  some  cases  with 
Government  assistance.  There  are  3  universities. 
It  is  estimated  that  63  percent  of  the  population 
over  7  years  of  age  is  illiterate.  Freedom  of  worship 
is  guaranteed,  with  Roman  Catholicism  the  pre- 
dominant religion. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  of  greatest  importance 
to  the  economy.  Sugar  production  for  the  1948—49 
season  was  estimated  at  20,000  tons,  and  cotton  at 
1,450  tons.  The  1949  coffee  crop  was  estimated  at 
20,000  tons.  Also  cultivated  are  rice,  wheat,  to- 
bacco, cacao,  corn,  and  beans,  as  well  as  many 
varieties  of  fruits.  Timber  production  is  important, 
as  is  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver. 

Foreign  Trade.  Nicaragua's  imports  in  1948  were 
valued  at  U.S.$24,130,000;  exports,  U.S.$18,920,- 
000.  The  United  States  supplied  85  percent  of  all 
imports  in  1947  and  took  77  percent  of  exports  dur- 
ing the  same  year. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  are 
about  400  kilometers  of  railroad  lines  in  Nicaragua. 
The  capital  is  regularly  served  by  international 
airlines. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1950,  estimated  revenue  at  52,622,140  c6rdobas, 
and  expenditure  at  54,491,434  cordobas.  (C6rdoba, 
official  rate,  =  U.S.$0.20  during  1947-49.)  Cur- 
rency in  circulation  was  52,300,000  cordobas  in 
October,  1949;  deposit  money  totaled  51,900,000 


c6rdobas.  Gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  to- 
taled $4,590,000  in  September,  1949. 

Government.  Nicaragua  is  a  centralized  republic 
of  17  departments.  The  present  constitution  dates 
from  January,  1948,  and  provides  for  a  bicameral 
Congress  with  44  deputies  (elected  for  6-year 
terms)  and  15  senators  (also  elected  for  6-year 
terms),  together  with  ex-presidents  of  the  republic, 
who  are  appointed  to  the  Senate  for  life.  In  Au- 
gust, 1947,  a  Constituent  Assembly  under  the  dom- 
ination of  Cen.  Anastasio  Somoza  elected  as  Pres- 
ident of  Nicaragua  70-year-old  Dr.  Victor  Manuel 
Roman  y  Reyes,  an  uncle  of  General  Somoza. 

Events,  1949.  Power  politics  were  the  order  of  the 
day  in  Nicaragua  and  its  greatest  exponent,  Ana- 
stasio Somoza,  was  conspicuous  by  his  presence. 

Po/ifict  6  la  Somoza.  Behind  the  complex  picture 
of  Nicaraguan  politics  the  Machiavellian  figure  of 
General  Anastasio  Somoza,  Minister  of  War  and 
Head  of  the  National  Guard,  stood  out  in  dark 
relief.  His  intentions  to  resume  the  nominal  leader- 
ship of  Nicaragua — a  position  which  he  has  in  fact 
held  for  over  a  decade  as  "strong  man" — were  un- 
masked in  piecemeal  fashion  by  himself  and 
spokesmen  during  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

In  February  there  were  rumors  that  he  would  be 
a  candidate  in  the  next  election.  At  a  press  con- 
ference in  March  Somoza  coyly  announced  that  he 
would  have  to  accept  the  candidacy  of  his  party, 
the  Partido  Liberal  Nacionalista  (PLN),  because 
popular  will  demanded  it.  In  May  the  theatrics 
ended  when  Somoza's  friend  and  follower,  General 
Jose  Maria  Zelaya,  proclaimed  him  a  candidate. 

The  remainer  of  tne  year  was  spent  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  ideal  political  condition  for 
an  election,  a  one-candidate  contest.  The  ground- 
work for  this  apolitical  arrangement  had  been  pre- 
pared previously  by  virtue  of  a  conciliation  pact 
signed  by  Dr.  Carlos  Cuadra  Pasos,  representing 
the  schismatic  Partido  Conservador  Civilista,  and 
the  PLN,  represented  by  Somoza  and  his  uncle, 
Roman  y  Reyes,  now  President  of  Nicaragua. 

The  signatories  agreed  upon  a  one-year  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  presidential  term,  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  selection 
of  a  single  candidate  for  the  election  that  would 
take  place  in  1951.  All  that  remained  to  be  done 
was  to  convince  the  recalcitrant  General  Emiliano 
Chamorro,  head  of  the  Partido  Conservador  Genu- 
ine (PCG)  who  had  returned  to  Nicaragua  in 
June  after  a  2  year  exile.  Despite  condemnation  of 
the  agreement  by  the  leadership  of  the  PCG  and 
the  subsequent  expulsion  of  Dr.  Pasos  from  their 
ranks  in  September,  Somoza  continued  to  make 
wooing  gestures  to  Chamorro. 

Per  arrangement  the  Congress  dissolved  itself  on 
October  14  to  pave  the  way  for  the  convocation  of 
a  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  selection  of  a 
single  candidate.  Both  Somoza  and  the  PCG  lead- 
ers agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
single  candidate  but  differences  arose  over  who 
should  be  the  choice.  Speaking  unofficially  Dr. 
Jos6  Antonio  Artiles,  Secretary  of  the  PCG,  de- 
clared, "The  opposition  was  created  against  him 
(Somoza)  and  thanks  to  him  it  will  continue." 
Chamorro  injected  a  new  note  into  the  situation 
when  he  declared,  ".  .  .  what  they  demand 
(PCG)  are  authentic  electoral  guarantees,  .  .  . 
with  attendance  by  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  In  such  an  election  tne  parties 
of  the  opposition  do  not  decline  to  measure  their 
popular  strength  against  that  of  General  Somoza/' 

The  kiss  of  death  to  any  conciliation  between 
Somoza  and  Chamorro  occurred  in  November  when 
the  PCG  and  the  Partido  Liberal  Independientc 
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issued  a  joint  manifesto  announcing  their  intention 
to  continue  the  struggle  against  tyranny. 

What  Price  Order?  One  of  the  most  oft  reiterated 
claims  of  General  Anastasio  Somoza  has  been  that 
he  brought  peace  and  order  to  Nicaragua.  Nicara- 
guans  were  counting  up  the  cost  of  Somoza's  kind 
of  order  after  La  Prensa,  a  newspaper  of  Managua, 
published  an  account  of  the  wage  system  of  the 
North  American  Neptune  Gold  Mining  Company 
that  operates  the  mine  La  Bonanza  in  an  isolated 
sector  near  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nacaragua.  The 
expos£  was  a  result  of  a  strike  of  1,200  miners  in 
demand  of  a  wage  increase  to  meet  the  rising  cost 
of  goods  sold  in  the  company's  stores. 

Previous  investigations  of  conditions  in  the  mine 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  had  all  been 
favorable  to  the  company.  The  strike  brought  about 
a  congressional  investigation.  On  October  20  a  con- 
gressional committee  report  verified  the  workers' 
charges  against  the  company.  On  November  25  the 
government  announced  that  revision  of  the  mining 
contracts  had  been  initiated.  — MIGUEL  JORHIN 

NICKEL.  United  States  and  world  consumption  of 
nickel  in  1949  was  about  15  percent  lower  than  the 
peacetime  record  set  in  1948.  Nickel  production  in 
Canada,  the  leading  producing  nation,  was  approx- 
imately 125,000  short  tons,  down  about  5  percent 
from  the  1948  peacetime  record  of  131,075  tons. 
The  U.S.S.R.,  next  largest  producing  nation,  whose 
statistics  are  not  released,  was  estimated  to  have 
an  annual  production  of  20,000  to  40,000  metric 
tons.  The  output  of  New  Caledonia  was  estimated 
to  be  higher  than  the  4,882  metric  tons  produced 
in  1948. 

Nickel  recovery  from  the  Canadian  orebodies  of 
International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada  dropped  to  27 
Ib.  of  nickel  per  ton  of  ore  in  1948,  compared  with 
43  Ib.  of  nickel  recovered  in  1938.  Improved  min- 
ing, concentrating  and  smelting  methods  have  been 
under  development  for  the  economic  recovery  and 
use  of  lower  grade  ores.  Therefore  the  Orford  proc- 
ess has  been  virtually  superseded  by  a  new  process 
for  the  separation  of  copper,  nickel  and  platinum 
metals  in  matte  by  subjecting  it  to  controlled  cool- 
ing, flotation  and  magnetic  separation.  This  process 
is  underway  at  the  new  oxide  sinter  plant. 

The  price  of  nickel  was  unchanged  throughout 
the  year  1949  at  40  cents  per  Ib.  in  carload  lots 
f.o.b.  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  duty  of  1%  cents  per  Ib. 
paid.  Nickel  oxide  sinter  was  priced  at  36%  cents 
per  Ib.  of  contained  nickel,  f.o.b.  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

NIGERIA.  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  in  West 
Africa,  including  for  administrative  purposes  the 
United  Nations  Trust  Territory  (since  Dec.  13, 
1946)  of  British  Cameroons.  Total  area  (including 
Cameroons):  372,674  square  miles.  Population 
(1948  est.):  21,800,000.  Chief  towns  (1946):  Iba- 
dan  335.500,  Lagos  (capital)  176,000,  Kano  97,- 
946,  Ogbomosho  84,500,  Oyo  79,340,  Iwo  86,000, 
Oshogbo  64,000.  Primitive  areas  have  in  general  re- 
tained ancestral  animistic  religions,  but  Christianity 
and  Islam  have  many  adherents.  Education  has 
made  slow  progress,  except  in  the  Christian  areas: 
of  the  3  or  4  million  children  of  school  age,  only 
731,150  were  enrolled  in  primary  schools  in  1947. 
Production  and  Trad*.  The  products  of  Nigeria 
include  agricultural  and  forest  products,  gold,  tin, 
and  a  variety  of  other  minerals.  Palm  kernels,  palm 
oil,  cacao  (1949  export,  107,648  tons),  groundnuts 
(1949  crop,  about  315,000  tons),  cotton  ( 1949  pro- 
duction, 47,900  bales),  hides  and  skins  are  impor- 
tant exports.  Cotton  piece  goods  are  usually  the 


leading  import,  but  iron  and  steel  manufactures  are 
also  required  in  volume.  In  1948  imports  were  val- 
ued at  £44,897,000;  exports  £37,487,000. 

Government.  Budget  estimates  (1947-48):  reve- 
nue £18,404,132;  expenditure  £17,185,940.  The 
administration  is  headed  by  a  governor,  aided  by 
an  executive  council  and  a  legislative  council  of  not 
more  than  30  official  members  and  21  elected  or 
appointed  members  to  represent  business  and  na- 
tive interests.  The  legislative  council  enacts  laws 
for  the  whole  of  Nigeria.  Governor:  Sir  John  Stew- 
art Macpherson. 

NOBEL  PRIZES.  The  will  of  Alfred  B.  Nobel  provided 
for  five  annual  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  persons  who, 
in  different  fields  of  activity,  had  made  the  greatest 
contributions  toward  the  progress  of  the  world  and 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  Prizes  are  divided  equally 
among  recipients  for  distinguished  work  in  physics, 
chemistry,  physiology  or  medicine,  literature,  and 
in  the  promotion  of  world  peace.  The  awards  in 
physics  and  chemistry  are  made  by  the  Royal 
( Swedish )  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  in  physiology 
or  medicine  by  the  Caroline  Institute  in  Stockholm, 
that  in  literature  by  the  Swedish  Academy,  and  that 
in  peace  by  a  committee  of  five  elected  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Storting.  The  distribution  of  the  Nobel  Priz- 
es takes  place  every  vear  on  December  10,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  the  founder.  Awards  of 
the  1949  prizes  (each  amounting  to  156,290  Swed- 
ish crowns )  were  as  follows . 

Medicine  and  Phy«iolo0y.  The  prize  for  1949  was 
divided  equally  between  Professor  Walter  Rudolf 
Hess  (born  1881)  of  Switzerland,  director  of  the 
physiological  institution  at  the  University  of  Zurich 
'for  his  discovery  of  the  functional  organi/ation  of 
the  diencephalon  for  coordinating  of  the  activity  of 
internal  organs";  and  Dr.  Antonio  Caetano  de 
Abreu  Freire  Egas  Moniz  of  Portugal  (born  1874) 
former  director  of  the  Neurological  Institute,  Lis- 
bon "for  his  discovery  of  the  therapeutic  ^  value  of 
prefrontal  leucotomy  in  certain  psychoses." 

Peace.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Lord  John  Boyd 
Orr  (born  1880)  of  Britain,  former  director  genera] 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization; Presidert  of  the  National  Peace  Coun- 
cil, and  the  World  Union  of  Peace  Organizations. 

Physics.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Hideki 
Yukawa  (born  1907)  of  Japan,  visiting  professor 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  U.S.A.  "for  his 
prediction  of  the  existence  of  the  mesons,  based 
upon  the  theory  of  nuclear  forces." 

Chemistry.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Professor 
William  Francis  Giauque  (born  1895),  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  California,  U.S.A. 
"for  his  contributions  to  chemical  thermodynamics, 
especially  for  his  investigations  of  the  properties  of 
substances  at  extremely  Tow  temperatures. ' 

Literature.  The  prize  for  1949  was  reserved  for  the 
following  year. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND.  An  Australian  island  territory  in 
the  south  Pacific,  930  miles  northeast  of  Sydney. 
Area:  13  square  miles.  Population  (1947):  938. 
The  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits,  bananas,  and  cof- 
fee is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  In  1946- 
47  imports  were  valued  at  £74,039  and  exports  at 
£13,517.  An  administrator,  assisted  by  an  advisory 
council,  governs  the  territory. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  The  continent  of  North  America, 
excluding  Mexico  and  Central  America,  but  in- 
cluding Greenland  and  smaller  adjacent  islands,  has 
an  .area  of  about  7,591,498  square  miles  ( 19,662,- 
000  square  kilometers )  and  a  population  estimated 
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at  206,000,000  in  1947.  The  combined  area  of  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  and  the  West  Indian  islands 
is  about  1,073,080  sq.  mi.  and  the  population  is 
about  40,870,000. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY.  The  text  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  (signed  on  Apr.  4,  1949,  by  the  12 
nations — Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Ice-- 
land,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States )  is  as 
follows: 

Preamble.  The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  reaffirm 
their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire 
to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  govern- 
ments. 

They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom, 
common  heritage  and  civilization  of  their  peoples, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  individual 
liberty  and  the  rule  of  law. 

They  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well-being 
in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

They  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  collec- 
tive defense  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
security. 

They  therefore  agree  to  this  North  Atlantic 
Treaty: 

Article  1. — The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any  in- 
ternational disputes  in  which  they  may  be  involved 
by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  en- 
dangered, and  to  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Article  2. — The  Parties  will  contribute  toward 
the  further  development  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
international  relations  by  strengthening  their  free 
institutions,  by  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  pnnciples  upon  which  these  institu- 
tions are  founded,  and  by  promoting  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek  to  eliminate 
conflict  in  their  international  economic  policies  and 
will  encourage  economic  collaboration  between  any 
or  all  of  them. 

Article  3. — In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  separately 
and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain  and  develop 
their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist 
armed  attack. 

Article  4. — The  Parties  will  consult  together 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  political  independence  or  se- 
curity of  any  of  the  Parties  is  threatened. 

Article  5. — The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  at- 
tack against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against 
them  all;  and  consequently  they  agree  that,  if  such 
an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them,  in  exercise  of 
the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so 
attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  individually  and  in 
concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  restore  and  maintain  trie  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken 
as  a  result  thereof  shall  immediately  be  reported  to 
the  Security  Council.  Such  measures  shall  be  termi- 
nated when  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
measures  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 


Article  6. — For  the  purpose  of  Article  5  an 
armed  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the  Parties  is 
deemed  to  include  an  armed  attack  on  the  territory 
of  any  of  the  Parties  in  Europe  or  North  America, 
on  the  Algerian  Departments  of  France,  on  the 
occupation  forces  of  any  Party  in  Europe,  on  the 
islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Party  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
or  on  the  vessels  or  aircraft  in  this  area  of  any  of 
the  Parties. 

Article  7. — This  treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall 
not  be  interpreted  as  affecting,  in  any  way  the 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
Parties  which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

Article  8. — Each  Party  declares  that  none  of  the 
international  engagements  now  in  force  between 
it  and  any  other  of  the  Parties  or  any  third  state  is 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  and 
undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  international  en- 
gagement in  conflict  with  this  Treaty. 

Article  9. — The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  Coun- 
cil, on  which  each  of  them  shall  be  represented,  to 
consider  matters  concerning  the  implementation  of 
this  Treaty.  The  Council  shall  be  so  organized  as 
to  be  able  to  meet  promptly  at  any  time.  The 
Council  shall  set  up  such  subsidiary  bodies  as 
may  be  necessary,  in  particular  it  shall  establish 
immediately  a  defense  committee  which  shall 
recommend  measures  for  the  implementation  of 
Articles  3  and  5. 

Article  10. — The  Parties  may,  by  unanimous 
agreement,  invite  any  other  European  state  in  a 
position  to  further  the  pnnciples  of  this  Treaty  and 
to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  to  accede  to  this  Treaty.  Any  state  so  invited 
may  become  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  by  depositing 
its  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  inform  each  of 
the  Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  such  instrument 
of  accession. 

Article  11. — This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  its 
provisions  carried  out  by  the  Parties  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  processes.  The 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  will  notify  all  the  other 
signatories  of  each  deposit.  The  Treaty  shall  enter 
into  force  between  the  states  which  have  ratified 
it  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  the  majority  of  the 
signatories,  including  the  ratifications  of  Belgium, 
Canada,  France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  have  been 
deposited  and  shall  come  into  effect  with  respect 
to  other  states  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  tneir 
ratifications. 

Article  12. — After  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force 
for  ten  years,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  Parties 
shall,  if  any  of  them  so  requests,  consult  together  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Treaty,  having  regard 
for  the  factors  then  affecting  peace  and  security  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area,  including  the  development 
of  universal  as  well  as  regional  arrangements  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security. 

Article  13. — After  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force 
for  twenty  years,  any  Party  may  cease  to  be  a 
Party  one  year  after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has 
been  given  to  the  Government  of  die  United  States 
of  America,  which  will  inform  the  Governments  of 
the  other  parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  notice  of 
denunciation. 
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Article  14.— -This  treaty,  of  which  the  English 
and  French  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Duly  certified  copies 
thereof  will  be  transmitted  by  that  Government  to 
the  Governments  of  the  other  signatories. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  treaty. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area: 
52,426  sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  3,864,- 
000,  compared  with  (1940  census)  3,571,623. 
Chief  cities  (1940  census):  Raleigh  (capital),  46,- 
897;  Charlotte,  100,899.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $255,512,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $225,051,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session,  which 
convened  January  5  and  adjourned  Apnl  23,  au- 
thorized record  appropriations.  A  one  cent  gasoline 
gallonage  increase  was  authorized,  and  popularly 
approved  in  June,  as  part  of  a  multi-million  dollar 
bond  issue  program  for  secondary  road  improve- 
ment. Chain  store  taxes  were  increased,  and  levies 
imposed  on  cooperatives. 

Education  laws  included  increased  school  teach- 
er salaries;  more  funds  for  school  buildings;  large 
appropriations  for  improvement  of  the  state  univer- 
sity and  colleges,  and  for  medical  and  dental 
schools.  A  general  assistance  program  was  enacted 
to  supplement  old-age  and  dependent  children  pro- 
grams: a  new  chila  adoption  law  provided;  and 
State  hospitals  expanded  and  intercounty  hospitals 
authorized.  A  State  personnel  council  was  created 
during  the  session. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  W.  Kerr  Scott;  Lieut. 
Governor,  H.  P.  Taylor:  Secretary  of  State,  Thad 
Eure;  Attorney  General,  Harry  McMullan;  State 
Treasurer,  Brandon  P.  Hodges;  State  Auditor,  Hen- 
ry L.  Bridges. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  A  west  north  centra]  State.  Area: 
70,837  sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  605,- 
000,  compared  with  (1940  census)  641,935.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Bismarck  (capital),  15,496; 
Fargo,  32,580.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $44,858,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $42,285,000. 

Initiation.  The  1949  legislative  session,  which 
convened  January  4  and  adjourned  March  4  au- 
thorized record  appropriations,  including  a  $27 
million  veterans'  bonus,  which  necessitated  addi- 
tional tax  revenues.  Rates  were  increased  on  prop- 
erty taxes  to  finance  the  bonus;  and  on  cigarettes, 
gasoline,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  colored  oleomar- 
garine. The  2-cent  gasoline  increase  will  be  voted 
on  in  1950.  The  sales  tax  was  continued  for  2  more 
years.  Biennial  school  aid  of  $35  million  was  grant- 
ed; school  district  reorganization  authorized;  public 
assistance  and  workmen's  compensation  increased; 
$8  million  of  general  fund  surplus  set  aside  to 
match  federal  Highway  funds;  and  a  new  water 
conservancy  district  added.  A  study  of  government- 
al reorganization  was  authorized  during  the  ses- 
sion. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Fred  G.  Aandahl;  Lieut. 
Governor,  C.  P.  Dahl;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas 
Hall;  Attorney  General,  Wallace  E.  Warner;  State 
Treasurer,  Albert  Jacobson;  State  Auditor,  Berta  E. 
Baker. 


NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES.  The  northern  areas  of  Can- 
ada, extending  north  from  the  provinces  and  Yukon 
to  the  North  Pole.  Area:  1,304,903  square  miles 
(including  51,465  sq.  mi.  of  fresh  water).  It  is 
divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Franklin  (549,253  sq.  mi.),  Keewatin 
(228,160  sq.  mi.)  and  Mackenzie  (527,490  sq. 
•mi.).  Population  (1941  census):  12,028  (1949  est, 
16,000). 

Production.  Mining,  fur  trapping,  and  reindeer 
herding  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  estimated  value  of  mineral  produc- 
tion in  1948  was  $4,267,485,  the  value  of  gold 
amounting  to  $3,556,875.  Petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  silver  are  also  produced.  There  were  482,420 
pelts  taken  in  the  season  1947-48,  valued  at  $1,- 
872,302.  Marketed  value  of  fish  in  1947  amounted 
to  $530,948.  In  the  Mackenzie  Valley  are  593  square 
miles  of  arable  land  possible  of  economic  exploita- 
tion, in  spite  of  high  freighting  and  other  costs. 

Government.  A  Territorial  Council,  consisting  of 
a  commissioner,  deputy  commissioner,  and  5  coun- 
cillors appointed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil, controls  the  administration  of  the  Territories. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
Commissioner,  H.  L.  Keenleyside.  See  CANADA. 

NORWAY.  A  European  kingdom  occupying  the 
western  and  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  Capital,  Oslo.  King,  Haakon  VII,  who 
was  born  in  1872  and  was  elected  to  the  throne  by 
the  Storting  (Parliament)  Nov.  18,  1905.  Premier, 
Einar  Gerhardsen.  Norway  holds  sovereignty  over 
Svalbard  ( Spitzbergen  and  adjacent  islands )  in  the 
Arctic  Sea,  240  miles  distant  from  the  Norwegian 
coast.  Norway  also  asserts  sovereignty  over  unin- 
habited Jan  Mayen  Island  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
certain  uninhabited  areas  in  the  Antarctic. 

Area  and  Population.  Covering  an  area  of  124,556 
square  miles  (land  area,  119,148  sq.  mi  ),  Norway 
proper  had  3,181,000  inhabitants  on  July  1,  1948, 
by  official  estimate.  Vital  statistics  (rate  per  1,000) 
in  1948:  births,  206;  deaths,  8.8;  marriages,  92. 
Chief  cities  (1948  pop.  est.):  Oslo  (within  new, 
extended  city  limits),  418,000;  Bergen,  108,900; 
Trondheim,  56,400,  Stavanger,  49,200. 

Production.  Agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  indus- 
try, fishing,  and  whaling  are  the  principal  occupa- 
tions. Agricultural  production  in  1948  was  well 
above  prewar  levels.  Grain  crops  yielded  350,650 
tons,  the  potato  harvest,  1,450,000  tons.  It  was 
also  a  very  good  year  for  vegetables,  hay,  and 
fruits.  Meat  production  was  70,000  tons, 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  imports  for  1948  were  3,708 
million  crowns;  exports  2,062  million  crowns 
(3,820  million  crowns  and  1,819  million  crowns, 
respectively,  in  1947).  For  the  first  ten  months  of 
1949,  imports  totaled  2,772  million  crowns;  ex- 
ports, 1,703  million  crowns. 

Finance.  In  the  budget  for  1949-50,  revenue  was 
estimated  at  2,541  million  crowns;  expenditure, 
2,531  million  crowns.  On  Jan.  1,  1949,  the  domestic 
debt  amounted  to  13,427  million  crowns;  the  for- 
eign debt  to  1,007  million  crowns.  The  Norwegian 
crown  averaged  U.S.$0.2016  for  1948,  and  was 
quoted  at  U.S.$0.1402  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  of  1949. 

Government.  Under  the  constitution  of  1814,  as 
subsequently  amended,  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  King,  acting  through  a  cabinet  responsible 
to  the  Storting.  The  Storting  consists  of  150  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  years  by  universal  suffrage.  It 
divides  itself  into  two  sections  of  38  and  112,  called 
the  Lagting  and  Odelsting,  respectively.  For  the 
results  of  the  election  of  Oct.  10,  1949,  see  below 
under  The  General  Election. 
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Evvnti,  1949.  The  world  spotlight  focussed  on 
Norway  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  as  this 
smallest  of  northwestern  Europe's  democratic  na- 
tions boldly  took  the  lead  in  rallying  support  for 
the  project  of  a  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  choice 
facing  the  Oslo  government  at  the  start  of  the  year 
was  whether  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  scant  protec- 
tion of  a  Scandinavian  defense  pact  based  on  tra- 
ditional neutrality,  or  to  join  up  with  the  mighty 
Western  powers  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  power- 
ful northeastern  neighbor,  the  U.S.S.R. 

After  five  months  of  exploratory  talks  between 
the  governments  and  military  heads  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  nations,  the  Oslo  conference  of  Jan. 
29-30,  1949,  buried  the  Northern  defense  scheme 
sponsored  by  Sweden.  The  decisive  factor  had  been 
an  unmistakable  warning  from  the  United  States 
that  no  nation  holding  aloof  from  the  North  At- 
lantic pact  project  would  be  eligible  for  arms  aid 
from  that  country.  Sweden  would  rather  rely  on 
her  own  resources  than  be  bound  to  any  great 
power  combination;  Norway,  with  the  experience 
of  April,  1940,  keenly  in  mind,  decided  to  throw 
in  her  lot  with  the  otner  Atlantic  nations. 

In  making  this  decision,  Norway  was  not  left  in 
doubt  one  moment  as  to  the  risks  involved.  Even  as 
the  Oslo  conference  was  still  in  session,  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  on  January  29  delivered  a  note  to  the 
Norwegian  government  pointedly  referring  to  the 
common  border  between  the  two  countries  and 
asking  whether  Norway  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  military  bases  on  her  soil.  Re- 
plying on  February  1,  the  Oslo  government  as- 
sured Moscow  that  Norway,  while  ready  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  of  a  North  Atlantic  defensive 
alliance,  would  never  grant  bases  for  foreign  pow- 
ers unless  attacked  or  subjected  to  threats  of  attack. 
The  Soviets,  on  February  5,  came  back  with  a 
formal  offer  of  a  non-aggression  pact  designed  to 
allay  Norway's  fears  and  to  draw  her  away  from 
the  West,  which  Oslo  politely  but  firmly  turned 
down. 

While  these  diplomatic  exchanges  were  still  in 
progress,  Norway  s  foreign  minister,  Halvard  M. 
Lange,  on  February  5  flew  to  Washington  for  con- 
ferences with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  and 
other  top  officials,  lie  returned  to  his  country  on 
February  11  by  way  of  London. 

Although  no  details  were  made  public,  circum- 
stances indicated  that  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Min- 
ister received  satisfactory  answers  in  Washington 
when  he  inquired  about  Norway's  obligations  and 
rights  under  the  prospective  alliance.  For,  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Oslo,  Lange  let  it  be  known  that 
Norway  would  join  the  pact.  The  national  conven- 
tion of  the  ruling  Labor  Party  endorsed  this  stand 
by  a  vote  of  330  to  35. 

On  March  3,  Norway  formally  requested  and  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  join  the  diplomatic  conver- 
sations on  the  proposed  pact.  Parliament,  on 
March  29,  by  a  vote  of  130  to  13  approved  a  unani- 
mous recommendation  from  the  Defense  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  authorizing  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  sign  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which 
he  did  at  Washington  on  April  4.  Soviet  Russia,  on 
the  same  day,  delivered  a  note  of  formal  protest 
in  Oslo,  but  the  expected  reprisals  did  not  ma- 
terialize. 

Norway  Strengthen!  H«r  Defenses.  Conscious  of  the 
risks  and  responsibilities  assumed  by  her  North  At- 
lantic pact  policy,  Norway  in  1949  took  a  number 
of  important  steps  to  strengthen  national  defenses. 
The  budget  presented  to  Parliament  on  January  14 
listed  the  largest  defense  appropriations  in  the 
country's  history,  totaling  about  $68  million.  Top 


Norwegian  military  officials  met  with  the  American 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  London  on  August  4  to  discuss 
details  of  the  military  organization  resulting  from 
the  North  Atlantic  pact.  A  Danish  military  delega- 
tion, headed  by  Defense  Minister  Rasmus  Hansen, 
arrived  in  Oslo  on  August  19  for  similar  talks.  Spe- 
cial attention  was  given  to  the  strengthening  of 
northern  Norway's  defenses  as  a  result  of  a  tour 
of  inspection  in  that  strategic  area  made  by  De- 
fense Minister  Jens  C.  Hauge  in  June.  The  vast 
network  of  coastal  fortifications  with  which  the 
Germans  had  equipped  the  country  in  1940-45  was 
reconditioned  and  put  in  fighting  trim. 

The  Genera/  Election.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  government's  claim  that 
90  percent,  or  better,  of  the  population  stood  firmly 
behind  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  policy,  the  na- 
tional election  of  October  10  provided  a  conclusive 
answer.  It  was  a  normal  election  year,  but  the  Com- 
munists— who  alone  of  all  major  parties  had  op- 
posed the  Alliance— chose  to  turn  the  poll  into  a 
plebiscite  on  the  government's  foreign  policy.  They 
suffered  a  shattering  defeat,  losing  every  one  of 
the  11  seats  in  the  Storting  which  they  had  held 
since  1945.  But  not  only  the  foreign  policy  of  Pre- 
mier Einar  Cerhardsens  Labor  cabinet  was  vindi- 
cated by  the  poll.  A  substantial  majority  of  the 
voters  also  endorsed  the  governments  mildly  So- 
cialistic program  of  planned  reconstruction  and 
welfare. 

The  Labor  Party's  absolute  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment was  increased  from  76  to  85  seats.  The  Con- 
servatives lost  two  seats,  retaining  23;  the  Liberals 
gained  one,  for  a  total  of  21;  the  Agrarians  ob- 
tained 12  (a  gain  of  two);  and  the  Christian  Peo- 
ple's Party  came  out  with  9  instead  of  8  seats  in 
the  House.  All  parties  except  the  Communists  in- 
creased their  voting  strength  because  of  the  heavy 
turnout  and  the  lowering  of  the  minimum  voting 
age  from  23  to  21  years. 

As  a  direct  sequel  to  the  crushing  defeat  suf- 
fered at  the  polls,  the  Communist  Party  in  late 
October  was  torn  by  serious  internal  strife.  The 
former  secretary  general,  Peder  Furubotn  and 
other  high-ranking  Party  officials  were  expelled  on 
charges  of  "Titoism"  and  "Trotskyism,"  in  a  dra- 
matic "palace  revolution"  October  26. 

— JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE.  The  year  1949  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  year  of  anniversaries  in  Norwegian 
literature.  Again  and  again  the  Norwegian  people 
were  reminded  of  its  rich  national  literature.  Mem- 
orable festivities  marked  the  publishing  of  many 
anniversary  and  jubilee  editions  and  presentation 
of  works  by  dramatists  on  the  stage  and  radio.  But 
the  year  1949  will  also  be  remembered  as  the  year 
when  Norwegian  literature  suffered  a  painful  and 
heavy  loss.  The  greatest  of  Norway's  living  talents, 
Sigrid  Undset,  died. 

It  is  only  natural  to  begin  with  Alexander  Kiel- 
land  whose  centennial  was  celebrated  in  both  writ- 
ten and  spoken  words  at  large  official  meetings  of 
commemoration.  Kielland  remains  one  of  the  great- 
est stylists  in  Norwegian  literature,  through  his  ele- 
gantly phrased  and  strongly  social  and  manly  nov- 
els during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  He 
created  a  tradition  which  is  still  living. 

One  of  Norwegian  literature's  "grand  old  men" 
Johan  Falkberget  celebrated  his  70th  birthday  in 
1949.  He  was  honored  with  a  "people's  gift  of 
160,000  Norwegian  kroner — a  proof  of  the  grati- 
tude the  Norwegian  people  feel  toward  this  author 
who  has  written  some  of  the  most  stirring  narra- 
tives of  nature  and  people,  with  motives  from  Nor- 
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wegian  mining  districts  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Neither  must  we  forget  Arnulf  Overland  whose 
poetry  ranks  with  the  best  in  Norwegian  literature. 
Celebrating  his  60th  birthday,  Overland  is— despite 
his  radicalism  and  earlier  revolutionary  tendencies 
— already  a  "classic"  in  Norwegian  literature. 

Helge  Krog  also  celebrated  his  60th  birthday. 
His  dramas  which  are  a  part  of  the  regular  reper- 
tory in  all  Scandinavian  theaters  carry  on  Henrik 
Ibsen's  and  Gunnar  Heiberg's  rebellious  and  dra- 
matic tradition. 

Pros*.  The  greatest  portion  and  qualitatively  the 
best  of  Norwegian  classic  literature  was  published 
during  a  hectic  three  months  before  Christmas. 
This  short  and  intense  period  of  book  production 
is  undoubtedly  something  peculiar  to  Norway.  At 
any  rate  the  phenomena  is  not  as  pronounced  in 
other  European  countries.  This  condition  naturally 
affects  not  only  the  book  market,  which  seethes  and 
bubbles  with  genuine  and  overpublicized  talents, 
but  also  has  an  effect  on  the  literary  critic  which  is 
not  so  good. 

At  least  four  or  five  authors  of  prose  delivered 
works  which  stand  above  the  voluminous  ordinary 
literature  of  1949.  First  and  foremost  we  have  Finn 
Havrevold  whose  novel  Skredet  (The  Avalanche) 
has  received  unanimous  recognition.  Previously 
Havrevold  had  written  several  good  analytical  nov- 
els, but  he  has  never  been  as  definite  nor  asserted 
himself  with  such  abandon  as  he  has  in  this  new 
book  in  which  he,  with  joy  and  humor,  goes  to 
work  on  the  bourgeois  family  and  lets  a  young 
woman  and  a  young  dramatist  see  through  the 
tyranny,  mendacity,  and  stuffy  hypocrisy  created 
by  the  oppressive  authority  or  patriarchy.  Havre- 
void  lets  the  young  woman  free  herself  of  the  evil 
influence  through  a  masterly  handled  solution  and 
closes  with  an  optimistic  tribute  to  women  who,  in 
his  opinion,  represent  the  really  good  and  construc- 
tive force  in  society. 

Another  young  author  who  has  come  to  the  fore 
this  last  year  is  Kare  Holt.  In  his  novel  Det  store 
veiskillet  (The  Great  Crossroads),  he  goes  back 
to  the  9th  of  April,  1940,  when  the  Germans  came 
as  conquerors  to  Norway.  It  is  a  very  convincing 
psychological  story  of  human  reaction  or  perhaps 
many  human  reactions.  The  author  puts  this  one 
young  person  up  against  many  situations  and  shows 
what  forces  are  activated  and  how  the  choice 
which  all  Norwegian  citizens  faced  on  April  9  has 
been  a  great  crossroads  in  the  Norwegian  mind. 

Aksel  Sandemose,  who  belongs  to  the  elite  of 
Norwegian  prose  writers,  in  his  novel  Alice  Atkin- 
son og  hennes  elskere  (Alice  Atkinson  and  Her 
Lovers),  gets  his  theme  from  the  war  and  the  Ger- 
man occupation,  through  letters  which  a  young 
Norwegian  flier  writes  after  the  liberation  of  Nor- 
way, and  unfolds  an  unusual  triangle  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  espionage.  The  novel  is  filled  with  fan- 
tastic and  grotesque  situations  and  is  spiced  with 
criminology  of  a  high  literary  standard  which 
makes  the  book  unusually  exciting. 

One  book  which  is  in  a  class  by  itself  when  it 
comes  to  history  and  origin  is  the  strange  Fetter 
Moens  dagbok  (Diary  of  Fetter  Moen),  in  which 
a  Norwegian  imprisoned  in  Oslo  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation  reveals  his  innermost  thoughts  and 
feeling.  Its  tensely  dramatic  and  ruthlessly  honest 
form  has  made  a  strong  impression  on  a  large  pub- 
lic, especially  those  who  had  somewhat  similar 
experiences  during  the  war.  A  diary  written  in  se- 
crecy in  jail  is  a  deeply  stirring  proof  of  the  spirit 
of  resistance  which  characterized  the  patriots  dur- 
ing these  difficult  vears.  Another  novel  from  the 
war  years  is  Nils  Johan  Rud's  Vi  var  jordem  elskere 


(We  Were  Lovers  Of  The  Soil)  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  many  great  difficulties  facing  the  re- 
turning soldier. 

Among  the  very  young  authors,  Sigurd  Evensmo 
has  delivered  a  remarkable  work  with  his  novel 
Flaggermusene  (The  Bats),  the  story  of  a  young 
Norwegian  journalist's  development  during  the 
years  between  the  two  world  wars.  Magne  Nybakk 
in  his  book  Opne  ditt  hjerte  (Open  Your  Heart) 
gives  a  precise  and  excellent  psychological  picture 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  country  districts  of  Nor- 
way. Inge  Krokann  has  also  given  a  stirring  and 
genuine  description  of  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  the  mountain  peasants  in  his  book  Ut  av  skuggan 
(Out  of  the  Shadow).  Among  authors  making  their 
debut  in  1949  Ingvald  Svinsaas,  Borch  Breien  and 
EihV  Skogstad  Aamo  deserve  mention. 

The  aging  poet  Herman  Wildenvey  uses  his 
youth  as  a  theme  in  his  prose-narrative  En  lykkelig 
tid  (A  Happy  Time)  and  describes  it  as  being  in 
many  ways  irresponsible  and  bohemian.  A  book 
which  deals  with  the  criminal  problem  within  the 
framework  of  international  politics  is  Torolf  El- 
ster's  Hvem  Gir?  (Who  Gives?),  a  very  exciting 
and  well-written  novel  with  rich  and  strange  ex- 
periences. 

Knut  Hamsun,  who,  as  Sigrid  Undset  was  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and  who  has  written  some  of 
the  best-known  books  in  world  literature,  has  pub- 
lished a  book  which,  as  he  himself  says,  is  his  last. 
It  is  called  Pd  gjengrodde  stier  (On  Overgrown 
Paths)  and  deals  to  a  great  extent  with  the  legal 
prosecution  against  him  after  the  liberation.  Ham- 
sun was  a  Nazi  and  let  the  Germans  freely  use  his 
name  in  their  propaganda  and  he  himself  made  a 
propaganda  trip  during  the  war  to  visit  Hitler.  In 
his  own  unequalled  style,  he  describes  the  happen- 
ings during  the  war,  but  he  does  not  succeed  in 
altering  the  general  impression  he  wants  to  give 
that  he  was  fooled  by  those  who  surrounded  him. 
However,  the  book  explains  somewhat  the  back- 
ground for  his  reactions. 

Finally,  in  the  long  list  of  prose  works,  should 
be  mentioned  the  very  representative  anthology  of 
Norwegian  literature  Det  beste  leg  har  skrevet 
(The  Best  I  Have  Written).  In  this  book  33  au- 
thors have  collaborated  in  choosing  what  in  their 
own  opinion  is  their  best  work.  The  anthology  is 
edited  by  Eli  Krog. 

There  are  some  short-story  writers  that  ought  to 
be  mentioned  like  Ole  Oppen  with  his  Aften  i  mars 
(Evening  in  March);  Agnar  Mykle  with  Taustigen 
(The  Rope  Ladder)  and  Haavard  Haavardsholm 
with  Den  som  ler  (He  Who  Laughs).  They  are  all 
promising  fiction  writers.  Of  course,  the  master  of 
the  short  story  in  the  Norwegian  language  is  un- 
doubtedly Arthur  Omre,  whose  collection  of  sto- 
ries Stort  sett  pent  vser  (Generally  Fair  Weather) 
has  been  published  in  a  second  edition — something 
unusual  for  Norwegian  short  stories. 

Pottry.  Norwegian  poetry  has  hardly  flourished  as 
much  as  during  the  last  decade.  Several  new  talents 
have  appeared,  but  the  new  generation  has  pro- 
duced no  great  lyric  poet  such  as  0verland,  Olaf 
Bull,  or  Wildenvey.  However,  some  poets  have 
appeared  this  last  year  who.  represent  something 
new  and  international.  First  of  all,  Paal  Brekke,  a 
disciple  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  whose  collection  of  poems 
Skygcefektning  (Shadow  Fencing)  has  created  a 
lot  of  discussion,  as  everything  new  generally  does 
in  a  country  with  few  and  strong  literary  traditions. 
Of  the  young  poets,  Carl  Keilhau  deserves  mention 
for  his  book  Til  minne  om  idag  (In  Memory  of 
Today).  He  is  academic,  strong,  and  artistic  but 
takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  life.  Ragnvald  Skrede 
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has  in  Trass  i  alt  (Despite  Everything)  reached  a 
firm,  manly  style  and  the  contents  reveal  a  mature 
man  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Tarjei  Vesaas 
and  Rolv  Thesen  in  their  collection  of  poems  show 
great  talent  in  interpreting  the  individuality  of  the 
Norwegian  mind.  Last  but  not  least,  Einar  Skjeeraa- 
sen  should  be  mentioned.  In  his  Danse  mi  vise, 
grate  mm  sang  (Lively  My  Ballad,  Tender  My 
Song),  he  has  made  a  definite  impression  as  a  poet 
of  modern  ballads.  As  Hans  Bj0rli  who  has  pub- 
lished a  collection  Men  stjtt  kom  nye  varer  (There 
Was  Always  a  New  Spring),  Skjaeraasen  sings  the 
melodious  songs  of  the  great  forests  and  gives  us 
pictures  —  little  gems  of  beautiful  poetry  —  of  life 
as  it  is  lived  by  the  people  in  the  great  Norwegian 
forest  provinces. 

Th*ot«r.  It  is  a  true  and  sad  fact  that  the  Norwe- 
gian drama  has  not  brought  forth  any  new  recruits 
despite  its  tradition.  The  performance  of  Helge 
Krog's  dramas  (he  is  the  only  remaining  Norwe- 
gian dramatist  of  importance;  showed  how  wide 
is  the  gap  between  the  brilliant  style  and  stage- 
craft of  this  dramatist  and  the  few  and  not  very 
successful  Norwegian  attempts  among  the  younger 
crop.  The  Norwegian  National  Theater  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary  with  Ibsen,  Bj0rnson,  Heiberg, 
Nordahl  Grieg,  and  Krog,  but  here  ended  the  rep- 
resentative list  of  dramatists  in  Norway.  One  ex- 
ception is  Johan  Borgen  who  has  wntten  a  few 
plays  filled  with  genuine  dramatic  sense  of  the 
theater. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  add  that  Norwe- 
gian literature  in  1949  did  not  give  us  that  or  those 
great  authors  we  had  hoped  for,  but  it  is  equally 
important  that  Norwegian  literature  has  shown  it 
is  still  living  and  full  of  tender  and  life-giving  im- 
pulses. The  fall  season  of  1949  also  produced  a 
number  of  excellent  translations  from  the  United 
States,  England,  and  other  European  countries.  We 
nourish  the  hope  that  when  we  have  the  difficult 
years  of  occupation  far  enough  behind  us  and  our 
lives  have  been  firmly  settled  in  the  folds  of  peace 
and  democracy  we  can  again  contribute  to  the  great 
literature  of  the  world.  —  GUNNAR 


NOVA  SCOTIA.  An  eastern  maritime  province  of 
Canada.  Area:  21,068  square  miles,  of  which  20,- 
743  square  miles  are  land  area  and  325  square 
miles  fresh  water.  Population  (  census  1941)  :  577,- 
962  (est.  pop.  1949),  645,000.  Religious  affiliations 
include  (1941):  Roman  Catholic,  188,944;  United 
Church,  124,301;  Anglican,  103,393;  Baptist,  89,- 
272;  Presbyterian,  47,415.  In  1947  there  were  19,- 
263  live  births,  6,009  deaths,  and  5.861  marriages. 
Education  (1946-47):  137,731  students  enroled  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Chief  cities:  Halifax  (< 
ital),  70,488  inhabitants  in  1941;  Sydney,  28,<f 
Glace  Bay,  25,147. 

Production.  The  gross  value  of  agricultural  output 
in  1948  was  $46,715,000.  Value  of  field  crops  in 
1948  totaled  $23,223,000  from  524,000  acres.  Chief 
field  crops  (1948):  oats  2,452,000  bu.;  potatoes 
2,772,000  cwt.;  field  roots  2,458,000  cwt.;  hay  and 
clover  814,000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1,  1948): 
192,000  cattle,  32,100  horses,  47,800  swine,  130,- 
700  sheep,  and  1,870,700  poultry. 

In  the  1947-48  season  fur  felt  production  was 
valued  at  $622,617;  fisheries  production  in  1947 
amounted  to  $26,658,915.  A  total  of  6,068,000  Ib. 
of  creamery  butter  was  produced  in  1948.  Poultry 
meat  and  eggs  had  an  estimated  total  farm  value 
of  $8,360,000  in  1948.  The  1948  fruit  crop  was 
valued  at  $1,875,000.  Value  of  lumber  sawed  at 
653  mills  totaled  $18,014,263  in  1947.  Coal  is  the 
principal  mineral  product  (6,430,991  tons  in 


1948);  total  mineral  production  being  valued  at 
$56,400,245. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1948, 
ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  $33,502,015  ( 1949 
est.  $34,467,749);  expenditure  $27,335,602  (1949 
est.  $32,099,171).  Net  direct  and  indirect  debt 
(1946)  totaled  $98,904,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  latter  comprising  37 
members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  popular 
vote  ( 28  Liberals,  7  Progressive  Conservatives,  and 
2  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federationists  were 
elected  at  the  provincial  general  election  of  June 
9,  1949).  Ten  members  (appointed  for  life)  in  the 
Senate  and  13  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
represent  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Federal  Parliament  at 
Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Governor,  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy, 
M.B.E.  (appointed  Aug.  12,  1947);  Premier,  An- 
gus L.  Macdonald  (Liberal;  appointed  Sept.  8, 
1945).  See  CANADA. 

NYASALAND.  A  British  protectorate  in  central  Africa. 
Area:  37,374  sauare  miles.  Population  (1947): 
2,219,274,  including  2,316  Europeans  and  3,320 
Asiatics.  Chief  towns:  Zomba  (capital),  Blantyre, 
Lilongwe,  Mlanje,  Salima,  and  Fort  Johnston.  The 
chief  industry  of  the  people  is  agriculture.  Among 
the  important  products  are  tobacco  (1949  crop, 
23  million  Ib. ),  tea,  cotton,  pulse,  groundnuts,  and 
tung  oil.  Imports  include  cotton  goods,  vehicles, 
manufactures  of  wood,  and  timber.  Foreign  trade 
(1948):  imports  £4,789,968;  exports  £4,596,552. 
Budget  estimates  (1947):  revenue  £1,077,865: 
expenditure  £981,441.  Nyasaland  is  administered 
by  a  governor,  aided  by  executive  and  legislative 
councils. 

OATS.  The  oats  production  of  the  United  States  in 
1949  totaled  1,322,914,000  bushels,  according  to 
estimates  made  in  December,  1949,  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Yields  of  the  chief  produc- 
ing States  (in  bushels)  were:  Iowa,  238,222,000; 
Minnesota,  178,272,000;  Illinois,  168,990,000;  Wis- 
consin, 119,884,000;  South  Dakota,  67,988,000; 
Michigan,  56,700,000;  Indiana,  55,825,000;  Ne- 
braska, 49,720,000;  Ohio,  48,024,000;  Missouri, 
43,248,000;  North  Dakota,  36,550,000;  Texas,  34,- 
020,000. 

World  Production.  Estimates  by  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  placed  world  production  in  1949  at 
3,980  million  oushels,  with  an  estimated  world 
acreage  of  130,200,000  acres.  Yields  of  the  principal 
producing  areas  in  1949  (in  bushels)  were:  United 
States,  1,321,100,000;  U.S.S.R.,  775  million;  Can- 
ada, 316,600,000;  France,  215,400,000;  Great  Brit- 
ain, 197,800,000;  Czechoslovakia,  69  million;  Den- 
mark, 65,100,000;  Sweden,  55,800,000;  China,  50 
million;  South  America,  50  million;  Spain,  35  mil- 
lion; Australia,  28  million;  Africa,  25  million;  Tur- 
key, 12  million;  Japan,  7,200,000. 

OHIO.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  41,122  sq. 
mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  7,989,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  6,907,612.  Chief  cities 
(1940  census):  Columbus  (capital),  306,087; 
Cleveland,  878,336;  Cincinnati,  455,610;  Toledo, 
282,349;  Akron,  244,791;  Dayton,  210,718; 
Youngstown,  167,720;  Canton,  108,401.  See  EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1947, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $487,801,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $429,064,000. 
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Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session,  which 
convened  January  3  and  adjourned  July  29,  ap- 
propriated $647  million  for  biennial  general  op- 
eration, school  grants,  and  pensions,  and  an  addi- 
tional $99  million  for  institutional  and  highway 
construction.  The  legislature  also  equalized  prop- 
erty valuations;  increased  local  shares  of  sales  tax 
collections;  changed  the  fiscal  year  to  July  1; 
created  interim  study  commissions  on  taxes,  gov- 
ernmental reorganization,  alcoholism,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance;  established  a  Turnpike  Commission 
for  toll  road  construction;  and  stiffened  penalties 
for  overweight  trucks. 

The  legislature  created  a  department  of  natural 
resources;  tightened  strip-mining  regulations  and 
authorized  local  sanitary  districts;  reclassified  the 
civil  service  system  and  enacted  a  new  salary  scale 
for  state  employees;  liberalized  workmen  s  and 
unemployment  compensation  and  old  age  benefits: 
expanded  welfare  institutions;  rewrote  the  mental 
institution  commitment  law;  and  improved  prison 
facilities.  The  municipal  court  system  was  coordi- 
nated under  a  single  law  and  administrative  pro- 
cedure. 

Officers,  1950.  Governor,  Frank  J.  Lausche;  Lieut. 
Governor,  George  D.  Nye;  Secretary  of  State, 
Gharles  F.  Sweeney;  Attorney  General,  Herbert  S. 
Duffy;  State  Treasurer,  Don  H.  Ebright;  State 
Auditor,  Joseph  T.  Ferguson. 

OIL  AND  GAS  DIVISION.  Under  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  Division  is  authorized  to 
coordinate  and  unify  policy  and  administration 
with  respect  to  the  functions  and  activities  relative 
to  oil  and  gas  carried  on  by  the  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government;  to 
serve  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  petroleum  industry; 
to  serve  as  liaison  agency  of  tne  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  relations  with  the  appropriate  State  oil 
and  gas  bodies;  and  to  review  technological  devel- 

rents  in  the  field  of  petroleum  and  synthetic  hy- 
arbon  fuels  and  coordinate  Federal  policy  with 
respect  thereto.  It  also  assists  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  administering  the  Connally  law,  which 
prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  of  petroleum  or  its  products  produced 
in  excess  of  the  amount  permitted  by  State  law. 

OKLAHOMA.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  70,- 
057  sq.  mi.  Population  ( 1949  estimate ) :  2,302,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  2,336,434.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Oklahoma  City  (capital), 
204,424;  Tulsa,  142,157.  See  EDUCATION,  MINER- 
ALS AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $199,660,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $191,959,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  4  to  May  27,  and  in  special 
session  from  November  28  to  December  22.  Record 
biennial  appropriations  of  $142,500,000  from  gen- 
eral funds  were  approved;  the  gasoline  tax  was  in- 
creased one  cent  for  rural  roads;  drivers'  license 
fees  were  increased,  and  certain  gaming  devices 
were  legalized  and  licensed.  A  record  $50  million 
went  to  public  schools,  and  appropriations  were 
raised  for  colleges  and  universities  and  mental 
institutions.  Highways  received  $13  million  from 
general  funds.  State  and  county  officials  received 
pay  boosts. 

The  legislature  also  enacted  a  traffic  code,  a 
safety  program,  Statewide  speed  limits,  and  stricter 
truck  regulations;  continued  the  turnpike  com- 


mission: reorganized  the  board  of  agriculture, 
adopted  a  purchasing  system,  and  approved  classi- 
fication of  prisoners.  The  legislature  expanded 
health  and  welfare  programs  generally,  including 
special  training  of  handicapped  children;  adopted 
the  reciprocal  support  of  dependents,  several  inter- 
state crime  control  acts,  ana  the  southern  regional 
education  compact;  approved  bill-drafting  facilities 
and  reorganized  the  legislative  council.  The  voters, 
on  September  27,  defeated  a  prohibition  repeal 
amendment  but  approved  a  $36  million  bond  issue 
for  institutions.  The  special  session  allocated  these 
funds. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Roy  J.  Turner;  Lieut. 
Governor,  James  E.  Berry;  Secretary  of  State, 
Wilburn  Cartwright;  Attorney  General,  Mac  Q. 
Williamson;  State  Treasurer,  John  D.  Conner;  State 
Auditor,  A.  S.  J.  Shaw. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  Finland,  host  for  the  Summer 
Games  of  the  XV  Olympiad  in  1952,  pushed  plans 
to  make  the  contests  the  most  attractive  in  history. 
Enlargement  of  its  athletic  plants,  including  rais- 
ing the  capacity  of  its  present  Olympic  Stadium 
from  60,000  to  78,000,  already  is  under  way  and 
the  building  program  will  make  it  possible  for  all 
events  to  be  conducted  within  the  city  limits  of 
Helsinki.  The  Winter  Games  are  scheduled  for 
Oslo,  Norway. 

The  International  Olympic  Committee  met  at 
Rome  in  April  and  voted  to  hold  the  1956  Summer 
Olympics  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  the  Winter  con- 
tests going  to  Cortina,  Italy. 

— THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

ONTARIO.  A  Canadian  province  lying  between  Que- 
bec on  the  east  and  Manitoba  on  the  west.  Area, 
412,582  square  miles,  including  49,300  square  miles 
of  fresh  water.  Population  ( 1949  estimate) :  4,411,- 
000,  compared  with  (1941  census)  3,787,655. 
Principal  religious  denominations  (1941)  were. 
United  Church  1,073,425,  Roman  Catholic  882,- 
369,  Anglican  815,413,  Presbyterian  433,708,  Bap- 
tist 192,915,  and  Lutheran  104,111.  In  1947  there 
were  108,853  live  births,  41,619  deaths,  and  44,- 
056  marriages.  Education  ( 1946-47):  815,287  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges.  Chief 
cities  (1941  census):  Toronto  667,457,  Hamilton 
166,337,  Ottawa  154,951,  Windsor  105,311,  Lon- 
don 78,264,  Kitchener  35,657,  Sudbury  32,203, 
Brantford  31,948,  Fort  William  30,585,  St.  Cath- 
arines 30,275,  Kingston  30,126,  Timmins  28,790, 
Oshawa,  26,813. 

Production.  The  gross  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction for  1948  was  $733,727,000.  Gross  farm 
value  of  major  field  crops  produced  on  9,139,000 
acres  in  1948  amounted  to  $369,349,000.  Chief 
field  crops  in  1948  (in  bushels):  oats  76,728,000, 
wheat  27,174,000,  barley  7,778,000,  fall  rye  2,751,- 
000,  dry  beans  1,402,000,  soy  beans  1,824,000, 
mixed  grains  47,672,000,  shelled  com  12,120,000. 

Also  harvested  in  1948  were  12,222,000  cwt.  of 
potatoes,  9,757,000  cwt.  of  field  roots,  and  197,000 
tons  of  sugar  beets.  Livestock  (June  1,  1948): 
2,869,600  cattle,  423,000  horses,  1,768,800  swine, 
575,500  sheep,  25,395,000  poultry.  The  total  val- 
ue of  poultry  meat  and  eggs  was  $96,702,000  in 
1948.  Fruit  grown  was  valued  at  $15,279,000.  Fur 
production  (1947-48)  was  valued  at  $8,132,455. 
Dairy  products  included  74,462,000  Ib.  of  creamery 
butter  and  67,520,000  Ib.  of  factory  cheese  in  1948 

Manufacturing.  The  premier  position  in  manufac- 
turing is  maintained  by  Ontario,  with  a  gross  value 
of  products  of  $4,903,473,000  in  1947.  There  were 
11,860  establishments  employing  537,581  persons. 
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Salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $1,037,977,- 
000  and  the  cost  of  materials  was  $2,651,698,000. 

Total  value  of  mineral  production  in  1948  was 
$294,239.673.  Chief  minerals  were:  copper,  240,- 
765,806  lb.,  gold,  2,095,377  fine  oz.,  nickel,  263,- 
479,163  lb. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1948, 
combined  capital  and  ordinary  revenue  totaled 
$242,878,679  (1949  est.  $210,858,250);  expendi- 
ture $208,830,637  (1949  est.  $228,647,421).  Net 
direct  and  indirect  debt  ( 1947 )  amounted  to  $762,- 
451,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  There  is  a  single 
chamber  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  comprising 
90  members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  popu- 
lar vote.  At  the  provincial  general  election  held  on 
June  7,  1948,  there  were  elected  53  Progressive 
Conservatives,  21  Cooperative  Commonwealth 
Federationists  (C.C.F.),  14  Liberals,  and  2  others. 
Ontario  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Parliament 
at  Ottawa  by  24  members  (appointed  for  life)  in 
the  Senate  and  83  elected  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lieutenant  Governor,  Ray  Lawson 
(appointed  Dec.  26,  1946);  Premier,  Leslie  M. 
Frost  (apptd.  May  4,  1949;  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive). See  CANADA. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY.  Retrolental  Fibroplatia.  Recent 
studies  of  eyes  with  this  condition  suggest  that 
multiple  hemiangiomata  distributed  over  the  body 
play  a  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease.  If 
this  hypothesis  is  correct  modified  X-ray  therapy 
applied  to  the  eyes  of  very  premature  infants  whose 
mothers  give  a  history  of  uterine  bleeding  or  other 
systemic  disease  during  pregnancy  might  be  used 
preventively.  It  is  estimated  that  one  third  of  all 
blindness  in  preschool  children  is  due  to  retrolental 
fibroplasia  and  that  the  condition  is  apparently  on 
the  increase.  The  microscope  reveals  a  dense  fi- 
brous tissue  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

A  study  of  the  eyegrounds  by  Candian  of  35  nor- 
mal newborn  babies  showed  interesting  changes. 
All  were  examined  through  widely  dilated  pupils. 
In  26  palor  of  the  disc  was  observed,  in  6  it  ap- 
peared brick  red,  and  in  3  intermediate  in  color. 
Retinal  hemorrhages  were  seen  in  7  cases,  papil- 
ledema  in  6,  and  the  refraction  was  emmetropic  in 
only  2.  Hypermetropia  of  2  to  8  dioptres  was  meas- 
ured. 

Bacteriology.  A  study  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Franklin  of  the 
bacteria  found  on  the  external  surface  of  the  eve- 
lids  of  100  babies,  immediately  after  birth  and  be- 
fore the  cord  was  cut,  showed  that  96  percent  were 
positive.  From  one  to  four  different  organisms  were 
found.  The  staphylococcus,  colon  bacillus,  and  the 
streptococcus  accounted  for  76.5  percent  of  the 
bacteria. 

Antibiotics.  Aureomycin  is  effective  against  some 
of  the  Gram-positive  cocci  and  several  Gram-neg- 
ative bacilli,  also  in  inclusion  conjunctivitis  and 
herpes  simplex.  Aureomycin  borate  may  be  em- 
ployed in  £  percent  solution  locally  and  the  hydro- 
chlorate  intra-muscularly.  Some  improvement  in 
uveitis  has  been  reported  by  this  treatment.  Further 
use  of  streptomycin  in  ocular  tuberculosis  is  re- 
ported by  several  clinicians.  The  best  response  has 
been  observed  in  choroiditis  with  relatively  few 
nodules,  but  the  results  were  less  satisfactory  in 
miliary  choroiditis.  Altitudinal  hemianopsia  was 
once  reported  following  the  injection  of  streptomy- 
cin. There  is  still  considerable  skepticism  as  to  the 
value  of  this  antibiotic  in  intra-ocular  tuberculosis. 

Penicillin  for  severe  ocular  infections:  the  best 


results  are  noted  by  using  massive  doses  systemi- 
cally,  plus  local  instillation  of  vasodilators.  Local 
application  may  be  used  in  addition,  in  the  form  of 
eyedrops.  For  intra-ocular  injection  the  best  solu- 
tion is  a  sterile,  purified  preparation  free  from  pen- 
icillin K.  Penicillin  is  effective,  convenient,  and 
non-toxic  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  but  small 
doses  should  be  given  in  the  early  stages  of  treat- 
ment. 

Retinftis  Pigmentoso.  Some  improvement  in  vision 
in  this  disease  has  been  noted  following  the  injec- 
tion of  15  mg.  of  nicotinic  acid  at  the  optic  foramen 
and  beneath  Tenon's  capsule.  The  drug  acts  to  pro- 
duce a  simple  vase-dilatation  with  increased  blood 
flow,  thus  augmenting  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
tissues. 

According  to  Oxilia,  who  treated  30  cases  by 
the  use  of  placental  tissue  by  Filatov's  method,  im- 
provement noted  was  indisputable.  The  placental 
tissue  was  preserved  and  autoclaved.  Best  results 
were  observed  in  patients  treated  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  when  the  placental  tis- 
sue was  implanted  under  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
extract  injected  intra-muscularly. 

Antihistominics  and  Allergy.  The  use  of  antihista- 
minic  substances  has  found  increasing  favor.  In 
the  troublesome  conjunctivitis  and  dermatitis  which 
so  often  develop  following  the  prolonged  employ- 
ment of  atropine,  great  relief  follows  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pyribenzamine  orally  combined  with  the 
local  application  of  Benadryl  and  permits  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  atropine.  Among  the  antihista- 
minic  drugs,  antistine  is  valuable  in  external  aller- 
gic conditions.  A  0.5  percent  solution  is  harmless 
to  the  cornea  and  other  structures  of  the  eye.  It  is 
well  tolerated  when  taken  orally  and  is  relatively 
free  from  side  effects. 

The  ophthalmologist  would  do  well  to  inquire 
whether  a  patient  is  using  any  antihistaminics  since 
various  disturbances,  especially  from  the  use  of 
Pyribenzamine,  have  occurred.  These  changes  in- 
clude blurred  vision  for  distance  and  near,  corneal 
edema,  alteration  of  the  refraction,  and  lessening 
of  accommodation. 

Dr.  E.  Rosen  reports  upon  the  ocular  complica- 
tions which  followed  mass  vaccination  against 
smallpox  of  some  6  million  people  in  New  York 
City.  The  complications  develop  either  at  once,  or 
within  13  days,  which  is  the  usual  incubation  pe- 
riod for  encephalitis.  The  eye  changes  which  were 
observed  were  interstitial  keratitis,  herpetic  kera- 
titis,  chorio-retinitis,  central  serous  retinopathy, 
thrombophlebitis,  panophthalmitis,  and  weakness 
of  extra-ocular  muscles.  These  changes  are  consid- 
ered due  to  an  allergic  reaction,  the  result  of  over- 
stimulation  of  sympathetic  nerve  centers.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  vaccines, 
serums,  and  other  types  of  protein  therapy  may  in- 
duce severe  ocular  damage. 

Glaucoma.  The  importance  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  primary 
glaucoma  is  daily  becoming  more  appreciated. 
Since  12  percent  of  all  adult  blindness  is  due  to  this 
disease  the  need  for  research  into  the  etiology  is 
apparent.  The  separation  of  cases  into  two  types, 
the  narrow  angle  and  deep  angle  glaucoma,  is  sup- 
ported and  attempts  to  indicate  which  drugs,  and, 
if  necessary,  what  operation  is  most  effective  in 
each  type  clarifies  the  picture  somewhat.  The  war 
gas,  diisopropylfiuorophosphate,  now  marketed  un- 
der the  name  of  fluoropryl,  is  the  most  powerful 
miotic  we  possess,  and  if  well  tolerated,  is  effective 
in  high  intra-ocular  pressure. 

Research  is  badly  needed  in  the  study  of  the  in- 
dividual who  suffers  from  glaucoma.  Study  of  his 
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family  history,  metabolism,  endocrine  glands,  vas- 
cular system,  nervous  system,  and  psyche  must  be 
made  in  the  hope  that  eventually  we  may  learn 
what  are  the  underlying,  constitutional  changes 
which  result  in  the  increased  intra-ocular  tension. 

Anesthetics.  Two  percent  Novocain  in  almond  oil 
produces  much  deeper  and  more  prolonged  anes- 
thesia than  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  same 
strength.  Injected  under  the  skin,  it  induces  loss 
of  sensation  almost  immediately,  which  persists  for 
24  to  36  hours,  Used  retrobulbarly  for  cataract  and 
glaucoma  surgery  a  prolonged  anesthesia  persists. 
Motor  nerve  fibers  are  more  affected  than  sensory. 
Pentothal  Sodium,  as  a  general  anesthetic,  has 
made  possible  safer  surgery  on  nervous  and  ap- 
prehensive patients. 

Instruments  and  Equipment.  A  new  instrument  has 
been  devised  by  Dr.  Conrad  Berens  and  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Tolman,  Engineer,  called  Ocular  Hyper- 
tension Indicator.  It  sells  for  a  very  modest  price 
and  is  made  so  that  the  family  physician  can  easily 
determine  whether  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  in- 
creased. It  does  not  measure  the  pressure  in  milli- 
meters, as  do  the  standard  tenomcters,  but  offers 
the  non-ophthalmologist  an  easy  way  to  detect 
hypertension  and  thus  to  refer  such  patients  to  the 
specialist  without  so  much  loss  of  valuable  time. 
Various  changes  have  been  suggested  in  the  form 
of  integrated  plastic  implants  to  be  inserted  follow- 
ing enucleation.  Better  methods  of  attaching  the 
extra-ocular  muscles  to  the  implant  are  recom- 
mended. In  successful  cases  the  cosmetic  results  are 
excellent. 

In  spite  of  fairly  vigorous  advertising  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  of  contact  lenses  several  ophtnal- 
mologists  have  written  defining  the  field  of  useful- 
ness of  these  lenses.  In  such  conditions  as  kera- 
toconus,  irregular  astigmatism  and  unilateral  apha- 
kia,  for  certain  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  for  factory 
workers,  and  for  actors  contact  lenses  are  a  great 
boon.  Their  use  for  purely  cosmetic  reasons  is  not 
justified.  Careful  centering  of  the  lens  is  highly  im- 
portant. Few  individuals  can  wear  the  lenses  for 
more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time  because  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  eye,  clouding  of  the  fluid,  and  edema  of 
the  cornea.  — EUGENE  M.  BLAKE 

OREGON.  A  Pacific  State.  Area:  96,981  sq.  mi.  Popu- 
lation (1949  estimate):  1,736,000,  compared  with 
(1940  census)  1,089,684.  Chief  cities  (1940  cen- 
sus): Salem  (capital),  30,908;  Portland,  305,394. 
See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finonc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $141,480,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $133,694,000. 

Initiation.  The  1949  legislative  session,  which 
convened  January  10  and  adjourned  April  16, 
faced  requests  for  record  level  appropriations. 
Several  tax  increases  were  made,  revenues  from 
which  will  be  largely  turned  over  to  localities.  The 
gasoline  tax  was  raised  one  cent  and  motor  vehicle 
fees  were  raised,  10  percent  of  the  collections  to 
go  to  cities.  State-collected  liquor  license  fees 
were  boosted  and  the  city-county  share  increased. 

Unemployment  and  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  were  liberalized,  and  an  act  was  adopted 
to  prohibit  racial  and  religious  discrimination  in 
employment.  The  legislature  also  enacted  civil  de- 
fense legislation  and  the  interstate  program  for 
care  of  women  criminals.  Important  interim  com- 
mittees were  created  on  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion, public  assistance  financing,  and  public  schools. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Douglas  McKay;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Earl  T.  New- 


bry;  Attorney  General,  George  W.  Neuner;  State 
Treasurer,  Walter  J.  Pearson;  State  Auditor,  Earl  T. 
Newbry. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COOPERA- 
TION (OEEC).  The  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  in  Paris,  France,  is  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration's  working  part- 
ner in  the  European  Recovery  Program.  The  re- 
sponsibilities given  OEEC  by  the  Governments  of 
the  ERP  countries  are  in  line  with  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  Marshall  Plan.  In  his  now  famous 
speech  at  Harvard  University,  June  5,  1947,  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  George  Marshall, 
said:  "It  would  be  neither  fitting  nor  efficacious  for 
this  Government  ( that  of  the  United  States )  to  un- 
dertake to  draw  up  unilaterally  a  program  designed 
to  place  Europe  on  its  feet  economically.  This  is  the 
business  of  the  Europeans." 

The  OEEC  is  the  instrument  through  which  the 
ERP  nations  carry  out  their  part  of  the  task. 
Through  OEEC  the  primary  responsibility  of  these 
nations  for  their  recovery  is  recognized  and  made 
effective.  In  the  same  Harvard  speech,  Secretary 
Marshall  expressed  the  hope  that  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  would  participate  in  the  proposed 
plan;  he  said:  "The  program  should  be  a  joint  one, 
agreed  to  by  a  number,  if  not  all,  European  na- 
tions." The  refusal  of  Russia  and  her  satellites  to 
take  part  is  now  history.  After  their  withdrawal, 
June  27,  1947,  however,  the  free  European  nations 
met  in  Paris  to  consider  a  program.  In  addition  to 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  fourteen  coun- 
tries (Austna,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Ireland 
Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  the  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Turkey) 
participated. 

The  conference  opened  July  12,  1947,  with  the 
British  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Bevin,  as  chairman. 
It  adjourned  after  four  days,  having  set  up  the 
Committee  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  to 
prepare  a  report  for  transmission  to  the  United 
States  Government.  The  report  was  submitted  in 
October,  1947,  and  was  part  of  the  background  ma- 
terial made  available  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  its 
preparation  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948. 
The  historical  significance  of  this  report  should  not 
be  overlooked.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  these 
several  nations  of  Europe  had  worked  out  a  joint 
program  for  their  common  economic  welfare.  Trade 
secrets,  heretofore  held  sacred  by  the  individual 
nations,  had  been  exchanged  freely.  Century  old 
barriers  of  prejudice  and  practice  had  been  coura- 
geously eliminated. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  became  law  April  3, 
1948.  The  countries  participating  in  CEEC  met  im- 
mediately in  Paris  and  the  Convention  setting  up 
OEEC  on  April  16  was  signed.  Its  functions  are  of 
three  kinds:  to  obtain  increased  economic  coopera- 
tion between  participating  countries;  to  facilitate 
and  supervise  the  carrying  out  by  the  member  na- 
tions of  their  undertakings  and  their  national  pro- 
grams; and  lastly  to  assist  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  putting  into  effect  its  program  of  aid  to 
Europe. 

The  general  obligations  contained  in  the  Conven- 
tion concern  the  undertakings  given  individually  by 
the  participating  countries  and  the  efforts  to  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  economic  cooperation  and 
mutual  aid.  In  the  former  sphere,  each  country  un- 
dertook to  develop  its  national  production,  to  sta- 
bilize its  currency,  to  balance  its  budget  and  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  its  available  manpower.  In 
the  sphere  of  cooperation,  the  participating  Euro- 
pean countries  agreed  to  draw  up  joint  general  pro- 
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grams  as  often  as  might  be  necessary  to  develop 
their  trade  as  widely  as  practicable,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  to  set  up  a  system  of  multilateral  payments 
as  soon  as  possible.  Finally,  they  proposed  to 
strengthen  their  mutual  economic  links,  in  partic- 
ular by  the  establishment  of  customs  unions.  Apart 
from  tnese  objectives,  the  contracting  Governments 
envisaged  cooperation  with  other  countries,  in  or- 
der to  overcome  existing  obstacles  to  the  expansion 
of  international  trade. 

In  order  to  achieve  Its  essential  aims,  OEEC  has 
outlined  a  program  based  upon  the  following: 

(a)  A  strong  production  effort  by  each  of  trie  par- 
ticipating countries. 

(b)  The  creation  and  maintenance  of  internal  fi- 
nancial stability. 

( c )  The  development  of  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween the  participating  countries. 

( d )  A  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  participating 
countries'  deficit  with  the  American  continent, 
particularly  by  increased  exports. 

The  course  of  action  to  be  followed  has  been  re- 
stated but  these  four  points  remain  the  kernel  of 
European  recovery.  The  OEEC  operates  through  a 
Council,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Committee  and 
by  what  are  known  as  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Technical  Committees.  Briefly,  the  Horizontal  Com- 
mittees aro  responsible  for  studies  of  specific  eco- 
nomic problems  covering  the  member  countries. 
They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Programmes  Committee  is  responsible  for 
drawing    up    the    programmes    on    production, 
equipment  and  investment. 

(b)  The  Trade  Committee  studies  the  problems  of 
trade  between  participating  countries   and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  nonparticipating  countries. 
It  is  concerned  with: 

1.  The  importance  of  the  European  market 
and  of  foreign  markets  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  supplies  and  of  outlets. 

2.  General  trends  of  trade  concerning  partic- 
ipating countries. 

3.  The  trade  policy  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries. 

(c)  The  Payments  Committee  studies  intra-Euro- 
pcan  payments  mechanisms,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  financial  plans  to  promote  trade  be- 
tween Members. 

(d)  The  Manpower  Committee  is  empowered  to 
make  any  suggestion  to  promote  the  fullest  and 
most  advantageous  employment  of  manpower. 
The  Vertical   Technical   Committees   are   more 

specialized.  They  are  assigned  the  task  of  examin- 
ing and  studying  specific  branches  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. In  practice  it  is  their  duty  to  collect  all  in- 
formation   (statistical   and  otherwise)    relating  to 
production  and  trade  as  regards  a  given  raw  ma- 
terial, basic  product  or  service.  They  are.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Committee,  Agricultural  Machinery 
Sub-Committee;    Coal    Committee;    Electricity 
Committee;  Oil  Committee;  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
mittee;  Raw  Materials  Committee;   Machinery 
Committee;     Non-Ferrous    Metals    Committee; 
Chemical  Products  Committee;  Timber  Commit- 
tee; Pulp  and  Paper  Committee;  Textiles  Com- 
mittee; Inland  Transport  Committee;  Maritime 
Transport  Committee;  Tourism  Committee;  Ex- 
change of  Technical  Information  Committee. 
All  decisions  of  the  OEEC  are  unanimous.  Close 
contact  is  maintained  with  EC  A  through  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Representative  in  Paris.  EGA  observ- 
ers attend  all  meetings  of  the  technical  committees, 
thus  participating  in  all  planning  from  the  earliest 
stages.  OEEC  is  a  permanent  organization.  When 
the  ERP  countries  signed  the  OEEC  Convention 


they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  economic  co- 
operation to  which  they  fixed  no  time  limit. 

What  OEEC's  role  will  be  after  Marshall  Aid 
ends  in  1952  depends,  of  course,  upon  world  de- 
velopments. It  is  today,  however,  a  living  proof  of 
the  ability  of  peace-loving  nations  to  "get  along" 
and  work  together  toward  a  goal  of  mutual  benefit. 
The  accomplishments  of  OEEC  to  date  have  been 
magnificent.  The  total  output  of  goods  and  services 
in  1949  for  the  ERP  countries  was  about  25  percent 
above  that  of  1947,  and  exceeded  the  prewar  level; 
the  expansion  is  continuing,  and  a  further  increase 
of  about  10  percent  should  be  possible  by  1952. 
Both  in  industry  and  m  agriculture,  recovery  has 
gone  much  faster  and  farther  than  in  the  four  years 
after  the  1914-18  war. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES.  The  21  Amer- 
ican republics  are  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality. 
Each  country  has  one  vote  in  the  decisions  taken 
at  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 
The  list  of  member  countries  follows: 


ARGENTINA 

BOLIVIA 

BRAZIL 

CHILE 

COLOMBIA 

COSTA  RICA 

CUBA 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

ECUADOR 

EL  SALVADOR 

GUATEMALA 

HAITI 

HONDURAS 

MEXICO 


NICARAGUA 
PANAMA 

PARAGUAY 

PERU 

UNITED  STATES 

URUGUAY 

VENEZUELA 


The  Organization  accomplishes  its  purposes  by 
means  of: 

1.  The  Inter- American  Conference,  meeting  every 
five  years,  at  which  representatives  of  the  mem- 
ber governments  decide  matters  pertaining  to 
their  relationships  and  to  the  general  action  and 
policy  of  the  Organization; 

2.  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  held  to  consider  problems  of  an 
urgent  nature  and  of  common  interest  to  the 
American  republics  and  to  adopt  decisions  in 
matters  covered  in  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance;  it  is  assisted  by  an 
Advisory  Defense  Committee,  composed  of  the 
highest  military  authorities  in  the  member  coun- 
tries and  meeting  whenever  it  is  considered  ad- 
visable  to   study   questions   of  collective   self- 
defense; 

3.  The  Council  of  the  Organization,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  composed  of  one  Rep- 
resentative of  each  member  nation  especially 
appointed  by  the  respective  governments,  witn 
the  rank  of  Ambassador,  its  function  being  to 
supervise  the  progress  of  the  Organization,  act- 
ing  either   directly   or  through  the   following 
technical  organs: 

Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
with  permanent  headquarters  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  in  Washington; 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists,  and  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council,  the  latter  two 
meeting  periodically  at  places  chosen  by  them- 
selves, 

4.  The  Pan  American  Union,  the  central  and  per- 
manent organ  of  the  Organization,  with  head- 
quarters  in   Washington,   which  performs   the 
duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization and  such  other  duties  as  are  assigned 
to  it  in  other  inter-American  treaties  and  agree- 
ments; 

5.  The  Specialized  Conferences,  meeting  to  deal 
with  special  technical  matters  or  to  develop  spe- 
cific aspects  of  inter-American  cooperation; 

6.  The    Specialized    Organizations,    inter-govern- 
mental organizations  established  by  multilateral 
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agreements  to  discharge  specific  functions  in 

their  respective  fields  or  action. 

Officers  off  tho  Pan  American  Union:  Secretary  Gen- 
eral— Alberto  Lleras  (Colombia);  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General—William  Manger  (United  States); 
Director,  Dept.  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs — 
Amos  E.  Taylor  (United  States);  Director,  Dept. 
of  International  Law  and  Organization — Charles 
G.  Fenwick;  Director  Dept.  of  Cultural  Affairs- 
Jorge  Basadre  (Peru);  Director,  Dept.  of  Admin- 
istrative Services — Lowell  Curtiss  (United  States). 
See  PAN  AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES. 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  Trust  Territory  of  tho.  The  territory 
in  the  Pacific,  formerly  mandated  to  Japan  by  the 
League  of  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  1919  (see  below  under  Government). 
It  comprises  some  2,146  islands,  islets,  atolls,  and 
reefs,  extending  over  an  area  1,200  miles  north  to 
south  and  2,500  miles  west  to  east.  There  are  three 
main  groups:  (1)  Marianas  (less  Guam),  14  is- 
lands, including  Saipan,  Tinian,  Rota;  (2)  Caro- 
lines, 577  islands,  including  Yap,  Koror,  Pelelieu, 
Angaur,  Truk,  Ulithi,  Ponape,  Kusaie;  (3)  Mar- 
shalls  (60  islands),  including  Kwajalem,  Majuro, 
Bikini,  Eniwetok,  Rongerik,  Ujelang.  The  total  land 
area  of  the  Trust  Territory  is  715  statute  square 
miles  and  the  total  over-all  area  of  land  and  water 
is  3,121,722  nautical  square  miles. 

Population.  The  indigenous  population  is  of  the 
Micronesian  race,  except  on  a  few  islands  inhabited 
by  Polynesians,  a  race  closely  akin  to  the  Micro- 
nesian. At  least  three  different  dialects  are  spoken 
in  different  parts  of  the  Trust  Territory.  Total  pop- 
ulation (July  1,  1949):  53,446.  Population  by  dis- 
tricts: Saipan  6,071;  Marshalls  10,802,  Ponape  9,- 
798;  Truk  14,936;  Palau  11,839. 

Education.  In  1948  there  were  152  public  schools 
in  the  Trust  Territory  with  a  total  of  9,411  stu- 
dents. Enrollment  in  the  district  teacher  training 
schools  totaled  313. 

Hoalth.  During  1948  a  total  of  75  dispensaries 
with  a  capacity  of  382  beds  were  maintained  for 
the  use  of  die  indigenous  people.  Schools  for  med- 
ical practitioners,  dentists,  and  nurses  are  main- 
tained on  Guam.  A  medical  officer  makes  regular 
inspection  trips  to  each  island  to  administer  treat- 
ments and  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  local  med- 
ical practitioner.  Persons  requiring  hospitahzation 
are  transported  to  district  headquarters  or  to  Guam 
by  ship.  In  1948  a  medical  survey  ship,  the  U.S.S. 
Whidbey,  was  assigned  to  the  territory.  This  float- 
ing clinic,  which  is  now  proceeding  from  island  to 
island  in  the  area,  makes  possible  the  accomplish- 
ment of  chest  X-rays  for  all  islanders  and  other 
examinations  of  health  and  sanitation  conditions  on 
even  the  most  remote  island. 

Production  and  Trad*.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
Trust  Territory  are  meager  and  for  the  most  part 
the  soil  is  unproductive.  Because  of  the  remote 
location  and  distances  involved  in  inter-island  ship- 
ping the  problem  of  sea  transportation  is  acute.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  revitalize  the  island  econ- 
omy. Total  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1949,  were  valued  at  $2,149,850,  of  which  copra 
accounted  for  $757,428,  handicraft  $87,952,  tro- 
chus  shell  $69,058,  phosphate  $1,202,490,  others 
(charcoal,  fruits,  etc.)  $32,922;  imports  were  val- 
ued at  $1,112,253. 

Govornmont.  In  World  War  II,  beginning  in  early 
1944,  the  islands  comprising  what  is  now  the 
Trust  Territory  were  either  wrested  from  the  Japa- 
nese military  forces  or  were  isolated  from  further 
effective  participation  in  the  war.  From  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Japanese  until  July  18,  1947, 


these  islands  were  under  military  government  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Navy.  On  that  date  the 
President  of  the  United  States  approved  the  trus- 
teeship agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (former 
Japanese  mandate).  The  President,  also  on  July  18, 
by  Executive  Order  9875  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  the  responsibility  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory,  on  an  interim 
basis  and  until  such  time  as*  a  civilian  department 
or  agency  should  be  designated  to  have  permanent 
supervision  of  the  government  of  the  area.  The 
present  seat  of  government  for  the  Trust  Territory 
is  at  Guam.  The  Trust  Territory  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration has  been  divided  into  the  following 
districts:  Saipan,  Kwajalem,  Majuro,  Ponape,  Truk, 
Yap,  and  Palau.  In  so  far  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  the 
indigenous  people  of  the  area  have  been  encour- 
aged to  retain  their  traditional  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  their  own  local  affairs.  Legislation  to  provide  an 
organic  act  and  local  citizenship  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory was  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1948  but  no  action  was  taken. 

PAKISTAN.  A  self-governing  Dominion  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Pakistan  was  consti- 
tuted on  Aug.  15,  1947,  in  accordance  with  the 
Indian  Independence  Act  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  July  18,  1947.  The  Dominion  consists 
of  two  blocks  of  territory  separated  by  700  miles 
of  the  territory  of  the  Indian  Union.  The  section 
in  northwest  India  includes  the  former  provinces  of 
Sind,  Baluchistan,  Northwest  Frontier  Piovince, 
and  West  Punjab.  The  northeastern  region  includes 
East  Bengal  and  the  Sylhet  District  of  Assam.  Capi- 
tal, Karachi. 

Area  and  Population.  Pakistan  includes  about  361,- 
007  square  miles,  or  almost  one-fourth  of  the  area 
of  undivided  India.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
70  million,  of  whom  some  50  million  are  Moslems, 
19  million  Hindus,  and  the  remainder  Sikhs  and 
others.  Chief  cities  (1941  census):  Lahore,  671,- 
659  inhabitants;  Karachi,  359,492,  Dacca,  213,218; 
Rawalpindi,  181,169.  Education  is  not  advanced 
and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  high. 

Production.  The  country  is  essentially  agricultural, 
with  an  export  surplus  in  normal  times.  Rice  acre- 
age in  1949  was  estimated  at  21.4  million,  and  rice 
production  at  1,550  million  bushels.  Wheat  produc- 
tion in  1949  was  estimated  at  213.2  million  bushels 
from  10.4  million  acres;  cotton,  989,000  bales  from 
2,704,000  acres;  jute,  3,332,000  bales  from  1,559,- 
000  acres  (bale  of  400  Ib. );  and  tea,  46  million  Ib. 
(est). 

Industry  has  had  to  develop  from  the  beginning, 
for  at  partition  Pakistan,  with  a  near-monopoly  of 
raw  jute  and  abundant  high-grade  cotton,  had  no 
jute  mill  and  no  adequate  cotton  textile  plant.  The 
Government  made  extensive  development  plans, 
and  in  the  final  quarter  of  1948  two  jute  mills  and 
one  textile  mill  were  set  up  and  30  other  compa- 
nies, with  a  total  capital  of  36  million  rupees,  were 
floated.  Coal  production  averaged  above  32,000 
tons  a  month  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949.  Petroleum 
and  water  power  resources  are  good. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Imports  from  April,  1948,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1949  (11  months),  were  £72.5  million;  ex- 
ports £58.7  million.  The  resulting  trade  deficit  was 
more  than  counter-balanced  by  a  large  surplus  in 
the  first  months  after  partition.  India  was  the  larg- 
est source  of  imports  and  the  chief  destination  of 
exports,  with  Great  Britain  second  in  both  respects, 
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and  the  United  States  third,  but  far  behind  in  the 
case  of  imports  to  Pakistan. 

Transportation.  Pakistan  has  a  railway  mileage  of 
more  than  15,000  and  a  highway  mileage  of  about 
50,000.  Pakistan  routes  are  operated  by  two  com- 
panies, Orient  Airways  and  Pak  Air.  The  country 
is  served  by  BOAC  airplanes  and  flying  boats. 

Finance.  Estimated  revenue  for  1949-50  was 
702.5  million  rupees.  Defense  was  expected  to  ab- 
sorb 67  percent  of  this,  as  well  as  271.3  million 
rupees  to  be  borrowed.  By  August,  1951,  Pakistan 
will  have  assumed  her  proportionate  share,  about 
$1,000  million,  of  the  public  debt  of  undivided 
India,  with  an  annual  debt  charge  of  $60  million. 
The  backing  for  Pakistan's  currency,  put  into  cir- 
culation Apr.  1,  1948,  was  almost  entirely  sterling 
securities  and  Indian  rupee  securities. 

Government.  The  legislative  body  remains  that  of 
the  date  of  partition,  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In 
March,  1949,  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  given 
the  task  of  framing  a  constitution.  Governor  Gen- 
eral, Khwaja  Mazimudden;  Prime  Minister,  Liaquat 
Ali  Khan. 

Events,  1949.  Pakistan  achieved  a  moderate  degree 
of  prosperity  in  1949,  but  the  political  scene  was 
dominated  by  the  cold  war  witn  India.  Disagree- 
ment over  Kashmir,  resentment  at  India's  influence 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  spite  of  her  status  as  a 
republic,  and  coolness  toward  Great  Britain  be- 
cause of  alleged  favoritism  toward  India,  were  all 
factors  in  the  deteriorating  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Kashmir  Dispute.  A  United  Nations  Commission 
obtained  a  cease-fire  order  in  Kashmir  in  January, 
1949,  and  Pakistan  and  India  agreed  to  the  holding 
of  a  plebiscite.  The  plebiscite  could  not  be  held, 
however  (see  INDIA,  UNION  OF),  but  in  September 
Pakistan  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  UN  Kashmir 
Commission  that  the  dispute  with  India  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  Pakistanis  maintained  that  the  pleb- 
iscite machinery  was  weighted  in  favor  of  India. 
Pakistan's  acceptance  was  believed  to  have  been 
decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  Azad 
Kashmir  Government,  the  "Free  Kashmir"  regime 
supported  by  Pakistan. 

Conference  on  India.  The  results  of  the  conference 
of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  in  London  April 
22-28,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  republican  India 
could  remain  a  full  member  of  the  Commonwealth, 
were  displeasing  to  Pakistan.  Prime  Minister  Li- 
aquat Ali  Khan  s  statement  after  the  conference 
was  reserved,  but  in  Pakistan  it  was  freely  said, 
even  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself  upon  his  re- 
turn, that  Pakistan  was  "taken  for  granted"  and 
"treated  as  a  camp  follower,"  while  India  was 
uniquely  favored  and  her  "leadership  in  southeast 
Asia'  eulogized. 

In  Pakistan  by  this  time  fear  of  India  had  be- 
come as  strong  a  force  as  fear  of  Russia  in  parts  of 
the  west,  and  by  a  similar  process  of  evolution.  In 
confirmation  of  their  belief  that  Pakistan  was  now 
at  the  mercy  of  their  great  neighbor  and  could  not 
expect  impartial  assistance  from  Great  Britain,  Pak- 
istanis alleged,  with  Finance  Minister  Ghulam  Mo- 
hammed, that  British  investors  were  keeping  out  of 
Pakistan  because  of  their  large  assets  in  India  and 
their  consequent  fears  that  the  Government  of 
India  would  frown  on  the  investment  of  capital  in 
Pakistan. 

fte/ofioni  with  Ofn«r  Countries.  In  the  early  autumn 
a  Russian  trade  mission  arrived  in  Karachi  and 
was  greeted  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of 
warmth.  The  members  of  the  mission  remained 
aloof,  however,  and  refused  all  social  invitations, 
to  the  distaste  of  the  hospitable  Pakistanis.  By  No- 


vember foreign  residents  observed  that  the  former 
enthusiasm  for  a  political  entente  with  Russia  had 
been  chilled  and  that  the  resentment  against  Great 
Britain  over  favors  granted  to  India  appeared  to 
have  diminished. 

Relations  with  Afghanistan  were  marred  by  a 
border  incident  on  June  12.  The  Pakistan  version 
was  that  a  Pakistan  Air  Force  plane  on  its  own  side 
of  the  border  was  fired  at  and  damaged  by  "hostile 
elements"  including  followers  of  the  Fakir  of  Ipi 
and  armed  Afghan  levies.  The  pilot  retaliated  and 
dispersed  the  group.  Afghanistan  insisted  that  the 
incident  occurred  over  Afghan  territory.  Afghani- 
stan's encouragement  of  a  new  state  of  Pukhtuni- 
stan  in  the  region  was  resented  in  Pakistan. 

Devaluation  Avoided.  Pakistan,  alone  among  the 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  decided 
against  devaluation  of  the  rupee  after  Great  Brit- 
ain's devaluation  of  sterling  by  30.5  percent  was 
announced  on  September  18.  Trie  reason  given  was 
Pakistan's  dependence  upon  the  sale  abroad  of  its 
raw  materials,  which  could  not  at  the  time  be  ex- 
panded and  so  would  not  profit  by  devaluation.  At 
the  same  time  vitally  necessary  imports  could  be 
bought  at  no  increase  in  cost. 

The  decision  was  received  in  Pakistan  with 
marked  enthusiasm,  apparently  because  it  was  also 
a  demonstration  of  Pakistan's  ability  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  India  and  Great  Britain.  The  Karachi 
newspaper  Daily  Dawn,  which  was  believed  to  re- 
flect government  opinion  on  most  issues,  said  that 
"The  decision  has  been  prompted  not  so  much  by 
the  popular  pride  in  the  country's  currency  as  by 
her  compelling  economic  interests."  The  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette  put  national  pride  first,  as  follows: 
"The  first  results  .  .  .  have  included  a  psychologi- 
cal reaction  which  has  little  relationship  to  either 
currencies  or  economics.  This  decision  has  been 
widely  interpreted  as  a  most  striking  proof  .  .  . 
of  freedom  from  foreign  control." 

New  Trade  Policy.  Within  a  month  after  the  de- 
cision against  devaluation  was  made,  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  announced  a  new  trade  policy  at  a 
press  conference.  Exports  were  to  be  expanded  ( in 
spite  of  the  statements  made  in  September)  even 
though  their  prices  in  their  chief  markets  (India 
and  Great  Bntain)  were  up  to  44  percent  more. 
Imports  were  to  be  forcibly  contracted  by  the  can- 
cellation of  the  open  general  license  ana  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  more  restricted  system  (except  for 
cotton). 

Even  earlier  than  this  Pakistan  was  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  attract  foreign  capital  for  the  industries 
it  was  compelled  to  develop  (see  YEAR  BOOK  for 
1948,  p.  413).  In  the  spring  and  summer,  when 
relations  with  India  were  at  their  worst,  Great 
Britain  was  criticized  for  its  reluctance  to  invest 
in  Pakistan.  Later  the  Government  took  a  more 
constructive  attitude,  and  on  September  8  the 
Prime  Minister,  inaugurating  Pakistan's  Council  of 
Industries  in  Karachi,  announced  the  formation  of 
an  Industries  Promotion  Corporation  to  stimulate 
the  required  capital  from  both  external  and  internal 
sources  for  the  development  of  27  specific  indus- 
tries, including  jute  and  paper  mills,  heavy  engi- 
neering and  shipbuilding.  The  government  of  East 
Bengal  soon  announced  its  issue  of  capital  stock 
for  the  formation  of  three  companies  to  manufac- 
ture jute,  cotton,  and  paper. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Pakistan  financial 
arrangement  published  August  17  Pakistan  was 
permitted  to  draw  up  to  £  17  million  from  its  ster- 
ling balances  in  1949-1950,  with  additional  grants 
for  the  resettlement  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees. 
— ALZADA  GOMSTOCK 
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PALESTINE.  A  former  British  mandate  (10,640 
square  miles)  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  control  of  which  was  divided  between 
the  new  state  of  Israel  and  the  neighboring  King- 
dom of  Jordan.  This  was  the  outcome  of  the  United 
Nations  November  1947  vote  to  partition  Palestine 
between  Arabs  and  Zionists,  which  was  followed 
by  Arab-Zionist  battles  won  by  the  latter. 

Mediation.  Despite  the  setting  up  in  December, 
1948,  of  a  three-man  Conciliation  Commission  by 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  the  specific  job  of  medi- 
ating remained  with  its  representative,  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche.  Weeks  of  conversations  between  Egyp- 
tian and  Israeli  representatives  resulted  in  an  armi- 
stice agreement  on  February  24.  In  the  meantime 
Israel  launched  an  offensive  across  the  Egyptian 
border  and  shot  down  five  British  reconnaissance 
planes.  The  Egyptian-Israeli  armistice  pa\ed  the 
way  for  two  more — the  Lebanese-Israeli  on  March 
24,  and  the  Jordan-Israeli  on  April  3.  Sharing  no 
border  with  Israel,  Iraq  refused  to  negotiate.  The 
Syrian  talks  were  interrupted  by  General  Zaim's 
coup  d'etat  late  in  March,  but  by  July  an  armistice 
agreement  had  been  signed. 

R«fuge«s.  The  plight  of  almost  a  million  Arab 
refugees.  700,000  of  them  in  camps,  became  in- 
creasingly serious.  UN  and  private  relief  funds 
were  slow  in  coming.  Jewish  immigration  into  Is- 
rael precluded  the  return  of  any  number  to  their 
old  homes,  yet  Israel  did  not  provide  compensation 
for  properties  taken  over  by  the  new  state.  The 
Arab  governments  could  not,  unaided,  absorb  the 
necessary  numbers  without  outside  assistance  and 
did  not  feel  the  problem  was  theirs  alone. 

UN  Economic  Survey  Minion.  Late  in  August,  a  UN 
Economic  Survey  Mission  was  appointed,  headed 
by  Gordon  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Its  task 
was:  ( 1 )  to  promote  the  establishment  of  economic 
conditions  favorable  to  peace;  (2)  to  facilitate 
"the  repatriation,  resettlement,  and  economic  and 
social  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees;  and  (3)  to 
help  the  interested  governments  further  such  meas- 
ures as  were  required  to  overcome  the  dislocations 
caused  by  hostilities.  The  mission  was  apparently 
successful  in  overcoming  Arab  fears  that  any  Amer- 
ican aid  would  really  be  intended  to  develop  Israel 
as  an  industrial  center  on  which  the  predominantly 
agricultural  Arab  states  would  have  to  depend. 

Two  sets  of  recommendations  were  formulated. 
The  first  suggested  a  kind  of  Middle  East  WPA 
with  heads  of  refugee  families  given  jobs  by  the 
spring  of  1950.  The  long-range  recommendations 
proposed  development  of  the  neglected  river  re- 
sources to  provide  water  for  irrigation  and  electric 
power.  As  a  result,  the  UN  General  Assembly's 
Special  Political  Committee  approved  a  $54.9  mil- 
lion program,  for  19  months  beginning  January  1, 
to  employ  652,000  refugee  Arabs  still  in  need.  It 
is  to  be  administered  by  a  new  agency,  the  UN  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  refugees.  In 
addition  to  continuing  direct  relief,  jobs  would  be 
provided  on  five  "pilot"  public-works  projects  in- 
cluding terracing,  afforestation,  good  roads,  and 
moderate-scale  irrigation  projects.  Useful  in  them- 
selves, they  would  also  be  fitted  into  the  long-range 
irrigation  and  reclamation  program. 

Conciliation  Commission.  The  increasing  Arab-Is- 
raeli unwillingness  to  compromise  on  long-term 
agreements  was  reflected  in  a  virtual  stalemate  of 
the  UN  Conciliation  Commission  meeting  at  Lau- 
sanne in  the  spring.  The  chief  problems  were:  Is- 
rael's boundaries,  Jerusalem's  future  status,  and 
the  fate  of  the  Arab  refugees.  Although  the  armi- 
stice agreements  had  set  boundaries,  Israeli  activ- 


ities did  not  calm  Arab  fears  of  Israeli  expansion. 
The  Arabs  agreed  to  support  the  December,  1948, 
resolution  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  for  inter- 
nationalizing Jerusalem.  The  Israelis  said  they 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  this,  but  at  the  same  time 
obviously  intended  to  make  Jerusalem  their  capital. 

When  the  UN  admitted  Israel  in  May,  without 
requiring  any  commitment  on  boundaries,  the  sta- 
tus of  Jerusalem,  or  refugees,  Arab  opposition  grew 
stronger.  Throughout  the  summer  these  stumbling- 
blocks  remained  despite  Israeli  offers  to  accept  100,- 
000  refugees.  At  the  end  of  August  the  Commission 
suspended  its  negotiations.  Israel  and  Jordan's  com- 
mon opposition  to  the  internationalization  of  Jeru- 
salem, at  that  time  divided  between  them,  led  to 
informal  talks  in  the  fall.  The  trend  toward  con- 
ciliation through  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 
directly  and  inevitably  put  a  wedge  between  Jor- 
dan and  the  other  members  of  the  Arab  League. 

Internationalization  of  Jorusalom.  The  UN  General 
Assembly,  on  December  9,  in  a  dramatic  last- 
minute  vote  of  38  to  14  with  7  abstentions,  reverted 
to  its  earlier  decision  to  put  Jerusalem  under  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  The  majority  consisted  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites,  the  Arab  States  and  the 
South  American  countries  following  the  Pope's  di- 
rective. The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  on  the  basis  of  its  cost  and  im- 
practicahty,  because  of  militant  opposition  by  Israel 
and  Jordan.  Within  the  week  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment proclaimed  Jerusalem  its  capital,  in  defiance 
of  the  UN  decision.  The  Parliament  voted  to  hold 
its  next  session  there,  and  the  Foreign  Ministry  and 
other  offices  started  moving  from  Tel-Aviv.  Mean- 
while the  UN  Trusteeship  Council  voted  to  start 
right  away  preparing  a  statute  placing  Jerusalem 
under  international  rule.  (See  also  ARAB  LEAGUE 
AFFAIRS  AND  ISRAEL.) 

Bibliography.  W.  deS.  Aubin,  "Peace  and  Refu- 
gees in  the  Middle  East,"  July,  1949;  M.  Alami, 
"The  Lesson  of  Palestine,"  October,  1949;  Bochen- 
ski  and  Diamond,  "TVA  in  the  Middle  East,"  Jan- 
uary, 1950,  all  in  the  Middle  East  Journal.  F.  E. 
Manuel,  The  Realities  of  American-Palestine  Re- 
lations, Public  Affairs  Press,  1949. 

— DOROTHEA  SEEL  YE  FRANCK 

PALMYRA  ISLAND.  An  atoll  in  the  Pacific  (5°  5'  N. 
and  162°  5'  55"  W.),  960  miles  south  by  west 
from  Honolulu  and  362  nautical  miles  north  of  the 
Equator.  It  comprises  52  small  islets  having  a  total 
area  of  250  acres.  The  island  is  an  important  sta- 
tion on  the  Hawaii-Samoa  air  route. 

PANAMA.  A  Central  American  republic.  Two  moun- 
tain chains  range  the  length  of  the  country,  de- 
scending to  tropical  lowlands  at  the  Caribbean 
and  Pacific  coasts.  The  climate  is  wet  and  tropical, 
with  the  humidity  but  not  the  heat  being  relieved 
somewhat  during  the  dry  season. 

Ar»a  and  Population.  Area:  28,576  square  miles. 
Population  (1948  est.):  746,000.  Principal  cities 
(1940  census):  Panama  City  (capital),  111,893 
inhabitants;  Col6n,  44,393.  It  has  been  estimated 
(1947)  that  65  percent  of  the  total  population  is 
mestizo,  13  percent  Negro,  11  percent  of  Euro- 
pean descent,  9  percent  Indian,  and  2  percent 
other  designations. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15. 
In  1948  there  were  812  elementary  schools  and  47 
pre-schools,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  92,707.  En- 
rolment in  secondary  schools  was  9,336,  and  1,219 
students  attended  the  University  of  Panama.  Or  the 
total  non-Indian  population,  about  70  percent  is 
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literate.  Freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed;  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  predominant  religion. 

Production.  The  economy  of  Panama  rests  on  agri- 
culture and  die  commercial  activities  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  (q.v.).  The  1949  yield  of  rice 
was  estimated  at  1,737,724  quintals,  the  1948  ba- 
nana yield  at  5  million  stems,  the  1948  cacao  crop 
at  about  5  million  lb.t  and  the  1948  coconut  har- 
vest at  18  million.  The  other  principal  crops 
(1947)  were:  abaca  fiber,  11,455,625  lb.;  coffee, 
2.5  million  lb.;  corn,  85.6  million  lb.;  and  sugar, 
171,000  lb. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Total  exports  for  1948  were  valued 
at  10,190.000  balboas;  imports,  60,480,000  bal- 
boas.  ( Balboa  =  U.S.$1.00.)  The  United  States  in 
1947  supplied  78  percent  of  all  imports,  and  took 
85  percent  of  exports. 

Transportation.  The  total  length  of  all  railroad 
lines  is  about  500  miles.  Shipping  under  Pana- 
manian registry  in  1948:  515  vessels  of  2,716,468 
gross  tons.  Panama  is  an  important  center  of  inter- 
national airline  operations  for  South  and  Central 
America.  The  country  has  over  1,000  miles  of  all 
types  of  roads. 

Finance.  Panama's  budget  for  the  1949  fiscal  year 
was  set  at  $32,375,537  for  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. Deposit  money  in  June,  1949,  amounted  to 
25,600,000  balboas.  The  retail  food  price  index 
(October,  1939/June,  1940-100)  was  183  in 
July,  1949. 

Government.  Panama  is  a  republic  of  9  provinces 
and  1  Intendencia.  The  constitution  presently  in 
effect  dates  from  Maich,  1946,  and  provides  for  a 
unicameral  legislature,  the  National  Assembly,  with 
deputies  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  for  4-year 
terms.  The  President  is  elected  for  a  4-year  term, 
and  may  not  succeed  himself.  Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias 
Madrid  was  sworn  in  as  President  on  Nov.  25,  as 
a  result  of  a  coup  d'etat  (see  Events  below). 

Events,  1949.  The  executive  position  in  Panama 
was  the  center  of  national  attention  throughout  the 
year,  with  presidents  and  ex-presidents  arriving 
and  departing  in  hasty  despatch. 

Unsuccessful  Revolution.  Thoroughly  occupied  with 
an  increasingly  critical  economic  condition  the 
government  found  itself  confronted  with  a  revolu- 
tionary plot  in  April.  A  government  decree  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Assembly  on  April  25, 
placed  the  country  under  a  state  of  siege  and 
suspended  individual  guarantees.  Apprehended  im- 
mediately was  Harmodio  Arias  Madrid,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  along  with  many  others.  He 
was  later  cleared  by  investigation  and  released 
provisionally  in  June.  Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias  Madrid, 
brother  of  Harmodio,  and  himself  an  ex-President, 
was  also  arrested  as  one  of  the  conspirators.  Two 
months  after  the  plot  was  uncovered  the  govern- 
ment imposed  a  partial  censorship  over  press  and 
radio  that  prohibited  the  dissemination  of  any  news 
of  the  plot,  its  participants,  and  governmental  in- 
vestigatory activities  without  prior  approval  by  the 
authorities. 

Interlude  On  July  28,  President  Domingo  Diaz 
Arosemena  temporarily  resigned  from  office  be- 
cause of  a  serious  cardiac  condition.  Dr.  Daniel 
Chanis,  Jr.,  1st  Vice  President  became  interim 
President.  With  the  death  of  Diaz  Arosemena  on 
August  23,  Dr.  Chanis  was  officially  sworn  in  as 
President  to  fill  out  the  remainder  of  the  former's 
term  of  office.  Roberto  F.  Chiari  was  elevated  from 
2nd  to  1st  Vice  President.  A  few  days  after  taking 
office  Dr.  Chanis  granted  a  full  amnesty  to  those 
accused  in  the  April  plot. 

Successful  Revolution.  The  seven-day  interval  be- 
tween November  19,  and  November  26,  was  per- 


haps the  most  politically  confusing  and  turbulent 
period  in  Panama's  history.  During  this  week  there 
were  3  Presidents  and  3  cabinets.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  there  was  one  President,  one  cabinet,  and 
many  exiles. 

The  hectic  events  began  on  November  19,  when 
President  Dr.  Daniel  Chanis  Jr.,  demanded  the 
resignations  of  Colonel  Jose  Antonio  Rem6n,  Chief 
of  the  National  Police,  and  two  of  his  high-ranking 
subordinate  officials.  The  trio  were  accused  of 
shady  dealings  and  graft  in  the  cattle  slaughtering 
and  transportation  businesses.  Rem6n  responded 
by  having  the  National  Police  surround  the  presi- 
dential palace  and  sending  an  ultimatum  to  Dr. 
Chanis  to  resign.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  Chanis 
resigned  and  Vice  President  Roberto  F.  Chiari  was 
sworn  in  as  President.  On  the  22,  ex-President  Dr. 
Chanis  made  a  surprise  appearance  before  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  where  he  withdrew  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  previous  Sunday,  charging  that  it  had 
been  obtained  by  coercion.  President  Chiari  an- 
nounced that  he  would  respect  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  a  constitutional  solution  to  the  problem. 
On  the  24,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  Dr.  Chanis' 
claim  that  his  resignation  be  nullified. 

At  this  point  the  Chief  of  the  National  Police, 
Jose  Antonio  Rem6n  intervened  and  proclaimed 
Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias  Madrid  the  President  of  Panama, 
contending  that  the  executive  position  was  legiti- 
mately his  because  of  Arias  Madrid's  victory  in  the 
1948  elections.  His  victory  in  that  year  by  a  ma- 
jority of  2,544  votes  had  been  nullified  by  the 
Electoral  Jury  because  of  fraudulent  balloting.  The 
Electoral  Jury  of  1949  declared  the  previous  nul- 
lification invalid  and  on  November  25,  Arias  Mad- 
rid was  sworn  in  as  President  of  Panama. 

The  exodus  of  Panamanian  politicos  began  even 
before  the  week  was  over.  The  Hotel  Tivoli  in  the 
Canal  Zone  became  the  residence  of  former  Presi- 
dents, Enrique  Adolfo  Jimenez,  Ricardo  Adolfo  de 
la  Guardia,  and  Dr.  Chanis.  Other  officials  seeking 
asylum  were  Chief  Justice  Rosendo  Jurado  and 
Abilio  Bellido,  a  Minister  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr. 
Chanis. 

International  Affairs.  In  April  the  National  Assem- 
bly ratified  the  Civil  Aviation  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama.  The  agreement 
calls  for  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Panama's  new  airport  of  Tocumen. 

— MIGUEL  JOBRIN 

PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE.  A  strip  of  land  crossing  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  extending  about  five  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  Canal  and 
three  marine  miles  beyond  low  water  mark  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  By  the  Hay-Bunati 
Varilla  Treaty  concluded  in  1903,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  granted  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity 
the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection  of  the  Canal.  The  treaty 
provided  for  the  payment  to  Panama  of  a  lump 
sum  on  the  exchange  of  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  also  an  annual  payment  (which  is  an  annuity 
and  not  rental )  beginning  nine  years  after  the  date 
aforesaid.  A  new  treaty  was  signed  on  Mar.  2. 1936, 
which  makes  various  amendments  and  additions. 
Area  and  Population.  Total  area  of  the  Canal  Zone 
is  648.01  square  miles  including  275.52  square 
miles  of  water.  Balboa  Heights  is  the  administrative 
center.  The  1940  United  States  census  reported  51,- 
827  persons  in  the  Canal  Zone  of  whom  32,856 
were  white.  According  to  the  annual  census  of  the 
Canal  Zone  taken  in  March,  1949,  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation was  46,461,  of  whom  22,830  were  United 
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States  citizens.  On  June  30,  1949,  the  force  em- 
ployed by  the  Panama  Canal-Railroad  Company 
numbered  4,779  employees  paid  at  United  States 
rates  (chiefly  U.S.  citizens)  and  16,559  employees 
paid  at  local  rates  (chiefly  natives  of  the  tropics). 

Economic  Conditions.  The  Canal  Zone  is  in  effect 
a  United  States  government  reservation,  the  prin- 
cipal industry  being  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  including  auxiliary  en- 
terprises to  provide  adequately  for  the  needs  of 
shipping  and  of  the  Canal  operating  forces.  The 
Canal  Zone  is  populated  largely  by  employees  and 
personnel  of  The  Panama  Canal-Panama  Railroad 
Company  organization  and  the  armed  forces,  to- 
gether with  families  of  these  groups.  Transits  of 
the  Canal  by  ships  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1949,  totaled  7,361,  of  which  6,068  were  tolls- 
paying  commercial  vessels. 

Panama  Canal  Finances.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1949,  there  was  a  net  revenue  from  tolls 
and  other  sources  of  $534,375.  This  net  revenue, 
however,  was  before  the  fixed  interest  charge  of 
$15,688,685,  after  which  a  deficit  of  $15,154,310 
would  be  shown  as  the  result  of  Canal  operations 
for  the  year.  The  net  capital  investment  in  the 
Canal,  after  depreciation,  as  of  June  30,  1949,  was 
$673,048,215.  This  figure  includes  $68,857,974  for 
National  Defense  and  $70,043,285  for  construction 
of  additional  facilities  which  are  excluded  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  the  interest  charge. 

Government.  A  civil  government  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  by  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912. 
Administration  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  period  of  four 
years. 

By  Executive  Order  of  Sept.  5,  1939,  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  13  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  were 
invoked  as  an  emergency  measure,  and  since  that 
date  the  Commanding  General,  Panama  Canal  De- 
partment (now  Commander  in  Chief,  Caribbean), 
United  States  Army,  has  exercised  final  authority 
over  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  all 
its  adjuncts,  appendants,  and  appurtenances,  in- 
cluding control  and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone; 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 
subject  to  that  authority  and  orders  issued  under  it. 
Subject  to  such  superior  authority  the  scope  of 
government  goes  much  beyond  the  functions  of  the 
government  in  the  other  territories.  The  Governor's 
duties  can  be  compared  to  those  of  an  executive  in 
the  management  of  a  vast  business  organization. 

Events,  1949.  Commercial  ship  traffic  through  the 
Panama  Canal  reached  the  highest  level  during 
1949  of  any  years  since  before  the  start  of  World 
War  II.  A  total  of  4,793  transits  of  commercial  ves- 
sels of  more  than  300  tons  net,  were  reported  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  as  compared 
with  4,698  transits  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
upward  trend  of  traffic  continued  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  and  the  number  of  ocean-going 
commercial  vessels  in  transit  exceeded  5,000  for 
the  first  time  in  a  12-month  period  since  1941.  The 
1949  peak  represented  a  five-year  climb  from  the 
1944  figure  of  1,562  commercial  transits. 

Comparative  figures  on  the  force  employed  by 
the  Panama  Canal  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  Canal  Zone  showed  a 
6  percent  loss  between  the  close  of  the  fiscal  years 
1948  and  1949.  The  decrease  resulted  in  part  from 
the  abolishment  of  the  division  in  charge  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Studies  of  1947.  These  studies  re- 
sulted in  the  recommendation  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Canal  to  a  sea-level  waterway  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $2,500  million.  Legislation  authorizing  this 


project  was  introduced  during  the  81st  Congress 
and  a  Congressional  committee  visited  the  Isthmus 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  investigate  pro- 
posed plans  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Ca- 
nal. 

The  proposed  increase  in  Panama  Canal  tolls 
was  postponed  a  third  time  during  the  latter  half 
of  1949,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  to  permit  a 
complete  inquiry  into  the  financial  structure  of  the 
Canal's  operation,. 

Bibliography.  Annual  Report  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

PAN  AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES.  If  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle is  interpreted  as  referring  chiefly  to  official  re- 
lations between  and  among  the  21  American  Re- 
publics, it  may  be  said  that  the  year  1949  was  nota- 
ble as  one  of  organizational  activity.  The  previous 
year  had  given  the  Charter,  or  Constitution;  this 
year  saw  that  broad  authority  translated  into  stat- 
utes and  regulations,  into  agreements  and  pro- 
grams. In  a  word,  the  work  of  implementing  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
went  forward. 

Th«  Council  and  its  Organs.  After  long  work  by  one 
of  its  Committees,  the  Council  of  the  OAS  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  gave  final  approval  to  the  Regulations 
governing  its  own  organization  and  functions,  as 
well  as  tnose  for  the  Pan  American  Union.  These 
differ  markedly  from  previous  rules  of  procedure, 
mainly  in  that  they  go  into  much  greater  detail,  as 
befits  the  enlarged  functions  of  these  two  Organs 
of  the  Organization. 

Of  the  three  Organs  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS, 
two  have  not  yet  been  constituted:  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Council  of  Jurists  and  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural Council.  However,  during  the  year  the  Coun- 
cil completed  work  on  their  Statutes,  and  provided 
that  each  would  have  its  first  meeting  during  1950, 
the  Council  of  Jurists  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  the  Cultural  Council  in 
Mexico  City  during  the  latter  half.  The  statutes  are 
in  force  provisionally,  pending  comments  by  the 
respective  Councils  at  the  above  meetings,  after 
which  they  will  be  given  definitive  form  by  the 
Council  of  the  OAS.  The  statutes  of  the  third  and 
remaining  Organ  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS,  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  were 
discussed  in  detail  during  the  course  of  the  year; 
and  as  the  year  closed  they  were  practically  in  form 
for  final  approval. 

I  nt«r- American  Organizations.  In  volume,  if  not  in 
importance^  the  activity  shown  during  the  year  by 
the  Council's  Committee  on  Inter-American  Organ- 
izations is  outstanding.  Appointed  the  previous  year 
to  carry  out  the  commitment  given  the  Council  by 
the  Bogota  Conference,  to  "make  a  complete  survey 
of  the  status  and  activities  of  the  existing  Inter- 
American  Organizations  in  order  to  adopt  .  .  .  the 
necessary  measures  for  .  .  ."  their  discontinuation, 
strengthening,  adaptation  or  merging,  this  commit- 
tee pursued  its  taslc  with  the  results  here  summa- 
rizea: 

The  Council  approved  a  draft  Agreement  with 
the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  which  is  virtually  ready  for  signature,  where- 
by the  secretariat  of  the  Institute  wiu  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  a  Division  with- 
in the  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 
effective  Tuly  1,  1950.  An  Agreement  was  conclud- 
ed with  the  American  International  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood,  in  Montevideo,  in  which 
the  status  of  the  Institute  as  an  Inter- American  Spe- 
cialized Organization  was  recognized. 
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The  Council  on  November  2  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  following  inter- 
American  codification  agencies  had  ceased  to  func- 
tion, but  deferred  making  a  definitive  pronounce- 
ment until  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists, 
at  its  first  meeting,  had  expressed  its  views  on  the 
matter:  (a)  The  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Jurists,  (b)  the  Committee  on  Experts  on  the 
Codification  of  International  Law,  (c)  the  Perma- 
nent Committee  of  Montevideo  on  me  Codification 
of  Private  International  Law,  (d)  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  Habana  on  Comparative  Legislation 
and  the  Unification  of  Legislation,  and  ( e )  the  Per- 
manent Committee  of  Jurists  on  the  Unification  of 
the  Civil  and  Commercial  Laws  of  America. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Council  declared  the 
activities  of  the  Inter-American  Trade  Mark  Bureau 
at  an  end,  all  ratifying  countries  but  Cuba  having 
denounced  the  Protocol  on  the  Inter- American  Reg- 
istry of  Trade  Marks,  Washington,  1929,  which 
governed  the  Bureau's  operations.  On  December  7, 
it  decided  to  postpone  until  a  future  meeting,  in 
order  that  the  members  might  meanwhile  ascertain 
the  views  of  their  Governments,  final  decision  on  a 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  it  recognize 
the  non-existence  of  the  Permanent  American  Aero- 
nautical Commission.  Similar,  but  definitive,  action 
was  taken  by  the  Council  on  December  21,  when  it 
recognized  the  non-existence  of  the  Pan  American 
Bureau  of  Eugenics  and  Homiculture,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  its  appreciation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  for  the  facilities  it  had  extended 
to  that  Bureau. 

In  developing  its  relations  with  world  organiza- 
tions, the  Council  during  1949  took  certain  steps. 
For  example,  it  issued  a  Declaration  of  Solidarity 
between  the  OAS,  through  its  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural Council,  and  Unesco,  through  its  projected 
Regional  Center  in  Habana.  The  Council  then  un- 
dertook to  negotiate  an  Agreement  with  Unesco,  al- 
though this  has  not  yet  been  concluded.  It  also  is- 
sued a  detailed  Declaration  regarding  cooperative 
relations  between  the  OAS  and  its  agencies,  and 
world  organizations,  in  which  particular  stress  was 
laid  on  the  attitude  of  inter-American  agencies. 

With  a  view  to  checking  the  tendency  to  create 
new  inter-American  organizations,  the  Council  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  ( a )  that  before  such  plans  were 
made  it  would  be  well  to  observe  whether  the  in- 
tended functions  are  being  performed  by  existing 
inter- American  agencies,  ana  (b)  that  when  Spe- 
cialized Conferences  may  require  technical  or  sec- 
retariat functions  between  meetings,  arrangements 
should  be  sought  with  these  existing  agencies  to 
use  their  facilities. 

Finances  and  New  Building.  For  the  financial  year 
beginning  July  1,  1949,  a  budget  of  $2,030,000, 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
was  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  OAS  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  On  April  11,  the  Secretary  General  was 
authorized  to  borrow  up  to  $900,000  from  a  Wash- 
ington bank  to  complete  payment  on  the  new  ad- 
ministration building  of  tne  Pan  American  Union. 
The  latter  was  formally  opened  on  Dec.  8,  1949.  A 
new  basis  for  financing  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  December  21,  with 
these  features:  (a)  maximum  limit  of  66  percent  is 
placed  on  the  annual  assessment  of  any  Member 
State;  (b)  the  remainder  of  the  contributions  are 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  relative  capacity  to 
pay,  the  determining  factor  here  being  the  relative 
positions  of  the  American  States  on  die  current 
U.N.  scale  of  contributions;  (c)  the  plan  will  take 
gradual  effect  in  three  successive  annual  stages,  be- 
ginning with  the  financial  year  1950-51. 


Disaster  Relief  for  Ecuador  and  Guatemala.  During 
August,  the  Council  held  several  meetings  to  con- 
sider what  measures  might  be  taken  by  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  to  alleviate  the  distress 
from  loss  of  life  and  property  occasioned  by  a  dis- 
astrous earthquake  in  Equador.  Notable  among 
other  actions  taken  were:  an  offer  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  consider  requests  for  reconstruc- 
tion loans,  establishment  of  a  relief  collection  center 
at  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the  placing  by  the 
Council  of  the  OAS  of  up  to  $200,000  at  the  dispos- 
al of  the  Government  of  Ecuador. 

In  November  another  national  disaster,  this  time 
floods  in  Guatemala,  was  considered  by  the  Council 
of  OAS  at  the  request  of  the  Representatives  of 
Cuba  and  Colombia.  The  Council  referred  the 
question  of  providing  relief  to  its  most  appropriate 
organ,  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  By  year's  end  this  Council  had  under  con- 
sideration the  furnishing  of  technical  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Guatemala. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  coincidence  of  these  two 
national  disasters  in  the  Hemisphere,  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  entrusted  to  the  Department  of 
International  Law  and  Organization  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  the  drafting  of  a  plan  for  inter- 
American  cooperation  in  cases  of  disaster.  In  so 
doing  the  Department  was  asked  to  take  into  ac- 
count previous  international  experiences  and  proj- 
ects. 

American  Committee  on  Dependent  Territories.  This 
Committee  opened  its  meetings  in  Habana  on 
March  15,  having  been  convoked  by  the  Council  of 
OAS,  in  accordance  with  Resolution  XXXIII  of  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 
The  Council  authorized  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
contribute  up  to  $12,000  for  the  Committee's  ex- 
penses of  secretanat.  A  request  by  the  Committee 
as  to  whether  it  had  authority  to  include  Puerto 
Rico  in  its  studies,  was  referred  to  the  Governments 
by  the  Council  and  answered  in  the  negative.  The 
series  of  meetings  lasted  until  July  21,  when  the 
members  signed  a  Final  Act. 

Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  December,  1948,  Costa  Rica  invoked  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
(Rio  Treaty),  alleging  that  armed  forces  proceed- 
ing from  Nicaragua  had  invaded  Costa  Rica  with  a 
view  to  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government. 
After  its  Committee  of  Information  had  examined 
the  situation  on  the  spot,  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization, acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation, in  January,  1949,  made  a  series  of 
recommendations  to  the  two  Governments  and  dis- 
patched a  commission  of  military  experts  to  the 
area  to  observe  how  these  were  being  carried  out. 
The  incident  was  officially  closed  with  the  signing 
of  a  Pact  of  Amity  between  the  parties  on  Feb.  21, 
1949,  which  was  subsequently  ratified  by  both  gov- 
ernments. 

A  few  days  before  this  pact  was  signed,  the  Am- 
bassador of  Haiti  addressed  a  note  to  the  Council 
calling  attention  to  recent  facts  that  in  his  opinion 
constituted  moral  aggression  by  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  asking  that  these 
facts  be  submitted  at  once  to  the  Organ  of  Consul- 
tation of  the  OAS.  After  hearing  a  full  discussion  of 
the  facts,  the  Council  on  February  25  decided  that 
since  a  peaceful  settlement  appeared  possible  it 
would  refrain  from  convoking  the  Organ  of  Consul- 
tation. Thereupon  the  Government  of  Haiti  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  Committee,  the  two 
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countries  signed  a  joint  declaration  on  June  11 
whereby  they  agreed  to  settle  their  differences  by 
peaceful  means. 

On  October  3,  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
sent  a  communication  to  the  Council  of  the  OAS 
requesting  it  to  convoke  the  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation and  Conciliation  provided  for  in  Chapter  III 
of  the  Pact  of  Bogota,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  harmony  the  international  relations  of  the 
Governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  On 
October  11,  however,  the  Ambassador  of  Costa 
Rica  withdrew  the  request  on  the  ground  that  those 
relations  had  so  improved  as  to  make  such  Commis- 
sion unnecessary. 

At  the  instance  of  the  United  States,  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee  studied  the  general 
political  situation  in  the  Caribbean,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 14  issued  a  14-point  declaration  of  principles 
of  peace,  which  it  called  upon  the  governments  of 
that  area  to  observe.  But  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
entire  Caribbean  situation  had  so  deteriorated  that 
difficulties  in  1950  appeared  almost  inevitable. 

Ofh«r  Events.  On  November  8,  the  Council  con- 
sidered a  note  from  the  Ambassador  of  Colombia 
regarding  statements  made  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  on  the  domestic  politics  of 
Colombia,  as  well  as  a  letter  of  resignation  from 
the  Secretary  General.  The  Council  unanimously 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Secretary 
General. 

At  the  annual  election,  held  on  November  16, 
the  Council  of  OAS  elected  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico,  Dr.  Luis  Qumtanilla,  as  its  Chairman  for 
1950,  and  the  Ambassador  of  El  Salvador,  Dr. 
Hector  David  Castro,  as  Vice  Chairman.  A  plan 
formulated  by  the  Secretary  General  to  establish  a 
Pan  American  Committee  and  a  National  Office  of 
the  Organization  in  each  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  was  approved  in  principle  by  the  Coun- 
cil at  its  meeting  of  June  22,  and  referred  for  joint 
study  to  its  General  Committee  and  Committee  on 
Finances. 

The  Council  of  OAS  approved  the  text  of  a  mul- 
tilateral agreement  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  on  May  4,  and 
opened  it  for  signature  on  May  15.  A  bilateral 
agreement  of  the  same  kind,  between  the  Organiza- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Government,  was  likewise  ap- 
proved on  May  4. 

Protocolary  Meetings  of  the  Council  were  held 
during  the  year  in  honor  of  the  following  distin- 
guished guests:  Dr.  Enrique  Jimenez,  ex-President 
of  Panama  (January  19);  Dr.  Jaime  Torres  Bodet, 
Director  General  of  Unesco  ( April  4 ) ;  Mr.  Dean  G. 
Acheson,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  (Pan  American 
Day,  April  14);  Dr.  Eduardo  Zuleta  Angel,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Relations  of  Colombia  (April  20); 
Dr.  Eurico  Caspar  Dutra,  President  of  Brazil 
(May  21);  and  Dr.  Ismael  Gonzales  Arevalo,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Guatemala  (Septem- 
ber 12). 

New  ranks  for  the  Secretary  General  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  General  of  OAS  were  conferred  dur- 
ing the  year  for  all  future  protocolary  occasions,  as 
foDows:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  respectively.  At  its  meeting  of 
April  11  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing its  profound  regret  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  distinguished  Chilean 
furist  and  diplomat.  — PAUL  R.  KELBAUGH 

PAPUA.  An  Australian  territory,  comprising  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea 
(87,786  sq.  mi.)  and  the  islands  of  the  Trobriand, 


Woodlark,  D'Entrecasteaux,  Louisiade  groups 
(2,754  sq.  mi.).  Total  area:  90,540  square  miles. 
Population  (1947  est):  303,239,  including  3,239 
natives.  Capital:  Port  Moresby.  The  principal 
products  are  coconuts,  rubber,  sago,  gold,  silver, 
and  osmiridium.  Administrator:  Col.  J.  K.  Murray. 

PARAGUAY.  A  South  American  republic.  Area:  150,- 
500  square  miles.  Population  (1948  estimate): 
1,270,000.  Principal  cities  ( 1948  pop.  est. ) :  Asun- 
ci6n  (capital),  130,067;  Villarrica,  31,081;  Con- 
cepci6n,  16,487.  Approximately  97  percent  of  the 
population  is  mestizo  and  the  remainder  is  of  Euro- 
pean descent. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory,  but  facilities  are  poor.  In  1947 
there  were  1,312  primary  schools  with  184,613  pu- 
pils and  4,359  teachers;  14  secondary  schools  with 
2,054  students;  14  commercial  colleges  with  3,296 
students;  and  115  vocational  schools.  The  National 
University  in  1944  had  1,600  students.  The  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  state  is  Roman  Catholicism; 
other  faiths  are  permitted. 

Production.  Agricultural  and  pastoral  activities 
predominate.  The  1949  sugarcane  crop  was  esti- 
mated at  200,000  metric  tons;  sugar  production, 
15,000  to  16,000  metric  tons.  Estimates  placed  the 
1949  corn  crop  at  from  80,000  to  100,000  metric 
tons,  beans,  100,000  metric  tons.  Other  production 
(1947)  was  (in  metric  tons):  tannin,  44,914;  flour, 
27,830;  preserved  meats,  10,967;  tobacco,  12,500; 
and  cotton,  94,600  bales.  Varieties  of  citrus  fruits 
are  also  cultivated.  Livestock  (1945  est.):  4  mil- 
lion cattle  and  170,000  sheep. 

Foreign  Trade.  Paraguay's  total  exports  in  1948 
were  valued  at  $28,190,000;  imports,  $24,350,000. 
The  chief  export  markets  in  1947  were  (in  order 
of  commodity  value )  Argentina,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  Imports  originated  in  Argentina, 
the  United  Status,  Brazil,  and  Great  Britain. 

Transportation.  The  total  length  of  all  railways  is 
713  miles.  One  Argentinian,  one  Brazilian,  and  one 
Paraguayan  airline  operate  in  the  country.  There 
are  only  about  500  miles  of  improved  roads  in 
Paraguay,  with  an  additional  4,000  miles  of  oxcart 
roads  and  trails.  Inland  waterways  are  important; 
an  estimated  400,000  metric  tons  ot  freight  moved 
on  the  Paraguay  and  Parang  Rivers  in  1949. 

Finance.  Estimates  for  1948  placed  Paraguay's 
budget  at  48,004,000  guaranies  for  revenue  and 
70,410,817  guaranies  for  expenditure,  (Guarani 
averaged  U.S.$0.3205  for  1947-49.)  Currency  in 
circulation  in  July,  1949,  was  69  million  guaranies; 
deposit  money  was  64,800,000  guaranies.  Gold  and 
foreign  exchange  holdings  totaled  $4,360,000  in 
August,  1949.  The  cost  of  living  index  ( 1938  = 
100)  was  560  in  July,  1949. 

Government.  Paraguay  is  a  centralized  republic  of 
12  departments.  The  constitution,  dating  from  Au- 
gust, 1940.  provides  for  a  unicameral  legislature 
(one  member  for  every  25,000  inhabitants)  and  a 
Council  of  State.  All  legislative  functions  reside 
with  the  cabinet,  appointed  by  the  President  (who 
is  elected  for  a  5-year  term).  Dr.  Federico  Chaves 
was  appointed  President  of  Paraguay  by  the  Con- 
gress on  Sept.  11,  1949,  and  took  office  on  Sept. 
12,  1949. 

Event*,  1949.  Factional  rivalry  within  the  Colora- 
do Party  accounted  for  the  tnree  new  Presidents 
that  Paraguay  had  this  year.  Two  were  provisional 
and  one  was  duly  elected. 

FiVif  Coup.  Dissension  within  the  ranks  of  the  Col- 
orado Party — the  only  legal  party  in  Paraguay  and 
hence  the  government — has  existed  since  1947 
when  Juan  Natalicio  Gonzalez  became  the  party's 
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presidential  nominee  and  was  subsequently  elected 
to  office  in  1948.  Leading  the  opposition  faction 
which  called  itself  "Democratic,  was  Federico 
Chaves,  former  Foreign  Minister  who  lost  the  nom- 
ination to  Gonzalez. 

On  January  30,  under  pressure  from  members  of 
his  own  cabinet,  President  Gonzalez  was  forced  to 
resign  from  office.  Cabinet  members  leading  the 
movement  were  Liberate  Rodriguez,  Minister  of 
the  Interior;  Augusto  Saldfvar,  Minister  of  Labor; 
General  Raimundo  Rol6n,  Minister  of  War;  and 
Felipe  Molas  Lopez,  Minister  of  Education.  Sup- 
porting Gonzalez  were  Treasury  Minister,  Leandro 
Prieto  and  Manuel  Talavera,  president  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  party.  Gonzalez  found  asylum  in 
the  Brazilian  embassy  at  Asunci6n  and  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  he  went  into  exile  in  ^  Buenos  Aires. 

After  accepting  Gonzalez's  resignation  the  na- 
tional Congress  elected  General  Rairnundo  Rol6n, 
provisional  President  of  the  country.  A  new  cabi- 
net formed  by  General  Rol6n  contained  many  for- 
mer Gonzalez  ministers.  On  February  1,  Rol6n  an- 
nounced that  an  election  for  Presioent  would  be 
held  within  60  days.  He  also  invited  all  exiled  po- 
hticos  to  return  to  Paraguay  to  participate  in  the 
election.  The  Communist  Party,  however,  outlawed 
in  1947,  still  remained  outside  the  pale  of  legality. 
April  17,  was  the  date  set  for  the  new  election. 
Party  leaders  met  on  February  7,  and  agreed  to 
convoke  a  party  assembly  which  would  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  plan  to  unify  the  factions  and  select 
a  governing  body  consisting  of  both  sectors. 

Second  Coup.  General  Rolon's  term  of  office  was 
short-lived.  On  February  26,  another  bloodless  coup 
by  party  members  removed  him  from  office.  Felipe 
Molas  Lopez  was  Rolon's  successor  as  provisional 
President  The  principal  cause  of  the  second  coup 
was  the  fear  that  the  military  would  become  too 
powerful  should  Rolon  be  chosen  the  candidate  of 
the  party  for  the  election.  Molas  L6pez  formed  an 
all-civilian  cabinet  and  included  in  it  members  of 
both  factions  of  the  party.  Federico  Chaves  was 
named  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  March  1,  the  party  convention  nominated 
Molas  L6pez  for  President  On  April  17,  he  and  a 
new  Congress  were  elected  to  office  against  a  non- 
existent opposition.  Federico  Chaves,  leader  of  the 
Democratic  faction  of  the  party,  resigned  as  For- 
eign Minister  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  which  body  he  had  been  elected.  In  a 
press  interview  shortly  after  victory,  President 
Molas  L6pez  outlined  his  government's  plans  for 
the  country.  Highlighting  the  plans  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  all  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  at- 
tract foreign  capital  to  Paraguay.  In  April  political 
prisoners  were  given  their  freedom  ana  once  again 
the  door  was  opened  for  the  return  of  political 
exiles. 

Third  Coup.  President  Molas  L6pez's  term  of  of- 
fice lasted  a  week  less  than  6  months.  New  dissen- 
sions among  old  dissidents  brought  about  his  resig- 
nation on  September  10.  One  day  later,  Federico 
Chaves  was  named  provisional  President.  Only  two 
changes  were  made  in  the  cabinet.  Rigoberto  Ca- 
ballero  replaced  Mario  Mallorquin  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  Victor  Boettner  was  named  Min- 
ister of  Education  in  place  of  Eulqgio  Estigarribia. 
In  October,  Paraguay  was  placed  under  martial 
law,  the  government  announcing  that  a  revolution- 
ary movement  threatened  its  existence. 

Economics.  On  the  economic  front  the  enemy  was 
inflation,  a  phenomena  affecting  all  Paraguayans  ir- 
respective of  factional  affiliation.  In  April  trie  gov- 
ernment ordered  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
paid  workers  in  most  of  the  meat-packing  industry. 


In  addition  to  a  daily  wage  increase,  minimum 
wages  for  Sunday  and  Holiday  work  were  raised 
50  percent  and  night  workers  received  a  special 
bonus.  At  mid-year  workers  in  the  Asunci6n  area 
were  the  recipients  of  a  daily  wage  increase  amount- 
ing to  1.60  guaranies  for  men,  and  1.00  guaranies 
for  women.  Despite  the  pay  rise,  workers  were  hav- 
ing difficulty  with  the  cost  of  living.  Price  increases 
in  essentials  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  wages 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  inflation  still  remained 
an  acute  problem.  — MIGUEL  JoiraiN 

PATENT  OFFICE,  United  States.  The  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  established  in  1802,  which  administers 
the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws. 

Applications  for  patents  filed  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  totaled  73,175,  compared 
to  a  figure  of  80,708  for  the  preceding  fiscal  period. 
Patents  granted  totaled  34,815,  including  designs 
and  reissues,  which  was  an  increase  of  10,198  over 
the  24,617  issued  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
the  1948  fiscal  year.  The  total  number  of  applica- 
tions for  patents  pending  on  June  30,  1949,  was  ap- 
proximately 240,000,  of  which  about  147,000  were 
awaiting  action  by  the  Office  and  90,000  under  re- 
jection awaiting  response  by  the  applicant,  the  re- 
mainder being  involved  in  appeals  and  interference 
proceedings. 

In  the  1949  fiscal  year,  the  Office  registered  and 
renewed  19,188  trade-marks,  an  increase  of  3,073 
over  the  16,115  figure  for  the  1948  fiscal  year.  Ap- 
plications for  registration,  renewal,  and  republica- 
tion  filed  during  the  year  totaled  28,377.  On  June 
30,  1949,  approximately  30,000  applications  for 
registration,  renewal,  and  repubhcation  were  pend- 
ing before  the  examiners,  with  some  13,000  addi- 
tional pending  cases  awaiting  response  by  appli- 
cants. 

Patents  granted  since  1836,  when  the  consecu- 
tive numbering  was  begun,  totaled  2,474,804  on 
June  30,  1949.  The  Register  of  Patents  Available 
for  License  or  Sale  maintained  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice contained  over  40,000  patents,  new  listings  be- 
ing added  continuously  in  the  weekly  issues  of  the 
Official  Gazette.  The  Office  sells  printed  copies  of 
patents  for  25  cents  each,  designs  and  trade-marks 
for  10  cents  each.  During  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1949,  more  than  6,300,000  copies  of  United  States 
patents  and  trade-marks  were  distributed,  of  which 
over  a  half  million  were  sent  to  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  and  approximately  one  million  to 
foreign  countries  under  exchange  agreements. 

A  survey  of  Patent  Office  operations  by  a  man- 
agement consultant  group  was  completed  during 
the  year  and  reforms  in  Office  procedure  and  ad- 
ministration have  been  inaugurated  to  carry  out 
recommendations  made  in  the  report  of  the  man- 
agement engineers.  An  internal  Office  committee, 
initially  appointed  in  1946  to  consider  revision  of 
the  Patent  Office  Rules  of  Practice,  concluded  its 
work,  and  revised  rules  were  promulgated  effective 
Mar.  1,  1949.  A  revised  pamphlet  edition  of  the 
Patent  Laws,  conforming  generally  in  text  and  ar- 
rangement with  Title  35  of  the  U.S.  Code,  and  con- 
taining additional  improvements  in  format  and 
style,  was  published  early  in  1949. 

Publication,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant  or 
owner,  of  abstracts  of  abandoned  patent  applica- 
tions was  begun  in  the  July  5,  1949,  issue  of  the 
Official  Gazette,  in  accordance  with  a  Commission- 
er s  Notice  dated  Jan.  25,  1949.  These  abstracts 
may  be  used  as  references  against  pending  applica- 
tions, and  are  available  in  the  public  search  room 
and  examiners'  files.  Net  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
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were  $5,161,804.  Obligations  incurred  under  all 
Patent  Office  appropriations  amounted  to  $10,101,- 
938,  as  compared  with  $8,603,032  for  the  1948 
fiscal  year.  — JOHN  A.  MARZALL 

PEANUTS  (Groundnuts).  The  world  output  of  peanuts, 
according  to  the  Nov.  21,  1949,  estimate  of  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  was  forecast  at  11,460,- 
000  short  tons  of  unshelled  nuts,  representing  an 
increase  of  4  percent  over  the  1948  output  or  11 
million  short  tons.  The  yields  of  the  chief  countries 
reporting  in  1949  (in  1,000  short  tons)  were:  India 
4,200,  China  3,224.3,  United  States  922.9,  French 
West  Africa  790,  Nigeria  and  Cameroons  550,  In- 
donesia 300,  Argentina  130,  Brazil  115.7,  Gambia 
80,  Union  of  South  Africa  75.8  (output  from  Euro- 
pean farms  only).  In  the  United  States  the  yields 
of  the  chief  producing  States  (in  1,000  short  tons) 
were:  Georgia  303,  Texas  171.9,  Alabama  144.6, 
North  Carolina  118,  Virginia  93.8,  Oklahoma  50.4, 
Florida  27.1,  South  Carolina  7.2,  New  Mexico  3.9, 
Mississippi  2.4,  Tennessee  2. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  A  middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  45,- 
333  sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  10,633,- 
000,  compared  with  (1940  census)  9,900,180. 
Chief  cities  (1940  census):  Hamsburg  (capital), 
83,893;  Philadelphia,  1,931,334;  Pittsburgh,  671,- 
659;  Scranton,  140,404;  Erie,  116,955;  Reading, 
110,568.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $577,977,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $574,826,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session,  which 
convened  January  4  and  adjourned  April  28,  ap- 
proved biennial  general  fund  appropriations  ex- 
ceeding $700  million,  and  increased  the  gasoline 
tax  one  cent.  Some  curbs  were  placed  on  the 
broad  taxing  powers  granted  in  1947  to  local  units 
of  government;  but  Philadelphia  was  granted  ex- 
tensive home  rule  powers.  Service  programs  in- 
cluded school  aid  raised  to  a  biennial  $203  million, 
increased  teacher  salaries  and  annuities,  and  addi- 
tional school  construction  funds. 

The  legislature  also  approved  an  expanded  men- 
tal institutional  construction  program,  special  treat- 
ment for  "problem  children,  and  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics,  increased  unemployment  and  work- 
men's compensation  benefits;  and  authorization  of 
a  low-cost  housing  and  slum  clearance  program 
with  direct  appropriations  of  $15  million.  The 
legislature  also  authorized  extension  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  tightened  the  safety  and  vehicle 
regulatory  laws,  and  created  a  highway  planning 
commission.  In  November,  the  voters  approved  a 
$500  million  veterans'  bonus  bond  issue. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  James  H.  Duff;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Daniel  Strickler;  Secretary  of  Common- 
wealth, Charles  M.  Morrison;  Attorney  General, 
Thomas  McK.  Chidsey;  State  Treasurer,  Charles 
R.  Barber;  Auditor  General,  Weldon  B.  Heyburn. 

PERMANENT  JOINT  BOARD  ON  DEFENSE— United  States 
and  Canada.  A  Board  set  up  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  in  pur- 
suance of  a  joint  communiqu6  dated  Aug.  17,  1940, 
to  "commence  immediately  studies  relating  to  sea, 
land,  and  air  problems  including  personnel  and 
material"  and  '  consider  in  the  broad  sense  the  de- 
fense of  the  north  half  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere/' Chairman  of  Canadian  Section,  Gen.  An- 
drew G.  McNaughton.  Chairman  (acting)  of  Unit- 
ed States  Section,  General  Guy  V.  Henry. 


PERU.  A  South  American  republic.  Area:  482,258 
square  miles.  Population  (1948  est. ):  7,246,000. 
Principal  cities  (1948  pop.):  Lima  (capital),  747,- 
907;  Arequipa,  92,747;  Callao,  83,410;  Cuzco,  52,- 
723.  An  estimated  45  percent  of  the  population  is 
Indian,  45  percent  mestizo,  7  percent  of  European 
descent,  and  the  rest  Asiatic  and  Negro. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory  between  the  aces  of  7  and  14.  Sec- 
ondary education  is  also  free,  but  facilities  are  in- 
adequate; of  1,795,750  children  (1948)  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16,  only  41  percent  were  attend- 
ing school.  Peru's  public  primary  schools  in  1947 
numbered  8,898;  enrolment  was  808,860.  Second- 
ary schools  ( 1944 )  numbered  165,  with  enrolment 
totaling  22,747.  There  are  5  universities.  Literacy 
is  estimated  at  42  percent.  There  is  freedom  of 
worship,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  enjoys 
protection  by  the  state. 

Production.  Agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  mining 
are  of  chief  importance.  Production  in  1949  (in 
metric  tons):  sugar,  470,000;  cotton,  57,000;  rice, 
99,820.  Production  in  1948  was:  wool,  10,500,000 
kilograms;  flax,  900,000  lb.;  rubber,  1  622,777  kg. 
Coffee,  cacao,  wheat,  maize,  quinine,  and  tobacco 
are  also  produced.  Mineral  production  in  1947  was: 
copper,  22,492  metric  tons;  silver,  335,386  kg.; 
gold,  116,017  ounces;  lead,  54,814  metric  tons; 
zinc,  58,181  metric  tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  Peru's  exports  in  1948  were  valued 
at  1,019  million  soles,  imports,  1,089  million  soles. 
(Sol  averaged  U.S.$0.1538  from  1948  to  Nov.  15, 
1949. )  In  1947  the  United  States  took  29  percent 
of  all  exports,  Chile  20  percent,  and  Great  Britain 
9  percent.  Of  imports  in  1947,  the  United  States 
provided  58  percent,  Argentina  13  percent,  and 
Great  Britain  7  percent. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  total 
length  of  Peruvian  railways  in  1947  was  2,612 
miles.  The  merchant  marine  at  the  end  of  1948 
consisted  of  42  vessels  totaling  75,672  tons.  There 
are  important  airline  services,  both  domestic  and 
international,  operating  in  the  country.  Motor  high- 
ways totaled  21,554  miles  in  1947;  motor  vehicles 
numbered  39,089.  There  were  43,000  telephones 
in  use  in  1948 

Finance.  Estimates  for  the  1949  budget  placed 
revenue  and  expenditure  at  1,150  million  soles. 
Currency  in  circulation  in  June,  1949,  was  747  mil- 
lion soles;  deposit  money  was  1,202  million  soles. 
Gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  totaled  $58 
million  in  July,  1949.  Tne  cost  of  living  index 
(1937  =  100)  was  402  in  August,  1949. 

Government.  Peru  is  a  centralized  republic  of  24 
departments.  The  most  recent  constitution  dates 
from  1933,  with  amendments,  and  provides  for  a 
Senate  (49  members  in  1949)  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (153  members  in  1949)  elected  for 
6-year  terms,  with  one  third  renewable  every  2 
years.  The  President  is  elected  for  a  5-year  term 
and  may  not  serve  consecutive  terms.  Gen.  Manuel 
A.  Odria  assumed  the  office  of  President  of  Peru 
on  Nov.  2,  1948. 

Events,  1949.  The  Military  Junta  that  usurped 
power  in  Peru  in  October,  1948,  continued  to  rule 
the  country  with  an  iron  hand  throughout  1949. 
From  reports  of  political  exiles  who  managed  to 
escape,  the  country  was  described,  in  effect,  as  a 
vast  concentration  camp. 

Dictatorship  of  the  Junta.  The  year  began  with  a 
New  Year's  day  message  to  the  nation  from  Gen- 
eral Manuel  Odria,  head  of  the  Military  Junta 
which  staged  the  revolution  of  Arequipa  in  Octo- 
ber, 1948,  and  overthrew  the  administration  of 
Jos<§  Luis  Bustamante.  Like  the  man  in  the  glass 
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house  casting  stones,  Odria  blamed  Peru's  troubles 
on  the  inability  of  Bustamante  to  deal  effectively 
with  totalitarian  threats  to  the  nation. 

A  return  to  constitutional  government  via  early 
elections  was  one  of  the  New  Year's  day  resolu- 
tions. As  the  year  progressed  it  became  obvious 
that  democracy,  if  it  returned  at  all  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Odria  and  the  Junta,  would  come  at  the 
pace  of  a  tortoise.  Civil  rights  remained  under  sus- 
pension throughout  most  of  the  year.  New  elections 
were  again  promised  by  Odria  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered on  July  4,  before  the  closing  session  of  the  2nd 
Inter- American  Indianist  Congress  held  in  Cuzco. 

In  September  a  decree  modified  the  National 
electoral  system.  The  National  Electoral  Board,  set 
up  by  the  change,  was  supposed  to  begin  the  regis- 
tration of  voters  on  October  1,  but  their  work  was 
postponed  until  November  15.  As  the  year  ran  out 
the  promise  of  elections  seemed  more  like  an  April 
Foofs  day  prank  than  a  New  Year's  day  resolution. 
Most  of  the  year  was  spent  in  consolidating  the 
position  of  the  Junta  and  in  hunting  down  members 
of  the  outlawed  Aprista  Party.  By  a  decree  of  Jan- 
uary 28,  a  change  in  the  penal  code  permitted  the 
Junta  to  choose  justices,  thus  depriving  the  judi- 
ciary of  one  of  its  treasured  prerogatives  and  assur- 
ing the  Junta  of  the  court  sentences  they  desired. 

In  April  the  Junta  announced  the  disclosure  of 
an  Aprista  plot  and  the  country  was  placed  under 
a  state  of  siege.  Political  and  labor  union  meetings 
were  prohibited.  In  the  same  month  the  provincial 
council  of  Trujillo  was  dismissed  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  provincial  councils  of  Cogabamba,  La 
Um6n,  Maynas,  Pasco,  and  Chicuito  underwent  a 
change  It  was  icported  that  some  of  the  members 
were  Apnstas  or  Aprista  sympathizers. 

At  the  end  of  May  there  was  dissatisfaction  with- 
in the  ranks  of  the  Junta.  Eleven  Ministers  ten- 
dered their  resignations  to  Odria.  Seven  were  re- 
named to  their  positions.  The  cause  of  the  rift 
remained  a  closely  guarded  secret  but  reports  al- 
leged that  certain  members  of  the  Army  were 
linked  up  with  the  Apnstas 

After  repeated  efforts  to  implicate  high-ranking 
Apnstas  as  the  assassins  of  Francisco  Grana  Gar- 
land, editor  of  the  conservative  Lima  newspaper, 
La  Prensa,  who  was  killed  in  1947,  a  Junta-domi- 
nated court  finally  got  around  to  convicting  Alfredo 
Tello,  Hector  Pretell,  and  8  others.  Tello,  a  former 
Aprista  deputy,  and  Pretell,  a  party  member,  were 
given  sentences  of  20  years.  The  others  were  dealt 
with  less  severely. 

On  the  eve  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Are- 
quipa  Revolution  of  October,  1 948-— now  called 
the  Restoration  Movement  of  Arequipa — General 
Odria  rendered  a  report  to  the  nation  on  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Junta  since  its  assumption  of 
power.  Odria  expressed  the  hope  that  former  APRA 
Party  members  would  return  to  democratic  ways, 
ridding  themselves  of  their  Marxist  and  totalitarian 
dogmas.  That  APRA  is  not  Marxist,  and  is,  in  fact, 
anti-communist,  has  been  revealed  in  its  pro- 
nouncements and  program. 

International  Comp/icofions.  The  hospitality  of  po- 
litical asylum  afforded  by  the  Colombian  and  Cu- 
ban embassies  in  Lima  to  Aprista  leaders  brought 
these  two  countries  into  extended  conflict  with  the 
Peruvian  Junta  government.  The  most  publicized 
case  was  that  of  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre, 
leader  of  the  Aprista  movement,  who  was  given 
asylum  in  the  Colombian  embassy  on  January  4.  A 
Colombian  request  that  Haya  de  la  Torre  be  grant- 
ed safe  conduct  out  of  the  country  was  refused  by 
the  Military  Junta. 

The  Junta  claimed  that  Haya  de  la  Torre  was  not 


a  political  refugee  but  merely  a  criminal  wanted 
for  common  crimes  committed  prior  to  the  grant  of 
asylum.  The  right  of  political  asylum  is  an  accepted 
principle  of  international  law  among  most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  an  agreement  embody- 
ing that  principle  having  been  subscribed  to  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  Peru,  however,  had 
never  ratified  the  agreement. 

The  Junta's  hopes  that  Colombian  policy  would 
change  after  the  election  of  Laureano  Gomez  to 
the  presidency  of  Colombia  in  November,  proved 
to  be  unfounded.  In  a  press  interview  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  President-elect  G6mez,  himself  an  arch-con- 
servative, declared  that  his  government  would  con- 
tinue Colombia's  policy  regarding  the  case  of  Haya 
de  la  Torre.  After  a  protracted  series  of  diplomatic 
conversations,  the  two  nations  agreed  to  present 
the  case  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
At  year's  end  Haya  de  la  Torre  was  still  a  resident 
of  the  Colombian  embassy.  It  was  not  expected  that 
the  International  Court  would  hear  the  case  before 
June,  1950. 

Peru  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  on 
August  19,  accusing  the  Cuban  embassy  staff  in 
Lima  of  assisting  two  former  Aprista  deputies  to 
escape  from  the  country.  The  Deputies,  Fernando 
Leon  de  Vivero  and  Pedro  Muniz  were  granted 

Political  asylum  in  the  embassy  shortly  after  the 
unta  came  to  power.  As  in  the  case  of  Haya  de  la 
Torre,  Peru  claimed  the  deputies  as  common  crim- 
inals and  denied  them  a  status  as  political  refugees. 
Cuban  officials  denied  any  complicity  in  the  es- 
cape of  the  deputies  and  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  Organization  of  the  American  States  review  the 
affair.  Peru  countered  with  an  offer  to  present  the 
case  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  Havana,  the  two  deputies  declared 
that  their  escape  from  Lima  was  achieved  without 
the  help  of  the  Cuban  embassy. — MIGUEL  JORB!N 

PETROLEUM  IN  1949.  Demand  for  petroleum  and  its 
products  in  1949  in  the  United  States  has  contin- 
ued at  near  record-breaking  levels.  Total  consump- 
tion, including  exports,  was  at  the  rate  of  6,105,000 
bbl.  daily,  compared  with  the  all-time  peak  re- 
corded in  1948  of  6,129,000  bbl.  daily.  The  petro- 
leum industry  in  the  United  States  was  geared  for, 
and  expected,  a  new  peak  in  demand  in  1949,  but 
the  advent  of  unseasonably  warm  weather  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1949,  and  also  in  October  and 
November,  reduced  normal  heating  oil  consump- 
tion and  retarded  the  upward  trend  in  demand  for 
all  petroleum  products. 

The  supply  and  demand  figures  of  the  last  three 
years,  compared  with  the  prewar  year  1941,  show 
the  growth  in  consumption  of  petroleum  and  the 
success  with  which  the  oil  industry  has  met  the 
increased  demand.  Total  demand,  including  ex- 
ports, has  increased  about  40  percent  since  1941, 
while  supply  during  this  period  has  been  expanded 
by  41  percent. 

Exploratory  drilling  in  the  United  States  in  1949 
was  at  the  highest  rate  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try, with  9  percent  more  wildcat  wells  drilled  and 
at  new  record  depths  exceeding  20,000  feet.  In 
1948,  the  oil  industry  found  4,200  million  bbl.  of 
petroleum  liquid  reserves  and  closed  the  year  with 
a  proved,  underground  inventory  of  nearly  27.000 
million  barrels,  after  producing  over  2,000  million 
bbl.  of  oil. 

The  United  States  to  date  has  produced  63  per- 
cent of  the  world's  crude  oil.  Production  of  the 
world,  from  1857  through  1949,  amounted  to  61,- 
600  million  bbl.  The  United  States  from  1859 
through  1949  produced  a  total  of  38,900  million 
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bbl.  The  trend  of  oil  production  outside  of  the 
United  States  has  been  substantially  upward  since 
1945.  World  production  in  1949  is  estimated  at 
1,505  million  bbl.,  compared  with  881,259,000  bbl. 
in  1945.  In  1949,  oil  production  outside  of  the 
United  States  was  45  percent  of  the  world,  com- 
pared with  35  percent  in  1945.  In  1949,  the  United 
States  produced  55  percent  of  the  world's  oil,  com- 
pared with  66  percent  in  1945. 

TABLE  1—  WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE  OIL 

(In  thousands  of  barrels) 

TABLE  3—  U.S.  OUTPUT  OF  PETROLEUM  BY  STATES 
(In  barrels) 

States 
New  York     .      . 
Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia 
Other          . 

January-November 
1949                 1948 
3,809               4,235 
10,458              11,647 
2,597               2,467 
452                  292 

District  1 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky  . 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Ohio     . 
Oklahoma 
Other 

17,406 

18,641 

59,103 
8,662 
03,199 
7,876 
15,026 
280 
3,155 
138,681 
61 

59,161 
6,011 
101,086 
7,829 
15,366 
216 
3,019 
140,075 
55 

Year       United  States      %      Rest  of  world      %        Total  world 
1939          1,264.962        61            821,198        39         2,086,160 
1940          1,353,214        63           796,607        37        2,149,821 
1941          1,402,228        63            818,429        37        2,220,657 
1942          1,386.645         66            706,455         34         2,093,100 
1943          1,505,613         67            751,012         33         2,256,625 
1944          1,677,904        65           914,607        35        2,592,511 
1945          1,713,655        66            881,259         34         2,594,914 
1946          1,733,939        63         1,012,741         37         2,746,680 
1947          1,856,987-      61          1,  165,043"      39         3,022,030 
1948          2,016,282  •      59         1,397,912"      41         3,414,194 
1949          1,840,000  b      55         1.505.000*      45         3,345,000  fc 

District  2 

326,043 

332,818 

Alabama. 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New  Mexioo 
Texas. 

413 
27,296 
173,644 
34,916 
43,879 
681,377 

428 
28,988 
165,038 
41,853 
43,737 
824,180 

•  Revised.    *  Preliminary  —  subject  to  revision 

The  Middle  East,  South  America,  and  Canada 
reported    substantial    increases   in    oil   production 
during  1949,  while  the  United  States  found  it  nec- 
essary in  the  interests  of  conservation  to  reduce  its 
output.  With  oil  reserves  in  these  foreign  areas 
greater  than  those  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
increasing  rates  of  production  in  such  areas  seek- 
ing world  markets,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
imports  of  foreign  oil  into  the  United  States  in- 
creased 24  percent  in   1949,  while  American  oil 
exports  declined  11  percent. 

District  3 

961,525 

1,104,224 

Colorado 
Montana 
Wyoming 

22,518 
8,445 
42,698 

15,502 
8,581 
49,535 

District  4 

73,661 

73,618 

California  —  Dwt.  5 
Total  United  States                                  I 

305,918 

310,652 

,684,553 

1,839,953 

Petroleum  refining  capacity  in 
has  been  expanded  since  1939 
percent  to  provide  for  the  increa 

the  United  States 
by  more  than  40 
ised  consumer  de- 

TABLE  2— U  8.  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTION 


Year 

Natural  gait   Total  liquid 
Crude  oil        liquids  °         petroleum 

Natural  gas 
(million 

(Thousands  of  barrels) 

ctz/M) 

1939 

1,264,962 

51,650 

1,316,612 

3,333,500 

1940 

1,353,214 

55,700 

1,408,914 

3,694,100 

1941 

1,402,228 

80,855 

1,483,083 

4,103,500 

1942 

1,386,645 

83,322 

1,469,967 

4,453,900 

1943 

1,505,613 

87.716 

1,593,329 

5,160,560 

1944 

1,677,904 

100,046 

1,777,950 

5,614,220 

1945 

1,713,655 

112,004 

1,825,659 

5,902,180 

1946 

1,733,939 

116,739 

1,849,678 

6,190,200* 

1947 

1,856,987* 

132,173  * 

1,989,1  60  b 

6,733,230* 

1948 

2,016,282  * 

145,479  * 

2,161,761* 

7,400,000  - 

1949 

1,840,000  ' 

153,000' 

1.  993,000  ' 

7,850,000  • 

•  Natural  gas  liquids — includes  related  products  such  as 
liquefied  j>etroleum  gases,  naphthas,  and  other  liquid  hydro- 
carbons recovered  from  natural  gas  and  not  added  to  crude  oil 
shipments  from  the  field  Such  shipments,  principally  conden- 
sate,  are  included  in  crude  oil.  *  Revised.  e  Preliminary — 
subject  to  revision.  d  Millions  of  cu  ft.  cross. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  in  the 
petroleum  industry  has  been  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  natural  gas.  Preliminary 
figures  for  1949  place  the  production  of  natural  gas 
in  the  United  States  at  7,800.000  million  cubic  feet, 
representing  an  increase  in  tne  last  25  years  of  406 
percent.  Natural  gas  distribution  by  long-distance 
pipe  lines  was  expanded  materially  in  1949. 

Reserves  estimates  are  not  yet  available  for  1949, 
but  the  1948  report  of  the  Reserves  Committee  of 
the  American  Gas  Association  placed  the  nation's 
proved  reserves  of  natural  gas  at  173,900,000  mil- 
lion cubic  feet,  compared  with  reserves  in  1924  of 
only  12,000,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  Dec.  31, 
1949,  will  show  even  greater  proved  reserves. 

Oil  and  gas  are  produced  in  28  states.  At  the 
close  of  1949  there  were  443,600  producing  oil 
wells  and  64,750  natural  gas  wells  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  production  of  natural  gas  per 
well  in  1949  was  about  330,000  cubic  feet  daily. 


mand  On  Dec.  31,  1949,  the  nation's  oil  refineries 
had  a  combined  daily  crude  oil  capacity  of  about 
6,550,000  bbl.,  compared  with  a  daily  capacity  at 
the  close  of  1939  of  4,721,213  bbl.  Crude  oil  proc- 
essed by  refineries  in  1949  was  at  a  daily  rate  of 
5,310,000  bbl.,  compared  with  5,595,000  bbl.  in 
1948.  —II.  J.  STKUTH 

PHILANTHROPY.  Publicly  announced  gifts  and  be- 
quests for  philanthropy  showed  a  decline  in  8  large 
urban  areas  in  1949  as  compared  with  1948,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  made  public  today  by  the  John 
Price  Jones  Company,  Inc.,  fund-raising  and  pub- 
lic relations  consultants.  The  study  does  not  pre- 
sume to  record  total  philanthropy  and  only  covers 
the  published  records  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  and  Washington.  There  was  a  net  decline  of 
$15,569,070  in  current  gifts  in  the  cities  studied 
in  1949.  This  may  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  a 
decline  in  giving  for  organized  social  work  and 
foreign  relief,  decreases  which  exceeded  increased 
current  giving  for  education  and  the  fine  arts. 

Despite  decreased  giving,  organized  social  work 
and  foreign  relief  received  the  largest  proportion 
of  publicly  announced  current  giving.  In  the  8 
cities,  gifts  for  organized  social  work  in  1949  to- 
taled $92,159,181  as  compared  with  $107,623,174 
in  1948.  Foreign  relief  in  these  cities  totaled  $63,- 
451,905  in  1949,  compared  with  $72,495,967  in 
1948.  The  net  decrease  in  bequests  in  the  8  cities 
studied  was  $61,173,982,  a  decline  which  can  be 
attributed  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  4  exceed- 
ingly large  estates  were  recorded  in  New  York  City 
in  1948. 

PHILIPPINES.  Official  name:  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Gained  sovereignty  July  4,  1946,  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  to  whom  the 
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archipelago  was  ceded  by  Spain  for  $20  million 
in  accordance  with  terms  of  Treaty  of  Paris,  Dec. 
10,  1898. 

Area  and  Population.  Located  southeast  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  archipelago  has  a  total  land 
area  of  115,600  sq.  mi.  Principal  island  areas,  in 
sq.  mi.,  are:  Luzon,  40,420;  Mindanao,  36,537; 
Samar,  5,124;  Negros,  4,903;  Palawan,  4,500;  Pa- 
nay,  4,448;  Mindoro,  3,794;  Leyte,  2,799;  Cebu, 
1,695;  Bohol,  1,534;  Masbate,  1,255.  The  1948 
census  put  total  population  at  19,234,000.  Manila, 
capital  and  principal  city,  had  a  population  of 
1,024,557. 

Education  and  Religion.  About  50  percent  of  the 
Philippine  population  is  illiterate,  and  literacy 
among  a  large  additional  part  of  the  population  is 
limited.  Tagalog,  which  derives  from  Malay,  is  the 
national  language;  but  8  distinct  languages  can  be 
discerned,  as  well  as  87  dialects.  About  5  million 
persons  speak  English,  500,000  Spanish.  Education 
is  free.  Two  thirds  of  the  population  is  Roman 
Catholic  The  Census  Bureau  divides  the  popula- 
tion into  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  non- 
Christians  include  some  500,000  Moros  (Moham- 
medans), 200,000  Igorots  and  60,000  Negritos. 

Production.  The  country  is  overwhelmingly  agri- 
cultural, with  rice  (palay)  and  coconut  products 
economically  most  important.  Potential  agricultural 
resources  are  extensive,  but  World  War  II  devasta- 
tion reduced  output  seriously.  President  Elpidio 
Quirino  instructed  the  National  Economic  Council 
on  Oct.  4,  1949,  to  initiate  a  period  of  total  eco- 
nomic mobilization  beginning  Jan.  1,  1950  Rice 
production  throughout  1949  was  good,  and  the 
estimated  crop  for  the  1948—49  period  was  placed 
at  2,491,300  metric  tons.  In  September,  usually  a 
shortage  month,  supplies  were  ample  and  prices 
declined.  However,  the  production  of  Manila  nemp 
( abaca )  appeared  to  run  well  below  the  1948  total 
of  586,600  bales. 

Foreign  Trade.  Faced  by  a  growing  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports,  the  Philippine  Government  in- 
stituted substantial  cuts  in  import  quotas.  The  cuts, 
designed  to  save  some  $200  million  of  U.S.  dollar 
funds  during  1950,  limited  imports  of  automobiles, 
jewelry,  toilet  preparations,  textiles,  liquors,  etc., 
to  from  50  percent  to  95  percent  of  1948  imports. 
Total  imports  from  the  U.S.  in  1948  amounted  to 
$468  million.  Imports  from  other  areas  amounted  to 
$118  million. 

Cut  in  import  quotas  was  prompted  by  a  widen- 
ing gap  between  exports  and  imports,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  imports  generally  were  below  those  of 
1948.  The  Philippine  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statis- 
tics reported  that,  during  the  9  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  1949,  there  was  9  percent  deficit,  in 
comparison  to  the  corresponding  period  of  1948. 
During  the  first  9  months  of  1949,  imports 
amounted  to  802,400,000  Philippine  pesos,  while 
exports  amounted  to  400,900,000  pesos.  While  im- 
ports were  6  percent  lower  than  in  1948,  exports 
were  17  percent  lower,  creating  a  deficit  of  392,- 
600,000  pesos. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1949,  sugar  exports 
exceeded  exports  of  coconut  products.  Exported 
sugar  amounted  to  379,324  tons  during  that  period, 
as  compared  to  125,737  a  year  earlier.  Hemp  ex- 
ports, however,  amounted  to  only  36,584  as  com- 
?ared  to  48,559  tons  during  the  first  6  months  of 
948.  Exports  of  canned  pineapple  increased  sub- 
stantially: from  6,341  tons  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1948  to  18,360  tons  in  the  corresponding  1949 
period.  The  United  States  ranked  first  among  the 
areas  receiving  Philippine  exports.  Japan  was  sec- 
ond, Europe  third,  and  China  fourth. 


Finance.  The  1950  budget  was  placed  at  341,750,- 
180  pesos,  or  higher  than  any  budget  in  Philippine 
history.  The  Philippine  Central  Bank  reported  that 
United  States  payments  to  the  Philippines,  from  the 
day  of  liberation  to  June  30,  1949,  had  totaled 
2,841,300,000  pesos.  The  U.S.  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  had  paid  $258  million  to 
1,125,000  claimants.  At  the  end  of  1949,  115,000 
claims  still  remained  to  be  adjusted.  Damage  pay- 
ments were  expected  to  be  concluded  by  Dec.  31, 
1950. 

Government.  The  Independent  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  was  proclaimed  July  4,  1946,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Tydmgs-McDuffy  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  U.S.  in  1934.  The  United  States 
withdrew  all  rights  of  possession,  supervision,  jura- 
diction,  control  or  sovereignty  over  the  new  nation's 
territories  and  inhabitants. 

The  Philippine  Constitution  established  a  Senate, 
with  24  Senators,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  theoretical  membership  of  120;  there  were 
only  96  Representatives  in  1949.  The  terms  of  office 
of  President  and  Vice  President  are  4  years.  The 
Supreme  Court,  which  includes  a  Chief  Justice  and 
10  Justices,  is  appointed  by  the  President. 

Philippines  and  the  U.S.  Relations  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  U.S.  are  affected  by  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  and  by  the  Bell  Trade  Act 
which  provides  for  an  annual  increase  in  duties  on 
trade  between  the  2  nations,  ending  in  1974.  On 
Mar.  14,  1947,  the  2  nations  signed  an  agreement 
providing  for  American  military  and  naval  bases 
on  the  archipelago. 

President  Quinn°  visited  the  United  States  twice 
in  1949.  His  first  visit  followed  conversations  he 
had  held  with  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  of 
China,  regarding  the  possibility  of  an  anti-commu- 
nist alliance  among  Asiatic  nations.  On  August  10, 
Quirino  addressed  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Washing- 
ton, urging  that  "the  free  countries  of  South  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific"  cooperate  "to  halt  the  advance 
of  Communism  by  non-military  means."  His  project 
did  not  bear  immediate  fruit,  because  neither  the 
United  States  nor  several  Asiatic  nations,  notably 
India,  responded  positively  to  it. 

During  a  second  U.S.  visit,  the  President  was  on 
American  soil  when  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  said  in  a  speech  on  China  on  Jan.  12: 

"We  have  given  the  Philippines  a  billion  dollars 
in  direct  economic  aid  since  the  war.  We  have 
spent  another  billion  dollars  in  such  matters  as 
veterans'  benefits  and  other  payments  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Much  of  that  money  has  not  been  used  as 
wisely  as  we  wish  it  had  been  used,  but  here  again 
we  come  up  against  the  matter  of  responsibility.  It 
is  the  Philippine  Government  which  is  responsible 
.  .  .  What  we  can  do  is  advise  and  urge,  and,  if 
help  ^continues  to  be  misused,  to  stop  giving  the 
help." 

President  Quirino  answered  these  charges  in  a 
radio  message  from  Baltimore,  where  he  was  under 
medical  treatment,  to  Manila,  saying:  "I  deplore 
the  insinuation  that  the  Philippines  may  be  a  sec- 
ond China.  The  Philippines  Government  has  done 
what  has  been  humanly  possible,  to  utilize  every 
dollar  spent  by  the  United  States  on  the  Philippines 
for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation." 

Events,  1949.  Major  events  of  the  year  under  re- 
view were  the  presidential  elections,  economic  ad- 
justments, and  Government  action  against  guerrilla 
fighters.  The  Philippine  Government,  committed  to 
a  strict  anti-communist  policy,  viewed  with  alarm 
the  victory  of  the  Communist  armies  in  China,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government 
to  Formosa  (Taiwan). 
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Elections.  Elpidio  Quirino  entered  the  November  8 
presidential  elections  as  candidate  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  He  had  succeeded  President  Manuel  A. 
Roxas  after  the  latter's  death  on  Apr.  15,  1948. 
Quirino  was  opposed  by  Jose  P.  Laurel,  candidate 
of  the  Nationalist  Party,  and  }os£  Avelino,  candi- 
date of  the  Avelino  Liberal  Party.  The  election 
results,  heavily  disputed  by  candidate  Laurel,  fa- 
vored Quirino,  who  stated  while  being  sworn  in  on 
December  30  that  "the  dangers,  however  grave, 
shall  not  prevail  against  the  sturdy  good  sense,  high 
course  and  tested  patriotism  of  our  people." 

Guerrilla  War.  During  1949,  the  Hukbalahap 
movement  of  peasant  guerrillas  continued  their 
activities,  mainly  in  the  Central  Luzon  area.  Led 
by  Communist  Luis  Taruc,  the  guerrillas  continued 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  region  and  repre- 
sented a  challenge  to  the  Government.  The  role  of 
the  Hukbalahaps  was  dramatized  on  April  28, 
when  Mrs.  Aurora  Aragon  Quezon,  widow  of  the 
nation's  first  president,  was  ambushed  and  killed  in 
Nueva  Ecija  province  of  north  central  Luzon.  Two 
members  of  her  family,  and  10  other  persons  were 
also  killed. 

Taruc  denied  on  May  1  that  the  Hukbalahaps 
had  killed  Mrs.  Quezon.  He  made  this  statement, 
from  a  hiding  place,  in  a  letter  to  2  Manila  news- 
papers. The  Philippines  Free  Press  reported  on 
October  1  that  Taruc,  with  some  600  guerrilla 
troops,  had  "encamped  in  Acle,  40  kilometers  from 
San  Ildefonso,  Bulacan."  The  report  stated  that 
Taruc's  forces  were  "in  an  excellent  defense  posi- 
tion and  the  use  of  planes  is  necessary  to  locate  and 
strafe  the  Hukbalahaps  " 

Following  the  attack  on  Mrs.  Quezon,  Govern- 
ment troops  pressed  against  the  Hukbalahaps  in 
various  areas.  Armed  units  of  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary attacked  guerrilla  forces  on  July  25  in 
the  Carabello  Mountain  district  of  Central  Luzon. 
Constabulary  intelligence  reports  stated  that  guer- 
rilla forces  in  that  region  were  led  by  Alexander 
Viemes,  using  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "Stalin."  Con- 
stabulary reports  placed  the  number  of  forces  un- 
der Taruc  at  10,000,  but  estimates  of  sympathizers 
mentioned  very  much  larger  figures.  Constabulary 
intelligence  reports  gave  the  following  picture  of 
the  Hukbalahap  forces  in  south  and  central  Luzon: 

Viernes*  forces  were  in  charge  of  eastern  Nueva 
Ecija  Province,  where  Mrs.  Quezon  was  killed.  A 
second  force  was  operating  from  the  jungles  of  Ba- 
taan,  using  them  as  a  base  for  attacks  on  Pampanga 
Province.  Third,  the  forces  directly  under  Taruc 
were  maneuvering  in  squadrons  that  expanded  or 
contracted  in  accordance  with  Government  con- 
stabulary pressure. 

In  addition,  a  Hukbalahap  expeditionary  force 
was  reported  entering  provinces  on  a  hit-and-run 
basis.  Composed  of  combat  units,  base  experts,  and 
propagandists,  this  force  was  said  to  form  advance 
guards  for  stronger  units.  The  Hukbalahap  move- 
ment was  originally  created  to  combat  Japanese 
occupation  of  the  archipelago.  Organized  on  Mar. 
29,  1942,  it  adopted  the  name  Hukbalahap  as  an 
abbreviation  for  Hukbong  Bayan  Laban  sa  Hapon, 
or  People's  Anti- Japanese  Army.  The  organization 
refused  to  disarm  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Guerrilla 
activity,  renewed  in  the  fall  of  1948,  lasted  through 
1949.  Larger  rice  crops  late  in  1949  somewhat  re- 
duced the  economic  appeal  made  by  the  move- 
ment. — MARTIN  EBON 

PHILIPPINE    WAR    DAMAGE    COMMISSION,    U.S.    The 

United  States  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion,.  created  under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946  as  a  demonstration  of  good  will  for 


the  assistance  given  the  United  States  by  the  Phil- 
ippines in  time  of  war,  and  to  assist  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  new  Republic,  provides  for 
payment  of  claims  for  public  and  private  losses 
caused  by  the  war,  and  occurring  between  Dec.  7, 
1941,  and  Oct.  1,  1945.  The  Act  is  historically  un- 
precedented. Authorization  of  $400  million  for  pri- 
vate claim  payments  and  $120  million  for  restora- 
tion of  public  buildings  and  public  services  is  pro- 
vided. All  of  the  former  and  $57  million  of  the  lat- 
ter fund  are  allocated  to  the  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission. 

The  agency  is  headed  by  three  Commissioners, 
Chairman  Frank  A.  Waring,  of  California;  Com- 
missioner John  A.  O'Donnefl,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Commissioner  Francisco  A.  Delgado,  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  law  requires  that  one  member  of  the 
Commission  must  be  a  Filipino.  Headquarters  are 
in  Manila  although  an  office  is  maintained  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Under  Title  I  of  the  Act,  which  pertains  to  pri- 
vate claims,  the  Commission  is  required  to  com- 
plete its  work  by  April,  1951.  It  began  to  receive 
claims  on  Mar  1,  1947.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
for  filing  claims  on  Feb.  29,  1948,  a  total  of  1,250,- 
319  claims  with  a  claimed  value  of  $1,216,541,812 
had  been  received  A  total  of  1,099,015  claims  had 
been  adjudicated  as  of  Nov.  25,  1949.  Payments 
amounted  to  $243,577,686. 

With  regard  to  public  claims,  the  Commission 
must  conclude  its  function  by  June  30,  1950.  Ap- 
provals on  public  claims  amounted  to  $55,093,628 
as  of  Nov.  25,  1949,  and  preliminary  payments 
totaled  $36,089,575.  With  the  funds  already  al- 
loted,  work  is  well  uncter  way  on  extensive  rehabil- 
itation of  schools,  hospitals,  and  waterworks,  as 
well  as  on  reconstruction  of  other  projects  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Philippines. 

Estimates  of  war  damage  in  the  Philippines 
range  from  $1,000  million  to  $1,500  million  at  pre- 
war replacement  costs,  and  at  least  three  times  that 
amount  based  on  cost  estimates  in  1947. 

PHILOSOPHY.  An  inventory  of  philosophy  for  the 
last  year  of  the  half  century  does  not  snow  any- 
thing of  first-line  importance.  Those  who  have  thus 
far  shaped  the  argutnent  of  philosophy  in  the  pres- 
ent century  are  nov*  either  dead  or  (for  1949)  on 
the  inactive  list.  No  major  figure  in  contemporary 
philosophy  published  any  major  work  during  1949. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  publications  for  the  year 
were  few  or  unimportant.  In  England  and  America 
alone  some  200  books  were  published,  many  of 
genuine  interest,  -some  holding  promise  of  better 
things  to  come.  But  the  generalization  still  holds 
for  the  year:  no*  major  contributions  from  persons 
of  established  refutation,  and  no  bid  for  major  rec- 
ognition by  pf**sons  with  reputations  still  to  be 
made. 

Textbooks.  Since  philosophy  is  directed  primarily 
at  college  undergraduates,  it  is  often  the  case  that 
the  publication  of  a  good  and  useful  textbook  is  an 
event  of  minor  but  real  importance.  An  annual  re- 
view can  well  begin  at  this  point  and  move  on  to 
more  ambitious  matters.  Mention  should  be  made, 
for  1949,  of  Readings  in  Analytical  Philosophy 
edited  by  Herbert  Feigl  and  Wilfrid  Sellars,  and 
Elements  of  Analytical  Philosophy  by  Arthur  Pap. 
These  books  are  intended  to  serve  the  teaching 
needs  of  philosophy  in  the  United  States.  They 
make  available  materials  which  have  hitherto  been 
accessible  only  in  technical  journals  or  monographs. 
They  perform  this  service  for  that  movement  in 
recent  years  which  conceives  the  primary  task  of 
philosophy  to  be  the  analysis  of  meanings,  particu- 
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larly  the  meanings  of  terms  which  occur  in  the 
formation  and  expression  of  scientific  thought.  At 
the  textbook  level  these  two  volumes  break  new 
ground. 

Translations.  The  year  has  seen  the  publication  of 
a  goodly  number  of  useful  translations.  The  most 
important  item  here  is  probably  L.  W.  Beck's  vol- 
ume of  translations  from  Immanuel  Kant,  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason  and  Other  Writings  in  Moral 
Philosophy.  The  original  is  a  perennial  classic.  The 
rendering  is  fresh  and  readable,  making  older  trans- 
lations a  second  choice.  Another  important  item, 
addressed  to  a  more  limited  audience  because  more 
technical  in  character,  is  E.  H.  Hutton  and  M. 
Reichcnbach's  translation  of  Hans  Reichenbach's 
treatise,  The  Theory  of  Probability:  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Logical  and  Mathematical  Foundations  of 
the  Calculus  of  Probability.  The  original  published 
some  years  ago  is  one  of  the  century's  major  trea- 
tises on  induction  and  probability. 

American  Studies.  A  growing  number  of  books  are 
being  written  in  the  United  States  on  one  phase  or 
another  of  philosophical  thought.  These  form  part 
of  a  wider  movement  in  American  studies  em- 
bracing literature,  art,  science,  politics,  etc.  The 
most  learned  and  ambitious  of  these  volumes  for 
1949  is  W.  H.  Werkmeister's  History  of  Philosophi- 
cal Ideas  in  America.  This  is  a  book  lor  relatively 
mature  and  advanced  students.  It  is  not  the  book 
which  will  establish  the  historical  study  of  Ameri- 
can philosophy  among  educated  readers  at  large. 
That  book  has  yet  to  be  written.  But,  for  the  period 
since  the  Civil  War,  Werkmeister's  book  provides 
a  detailed  and  technical  account.  And  it  has  the 
distinction  of  doing  more  than  any  other  book  to 
make  intelligible  tne  career  of  metaphysical  ideal- 
ism in  this  country 

A  briefer  and  more  sprightly  volume,  dealing 
with  the  ideas  of  five  leaders  of  America's  social 
thought,  will  be  found  in  Morton  White's  American 
Social  Thought.  This  book  shows  signs  of  being,  in 
its  field,  the  critical  "hit"  of  the  year.  It  provides 
an  account  of  Dewey,  Veblen,  Holmes,  Beard,  and 
Robinson.  The  subtitle,  "the  revolt  against  formal- 
ism" indicates  the  stock-taking  attitude  of  the  au- 
thor. These  men  symbolized  a  "liberating"  move- 
ment: What  is  the  outcome  of  their  work  today? 

Metaphysics  and  Epistemology.  The  central  concern 
of  western  philosophy  has  been,  since  the  time  of 
the  Greeks,  the  related  problems  of  knowledge  and 
reality.  In  a  skeptical  or  exhausted  period  these 
matters  suffer  an  eclipse.  It  would  be  here,  more 
than  in  any  other  category,  that  1949  would  stand 
out  if  it  had  an  important  book  to  its  credit.  The 
major  figures  have  had  their  say  here,  by  now.  The 
new  gods  are  no  doubt  arriving  but  they  are  as  yet 
unannounced. 

Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  The  translation  of 
Hans  Reichenbach's  treatise  has  been  mentioned. 
The  original  was  published  some  years  ago.  But 
among  the  originals  for  1949  several  stand  out.  The 
most  useful  and  impressive  is  W.  Kneale's  Proba- 
bility and  Induction.  This  book  provides  an  excel- 
lent working-over  of  these  two  matters.  Mr.  Kneale 
writes  with  clarity  and  learning. 

Not  often  do  these  abstruse  questions  receive 
such  pleasant  and  authoritative  handling.  His  ac- 
count of  important  analyses  during  the  last  century 
will  place  many  students  in  his  debt.  His  presenta- 
tion of  his  own  views  is  clear  enough  to  enable  a 
reader  to  measure  himself  against  the  author. 
While  not  a  textbook,  Mr.  Kneale's  volume  is  the 
best  all  around  examination  of  the  problems  of 
probability  and  induction  available  in  English  at 
present. 


Philipp  Frank's  volume  of  essays,  Modern  Sci- 
ence ana  Its  Philosophy,  is  perhaps  the  year's  next 
most  readable  and  valuable  book  here.  These  es- 
says, collected  from  the  past  few  years,  provide  in- 
teresting if  somewhat  "slanted"  treatment  of  many 
of  the  staple  questions  that  mark  the  borderline 
between  science  and  philosophy  of  science. 

Ethics  and  Social  Philosophy.  Tne  center  of  contro- 
versy in  ethics  for  1949  ana  a  few  years  preceding, 
has^been^  the  theory  known  variously  as  "positiv- 
ism" or  "emotivism."  This  is  the  claim  that  moral 
terms  are  meaningless  and  moral  judgments  there- 
fore meaningless  and  neither  true  nor  false.  This 
"emotive"  theory%jso  called  because  it  claims  that 
moral  "judgments"  express  or  arouse  emotions,  but 
do  not  make  meaningful  statements,  has  engaged 
the  professional  journals  and  annual  meetings  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Association  for  1949, 
but  has  not  been  responsible  for  any  book  of  signal 
importance,  comparable  e.g.  to  Stevenson's  Lan- 
guage and  Ethics  of  a  few  years  back. 

In  social  philosophy  at  large,  aside  from  the 
spate  of  booCs  which  deal  with  one  aspect  or  an- 
other of  modern  social  and  political  conditions,  the 
most  f  controversial  volume  has  been  Paul  Blan- 
shard's  American  Freedom  and  Catholic  Power. 
The  divisive  force  of  this  book  has  increased  steadi- 
ly since  its  publication  earlier  in  1949.  A  small  vol- 
ume by  Bertrand  Russell,  Authority  and  the  Indi- 
vidual, while  not  breaking  any  new  ground  for  ei- 
ther Russell  or  his  topic,  is  timely  and  (as  with  most 
things  by  Russell )  an  incitement  to  reflection. 

In  what  academics  call  "straight  ethics,"  theory 
unhampered  by  concrete  problems,  the  year  has 
produced  nothing  of  major  novelty  or  importance. 
In  writings  which  go  beyond  this,  and  concern 
themselves  with  specific  issues  in  society,  the  list 
is,  as  usual,  long. 

Aesthetics  and  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  most  ambi- 
tious publication  in  this  field,  for  1949,  is  undoubt- 
edly Thomas  Munro's  large  volume  The  Arts  and 
Their  Inter-relations.  Thomas  Munro  is  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism.  His  book 
is  encyclopedic  in  character,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
convev  briefly,  beyond  that,  what  the  author  set 
himself  to  do.  The  title  is  an  accurate  description. 
The  author  classifies  and  defines  the  major  and 
minor  arts  and  endeavors  to  indicate  relations  be- 
tween and  among  them.  He  arranges  and  defines 
their  major  terms  He  summarizes  the  important 
aesthetic  theories  and  works  out  brief  histories  of 
the  arts  and  theories  about  art.  The  amount  of 
sheer  learning,  not  to  say  ingenuity,  which  went 
into  the  making  of  the  book  is  impressive. 

Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Recent  atten- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  history  (e.g.  Toynbee's) 
has  had  more  influence  among  academic  theologi- 
ans than  elsewhere.  This  is  reflected  in  two  books 
in  philosophy  of  religion  published  in  1949:  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr's  Faith  and  History  and  Karl  Low- 
ith's  Meaning  in  History:  the  Theological  Implica- 
tions of  the  Philosophy  of  History.  Other  volumes 
of  recent  years  testify  to  tne  same  influence.  Where 
formerly  theologians  turned  to  nature  or  science  for 
large  ideas  upon  which  to  peg  their  discourse  about 
God  and  the  world,  of  late  they  turn  to  history  and 
theories  about  history. 

Perhaps  they  find  freedom  and  purposiveness  in 
history,  when  it  is  less  detectable  in  nature;  and 
find  also  sin  and  the  need  for  some  notion  of  salva- 
tion, in  history,  whereas  these  matters  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  in  nature.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  is  clear.  Both  books  named  above  are  typical 
also  in  being  essentially  pessimistic,  not  to  say  cyn- 
ical, about  humanity  left  to  itself,  estranged  from 
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God.  Humanity's  fruitless  past,  its  tangled  present, 
its  dim  future,  provide  ample  scope  for  arguing 
that  in  religion,  not  science,  must  hope  be  sought 
for. 

Writing  in  this  field  has  been  vigorous  and,  in  a 
wry  way,  challenging;  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  books  mentioned  for  the  year  1949.  A  some- 
what truculent  alternative  to  much  of  this  is  set 
forth  in  Humanism  as  a  Philosophy  by  Corliss  La- 
mont. 

History  of  Philosophy.  Because  philosophy  exists  in 
great  part  by  studying  and  criticizing  its  own  past, 
any  year  is  likely  to  see  a  fair  amount  of  publica- 
tion in  the  field  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  For 
1949  two  volumes  stand  out  in  this  field,  Hunting- 
ton  Cairns'  Legal  Philosophies  from  Plato  to  Hegel 
and  H.  W.  B.  Joseph's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Leibniz. 

These  are  ambitious  and  valuable  pieces  of 
scholarship.  Cairns  reviews  the  major  figures  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  from  Plato  to  Hegel  who  have 
had  important  things  to  say  on  the  pnilosophy  of 
law.  H.  W.  B.  Joseph's  book  on  Leibniz  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  somewhat  limited  number  of 
volumes  providing  exposition  and  criticism  of  the 
ideas  of  this  17th-century  philosopher.  There  are 
few  modern  philosophers  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  crucial  detail  than  Leibniz.  Joseph's  book 
does  a  great  deal  toward  making  many  of  these 
matters  clear. 

Contemporary  Philosophy.  Books  which  expound 
and  criticize  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  histori- 
cal present  are  difficult  to  assess.  A  book  expound- 
ing or  criticizing  the  philosophy  of  Plato  or  Hume 
deals  with  materials  which  are  well  known  and 
about  which  opinion  has  taken  shape.  But  a  book 
dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  a  contemporary, 
e.g.  Russell  or  Dewey,  is  differently  circumstanced. 
Here  the  subject-matter  may  be  less  digested  and 
its  motives  less  clearly  understood.  Subject  to  some 
such  proviso,  books  which  deal  with  the  ideas  of 
one's  contemporaries  are  interesting  and  useful. 

In  1949  two  volumes  were  added  to  the  Library 
of  Living  Philosophers,  one  dealing  with  the  Ger- 
man philosopher  Ernst  Cassirer  and  one  dealing 
with  Albert  Einstein.  These  are  the  year's  most  im- 
portant contributions  toward  the  study  of  contem- 
porary philosophy.  Each  is  a  large  volume  contain- 
ing explanatory  and  critical  essays  by  competent 
authorities.  Each  contains  an  autobiography  by 
the  author  about  whom  the  volume  is  written,  and 
an  essay  in  which  the  author  himself  evaluates 
what  is  said  about  him  by  the  contributors  to  the 
volume. 

John  D«w«y.  In  1949  John  Dewey  celebrated  his 
90th  birthday. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Ray  Lipley  a  group  of 
Mr.  Dewey 's  younger  contemporaries  published  a 
volume  of  essays,  Value:  a  Co-operative  Inquiry  in 
which  they  have  sought  to  give  concrete  embodi- 
ment to  suggestions  and  questions  raised  by  John 
Dewey  in  an  article  published  a  few  years  ago. 
— ALBUREY  CASTELL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS.  An  expanding  use  of  col- 
or photography  highlighted  the  year.  This  develop- 
ment was  an  encouraging  trend  in  the  face  of  a 
slacking  off  of  general  business  conditions  and  the 
accompanying  drop  in  purchasing  power.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  amateur 
and  professional  was  able  to  obtain  adequate  sup- 
plies of  color  materials  and  to  try  out  new  proc- 
esses. Consumer  buying  of  cameras,  projectors, 
and  other  photo  equipment,  however,  fell  oft  some- 
what from  the  level  of  1948  even  in  the  face  of  a 


price  reduction  on  many  items.  The  excessive  25 
percent  wartime  excise  tax  on  such  items  undoubt- 
edly handicapped  sales.  It  was  encouraging  to  note 
that  an  appreciable  capital  investment  in  new  and 
improved  plant  facilities  had  been  made  by  sever- 
al photographic  manufacturers. 

Trends  in  Color  Photography.  Small  color  trans- 
parencies made  cither  with  Ansco  Color  Positive 
Film  or  with  Kodachrome  Color  Film  continued 
to  be  very  popular.  These  films  could  be  used  eas- 
ily in  many  types  of  35-mm  cameras  ranging  in 
price  from  a  few  dolkrs  to  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. Kodacolor  film  for  daylight  exposure  had 
been  available  since  1942.  During  1949  Kodacolor 
Type  A  Film  for  indoor  photograpnv  was  placed  on 
the  market.  Color  prints  from  both  films  were  made 
by  the  manufacturer  on  order  by  the  customer.  An 
integral  colored  coupler  mask  used  with  both  prod- 
ucts resulted  in  improved  quality  prints  compared 
with  the  prints  obtainable  with  the  older  daylight 
Kodacolor  film  which  had  a  silver  integral  mask. 
During  the  year,  another  color  negative  type  film 
known  as  Ansco  Plcnacolor  Roll  Film  was  an- 
nounced in  120  and  620  sizes. 

Color  films  in  sheet  form  were  used  largely  by 
the  professional  photographer  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
by  the  advanced  amateur.  Representative  materials 
of  this  type  included  Ansco  Color  Film  (Daylight 
and  Tungsten);  Ektachrome  Film  (Daylight  and 
Type  B),  and  Kodachrome  Professional  Film 
(Daylight  and  Type  B).  Besides  these  materials, 
two  other  sheet  films  were  included  in  a  survey 
article  by  W.  D.  Emanuel  on  the  British  market, 
namely  Dufaycolor,  an  additive-type  film  for  day- 
light and  artificial  light,  and  Gevaeolor,  a  subtrac- 
tive  film  for  artificial  light  exposure  ( Photography 
4:  25,  May,  1949). 

A  completely  new  type  of  negative  color  sheet 
film,  known  as  Kodak  Ektacolor  Film,  became 
available  in  September.  It  had  been  announced 
first  in  1947  as  a  research  development.  This  prod- 
uct is  balanced  for  artificial  light  exposure,  and 
after  development  gives  a  negative  color  image 
combined  with  positive  colored  masks  which  im- 
prove its  printing  characteristics.  Matrices  for  col- 
or printing  are  made  through  specific  color  filters 
by  printing  onto  a  new  panchromatic  material 
called  Pan  Matrix  Film.  Since  separation  negatives 
are  not  required  and  the  necessity  for  extra  mask- 
ing is  minimized,  the  making  of  color  prints  from 
this  color  film  is  very  much  simplified. 

Supplementary  data  on  exposure  and  filters  for 
each  emulsion  of  Ektacolor  and  several  other  sheet 
color  films  were  being  packed  with  every  box  of 
film.  A  new  series  of  color  compensating  filters  was 
introduced  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  use 
over  the  camera  lens  or  over  a  printer  lens  when 
making  slight  corrections  in  the  color  balance  of 
the  exposing  light.  The  significant  relation  between 
colored  objects  and  light  sources  was  described  by 
R.  M.  Evans  (Ilium.  Eng.  44:  47,  January,  1949). 
C.E.K.  Mees  published  an  interesting  survey  on 
processes  of  modern  color  photography  ( Endeavor 
7:  31.  October,  1948).  The  underlying  principles 
of  three-color  subtractive  photography  were  stated 
clearly  by  W.  T.  Hanson,  Jr.,  and  F.  A.  Richey 
(J.  Soc.  Mot.  Pict.  Eng.  52:  119,  February,  1949). 

The  making  of  duplicates  from  Ansco  Color  Posi- 
tive Film  transparencies  was  described  by  E.  H. 
Loessel.  A  thin  negative  mask  on  a  panchromatic 
plate  is  made  first  from  the  transparency  and  the 
duplicate  material  is  then  exposed  with  yellow  light 
through  this  mask  which  is  registered  with  trie 
transparency  (PSA  Journal  15:  14,  January,  1949). 
The  basic  principles  of  masking  techniques  for  im- 
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proving  the  quality  of  color  reproductions  were 
discussed  by  T.  H.  Miller  (/.  Soc.  Mot.  Pict.  Eng. 
52:  133,  February,  1949). 

An  expanding  trend  was  noted  in  the  use  of 
color  photography  to  illustrate  stories  in  many  na- 
tional magazines  and  other  publications.  An  article 
on  atomic  structure  contained  a  wonderful  set  of 
color  illustrations  made  by  F.  W.  Goro.  To  get  the 
uranium  atom  on  one  sheet  of  film,  he  used  four 
different  lenses,  changed  the  film-holder  position 
15  times  and  made  a  total  of  33  exposures  ( Life  26: 
68,  January,  1949). 

A  significant  development  was  the  use  of  an  elec- 
tronic scanner  for  automatic  production  of  color- 
separation  negatives  from  original  color  transparen- 
cies. By  virtue  of  the  scanner  s  accuracy  in  making 
balanced  negatives,  it  was  stated  that  it  may  fore- 
shadow a  new  era  in  the  quality  and  speed  of  color 
printing  (Fortune  39:  100,  October,  1949).  F. 
Preucil  published  a  streamlined  survey  of  color  cor- 
rection methods  in  lithographic  work  ( Nat.  Lithog- 
rapher 56:  42,  June,  1949). 

The  use  of  color  motion  picture  film  in  8-mm  and 
16-mm  sizes  continued  to  be  popular  with  many 
amateur  photographers.  For  professional  work,  16- 
mm  Ansco  Color  and  Kodachrome  films  were  be- 
ing used  for  a  growing  market.  Some  master  color 
positives  were  made  on  films  having  an  integral 
gray  silver  mask  which  gave  better  color  prints. 

A  duplicating  color  stock  known  as  Type  232 
was  introduced  by  Ansco  on  which  the  sound  track 
will  be  sulfidcd  for  best  quality  sound.  Some  16-mm 
color  stocks  were  being  used  to  make  35-mm  color 
prints  by  the  motion  picture  studios.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  industrial  film  producer  was  known  to 
be  using  35-mm  color  film  for  making  a  master 
color  positive  from  which  35-mm  and  16-mm  color 
prints  were  produced  (/  Soc.  Mot.  Pict.  Eng.  53: 
143,  August,  1949). 

The  well  established  position  of  the  Technicolor 
Corporation  in  the  field  of  professional  motion  pic- 
tures was  being  challenged  by  Ansco,  E.  I.  duPont 
de  Nemours  &  Company,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  according  to  a  leading  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  5.  The  Ansco  process  was 
introduced  in  1945  and  consists  of  a  multilayer  film 
which  can  be  exposed  in  any  35-mm  professional 
camera,  developed  by  reversal  to  a  color  positive, 
and  printed  by  duplication.  Processing  details  were 
given  in  four  papers  in  the  July,  1949,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers. 

A  new  color  release  positive  stock  suitable  for 
making  color  prints  was  announced  by  duPont  in 
June  in  which  a  synthetic  polymer  or  resin  replaces 
gelatin  in  the  three  emulsion  layers.  The  top  layer 
is  blue-sensitive  and  is  developed  to  form  the  ma- 
genta image,  the  middle  layer  is  red-sensitive  and 
forms  the  cyan  image,  and  the  bottom  layer  is 
green-sensitive  and  forms  the  yellow  image. 

The  polymer  molecules  have  attached  to  them 
chemically  the  necessary  color  formers  to  produce 
the  subtractive  image  colors.  When  developed,  the 
silver  grains  are  said  to  be  held  intimately  in  con- 
tact with  the  color  couplers,  which  results  in  high 
efficiency  of  dye  formation,  increased  resolution, 
and  makes  possible  the  use  of  very  thin  layers.  A 
slightly  modified  conventional-type  developing  ma- 
chine is  used  for  processing  the  film.  Several  papers 
describing  this  new  color  film  were  presented  on 
October  11  at  the  Hollywood  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Motion  Picture  Engineers. 

A  new  multilayer  color  film  known  as  Eastman 
Color  Negative  film  was  reported  to  be  undergoing 
trade  tests.  This  film  resembles  Ektacolor  sheet  film 
in  structure  and  on  processing  gives  a  color  nega- 


tive made  up  of  yellow,  magenta  and  cyan  images. 
Another  new  color  film,  similar  to  the  camera  nega- 
tive film  but  without  colored  couplers  and  known 
as  Eastman  Color  Positive  Film,  was  understood 
to  be  under  development  for  use  in  making  release 
prints. 

The  problem  of  making  color  separation  nega- 
tives on  35-mm  film  was  said  to  be  much  simplified 
by  the  use  of  an  experimental  multilayer  stripping 
negative  film  from  which  the  two  upper  layers  are 
wet-stripped  separately  onto  special  transfer  sup- 
ports before  development.  After  the  three  resulting 
films  are  developed  to  give  three  separation  nega- 
tives, they  can  be  printed  by  any  one  of  several 
processes.  The  properties  and  method  of  handling 
this  new  type  stripping  film  were  described  by  J.  G. 
Capstaff  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  Engineers  in  Hollywood. 

About  50  color  feature  pictures  were  expected  to 
be  processed  by  the  Technicolor  Corporation  by  the 
end  of  1949  compared  with  39  feature  pictures 
processed  by  them  in  1948.  It  was  estimated  that 
currently  accepted  color  processes  of  all  types  could 
handle  no  more  than  80  features  out  of  an  approxi- 
mate total  of  nearly  400  that  probably  would  be 
made  during  the  year  (Mot.  Pict.  Herald  177:  15, 
Oct.  15,  1949).  According  to  F.  J.  Taylor  in  the 
October  22  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Technicolor  in  1940  had  only  26  three-color  cam- 
eras in  this  country  and  4  cameras  in  England. 
Since  the  war,  they  have  added  10  more  cameras 
to  their  equipment  and  doubled  the  capacity  of 
their  Hollywood  laboratories.  During  1949,  Techni- 
color expected  to  turn  out  about  300  million  feet 
of  color  film. 

Limited  competition  had  been  offered  to  the 
Technicolor  process  for  several  years  by  Cinecolor 
and  Trucolor,  both  two-color  processes;  a  few  other 
processes  such  as  Ansco  Color  and  Polacolor  were 
being  used  chiefly  for  cartoons  and  topical  pictures. 
Greater  competition  was  anticipated  from  Cine- 
color  in  1950  after  their  announcement  in  October. 
1949,  that  they  could  undertake  the  processing  of 
three-color  pictures. 

It  was  understood  that  European  producers  made 
very  few  color  pictures  probably  because  of  the  in- 
creased cost  ana  the  generally  poor  quality  of  most 
of  the  processes.  In  France  two  additive  color  proc- 
esses were  under  trial  known  as  Dugromacolor  and 
Mondiacolor,  respectively.  The  former  was  said  to 
use  a  beam-splitter  and  special  lenses  which  distrib- 
ute the  light  in  three  ways  through  red,  green,  and 
blue  filters  to  form  superimposable  images  (Le 
Cin6opse  25:  4,  February,  1949).  The  latter  was 
reported  to  be  a  four-color  mosaic  screen  process 
somewhat  resembling  Dufaycolor  (Cin^mat.  franc. 
p.  97,  Sept.  25,  1948).  The  Agfacolor  negative-pos- 
itive process  used  during  the  years  1938^44  in  Ger- 
many for  a  few  feature  pictures  was  believed  to  be 
in  use  by  the  Russians  for  their  color  films. 

The  Kodak  Flexichrome  process  was  demon- 
strated first  in  New  York  in  June.  Although  not  a 
direct  color  process,  it  is  an  important  addition  to 
other  color  methods  used  by  the  professional.  It 
permits  colored  prints  to  be  made  from  ordinary 
negatives  or  from  color  transparencies  by  hand  col- 
oring a  gelatin  relief  image.  The  negative  is  printed 
first  onto  a  special  stripping  film  on  which  the  relief 
image  is  formed.  Then  the  silver  image  is  bleached 
out  and  replaced  with  a  black  dye  known  as  a  mod- 
eling agent.  The  dyed  relief  is  stripped  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  paper  support.  When  colors  are  applied 
with  a  brush,  the  black  dye  is  displaced  from  the 
relief  image.  It  was  said  that  corrections  can  be 
made  easily. 
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Aerial  Photography.  New  and  proposed  develop- 
ments in  aerial  reconnaissance  photography  were 
described  by  Col.  G.  W.  Goddard  (Photogrammet- 
ric  Engineering  IS:  51,  March,  1949).  Several 
types  of  cameras  were  discussed  using  lenses  rang- 
ing from  24-inch  to  240-inch  focal  length.  The  lat- 
ter camera  was  being  constructed  by  the  Optical 
Research  Laboratory  at  Boston  University  and  will 
have  a  very  large  front  element  lens  32  inches  in 
diameter.  Improved  types  of  flash  bomb  and  car- 
tridges will  permit  better  night  photography.  Using 
a  new  flash  cartridge  designated  as  the  T-12,  flash 
sequence  photographs  were  taken  on  the  night  of 
June  8  over  New  York  City  from  an  altitude  of 
about  2,000  feet  with  a  modified  K24  camera  fitted 
with  a  7-inch,  f/2  5  Aero-Ektar  lens.  Each  car- 
tridge was  said  to  last  0.03  second  and  to  have  an 
integrated  output  of  700,000  cps.  Another  flash 
powder  scheme  called  the  "dust  bomb"  scatters 
flash  powder  as  a  cloud  where  it  is  ignited  to  pro- 
duce a  tremendous  illumination. 

On  Aug.  8,  1949,  a  contact  print  of  a  factory  in 
East  St.  Louis  was  transmitted  from  a  B-29  air- 
plane in  flight  to  the  Photographic  Laboratory  at 
Wright  Field  about  25  miles  away.  This  test  was 
the  first  such  experiment  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
which  the  transmitted  print  had  good  rendition  of 
the  half-tones.  Photographs  of  Manhattan  Island 
from  10,000  feet  and  of  Connecticut  from  30,000 
feet  were  taken  with  a  "wieldable  strip  camera" 
developed  by  Boston  University  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  The  pictures  were  taken  with  a  6-inch  lens 
combined  with  an  S-7  strip  camera  while  rotating 
the  entire  unit  across  the  line  of  flight.  Thus  the 
camera  moves  in  an  arc  and  records  horizon  to  ho- 
rizon; a  span  of  over  450  miles  being  taken  in  from 
an  altitude  of  30,000  feet  (Life  27:  64,  Aug.  1, 
1949). 

An  area  of  45,000  square  miles  in  southeastern 
Alaska  was  surveyed  by  aerial  photography  during 
the  summer  of  1948  by  Patrol  Squadron  Four  of 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  Air  Force  which  was  con- 
verted to  a  photographic  squadron  for  that  purpose 
(Photogrammetric  Engineering  15:  276,  June, 
1949).  Approximately  240,000  square  miles  of 
Alaska  were  mapped  by  photography  during  the 
past  three  years  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

One  of  the  current  projects  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Survey  is  that  of  taking  an  inventory  of  the  timber 
resources  of  the  United  States.  In  this  connection, 
H.  A.  Jensen  and  R.  N.  Colwcll  reported  on  various 
filter-film  combinations  for  aerial  photography  for 
forestry  purposes  in  California.  They  concluded 
that  panchromatic  minus-blue  photography  yields 
slightly  more  information  than  panchromatic  green 
and  much  more  than  is  obtainable  from  infrared 
minus-blue  photography  although  comparisons  from 
both  panchromatic  and  infrared  photography  are 
desirable  (ibid.  15:  201,  June,  1949). 

What  were  said  to  be  the  highest  altitude  photo- 
graphs ever  made  from  an  airplane  were  taken  on 
August  21  with  a  new^CA-8  cartographic  camera 
installed  in  a  "Banshee"  Navy  jet  fighter.  The  pho- 
tographs were  taken  from  altitudes  of  48,846  feet 
and  51,089  feet,  respectively.  New  and  improved 
shutters  for  aerial  cameras  were  described  by  A.  H. 
Katz,  which  were  developed  under  a  research  pro- 
gram by  the  Photographic  Laboratory,  U.S.  Air 
Materiel  Command,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Between-the-lens  shutters  will  continue  to  be  used 
on  mapping  cameras  and  for  night  photography, 
but  the  very  large  daylight  reconnaissance  cameras 
will  use  focal-plane  shutters  exclusively  (/.  Opt. 
Soc.  Amer.  39:  1,  January,  1949). 

Motion  Pictum  and  T«Uvision.  During  1949  the 


production  of  16-mm  films  continued  to  expand  for 
various  uses  in  entertainment,  business,  education, 
and  science.  Many  of  the  films  were  of  a  definite 
professional  type  indicating  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  materials  and  equipment  on  the  part  of  the 
technicians  producing  them.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
documentary  films  of  recent  years  was  Robert  Fla- 
herty's picture  about  oil  drilling  called,  Louisiana 
Story,  which  won  several  international  awards.  An- 
other remarkable  film  was  Seal  Island,  produced 
in  color  by  Walt  Disney,  which  tells  the  life  story 
of  the  seal. 

About  one-eighth  of  the  nation's  200,000  schools 
were  estimated  to  have  motion  picture  projectors. 
A  number  of  feature  pictures  and  topical  films  hav- 
ing subject  content  of  an  educational  nature  were 
being  leased  to  schools  or  rented  for  moderate  fees 
by  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.  About  500  films 
totalling  some  ten  million  feet  were  circulated  un- 
der this  program. 

Growth  was  noted  in  the  use  of  films  for  scien- 
tific research  in  physics,  engineering,  medicine,  and 
other  technical  fields.  The  Society  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Engineers  held  three  symposia  on  high-speed 
photography.  Subjects  discussed  included  cameras, 
lighting,  lenses,  X-ray  motion  pictures,  rocket  and 
guided  missile  studies.  At  these  symposia,  F.  E. 
Tuttle  demonstrated  results  obtained  with  an  ultra 
high-speed  camera  utilizing  a  new  principle  known 
as  multiple-aperture  focal-plane  scanning. 

The  use  or  gas  discharge  tubes  for  lighting  for 
photography  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  (London)  on  Febru- 
ary 17  (Phot.  J.  89B.  46,  May-June,  1949).  De- 
tails on  the  scientific  motion  picture  in  France  were 
published  by  P.  Michaut  with  particular  reference 
to  photography  by  infrared  and  ultiaviolet  radia- 
tion (Sight  and  Sound  18:  55,  Spring,  1949).  An 
account  was  published  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  in  methods  of  stereoscopic  motion  pic- 
tures by  two  British  firms  (Brit.  Kincmatography 
14:  137,  May,  1949). 

Latensification,  or  a  fogging  exposure  after  the 
image  exposure  in  the  camera,  is  known  to  increase 
shadow  detail  and  effective  emulsion  speed  of  some 
negative  materials.  This  phenomena* is  based  on 
the  known  fact  that  grains  that  have  already  re- 
ceived a  subthreshold  exposure  are  more  affected 
by  the  fogging  exposure  than  those  that  have  re- 
ceived no  exposure.  According  to  H.  W.  Moyse, 
latensification  was  being  used  for  the  very  practi- 
cal purpose  of  reducing  lighting  costs  by  Para- 
mount Pictures  for  still  and  motion-picture  nega- 
tives and  by  Cinecolor  Corporation  for  bipack  neg- 
atives (Amer.  Cinematographer  29:  409,  Decem- 
ber, 1948;  ibid  30:  440,  December,  1949) 

About  twenty  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  discov- 
ery of  new  infrared  sensitizing  dyes  and  their  in- 
clusion in  photographic  emulsions,  there  was  a 
surge  of  interest  in  infrared  photography.  In  mo- 
tion picture  work,  such  films  were  used  to  some 
extent  for  simulated  night  effects  and  snow  scenes. 
A  renewal  of  interest  in  the  use  of  infrared  motion 
pictures  occurred  during  1949. 

At  the  Universal-International  studio  in  Holly- 
wood, L.  Allen  reported  that  a  number  of  pictures 
included  night  scenes  photographed  in  daylight  on 
infrared  film,  with  resulting  savings  in  production 
costs  (ibid.  30:  360,  October,  1949).  Again  it  was 
learned  from  England  that  dramatic  effects  were 
introduced  into  the  newsreels  of  events  such  as 
the  Henley  regatta  and  some  horse  races  by  using 
infrared  sensitive  film  (Functional  Phot.  1:  11, 
October,  1949). 

Motion  pictures  for  entertainment  as  represented 
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by  the  Hollywood  producing  organizations  seemed 
to  be  undergoing  a  transition.  The  other  great  tran- 
sition occurred  in  1928-30  when  the  motion  pic- 
ture changed  from  a  silent  to  a  sound  medium  of 
expression.  Retrenchment  was  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  With  the  loss  of  a  fair  amount  of  foreign  busi- 
ness as  a  result  of  quota  restrictions  and  exchange 
problems,  production  schedules  were  cut  drasti- 
cally from  some  700  features  in  1947  to  about  400 
in  1949.  Various  aspects  of  this  important  problem 
were  discussed  in  the  April  issue  of  Fortune  under 
the  title,  "Movies:  End  of  an  Era?" 

At  San  Bernardino,  California,  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion on  the  movies  was  conducted  by  Life  mag- 
azine and  published  in  their  issue  for  June  27. 
Television  was  challenging  the  motion  picture  and 
a  drop-off  in  box  office  receipts  was  attributed  in 
part  to  a  willingness  of  many  theater-goers  to  re- 
main at  home  and  watch  their  television  sets.  In 
England  the  situation  was  much  the  same  where 
J.  Arthur  Rank,  Britain's  largest  motion  picture 
producer,  reported  a  net  loss  before  taxation  of 
over  two  million  dollars  for  Odeon  Theaters,  Ltd., 
and  associated  companies 

One  scheme  that  was  being  tried  in  England  for 
cutting  feature  motion  picture  production  costs  was 
the  independent  frame  method  whereby  all  com- 
plex scenes  are  photographed  on  location  without 
foreground  action.  The  scenes  are  then  projected 
with  background  projectors  on  a  large  screen  while 
the  foreground  action  is  photographed  in  front  of 
the  sereen  Extensive  use  of  improved  equipment 
for  this  type  of  photography  was  expected  to  cut 
feature  production  costs  about  75  per  cent  (Kine- 
matograph  Weekly  383-  6,  Jan.  6,  1949). 

Two  basic  systems  of  large  screen  television  were 
being  evaluated  by  the  exhibiting  organizations  of 
the  motion  picture  industry.  (1 )  the  direct  projec- 
tion method  whereby  high-brilliance  tube  images 
are  projected  by  a  reflective  optical  system;  and 
(2)  the  intermediate-film  system  using  standard 
motion  picture  technique  from  kinescope  images 
photographed  on  film  which  is  developed  rapidly 
and  then  projected,  all  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Data 
on  both  systems  and  their  relative  operational  costs 
were  published  (J.  Soc.  Mot  Pict.  Eng.  52:  243, 
March,  1949).  A  symposium  on  engineering  tech- 
niques of  theater  television  was  held  in  April  in 
New  York  by  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engi- 
neers and  the  papers  were  published  in  the  August 
Journal  of  this  Society. 

In  1948  a  rapid  processing  machine  for  televi- 
sion film  was  installed  in  the  Paramount  Theater 
in  New  York  and  used  several  times  during  the 
year.  On  Jan.  5,  1949,  President  Truman's  address 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  "state  of 
the  Union"  was  projected  less  than  60  seconds  later 
for  the  Paramount  Theater  audience,  most  of  whom 
probably  were  able  to  see  his  face  better  than  those 
in  the  back  section  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
An  improved  design  of  the  Paramount  processing 
machine  was  installed  in  the  Chicago  Theater,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  (Internet.  Projectionist  21:  18,  Au- 
gust, 1949). 

Much  of  the  motion  picture  material  in  use  on 
the  video  transmitters  in  the  country  was  adventure 
and  mystery  serial  stories,  and  each  chapter  was 
made  to  last  27  minutes.  Time,  Incorporated,  pur- 
chased the  "Crusade  in  Europe"  series  which  had 
been  made  originally  by  March  of  Time  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corporation.  The 
rights  to  52  full-length  British  pictures  were  bought 
by  CBS-Television.  Station  WPIX,  New  York,  ac- 
quired 36  British  feature  pictures  to  add  to  24 
others  in  their  files  (Video  No.  24,  Mar.  21,  1949). 


Applied  and  Scientific  Photography.  Comprehensive 
searches  of  the  literature  on  a  subject  usually  are 
a  long,  tedious  task.  Work  of  this  type  will  be 
simplified  greatly  by  the  use  of  a  machine  called 
a  Microfilm  Selector.  An  experimental  model  was 
built  for  the  Library  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Technical  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Selector  is  an  electronic  de- 
vice which  scans  abstracts  printed  on  2,000-foot 
rolls  of  35-mm  film  and  selects  and  copies  any  ab- 
stract corresponding  to  a  pre-selectea  code.  One 
reel  of  film  can  replace  a  half  million  library  cards 
and  the  device  can  scan  60,000  items  per  minute 
(Ind.  Bull,  of  A.  D.  Little,  Inc.,  No.  257,  Septem- 
ber, 1949). 

The  copying  on  microfilm  of  22  million  Veterans 
Administration  premium  cards  probably  represent- 
ed one  of  the  largest  projects  of  this  type  yet  at- 
tempted. Although  these  cards  were  on  file  in  14 
different  offices  in  this  country,  the  microfilming 
of  them  was  completed  in  18  weeks  by  Recordalc 
Corporation  and  photoprints  were  made  the  exact 
size  of  the  original  card.  To  restock  the  libraries  of 
Germany  that  were  destroyed  by  the  war,  master 
copies  of  books  were  made  on  35-mm  film  and 
prints  on  16-mm  film. 

Several  new  types  of  microfilm  readers  were  in- 
troduced including  the  Griscombe  reader,  the  Re- 
cordak  Transcription  Reader,  an  electronically  con- 
trolled reader  made  by  the  American  Optical  Com- 
pany, and  the  Micro  Library  Reader,  Model  3. 

F.  Urbach  and  co-workers  reported  on  their  re- 
search in  phosphors  (sensitive  materials  which 
glow  in  the  dark)  which  resulted  in  new  ways  to 
take  photographs  by  heat.  A  surface  is  coated  with 
the  phosphor,  and  the  heat  radiation  of  a  hot  tea- 
kettle, for  example,  is  focused  upon  it.  Here  under 
ultraviolet  radiation  the  image  can  be  inspected 
or  photographed.  Such  a  picture  is  called  a  "therrno- 
radiograph.  Alternatively,  if  the  kettle  is  coated 
with  luminescent  paint,  it  can  be  made  to  glow  by 
ultraviolet  radiation,  then  as  the  kettle  isTieatea, 
the  infrared  rays  from  it  tend  to  diminish  the 
brightness  of  the  luminescence  according  to  the 
temperature.  A  photograph  of  this  phenomenon  is 
called  a  "thermograph."  With  use  of  techniques  of 
this  kind,  the  distribution  of  temperature  can  be 
recorded  photographically  at  the  surface  of  heating 
appliances,  motors,  furnaces,  and  other  hot  objects. 
Technical  data  on  this  work  were  published  in  Au- 
gust (/.  Opt.  Soc.  Amer.  39:  675,  August,  1949). 

The  electronic  flash  combined  with  the  camera 
were  used  to  settle  the  age-old  question,  does  a 
curve  ball  thrown  by  a  pitcher  really  curve?  A 
number  of  tests  were  conducted  in  a  dirigible  hang- 
er at  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey.  With  the  use  of  nine 
Kodatron  flash  lamps  and  two  cameras,  nine  images 
of  the  ball  in  flight  were  recorded  on  each  photo- 
graph. One  picture  was  made  from  above  looking 
down  on  the  flight  of  the  ball;  the  other  was  made 
behind  an  aluminum  backstop  having  a  14-inch 
Plexiglas  window.  When  Jonnny  Schmitz,  ace 
pitcher  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  threw  the  ball,  the 
photographs  proved  conclusively  that  the  flight  line 
was  a  curve  (Look  13:  74,  July  19,  1949). 

A  war-time  technique  for  rapid  processing  of  ra- 
dar photographs  may  make  possible  more  rapid  ex- 
amination or  photofluorographs  taken  with  die 
Schmidt  fluorographic  camera  with  resulting  quick- 
er diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  or  even  of  stomach 
cancer  (N.Y.  Times,  Nov.  8,  1949).  The  improved 
processing  device  develops,  fixes,  washes,  and  dries 
the  film  in  four  seconds  and  then  projects  it  for 
inspection.  The  device  was  built  by  the  Kenyon 
Instrument  Company.  An  earlier  model  was  do 
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scribed  by  F.  M.  Brown,  L.  L.  Blackman,  and  C.  J. 
Kunz  in  1946  (/.  Franklin  Inst.  242:  203,  Septem- 
ber, 1946). 

In  August,  using  a  benthoscope  diving  bell,  Otis 
Barton  set  a  new  deep  sea  diving  record  by  de- 
scending to  4,500  feet  into  the  black  depths  of  the 
sea  off  Smuggler's  Cove  on  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  30  miles  from  the  coast  of  southern  Califor- 
nia. Photographs  were  made  of  the  marine  life  he 
saw  until  the  lighting  system  failed  at  4,000  feet 
(Life  27:  21,  Aug.  29,  1949).  Photographs  of  the 
atomic  bomb  tests  during  1948  on  Eniwetok  Atoll 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  were  released  in  August, 
1949,  for  publication  (ibid,  27:  74,  Sept.  12,  1949). 

In  the  early  tests  with  the  great  200-inch  Hale 
telescope  on  Mt.  Palomar  in  California,  galaxies  of 
light  as  distant  as  a  thousand  million  light  years 
away  were  recorded  on  photographic  plates  (Col- 
liers 123:  19,  May  7,  1949;  also  U.S.  Camera  12: 
31,  August,  1949).  A  planned  program  of  research 
with  this  mighty  camera  was  about  to  begin  which 
it  was  hoped  would  reveal  considerable  new  data 
on  the  size  and  composition  of  the  universe. 

The  big  cannon-like  48-inch  Schmidt  telescope 
is  also  located  on  Mt.  Palomar  and  work  was  just 
getting  under  way  on  a  four  year  project  to  make 
an  atlas  of  the  stars  (N.Y.  Times  98:  32,  June  15, 
1949).  At  each  of  two  locations  near  La  Cruces, 
New  Mexico,  a  group  of  three  cameras  was  being 
used  to  record  meteors.  Measurements  can  be  made 
from  these  photographs  of  the  height  of  the  meteor 
trails  and  their  paths  can  be  charted  more  accu- 
rately. From  these  data,  determinations  can  be 
made  of  the  density  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  50 
to  75  miles  up  (Set.  News  Letter  55:  21,  Jan.  8, 
1949). 

A  new  tool  of  biological  research  known  as  a 
color  translating  ultraviolet  microscope  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Polaroid  Cor- 
poration and  described  at  scientific  meetings  early 
in  the  year.  This  device  translates  invisible  images, 
detected  in  three  narrow  bands  in  the  ultraviolet, 
by  photographing  them  on  adjacent  portions  of  35- 
mm  film,  developing  and  fixing  them  in  hot  solu- 
tions in  a  few  seconds,  and  then  projecting  them 
through  filters  to  give  a  visible  colored  image.  The 
research  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  (Science 
109:  371,  April  15,  1949).  C.  R.  Spivach  described 
a  technique  for  photomicrography  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  human  finger  which  used  a  Lcitz  Ibso  at- 
tachment on  a  Leica  35-mm  camera  and  a  Beck 
microscope  with  a  special  light  source  (Brit.  J. 
Phot.  96:  361,  Aug.  5,  1949).  Color  photomicrog- 
raphy in  the  laboratory  was  discussed  by  R.  P. 
Loveland  (Anal.  Chem.  21:  467,  April,  1949). 

Motion  pictures  were  taken  of  the  electro-poten- 
tial activity  of  the  human  heart  and  the  brain  by 
photographing  the  screen  of  an  Area  Display  oscil- 
loscope (Science  108:  720,  Dec.  24,  1948).  A  ro- 
tating drum  camera  was  used  with  the  orthicon 
spectrograph  for  combustion  studies  such  as  the 
explosion  of  a  mixture  of  gases  in  a  bomb.  Single 
sweep  scans  at  the  rate  of  one  every  millisecond 
were  photographed  (/.  Franklin  Institute  248:  172, 
August,  1949 ) .  Photographic  techniques  for  study- 
ing ultrasonic  phenomena  were  discussed  by  R.  B. 
Barnes  and  C.  J.  Burton  (/.  App.  Physics  20:  286, 
March,  1949). 

Investigations  in  nuclear  physics  with  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  nuclear  photographic  emulsions 
were  carried  out  in  the  laboratory,  on  high  moun- 
tains, and  at  high  altitudes  with  the  aid  of  free 
balloons.  Nuclear  track  emulsions  contain  consid- 
erably more  silver  bromide  per  unit  area  than  ordi- 


nary emulsions.  They  are  designed  to  record  the 
tracks  of  electrically  charged  particles.  When  the 
developed  plate  is  examined  and  photographed  un- 
der high  magnification,  the  number  of  grains  in  a 
track  can  be  counted,  the  length  and  curvature  can 
be  measured,  and  from  these  data  information  is 
found  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  particle 
producing  the  track. 

According  to  H.  L.  Bradt  and  B.  Peters,  nuclear 
plates  are  an  excellent  tool  for  the  study  of  the 
heavier  nuclei  of  primary  cosmic  radiation,  among 
which  were  found  atomic  numbers  roughly  be- 
tween carbon  and  iron.  Experiments  were  made 
with  stacks  of  plates  attached  to  a  free  balloon  at 
over  90,000  feet  (Physical  Review  74:  1818  and 
1828,  Dec.  15,  1948;  also  ibid  75:  1779,  June  1, 
1949  and  76:  156,  July  1,  1949).  Twelve  balloons 
to  which  were  attached  scientific  equipment,  in- 
cluding stacks  of  photographic  plates,  were  re- 
leased from  the  U.S.  Airciaft  Carrier,  Palau,  in  the 
West  Indies  between  November  10  and  19  After 
ascending  90,000  to  100,000  feet,  the  equipment 
was  released  automatically  and  dropped  by  para- 
chute. Every  load  was  reco\cred  from  the  sea  and 
the  plates  will  be  examined  for  the  tracks  of  high 
energy  cosmic  rays. 

Further  evidence  was  obtained  for  the  existence 
of  unstable  charged  particles  of  mass,  about  1,000 
me,  and  observations  on  their  mode  of  decay  were 
made  by  C.  F.  Powell  and  associates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bristol  and  D.  M.  Ritson  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, England.  On  electron  sensitive  plates  exposed 
to  cosmic  rays  in  the  Swiss  alps,  the  track  of  a  new 
particle,  designated  "K,"  was  found  which  showed 
spontaneous  decay  and  transmutation  into  three 
mesons  (Nature  163:  82,  Jan.  15,  1949).  Several 
methods  of  recording  electron  tracks  on  nuclear 
plates  were  described  by  R.  II.  Herz  who  attempt- 
ed to  establish  range-energy  relationships  for  elec- 
trons (Physical  Review  75:  478,  Feb.  1,  1949). 

The  new  130-inch  cyclotron  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  (New  York)  was  completed  near  the 
end  of  1948  and  mesons  were  produced  artificially 
with  it  in  January,  1949,  by  bombarding  a  target 
with  protons.  Deuterons  accelerated  by  the  184- 
inch  cyclotron  at  Berkeley,  California,  were  found 
by  E.  Gardner  and  co-workers  to  produce  "stars" 
in  photographic  plates  which  arc  similar  to  stars 
produced  by  cosmic  rays.  Similar  stars  were  report- 
ed to  be  initiated  by  alpha-particles.  Positive  me- 
sons were  also  detected  ny  means  of  photographic 
plates  (ibid.  75:  364,  379,  and  382,  Feb.  1,  1949). 

A  general  article  on  photographic  plates  for  use 
in  nuclear  physics  was  published  by  J.  H.  Webb 
(PSA  Journal  15:  193,  March,  1949).  L.  V.  Chil- 
ton  gave  a  very  interesting  paper  on  photography 
in  the  study  of  atoms  at  the  South-Eastern  Confer- 
ence of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  April 
(Phot.  J.  89 A:  183  August,  1949).  A  procedure 
for  processing  nuclear-track  emulsions  was  de- 
scribed by  M.  J.  Wilson  and  W.  Vanselow  (Physi- 
cal Rev.  75:  1144,  April  15,  1949).  B.  Peters  dis- 
cussed the  interpretation  of  tracks  in  nuclear  photo- 
graphic emulsions  (Nuclear  Physics  Laboratory 
Manual,  Heinicke  Instrument  Corporation,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.;  1949). 

In  1942  the  American  Standards  Association  is- 
sued a  Photographic  Exposure  Computer  as  an 
emergency  standard  (Z38.2.2-1942)  at  the  request 
of  the  armed  services.  It  was  made  up  of  tables  of 
light  values  for  various  geographical  latitudes, 
months  of  the  year,  and  hours  of  the  day,  and  of 
tables  for  different  scenes  and  sky  conditions  from 
which  the  correct  ejqposure  could  be  found  for  a 
given  negative  material.  Much  of  the  data  used  for 
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the  computer  were  determined  by  L.  A.  Tones  and 
H.  R.  Condit  of  the  Kodak  Research  Laboratories 
and  are  now  published  in  a  treatise  entitled  Sun- 
light and  Skylight  as  Determinants  of  Photographic 
Exposure  (J.  Opt.  Soc.  Amer.  38:  123,  February, 
1948;  ibid.  39:  94,  February,  1949). 

The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  photographic 
sharpness  and  resolving  power  was  publisned  by 
F.  H.  Perrin  and  H.  O.  Hoadley  and  dealt  with  the 
design  and  performance  of  an  apochromatic  re- 
solving-power  camera  objective.  In  their  introduc- 
tion the  authors  inject  a  new  term  into  the  litera- 
ture, "craspedomorphology"  ( from  the  Greek  kras- 
pedon,  meaning  "border '  or  "margin" ) .  This  term 
is  intended  to  include  such  phenomena  as  sharp- 
ness, image- widening,  and  resolving  power  (ibid. 
38:  1040,  December,  1948 ). 

The  16th  Hurter  and  Driffield  Memorial  Lecture 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  given  in 
London  in  May  by  L.  A.  Jones  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  "Recent  Developments  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Tone  Reproduction"  (Phot.  J.  89B:126, 
Nov.-Dec.,  1949). 

Photographic  Materials  and  Apparatus.  Throughout 
the  past  25  years  a  gradual  change-over  was  in 
progress  from  nitrate  film  base  to  safety  acetate 
base.  In  1948  a  highly  acetylated  acetate  base  was 
announced  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company  having 
improved  physical  properties  and  better  aging  char- 
acteristics than  other  safety  film  in  previous  use. 
During  1949  the  conversion  to  this  improved  stock 
proceeded  gradually  for  both  non-color  and  color 
motion  picture  film.  It  was  predicted  that  the 
change-over  to  the  new  safety  base  would  probably 
be  complete  by  the  end  of  1951. 

Very  few  changes  in  amateur  films  for  black- 
and-white  photography  were  noted  although  a 
number  of  new  sensitized  materials  for  professional 
and  specialized  use  were  announced.  Included  in 
this  group  were  Aspan  Film  (100  ASA  Index)  made 
in  France  by  the  As  de  Trefle  Company;  Du  Pont 
High  Speed  Pan  Type  428  Sheet  Film  ( 160  ASA 
Index),  Kodagraph  Autopositive  Film  for  making 
a  positive  copy  in  room  light  directly  from  a  posi- 
tive drawing;  Kodak  SWR  film  for  records  of  very 
short  wavelength  ultraviolet  radiation;  an  improved 
nuclear  track  plate,  called  Kodak  NTB-3,  which  is 
capable  of  recording  charged  particles  at  minimum 
ionization.  Certain  photo-emulsions  in  pellicle  form 
(without  glass  support)  for  nuclear  track  research 
were  supplied  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Among  the  new  photo-papers  were:  Ansco  Mono- 
dex  Paper  ( single  contrast ) ;  Gevaert  Artona  Paper 
(warm  tone  contact);  Gevaert  Diaversal  Paper  (pos- 
itive from  positive  by  diffusion  to  lower  layer  of 
unexposed  silver  bromide  from  top  layer  after  de- 
velopment and  removal  of  negative  image  in  top 
layer ) .  This  last  named  paper  had  only  been  dem- 
onstrated abroad  and  if  placed  on  the  market  in 
the  United  States,  it  will  represent  an  addition  to 
the  line  of  direct  positive  papers  already  known, 
such  as  Kodak  Direct  Positive  and  Grant  Panchro- 
Versal  papers. 

It  was  authoritatively  stated  in  the  National  Pho- 
to Dealer  that  more  than  150  different  types  of 
cameras  for  still  photography  were  on  sale  in  this 
country  at  prices  ranging  up  to  $500.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  price  reductions  were  made 
on  cameras  and  other  equipment.  Cameras  taking 
35-mm  film  continued  to  rate  high  in  popularity 
probably  because  of  their  compactness  and  versa- 
tility for  use  with  either  non-color  or  color  films. 
A  number  of  sub-miniature  cameras  were  intro- 
duced; some  shaped  like  cigarct  packages  and  oth- 
ers like  watches*  Most  of  these  cameras  took  16-mm 


film  except  the  watch-shaped  ones  which  used  a 
film  disk.  The  majority  of  these  tiny  cameras  were 
made  in  Japan. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  newer  cameras  were 
as  follows:  Ansco  Automatic  Reflex  (with  flash 
synchronizer);  Agfa  Karat  12  with  f/3.5  Apotar: 
Bolsey  B-2  (35-mm);  Ciro  35  and  Giro-flex,  Model 
F;  Century  Graphic  (2%  X  3*4  with  Graflok  Back); 
Hasselblad  Single-Lens  Reflex;  Ilford  Advocate 
with  Dallmeyer  f/4.5;  Kodak  Pony  828  with  Anas- 
ton  f/4.5;  Kodak  Tourist  with  Synchro-Rapid  800 
Shutter;  Kodak  Reflex  II;  Royce  Reflex  with  Wol- 
lensak  f/4.5;  Rectaflex  ( Italian )  with  stigmometer, 
a  cylindrical  lens  and  prism  which  distorts  the  im- 
age unless  in  absolute  focus;  Vidax  (2%  X  3^4); 
Zeiss  Contax  S.  The  Hasselblad  camera  is  made  in 
Goteborg,  Sweden.  It  is  constructed  of  stainless 
steel  and  has  a  focal  plane  shutter  with  eleven 
speeds  ranging  from  one  second  to  1/1,600  second. 
The  film  is  wound  automatically  with  the  setting 
of  the  shutter  (C7.S.  Camera  12:  39,  January, 
1949).  A  shutter  of  radically  new  design  is  used  on 
one  model  of  the  Kodak  Tourist.  The  shutter  blades 
rotate  smoothly  through  a  partial  circle  inside  the 
shutter  housing,  whereas  the  usual  between-the- 
lens  shutter  has  a  reciprocating  motion.  With  the 
new  shutter,  an  accurate  top  speed  of  1/800  second 
is  obtained,  which  is  double  the  previous  peak  in 
shutters  of  this  size. 

In  1948  the  Polaroid  Corporation  announced  the 
Land  Camera  which  provides  one  print  but  no 
usable  negative  within  one  minute  after  exposure. 
This  camera  was  placed  on  sale  in  1949  in  the 
United  States  and  demonstrated  on  May  31  in 
England  by  its  inventor,  E.  H.  Land  (Phot  J.  89A: 
139,  June,  1949).  The  advantages  and  limitations 
of  the  camera  were  analyzed  in  the  Consumer's  Re- 
search Bulletin  for  July.  E.  A.  Hauser  described 
the  use  of  a  Land  Camera  and  a  microscope  to 
make  photomicrographs  in  the  classroom  ( /.  Chem. 
Education  26.  224,  April,  1949).  Some  other  uses 
of  this  camera  are:  a  portable  rapid  photo-copying 
outfit,  for  realty  agents  to  make  pictures  of  houses 
being  inspected  by  clients;  for  recording  evidence 
in  accident  cases;  and  for  establishing  conditions 
on  a  motion  picture  studio  set  at  the  close  of  a 
day's  shooting. 

A  special  camera  having  a  disklike  shutter  and 
synchroflash  illumination  was  described  for  record- 
ing the  progress  of  operations  and  other  clinical 
subjects.  It  was  known  as  the  Coreco-Bucky  Auto- 
matic Color  Camera  (Phot.  Age  4:  16,  April, 
1949).  An  experimental  camera  equipped  with  a 
6-inch,  f/1  lens  covering  36  degrees  of  arc  was  con- 
structed by  the  Institute  of  Optics,  University  of 
Rochester.  It  was  claimed  to  be  capable  of  making 
one  picture  per  second  and  was  designed  for  aerial 
photography  and  for  copying  X-ray  images  on 
fluorescent  screens  (Popular  Phot.  24:  20,  Febru- 
ary, 1949). 

An  article  in  the  National  Photo  Dealer  in  Feb- 
ruary stated  that  about  45  different  models  of  8- 
mm  and  16-mm  cine  cameras  were  being  offered 
on  the  market  in  the  United  States.  In  recent  years 
the  trend  appeared  to  be  for  8-mm  equipment  for 
home  use  and  16-mm  sound-film  apparatus  for 
business  and  educational  use.  The  list  of  such 
equipment  included  a  few  new  items  as  follows: 
Ampro  Stylist  16-mm  Projector;  Bell  &  Howell 
Auto-8  Camera  and  Regent  8-mm  Projector;  Cine- 
Kodak  Reliant  8-mm  Camera  and  Kodascope  Eight- 
71  Projector;  Dejur  Fadematic  Movie  Camera  and 
Dejur  Projector  (both  8-mm);  Patlie  Super  "16" 
with  full  frame  focus;  three  Revere  8-mm  cameras, 
the  Ranger,  '77,"  and  "67"  Turret  and  Revere  "90'J 
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8-mm  Projector;  Victor  Envoy  16-mm  Sound  Pro- 
jector. New  8-mm  and  16-mm  camera  lenses  were 
described  by  J.  D.  Hayes  and  K.  Pestrecov  ( Amer . 
Cinemat.  30:  348,  July,  1949).  A  new  f/1.5  lens 
for  professional  16-mm  projectors  was  described  by 
W.  E.  Schade  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Motion  Picture  Engineers. 

A  molded  plastic  lens  of  the  Fresnel  type  was 
announced  in  January  under  the  name,  Ektalite 
Field  Lens.  It  resembles  a  flat  disk  with  many  small 
grooves,  about  200  per  inch,  molded  into  one  side. 
The  sides  of  the  grooves  near  the  edge  of  the  lens 
have  a  high  degree  of  arc  and  those  near  the  cen- 
ter are  almost  flat.  The  lens  takes  up  very  little 
space  and  was  said  to  give  effective  over-all  image 
brightness.  It  was  usea  in  the  view  finder  of  sev- 
eral cameras  and  in  a  table  viewer  for  2  X  2-inch 
slides. 

An  enlarger  having  a  lamphouse  of  the  "integrat- 
ing sphere'  type  using  a  circular  fluorescent  lamp 
was  announced  in  September.  Known  as  the  Kodak 
Flurolite  Enlarger,  this  equipment  was  said  to  be 
very  satisfactory  for  color  work  as  well  as  use  with 
ordinary  negatives.  The  Aristo  Grid  Lamp  Com- 
pany developed  several  models  of  lamphouses  hav- 
ing grid-shaped  cold-light  tubes  which  could  be 
used  to  replace  the  lamphouse  on  many  enlargers 
having  conventional  lighting.  A  cold  light  pack  was 
also  manufactured  by  them  which  converts  a  4  X  5- 
inch  press  camera  into  a  field  enlarger. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  photo-speed- 
lamp  field  was  the  new  tiny  hairpin-shaped  General 
Electric  FT-110  flashtube  which  was  demonstrated 
in  October  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  America 
meeting  in  St.  Louis.  A  new  version  of  the  older 
Kodatron  lamp  with  new  tubes  and  reflectors  was 
marketed  under  the  name,  Kodatron  Color  Speed 
Lamp.  It  was  said  to  have  about  twenty  times  the 
light  output  of  an  earlier  model.  The  new  General 
Electric  375-watt  Photoflood  with  its  own  reflect- 
ing bulb  was  made  so  that  four  lamps  could  be 
used  as  a  unit  on  an  ordinary  household  circuit. 
For  professional  use  for  color  photography  and  mo- 
tion picture,  a  5  kilowatt  mercury-cadmium  lamp 
was  built  experimentally  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  this  country  and  similar  type  lamps 
were  designed  by  the  Thompson-Houston  Com- 
pany in  England.  A  special  lamp  for  copying  work 
and  other  types  of  photography  using  polarized 
light  was  marketed  under  the  name  Kodak  Pola- 
Light. 

An  electronic  photometer  of  the  direct  recording 
type  was  built  by  Ansco  for  the  measurement  of 
color  densities  in  narrow  spectral  bands  (Ansconian 
p.  8,  January-February,  1949).  K.  Henney  dis- 
cussed the  use  of  the  Kodak  Color  Densitometer  as 
a  necessary  everyday  tool  for  the  color  photogra- 
pher (Phot.  Age  4:  6,  March,  1949).  An  enlarge- 
ment densitometer  of  French  manufacture,  called 
the  Volpmat,  was  stated  to  make  possible  measure- 
ment within  a  few  seconds  of  the  exposure  time  for 
a  given  negative  to  obtain  an  enlargement  of  high 
quality  (Le  Phot.  p.  343,  November,  1948). 

For  reduction  printing  of  35-mm  sound-on-film 
negatives  to  16-mm  prints,  a  printer  was  described 
by  C.  W.  Clutz,  F.  E.  Altman,  and  J.  G.  Streiffert 
which  had  an  improved  optical  system,  increased 
film  capacity,  and  a  reduced  tendency  for  film  wear 
compared  to  earlier  models  ( /.  Soc.  Mot.  Pict.  Eng. 
52:  669,  June,  1949). 

Th«  Photographic  Procots.  Interest  was  shown  in 
the  design  of  more  compact  machines  for  rapid 
processing  of  photographic  materials  in  long  lengths 
such  as  motion  picture  film,  documentary  film,  and 
paper.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  few  types  of 


equipment  were  described  which  used  hot  solu- 
tions and  reduced  the  total  time  to  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds for  the  entire  cycle  of  processing,  including 
drying.  A  paper  of  interest  in  this  connection  was 
by  G.  I.  P.  Levenson  on  the  chemical  economics  of 
spray  processing  (Brit.  Kinemat.  14:  65,  March, 
1949).  A  paper  by  C.  E.  Ives  and  C.  J.  Kunz  at  the 
Hollywood  SMPE  meeting  dealt  with  the  chemical 
formulas  and  treating  methods  for  simplification  of 
motion  picture  processing.  Data  were  included  on 
the  design  of  equipment  for  television  work  as  well 
as  the  motion  picture  laboratory.  J.  I.  Crab  tree  dis- 
cussed methods  for  rapid  processing  of  films  and 
papers  (PSA  Journal  15:  130,  February,  1949). 

There  had  been  published  very  few  authoritative 
articles  on  reversal  processing  of  16-mm  films  as 
the  bulk  of  such  films  were  developed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. It  was  encouraging  to  note  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well-written  article  on  this  subject  by 
H.  A,  Miller,  H.  D.  Russell,  and  J.  I.  Crabtree 
(ibid.  15:  382,  June,  1949). 

A  new  research  laboratory  for  the  study  of  pho- 
tographic materials,  chemicals,  and  equipment  un- 
der tropical  conditions  was  opened  in  March  in 
Panama  City,  Panama,  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  An  educational  institute  of  photography 
known  as  George  Eastman  House,  Incorporated, 
was  dedicated  and  opened  formally  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  at  Rochester,  New  York.  An  interesting  ar- 
ticle about  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which 
was  founded  in  1854,  was  published  by  M.  Abribat 
(Phot  J.  89A:  115,  May,  1949). 

Bibliography.  A  new  magazine,  Functional  Pho- 
tography, was  launched  in  October  for  the  profes- 
sional and  the  technician.  It  is  published  by  The 
Press  Centre  Ltd  ,  20  Tudor  St.,  London  E.C.4. 
With  the  September  issue,  Minicam  Photography 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio)  changed  its  name  to  Modern 
Photography.  The  Penrose  Annual,  well  known 
British  yearbook  on  the  graphic  arts  field,  resumed 
publication  again  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years. 

A  list  of  the  new  books  includes  the  following: 
The  History  of  Photography  from  1839  to  the  Pres- 
ent Day.  B.  Newhall.  Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York; 
Julia  Margaret  Cameron.  Her  Life  and  Photograph- 
ic Work.  H.  Gernsheim.  Fountain  Press,  London; 
The  Complete  Photographer,  Vol.  10.  New  Devel- 
opments. W.  D.  Morgan,  Editor.  National  Educa- 
tional Alliance,  New  York;  Fred  Archer  on  Portrai- 
ture. F.  Archer.  Camera  Craft  Publishing  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  Feininger  on  Photography.  A.  Feinmger. 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago;  Frith  on  Por- 
traiture. J.  Erith.  Fountain  Press,  London;  Meine 
Foto-Praxis.  W.  Heering.  F.  Bruckmann,  Munich; 
"Strobe"  the  Lively  Light.  H.  Luray.  Camera  Craft 
Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Better  Color  Mov- 
ies. F.  Bond.  Camera  Craft  Publishing  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  Color  Movie  Making  for  Everybody. 
C.  Cook.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York;  Far- 
benfilm  and  Farbenphoto.  M.  Feiss.  K.  Meister, 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  Techica  del  Cine  en  Color. 
J.  L.  F.  Encinas.  Dossat,  S.  A.  Madrid;  Aerial  Pho- 
tography in  Urban  Planning  and  Research.  M.  C. 
Branch,  Jr.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge: 
Medical  Photography.  Radiographic  and  Clinical. 
T.  A.  Longmore.  Focal  Press,  London,  4th  ed.; 
Photography  in  Crime  Detection.  J.  A.  Radley. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  London;  Photographic  Aids  to 
Clinical  Dental  Practice.  J.  M.  Dyce.  Staples  Press, 
New  York;  Modern  Photoengraving.  L.  Flader  and 
J.  S.  Mertle.  Modern  Photoengraving  Publishers, 
New  York;  Elements  of  Sound  Recording.  J.  G. 
Frayne  and  H.  Wolfe.  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Principles  of  Stereoscopy.  H.  C.  McKay. 
American  Photographic  Publishing  Co.,  Boston;  La 
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photographic  d  Tinfra-rouge.  M.  Deribe>e*.  P.  Mon- 
tel.  Paris.  2nd  ed.;  Photo-Almanack  Prisma,  Les 
Editions  Prisma.  Paris,  3rd  ed.;  Le  cinema  scientif- 
ique  francois.  P.  Thevenard  and  G.  Tassel.  La 
Jeune  Parque,  Pans;  16-mm  Sound  Motion  Pic- 
tures. W.  H.  Offenhauser,  Jr.  Interscience  Publish- 
ers, Inc.,  New  York.  — GLENN  E.  MATTHEWS 

PHYSICS.  Atomic  Energy.  The  atomic  explosion  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  if  it  set  the  world  stage  for  war,  is  the 
top  research  development  in  physics  for  1949,  ex- 
pected though  it  has  been.  Consequences  of  Soviet 
conquest  of  atomic  energy  may  wreck  our  civiliza- 
tion and  major  scientific  progress  if  they  use  it  for 
aggression.  If,  as  claimed,  they  intend  to  use  atomic 
explosions  for  peaceful  engineering  purposes  only, 
then  another  atomic  explosion  is  unimportant.  In 
the  United  States,  much  research  has  been  directed 
toward  developing  safeguards  for  workers  and  oth- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  atomic  plants. 

Bacteria  may  in  future  be  used  to  take  care  of 
dangerous,  radioactive  liquid  wastes  from  atomic 
energy  plants,  piles,  and  the  like.  Use  of  them  for 
this  purpose  would  provide  safe  disposal  of  these 
wastes  at  less  cost  than  chemical  methods,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Ruchhoft  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's 
Environmental  Health  Center  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  found. 

The  bacteria  would  be  used,  much  as  they  are 
now,  to  purify  wastes  in  modern  sewage  disposal 
plants.  Experiments  at  Los  Alamos,  suggest  that  a 
two-stage  activated  sludge  process  can  be  expected 
to  remove  99  percent  of  plutonium  from  wastes. 
The  fluid  remaining  should  then  approach  the  tol- 
erance, or  safe,  limit  of  plutonium  that  can  be  dis- 
charged into  a  stream.  The  activated  sludge  is 
made  up  of  massive  colonies  of  bacteria  embedded 
in  a  jelly-like  substance.  When  the  bacteria  swell 
through  absorbing  water  they  present  an  enormous 
surface  area  that  can  hold  radioactive  materials. 

Questions  still  to  be  answered  are:  ( 1 )  will  the 
bacteria  absorb  and  concentrate  other  types  of 
radioactive  material  besides  plutonium  and  ura- 
nium? (The  Los  Alamos  experiments  showed  the 
bacteria  took  up  uranium  as  well  as  plutonium); 
(2)  what  can  be  used  to  feed  the  bacteria  in  the 
sludge?  Normally  they  feed  on  organic  sewage  ma- 
terial being  treated.  But  in  many  areas  where  radio- 
active wastes  are  found,  adequate  sewage  is  not 
available. 

Another  method  of  getting  rid  of  radioactive 
waste  materials,  is  to  make  concrete.  Radioactive 
waste  materials  are  put  in  the  liquid  used  in  mak- 
ing the  concrete.  The  hardened  concrete  is  then 
stored  away,  dumped  in  the  ocean  or  buried  on 
land.  The  method  which  should  be  used  depends 
on  the  material. 

"Hot"  hornets — in  the  radioactive  sense,  not  just 
with  their  stingers — promise  to  be  useful  in  the 
safety  program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  semi-annual  report  of  the  AEC  disclosed.  One 
curious  but  until  now  apparently  useless  fact  of 
natural  history  was  the  knowledge  that  the  com- 
mon white-faced  hornet  accumulates  the  element 
barium  in  its  body.  Barium,  a  chemical  relative  of 
the  more  familiar  and  abundant  calcium  (lime)  is 
widely  distributed  in  nature.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
lighter  elements  formed  in  the  radioactive  break- 
down of  the  heaviest  natural  element,  uranium. 

So  it  is  proposed  to  encourage  colonies  of  hornets 
to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  nuclear-fission  lab- 
oratories, and  to  seek  their  food  among  plants  ex- 
posed to  possible  radioactive  leaks.  From  time  to 
time  some  of  them  will  be  captured,  killed,  and 
analyzed.  If  they  assay  too  high  in  barium,  there's 


a  "hot"  leak  somewhere,  that  has  to  be  found  and 
stopped. 

Radiation  detectors  for  disaster  use  in  atom- 
bombed  areas,  where  the  amount  of  radiation 
would  swamp  a  Geiger  counter,  are  now  being 
produced  commercially  for  use  by  military  and 
civilian  defense  organizations,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  announced.  Designed  specially  for  field 
use  with  disaster  levels  of  radiation,  and  able  to 
withstand  rough  shocks,  the  detector  is  a  result  of 
the  atomic  bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific.  The  "radiac" 
set,  standing  for  "radioactivity  detection,  identifi- 
cation, and  computation,"  will  be  used  in  training 
troops  to  survey  areas  and  compute  radiation  dan- 
gers that  would  be  left  after  atomic  bomb  blasts. 

The  instrument,  covered  with  a  steel  case,  is 
only  10.5  inches  long  and  weighs  10  Ib.  It  consists 
of  a  gas-filled  ionization  chamber,  in  which  are 
two  electrodes.  When  carried  into  "hot"  areas,  dan- 
gerous gamma  rays,  the  most  penetrating  type  of 
radiation,  go  through  the  steel  cover  and  knock 
electrons  from  the  atoms  of  gas  in  the  ionization 
chamber,  making  the  gas  slightly  conducting.  A 
weak  electric  current  can  then  flow  between  the 
electrodes  to  show  on  the  radiation-indicating  dial. 

A  new  device  for  measuring  radioactivity  may 
replace  the  Geiger  counter  in  certain  phases  of 
atomic  research.  The  instrument,  an  alpha  scintilla- 
tion counter,  was  developed  by  Dr.  Benedict  Cas- 
sen,  Clifton  Reed,  Leonard  Baurmash,  and  Law- 
rence Curtis  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Project  on  the 
Los  Angeles  campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

In  low-rate  counting  problems  encountered  in 
some  health  physics  and  dust  study  applications, 
Geiger  counters  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory, 
according  to  atomic  researchers.  Long  runs  are  nec- 
essary to  obtain  statistically  adequate  numbers  of 
counts  in  view  of  the  background  caused  by  cosmic 
radiation.  Frequently  Geiger  counters  become  in- 
sensitive or  give  erratic  groups  of  counts  in  this 
type  of  research. 

The  new  type  of  counter  eliminates  these  ob- 
stacles, functioning  more  efficiently  on  low  rate 
counting  problems.  Its  greatest  utility  is  in  measur- 
ing very  slight  amounts  of  radioactivity  in  dust, 
soil  samples,  and  ashes  of  biological  specimens. 
The  basis  of  operation  is  the  measurement  of  alpha 
particle  scintillations  by  photomultiplier  tubes.  The 
device  is  about  the  size  of  a  table-model  radio  and 
is  entirely  automatic  once  the  radioactive  sample 
to  be  measured  is  inserted  and  its  mechanism 
started. 

Important  new  use  of  the  atomic  furnace  as  a 
research  tool  for  chemistry  in  microanalysis  was 
developed.  The  pile  can  be  used  to  find  out  how 
much  of  a  chemical  element  is  in  an  unknown  ma- 
terial, even  when  there  is  only  about  one  part  of 
the  element  in  perhaps  a  hundred  million  parts  of 
the  material,  it  was  found. 

This  development  is  credited  to  two  scientists  at 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Institute  for  Nuclear 
Studies  and  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Dr. 
Harrison  Brown  and  a  graduate  student,  Edward 
Goldberg.  First  pile-measurements  were  made  of 
two  rarer  elements  found  in  meteorites. 

The  heavy  water  pile  at  the  Argonne  laboratory 
was  used  to  determine  how  much  of  the  elements 
gallium  and  palladium  was  present  in  various  iron 
meteorite  samples.  These  and  other  studies  of  the 
chemical  make-up  of  meteorites,  the  scientists  ex- 
plain, may  give  important  clues  to  such  mysteries 
as  the  structure  of  planets,  including  the  earth,  and 
the  origin  of  our  solar  system.  Both  a  piece  of  the 
material  being  studied,  and  a  known  weight  of  the 
element  being  sought,  are  irradiated  in  the  atomic 
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furnace.  The  activity  induced  in  the  known  and 
the  unknown  samples  is  then  compared,  to  find  out 
how  much  of  the  element  there  is  in  the  material 
being  analyzed. 

Now  Atomic  Porticlo.  Another  atomic  particle  was 
predicted,  the  negative  proton.  The  prediction  was 
made  by  Drs.  Julius  Ashkin,  Theodore  Auerbach, 
and  Rooert  E.  Marshak,  University  of  Rochester 
physicists.  Because  there  are  both  positive  and  neg- 
ative electrons,  although  only  positive  protons  are 
known  so  far,  the  scientists  suggest  that  nature,  to 
be  symmetrical,  should  also  have  a  negative  pro- 
ton. Such  a  particle  might  be  detected  by  exposing 
photographic  plates  to  cosmic  rays  at  very  high  al- 
titudes reached  by  balloons. 

Electrons  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  to 
exist  in  two  different  varieties  of  the  same  mass, 
but  opposite  charge,  the  physicists  reason.  The 
more  abundant  electron  has  a  negative  charge  and 
is  found  in  atoms  in  the  region  close  to,  but  pri- 
marily outside,  the  central  nucleus.  The  less  abun- 
dant positively  charged  electron  is  not  a  permanent 
constituent  of  the  atoms  as  we  know  them,  but  is 
produced  in  a  variety  of  processes  taking  place  in 
the  nucleus  or  in  the  immediate  surrounding  re- 
gion. 

When  brought  into  close  proximity  the  two  may 
disappear  or  be  annihilated  in  a  single  act,  produc- 
ing simultaneously  two  quanta  of  light.  Thus  a 
positive  electron  in  the  presence  of  matter  contain- 
ing negative  electrons  has  only  a  transitory  exist- 
ence and  eventually  suffers  annihilation. 

Protons  so  far  found  in  nature  are  all  of  one  va- 
riety. These  particles,  which  form  one  of  the  fun- 
damental constituents  of  nuclear  matter,  are  of 
positive  charge  and  of  mass  approximately  2,000 
times  the  mass  of  an  electron.  Tney  have  in  com- 
mon with  electrons  the  feature  of  possessing  an 
intrinsic  spin  or  angular  momentum  equal  to  one 
half  a  natural  unit.  This  numerical  identity  in  the 
spin  has  long  since  led  to  speculation  on  possible 
further  analogies  between  electron  and  proton.  It 
is  of  interest  to  find  out  whether  the  negative  pro- 
ton exists. 

A  negative  proton  would  be  a  particle  of  nega- 
tive charge,  or  mass  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
positive  proton  and  capable  of  undergoing  an  an- 
nihilation process  with  the  more  abundant  positive 
proton.  For  this  type  of  annihilation  process  one 
finds  by  theoretical  estimation  that  the  most  likely 
and  end  products  are  two  new  charged  particles 
known  as  mesons. 

The  charge  on  these  resulting  mesons  make  their 
detection  possible  on  very  sensitive  photographic 
emulsions.  Since  the  positive  proton,  which  is  one 
of  the  partners  in  the  annihilation  event,  forms  a 
part  of  the  nucleus  of  an  atom,  in  the  emulsion 
there  will  also  be  other  charged  particles  emitted 
as  a  result  of  the  shock  of  the  annihilation.  The 
mesons,  however,  will  be  moving  with  much  great- 
er speed  than  the  emerging  nuclear  constituents 
and  will  leave  noticeably  different  tracks,  thinner 
than  usual,  in  the  photographic  emulsion.  One 
would  therefore  expect  to  find  an  explosive  event 
in  the  emulsion  which  starts  with  the  entry  of  a 
very  fast  charged  particle,  the  negative  proton,  and 
results  in  the  production  of  only  two  fast-moving 
charged  particles,  which  are  mesons,  accompanied 
by  some  number  of  slowly  moving  charges. 

Because  of  the  necessity  to  conserve  momentum 
in  the  annihilation  event  the  three  fast  tracks 
would  all  lie  in  the  same  plane  forming  an  inverted 
Y-shaped  figure  with  the  angle  between  the  two 
mesons  somewhat  greater  than  90°  on  the  average. 
If  this  characteristic  phenomenon  is  found  in  pho- 


tographic plates  It  will  be  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  negative  proton. 

Cosmic  Rays.  Creation  of  mesons  from  the  world's 
most  powerful  X-ray  beam  was  reported  by  Dr. 
Edwin  McMillan  ot  the  University  of  California 
Radiation  Laboratory.  The  cosmic-ray  particles 
were  made  in  the  laboratory  with  the  300,000,000 
electron-volt  synchrotron. 

Production  of  mesons  by  the  X-ray  beam  of  the 
synchrotron  is  believed  to  be  the  first  direct  evi- 
dence that  these  potent  particles  can  be  made  from 
electromagnetic  radiation.  The  synchrotron,  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  McMillan,  uses  electrons,  negatively 
charged  electric  particles,  to  bombard  a  heavy  met- 
al target.  This  creates  the  powerful,  highly  pene- 
trating X-ray  beam. 

First  man-made  mesons  were  created  last  year 
in  the  laboratories  at  Berkeley  with  the  giant,  184- 
inch  cyclotron.  In  the  cyclotron,  high-speed  hearts 
of  helium  atoms  were  used  to  break  the  cosmic-ray 
monopoly  of  meson  making.  The  sun,  the  dust  be- 
tween the  stars,  or  even  far  away  in  cosmic  space, 
are  possible  origins  of  cosmic  rays  according  to 
theories  proposed  to  ONR-AEC  International  Cos- 
mic Ray  Symposium  conducted  by  the  University 
of  Denver.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  birth  of  these  radiations. 
Now,  scientists  have  the  choice  of  two  or  more 
ways  the  rays  can  get  started  and  pick  up  the  im- 
mense energies  they  carry  to  earth 

Picture  great  clouds  of  dust  in  motion  in  the  vast 
spaces  between  the  stars,  clouds  so  diffuse  that 
tney  could  never  be  seen  if  man  were  there  to  view 
them.  These  clouds  set  up  magnetic  fields  that 
travel  along  with  the  dust  particles.  When  a  bit  of 
dust  collides  with  a  cosmic-ray  particle  the  particle 
may  disappear.  But  if  a  particle  gets  around  in  this 
region  safely,  it  picks  up  energy  as  it  leaves  and 
in  many  collisions  gets  energy  as  great  as  the  cos- 
mic rays  need  to  plunge,  as  they  do,  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  This  birth  process  may  go  on 
for  millions  of  years.  Dr.  John  A.  Wheeler  of 
Princeton  discussed,  at  the  Symposium,  this  theory 
for  which  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  largely  responsible.  New  ideas  that  the 
Swedish  astronomer,  Dr.  Hannes  Alfven  has  put 
forth,  on  energy  in  magnetic  dust  clouds,  have 
helped  to  produce  this  picture. 

The  sun,  from  which  almost  all  other  earth-re- 
ceived radiation  comes,  is  the  birthplace  of  most 
cosmic  radiation  as  well,  Dr.  Edward  Teller  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  urged.  This  allows  the  pro- 
jectiles to  get  their  energies  closer  to  the  earth.  The 
radiation  seems  to  come  into  the  earth  as  it  does 
because  of  the  magnetic  field  of  the  earth  To  make 
the  Teller  theory  work,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
sort  of  squashed-down  magnetic  field  of  the  sun 
strongest  in  the  plane  of  the  revolving  planets. 

Still  another  theory  is  that  the  energy  comes 
from  tremendous  explosions  of  stars  called  super- 
novae.  Dr.  Lyman  Spitzer,  Princeton  astronomer, 
visualizes  these  explosions  as  shooting  out  immense 
amounts  of  radiation,  which  strike  the  cosmic  par- 
ticles in  such  fashion  as  to  give  them  the  1000  mil- 
lion electron  volts  they  need  per  unit  particle  in 
heavy  atoms. 

If  the  Fermi  and  Spitzer  theories  were  both  op- 
erated, they  might  explain  everything,  as  the  cos- 
mic magnetic  dust  birthplace  is  reasonable  for  the 
protons  (hearts  of  hydrogen  atoms)  that  arrive 
from  outer  space,  and  the  Spitzer  theory  makes 
possible  the  nearts  of  heavy  elements  that  have 
recently  been  found.  These  cosmic  rays  can  be 
thought  of  as  messages  from  the  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse that  human  beings  can  never  hope  to  visit. 
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They  are  another  way  of  looking  into  the  depths 
of  the  universe,  supplementing  the  giant  telescopes 
which  receive  a  different  sort  of  radiation  for  as- 
tronomers to  study. 

Immense  explosive  showers  of  atomic  fragments 
a  mile  across,  splattering  200  million  particles  over 
hundreds  of  acres,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Each  shower  is  caused  by  a 
single  atomic  bullet  from  outer  space.  Announced 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Grcisen  of  Cornell  University, 
these  showers  were  detected  by  coincidental  ef- 
fects upon  200  Geiger  counters  in  experiments  at 
the  Inter-University  High  Altitude  Laboratory  at 
Echo  Lake,  Colo.,  two  miles  above  sea  level. 

Only  about  once  a  week  do  such  gigantic  show- 
ers get  detected  in  one  place,  but  smaller  bursts 
occur  about  every  second,  probably  causing  the 
streaks  of  particles  that  are  the  cosmic  rays  de- 
tected. "We  are  dealing  with  the  highest  energy 
ever  discovered  in  individual  atomic  particles,  a 
billion  times  greater  than  the  energy  that  is  let 
loose  by  the  fission  of  a  single  uranium  atom,"  Dr. 
Greisen  explained. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  energy  in  the  particle 
that  enters  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  sets  off  a 
big  shower  is  actually  small  and  could  hardly  be 
felt  if  it  were  concentrated  on  one's  head  (a  hun- 
dredth of  a  foot-pound).  It  is  not  useful,  like  the 
energy  in  the  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb,  be- 
cause there  is  no  known  way  to  concentrate  and 
control  the  cosmic-ray  energies.  But  Dr.  Greisen 
explains  that  discovery  of  the  fission  of  this  single 
uranium  atom  had  to  precede  that  great  chain  re- 
action that  makes  possible  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  big  showers  happen  in  about  40  millionths 
of  a  second,  and  the  entering  particle  is  probably 
a  proton,  or  heart  of  a  hydrogen  atom  The  par- 
ticles that  are  produced  include  all  the  funda- 
mental particles,  known  as  protons,  electrons,  neu- 
trons, photons,  various  mesons,  and  neutrinos — 
the  latter  never  actually  discovered  except  by 
mathematical  inference.  A  husband-wife  team  of 
Italian  scientists,  Drs.  G.  Cocconi  and  V.  Tongiorgi 
( Mrs.  Cocconi,  now  at  Cornell )  collaborated  with 
Dr  Greisen  in  his  research. 

New  Microscopes.  A  super  microscope,  called  the 
reflecting  microscope  because  it  "sees  '  with  mirrors 
instead  of  lenses,  was  constructed  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Burch  of  Bristol,  England.  Research  with  it  in 
fields  ranging  from  cancer-fighting  to  manufacture 
of  synthetic  fabrics  like  nylon  was  reported  by  Dr. 
Robert  Barer  of  Oxford  University. 

Exciting  feature  of  the  new  microscope  to  sci- 
entists is  that,  with  it,  they  can  use  the  invisible 
light  of  infra-red  rays  for  spectral  analysis  and 
identification  of  chemicals.  The  infra-red  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  a  chemical  compound  is  so  char- 
aracteristic  that  chemists  often  call  it  the  "finger- 
print of  the  molecule."  With  the  new  reflecting 
microscope  they  can  now  detect  the  presence  of  a 
chemical — such  as  penicillin,  or  a  vitamin,  or  a 
cancer-causer — inside  a  living  cell  by  its  spectral 
"fingerprint."  In  addition,  they  can  find  what  part 
of  me  cell  it  is  in,  and  how  it  may  be  changed 
structurally  by  other  chemicals  in  the  cell. 

Fibers  of  muscles  and  nerves  and  also  of  fabrics, 
such  as  terylene,  the  English  nylonlike  material, 
are  being  studied  with  this  new  microscope. 
Changes  are  being  detected  in  the  fiber  chemicals, 
depending  on  whether  the  fiber  under  test  is 
stretched  or  unstretched.  The  structures  of  a  mi- 
nute crystal  of  a  mold  chemical  related  to  penicil- 
lin, and  of  a  crystal  of  the  anti-pernicious  anemia 
vitamin  B12  are  showing  themselves  through  spec- 
tral analysis  of  their  mirror-magnified  images. 
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Instead  of  lenses,  such  as  ordinary  refracting  mi- 
croscopes have,  the  reflecting  microscope  made  by 
Dr.  Burch  is  equipped  with  a  small  spherical  con- 
vex mirror  and  a  large  aspherical  concave  mirror  to 
do  the  magnifying  job.  The  mirrors  are  made  of 
speculum  metal,  coated  with  a  very  thin  reflecting 
layer  of  aluminum.  Reflecting  microscopes  have 
been  made  in  several  countries,  but  some  of  them 
are  equipped  with  lenses  as  well  as  mirrors,  and 
some  do  not  have  aspherical  mirrors. 

The  clearance  between  the  object  to  be  viewed 
and  the  small  mirror  of  the  Burch  microscope  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  some  13  times  the 
working  distance  on  a  lens  microscope  with  a  sim- 
ilar numerical  aperture.  This  makes  for  much  easier 
manipulation  and  permits  examination  and  disec- 
tion  under  high  magnification  of  organs  such  as  the 
liver,  spleen,  kidney,  and  brain  of  a  living  anes- 
thetized animal. 

The  aspherical  mirrors  used  in  the  British  re- 
flecting microscope  must  be  polished  and  corrected 
by  hand,  a  costly  and  time-consuming  process.  But 
a  new  system,  using  spherical  mirrors  which  can 
be  made  by  standard  machine  methods,  was  devel- 
oped by  Arthur  J.  Kavanagh,  research  physicist  at 
the  American  Optical  Company's  Stamford,  Conn., 
research  laboratory.  Plans  to  manufacture  the  new 
optical  parts  for  use  on  any  standard  microscope- 
stand  made  at  the  company's  instrument  division 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  announced  by  Alva  H.  Ben- 
nett, director  of  the  company's  research  laborato- 
ries. Another  manufacturer  of  optical  equipment, 
Bausch  and  Lomb,  developed  a  reflecting-type  ob- 
jective for  use  in  ultraviolet  light. 

An  ultraviolet  microscope,  which  used  different 
wavebands  of  invisible  light  to  take  photographs 
that  can  be  projected  as  three-color  pictures  within 
a  few  minutes  after  taking,  was  developed  in  the 
research  laboratory  of  the  Polaroid  Corporation,  by 
E.  H.  Land,  president  of  the  corporation,  together 
with  seven  associates. 

Chief  advantage  of  the  new  microscope  is  that  it 
can  obtain  marked  contrast  effects  in  the  images 
of  different  kinds  of  cells  and  tissues,  without  the 
use  of  the  chemical  stains  employed  in  visible- 
light  microscope  studies  and  photography.  These 
stains  almost  always  cause  changes  in  the  material 
studied,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  necessary  to  kill  living 
tissue  before  it  can  be  stained  at  all.  With  the  new 
color- translating  ultraviolet  instrument  the  only 
possible  element  of  change  present  is  the  ultra- 
violet radiation  itself,  and  exposures  to  this  are 
usually  so  brief  that  little  or  no  ill  effect  follows. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  new  instrument  is 
that  the  lens  system  works  as  well  with  visible  light 
as  it  does  with  ultraviolet,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
set  up  and  focus  on  a  preparation  with  ordinary 
light  before  the  more  difficult  job  of  ultraviolet 
photomicrography  begins. 

Three  successive  photographs  are  taken,  on  35- 
millimeter  film,  using  a  different  waveband  in  the 
ultraviolet  for  each  one.  The  film  is  then  automati- 
cally fed  into  ultra-rapid  developing  and  fixing 
baths,  which  are  kept  hot  to  speed  their  action.  The 
finished  and  dried  three-color  frames  are  ready  for 
projection  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  This  high-speed 
work  is  of  great  importance  under  some  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  examination  of  tissues  suspected 
of  being  cancerous.  Associated  with  Mr.  Land  in 
this  work  were  E.  R.  Blout,  D.  S.  Grey,  M.  S. 
Flower,  H.  Husek,  R.  C.  Jones,  C.  H.  Matz,  and 
D.  P.  Merrill. 

Metal  films,  so  thin  that  they  can  be  used  as 
supporting  membranes  for  electron  microscopic 
studies,  without  showing  visible  structure,  are 
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made  by  an  improved  process  developed  by  Dr. 
Nils  Hast,  of  Stockholm.  The  investigations  were 
carried  out  at  the  Nobel  Institute  for  Physics  in 
Stockholm.  The  metal  film  is  made  by  evaporation 
in  a  vacuum  of  a  small  amount  of  beryllium  or 
aluminum  onto  a  liquid  surface.  In  earlier  methods 
the  metals  were  evaporated  onto  a  film  of  cellulose 
nitrate,  or  similar  material,  which  then  had  to  be 
dissolved  away.  With  films  made  by  this  process, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  faint  structure  appears 
in  the  electron  microscope  even  if  the  film  is  very 
transparent. 

In  the  improved  process,  Dr.  Hast  used  several 
different  liquids,  but  chiefly  glycerol.  The  liquid 
must  have  a  high  boiling  point  and  low  vapor  pres- 
sure, at  room  temperatures.  He  covered  a  tiny 
piece  of  glass  with  glycerol  and,  after  giving  time 
for  any  water  in  this  type  of  alcohol  to  evaporate, 
a  small  amount  of  beryllium  or  aluminum  was 
evaporated.  The  coated  glass  was  then  put  into  a 
container  into  which  distilled  water  was  added. 
The  glycerol  was  absorbed  and  the  metal  film  float- 
ed to  tiie  water's  surface. 

Thin  Slicing.  How  thin  is  a  slice?  With  a  new 
method  developed  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  it  is  so  thin  that  a  stack  of  750  slices 
would  be  as  thick  as  an  average  human  hair.  The 
slicing  technique  was  developed  for  study  of  thin 
sections  of  tissue  under  the  powerful  electron  mi- 
croscope; since  the  electron  beam  of  this  instru- 
ment has  only  slight  penetrating  power,  specimens 
for  study  must  be  made  extremely  thin.  The  tech- 
nique promises  to  be  an  important  aid  in  such  fields 
as  cancer  research.  Researchers  in  biology,  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  and  even  the  physical  sciences  are 
expected  to  use  the  new  super-thin  slicing. 

This  is  how  Bureau  scientists  cut  their  thin  slic- 
es: The  specimen  to  be  sliced  is  embedded  in  a 
clear  plastic  (n-butyl  methacrylate ) .  This  embed- 
ded specimen  is  mounted  in  a  brass  block  and 
cooled  by  carbon  dioxide  gas.  As  the  atmosphere 
warms  the  brass  block,  it  expands  for  such  a  tiny 
distance  that  you  cannot  see  the  movement.  After 
this  expansion,  the  tiny  bit  of  the  specimen  which 
protruaes  is  cut  with  a  laboratory  slicing  device, 
called  a  microtome.  The  slice  is  so  thin  that  you 
can't  see  it  edgewise  under  the  most  powerful  light 
microscope.  This  new  method  was  developed  by 
three  Bureau  scientists,  S.  B.  Newman,  E.  Borysko, 
and  Max  Swerdlow. 

Another  method  developed  by  the  American 
Optical  Company's  Instrument  Division  makes 
even  thinner  slices.  It  would  take  about  4,000  of 
their  slices  to  equal  the  thickness  of  a  fine  blonde 
human  hair,  it  is  claimed.  This  sectioning  tech- 
nique, perfected  by  Drs.  Daniel  C.  Pease  and  Rich- 
ard F.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Medicine  embeds  specimens  in 
celloidin  as  well  as  paraffin. 

Still  another  method  which  permits  the  slicing 
of  a  single  cell  into  a  hundred  sections  was  devel- 
oped by  scientists  of  RCA  Laboratories  in  coopera- 
tion with  medical  scientists  of  the  Sloan-Kettering 
Institute  at  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York.  This 
method  involved  embedding  the  sections  in  a 
transparent  plastic  and  preserving  the  sections  by 
floating  them  off  in  a  liquid  of  proper  surface  ten- 
sion. 

Lenses  that  will  transmit  invisible  heat  radiation, 
promising  spectacularly  improved  infra-red  equip- 
ment for  scientific  and  industrial  use,  can  be  made 
out  of  pure  germanium  and  silicon  metals  as  the 
result  of  researches  at  Purdue  University. 

Even  though  the  metals  are  opaque  to  ordinary 
light  and  may  be  an  inch  thick,  they  transmit  the 


infra-red  rays  over  a  broad  portion  of  their  spec- 
trum. Heretofore,  rock  salt  and  other  materials, 
softer  than  metal  and  attacked  by  moisture,  have 
been  used  for  optical  work  with  infra-red  radia- 
tion, which  war  applications  showed  was  important 
for  many  uses.  The  researches  were  done  by  a 
group  of  scientists  headed  by  Dr.  Karl  Lark-Horo- 
vitz  of  the  Purdue  physics  department  and  includ- 
ing K.  W.  Meissner,  M.  Becker,  and  H.  Y.  Fan. 

These  researches  are  the  outcome  of  electrical 
measurements  on  germanium  alloys,  which  Dr. 
Lark-Horovitz  and  his  colleagues  in  1942  produced 
in  such  a  way  that  it  was  possible  to  make  them 
semi-conducting,  either  negatively  or  positively. 
Semi  conductors  with  known  and  predictable  prop- 
erties were  available  then  for  the  first  time  Investi- 
gation of  the  optical  properties  of  these  materials 
followed.  Dr.  Lark-Horovitz  found  that  the  ma- 
terial with  high  conductivity  in  the  very  far  infra- 
red has  much  higher  reflectivity  than  tne  material 
of  high  resistance.  It  also  has  a  smaller  transmission 
of  infra-red  radiation. 

Pure  germanium  and  silicon  metals  have  been 
prepared  which  transmit  50  percent  of  the  infra- 
red "light"  beyond  2  microns  in  wavelength  The 
loss  that  occurs  is  primarily  due  to  the  reflections 
and  not  to  absorption.  Filters  as  well  as  lenses  will 
be  made  of  these  stable  materials.  Grinding  the 
metals  to  dimensions  will  be  easier  than  with  softer 
materials  now  used. 

Atomic  Clock  An  atomic  clock,  which  tells  time 
by  the  movements  of  atoms  in  molecules  of  am- 
monia, was  developed  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  You  may  sometime  get  a  greater  choice 
of  radio  broadcasts  in  your  home  and  countless 
other  developments  from  this  revolutionary  instru- 
ment. 

Here  are  some  of  the  possibilities  which  may 
come  from  use  of  the  clock  that  tells  time  witn 
atoms:  More  radio  stations  because  of  better  con- 
trol of  the  limited  room  on  broadcasting  bands. 
Atomic  control  of  higher  frequencies  will  aid  ra- 
dar, other  microwave  equipment,  and  television  re- 
lays. More  accurate  answers  to  countless  problems 
in  astronomy,  including,  "How  long  is  a  year?" 

Better  analysis  of  materials  in  chemistrv  and 
medicine,  plastics,  rubber,  textiles,  oil,  food,  and 
drugs.  The  atomic  clock  will  help  scientists  use 
their  newest  and  most  effective  tool  for  studying 
molecules,  microwave  spectroscopy.  These  tech- 
niques are  used  to  identify  elements  by  their  vibra- 
tions. Bureau  scientists  said  that  the  principle  used 
in  the  atomic  clock  will  greatly  improve  astro- 
nomical observations,  long-range  navigation  and 
communication  systems,  precise  surveying,  military 
map  making  and  systems  where  atoms  serve  as 
electronic  components,  including  radio  filters,  tele- 
phone relays,  and  radar. 

First  clock  independent  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, the  new  instrument  gets  away  from  using  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  as  it  revolves 
around  the  sun.  All  previous  clocks  are  based  on 
this,  and  scientists  have  found  that  the  earth's  ro- 
tation is  not  entirely  reliable.  The  earth  is  very 
gradually  slowing  down,  changes  in  the  rate  of 
rotation  have  made  days  shorter  and  longer  from 
time  to  time,  for  no  known  reason. 

Vibrations  of  atoms,  in  the  molecules  which  they 
form,  create  spectrum  lines  which  scientists  have 
located  in  the  very-high-frequency  region  of  the 
radio  spectrum,  where  microwaves  are  found.  Ex- 
tremely sensitive  radio  methods  make  it  possible  to 
measure  these  spectrum  lines  very  precisely.  These 
achievements  have  made  it  possible  to  build  a 
clock  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  not-always- 
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reliable  earth,  and  is  unaffected  by  temperature, 
pressure,  and  aging. 

Farts  of  the  atomic  clock  include  a  quartz  crys- 
tal oscillator,  a  frequency  multiplier,  a  frequency 
discriminator,  a  frequency  driver,  a  special  50- 
cycle  clock,  and  a  waveguide  absorption  cell.  The 
cell  is  a  30-foot  copper  tube,  wound  in  a  compact 
spiral  around  the  clock  and  is  filled  with  ammonia 
gas. 

The  actual  clock  is  electrically  driven — the 
world's  most  accurate  electric  clock.  A  low-fre- 
quency radio  signal  is  generated  by  the  crystal 
oscillator  and  transformed  into  a  microwave  signal. 
This  signal  is  compared  with  the  natural  vibration 
of  the  ammonia  molecule  and  adjusted  to  agree 
with  the  molecular  vibration.  The  resulting  signal 
controls  the  electrically  driven  clock.  Based  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Harold  Lyons,  chief  of  the  microwave 
standards  section  at  the  Bureau's  central  radio 
propagation  laboratory,  the  new  clock  has  a  con- 
stancy of  better  than  one  part  in  20  million.  Po- 
tential accuracy  theoretically  is  rated  at  one  part 
m  10,000  million. 

Atom  Smashers.  A  quarter-scale  model  was  com- 
pleted of  the  6,000  million  volt  bevatron  now  un- 
der construction  at  University  of  California  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  with  Atomic  Energy  commission 
funds.  Though  only  a  model  and  capable  of  firing 
protons  to  only  6  million  electron  volts,  this  ma- 
chine is  the  biggest  atom  smasher  yet.  It  has  a 
near-oval  magnet  and  accelerating  chamber,  25 
feet  in  diameter.  The  path  over  which  protons 
travel  in  one  trip  around  the  chamber  is  100  feet, 
by  far  the  longest  in  atom-smashing  history. 

Professor  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  reported  that  the 
machine  operates  with  an  efficiency  "equalling  our 
most  optimistic  advance  estimates."  The  model 
proves  that  the  revolutionary  principles  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bevatron  are  practicable  Further  ex- 
perience gained  will  speed  up  the  shakedown  of 
a  full-scale  machine  by  many  months.  It  will  also 
make  it  possible  to  start  the  machine  at  3,500  mil- 
lion electron  volts  instead  of  1,400  million  electron 
volts.  The  conversion  to  6,000  million  electron  volts 
will  be  only  one  stage  further.  The  completion  of 
the  full-scale  machine  is  four  years  away. 

The  model  simulating  the  conditions  of  the  big 
machine  operates  as  follows:  a  10-ton  cyclotron, 
reminiscent  of  early  ones,  acts  as  injector,  firing  20 
bursts  of  protons  a  minute  into  the  chamber  at 
3-second  intervals.  An  electrode  in  the  chamber 
speeds  protons  up  each  time  around.  As  protons 
gain  energy,  magnet  strength  is  increased  to  keep 
them  from  straying  out  of  their  orbit.  Also  the 
frequency  of  the  electrode  pushes  is  slowed  down 
to  match  a  slight  lagging  tendency  of  the  protons 
at  higher  energy.  During  the  %o  of  a  second  the 
protons  are  in  the  chamber  they  make  150,000 
trips  around  the  chamber,  traveling  10,000  miles. 
Each  burst  of  protons  contains  100  million  parti- 
cles. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  magnet  of  its 
kind  ever  made  was  assembled  for  the  University 
of  Illinois'  giant,  new  300  million-volt  betatron. 
The  laminated,  electrical-transformer  magnet  for 
the  new  atom  smasher  is  23  feet  long,  6%  feet 
thick,  and  13  feet  high.  It  weighs  275  tons  and  was 
assembled  by  Allis-Ch aimers  from  70,000  sheets 
of  magnet  iron,  each  sheet  being  only  0.014  inch 
thick.  Dr.  Donald  W.  Kerst,  who  developed  this 
type  of  atom  smasher,  directed  the  construction. 

A  new  kind  of  synchrotron  which  may  be  able 
to  produce  1,000  million- volt  X-rays  was  under 
construction.  A  non-ferromagnetic  synchrotron  is 
being  built  at  the  General  Electric  Research  Lab- 


oratory where  it  will  be  used  for  nuclear  studies. 
Dr.  James  L.  Lawson  is  in  charge  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  machine,  which  is  being 
built  under  a  contract  with  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research. 

Listed  as  a  300  million  electron-volt  instrument, 
the  new  atom  smasher  may  ultimately  produce 
1,000  million  electron  volts.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany officials  said.  Instead  of  using  a  laminated 
steel  electron-magnet,  the  new  non-ferromagnetic 
synchrotron  will  produce  magnetic  fields  with  sev- 
eral sets  of  coils  through  which  current  will  flow. 

A  new  super  atom  smasher,  the  first  to  operate 
of  several  300  million  electron-volt  synchrotrons 
planned  for  American  laboratories,  was  completed. 
The  machine  acclerates  electrons  to  300  million 
electron-volts,  and  these  particles,  upon  impact 
with  a  heavy  metal  target,  liberate  X-rays  of  the 
same  energy.  The  fine,  highly  penetrating  X-ray 
beam,  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  is  used  for 
bombarding  atoms. 

The  new  synchrotron  is  one  of  four  atom  smash- 
ers operated  by  the  University  of  California  in  its 
research  program  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  inventor  is  Dr.  Edwin  McMillan  of 
the  University's  Radiation  Laboratory.  The  atom 
smasher  is  three  times  as  powerful  as  the  betatron, 
another  type  of  electron  accelerator;  and  several 
times  as  powerful  as  three  smaller  operating  syn- 
chrotrons, two  in  England  and  one  in  the  United 
States,  which  have  a  capacity  of  70  million  elec- 
tron-volts or  less. 

The  synchrotron  is  a  finer  atom-smashing  tool 
than  the  giant  cyclotrons.  The  fine  radiations  it 
produces  are  expected  to  duplicate  many  of  the 
phenomena  observed  in  bombardments  with  the 
heavy  nuclear  projectiles — protons,  deutrons,  and 
alpha  particles — of  the  cyclotrons.  For  example,  it 
is  expected  to  make  mesons,  the  ephemeral  parti- 
cles found  in  cosmic  rays,  which  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  force  which  holds  the  nucleus 
together. 

In  addition,  the  synchrotron  may  produce  cos- 
mic-ray showers  similar  to  those  found  in  nature, 
and  may  be  the  means  for  determining  whether 
neutrons  and  protons  are  divisible.  The  world's 
most  powerful  beam  of  protons,  a  special  land  of 
atomic  bullet,  was  fired  oy  the  giant  cyclotron  at 
the  University  of  California.  The  protons  pack  350 
million  electron-volts  of  energy.  This  was  reported 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  MacKenzie,  who  collaborated  with 
William  Brobeck,  assistant  director  of  the  Radia- 
tion Laboratory,  in  designing  new  equipment  for 
the  machine. 

The  4,000-ton  cyclotron  has  been  the  world's 
most  powerful  since  it  went  into  operation  in  1946. 
But  heretofore  it  accelerated  only  deuterons,  the 
nuclei  of  heavy  hydrogen  atoms,  and  alpha  parti- 
cles, the  nuclei  or  helium  atoms.  Protons  are  the 
nuclei  of  ordinary  hydrogen.  New  equipment  in- 
stalled in  the  machine  in  December  makes  it  pos- 
sible now  for  Berkeley  scientists  to  switch  at  will 
from  one  to  another  of  the  three  types  of  atomic 
bullets.  Operation  of  the  machine  is  a  part  of  the 
University  s  research  program  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Dr.  Robert  Thornton,  physicist  in  charge  of  the 
big  machine,  said  that  neutrons  produced  in  bom- 
bardments by  the  protons  range  in  energy  up  to 
350  million  electron-volts.  The  previous  top  energy 
for  neutrons  was  the  100  million  electron-volt- 
beam  produced  by  deuteron  bombardments  with 
the  same  cyclotron. 

When  the  protons  strike  target  atoms,  the  smash- 
up  produces  mesons,  the  penetrating  cosmic-ray 
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particles  first  made  in  the  laboratory  at  Berkeley 
in  alpha  particle  bombardments.  Research  with  the 
protons  enable  scientists  to  penetrate  farther  into 
the  atomic  nucleus  and  to  learn  more  about  its 
structure.  Acceleration  of  protons  was  made  pos- 
sible by  changes  in  the  oscillator,  which  supplies 
the  radio  frequency  power  to  drive  the  atomic  bul- 
lets around  the  cyclotron  chamber.  The  change 
was  necessary  partially  because  the  proton,  only 
one  half  the  weight  of  the  deuteron,  travels  faster. 

Now  Theory  of  Universe.  The  latest  way  of  looking 
at  the  world  is  to  apply  different  laws — or  different 
sections  of  the  same  law — to  the  subatomic  realms 
and  the  great,  big  universe.  This  is  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Max  Born,  leading  German  physicist  in  pre- 
Hitler  days,  now  head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matical physics  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  With  a  collaborator,  Dr.  H.  S.  Green,  he 
has  proposed  a  new  approach  to  reconciling  the 
relativity  of  Einstein  ana  the  quantum  mechanics 
that  is  needed  to  explain  the  atom.  Scientists  have 
long  striven  for  a  mathematical  unification  for 
these  two  approaches,  both  successful  in  that  they 
explain  what  happens  in  different  spheres  and  pre- 
dict what  may  be  found  experimentally. 

The  new  Born-Green  approach  is  still  theory  and 
it  can  only  be  expressed  completely  and  accurately 
in  mathematical  formulae  that  constitute  strange 
and  impossible  language  to  most  of  us.  But  it  boils 
down  to  this:  the  mathematics  can  be  arranged  so 
that  the  same  relationship  can  be  used  for  both  the 
subatomic  and  macroscopic  worlds.  In  the  case  of 
the  immense  spaces  of  astronomy,  the  trick  is  to 
accent  where  things  are,  and  to  almost  wipe  out 
the  velocity  effects,  because  comparatively  trie  mo- 
mentum or  speed  of  things  is  very  slow.  That  gives 
something  related  to  Einstein's  special  relativity. 
Then  getting  down  inside  the  atom  and  its  ele- 
mentary particles — electron,  proton,  neutron,  and 
now  several  kinds  of  mesons  or  mesotrons — the  ve- 
locities become  all-important  and  swift,  approach- 
ing that  of  light,  the  speediest  possible  186,000 
miles  per  second.  Position  becomes  fuzzy  and  in- 
determinate, which  does  not  concern  us  so  much 
because  the  distances  are  so  very  small. 

Dr.  Born  uses  Lagrangian  equations  in  his  ap- 
proach, and  he  also  calls  into  play  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  which  he  formulated  some 
years  ago.  This  states  that  the  ultimate  laws  of 
physics  should  be  symmetric  in  space-time  and 
momentum  energy.  When  Drs.  Born  and  Green 
developed  general  field  theories  along  such  lines, 
they  came  up  with  computations  of  masses  of  par- 
ticles that  correspond  roughly  with  some  experi- 
mental results  upon  mesons,  the  particles  most 
recently  found  in  cosmic  rays. 

X-Roys  From  Sun.  Discovery  of  X-rays  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  atmosphere  probed  by  high-flying 
V-2  rockets  was  reported  by  a  team  of  scientists 
from  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Believed  to 
come  from  the  sun,  these  soft  X-rays,  actually  gen- 
tler than  those  used  by  a  dentist,  are  responsible 
for  the  ionosphere  or  electrified  air  layers  in  the 
atmosphere  that  reflect  the  radio  waves  and  en- 
able them  to  travel  lone  distances. 

Extremely  short  wavelength  ultraviolet  radiation 
was  also  detected  by  the  rocket  flights  of  last  No- 
vember 18  and  February  17  from  White  Sands, 
N.M.  These  radiations,  shorter  than  1,300  Ang- 
strom units,  are  stopped  by  ordinary  air  and  have 
been  observed  heretofore  on  earth  only  when  they 
generated  in  a  vacuum. 

Theories  have  hitherto  credited  the  sun  with 
giving  forth  radiations  like  those  now  observed  to 
the  radio-reflecting  layers,  but  they  have 


never  been  discovered  before.  The  scientists  who 
did  the  research  are  Dr.  T.  R.  Burnight.  J.  D.  Pur- 
cell,  Dr.  R.  Tousey,  and  Dr.  K.  Watanake,  all  with 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Anacostia,  D.C. 

In  one  set  of  experiments  X-rays  were  detected 
by  their  effect  upon  photographic  films,  covered 
by  thin  aluminum  and  beryllium  windows.  The 
ultraviolet  radiation  was  demonstrated  by  exposing 
to  the  sun's  radiation  a  phosphor  strip  that  gave  off 
light  when  heated  after  return  to  earth,  thus  dem- 
onstrating the  presence  of  the  invisible  radiation 
from  the  sun  at  the  high  altitudes. 
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dustrial Materials  (Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materi- 
als): 

Also:  Edward  S.  Amis,  Kinetics  of  Chemical 
Change  in  Solution  (Macmillan);  Leonard  R. 
Crow,  Learning  Electricity  and  Electronics  Ex- 
perimentally (Scientific  Book  Pub.  Co.);  J.  W.  N. 
Sullivan,  The  Limitations  of  Science  (New  Am. 
Lib.),  S.  J.  Begun,  Magnetic  Recording  (Murray 
Hill);  Theodore  A.  Cutting,  Manual  of  Spectros- 
copy  ( Chemical  Pub.  Co. ) ;  A.  I.  Khmchin,  Mathe- 
matical Foundations  of  Statistical  Mechanics  (Do- 
ver); Merit  Scott,  Mechanics,  Statics,  and  Dynam- 
ics (McGraw-Hill);  H.  M.  Barlow,  Micro-Waves 
and  Wave  Guides  ( Dover ) ;  Vannevar  Bush,  Mod- 
ern Arms  and  Free  Men  (Simon  and  Schuster); 
Philipp  Frank,  Modern  Science  and  Its  Philosophy 
(Harvard  Univ.  Press);  Miner  and  Lenihan,  Mo- 
lecular Interaction  (N.Y.  Acad.  of  Sciences);  R.  E. 
Lapp,  Must  We  Hide?  ( Addison- Wesley ); 

Also:  Harold  W.  Wooley,  The  NBS-NACA  Ta- 
bles of  Thermal  Properties  of  Gases:  Table  210, 
Dry  Air;  Table  9.10,  Molecular  Oxygen;  Table  11. 
10,  Molecular  Nitrogen  ( Nat.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards); E.  R.  Weidlem,  New  Knowledge  Through 
Scientific  Research  in  Mellon  Institute  ( Mellon  In- 
stitute); Louis  Cheskin,  Notation  On  a  Color  Sys- 
tem (Color  Research  Inst.  of  America),  W.  E.  Ste- 
phens, Nuclear  Fission  and  Atomic  Energy  (Sci- 
ence Press),  Brown  and  Schwachtgen,  Physics: 
The  Story  of  Energy  (Heath);  Henry  Semat,  Phys- 
ics In  the  Modern  World  ( Rinehart ) ; 

Also-  Margcnau,  Watson,  and  Montgomery, 
Physics  Principles  and  Applications  (McGraw- 
Hill);  Matsen,  Myers,  and  Hackerman,  Pre-Medi- 
cal  Physical  Chemistry  (Macmillan):  G.  P.  Harn- 
well,  Principles  of  Electricity  and  Electromagne- 
tlsm  (McGraw-Hill);  F.  N.  David,  Probability 
Theory  for  Statistical  Methods  (Cambridge  Univ. 
Press),  Bruce  Chalmers,  Progress  In  Metal  Physics 
I  ( Interscience ) ;  Leonard  I.  Schiff,  Quantum  Me- 
chanics (McGraw-Hill);  Herman  Yagoda,  Radio- 
active Measurements  With  Nuclear  Emulsion  ( Wi- 
ley); Schweitzer  and  Whitney,  Radioactive  Tracer 
Techniques  (Van  Nostrand); 

Also:  George  P.  Sutton,  Rocket  Propulsion  Ele- 
ments: An  Introduction  to  the  Engineering  of 
Rockets  (Wiley);  Leonard  R.  Crow,  Saturating 
Core  Devices:  Operating  Principles  and  Applica- 
tions (Scientific  Book  Pub.  Co.);  Max  Planck, 
Scientific  Autobiography  and  Other  Papers  (Phil- 
osophical Lib.);  J.  W.  Dunne-Faber,  The  Serial 
Universe  (Macmillan);  Sixth  Semiannual  Report 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  July,  1949 — 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Govt.  Printing  Of- 
fice); 

Also:  Hornell  Hart,  Social  Science  and  the 
Atomic  Crisis  ( Soc  for  the  Psych.  Study  of  Social 
Issues);  Rice  and  Teller,  The  Structure  of  Matter 
(Wiley);  Computation  Laboratory  Staff,  Tables  of 
Generalized  Sine-  and  Cosine-Integral  Functions 
(Harvard  Univ.  Press);  J.  A.  Fleming,  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  and  Electricity  (Dover);  Andronow 
and  Chaikin,  Theory  of  Oscillations  (Princeton 
Univ.  Press); 

Also:  Benson  Carlin,  Ultrasonics  (McGraw- 
Hill);  Lancelot  L.  Whyte,  The  Unitary  Principle 
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in  Physics  and  Biology  (Holt):  Lincoln  Barnett 
The  Universe  and  Dr.  Einstein  (Sloan);  Sears  and 
Zemansky,  University  Physics  (Addison- Wesley); 
Chance,  Hughes,  MacNichol,  Sayre  and  Williams, 
Waveforms  (McGraw-Hill);  Albert  Einstein,  The 
World  As  I  See  It  (Philosophical  Lib.). 

— WATSON  DAVIS 

PITCAIRN  ISLAND.  A  British  island  colony  in  the  Pa- 
cific, midway  between  South  America  and  Austral- 
ia (25°  3'  S.  and  130°  &  E.).  Area:  2  square 
miles.  Population  (1948):  124.  Pitcairn  was  origi- 
nally settled  in  1790  by  mutineers  from  H.M.S. 
Bounty.  Included  in  the  district  of  Pitcairn  are  the 
islands  of  Ducie,  Henderson,  and  Oeno.  Agricul- 
tural products:  yams,  taro,  maize,  sweet  potatoes, 
bananas,  pumpkins,  oranges,  melons,  pineapples, 
arrowroot,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The  administration 
of  Pitcairn  is  under  a  chief  magistrate,  subject  to 
the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD.  A  year  after  the  first  post- 
war conference  on  population  problems,  a  meeting 
was  held  of  the  committee  established  by  the  del- 
egates to  this  International  Congress  on  Population 
and  World  Resources  in  Relation  to  the  Family.  It 
took  place  in  London  and  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  four  countries  that  have  nation- 
al Planned  Parenthood  organizations,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 
They  adopted  as  their  name  "The  International 
Committee  on  Planned  Parenthood." 

Dr.  Abraham  Stone,  vice  president  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  who 
represented  the  Federation  also  attended  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  International  Union  of  Family 
Organizations  held  immediately  after  in  Rome  as 
one  of  the  400  delegates  from  20  countries  to  dis- 
cuss various  factors  concerning  the  family. 

In  the  United  States,  a  national  conference  on 
Population  Trends  arid  the  Family  was  held  in  New 
York  in  February  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council's  Committee  on  Human 
Reproduction.  One  hundred  and  fifty  American 
demographers,  scientists  in  the  field  of  human  re- 
production and  in  the  social  sciences,  came  togeth- 
er to  pool  their  thinking  on  this  problem.  The  con- 
ference was  divided  into  four  main  sections .  Demo- 
graphic Fact  and  Policy;  Reproduction  from  the 
Cultural  and  Social  Point  of  View;  Family  Plan- 
ning in  Relation  to  Individuals;  and  Research  Fron- 
tiers. It  is  of  interest  that  the  chairman  for  the  first 
section  was  the  director  of  the  International  Health 
Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

It  was  decided  by  the  scientists  that  there  was 
a  two-fold  consideration  involved:  (1)  the  urgent 
need  to  develop  through  research  a  simple,  inex- 
pensive, and  universally  acceptable  contraceptive 
tor  use  in  overcrowded  areas  and  (2)  the  equally 
urgent  need  to  build  a  climate  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world  that  would  understand  the 
necessity  for  family  limitation  and  make  use  of  con- 
traceptive measures  to  reach  this  objective.  It  is 
significant  that  those  delegates  who  felt  most  hope- 
ful of  a  solution  to  present  population  trends  in 
overcrowded  world  areas,  were  those  who  had  seen 
through  their  own  experience  the  evolution  of  the 
American  birth-control  movement. 

It  was  further  brought  out  that  the  scientists 
themselves  needed  to  be  alerted  to  the  need  for  re- 
search in  the  human  reproduction  field.  Past  pat- 
terns of  sexual  taboo  had  blocked  objective  think- 
ing and  consequently  research  in  this  vital  area  of 
human  knowledge.  As  a  result  few  scientists  at 
present  were  qualified  to  carry  on  such  research 
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and  efforts  must  be  made  to  prepare  the  scientific 
world  to  conduct  it  with  the  same  concern  now 
given  to  controlling  disease.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  discussion  on  the  problems  of  infertility-  It  was 
stated  that  increased  Knowledge  in  this  area  might 
lead  to  discovery  of  new  factors  involved  in  fertility 
control. 

The  first  official  postwar  adoption  of  birth  con- 
trol nationally  took  place  in  Japan  during  the  year. 
The  new  law  was  unanimously  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  backed  by  a  large  Senate 
majority.  According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Japanese  Welfare  Ministry,  "an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Japanese  people  favor  birth  control  as  a 
solution  of  nealth  and  overpopulation."  Japan  had 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  feeding  80  million 
people,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2  million  each  year 
in  a  country  the  size  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  fifth  annual  Albert  D.  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation  Awards  in  Planned  Parenthood  went 
to  Dr.  George  M.  Cooper,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  to  Dr.  Carl  G.  Hartman,  zoologist, 
formerly  with  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  Dr. 
Cooper  was  honored  for  his  pioneering  leadership 
in  making  North  Carolina  the  first  State  to  include 
birth  control  in  its  public  health  services.  Dr.  Hart- 
man received  his  award  for  scientific  research  in 
the  physiology  and  time  of  ovulation  in  women  and 
the  survival  time  of  egg  and  sperm. 

The  Federation's  Annual  Meeting  devoted  a  ma- 
jor part  of  its  discussion  to  Planned  Parenthood 
program  goals.  The  membership  expressed  their 
aim  "to  further  universal  acceptance  of  family 
planning  as  an  essential  element  of  responsible  par- 
enthood and  stable  family  life,"  this  program  to  be 
accomplished  through  three  main  lines  of  activity, 
service,  education,  research.  The  inclusion  of  birth 
control  services  in  public  health  clinics,  hospitals, 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  national  health  planning 
was  considered  a  service  goal  with  continued  main- 
tenance of  the  Federation  s  own  services  until  com- 
plete coverage  is  available  to  United  States  fam- 
ilies. 

During  the  year  studies  were  begun  in  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama  to  evaluate  the  practical  ef- 
ficiency of  the  simpler  birth-control  methods  to  be 
used  in  areas  where  the  needed  education  in  more 
complicated  techniques  was  not  available  to  low- 
income  families.  They  are  being  carried  on  with 
the  cooperation  of  health  departments  and  public 
health  nurses  in  those  two  States. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  present  Connecticut  law  ( the 
only  state  besides  Massachusetts  where  physicians 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  prescribe  contraception  to 
patients,  although  in  both  States  therapeutic  abor- 
tion is  legally  permissible )  received  a  favorable  re- 
port from  the  State  Legislature's  Public  Health  and 
Safety  Committee,  but  never  came  to  a  vote  in  ei- 
ther House. 

The  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  was  in  1949 
the  national  agency  and  clearing  house  for  15  State 
Leagues  and  131  Local  Committees.  Birth  control 
clinics  numbered  537.  These  services  were  in  229 
public  health  departments,  48  hospitals,  227  extra- 
mural clinics,  and  33  referral  services.  For  areas 
where  no  clinic  service  existed,  the  Federation 
maintains  a  list  of  physicians  equipped  to  give  this 
service.  Of  the  92  infertility  clinics  reported  to  the 
Federation,  25  were  under  Planned  Parenthood 
auspices. 

A  report  of  Planned  Parenthood  services  showed 
a  continued  upward  trend  in  patient  loads  over 
preceding  years.  However,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years  there  was  a  drop  in  patients  served 


by  extramural  clinics.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  decrease  resulted  not  only  because  more  wom- 
en get  this  service  from  private  physicians,  but  be- 
cause of  a  variety  of  problems  involved  in  reaching 
new  patients. 

A  marked  gain  was  noted  in  public  health  clinic 
attendance  in  contrast  to  loss  of  extramural  pa- 
tients. Nonetheless,  despite  public  health  patient 
gains  and  despite  the  fact  that  approximately  half 
of  the  clinics  reporting  were  under  their  auspices, 
more  than  twelve  times  as  many  patients  were 
served  at  extramural  clinics  as  by  public  health 
clinics.  In  addition  the  extramural  clinics  cared  for 
more  than  17  times  more  patients  than  did  hospital 
clinics.  This  underlines  the  important  place  of  the 
extramural  clinic  in  reaching  low-income  wives  in 
need  of  Planned  Parenthood  services. 

— CHARLES  E.  SCRIBNER 

PLASTICS.  The  consumption  of  synthetic  and  cellu- 
losic  compounds  for  use  by  the  plastics  industry  has 
increased  more  than  50  percent  since  1946,  the 
year  when  commercial  application  became  free  aft- 
er the  war  and,  also,  the  first  year  in  which  detailed 
records  became  available  to  the  public.  Total  sales 
of  plastic  materials  in  1949  totaled  1,189.2  million 
lb.,  according  to  statistics  published  in  Modern 
Plastics  magazine.  In  1949,  "sales"  figures  were 
published  for  the  first  time  and  do  not  actually 
compare  with  the  "consumption"  figures  for  other 
years,  but  for  practical  purposes  they  can  be  used 
in  measuring  1949's  output  against  former  years. 
The  total  consumption  or  plastic  materials  in  1946 
was  753,200,000  lb 

Highlights  of  the  year  were  the  growth  of  poly- 
styrene and  styrene  derivatives,  the  \inyls,  the  re- 
turn of  acetate  to  its  1947  level  although  still  under 
1946,  the  construction  of  two  new  polyethylene 
plants  with  a  lated  capacity  of  over  55  million  lb. 
The  induslrv  as  a  whole  followed  the  general  trend 
of  business  in  1949  with  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
early  months  and  a  severe  slump  in  July,  but  as 
usual  sold  well  o\  er  60  percent  of  its  total  produc- 
tion in  the  last  six  months  However,  despite  the 
summer  decline,  over-all  production  of  plastics  raw 
materials  increased  in  J949  in  comparison  to  all 
manufacturing  business  which  suffered  about  an  8 
percent  decline  in  1949  from  1948 

Phenolic*  A  chart  of  the  phenol- formaldehyde 
molding  industry  since  the  war  probably  has  more 
peaks  and  valleys  than  any  division  of  the  plastics 
industry;  yet  it  is  the  second  oldest  of  all.  It  grew 
from  a  205  million  lb.  annual  output  in  the  1920's 
to  80  million  lb.  in  1940  and  almost  200  million  lb. 
in  1947,  then  dropped  to  120  million  lb.  in  1949. 

The  amount  of  resin  going  into  the  newer,  large 
pieces  is  still  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole. 
Television  cabinets  are  the  most  widely  publicized 
of  the  new  big  pieces,  but  of  the  near  2.75  million 
television  sets  produced  in  1949,  only  a  relatively 
small  number  are  enclosed  in  phenolic  plastic  cabi- 
nets. 

Another  possibility  for  developing  increased  use 
for  phenolic  molding  powder  is  in  combination 
with  rubber.  Progress  has  been  disappointingly 
slow  but  seems  assured  in  the  near  future.  The 
largest  volume  of  this  material  today  is  molded 
shoe  soles  made  from  nitrile  ( Buna  N )  rubber  and 
phenolic.  Rubber-resin  mixtures  are  being  used  for 
the  shanks  of  tools,  connector  plugs,  grommets  with 
undercuts,  and  floor  tile. 

Adhesives  improved,  largely  because  of  their  in- 
creasing use  for  outdoor  plywood.  Phenolic  and 
rcsorcinpl  glues  are  almost  certain  to  show  con- 
stantly increasing  volume  in  the  furniture  and  ply- 
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wood  industries  because  of  their  moisture  resist- 
ance and  weathering  properties. 

Vinyl.  Vinyl  chloride  and  vinyl  chloride  copoly- 
mer  resin  compounds  led  all  other  plastics  produc- 
tion with  a  1949  volume  in  the  neighborhood  of 
300  million  Ib.  or  150,000  short  tons.  The  1948  fig- 
ure was  217.8  million  Ib.,  and  only  eight  years  ago 
vinyl  production  was  only  a  million  Ib.  a  year.  The 
300-million  figure  for  1949  includes  some  100  mil- 
lion Ib.  of  plasticizer  and  filler,  but  they  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  compound  just  as  they  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  acetate,  phenolic,  and  amino  com- 
pounds. 

The  biggest  outlet  for  vinyl  in  1949  as  in  1948 
was  film — mostly  of  4  mils  thickness,  but  ranging 
from  2  to  10,  as  distinguished  from  sheeting  which 
is  material  over  10-mils  thick. 

Most  of  this  material,  both  film  and  unsupported 
sheet,  is  produced  on  calenders  which  will  produce 
4-mil  film  at  speeds  of  from  60  to  100  yd.  a  min- 
ute, with  speed  decreasing  of  course  in  ratio  to  the 
thickness  of  the  film  or  sheet.  There  are  also  three 
or  four  plants  producing  2-mil  cast  film  which  has 
moved  into  the  industry  in  applications  such  as 
drapes.  This  cast  film  is  clearer  than  calendered 
film  but  difficult  to  make  opaque. 

The  leading  vinyl  film  outlets  are  drapes  and 
curtains,  raincoats,  shower  curtains,  tablecloths, 
chair  cushions,  aprons,  nursery  items,  protective 
coverings  for  items  all  the  way  from  typewriters  to 
autos  in  transit,  butcher  aprons,  and  various  types 
of  kits.  Another  fast-crowing  field  of  unpredictable 
volume  is  that  for  inflatable  products  ranging  from 
toys  to  mattresses. 

Increasing  use  of  vinyl  film  has  been  abetted  by 
vastly  improved  printing  and  styling.  Designs  that 
simulate  fabric  texture  have  taken  hold  of  the  pub- 
lic's fancy,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  fret 
about  ink  flaking  off.  Furthermore,  there  has  been 
a  color  trend  away  from  the  garish  gaudiness  of 
one  or  two  years  ago  that  gives  the  conservative 
customer  a  wider  choice  of  patterns.  The  use  of 
metallic  colors  has  also  broaaened,  from  their  use 
in  raincoats  to  widespread  adoption  in  household 
goods. 

Unsupported  sheeting  over  10-mils  thick  is  used 
mainly  for  upholstery.  So  many  restaurants  were 
newly  equipped  with  this  material  in  1948  that 
there  was  some  fear  the  market  might  be  approach- 
ing saturation,  but  not  only  were  more  restaurant 
seats  upholstered  in  1949,  but  thousands  of  yards 
found  application  in  increasing  automotive  use,  on 
kitchen  and  dining-room  chairs  and  even  in  over- 
stuffed furniture.  Rigid  vinyl  sheeting  improved  its 
position  in  1949,  but  the  market  is  still  compara- 
tively limited.  It  is  used  primarily  for  transparent 
measuring  instruments,  calendar  cards,  and  as  a 
protective  transparent  covering  for  printed  sheets. 

Fabric  coating  by  the  calendering  method  in- 
creased in  almost  the  same  proportion  as  unsup- 
ported sheeting  and  for  the  same  reasons,  but  there 
were  no  particularly  significant  developments  dur- 
ing the  year  except  that  technique  and  material 
showed  general  improvement  and  the  cost  of  the 
fabric  backing  was  reduced  to  aid  the  cost  situa- 
tion. 

But  the  spread-coating-on-fabric  section  of  the 
industry  was  blessed  with  some  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  developments  that  have  come  to  the  vinyl 
industry  since  its  inception.  Some  of  the  finished 
material  now  on  the  market  is  vastly  different  from 
the  standard  stuff  of  two  years  ago.  Increased  use 
of  plastisols  and  organosols  plus  improved  proces- 
sing equipment  that  can  be  operated  at  less  cost  are 
largely  responsible.  New  embossing  technique  has 


also  added  to  the  quality  and  appearance  of  coated 
fabrics. 

Plastisols  or  vinyl  paste  are  formulations  of  resin 
and  plasticizer  that  require  no  diluent  or  solvent. 
They  can  be  used  for  slush  molding  and  various 
other  purposes,  but  so  far  have  been  used  primarily 
for  coating  in  this  country.  They  can  be  applied  in 
any  reasonable  thickness  in  only  one  pass  through 
the  machine  and  give  a  peculiarly  soft  hand,  feel, 
and  drape  to  the  finished  product  that  makes  it 
highly  desirable  for  upholstery,  handbags,  women's 
shoe  uppers,  and  numerous  other  uses. 

Organosols  top  are  a  resin  and  plasticizer  formu- 
lation, but  require  a  diluent  that  acts  as  a  solvent. 
However,  the  diluent  is  a  low-cost  material  like 
kerosene  or  xylol  and  does  not  require  a  recovery 
system.  By  and  large  organosols  are  used  for  about 
the  same  coating  jobs  as  plastisols. 

The  advent  of  these  compounds  has  brought 
changes  in  processing  equipment  of  considerable 
importance,  and  has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  a  coated  fabric  with  unusual  qualities.  In  past 
years  the  fabric  was  generally  heavier  than  the 
coating.  That  is,  an  over-all  30-mil  thick  material 
might  be  20-mil  fabric  and  10-mil  coating — today 
it  may  be  6-mil  fabric  and  24-mil  coating.  The  re- 
sult is  a  product  that  has  the  hand  and  drape  of  an 
unsupported  sheet  and  the  added  strength  that  a 
fabric  backing  will  contribute. 

The  molding  and  extrusion  division  of  the  vinyl 
industry  ran  ahead  of  1948  in  volume.  Wire  and 
cable  covering  account  for  about  60  percent  of  all 
vinyl  molding  and  extrusion  compound.  That 
would  be  about  40  million  Ib.  out  of  a  total  near 
70  million  Ib.  However,  this  percentage  of  the 
whole  is  continuously  decreasing  because  other 
products  are  taking  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
vinyl  extrusion  compound.  Next  largest  extruded 
product  is  garden  hose.  Some  50  million  ft.  requir- 
ing about  6  million  Ib.  of  resin  were  produced  in 
1949.  That  is  a  100  percent  increase  over  1948,  but 
not  near  as  big  as  it  is  going  to  be  in  a  few  years. 

Belting  for  apparel  use  and  welting  for  automo- 
tive use,  furniture,  and  shoes  come  next  in  order  for 
extrusion.  Miscellaneous  extrusions,  such  as  gaskets, 
are  growing  in  variety  and  poundage.  Vinyl  mono- 
filaments  are  being  extruded  by  several  companies 
for  use  in  various  types  of  brushes,  but  the  volume 
will  probably  never  be  large.  Slush-molding  doll's 
heads,  a  process  used  widely  in  England,  has  just 
begun  to  take  hold  in  the  United  States.  Elastomer- 
ic  moldings  have  already  proved  acceptable  for 
vacuum-cleaner  bumpers  and  nozzles,  luggage 
parts,  handles  for  lawn  mowers  and  bicycles, 
valves,  pedal  pads,  etc. 

Vinyl  in  phonograph  records  made  a  big  increase 
in  1949.  It  is  believed  that  50  percent  of  all  records 
being  made  now  contain  vinyl.  Vinyl  floor  cover- 
ings increased  in  volume,  but  slowly,  during  1949. 
Several  new  types  were  brought  out  during  the 
year.  Present  volume  is  insignificant  compared  to 
other  vinyl  uses,  but  the  industry  still  expects  that 
floor  coverings  will  eventually  use  up  great  quan- 
tities of  vinyl 

Polystyr«n«.  Polystyrene  has  exceeded  the  expec- 
tation of  its  most  optimistic  enthusiasts.  Polystyrene 
molding-powder  sales  have  risen  from  66  million 
Ib.  in  1946  to  nearly  180  million  Ib.  in  1949. 

Production  of  refrigerators  has  declined  and  may 
be  off  a  bit  more  in  1950,  but  the  use  of  polystyrene 
for  parts  continues  to  increase,  with  volume  per 
refrigerator  now  running  from  12  to  20  Ib.  per  unit. 
Some  of  the  largest  injection  molders  concentrate 
their  efforts  almost  entirely  on  refrigerator  parts. 
Other  large  moldings  such  as  batteries,  clock  cases 
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and  other  housings,  radio  cabinets,  masks  for  tele- 
vision lenses,  etc.,  most  of  which  were  introduced 
in  1948  with  great  fanfare,  are  in  fair  production 
but  have  not  made  as  rapid  progress  as  was  ex- 
pected. 

Polystyrene  wall  tile  is  estimated  to  have  used  up 
around  4  million  Ib.  of  material  in  1949.  That  is 
a  big  jump  from  50,000  Ib.  in  1945  and  would  seem 
to  quiet  me  claims  of  critics  that  it  was  originally 
a  flash-in-the-pan  business.  There  arc  now  less  than 
10  molders  wno  concentrate  on  wall  tile  and  only 
a  few  more  who  mold  tile  as  a  side  line.  ( In  1946 
and  1947  there  were  a  score  or  more. )  A  Commer- 
cial Standard  is  now  being  circulated  for  approval 
which,  it  is  hoped  will  be  adopted  and  adhered  to 
by  molders. 

A  feature  of  the  polystyrene  molding  industry  in 
1949  was  the  ascendency  of  the  Pacific  Coast  mold- 
ers. It  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  injection-molding  industry  has  been 
able  to  cut  much  of  a  swath  in  the  business,  but 
they  came  up  fast  and  handsomely  in  1949.  House- 
wares  were  their  particular  field,  and  they  shipped 
them  to  the  Midwest  and  East  for  successful  com- 
petition with  local  molders. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  their  success  was  their 
quick  adaptation  of  pin-point  gating,  a  new  tech- 
nique by  which  the  molder  is  sometimes  able  to 
obtain,  say,  a  22-sec.  cycle  in  comparison  to  a  45- 
sec.  cycle  by  older  methods.  Furthermore,  in  some 
cases,  bowl  shapes  for  example,  a  better  flow  pat- 
tern is  possible;  there  is  less  strain  in  the  finished 
product;  and  the  orientation  is  round  and  round 
rather  than  up  and  down,  thus  giving  greater 
strength  to  the  finished  product. 

Cellulotict.  After  a  year  of  miseries  in  1948,  the 
acetate  industry  bounced  back  in  1949.  The  total 
of  approximately  60  million  Ib.  for  1949  did  not 
equal  the  80  million  Ib.  record  for  1946.  Flame-re- 
sistant acetate  which,  because  of  its  high  impact 
strength,  is  particularly  adaptable  for  housings  of 
electrical  appliances,  has  come  into  wide  use.  The 
Christmas-tree  light  and  ornament  manufacturers 
have  seized  upon  it  as  a  safe  material  for  their 
lighting  fixtures.  A  further  step  in  this  direction  has 
been  trie  development  of  a  higher  heat-resistant 
acetate  which  can  withstand  numerous  boilings 
without  undue  distortion. 

Another  forward  move  has  been  the  increased 
use  of  acetate  for  toys.  Cellulosic  doll's  heads  also 
made  a  comeback  in  1949.  Another  growing  busi- 
ness is  toilet  seats.  The  higher-priced  cellulosic 
molding  compounds,  butyrate,  propionate,  and  eth- 
yl cellulose,  did  not  show  much  change  over  1948. 
Ethyl  cellulose  molding-powder  continued  to  be 
usea  in  specialty  applications  such  as  tool  handles, 
toilet  seats,  vacuum-cleaner  parts,  where  its  tough- 
ness, water  resistance,  and  good  electrical  prop- 
erties warrant  payment  of  the  price. 

Cellulose  propionate,  Forticel,  remained  in  not 
much  more  than  pilot-plant  production  in  1949, 
but  the  producer  is  planning  larger-scale  produc- 
tion in  1950.  So  far,  it  has  been  used  most  widely 
for  fountain  pens  and  telephone  hand-sets  and  bas- 
es. Cellulose  acetate  butyrate  continued  to  be  the 
most  widely  used  of  higher-cost  cellulosics.  Extrud- 
ed 1/8  in.-sheet  moved  more  prominently  into  the 
field  for  spectacle  frames  and  sunglasses,  toys,  soap 
boxes  and  other  telescoping  boxes,  and  similar  ap- 
plications where  stability  is  a  prime  requirement. 
Irrigation  tube  syphons  increased  in  use  and  the 
first  installation  of  a  butyrate  pipe  for  oil  wells  was 
made  in  Kansas. 

Handles  for  carpenters'  tools  now  seem  definitely 
on  the  way  for  permanent  adoption  in  butyrate  or 


ethyl  cellulose.  Experiments  are  now  on  the  way 
toward  increased  use  of  butyrate  in  large  housings 
— a  development  that  has  been  held  back  in  previ- 
ous years  for  lack  of  machines  big  enough  to  do  the 
job. 

Cast  cellulose  acetate  sheet  under  .003  in.  thick 
showed  no  increase  over  1948.  Acetate  sheet  over 
.003  in.  thick  gained  considerably  in  1949  because 
a  principal  producer  came  out  with  a  dry,  extruded 
sheet  that  sells  for  30  percent  less  in  unpolished, 
and  about  15  percent  less  in  polished,  sheet  form 
than  does  cast  block  or  skived  sheet. 

Saran.  According  to  the  producer,  saran  sales  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  are  50  percent  ahead  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  1948,  more  than  60  percent  of 
saran  produced  was  used  for  screen  cloth;  the  big- 
gest use  of  saran  monofilament  in  1949  was  for  wo- 
ven automobile  seat-covers.  According  to  a  leading 
weaver,  one  out  of  every  5  seat-covers  sold  today 
is  saian,  compared  to  one  out  of  15  in  1948. 

Woven  saran  upholstery  material  is  under  test  as 
upholstery  for  seats  in  buses,  railroad  cars,  original 
upholstery  in  passenger  autos,  public  seating  for 
both  indoors  and  outdoors,  and  home  and  hotel  fur- 
niture. In  the  latter  case  it  is  believed  an  8-mil  di- 
ameter monofilament  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  10  to  12  generally  used  in  public  seating.  Oth- 
er uses,  many  of  which  are  now  going  through  use 
tests,  are  bristles  for  brushes,  radio  grilles,  wom- 
en's shoe  uppers,  narrow  webbing  for  furniture  and 
belts,  tobacco  cloth,  filter  cloth,  and  for  mixing 
with  other  fibers  to  use  in  heavy  drapes.  The  first 
great  use  for  saran  monofilament,  screen  cloth,  is 
still  going  well  but  did  not  expand  in  1949 

Well  over  90  percent  of  all  saran  is  used  for 
monofilament  but  possibilities  are  by  no  means 
dead  for  development  along  other  lines.  Molded 
articles  such  as  valves,  dippers,  etc.,  for  use  in 
chemical  plants  have  been  made  Piping  for  use  in 
chemical  plants  where  saran's  extremely  high 
chemical  resistance  is  valuable  is  being  installed 
quite  frequently.  Metal  pipe  lined  with  saran  is 
another  variation  of  the  same  thing.  Saran  film  de- 
velopment has  been  delayed  awaiting  the  devel- 
opment of  packaging  machines  which  can  han- 
dle it.  Moreover,  it  has  proven  successful  for  ched- 
dar  cheese  and  dried  prunes  in  particular  and 
awaits  only  further  testing  before  it  proves  its 
worth  in  many  other  fields. 

Polyethylene.  Capacity  to  produce  polyethylene 
is  estimated  to  be  over  55  million  Ib.  a  year,  but 
not  over  31  million  Ib.  is  believed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  1949.  This  versatile  plastic  material  is 
now  found  in  a  variety  of  applications  ranging  from 
disposable  baby  bottles  and  lollipop  sticks  to 
heavy  jacketing  for  telephone  cable.  Although  all 
the  polyethylene  available  in  wartime  was  used  for 
electrical  applications  and  that  outlet  is  still  one  of 
its  largest,  the  greatest  interest  today  is  in  the  use 
of  polyethylene  in  thin  film  of  one  or  two  mils 
thickness.  Estimators  state  that  from  10  to  12  mil- 
lion Ib.  were  used  for  that  purpose  in  1949  and  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  film  is  from  a  packaging 
point  of  view. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  polyethylene 
as  a  wrapper  for  frozen  foods  and  it  seems  ideally 
suited  for  the  job.  So  far,  however,  the  ever 
spreading  tendency  for  butchers  to  display  their 
meats  in  self-service  packages  has  resulted  in  the 
use  of  cellophane  rather  than  polyethylene  pack- 
ages. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  the 
past  year  has  been  the  inauguration  of  so-called 
hot-melt  coating  where  a  thin  film  of  polyethylene 
is  coated  over,  extruded,  or  laminated  to  kraft  pa- 
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per  to  produce  a  moisture-barrier  with  additional 
tensile  strength  that  has  proved  exceptionally  dur- 
able for  use  in  multiple  wall  bags,  meat  wrappers, 
and  many  other  uses.  Polyethylene-molded  articles 
are  expected  to  increase  several  fold  in  1950.  Dish- 
ware,  especially  the  kind  used  in  refrigerators,  is 
already  in  big  volume.  An  estimated  30  million  bot- 
tles, requiring  almost  1.5  million  Ib.  of  material, 
were  produced  in  1949. 

Electrical  uses  for  polyethylene  are  still  taking 
a  large  quantity  of  the  output  for  such  things  as 
insulation  in  high-frequency  wiring,  coaxial  cable- 
spacers,  lead-in  wires,  jacketing  for  telephone  ca- 
ble, oil-burner  and  neon-sign  cables,  an  electrical 
tape  for  splicing,  and  all  sorts  of  similar  applica- 
tions. Polyethylene  will  always  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  electrical  industry  and  should  contin- 
ue to  increase  in  volume. 

Acrylics.  Chief  outlet  for  acrylic  molding-powder 
is  still  automotive  parts  where  it  is  used  for  lenses, 
escutcheons,  horn  buttons,  and  ornamentation. 
More  molded  brush-backs,  an  old,  standard  acrylic 
application,  are  also  expected  in  1950.  Molded  let- 
ters from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height  for  outdoor  signs 
have  also  been  thoroughly  tested  in  1949  and  are 
expected  to  become  popular  in  1950.  Molded  box- 
es, containers,  jewelry,  and  cast  display-blocks  con- 
taining specimens  of  all  sorts  arc  continuing  to  take 
the  usual  amount  of  acrylic. 

The  biggest  outlet  for  the  industry  today  is  in 
signs,  both  large  cast  pieces  and  small  molded  signs 
for  both  interior  and  exterior  use,  where  the  pecul- 
iar pipe-lighting  effect  of  acrylic  can  be  used  to 
best  advantage.  The  use  of  cast  acrylic  sheets  for 
display  cases,  for  housings  to  permit  visual  exam- 
ination of  moving  parts,  and  similar  applications 
where  transparency  is  essential,  is  still  the  back- 
bone of  business  for  several  fabricators. 

Urea  and  Melamine.  Melamine  resin  alone  without 
filler  increased  from  17  million  Ib.  in  1947  to  24 
million  Ib.  in  J948,  with  a  jump  of  unknown  quan- 
tity in  1949-  but  since  textile  and  paper-treating 
resins  (mostly  melamine)  grew  from  19  million  Ib. 
in  1948  to  25  million  Ib.  in  1949,  and  since  mela- 
mine molding-powder  for  dishware  alone  was  used 
at  a  rate  of  several  million  Ib.  in  the  year  1949, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  increase  was  substantial. 
Melamine  for  laminates  was  estimated  to  be  higher 
in  1949  than  in  1948  but  total  consumption  for  this 
purpose  is  thought  to  be  less  than  10  million  Ib. 
of  resin. 

Urea  molding-powder  sales  were  estimated  to 
have  been  in  the  35  million-lb.  range  for  1949,  a 
figure  that  has  not  changed  much  since  the  war. 
Buttons  continue  as  the  largest  single  outlet  for 
molded  urea — some  estimators  say  more  than  30 
percent  of  total  volume.  Urea  closures  and  jar  caps, 
particularly  for  cosmetics,  are  the  next  largest  out- 
let. Electrical  fixtures  and  housings  of  various  types 
such  as  those  for  scales  and  clocks  suffered  some- 
what during  the  period  of  postwar  urea  shortage 
when  many  of  them  were  molded  in  other  material. 

The  most  sensational  development  in  melamine 
molding-material  was  the  increasing  acceptance  of 
melamine  tableware  which  spread  rapidly  from 
commercial  use  to  home  use.  Use  of  urea  and  mel- 
amine for  paper  and  textile  treatment  has  been  ad- 
vancing steadily  since  1946.  For  paper  it  is  used 
to  give  wet  strength  in  bags,  toweling,  blueprints, 
crate  liners  for  vegetable  snipments,  and  in  paper 
drapes.  Far  more  urea  than  melamine  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  amount  used  for  textiles  is  in- 
creasing far  more  rapidly  than  that  for  paper.  Urea 
is  used  principally  for  crease-  and  shrink-proofing 
of  rayon  and  cotton.  Melamine  is  used  primarily  for 


shrink  proofing  wool  and  is  also  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  processing  of  cotton. 

Nylon.  Nylon-coated  wire  will  never  reach  the 
volume  of  vinyl-coated  wire  but  for  specialty  use 
it  has  innumerable  uses,  particularly  because  of  its 
resistance  to  abrasion  and  fungus  as  well  as  heat 
resistance.  Several  million  miles  of  it  were  used  by 
the  Signal  Corps  in  the  war  for  those  reasons.  An- 
other advantage  is  its  tough,  horny,  smooth  surface 
which  makes  it  easy  to  pull  through  conduits.  The 
use  of  nylon  as  a  monomament  for  brush  bristles, 
fishing  leaders,  and  sutures  is  now  well  established 
and  growing.  About  92  percent  of  all  toothbrushes 
are  now  nylon  bristle  and  practically  all  hair  brush- 
es are  nylon. 

Nylon  was  widely  used  in  1949  for  bearings  or 
bushings.  Because  of  its  toughness,  ability  to  op- 
erate without  lubrication,  ana  resistance  to  corro- 
sion, it  is  highly  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  The 
textile  companies  in  particular  are  interested  be- 
cause they  want  to  get  away  from  the  use  of  oil  in 
cast  iron  bearings.  Office  equipment  is  another 
branch  of  industry  where  nylon  has  found  favor  in 
concealed  gears,  bearings,  shafts  and  cams. 

— CHARLES  A.  BRESKIN 

POLAND.  A  central  European  republic  established 
Nov.  9,  1918.  It  was  invaded  by  Germany  Sept.  1, 
1939,  partitioned  between  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  by  the  treaty  of  Sept.  28,  1939,  and  com- 
pletely occupied  by  German  forces  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Russo-German  war  on  June  22,  1941. 
The  liberation  of  Poland,  begun  early  in  1944,  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1945. 

Area  and  Population.  The  territorial  limits  of  the 
new  Poland  have  not  yet  been  finally  drawn.  With- 
in the  provisional  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  agreements,  the  country  occupies  an  area 
of  121,131  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  23,900,000  on  July  1,  1948.  Capital,. War- 
saw (est.  pop.  1949,  600,000).  Chief  cities  (1948 
pop.):  Lodz,  576,000;  Cracow,  301,000;  Poznan, 
297,000;  Wroclaw  (Breslau),  299,000;  Gdansk 
(Danzig),  164,000;  Katowice,  163,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  and  secondary 
education,  up  to  the  age  of  18,  is  compulsory  and 
free.  In  the  1948-49  school  year,  there  were  3,375,- 
000  pupils  enrolled  in  22,755  elementary  schools. 
There  were  805  secondary  schools  with  219,300 
students.  Universities  and  other  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  had  an  enrolment  of  about  100,000. 
The  population  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic. 

Production.  In  the  new  Poland,  agriculture  and 
industry  are  fairly  balanced  as  the  principal  sources 
of  national  income.  An  important  exporter  of  food- 
stuffs before  the  war,  Poland  was  a  food  deficit 
country  in  1945-47,  but  made  a  good  start  toward 
regaining  its  former  role  in  1948.  Bumper  crops  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  were  harvested  in  1948, 
bnnging  the  total  cereal  yield  to  about  11  million 
tons,  as  compared  with  4  million  tons  in  1947.  Po- 
land now  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  coal- 
producing  and  exporting  countries.  In  1948,  the 
output  of  coal  was  70  million  tons,  as  compared 
with  59,130,335  tons  in  1947,  and  47,288,000  in 
1946.  Of  the  1948  total,  about  25  million  tons  were 
exported  abroad.  Poland  is  also  an  important  pro- 
ducer of  iron  and  steel. 

Foreign  Trade.  Polish  foreign  trade  in  1948  dou- 
bled in  volume  as  compared  with  1947.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  exports  and  imports  exceeded  the 
$1,000  million  mark,  with  imports  running  slightly 
higher  than  exports.  Coal  accounted  for  about  50 
percent  of  total  exports  in  1948,  agricultural  and 
food  products  for  15  percent.  Soviet  Russia  occu- 
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and  other  housings,  radio  cabinets,  masks  for  tele- 
vision lenses,  etc.,  most  of  which  were  introduced 
in  1948  with  great  fanfare,  are  in  fair  production 
but  have  not  made  as  rapid  progress  as  was  ex- 
pected. 

Polystyrene  wall  tile  is  estimated  to  have  used  up 
around  4  million  Ib.  of  material  in  1949.  That  is 
a  big  jump  from  50,000  Ib.  in  1945  and  would  seem 
to  quiet  the  claims  of  critics  that  it  was  originally 
a  flash-in- the-pan  business.  There  are  now  less  than 
10  molders  who  concentrate  on  wall  tile  and  only 
a  few  more  who  mold  tile  as  a  side  line.  ( In  1946 
and  1947  there  were  a  score  or  more. )  A  Commer- 
cial Standard  is  now  being  circulated  for  approval 
which,  it  is  hoped  will  be  adopted  and  adhered  to 
by  molders. 

A  feature  of  the  polystyrene  molding  industry  in 
1949  was  the  ascendency  of  the  Pacific  Coast  mold- 
ers. It  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  injection-molding  industry  has  been 
able  to  cut  much  of  a  swath  in  the  business,  but 
they  came  up  fast  and  handsomely  in  1949.  House- 
wares  were  their  particular  field,  and  they  shipped 
them  to  the  Midwest  and  East  for  successful  com- 
petition with  local  molders. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  their  success  was  their 
quick  adaptation  of  pin-point  gating,  a  new  tech- 
nique by  which  the  molder  is  sometimes  able  to 
obtain,  say,  a  22-sec.  cycle  in  comparison  to  a  45- 
sec.  cycle  by  older  methods.  Furthermore,  in  some 
cases,  bowl  shapes  for  example,  a  better  flow  pat- 
tern is  possible:  there  is  less  strain  in  the  finished 
product;  and  the  orientation  is  round  and  round 
rather  than  up  and  down,  thus  giving  greater 
strength  to  the  finished  product. 

Cdlulosics.  After  a  year  of  miseries  in  1948,  the 
acetate  industry  bounced  back  in  1949.  The  total 
of  approximately  60  million  Ib.  for  1949  did  not 
equal  the  80  million  Ib.  record  for  1946.  Flame-re- 
sistant acetate  which,  because  of  its  high  impact 
strength,  is  particularly  adaptable  for  housings  of 
electrical  appliances,  has  come  into  wide  use.  The 
Christmas-tree  light  and  ornament  manufacturers 
have  seized  upon  it  as  a  safe  material  for  their 
lighting  fixtures.  A  further  step  in  this  direction  has 
been  the  development  of  a  higher  heat-resistant 
acetate  which  can  withstand  numerous  boilings 
without  undue  distortion. 

Another  forward  move  has  been  the  increased 
use  of  acetate  for  toys.  Cellulosic  doll's  heads  also 
made  a  comeback  in  1949.  Another  growing  busi- 
ness is  toilet  seats.  The  higher-priced  cellulosie 
molding  compounds,  butyrate,  propionate,  and  eth- 
yl cellulose,  aid  not  show  much  change  over  1948. 
Elhyl  cellulose  molding-powder  continued  to  be 
used  in  specialty  applications  such  as  tool  handles, 
toilet  seats,  vacuum-cleaner  parts,  where  its  tough- 
ness, water  resistance,  and  good  electrical  prop- 
erties warrant  payment  of  the  price. 

Cellulose  propionate,  Forticel,  remained  in  not 
much  more  than  pilot-plant  production  in  1949, 
but  the  producer  is  planning  larger-scale  produc- 
tion in  1950.  So  far,  it  has  been  used  most  widely 
for  fountain  pens  and  telephone  hand-sets  and  bas- 
es. Cellulose  acetate  butyrate  continued  to  be  the 
most  widely  used  of  higher-cost  cellulosics.  Extrud- 
ed 1/8  in.-sheet  moved  more  prominently  into  the 
field  for  spectacle  frames  and  sunglasses,  toys,  soap 
boxes  ana  other  telescoping  boxes,  and  similar  ap- 
plications where  stability  is  a  prime  requirement. 
Irrigation  tube  syphons  increased  in  use  and  the 
first  installation  of  a  butyrate  pipe  for  oil  wells  was 
made  in  Kansas. 

Handles  for  carpenters'  tools  now  seem  definitely 
on  the  way  for  permanent  adoption  in  butyrate  or 


ethyl  cellulose.  Experiments  are  now  on  the  way 
toward  increased  use  of  butyrate  in  large  housings 
— a  development  that  has  been  held  back  in  previ- 
ous years  for  lack  of  machines  big  enough  to  do  the 
job. 

Cast  cellulose  acetate  sheet  under  .003  in.  thick 
showed  no  increase  over  1948.  Acetate  sheet  over 
.003  in.  thick  gained  considerably  in  1949  because 
a  principal  producer  came  out  with  a  dry,  extruded 
sheet  that  sells  for  30  percent  less  in  unpolished, 
and  about  15  percent  less  in  polished,  sheet  form 
than  does  cast  block  or  skived  sheet. 

Saran.  According  to  the  producer,  saran  sales  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  are  50  percent  ahead  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  1948,  more  than  60  percent  of 
saran  produced  was  used  for  screen  cloth;  the  big- 
gest use  of  saran  monofilament  in  1949  was  for  wo- 
ven automobile  seat-covers.  According  to  a  leading 
weaver,  one  out  of  every  5  seat-covers  sold  today 
is  saian,  compared  to  one  out  of  15  in  1948. 

Woven  saran  upholstery  material  is  under  test  as 
upholstery  for  seats  in  buses,  railroad  cars,  original 
upholstery  in  passenger  autos,  public  seating  for 
both  indoors  and  outooors,  and  home  and  hotel  fur- 
niture. In  the  latter  case  it  is  believed  an  8-mil  di- 
ameter monofilament  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  10  to  12  generally  used  in  public  seating.  Oth- 
er uses,  many  of  which  are  now  going  through  use 
tests,  are  bristles  for  brushes,  radio  grilles,  wom- 
en's shoe  uppers,  narrow  webbing  for  furniture  and 
belts,  tobacco  cloth,  filter  cloth,  and  for  mixing 
with  other  fibers  to  use  in  heavy  drapes.  The  first 
great  use  for  saran  monofilament,  screen  cloth,  is 
still  going  well  but  did  not  expand  in  1949. 

Well  over  90  percent  of  all  saran  is  used  for 
monofilament  but  possibilities  are  by  no  means 
dead  for  development  along  other  lines.  Molded 
articles  such  as  valves,  dippers,  etc.,  for  use  in 
chemical  plants  have  been  made.  Piping  for  use  in 
chemical  plants  where  saran's  extremely  high 
chemical  resistance  is  valuable  is  being  installed 
quite  frequently.  Metal  pipe  lined  with  saran  is 
another  variation  of  the  same  thing.  Saran  film  de- 
velopment has  been  delayed  awaiting  the  devel- 
opment of  packaging  machines  which  can  han- 
dle it.  Moreover,  it  has  proven  successful  for  ched- 
dar  cheese  and  dried  prunes  in  particular  and 
awaits  only  further  testing  before  it  proves  its 
worth  in  many  other  fields. 

Poly«thylen«.  Capacity  to  produce  polyethylene 
is  estimated  to  be  over  55  million  Ib.  a  vear,  but 
not  over  31  million  Ib.  is  believed  to  have  keen  pro- 
duced in  1949.  This  versatile  plastic  material  is 
now  found  in  a  variety  of  applications  ranging  from 
disposable  baby  bottles  and  lollipop  sticks  to 
heavy  jacketing  for  telephone  cable.  Although  all 
the  polyethylene  available  in  wartime  was  used  for 
electrical  applications  and  that  outlet  is  still  one  of 
its  largest,  the  greatest  interest  today  is  in  the  use 
of  polyethylene  in  thin  film  of  one  or  two  mils 
thickness.  Estimators  state  that  from  10  to  12  mil- 
lion Ib.  were  used  for  that  purpose  in  1949  and  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  film  is  from  a  packaging 
point  of  view. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  polyethylene 
as  a  wrapper  for  frozen  foods  and  it  seems  ideally 
suited  for  the  job.  So  far,  however,  the  ever 
spreading  tendency  for  butchers  to  display  their 
meats  in  self-service  packages  has  resulted  in  the 
use  of  cellophane  rattier  than  polyethylene  pack- 
ages. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  the 
past  year  has  been  tne  inauguration  of  so-called 
hot-melt  coating  where  a  thin  film  of  polyethylene 
is  coated  over,  extruded,  or  laminated  to  krait  pa- 
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per  to  produce  a  moisture-barrier  with  additional 
tensile  strength  that  has  proved  exceptionally  dur- 
able for  use  in  multiple  wall  bags,  meat  wrappers, 
and  many  other  uses.  Polyethylene-molded  articles 
are  expected  to  increase  several  fold  in  1950.  Dish- 
ware,  especially  the  kind  used  in  refrigerators,  is 
already  in  big  volume.  An  estimated  30  million  bot- 
tles, requiring  almost  1.5  million  Ib.  of  material, 
were  produced  in  1949. 

Electrical  uses  for  polyethylene  are  still  taking 
a  large  quantity  of  the  output  for  such  things  as 
insulation  in  high-frequency  wiring,  coaxial  cable- 
spacers,  lead-in  wires,  jacketing  for  telephone  ca- 
ble, oil-burner  and  neon-sign  cables,  an  electrical 
tape  for  splicing,  and  all  sorts  of  similar  applica- 
tions. Polyethylene  will  always  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  electrical  industry  and  should  contin- 
ue to  increase  in  volume. 

Acrylics.  Chief  outlet  for  acrylic  molding-powder 
is  still  automotive  parts  where  it  is  used  for  lenses, 
escutcheons,  horn  buttons,  and  ornamentation. 
More  molded  brush-backs,  an  old,  standard  acrylic 
application,  are  also  expected  in  1950.  Molded  let- 
ters from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height  for  outdoor  signs 
have  also  been  thoroughly  tested  in  1949  and  are 
expected  to  become  popular  in  1950  Molded  box- 
es, containers,  jewelry,  and  cast  display-blocks  con- 
taining specimens  of  all  sorts  are  continuing  to  take 
the  usual  amount  of  acrylic. 

The  biggest  outlet  for  the  industry  today  is  in 
signs,  both  large  cast  pieces  and  small  molded  signs 
for  both  interior  and  exterior  use,  whore  the  pecul- 
iar pipe-lighting  effect  of  acrylic  can  be  used  to 
best  advantage.  The  use  of  cast  acrylic  sheets  for 
display  cases,  for  housings  to  permit  visual  exam- 
ination of  moving  parts,  and  similar  applications 
where  transparency  is  essential,  is  still  the  back- 
bone of  business  for  several  fabricators. 

Urea  and  Melamine.  Melamme  resin  alone  without 
filler  increased  from  17  million  Ib.  in  1947  to  24 
million  Ib.  in  1948,  with  a  jump  of  unknown  quan- 
tity m  1949.  but  since  textile  and  paper-treating 
resins  ( mostly  melamine )  grew  from  19  million  Ib. 
in  1948  to  25  million  Jb.  in  1949,  and  since  mela- 
mine molding-powder  for  dishware  alone  was  used 
at  a  rate  of  several  million  Ib.  in  the  year  1949, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  increase  was  substantial. 
Melamine  for  laminates  was  estimated  to  be  higher 
in  1949  than  in  1948  but  total  consumption  for  this 
purpose  is  thought  to  be  less  than  10  million  Ib. 
of  resin. 

Urea  molding-powder  sales  were  estimated  to 
have  been  in  the  35  million-lb.  range  for  1949,  a 
figure  that  has  not  changed  much  since  the  war. 
Buttons  continue  as  the  largest  single  outlet  for 
molded  urea — some  estimators  say  more  than  30 
percent  of  total  volume.  Urea  closures  and  jar  caps, 
particularly  for  cosmetics,  are  the  next  largest  out- 
let. Electrical  fixtures  and  housings  of  various  types 
such  as  those  for  scales  and  clocks  suffered  some- 
what during  the  period  of  postwar  urea  shortage 
when  many  of  them  were  molded  in  other  material. 

The  most  sensational  development  in  melamine 
molding-material  was  the  increasing  acceptance  of 
melamine  tableware  which  spread  rapidly  from 
commercial  use  to  home  use.  Use  of  urea  and  mel- 
amine for  paper  and  textile  treatment  has  been  ad- 
vancing steadily  since  1946.  For  paper  it  is  used 
to  give  wet  strength  in  bags,  toweling,  blueprints, 
crate  liners  for  vegetable  shipments,  and  in  paper 
drapes.  Far  more  urea  than  melamine  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  amount  used  for  textiles  is  in- 
creasing far  more  rapidly  than  that  for  paper.  Urea 
is  used  principally  for  crease-  and  shrink-proofing 
of  rayon  and  cotton.  Melamine  is  used  primarily  for 


shrink  proofing  wool  and  is  also  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  processing  of  cotton. 

Nylon.  Nylon-coated  wire  will  never  reach  the 
volume  of  vinyl-coated  wire  but  for  specialty  use 
it  has  innumerable  uses,  particularly  because  of  its 
resistance  to  abrasion  and  fungus  as  well  as  heat 
resistance.  Several  million  miles  of  it  were  used  by 
the  Signal  Corps  in  the  war  for  those  reasons.  An- 
other advantage  is  its  tough,  horny,  smooth  surface 
which  makes  it  easy  to  pull  through  conduits.  The 
use  of  nylon  as  a  mononlament  for  brush  bristles, 
fishing  leaders,  and  sutures  is  now  well  established 
and  growing.  About  92  percent  of  all  toothbrushes 
are  now  nylon  bristle  and  practically  all  hair  brush- 
es are  nylon. 

Nylon  was  widely  used  in  1949  for  bearings  or 
bushings.  Because  of  its  toughness,  ability  to  op- 
erate without  lubrication,  and  resistance  to  corro- 
sion, it  is  highly  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  The 
textile  companies  in  particular  are  interested  be- 
cause they  want  to  get  away  from  the  use  of  oil  in 
cast  iron  bearings.  Office  equipment  is  another 
branch  of  industry  where  nylon  nas  found  favor  in 
concealed  gears,  bearings,  shafts  and  cams. 

— CHARLES  A.  BRESKIN 

POLAND.  A  central  European  republic  established 
Nov.  9,  1918.  It  was  invaded  by  Germany  Sept.  1, 
1939,  partitioned  between  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  by  the  treaty  of  Sept.  28,  1939,  and  com- 
pletely occupied  by  German  forces  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Russo-German  war  on  June  22,  1941. 
The  liberation  of  Poland,  begun  early  in  1944,  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1945. 

Area  and  Population.  The  territorial  limits  of  the 
new  Poland  have  not  yet  been  finally  drawn.  With- 
in the  provisional  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  agreements,  the  country  occupies  an  area 
of  121,131  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  23,900,000  on  July  1,  1948.  Capital,. War- 
saw (cst.  pop.  1949,  600,000).  Chief  cities  (1948 
pop.):  Lodz,  576,000,  Cracow,  301,000;  Poznan, 
297,000;  Wroclaw  (Breslau),  299,000;  Gdansk 
(Danzig),  164,000;  Katowice,  163,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  and  secondary 
education,  up  to  the  age  of  18,  is  compulsory  and 
free.  In  the  1948—49  school  year,  there  were  3,375,- 
000  pupils  enrolled  in  22,755  elementary  schools. 
There  were  805  secondary  schools  with  219,300 
students.  Universities  and  other  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  had  an  enrolment  of  about  100,000. 
The  population  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic. 

Production.  In  the  new  Poland,  agriculture  and 
industry  are  fairly  balanced  as  the  principal  sources 
of  national  income.  An  important  exporter  of  food- 
stuffs before  the  war,  Poland  was  a  food  deficit 
country  in  1945-47,  but  made  a  good  start  toward 
regaining  its  former  role  in  1948.  Bumper  crops  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  were  harvested  in  1948, 
bringing  the  total  cereal  yield  to  about  11  million 
tons,  as  compared  with  4  million  tons  in  1947.  Po- 
land now  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  coal- 
producing  and  exporting  countries.  In  1948,  the 
output  of  coal  was  70  million  tons,  as  compared 
with  59,130,335  tons  in  1947,  and  47,288,000  in 
1946.  Of  the  1948  total,  about  25  million  tons  were 
exported  abroad.  Poland  is  also  an  important  pro- 
ducer of  iron  and  steel. 

Foreign  Trado.  Polish  foreign  trade  in  1948  dou- 
bled in  volume  as  compared  with  1947.  The  ag- 
value  of  exports  and  imports  exceeded  the 


$1,000  million  mark,  with  imports  running  slightly 
higher  than  exports.  Coal  accounted  for  about  50 
percent  of  total  exports  in  1948,  agricultural  and 
food  products  for  15  percent.  Soviet  Russia  occu- 
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pied  the  first  place  in  Polish  foreign  trade  with 
21.5  percent  of  the  total. 

Transportation.  In  1948  Poland  had  14,407  miles 
of  standard-gage  and  2,673  miles  of  narrow-gage 
railroad  lines;  60,216  miles  of  hard-surface  roads; 
3,089  miles  of  inland  waterways  (including  148 
miles  of  canals  and  2,285  miles  of  navigable  riv- 
ers). 

Finance.  The  budget  estimates  for  1949,  submit- 
ted to  the  Diet  on  Jan.  10,  1949,  is  balanced  at 
612,000  million  zlotys,  almost  twice  the  sum  of  the 
1948  budget. 

Evonts,  1949.  As  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  orbit,  the 
Communists  regrouped  their  forces  and  consoli- 
dated their  power  in  Poland  in  the  past  year.  A  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  the  final  amalgamation  of 
the  Polish  Socialist  Party,  headed  by  Premier  Jo- 
seph Cyrankiewicz,  and  die  Polish  Workers  Party 
(Communists),  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Boleslaw  Bierut.  The  merger,  which  had  been  in 
the  making  for  many  months,  was  consummated 
at  a  joint  convention  of  the  two  labor  parties  in 
Warsaw,  Dec.  15  to  21,  1948. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  United 
Polish  Workers  Party,  which  sprang  from  this  fu- 
sion, would  be  completely  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Communists  of  strict  Muscovite  observance.  The 
party  platform  itself  left  no  doubt  about  this  point. 
It  proclaimed:  ".  .  .  The  United  Polish  Workers 
Party  is  guided  in  its  policies  by  the  principles  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  ...  It  signifies  the  victory  of 
Marxist-Leninist  principles  over  reformist  and  na- 
tionalistic tendencies  within  the  Polish  labor  move- 
ment. ..." 

In  the  various  organs  of  the  new  party,  the  Com- 
munists took  a  two-to-one  edge  of  predominance 
over  their  Socialist  associates.  In  the  all-important 
Politburo  of  eleven,  they  reserved  for  themselves 
eight  seats,  as  compared  to  three  for  the  Socialists. 
Unsurprisingly,  the  party  was  given  full  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Information  Bureau  (Corn- 
inform). 

The  new  party  was  not  finally  constituted  until 
after  a  thorough  housecleaning  in  the  two  compo- 
nent groups  had  been  completed  with  the  purge  of 
about  25,000  Communists  and  90,000  Socialists 
from  their  respective  party  ranks.  Even  so,  the 
United  Polish  Workers  Party  entered  the  political 
stage  with  a  membership  of  1.5  million.  With  225 
seats  in  Parliament,  out  of  a  total  of  444,  it  wields 
an  absolute  majority  even  without  the  aid  of  other 
satellite  groups. 

Top-Lev*/  Purges  and  Cabin*!  Sfciffs.  No  sooner  had 
the  Politburo  of  the  new  party  begun  to  function 
than  a  purge  of  high-ranking  "deviationists"  got 
under  way.  On  Jan.  21,  1949,  Vice  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Recovered  Territories  Wladyslaw  Go- 
mulka  was  dropped  from  the  cabinet  and  relegated 
to  an  administrative  position  of  unimportance.  At 
the  same  time,  the  "resignation"  of  former  Premier 
Edward  Osubka-Morawski  as  Minister  of  Public 
Administration  was  announced.  Both  men  had  been 
previously  removed  from  policy-making  positions 
within  their  respective  parties. 

In  mid-November,  Gomulka's  fall  was  brought 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion  with  his  expulsion  from 
the  United  Polish  Workers  Party;  two  other  former- 
ly prominent  Communists,  General  Marian  Spy- 
chalski  and  Vice  Minister  of  Justice  Zenon  Kliszko 
were  ousted  along  with  him.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  indications  were  that  Gomulka  and  a  few 
others  would  soon  be  brought  to  trial  as  "Titoists" 
and  "foreign  agents"  like  their  fellow  heretics  in 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Meanwhile,  the  cabinet  shakeup  continued.  Al- 


exander Zawadski,  49,  a  member  of  the  Politburo, 
was  appointed  Vice  Premier  in  Gomulka's  stead. 
Still  another  vice  premiership  was  created  on  April 
23,  when  Hilary  Mine,  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  was  elevated  to  this  rank.  At  the  same 
time.  Mine  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
of  the  State  Economic  Planning  Commission.  Thus 
all  the  chief  functions  of  economic  leadership  were 
combined  in  Mine's  hands.  Simultaneously,  a  prom- 
inent trade  union  leader,  Ryszard  Nieszporek,  be- 
came Minister  of  Mining  and  Power.  In  another 
change,  Dr.  Tadeusz  Dietrich  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Domestic  Trade  on  February  19. 

ftoJrossovsfcy  Takes  Command.  The  most  dramatic 
and  significant  cabinet  shift,  however,  was  to  come 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  On  November  7,  the 
Polish  press  announced  to  a  surprised  world  that 
the  Soviet  field  marshal  Konstantin  Rokossovsky 
had  been  appointed  "Marshal  of  Poland"  and  Min- 
ister of  National  Defense  of  that  country,  succeed- 
ing Marshal  Rola-Zymierski,  who  "resigned."  Presi- 
dent Bierut  of  Poland,  it  was  officially  explained, 
had  approached  the  Soviet  government  with  the 
request  that  Rokossovsky  be  given  leave  to  join  the 
Polish  Army.  With  the  consent  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment, Rokossovsky  then  gave  up  his  Soviet  citi- 
zenship and  became  a  citizen  of  Poland,  which  he 
once  had  been  (born  in  1896  at  Warsaw,  Konstan- 
ty  Rokosowski — as  his  original  Polish  name  was, 
and  now  again  is — went  to  Russia  during  the  first 
World  War  and  became  a  Soviet  citizen  after  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution ) .  Throughout  the  world,  this 
extraordinary  repatriation  of  one  of  Russia's  most 
widely  known  soldiers  was  interpreted  as  a  clever 
Soviet  move  to  gain  complete  control  of  the  Polish 
armed  forces.  This  interpretation  was  underlined 
by  the  election  of  Rokossovsky  to  the  Politburo  of 
the  United  Polish  Workers  Party  on  November  15. 

Resistance  fo  Tofa/ifarian  Rule.  With  all  the  lever- 
ages of  power  firmly  in  their  hands,  the  Commu- 
nists still  were  having  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with 
the  independent-minded  Polish  people.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  Parliament  on  January  11,  Premier  Cy- 
rankiewicz admitted  that  anti-government  activities 
by  underground  forces  had  increased  substantially 
within  the  last  six  months.  His  speech  set  off  a  wave 
of  arrests  by  the  Secret  Security  Police  which  re- 
ported on  February  5  that  it  had  smashed  a  major 
"foreign-financed"  plot  against  the  regime.  Three 
members  of  Parliament,  all  of  them  affiliated  with 
the  Polish  Peasant  Party,  made  a  desperate  bid  for 
freedom  early  in  February.  Two  of  them  managed 
to  escape  to  Sweden,  the  third  was  caught  at  the 
border. 

Widespread  and  costly  sabotage  of  industrial  in- 
stallations by  the  underground  was  admitted  by 
government  sources  in  June.  Administration  leaders 
called  on  the  trade  unions,  in  particular,  to  keep  a 
sharp  watch  on  "enemies  of  the^  state." 

As  in  other  so-called  "people's  democracies"  the 
Catholic  Church  offered  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Communist  rulers.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  Dr.  Stefan  Wyszynski,  Bishop  of  Lublin, 
was  installed  as  Archbishop  of  Gniezno  and  Catho- 
lic Primate  of  Poland,  succeeding  the  late  Cardinal 
Hlond.  Before  long,  the  new  Church  leader  found 
himself  involved  in  a  relentless  struggle  with  the 
government,  which  came  to  a  climax  late  in  July, 
when  the  Vatican  issued  its  excommunication  de- 
cree against  Communists.  The  Warsaw  regime  on 
July  27  announced  that  it  would  regard  enforce- 
ment of  the  decree  by  Polish  Catholic  priests  as  an 
"act  of  aggression"  against  Poland.  Catholic  church 
leaders  on  August  7  were  quoted  as  telling  their 
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followers  to  prepare  for  a  contest  in  which  "we 
must  and  shall  win." 

International  ftWotiom.  The  year  was  again  marked 
by  numerous  diplomatic  incidents,  which  snarled 
Poland's  relations  with  one  after  another  of  the 
Western  democracies.  Late  in  February  ?  the  War- 
saw government  seconded  the  Kremlins  pressure 
on  the  Scandinavian  countries  by  suddenly  recall- 
ing the  Polish  envoys  at  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
and  Oslo  for  a  conference  on  the  aggressive"  At- 
lantic pact.  On  March  17,  Poland  demanded  the 
recall  of  an  American  press  attache*  at  Warsaw  on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  maligned  the  country  by 
describing  it  in  the  embassy  bulletin  as  a  "Soviet 
satellite."  The  diplomat  was  transferred  to  another 
post. 

In  May.  Poland's  relations  with  both  the  United 
States  ana  Great  Britain  were  put  to  a  severe  test 
by  the  unlawful  departure  of  the  German  Commu- 
nist Gerhart  Eisler  from  New  York  on  the  Polish 
liner  Batory,  and  his  subsequent  removal  from  the 
ship  at  Southampton  by  British  detectives.  The 
latter  event  was  termed  a  "serious  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Polish  flag  in  British  ports"  in  a  protest 
note  handed  the  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  on 
May  16.  The  most  serious  of  diplomatic  incidents 
occurred  on  November  20,  when  Polish  authonties 
announced  the  arrest  of  three  French  diplomats  on 
charges  of  espionage.  The  move  led  to  a  prolonged 
tension  between  the  two  countries,  marked  by  nu- 
merous arrests  and  expulsions  of  each  other  s  na- 
tionals. 

The  Six  Year  Plan.  In  the  economic  field,  the  out- 
standing event  of  the  year  was  the  adoption  of  a 
new  Six- Year-Plan  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  on 
May  30.  This  plan,  which  is  to  become  operative 
in  1950,  aims  at  1955  production  figures  114  per- 
cent above  those  achieved  in  1949.  According  to 
official  figures,  the  total  value  of  nationalized  in- 
dustrial production  in  1949  amounted  to  about 
$2,800  million,  or  11  percent  above  the  1948  figure. 

All  rationing  was  abolished  on  Jan.  1,  1949;  at 
the  same  time,  prices  on  several  controlled  items 
were  reduced.  Trie  largest  East- West  trade  agree- 
ment since  the  war  was  concluded  in  Warsaw  on 
January  14,  when  Great  Britain  and  Poland  signed 
a  five-year  trade  pact  for  $1,000  million  worth  of 
goods.  "Our  economy,"  Hilary  Mine  declared  in 
March,  "resembles  a  rapidly  growing  youth  who 
has  never  enough  of  anything  and  always  wants 
more.  He  outgrows  his  clothes,  wears  out  his  shoes, 
eats  up  a  loaf  of  bread  for  breakfast,  and  clamors 
for  more."  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

POLO.  Stephen  (Laddie)  Sanford's  Hurricanes  re- 
tained the  national  open  championship  by  routing 
Argentina's  El  Trebol  four,  10-4,  on  International 
Field  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Club  at  Westbury,  L.I. 
With  Cecil  Smith  scoring  five  goals,  the  Hurricanes 
never  were  pressed  in  gaining  their  fifth  open  title. 
Riding  with  Sanford,  back,  and  Smith,  No.  3.  were 
Larry  Sheerin,  No.  1,  and  Roberto  Cavanagn,  No. 
2.  Juan  Reynal,  Julio  Menditeguy,  Carlos  Mendi- 
teguy,  and  Horacio  Castilla  made  up  the  El  Trebol 
team.  The  Hurricanes  reached  the  final  by  over- 
powering Detroit,  15-4,  and  Bostwick  Field,  12-6, 
while  El  Trebol  set  back  Chicago,  7-5,  and  Mex- 
ico, 10-9. 

The  champions  added  to  their  laurels  by  con- 
quering Bostwick  Field,  12-8,  to  retain  the  Water- 
bury  Cup  and  the  Hurricanes  captured  the  West- 
bury  Challenge  Cup  as  Sheerin,  Johnny  Pflug. 
Sanford,  and  George  E.  Kent  teamed  and  defeated 
Alan  Corey's  Old  Westbury  quartet,  6-4. 

An  American  team,  Eric  Pedley,  George  Oliver, 


Cecil  Smith,  and  Aiden  Roark,  annexed  the  Pacific 
Coast  title  by  halting  the  Venado  Tuerto  four  of 
Argentina,  6-5,  and  El  Trebol  swept  off  with  hon- 
ors in  an  inter-American  series  at  Chicago,  defeat- 
ing an  All-Star  U.S.  four,  9-5.  Mexico  s  Gracida 
brothers  rode  off  with  the  laurels  in  a  North  Amer- 
ica Cup  tourney  at  Chicago. 

Argentina  kid  claim  to  the  world  championship 
on  December  11  when  Venado  Tuerto  routed  the 
Meadow  Brook  team  of  Pete  Bostwick,  Bob  Skene, 
Alan  Corey,  and  Peter  Perkins,  11-5,  in  the  last 
round  of  an  international  tournament  at  Buenos 
Aires.  U.S.  senior  indoor  honors  went  to  Oak  Brook 
of  Chicago,  and  the  North  Shore  riders  of  Chicago 
won  the  Sherman  Memorial  tourney.  Intercolle- 
giate indoor  laurels  were  retained  by  Miami  when 
it  subdued  Yale,  15-7.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

POPULATION.  Since  it  is  through  its  population  that 
a  geographic  area  acquires  importance,  either  as  a 
market  or  as  a  source  of  production  or  as  a  factor 
in  the  non-economic  affairs  of  nations,  a  count  of 
the  population,  with  some  information  as  to  its 
characteristics,  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  the 
setting  up  of  a  statistical  presentation  for  an  area. 
The  range  in  the  development  of  such  statistical 
presentations,  however,  as  between  one  area  and 
another,  is  at  the  present  moment  very  wide.  For 
some  areas  the  best  population  statistics  available 
comprise  no  more  than  rough  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  without  classification,  while  in 
other  areas  there  have  been  painstaking  counts  of 
the  population  classified  by  age,  sex,  marital  sta- 
tus, education,  occupation,  and  other  characteris- 
tics. 

World  Population.  The  earliest  date  for  which  gen- 
erally acceptable  estimates  of  the  population  of  the 
world  have  been  made  is  around  1650,  or  about 
300  years  ago.  Even  now  no  more  than  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  world's  population  is  cov- 
ered by  actual  censuses:  and  some  of  the  censuses 
are  far  from  meeting  the  highest  standards.  Esti- 
mates for  dates  from  1650  to  1948  are  presented  in 
Table  1. 

TABLE  I—POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD.  BY 
CONTINENTS    1660  TO  1948- 

(Figures  in  millions) 

Continent       1650  1760  1800    1860      l&OO      19SS      1948 
The  World       545     728    906     1,171     1,608     2,057     2,351 
Europe  100     140     187       266       401        519\  ,  con*, 

AHia  330     470     602        749        937     1,12 1/  I'*6" 

Africa  100       95       90          95        120        145        193 

N.  &  B. 

America  13       12       25          59        144        262        316 

Oceania  222  2  6          10          12 

World  popula- 
tion, increase 
over  preced- 
ing date,  per- 
cent —   33.6   24.5      29.2      37.3      27.9       14.3 

•  Figures  for  1650  to  1933  from  A.  M.  Carr-Saunclers,  World 
Population,  London,  1937;  1948  figures  from  Statistical  Office 
of  United  Nations.  *  Europe,  excluding  U.8.S.R.,  389;  Asia. 
excluding  U.S.3.R.,  1,248,  U.S.8.R.  (1946  eat.).  193. 

From  545  million  in  1650,  the  world  population 
increased,  according  to  these  estimates,  to  728  mil- 
lion in  1750,  a  gain  of  33.6  percent  in  100  years; 
by  1850  the  figure  had  grown  to  1,171  million,  an 
increase  of  61  percent;  and  in  1948,  at  the  end  of 
almost  another  nundred  years,  the  figure  was  slight- 
ly more  than  twice  that  of  1850.  The  speeding  up 
in  the  rate  of  increase  which  these  figures  represent 
has  resulted  in  part  from  improvement  in  health 
conditions  effected  by  governmental  activities  in 
the  field  of  public  health,  in  part  from  the  greatly 
increased  per  capita  output  attained  through  the 
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use  of  modern  methods  both  in  agriculture  and  in 
manufacturing,  and  in  part  from  the  facility  with 
which  modern  transportation  brings  food  to  an 
otherwise  famine-stricken  area  and  carries  food 
products  from  surplus  areas  to  deficit  areas. 

In  the  more  highly  industrialized  areas,  where 
public  health  activities  long  ago  brought  about  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  the  death  rate,  the  birth  rate 
also  has  gone  down  significantly  in  recent  decades, 
so  that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  no  more 
than  it  was  100  or  150  years  ago,  when  both  rates 
were  high,  perhaps  even  less.  In  these  countries 
the  Malthusian  menace  of  population  overtaking 
food  supply  is  no  longer  a  source  of  worriment.  In 
some  other  countries,  however,  where  the  reduction 
in  the  death  rate  through  governmental  health  ac- 
tivities is  recent,  the  birth  rate  is  still  maintained  at 
close  to  its  earlier  level.  For  example,  in  Puerto 
Rico,  a  death  rate  of  less  than  12  is  accompanied 
by  a  birth  rate  of  around  40,  resulting  in  an  annual 
increase  of  almost  3  percent  in  the  population — 
which,  in  Puerto  Rico  is  already  twice  as  large  as 
the  land  can  well  support. 

The  population  of  the  world  in  1939,  according 
to  the  last  series  of  estimates  made  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  was  2,170  million.  In  comparison  with 
this  figure  the  estimate  for  1948,  as  shown  in  Ta- 
ble 1,  represents  an  increase  of  149,019,000,  or  6.9 
percent.  Making  a  similar  comparison,  continent 
by  continent,  we  find  that  the  population  of  Europe 
(excluding  the  U.S.S.R.)  decreased  by  4  percent 
between  1939  and  1948,  while  the  other  areas  in- 
creased as  follows:  Asia,  excluding  the  U.S.S.R., 
7  percent;  U.S.S.R.  (in  Europe  and  Asia),  12.2 
percent;  Africa,  13.1  percent;  North  America,  14.3 
percent;  South  America,  17  percent;  and  Oceania, 
10.6  percent. 

While  these  figures  doubtless  indicate,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  relative  rates  of  population  growth  in 
the  several  areas,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  are  obtained  by  comparing  two  sets  of  esti- 
mates made  by  different  organizations  using  some- 
what different  methods. 

The  population  estimates  for  1948  are  shown  by 
continents  in  Table  2,  with  corresponding  areas 
and  population  densities. 

TABLE  2— POPULATION  AND  AREA  OF  THE 
WORLD,  BY  CONTINENTS:  1948 


ipulation  a 

Aiea 

Population 

housands) 

(*q.  mi  ) 

persq  mi. 

>,350,856 

52,065,136 

45.2 

388,892 

1,902,540 

2044 

,247,756 

10,575,247 

118.0 

193,000 

8,435,228 

22.9 

193,449 

11,597,075 

167 

210.284 

9,387,292 

22.4 

105,285 

6,862,534 

15.3 

12,190 

3,304,620 

3.7 

Continent  (t 

The  World  \ 

Europe  (excl.  USSR  ). 

Asia  (excl.  U.S.S.R.)       1 

U.S.S.R.    (Europe    & 
Asia) 

Africa 

North  America 

South  America 

Oceania  (me.  Australia). 


•  From  Statistical  Office  of  United  Nation*. 

The  world  average  of  45.2  persons  per  square 
mile  merges  such  widely  different  continental  fig- 
ures as  3.7  for  Oceania  (2.6  for  Australia  alone), 
and  118.0  for  Asia,  and  204.4  for  Europe,  both  ex- 
clusive of  U.S.S.R.  Except  for  Europe  and  Asia  (as 
thus  limited)  all  of  the  continents  contain  rather 
large  areas  that  are  thinly  settled,  while  the  ex- 
treme density  of  settlement  represented  by  the 
Netherlands  (761.1),  Belgium  (726.8),  or  Puerto 
Rico  (638.3),  occurs  only  in  relatively  small  areas. 

Population  of  th«  United  StaUt.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1790,  when  the  first  census 
was  taken,  was  iust  short  of  4  million.  Each  subse- 
quent decennial  census  up  to  1860  showed  an  in- 


crease of  about  one-third  over  the  preceding  cen- 
sus. From  that  date  to  1910  the  decennial  increase 
was  around  20  or  25  percent,  and  for  the  decades 
ending  in  1920  and  1930,  14.9  percent  and  16.1 
percent,  respectively.  Between  1930  and  1940,  how- 
ever, the  population  increased  only  7.2  percent,  or 
less  than  naif  the  smallest  previous  decennial  in- 
crease. The  data  for  the  16  censuses  are  given  in 
Table  3,  together  with  the  population  per  square 
mile  on  each  census  date. 

TABLE  3— POPULATION  OF  CONTINENTAL  UNITED 
STATES'  1790  TO  1949 


Increase  over 

Popula- 

preceding census 

tion  per 

Date 

Population 

Number 

Percent 

sq.  mi. 

1790 

3,929,214 

4.5 

1800 

5,308,483 

1,379,269 

35.1 

6.1 

1810 

7,239,881 

1,931,398 

36.4 

4.3 

1820 

9,638,453 

2,398,572 

33.1 

5.5 

1830     . 

12,866,020 

3,227,567 

335 

7.3 

1840 

17,069,453 

4,203,433 

327 

9.7 

1850 

23,191,876 

6,122,423 

35.9 

7.9 

1860 

31,443,321 

8,251,445 

356 

10.6 

1870 

39,818,449  « 

8,375,128 

266 

13.4 

1880     . 

50,155,783 

10,337,334 

26.0 

16.9 

1890 

62,947,714 

12,791,931 

255 

21.2 

1900 

75,994,575 

13,046,861 

20.7 

25.6 

1910 

91,972,266 

15,977,691 

21.0 

30.9 

1920 

105,710,620 

13,738,354 

14.9 

35.5 

1930      . 

122,775,046 

17,064,426 

16.1 

41.2 

1940 

131,669,275 

8,894,229 

7.2 

44.2 

1949 

149,215,366* 

17,546,091 

133 

501 

•  Revised  figure.     b  Preliminary  estimate  for  July  1. 

Because  of  frequent  additions  of  thinly  settled 
areas  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States  between 
1790  and  1850,  there  were  no  marked  increases  in 
the  population  per  square  mile.  Between  1850  and 
1900,  nowever,  the  population  density  increased 
from  7.9  to  25.6,  and  continued  to  increase  rapidly, 
amounting  to  44.2  in  1940  and  to  50.1  in  1949. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  have  been  made  month  by  month  since 
1940  on  the  basis  of  current  records  of  births  and 
deaths  (adjusted  for  under-registration )  and  net 
immigration.  The  estimates  for  July  1  of  each  year 
are  presented  in  Table  4,  together  with  the  data  on 
births,  deaths,  and  net  immigration  on  which  the 
estimates  are  based. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  on  July  1, 
1949,  including  persons  in  military  service  abroad, 
was  thus  estimated  at  149,215,000,  which  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  2,644,000,  or  1.8  percent,  over 
the  estimate  for  July  1,  1948.  This  increase  was 
larger  by  about  100,000  than  the  increase  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  though  still  below  the  record 
increase  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947. 

The  estimate  for  1949  represents  an  increase  of 
17,546,000,  or  13.3  percent,  over  the  1940  census. 
This  9-year  period  thus  added  almost  twice  as 
much  to  the  population  as  the  entire  decade  be- 
tween 1930  and  1940;  and  the  complete  decade 
from  1940  to  1950  bids  fair  to  record  an  increase 
decidedly  larger  in  absolute  figures  than  that  of  any 
earlier  decade.  This  situation,  which  represents  a 
reversal  of  a  long-time  trend  toward  slower  and 
slower  population  growth,  is  difficult  to  interpret; 
and  experts  in  the  population  field  are  in  disagree- 
ment as  to  whether  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  tempo- 
rary result  of  war  conditions  or  may  foreshadow 
population  increases  at  a  higher  level  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  sources  of  the  increase  between  1948  and 
1949  may  be  analyzed  as  follows.  There  were  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 1949,  3,723,000  births, 
from  which  may  be  subtracted  1,442,000  deaths, 
leaving  a  natural  increase  of  2,281,000,  which  rep- 
resents the  major  part  of  the  population  increase. 
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The  remainder  was  made  up  of  net  civilian  immi- 
gration amounting  to  363,000,  including  about  30,- 
000  persons  coming  into  continental  United  States 
from  the  territories  and  possessions,  mainly  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

Among  these  factors,  the  number  of  births  is  the 
one  which  has  changed  materially  during  the  past 
30  years,  first  declining  from  a  maximum  of  2,956,- 
000  in  1921  to  a  minimum  of  2,275,000  in  1933, 
and  then  increasing,  first  slowly  to  2,558,000  in 
1940,  and  then  more  rapidly  to  the  figures  quoted 
above.  The  number  of  deaths  was  1,442,000  in 
1920,  1,457,000  in  1930,  1,474,000  in  1940,  and 


Table  5,  which  gives  the  age  data  for  1940  and 
1949. 

The  population  under  5  years  of  age,  which  de- 
creased by  7.9  percent  between.  1930  and  1940  and 
was  actually  smaller  in  1940  than  in  1910,  in- 
creased far  more  rapidly  between  1940  and  1949 
than  any  other  age  group,  gaining  49.9  percent, 
as  compared  with  a  gain  of  only  13.3  percent  in 
the  population  as  a  whole,  and  representing  10.6 
percent  of  the  total  population  in  1949,  as  com- 
pared with  8  percent  in  1940.  The  population  5  to 
9  years  old  likewise  increased  its  proportion  of  the 
total  from  8. 1  percent  to  9  percent. 


TABLE  4— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES  INCLUDING 
ARMED  FORCES  OVERSEAS-  1940  TO  1949 


Increase  over 

Change  during  preceding  period 
Excess  of      Net  civilian 

preceding 

date 

births  over 

arrivals 

Date 

Population 

Number 

% 

Births 

Deaths 

deaths 

from  abroad 

Apr.  1    1940  (census) 

131,669,275 

July  1 

1940 

131,970,000 

301,000 

0.23 

623,000 

353,000 

270.000 

31,000 

July  1 

1941 

133,203,000 

1,233,000 

0.93 

2,628,000 

1,454,000 

1,174,000 

59,000 

July  1 

1942 

134,665,000 

1,462,000 

1.10 

2,808,000 

1,415,000 

1,393,000 

69,000 

July 

1943 

136,497,000 

1,832,000 

1.36 

3,209,000 

1,487,000 

1,722,000 

110,000 

July 

1944 

138,083,000 

1,586,000 

1  16 

3,017,000 

1,556,000 

1,460,000 

126,000 

July 

1945 

139,586,000 

1,502,000 

109 

2,955,000 

1,652,000 

1,303,000 

199,000 

July 

1946 

141,235,000 

1,649,000 

1.18 

2,897,000 

1,440,000 

1,457,000 

192,000 

July 

1947 

144,024,000 

2,789,000 

1.97 

3,986,000 

1,427,000 

2,559,000 

230,000 

July 

1948 

146,571,000 

2,547,000 

177 

3,690,000 

1,456,000 

2,235,000 

312,000 

July 

1949 

149,215,000 

2,644,000 

1  80 

3,723.000 

1,442,000 

2,281,000 

363,000 

1,456,000  in  the  calendar  year  1948.  Net  immigra- 
tion averaged  around  300,000  per  year  between 
1920  and  1930,  slightly  less  than  zero  between 
1930  and  1940,  and  by  1949  was  again  well  above 
300,000  a  year,  with  a  probability  of  further  in- 
crease. 

In  addition  to  the  estimates  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  including  members  of 
the  armed  forces  overseas,  estimates  have  been 
made  for  the  civ  ihan  population  and  for  the  popu- 
lation including  military  personnel  in  continental 
United  States.  The  estimate  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion for  July  1,  1949,  was  147,752,000,  and  the 
estimate  for  the  resident  population,  excluding  only 
those  in  the  armed  forces  who  were  overseas,  was 
148,720,000. 

This  last  figure  is  the  one  which  corresponds 
most  closely  with  the  census  count,  since  it  is  made 
up  of  the  population  actually  in  (or  having  usual 
residence  in)  the  several  States,  which  in  turn  is 
the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Assuming  that  the 
1949  estimate  was  approximately  correct  and  add- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  last  annual  increase  to 
cover  the  period  between  July,  1949,  and  April, 
1950,  one  might  expect  the  1950  census  to  show  a 
population  of  somewhat  more  than  150.5  million. 

Age  Distribution.  The  population  of  the  United 
States,  like  that  of  most  industrialized  countries, 
has  been  rather  rapidly  growing  older  for  a  long 
time,  partly  because  the  declining  birth  rate  has 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  relatively  smaller  num- 
bers of  children  in  successive  generations,  and 
partly  because  improvements  in  health  conditions 
have  increased  the  span  of  life.  The  median  age 
of  the  population  in  1820  was  16.7;  in  1870,  20.2; 
in  1910,  24.1;  in  1940,  29;  and  in  1949,  29.8.  The 
same  tendency  is  indicated  by  the  rise  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  65  years  old  and  over, 
which  increased  from  3.4  in  1880  to  7.6  in  1949. 

While  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  older  age  groups  has  continued  since 
1940,  the  large  numbers  of  births,  already  referred 
to  above,  have  changed  the  pattern  of  the  age  dis- 
tribution with  respect  to  the  younger  age  groups. 
These  changes  are  clearly  shown  by  the  figures  in 


On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  persons  from 
10  to  19  years  of  age,  comprising  mainly  persons 
born  during  the  low-birth-rate  years  of  the  1930's, 
was  smaller  by  more  than  2  million  in  1949  than 
in  1940,  and  the  age  group  15  to  19  years  formed 
only  7.2  percent  of  the  total  as  against  9.4  percent 
in  1940.  The  population  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
age  scale  continued  to  increase,  however,  at  a  rate 
materially  above  that  of  the  total  population.  The 

TABLE  5— POPULATION,  INCLUDING  MILITARY 
OVERSEAS,  BY  AGE    1949  AND  1940 


Population 

July  1, 

April  1, 

Percent 

1949' 

1940 

1949 

1940 

149,215,000 

131,669,275 

1000 

100.0 

15,805,000 

10,541,524 

10.6 

8.0 

13,452,000 

10,684,622 

9.0 

8.1 

11,161,000 

11,745,935 

75 

89 

10,751.000 

12,333,523 

7.2 

94 

11,884,000 

11,587,835 

7.7 

8.8 

12,156,000 

11,096,638 

8  1 

84 

11,348,000 

10,242,388 

76 

7.8 

10,843,000 

9,645,377 

7.3 

7.2 

9,912,000 

8,787.843 

6.6 

6.7 

9,093,000 

8,255,225 

6.1 

63 

8,155,000 

7,256,846 

5.5 

55 

7,341,000 

5,843,865 

4.9 

44 

6,042,000 

4,728.340 

40 

36 

4,471,000 

3,806,657 

30 

29 

3,211,000 

2,569,532 

22 

20 

3,588,000 

2,643.125 

2.4 

2.0 

29.8 

29.0 

Age 
(years) 
All  ages 
Under  5 
5  to  9 
10  to  14 
15  to  19 
20  to  24 
25  to  29 
30  to  34 
35  to  39 . 
40  to  44 
45  to  49 
50  to  54 
55  to  59    .    . 
60  to  64 
65  to  69.. 
70  to  74 
75  and  over 
Median  age 

•  Preliminary  estimates. 

number  of  persons  60  to  64  years  of  age  increased 
by  27.8  percent  between  1940  and  1949.  and  the 
number  75  years  old  and  over  increased  by  35.7 
percent. 

Very  significant  increases  in  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  can  be  definitely  forecast  on  the 
basis  of  current  data  on  children  of  pre-school  age 
— or  of  the  numbers  of  births  which  nave  occurred 
in  specific  recent  years.  The  6-year-olds  entering 
school  in  the  fall  of  1949,  for  example,  were  mainly 
the  survivors  of  the  3,209,000  births  of  the  fiscal 
year  1943.  Those  who  will  enter  school  in  1953  will 
be  mainly  the  survivors  of  the  3,986,000  births  of 
1947  and  may  safely  be  counted  on  to  represent  a 
corresponding  increase  (around  24  percent)  over 
the  new  enrolment  of  1949,  which,  in  turn,  was 
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20-odd  percent  larger  than  that  of  years  around 
1939  or  1940. 

S«x  Distribution.  Since  1910,  at  which  time  there 
was  an  excess  of  2,692,288  males  in  the  population 
of  the  United  States  (partly  resulting  from  heavy 
male  immigration  during  the  years  just  preceding), 
there  has  oeen  a  fairly  rapid  decline  in  the  sex 
ratio,  that  is,  the  number  of  males  per  100  females. 
This  figure,  which  stood  at  106.0  in  1910,  had  been 
reduced  to  100.7  in  1940,  and  was  further  reduced 
in  1949  to  99.0.  Between  1940  and  1949,  an  excess 
of  males  in  the  population  amounting  to  453,909 
had  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  an  excess  of 
730,000  females. 

This  situation  represents  more  nearly  what  might 
be  termed  a  normal  relationship  between  the  num- 
bers of  the  two  sexes,  since  the  5  or  6  percent  ex- 
cess of  males  at  birth  disappears  for  the  most  part 
in  the  first  10  years  of  life,  and  under  present  con- 
ditions women  live  somewhat  longer  on  the  aver- 
age than  men.  It  is  expected  that  while  this  excess 
of  females  may  increase  somewhat  as  the  years  go 
by,  it  will  never  reach  alarming  proportions  nor 
even  approach  a  figure  equal  to  the  excess  of  males 
which  ootained  in  1910.  The  data  for  population 
classified  by  sex  from  1850  to  1949  are  presented 
in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6— POPULATION  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES, 
BY  SEX-  1850  TO  1949 


Males 

Excess 

per  100 

of 

Tear 

Male 

Female 

females 

males 

1850 

11,837,660 

11,354,216 

1043 

483,444 

1880 

25,518,820 

24,636,963 

103.6 

881,857 

1910 

47,332,277 

44,639,989 

106.0 

2,692,288 

1930 

62,137,080 

60,637,966 

102.5 

1,499,114 

1940 

66,061,592 

65,607,683 

100.7 

453,909 

1949  « 

74,243,000 

74,973,000 

99.0 

730,000  » 

0  Estimate  for  July  1 .     *  Excess  of  females. 

Marital  Status.  Data  on  employment  status  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  population  have  been 
obtained  since  1940  through  a  monthly  survey  of 
a  representative  sample  of  about  25,000  households 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  country.  Esti- 
mates based  on  these  surveys  are  subject  to  a  sam- 
pling variability,  which,  while  relatively  small  for 
the  larger  figures,  becomes  progressively  larger 
for  the  smaller  figures.  Table  7  presents  data  on 
the  population  classified  by  marital  status  based  on 
one  of  these  surveys. 


ried,  as  compared  with  59.7  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1940.  If  data  were  available  for  the  total 
population,  including  persons  in  military  service, 
the  percentage  married  in  the  current  population 
would  be  appreciably  lower,  perhaps  not  much 
more  than  66  percent,  since  a  high  proportion  of 
the  men  who  are  in  military  service  are  single. 
The  percentage  married  among  civilian  females 

14  years  old  and  over  in  1949  was  66.1,  which  may 
be  fairly  compared  with  59.5  in  1940,  the  number 
of  women  in  military  service  in  1949  being  negli- 
gible. 

The  increase  in  the  percentages  married,  both 
for  males  and  for  females,  has  come  for  the  most 
part  from  the  proportions  single.  The  widowers 
formed  4.1  percent  of  the  whole  number  of  civilian 
males  14  years  old  and  over  in  1949,  as  compared 
with  4.2  percent  in  1940.  Widows  formed  11.8  per- 
cent of  the  female  population  14  years  old  and 
over  in  1949,  as  compared  with  11.3  percent  in 
1940.  The  much  larger  percentage  of  widowed  per- 
sons among  women  than  among  men  represents  a 
normal  relationship  which  is  shown  by  all  of  the 
statistics  back  to  1890.  It  results  mainly  from  tl  e 
greater  longevity  of  women,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  wives  tend  to  be  at  least  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  their  husbands,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  fact  that  widowers  are  more  likely  to  remarry 
than  widows. 

Illiteracy.  Data  on  illiteracy  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States  were  provided  by  the  decennial 
censuses  from  1870  to  1930,  an  illiterate  being  de- 
fined as  a  person  who  was  not  able  to  reaa  and 
wnte  either  in  English  or  in  some  other  language. 
The  series  was  broken  in  1940  when  the  question 
on  illiteracy  was  replaced  by  a  more  detailed  ques- 
tion on  extent  of  schooling,  the  justification  for  this 
change  being  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  had 
become  so  small  as  to  have  little  further  signifi- 
cance. Since  there  had  been,  nevertheless,  consid- 
erable demand  for  current  data  on  illiteracy,  the 
question  on  ability  to  read  and  write  was  made  a 
part  of  the  monthly  sample  survey  in  October, 
1947;  and  for  use  in  connection  with  these  figures, 
the  extent  of  illiteracy  in  1940  was  estimated.  The 
data  on  illiteracy  from  1900  to  1947  are  summar- 
ized in  Table  8. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  population 

15  years  old  and  over  had  decreased  from  11.2  in 
1900  to  4.8  in  1930,  and  to  an  estimated  3.2  in 
1940.  This  does  not  necessarily  represent  a  decline 


TABLE  7— MARITAL  STATUS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  POPULATION  14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER,  BY  SEX, 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  APRIL,  1949  AND  1940 

(Figures  based  on  a  small  sample) 


Population 

14  years  old 

Date  and  sex 

and  over 

Single 

Married 

Widow  fd 

Divorced 

April,  1949 

Male       . 

53,448,000 

13,962,000 

36,474,000 

2,181,000 

842,000 

Percent  . 

1000 

261 

682 

4.1 

1.6 

Female 

56,001,000 

11,174,000 

37,013,000 

6,582,000 

1,233,000 

Percent  . 

100.0 

20.0 

66.1 

11.8 

2.2 

April,  1940 

Male   . 

50,553,748 

17,593,379 

30,192,334 

2,143,612 

624,423 

Percent  . 

1000 

34.8 

69.7 

4.2 

1.2 

Female    . 

50,549,176 

13,935,866 

30,090,488 

5,700,202 

822,620 

Percent  .    . 

100.0 

27.6 

59.5 

11.3 

1.6 

The  proportion  of  the  adult  population  which 
was  married,  according  to  a  survey  made  in  1949, 
was  far  above  the  level  indicated  by  the  census  of 
1940,  thus  continuing  a  trend  which  had  been  ob- 
served in  the  census  figures  as  far  back  as  1890, 
at  which  time  census  data  on  marital  status  were 
first  published.  Of  the  civilian  male  population  14 
years  old  and  over  in  1949,  68.2  percent  were  mar- 


in  illiteracy  among  persons  of  the  same  age  and 
nativity  class,  since  illiteracy  on  any  given  date  was 
decidedly  higher  among  the  foreign  born  than  in 
the  native  population,  and  decidedly  higher  in  the 
older  age  groups  than  in  the  younger — this  rela- 
tionship resulting  from  the  fact  that  educational 
facilities  were  far  less  adequate  in  the  childhood 
days  of  the  older  persons.  Thus  the  decline  in 
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foreign-born  population  and  the  replacement  of 
the  older  generations  by  persons  who  had  enjoyed 
the  more  recent  educational  advantages  accounted 
in  part  for  the  improvement  in  literacy  from  one 
census  to  the  next. 

TABLE  8— ILLITERACY  IN  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  14  OR  16  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER: 

1900  TO  1947 

(Figures  for  1947  based  on  a  small  sample) 


Total 

Illiterate 

Date  and  age 

population 

Number 

Percent 

15  years  and  over 

1900 

49,869,590 

5,602,420 

11.2 

1910   . 

62,473,130 

5,146,027 

8.2 

1920 

72,098,178 

4,685,545 

6.5 

1930   . 

86,718,170 

4,143,313 

4.8 

1940,  eat 

98,697,194 

3,132,000 

3.2 

14  years  and  over 

1940,  est 

101,102,924 

3,162,000 

31 

1947,  est 

106,428,000 

2,838,000 

2.7 

Since  the  1947  survey  related  to  the  population 
14  years  old  and  over,  an  age  group  slightly  less 
illiterate  because  of  the  inclusion  of  more  children 
of  school  age,  the  comparison  of  this  most  recent 
figure  with  the  1940  estimate  is  made  on  this  basis 
Tne  figures  shown  in  the  lust  two  lines  of  Table  8 
indicate  a  reduction  in  illiteracy  among  persons  14 
years  old  and  over  from  3.1  percent  in  1940  to  2.7 
percent  in  1947. 

Employment  Status.  Data  representing  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  labor  force,  the  number  of  em- 
ployed, and  the  number  of  unemployed  are  sum- 
marized for  1940,  1944,  and  1949,  in  Table  9. 

TABLE  9— POPULATION  BY  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS. 

OCTOBER  1949,  1944,  AND  1940 

(Institutional  population  ercludcd   Employment  figure*  art  based 
on  a  small  sample   Numbers  in  thousands.) 


Employment  status          Get  ,  1949 

Oct  ,  1944 

Oct.,  1940 

Total   population    14   years 

old  and  over                          109,975 

104,780 

100,590 

Total  labor  foice  including 

armed  forces                            64,021 

66,740 

56,350 

Armed  forces                         1,445 

11,770 

520 

Civilian  population                   108,530 

93,010 

100,070 

Civilian  labor  foice                62,576 

54,970 

55,830 

Employed                            59,001 

54,530 

48,590 

Unemployed          .               3,576 

440 

7,240 

Persons  not  in  labor  force.     45,953 

38,040 

44,240 

Employed  persona  by  BOX 
Male                                         41,426 

34,870 

36,360 

Female                                    17,575 

19,660 

12,230 

The  decline  in  the  civilian  population  14  years 
old  and  over  from  100,070,000  in  October,  1940, 
to  93,010,000  in  October,  1944,  reflects  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  armed  forces  for  World  War  II.  (By 
October,  1946,  when  demobilization  was  approxi- 
mately complete,  the  civilian  population  had  in- 
creased to  104,590,000. )  The  recruitment  of  addi- 
tional workers  for  war  production  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  civilian  population  declined 
by  7  million  between  1940  and  1944,  the  civilian 
labor  force  declined  by  less  than  1  million.  The 
maximum  wartime  civilian  employment  (56,290,- 
000  in  July,  1943)  was  equalled  in  June,  1946,  and 
exceeded  by  5  million  in  July,  1948  (61,615,000), 
with  a  seasonal  decline  to  60,134,000  in  October, 
1948.  The  1949  figures  are  somewhat  lower,  being 
59,720,000  in  July  and  59,001,000  in  October. 

Unemployment,  which  dropped  to  a  very  low 
figure  during  the  war  (from  nearly  7  million  in 
1940),  was  maintained  at  a  level  between  1.5  mil- 
lion and  2.5  million  for  the  most  of  the  postwar 
period  up  to  the  end  of  1948.  These  figures  repre- 
sent little  more  than  what  is  sometimes  termed 
"frictional  unemployment,"  that  is.  the  number  of 
persons  who  will  at  any  one  time  be  in  process  of 


transfer  from  one  job  to  another.  The  estimate  of 
unemployment  for  January,  1949,  indicated  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  December,  1948,  and  the 
figure  rose  still  further,  to  3,221,000  in  February, 
was  maintained  at  about  that  level  through  May, 
and  then  increased  to  a  maximum  (for  recent 
years)  of  4,095,000  in  July.  There  were  substantial 
reductions  in  August  and  September,  followed  by 
a  slight  increase  to  a  total  of  3,576,000  in  October, 
1949.  Unemployment  in  December,  1949,  was  esti- 
mated at  3,489,000. 

Income.  In  a  survey  made  in  April,  1949,  informa- 
tion was  obtained  with  regard  to  individual  in- 
come in  the  calendar  year  1948.  These  data  are 
summarized,  by  age  and  sex,  in  Table  10. 

TABLE  10— MEDIAN  MONEY  INCOME  OF  PERSONS 

14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  FOR 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  FOR  URBAN  AND 

RURAL  AREAS    1948 
(Figures  based  on  a  small  sample) 


Median  income 

Number  of  persona 

(fur  persons 

with  income 

Aye  and  aiea 

tnth  income) 

(thousands) 

Male  Female 

Male     Female 

Total  14  youib  old  «fe  over     $2,396  $1,009 

47,370    22,725 

14  to  19 

449        479 

2,666       2,086 

20  to  24 

1,849     1,319 

5,034       3,011 

25  to  34 

2,724     1,349 

10,774       4,644 

35  to  44 

3,046     1,333 

9,816       4,304 

45  to  54 

2,828     1,310 

8,185      3,376 

55  to  04 

2,412        857 

6,259       2,452 

65  and  over 

998        589 

4,637      2,853 

Total  14  yearb  old  &  over  by 

residence 

Urban 
Rural-noufarm 

U.679     1,236 
2.3J4        803 

28,762     15,569 
10,016       4,400 

Hural-fariu 

1  ,J8o        4(57 

8,592       2,756 

According  to  this  survey  the  median  money  in- 
come of  males  14  years  old  and  over  who  had  any 
income  in  1948  was  $2,396,  as  compared  with  $1,- 
009  for  females  having  income.  The  income  of  per- 
sons under  20  years  of  age  was,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, rather  small,  being  $449  for  males  and  $479 
for  females,  while  the  maximum  income  for  any 
age  group  was  reported  for  women  25  to  34  and 
for  men  35  to  44.  The  median  income,  which  would 
be  slightly  lower  than  the  arithmetical  average,  is 
the  income  of  the  person  who  would  stand  at  the 
mid-point  of  the  series  if  all  persons  in  the  group 
were  arranged  in  order  according  to  amount  of 
income. 

Money  incomes  were  decidedly  higher  in  urban 
areas  than  in  rural,  and  especially  than  in  rural- 
farm  areas.  The  median  money  income  of  urban 
males,  according  to  this  survey,  was  $2,679,  as 
compared  with  $2,324  in  rural-nonfarm  areas 
and  $1,385  in  rural  farm.  In  connection  with  this 
last  figure,  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many 
farm  families  obtain  from  the  farm  considerable 
quantities  of  food  and  other  items  for  which  urban 
families  would  have  to  expend  money.  In  other 
words,  the  median  total  income  of  persons  on  farms 
would  be  appreciably  higher  than  the  money  in- 
come which  is  represented  by  the  figures  just 
quoted.  — LEON  E.  TRUESDELL 

PORTS  AND  HARBORS.  Increased  length,  draft,  and 
cargo  capacity  have  made  many  port  facilities 
throughout  the  world  obsolete.  Inadequate  han- 
dling equipment,  labor  shortage,  and  strikes  make 
for  slower  turnaround.  Three  snips  are  required  to- 
day to  do  the  work  of  two.  Many  ports  are  having 
competent  surveys  of  existing  and  needed  equip- 
ment made,  but  high  construction  costs  will  slow 
down  expansion. 

At  Boston  a  long-term  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion program  is  under  way.  This  year  the  poit 
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bought  two  Boston  &  Albany  piers,  a  seven-story 
warehouse,  grain  elevator,  and  railyard  to  be  part 
of  a  43-acre  installation.  Both  piers  are  to  be  de- 
molished and  a  single  603-ft.  pier  built.  The  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  has  met  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing the  necessary  State  authorization  for  their  mod- 
ernization plans.  Work  in  the  Newark  area  is  pro- 
ceeding well,  however. 

This  year  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  opened  for- 
eign trade  zones.  Seattle's  zone  is  unique  in  having 
direct  connection  with  the  new  international  air- 
port. It  is  the  only  such  airport  in  the  country. 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  Hampton  Roads 
have  put  in  fumigation  facilities  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  handle  such  items  as  Peruvian  and  Egyp- 
tian long  staple  cotton  and  Indian  jute  which  would 
otherwise  be  excluded  from  the  country. 

The  world's  largest  hopper  dredge,  Essay  ons  was 
delivered  to  the  army  engineers  for  use  in  New 
York  harbor.  This  $10  million  craft  carries  a  crew 
of  133  men  for  seven-day  operation.  Its  suction 
heads  may  be  depressed  to  a  depth  of  62  ft.  The 
channel  at  Portland,  Me.,  is  being  dredged  to  35  ft. 
for  deep-draft  tankers.  Laying  the  second  oil  pipe- 
line to  Montreal  will  bring  200  tankers  a  year  into 
this  port. 

American  EGA  funds  in  Europe  are  being  used 
for  the  improvement  of  ports,  often  along  prewar 
expansion  programs.  At  Naples  a  $2  million  petro- 
leum dock  with  an  annual  capacity  of  4  million 
tons,  accommodating  five  large  tankers  and  the 
largest  drydock  in  the  Mediterranean  area  ($7.8 
million)  are  being  built  with  60  percent  EGA 
funds.  A  three-storv,  1,500  ft.  by  150  ft.  concrete 
warehouse  at  the  Gladstone  Docks,  Liverpool,  dam- 
aged by  an  air  raid  has  been  repaired.  Nearly  half 
of  the  structure  was  demolished  but  the  foundation 
was  not  affected  by  the  fire  and  explosions.  Un- 
fortunately this  gain  was  offset  by  a  fire  on  Novem- 
ber 9  in  a  neighboring  1,200  by  90-ft.  concrete 
warehouse  also  under  repair. 

During  its  first  year  the  harbor  radar  at  Liver- 
pool, England  was  a  marked  success.  It  was  used 
in  the  movement  of  227  vessels  and  to  find  markers 
fouled  by  ships  in  the  fog.  A  similar  set  is  in  opera- 
tion at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  one  was  installed 
at  Baltimore  in  December.  At  Tilbury  in  the  Lon- 
don area,  radar  guides  the  ferry  through  shipping 
in  the  frequent  fogs. 

The  government  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  let  an 
$11  million  contract  for  the  development  of  the 
harbor  at  Takoradi,  their  only  deep-water  port.  The 

Ernment  of  Brazil  is  working  on  a  five-year, 
million  project  for  dredging  its  rivers  and  har- 
Columbia  is  spending  $2  million  at  Buena- 
ventura to  increase  port  facilities  by  20  percent. 

An  entirely  pew  port  of  Amuay  Bay,  Venezuela, 
begun  with  the  dredging  of  a  35-ft.  channel  in 
1946,  is  now  in  operation  shipping  crude  oil.  When 
its  refineries  are  completed  in  1951  it  will  be  the 
fourth  largest  oil  port  in  the  world  with  storage  for 
6  million  bbl.  Oil  is  supplied  from  the  Lake  Ma- 
racaibo  region  by  a  145-mile,  26-in.  pipe-line  at 
the  rate  of  325,000  bbl.  a  day. 

At  St.  John,  N.B.,  a  $1  million  immigration  and 
passenger  shed  and  a  $3  million  contract  for 
wharves  and  sheds  were  completed  in  1949. 

In  Halifax,  N.S.,  work  was  progressing  on  a  750 
ft.  by  270  ft.  concrete  and  fill  pier  that  was  to  be 
completed  early  in  1950.  — JOHN  W.  HAZEN 

PORTUGAL  A  republic  of  southwestern  Europe,  oc- 
cupying the  western  part  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
The  climate  is  temperate. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  continental  Por- 


tugal is  34,254  square  miles,  and  that  of  the  Azores 
and  Madeira  Islands  1,236,  a  total  of  35,490.  Pop- 
ulation: 8,402,000  (1948  est).  Principal  cities: 
Lisbon  (capital),  Oporto,  Funchal,  Setubal,  Braga, 
Evora,  Ponta  Delgada,  Faro,  and  Goimbra. 

Education  and  Religion.  Freedom  of  worship  exists, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  prevails  and  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
country  has  a  Concordat  and  a  Missionary  Agree- 
ment with  the  Vatican.  In  1946-47  there  were  10,- 
248  primary  schools  and  533,344  pupils;  45,767 
pupils  receiving  secondary  education;  39,521  stu- 
dents in  professional  and  technical  secondary  in- 
struction; and  3,150  students  receiving  vocational 
education.  For  higher  education,  there  are  four 
universities  (Coimbra,  two  at  Lisbon,  and  Oporto). 
In  1948  the  403  moving  picture  houses  had  a  total 
seating  capacity  of  229,274. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation, 
followed  by  mining,  fishing,  and  manufacturing. 
Principal  agricultural  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  rye, 
potatoes,  and  oats.  Other  important  products  are 
wine,  olive  oil,  and  wool.  Cork  is  exported  in  con- 
siderable amounts.  Portugal  has  valuable  mineral 
deposits,  but  for  lack  of  power,  many  mines  remain 
unexploited.  Production  of  coal  in  1948  amounted 
to  490,000  metric  tons.  In  the  same  year  2,511 
metric  tons  of  wolframite  and  280  metric  tons  of 
manganese  ore  were  produced.  The  total  catch  of 
sardines  in  1948  amounted  to  47,683  metric  tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  exports  in  1948  (special) 
were  valued  at  10,332  million  escudos;  imports 
(special)  at  4,404  million  escudos.  The  buflc  of 
Portugal  s  exports  go  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Mozambique,  Angola,  and  France;  imports 
come  mainly  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Spain. 

Transportation.  Portugal  had,  in  1947,  a  total  rail- 
way mileage  of  2,240.  There  are  16,015  miles  of 
roads  of  all  kinds.  The  merchant  marine  in  1943 
had  315,534  tons  registered.  Lisbon  is  one  of  the 
most  important  air  centers  of  Europe,  and  is  well 
served  by  the  international  airlines. 

Finance.  In  the  budget  for  1949,  revenue  was 
estimated  at  5,567  million  escudos;  expenditure  at 
5,666  million  escudos  (escudo  =  U.S.$0.0402, 
1948;  U.S.$0.0348  in  December,  1948).  Currency 
in  circulation  in  October,  1949,  was  7,730  million 
escudos,  bank  deposits  in  August,  1949,  totaled 
16,830  million  escudos. 

Government.  Portugal  is  a  corporative  state  under 
a  constitution  adopted  in  1933,  which  provides  for 
a  President  electee!  for  a  7-year  term,  a  Premier,  a 
Corporative  Chamber,  and  a  National  Assembly. 
The  President  appoints  the  Premier,  who  in  turn 
elects  the  Cabinet.  The  only  legal  party  is  the 
Uni£o  National  (Party  of  the  National  Union).  In 
the  elections  of  Feb.  13,  1949,  Gen.  Antonio  Oscar 
Fragoso  de  Garmona,  who  has  held  office  since 
1928,  was  reelected  for  another  seven  years  (see 
Events,  below).  The  Government  is  a  dictatorship. 
Premier:  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar. 


complete 

Presidential  flections.  As  was  anticipated,  Oscar 
Antonio  Fragoso  de  Carmona  was  reelected  Presi- 
dent of  Portugal  on  February  13,  when  the  Portu- 
guese government  once  again  allowed  the  people 
to  go  through  democratic  motions.  The  79-year-old 
Marshal  has  held  this  position  since  1926.  His  op- 
ponent in  the  contest  was  the  octogenarian,  General 
Norton  de  Matos,  who  at  different  times  in  the  past 
has  held  the  government  posts  of  ambassador  to 
London  and  Minister  of  War. 
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General  Norton  de  Matos  announced  his  with- 
drawal from  the  race  48  hours  before  the  election, 
but  the  Supreme  Court,  which  had  delayed  3 
months  in  authorizing  his  candidacy,  denied  him 
the  right  to  withdraw.  Ballot  counters  announced 
that  Carmona  received  80  percent  of  the  votes. 

Asfomb/y  E/ecf/ont.  In  November  the  people  went 
to  the  polls  to  choose  deputies  for  the  120  seats  in 
the  National  Assembly.  For  the  first  time  in  more 
than  15  years  there  was  opposition,  however  in- 
effective, for  the  UniSo  Nacional  ( Party  of  the  Na- 
tional Union ) .  The  opposition  was  centered  in  only 
two  of  the  30  electoral  districts. 

Cunha  Leal,  ex- Minister  of  the  Treasury  under 
the  Republic,  and  politically  inclined  to  the  right, 
headed  one  group  of  the  opposition  in  Castelo 
Branco.  (In  Portugal  candidates  run  as  members 
of  a  group  rather  than  as  individuals. )  This  group 
included  a  Catholic  priest  whose  choice  was  at- 
tributed to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  government 
propaganda  cry  of  "communists."  Opposition,  in 
Portalegre  was  led  by  Dr.  Jose  Pequito  Rebelo,  of 
monarchical  tendencies.  Neither  Cunha  Leal  nor 
Pequito  Rebelo  could  count  on  democratic  support. 

After  the  elections  the  government  ballot  count- 
ers again  went  to  work  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  government  candidates  had  obtained  75  per- 
cent of  the  votes.  The  total  number  of  voters  in 
this  display  of  democracy  in  action  was  estimated 
at  92,000  out  of  a  population  of  8%  million. 

Economic  Notes.  Portugal's  economy  suffered  se- 
vere shocks  in  1949,  with  Mother  Nature  contrib- 
uting her  harsh  share  to  the  difficulties.  Wartime 
accumulations  of  foreign  currency  exchange  dwin- 
dled close  to  the  zero  point.  An  already  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  continued  to  increase  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  a  prolonged  drought  wrecked  havoc 
with  important  crops.  Drought  was  also  responsible 
for  a  power  shortage  in  the  textile  manufacturing 
area  of  the  north,  throwing  thousands  into  the  un- 
employed ranks.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  unemploy- 
ment threat  was  met  by  prohibiting  the  dismissal 
of  employees. 

Several  decrees  to  counteract  the  depressed 
economy  were  issued  in  September.  Luxury  spend- 
ing was  discouraged  by  special  taxes.  To  stimulate 
exports  an  Export-Promotion  Fund  was  established. 
Steps  were  taken  to  publicize  Portugal  as  an  at- 
traction for  tourists,  particularly  those  from  North 
America. 

International  Front.  In  April  Oliveira  Salazar's  gov- 
ernment signed  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Her  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  have  Spain  included  went  unheeded. 
On  the  international  economic  front  Portugal  be- 
came a  recipient  nation  for  Marshall  Plan  aid.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  amount  of  the  transactions 
would  come  to  $57  million.  — MIGUEL  JoimiN 

PORTUGUESE  GUINEA.  A  Portuguese  colony  in  West 
Africa.  Area:  13,944  square  miles.  Population 
(1940):  351,089,  of  whom  347,547  are  Negroes. 
Agricultural  products  include  palm  oil  and  kernels, 
rice,  and  groundnuts.  Other  products  are  timber, 
wax,  and  hides.  Foreign  trade  (1947):  imports  145,- 
303,000  escudos;  exports  120,472,000  escudos.  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Bissau,  the  chief  port.  A 
governor  heads  the  administration  of  the  colony. 

PORTUGUESE  INDIA.  A  Portuguese  colony  in  India, 
comprising  G6a  (containing  the  capital  Nova-G6a, 
or  Pangim),  Damao,  and  Diu.  Total  area:  1,537 
square  miles.  Population  ( 1947  est. ) :  657,000.  The 
main  crops  are  coconuts,  cashew  nuts,  salt,  and 
spices.  Foreign  trade  (1946):  imports  225,881,000 
escudos;  exports  48,743,000  escudos.  Budget  esti- 


mates (1947)  were  balanced  at  55,732,000  escudos. 
A  governor  general  heads  the  administration. 

POST  OFFICE,  U.S.  The  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment, with  more  than  500,000  employees  in 
approximately  42,000  post  offices  in  every  commu- 
nity in  the  Nation,  is  the  largest  peacetime  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Despite  the  lack  of 
necessary  facilities  such  as  proper  working  space, 
proper  terminal  facilities,  and  proper  platform  and 
dock  space,  the  Post  Office  Department  handled 
during  the  fiscal  year  1949  the  largest  volume  of 
mail  and  special  transactions  in  its  history. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled,  including 
special  transactions,  soared  to  approximately  43,- 
300  million,  exceeding  the  previous  year's  figure 
by  more  than  3,000  million  pieces.  This  huge  vol- 
ume of  mail  weighed  11,623  million  Ib.  The  reve- 
nues for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,571,851.- 
202.  Estimated  postage  that  would  have  been  col- 
lected, if  the  service  had  been  on  a  regular  pay 
basis  in  the  case  of  penalty  and  franked  mail,  free- 
in-county  mail,  differentials  in  second-class  mail 
matter,  and  free  matter  for  the  blind,  and  the  cost 
of  aircraft  service  over  the  postage  revenue  derived 
from  air  mail  amounted  to  $120,118,663. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Department  for  the  fis- 
cal year  amounted  to  $2,149,322,128,  of  which 
amount  $147,013,101  was  on  account  of  prior 
years.  There  was  $120,671,703  unpaid  on  account 
of  the  1949  fiscal  year.  This  left  a  total  expenses 
of  $2,122,980,729,  resulting  in  a  gross  operating 
deficit  on  an  accrual  basis  of  $551,129,527. 

More  than  23,300  million  letters  and  cards  con- 
taining business  and  social  correspondence  were 
handled  during  the  fiscal  year;  over  6,640  million 
newspapers  and  magazines;  more  than  9,400  mil- 
lion circulars  and  advertising  pieces;  approximately 
1,220  million  parcels,  including  those  containing 
books  and  catalogs;  and  more  than  1,470  million 
pieces  of  mail  on  Government  business,  for  which 
no  postage  was  charged.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment also  serves  in  a  banking  and  insurance  ca- 
pacity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949  there  were  approxi- 
mately 208  million  pieces  of  mail  insured,  and  ap- 
proximately 71.44  million  pieces  on  which  "collect 
on  delivery"  charges  were  made.  In  addition,  the 
Department  handled  92.5  million  pieces  of  regis- 
tered mail  while  129  million  pieces  of  mail  re- 
ceived special  delivery  and  special  handling  treat- 
ment. The  Post  Office  Department  issued  313  mil- 
lion money  orders  and  91.5  million  postal  notes. 
The  sale  of  postal  notes  has  increased  steadily  since 
the  inauguration  of  this  service  in  1945,  and  the 
figure  for  the  1949  fiscal  year  represents  an  increase 
of  25  percent  over  1948. 

The  Postal  Savings  System  issued  15,126,825 
certificates  for  $1,947,237,723  in  1949  and  paid 
17,085,503,  representing  a  total  of  $2,048,965,436. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  3,964,509 
postal  savings  depositors,  and  the  balance  due 
them  by  outstanding  certificates  of  deposits  was 
$3,277,173,306. 

On  June  30,  1949,  there  were  155,314  miles  of 
domestic  air-mail  routes,  an  increase  of  25,221  over 
the  previous  year.  Three  new  air-mail  routes  were 
established  during  the  year.  There  were  108,288,- 
102  pounds  of  domestic  air  mail  carried  during  the 
year.  The  rural  delivery  routes  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  required  a  total  daily  travel 
of  1,480,710  miles  by  rural  carriers  in  providing 
service  to  approximately  30,120,663  patrons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949  it  was  impossible  to 
deliver  18,142,721  letters,  an  increase  of  0.23  per- 
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cent  over  the  year  1948.  A  total  of  4,075,970  were 
returned  to  the  senders.  Letters  containing  valuable 
enclosures  numbered  374,234,  of  which  102,442 
contained  money  amounting  to  $209,272.  There 
were  also  718,156  unclaimed  parcels  and  articles 
found  loose  in  the  mails.  A  total  of  592,944  were 
returned  to  the  senders.  The  remaining  125,212 
parcels  were  sold  at  public  auction  and  $135,532 
was  realized. 

The  Highway  Post  Office  Service  continued  to 
expand,  and  at  the  end  of  1949  there  were  approx- 
imately 65  such  routes  in  operation.  Delivery  serv- 
ice was  established  in  143  cities  during  the  year, 
thereby  increasing  to  4,413  the  number  of  cities 
in  which  this  service  was  operated. 

POTATOES.  Production  in  the  United  States  in  1949 
totaled  401,962,000  bushels,  according  to  Decem- 
ber estimates  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  was  12  percent  less  than  the  total  of  the 
1948  crop,  but  2  percent  higher  than  the  1938-47 
average.  The  yields  of  the  principal  producing 
States  (in  1,000  bushels)  were:  Maine,  67,050; 
California,  46,230;  Idaho,  34,560;  New  York,  30,- 
660;  Pennsylvania,  19,158;  North  Dakota,  18,530; 
Colorado,  18,150,  Michigan,  17,160;  Minnesota, 
16,000,  Wisconsin,  13,600;  Oregon,  11,890;  Wash- 
ington, 10,080. 

The  total  world  output  of  potatoes  for  the  1949- 
50  season  was  estimated  at  8,000  million  bushels 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  November 
report.  This  was  about  9  percent  below  the  1948- 
49  output  and  4  percent  below  the  1935-39  aver- 
age. The  continental  totals  (in  million  bushels) 
were:  Europe  (excluding  U.S.S.R.),  4,414.4; 
U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia),  2,800;  North  Amer- 
ica, 472.8;  Asia,  148.6;  South  America,  87.9;  Africa, 
24.2;  Oceania,  20.5. 

The  United  States  production  of  sweet  potatoes 
in  1949  amounted  to  54,232,000  bushels,  according 
to  a  December  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Yields  of  the  principal  producing  States 
(in  1,000  bushels)  were:  Louisiana,  8,330;  Georgia, 
6,030;  North  Carolina,  5,876;  Texas,  5,775;  South 
Carolina,  4,800,  Alabama,  4,565;  Mississippi, 
3,990;  New  Jersey,  2,400;  Tennessee,  2,205;  Mary- 
land, 1,350;  California,  1,100. 

POWER,  Division  of.  A  division  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  coordinates  the  power  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Di- 
rector: Walton  Seymour. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  Th«.  A  religious  system  oc- 
cupying an  intermediate  position  between  Congre- 
gationalism and  Episcopacy,  and  adhering  to  a 
system  of  church  government  by  presbyters,  or  eld- 
ers. The  earliest  Presbyterian  immigration  to  the 
U.S.  was  that  of  French  Huguenots  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida,  between  1562-64.  Francis  Ma- 
kemie,  an  Irish  Presbyterian,  is  considered  the  fa- 
ther of  American  Presbyterianism,  having  organized 
several  churches  in  Maryland  as  early  as  1683. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  One  of  the  Pres- 
byterian bodies  whose  chief  strength  is  in  11  south- 
ern and  5  northern  States.  The  denomination  was 
organized  in  1810  because  of  its  attitude  toward 
revivalism.  In  1906  the  major  part  of  the  denomi- 
nation merged  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.,  the  minority  of  the  denomination  retain- 
ing its  identity.  The  total  membership  of  80,236 
is  served  by  783  ministers,  and  1,035  churches. 
The  church  buildings  and  manses  are  valued  at 


$7,093,652.  Moderator,  Rev.  Blake  F.  Warren, 
Milan,  Tenn.;  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Wayne 
Wiman,  2013  Cowden  Ave.,  Memphis  4,  Tenn. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  which  cov- 
ers the  territory  commonly  known  as  the  Southern 
States.  It  was  composed  in  1948-49  of  17  Synods 
and  86  presbyteries,  with  3,561  organized  church- 
es, 2,696  ministers,  and  653,594  members,  exclu- 
sive of  ministers.  During  the  year  19,293  members 
were  received  on  profession  of  faith,  and  40,433  on 
certificate.  There  were  24,250  infant  and  adult  bap- 
tisms. Total  contributions  during  1948-49  amount- 
ed to  $34,371,986,  Value  of  church  property  is  in 
excess  of  $100  million. 

At  the  89th  General  Assembly  in  May,  1949, 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  all 
agencies  of  the  Assembly  were  enacted.  Adminis- 
trative and  promotional  work  is  now  centered  in 
the  following  Boards:  World  Missions,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Church  Extension,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Education, 
Richmond,  Va.;  Woman's  Work,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  An- 
nuities and  Relief,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Office  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  General  Council, 
Decatur,  Ga.  Moderator,  Ruling  Elder  W.  E.  Price, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Rev. 
E.  C.  Scott,  D.D.;  Assistant  Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Garrison,  Jr  Office  of  the  General  Assembly.  701 
Henry  Grady  Building,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  body,  distinguished  by  its  representative  form 
of  government  and  its  Calvinistic  theology,  was  es- 
tablished about  1640.  It  has  in  the  United  States 
8,522  churches,  9,480  ministers,  and  a  total  mem- 
bership of  2,330,136.  Membership  in  Sunday 
Church  schools  totals  1,351,138  Church  property 
had  an  estimated  value  of  $500  million  (1949). 
Contributions  totaled  $86,086,965.  Moderator,  Rev. 
Clifford  E.  Harbour,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Office  of  the 
General  Assembly:  514  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.  A 
union  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  1858. 
Membership  in  the  United  States:  207,309.  Mod- 
erator, Elder  Tim  J.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  Newton,  la. 
Principal  Clerk,  Rev.  O.  H.  Milligan,  D.D.,  Ali- 
quippa,  Pa. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  An  eastern  maritime  prov- 
ince of  Canada.  This,  the  smallest  province,  is 
about  120  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
of  20  miles,  and  has  an  area  of  2,184  square  miles. 
Population  (1941  census),  95,047,  estimated  (1949) 
at  94,000.  Principal  religious  membership  (1941 
census):  Roman  Catholic,  42,743;  United  Church, 
24,005;  Presbyterian,  14,724;  Anglican,  5,739;  and 
Baptist,  5,443.  In  1947  there  were  2,992  live  births, 
1,020  deaths,  and  676  marriages.  Education  (1946- 
47):  20,161  students  enrolled  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Chief  towns:  Charlottetown  (capital),  14,- 
821  inhabitants  in  1941;  Summerside,  5,034. 

Production.  The  gross  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  1948  totaled  $26,646,000;  that  of  all 
major  field  crops  produced  on  487,000  acres,  $22,- 
748,000.  Chief  field  crops  (1948)  were:  oats  4,602,- 
000  bu.,  mixed  grains  2,650,000  bu.,  potatoes 
6.314,000  cwt.,  field  roots  3,844,000  cwt,  hay  and 
clover  502,000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1,  1948) :  94,- 
700  cattle,  23,100  horses,  61,900  swine,  42,800 
sheep,  and  992,700  poultry. 

Value  of  fur  pelt  production  in  the  1947-48  sea- 
son amounted  to  $568,715.  Fish  marketed  in  1947 
was  valued  at  $2,897,284.  Lobster  fishery  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  followed  by  cod,  hake,  mack- 
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erel,  and  herring.  Dairy  products  included  an  esti- 
mated 4,445,000  Ib.  of  butter  and  686,000  Ib.  of 
cheese  in  1948.  Estimated  total  farm  value  of  poul- 
try meat  and  eggs  was  $3,469,000  in  1948. 

Manufacturing.  In  1947  there  were  260  manufac- 
turing establishments  employing  1,906  persons; 
salaries  and  wages  paid  totaled  $1,938,000;  gross 
value  of  manufactured  products  in  1947  was  $12,- 
654,000.  The  two  most  important  industries  are 
fish  curing  and  packing,  and  butter  and  cheese,  ac- 
counting for  42  percent  of  gross  production.  There 
were  97  sawmills  in  operation  in  1947,  with  a  re- 
ported gross  value  of  production  of  $661,504. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1948, 
revenue  amounted  to  $5,515,416  (1950  est.,  $5,- 
961,605);  expenditure  to  $7,228,693  (1950  est, 
$7,402,640).  Net  direct  and  indirect  debt  (1947) 
was  $10,867,000. 

Government.  Executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry  of 
the  legislature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there 
are  30  members  elected  for  a  5-year  term.  Four 
members  in  the  Senate  and  4  elected  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  represent  the  province  in 
the  Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, J.  A  Bernard  (apptd.  May  18,  1945),  Pre- 
mier, J.  Walter  Jones  (Liberal).  At  the  provincial 
elections  of  Dec.  11,  1947,  24  Liberals  and  6  Pro- 
gressive Conservatives  were  elected.  See  CANADA. 

PRISONS,  PAROLE,  AND  CRIME  CONTROL.  In  recent 
years,  the  prison  has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able criticism  directed  at  its  lack  of  achievement 
as  a  correctional  institution.  Much  of  this  criticism 
is  well  founded;  there  are  undoubtedly  as  many 
variations  in  quality  of  prison  management  and  in 
facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  there  are 
individual  prison  systems  in  the  country.  Many  of 
the  basic  needs  in  management  and  program  nave 
not  even  been  approximated  in  most  institutions; 
classification,  education,  medical,  and  psychiatric 
treatment,  and  provisions  for  a  full  and  productive 
work  program  are  often  entirely  absent. 

Dunns  the  past  year,  the  U.S  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Third  Circuit  Court  had  before  it  the  ques- 
tion of  extraditing  an  escaped  prisoner  serving  a 
life  sentence  for  murder  in  one  State  but  appre- 
hended in  another.  The  court  refused  extradition 
and  held  that  "the  obligation  of  a  State  to  treat  its 
convicts  with  decency  and  humanity  is  an  absolute 
one  and  a  Federal  court  will  not  overlook  a  breach 
of  that  duty."  While  this  decision  had  specific  ref- 
erence to  tne  basic  constitutional  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, its  implications  were  much  broader  and 
as  expressed  in  a  partly  concurring  decision  by  one 
of  the  judges,  a  convicted  murderer  of  one  State 
was  being  turned  loose  among  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  another. 

The  problem  of  the  prison  and  its  program  of 
treatment  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  local  problem. 
The  perspective  toward  this  problem  must  encom- 
pass the  interests  of  the  entire  country.  The  in- 
herent relationships  between  penal  institutions,  pa- 
role, probation,  and  the  judicial  processes  must  be 
viewed  as  integral  parts  of  our  entire  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice.  The  concept  of  the  neces- 
sity for  punishment  for  violations  of  the  law  is 
deeply  embedded  in  our  social  thinking  but  at  the 
same  time  neither  the  law  nor  society  reject  the 
doctrine  of  reform  and  rehabilitation.  The  develop- 
ment of  correctional  policies  and  social  concern 
with  specific  types  of  offenders,  such  as  the  juve- 
nile, the  alcoholic,  and  the  sex  offender  has  had 
far-reaching  influence  on  criminal  law  and  judicial 
processes. 


Th«  S«x  Offender.  In  fact,  there  is  presently  con- 
siderable public  concern  and  disturbance  by  what 
appears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  serious 
sex  offenses.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
reports  an  increase  of  1.3  percent  in  rape  through- 
out the  country  for  the  first  half  of  1949  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1948.  These  figures  deal 
only ^  with  offenses  known  to  the  police  but  the  Bu- 
reau's statistics  indicate  that  such  crimes  have  in- 
creased 50  percent  in  10  years.  Although  such 
statistics  over  a  period  of  years  may  reflect  more 
efficient  police  reporting  and  more  detailed  police 
records,  there  is  no  deriving  the  fact  that  the  sex 
offender  cannot  be  handled  by  the  traditional  legal 
methods  or  that  punishment  alone  is  a  remedy  for 
such  offenders. 

Several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
taken  some  action  toward  a  more  rational  approach 
to  this  problem.  In  Michigan,  a  20- person  commis- 
sion is  studying  the  problem  of  sex  deviates  in  or- 
der to  present  a  legislative  plan  to  the  Legislature; 
in  Connecticut  a  legislative  council  is  now  working 
on  proposed  legislation  which  will  provide  medical 
treatment  for  aggressive  sex  deviates  arid  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  plan  will  be  introduced  in  the  1951 
session;  in  New  Jersey,  a  commission  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  1949  Legislature  to  study  sex  crimes  and 
recommend  action;  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Governor 
vetoed  a  bill  which  would  have  increased  the  fines 
and  prison  sentences  for  sex  offenses  and  instead  a 
Senate  resolution  called  for  a  study  of  criminal 
procedure. 

In  Maryland,  the  1949  General  Assembly  failed 
to  act  on  recommendations  made  by  a  commission 
to  study  the  growth  of  sex  crimes.  It  did,  however, 
appropriate  for  the  initial  plans  for  a  special  insti- 
tution for  sex  offenders;  and  in  Massachusetts  a 
commission  plans  to  present  as  yet  unformulated 
recommendations  for  consideration  in  1950.  The 
District  of  Columbia  has  probably  the  model  act 
effective  since  July,  1948. 

The  first  prerequisite  for  dealing  with  such  of- 
fenders is  a  better  understanding  of  them  in  which 
the  public  must  share.  Medical  and  psychiatric 
services  to  courts  are  essential  for  determining 
whether  the  individual  before  the  court  is  a  present 
or  potential  danger.  Additional  research  is  also  a 
pressing  need  and  until  such  specialized  services 
and  results  of  organized  studies  are  available,  puni- 
tive laws  hastily  enacted  may  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Juv«nil«  D«linoy«ncy.  In  1949,  the  Juvenile  Court 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  first  law 
creating  a  juvenile  court  in  1899  passed  by  the  Il- 
linois Legislature  introduced  the  legal  concept  of 
delinquency  and  established  a  new  judicial  pro- 
cedure. The  law  provided  for  a  special  judge  and 
a  courtroom  for  the  hearing  of  children's  cases. 
The  "delinquent  child"  was  defined  as  being  a 
child  "under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  violates  any 
law  of  this  State  or  any  city  or  village  ordinance ' 
and  the  court  was  to  provide  care  for  neglected 
and  dependent  children  and  treatment  instead  of 
punishment  for  the  delinquent  child.  Following  this 
unique  American  contribution  to  the  treatment  of 
the  child  offender,  23  European,  6  Asiatic,  5  Afri- 
can, 7  Pacific,  and  16  foreign  American  jurisdic- 
tions have  adopted  juvenile  court  laws. 

The  rates  of  juvenile  delinquency  throughout 
the  country  have  continued  to  decline  since  1945. 
The  two  sources  of  statistics  on  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy are  the  reports  of  arrests  and  offenses  known  to 
the  police  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  reports  on  juvenile  court  cases 
by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau.  Both  sources  indi- 
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cate  a  steady  reduction  in  juvenile  delinquency 
since  1945  when  juvenile  arrests  and  court  cases 
had  reached  an  all-time  high.  Thus,  fingerprint  re- 
ports received  by  the  FBI  tor  persons  aged  17  and 
under  reached  a  total  of  49,566  in  1945  as  com- 
pared to  31,750  in  1948.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau  reports,  the  cases  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency disposed  of  in  76  large  city  juvenile 
courts  totaled  84,694  in  1945  as  compared  to  62,- 
911  cases  in  1947. 

In  the  cases  of  offenders  aged  17  and  under,  dis- 
posed of  in  Federal  courts,  the  number  in  1946  was 
3,891;  whereas  in  1949  the  number  had  dropped  to 
1,812  cases.  In  the  Federal  institutions,  the  per- 
centage of  commitments  of  persons  under  the  age 
of  20  had  decreased  from  15.5  percent  in  1946  to 
11.8  percent  in  1949. 

A  good  deal  of  legislation  affecting  juvenile  and 
family  court  work  has  been  under  consideration  in 
several  States  this  past  year.  Florida  paved  the  way 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  em- 
power the  Legislature  to  establish  juvenile  courts 
and  enact  uniform  juvenile  court  legislation.  In 
Texas,  the  juvenile  court  law  was  amended;  trans- 
ferring jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving  children 
to  a  specific  court  in  each  county  and  a  State  Youth 
Development  Council  was  established  to  serve  as 
a  research  and  advisory  body  and  through  its  Exec- 
utive Committee  to  administer  the  State  facilities 
for  committed  children. 

Similar  State  Youth  Councils  were  established  in 
Wyoming  and  Tennessee  to  make  studies  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth  and  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  legislation.  Both  Nevada 
and  Oklahoma  this  year  revised  their  existing  juve- 
nile court  laws  and  adopted  many  features  of  the 
Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act.  In  Minnesota,  the 
institutions  for  boys  and  girls  were  transferred  over 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Com- 
mission from  the  State  Division  of  Public  Institu- 
tions by  legislative  act  which  provided  for  expan- 
sion of  staff  and  facilities  and  also  for  a  court 
review  of  the  final  orders  of  the  commission.  Before 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  pending  a  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  which  would  establish  a  Youth  Cor- 
rections Board  to  receive  commitments  of  youths 
under  the  age  of  24  in  lieu  of  the  adult  penalty 
generally  applicable. 

Organized  Crim«.  The  problem  presented  by  new 
kinds  of  organized  crime  has  taken  on  extreme  im- 
portance during  the  past  year.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  by  organizing,  certain  criminals  or  near 
criminals  have  been  able  to  establish  a  wider  field 
for  their  operations  and  a  sort  of  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  certain  types  of  crime.  The  ramifications  of 
the  bookmaking  racket,  the  struggle  of  rival  syndi- 
cates to  obtain  control  of  the  communication  lines 
transmitting  horse-racing  and  gambling  informa- 
tion have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  news- 
paper publicity  and  a  number  of  official  surveys 
during  the  past  year. 

California  made  a  careful  study  of  organized 
crime  and  presented  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  State  and  national  action.  The  California  Com- 
mission on  Organized  Crime  has  suggested  that  all 
communication  companies  be  required  to  refuse 
the  use  of  interstate  radio  and  telegraphic  facilities 
to  horse  parlors  and  other  bookmaking  establish- 
ments. They  also  recommend  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia follow  the  lead  of  Minnesota  in  making  man- 
datory the  revocation  of  business  licenses  whenever 
a  slot  machine  or  other  mechanical  gambling  de- 
vice is  found  on  the  premises. 

Others  have  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 


of  mechanical  gambling  devices  of  any  land.  A 
number  of  governors,  including  the  Governor  of 
Illinois,  the  Governor  of  California,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  have  been  carrying  on  an  active 
campaign  against  the  organized  gambling  interests. 

Apparently  it  is  not  so  much  the  extent  to  which 
gambling  has  become  commonplace  that  arouses 
the  governors  and  others  as  it  is  the  fact  that  so 
much  crime  now  revolves  around  these  activities. 
Off-track  betting,  batteries  of  "one-armed  bandits," 
and  an  organized  system  of  laying  off  bets  could 
not  exist — since  nearly  everywhere  they  are  unlaw- 
ful— except  with  the  connivance  and  acquiesence 
of  public  officials.  It  is  this  situation,  and  the  fact 
that  the  corruption  of  the  police  in  certain  localities 
and  prosecutors  and  law-enforcement  officials  has 
become  so  widespread,  that  has  caused  the  law- 
abiding  public  to  demand  action. 

Also  the  operators  of  the  so-called  wire  services, 
the  numbers  peddlers,  and  the  bookmaking  estab- 
lishments have  perforce  been  required  to  police 
their  own  organizations  and  enforce  their  own 
edicts  and  prohibit  their  operations  from  so-called 
chiselers,  shake-down  artists,  and  those  who  make 
books  or  operate  numbers  games  in  all  kinds  of 
ways.  This  nas  led  to  gang  killings  and  underworld 
operations  of  the  most  vicious  character.  Struggles 
between  rival  gambling  syndicates  for  control  of 
the  wire  services  have  led  to  murders  and  vandal- 
ism which  have  shocked  the  public  conscience.  It 
begins  to  look  as  though  these  operations  are  on  so 
wide  a  scale  and  have  reached  such  vast  propor- 
tions that  some  national  effort  may  be  required  to 
meet  this  most  recent  challenge  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Prison  Population.  In  contrast  to  the  figures  with 
respect  to  juvenile  delinquency,  the  statistics  on 
court  commitments  and  prison  population  reveal  a 
somewhat  different  situation.  Data  available  from 
the  Census  Bureau  indicates  that  the  adult  prison 
population  was  higher  at  the  end  of  1947  than  in 
any  other  year  since  1941.  At  the  end  of  1940  there 
was  a  total  of  175,572  prisoners  in  State  and  Feder- 
al prisons  and  reformatories.  This  figure  decreased 
at  the  end  of  1944  to  134,236,  but  began  to  in- 
crease the  following  year  and  reached  a  total  of 
152,564  at  the  end  of  1947.  There  are  no  figures 
published  by  the  Census  Bureau  after  that  year. 

PRISON  POPULATION— STATE  AND  FEDERAL 

PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES 

(December  SI  of  Each  Year) 


Year 

Number 

Rate  per 
100,000  « 

Year 

Number 

Rate  per 
100,000* 

1947 

152,564 

1069 

1943 

138,710 

1089 

1946 

141,404 

102.2 

1942 

152,967 

1169 

1945 

134,802 

105.8 

1941 

166,939 

126.9 

1944 

134.236 

106.1 

1940 

175,572 

133.4 

0  Rate  per  100,000  estimated  population. 

While  the  population  in  State  institutions  seem 
to  be  increasing,  the  situation  is  in  reverse  in  the 
Federal  institutions.  Since  1945,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  number  of  Federal  prisoners 
received.  On  June  30,  1949,  there  was  a  total  of 
18,531  Federal  sentenced  prisoners  as  compared 
with  19,025  prisoners  on  the  same  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  During  the  fiscal  year  or  1946,  there 
were  20,112  Federal  prisoners  committed,  but  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1949,  the  number  of  Federal 
prisoners  committed  had  dropped  to  16,733  pris- 
oners. 

ParoU  and  Probation.  Probation  and  parole  are 
generally  accepted  as  essential  parts  of  a  modern 
correctional  program.  There  are  many  States  in 
which  both  exist  in  name  only  and  progress  is 
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reflected  in  State  legislation  during  the  year.  In 
Nevada,  for  example,  the  Legislature  approved  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  which  would 
permit  probation  legislation.  Nevada  was  also  add- 
ed to  the  group  of  States  signatory  to  the  interstate 
compact  for  probation  and  parole  supervision.  Only 
three  States  now  are  not  members  of  the  compact, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  North  Carolina. 

FEDERAL  PRISONERS  RECEIVED 
(Fiscal  Years  Ended  June  .50.  1946-49) 

1945        1946        1947        1948        1949 
Total  .       21,200     20,112     19,626     16,787     16,733 


National-security 

offenses  • 

6,588 

4,805 

3,475 

1,673 

1,088 

Other  offenses  .    . 

14,612 

15,307 

16,151 

15,114 

15,645 

Immigration     . 

3,906 

3,629 

3,989 

3,200 

3,525 

Juvenile  Delin- 

quency Act    .  . 

911 

1,221 

870 

677 

607 

Liquor 

2,988 

2,425 

1,996 

1,838 

2,035 

Narcotic  drug*  . 

1,134 

1,261 

1,447 

1,443 

1,503 

National  Motor 

Vehicle  Theft 

Act 

1,072 

1,997 

2,740 

2,612 

2,471 

Others 

4,511 

4,774 

5,109 

5,344 

5,504 

0  Selective  Service  Acts,  other  National-Security  offenses,  and 
commitments  from  the  armed  forces. 

In  Colorado,  action  was  under  legislative  con- 
sideration whereby  district  judges  would  be  per- 
mitted to  appoint  probation  officers.  Previously  the 
county  sheriffs  served  as  probation  officers.  Another 
bill  in  Colorado  establishes  the  office  of  a  director 
of  parole  and  sets  up  a  parole  staff,  all  under  Civil 
Service.  The  responsibilities  for  investigation,  rec- 
ommendations as  to  parole,  and  supervision,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  wardens,  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Director  of  Parole.  In  Rhode 
Island,  a  unified  board  of  three  members  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  replaces 
the  separate  parole  boards  for  the  State  prison  and 
reformatory. 

The  campaign  against  all  parole  systems  which 
seemed  so  vocal  some  years  ago  has  been  largely 
dissipated  due  in  part  to  more  cautious  attitudes 
of  parole  boards,  but  more  to  the  realization  that 
no  satisfactory  substitute  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  the  parole  system  can  be  evolved. 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.  With  the  fiscal  year 
1949,  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  which  nan- 
dies  the  industrial  program  in  the  Federal  prisons, 
completed  approximately  fifteen  years  of  operation. 
During  this  period,  the  corporation  has  made  defi- 
nite progress  in  carrying  out  the  primary  functions 
of  the  corporation  as  provided  by  statute.  In  order 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  indirect  burden  of 
competition  upon  private  industry,  the  corporation 
has  not  only  endeavored  to  keep  each  industry  as 
small  as  efficient  operation  would  permit,  but  has 
also  sought  to  diversify  the  manufacture  of  articles 
within  each  industry.  In  recent  years,  gratifying 
progress  has  also  been  made  by  the  corporation  in 
establishing  a  comprehensive  vocational  and  job- 
training  program. 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  was  established 
in  December,  1934,  by  an  Executive  Order  of  the 
President.  A  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the 
President  serve  without  compensation  and  consist 
of  five  persons,  representing  industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture, retailers,  and  consumers,  and  one  repre- 
senting the  Attorney  General.  The  corporation  is 
required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  business  of  the  corporation,  its  program, 
and  its  financial  condition. 

The  corporation  operated  42  different  industries 
in  19  of  the  Federal  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions providing  employment  for  an  average  of 


3,440  prisoners  during  the  year.  Products  are  sold 
only  to  other  Federal  Government  departments  and 
agencies  at  current  market  prices.  During  the  war 
years,  Federal  Prison  Industries  producea  approxi- 
mately $80  million  of  vitally  needed  war  goods. 
The  industries  operated  include  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  textiles  and  canvas  goods,  brooms  and 
brushes,  clothing,  mattresses,  office  furniture,  the 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  operation 
of  laundries.  The  total  sales  of  goods  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  exceeded  $18  million  of  which  the 
net  earnings  amounted  to  over  $3  million. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  corporation 
to  pay  modest  wages  to  all  inmates  employed  in 
the  industries.  These  averaged  about  $18.00  per 
month  which  are  kept  either  as  a  savings  account 
or  sent  out  to  the  inmates'  dependents.  The  equip- 
ment is  as  far  as  possible  the  same  as  that  in  similar 
private  industries;  conditions  of  work,  hours  of  la- 
bor, training,  and  supervision  are  also  similar  to 
those  found  in  private  industries.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  in  preparing  the  inmate  for  employment 
and  competition  he  will  meet  in  free  society. 

All  funds  of  the  corporation  are  held  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1949,  the  cor- 
poration had  paid  into  the  Treasury  a  total  divi- 
dend payment  of  $13.5  million. 

Prison  Industries  in  State  Institutions.  Federal  and 
State  legislation,  beginning  in  1929  and  culminat- 
ing in  1940,  prohibited  the  interstate  shipment  of 
prison-made  goods  and  practically  paralyzed  in- 
dustry in  most  State  prisons.  With  the  exception  of 
the  war  vears,  when  State  prisons  were  permitted 
to  manufacture  goods  for  the  Federal  Government, 
seldom  has  more  than  20  percent  of  inmates  in 
State  institutions  been  emploved  in  productive  in- 
dustries. With  the  increase  in  popufation  in  State 
penal  institutions,  the  problem  of  idleness  is  once 
again  harassing  the  prison  administrator.  The 
State-use  system,  which  is  the  only  practical  sub- 
stitute for  the  contract  and  open  market  system, 
has  so  far  not  been  adequately  exploited  or  devel- 
oped. — J.  V.  BENNETT 

PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION.  An 

agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  cre- 
ated Aug.  20,  1945,  which  consolidated  several  ex- 
isting agencies.  Under  authorization  by  Congress 
and  the  bylaws  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, it  has  been  delegated  authority  to  carry  out 
programs  of  the  Corporation.  One  commodity 
branch  exists  for  each  of  the  following:  cotton, 
dairy  products,  fats  and  oils,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
grain,  livestock,  poultry,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Each 
branch  is  responsible  for  the  commodities  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction,  for  production,  adjust- 
ment, price  support,  marketing  research  and  serv- 
ices, and  distribution.  The  agency  may  establish 
programs  to  effect  economies  in  processing  and 
marketing  food,  and  may  cooperate  with  industry 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Department  in  develop- 
ing new  or  substitute  products.  It  supervises  mar- 
ket news  services  and  sets  and  maintains  standards 
and  performs  inspection  and  grading.  Administra- 
tor: Ralph  S.  Trigg. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  Aware  that  new 
opportunities  are  opening  for  Christian  advance  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  meeting  September  26- 
October  7  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  adopted  a  pro- 
gram and  budget  which  calls  for  an  annual  expend- 
iture of  $5,634,617  during  each  of  the  three  years, 
1950,  1951,  1952.  Although  the  new  budget  is 
some  $2  million  more  than  the  current  annual 
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budget,  leaders  throughout  the  Church  are  confi- 
dent that  it  is  "well  within  the  ability  of  the  Church 
to  carry  out  and  is  but  the  beginning  of  our  re- 
sponse to  the  Divine  Commission  laid  upon  us." 

The  adoption  of  this  program  was  undoubtedly 
the  major  action  of  the  San  Francisco  meeting 
which  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  several  dis- 
tinguished Churchmen  from  overseas  including  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Most  Rev.  Cyril  Garbett; 
the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Japanese  Church,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Michael  H.  Yashiro;  the  Assistant  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Neill. 

Other  convention  action  included:  The  Division 
of  the  Missionary  District  of  Southern  Brazil  into 
three  jurisdictions,  as  a  first  step  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  Brazilian  Church.  The  House  of 
Bishops  also  elected  as  bishops  for  the  new  jurisdic- 
tions the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  T.  Pithan,  the  present  Suffra- 
gan, the  Rev.  E.  M.  Krischke  of  Porto  Alegre,  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  C.  Melcher,  Coadjutor  of  South- 
ern Brazil  since  1948. 

The  election  for  6-year  terms  on  the  National 
Council  of  2  bishops,  2  presbyters,  and  4  laymen: 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Karl  M.  Block,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henrv 
W.  Hobson,  the  Rev.  William  E.  Craig  of  Nebras- 
ka, the  Rev.  Matthew  Warren  of  Atlanta,  Harry  M. 
Addinsell  of  New  York,  Laurence  H.  Norton  of 
Cleveland,  James  Garfield  of  Massachusetts,  R.  B. 
Kahle  of  Texas.  Four  women  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  were  named  by  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary Triennial  meeting  simultaneously  with  the 
Convention.  Authorization  of  a  Suffragan  Bishop  to 
the  Presiding  Bishop  for  oversight  of  men  in  the 
armed  forces.  No  election  was  held  to  fill  the  post 
at  this  time. 

Endorsed  the  formation  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Foundation,  a  corporation  to  receive  and  adminis- 
ter large  gifts  for  the  Church.  Directors  include 
George  Whitney,  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  Edward 
L.  Ryerson,  Russell  E.  Dill,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
Knox  Sherrill. 

The  acceptance  of  the  resignations  of  eight  bish- 
ops: the  Rt.  Rev.  Lloyd  R.  Craighill  as  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Anking,  China,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Fred  Ingley 
as  Bishop  of  Colorado,  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Roy  Mason 
as  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Virginia,  the  Rt.  Rev.  G. 
Ashton  Oldham  as  Bishop  of  Albany,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
B.  H.  Rhineheimer  as  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Robert  N.  Spencer  as  Bishop  of  West  Mis- 
souri, the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Ziegler  as  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  M. 
M.  Thomas  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  Southern  Bra- 
zil. Most  of  these  resignations  were  presented  in 
accordance  with  the  new  constitutional  provision 
requiring  retirement  of  bishops  at  age  72. 

Other  Convention  action  included  minor  revi- 
sions to  the  Church's  canons  on  marriage,  increase 
of  clergy  pensions,  participation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  Eng- 
land, for  advanced  postordination  training  for  a 
limited  group  of  clergy,  approval  of  intinction  as 
an  optional  mode  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  aid  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox. 
Other  resolutions  included  indorsement  of  the  in- 
ternationalization of  Jerusalem,  approval  of  the  UN 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  opposition  to 
federal  aid  for  private  or  sectarian  schools. 

The  21st  triennial  United  Thankofferinc  of  the 
women  of  the  Church,  presented  during  this  Con- 
vention reached  a  total  of  $2  million.  For  the  third 
successive  year  the  Church's  response  to  the  appeal 
for  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief 
exceeded  the  minimum  goal  of  $1  million.  The 


radio  program,  One  Great  Hour,  received  a  special 
award  from  the  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio 
of  Ohio  State  University,  "In  recognition  of  out- 
standing educational  value  and  distinguished  radio 
production." 

Headquarters  of  the  National  Council,  which  is 
also  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Church  Missions 
House,  281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  Offi- 
cial publication:  Forth  (William  E.  Leidt,  editor). 
President  of  the  National  Council,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
Knox  Sherrill.  — WILLIAM  E.  LEIDT 

PSYCHIATRY.   Apparent   Increase   of   Mental    Disorders. 

A  report  that  was  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  (Mental  Hygiene  Reports. 
Feb.  1,  1949)  indicates  the  prevalence  of  mental 
illness,  relative  to  population,  during  the  period 
1903-46,  insofar  as  this  is  indicated  by  admissions 
to  mental  hospitals.  As  compared  with  1903  the 
hospital  population  of  1946  snowed  an  absolute  in- 
crease ot  approximately  250  percent.  This  figure 
breaks  down  into  roughly  150  percent  correspond- 
ing to  population  increase,  and  a  further  100  per- 
cent increase  beyond  that.  In  no  wise  does  this 
mean,  however,  that  the  actual  pre\  alence  of  men- 
tal disability  had  mounted  by  100  percent  during 
this  43-year  period. 

There  are  many  factors  contributing  to  the  ap- 
parent increase  beyond  what  might  be  regarded  as 
'normal"  in  an  expanding  population.  Among  these 
are:  (1)  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  hospital 
facilities;  (2)  increased  knowledge  of  mental  ill- 
ness on  the  part  of  physicians,  resulting  in  more 
cases  being  recognized  and  referred  to  hospitals; 
(3)  better  understanding  and  more  hopeful  out- 
look regarding  mental  illness  on  the  part  of  the 
public;  (4)  greater  number  of  patients  voluntarily 
applying  for  treatment  as  a  result  of  increasing 
public  confidence;  ( 5 )  accumulation  of  long  treat- 
ment cases  in  hospitals  owing  to  improved  general 
medical  and  nursing  facilities,  thus  favoring  lon- 
gevity; ( 6 )  specific  diagnostic  and  treatment  meth- 
ods for  tuberculous  patients,  greatly  extending  their 
life  span,  and  thus  further  contributing  to  an  accu- 
mulating hospital  population. 

Pratt  ( Am.  /.  Psychiat.,  January,  1949 )  has  made 
the  interesting  observation  that  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  of  the  year  1945,  the  hospitalization  rate 
for  mental  patients  was  13  percent  lower  than  in 
the  United  States;  and  that  the  English  mental  hos- 
pital population  still  stands  well  below  the  1939 
level,  in  contrast  to  the  steady  increase  in  America. 
There  have  been  far  more  voluntary  admissions  in 
England;  and  the  discharge  rates  have  also  been 
in  excess — 69.8  percent  in  English  public  mental 
hospitals  as  against  55  percent  in  American  State 
hospitals  (1945). 

The  total  amount  of  mental  disability  in  the 
community  can  never  be  determined  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  For  one  thing,  human  nature  be- 
ing what  it  is,  there  are  many  types  of  social  misfit 
that  cannot  properly  be  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  illness;  but  opinions  will  always  differ  as 
to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn.  Moreover,  be- 
tween mental  health  and  actual  illness  there  is  no 
sharp  dividing  line.  The  hospitals,  never  roomy 
enough  and  continually  overtaxed  by  new  admis- 
sions far  beyond  their  normal  bed  capacity,  have 
not  been  able  to  expand  adequately  to  meet  the 
constant  demand  for  accommodation. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  speaking  of  a  progressively 
increasing  incidence  of  mental  disability,  all  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  total  load  of  psychiatric  cases  in  the 
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community  is  drawn  into  the  hospitals  as  their  ca- 
pacity is  enlarged.  The  community  cases  are  not 
recorded;  the  hospital  cases  aie;  ana  these  recorded 
cases  naturally  show  an  increase,  which  is  not  the 
same  as  an  increased  prevalence  of  mental  illness 
in  the  population  at  large. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  the  above-men- 
tioned report  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  does 
not  prove  that  relatively  more  persons  are  becoming 
mentally  ill  year  by  year,  it  likewise  affords  no  basis 
for  assuming  that  improved  treatment  methods 
have  thus  far  decreased  the  incidence  of  such  ill- 
ness. Incurable  optimists  should  not  overlook  this 
fact. 

Hospital  Inspection  and  Rating.  The  Central  Inspec- 
tion Board,  has  been  actively  at  work  during  the 
year.  After  a  preliminary  survey — based  on  the 
returns  of  a  detailed  questionnaire  covering  all  hos- 
pital facilities  and  services — which  was  sent  to  all 
institutions,  public  and  private,  for  mental  patients 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  actual  work 
of  inspection  was  begun.  It  is  carried  out  by  psy- 
chiatrists, with  vears  of  experience  in  hospital  man- 
agement, and  at  the  request  of  the  government  or 
other  authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  different  areas.  Up  to  Nov  30,  1949, 
28  States  and  2  Provinces  had  applied  for  inspec- 
tion 

Owing  to  its  nature  and  the  necessarily  limited 
membership  of  the  Board  the  work  must  proceed 
somewhat  slowly.  To  Maryland  goes  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  State  to  be  visited  for  the  inspection 
and  rating  of  its  four  psychiatric1  institutions.  As  of 
Nov.  30,  1949,  inspections  have  been  completed  in 
3  States  and  are  under  way  in  2  others.  Inasmuch 
as  the  accepted  consequence  of  the  rating  service 
is  the  raising  of  standards  of  all  mental  hospital 
facilities  throughout  the  country,  to  conform  to 
criteria  established  after  long  and  judicial  study, 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  and  the  Psychiatric  Foundation  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  important  one  taken  in  the 
interests  of  mental  health  on  this  continent  since 
the  days  of  Dorothea  Dix. 

Child  Psychiatry.  The  study  of  childhood  patterns 
in  relation  to  personality  formation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  morbid  reactions  stands  appropriately 
in  the  forefront  of  psychiatric  research.  Kanner 's 
pioneer  work  in  this  field  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant stimulus  and  guide  to  such  research.  His 
textbook,  Child  Psuchiatr\i  (2nd  Ed.,  1948)  is  an 
important  landmark  in  pediatnc  medicine. 

Prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  although  mental 
disturbances  in  the  early  years  of  life  had  been  dis- 
cussed clinically  from  time  to  time  ( Morel,  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  Trait^  des  Maladies  Mentales,  1860, 
spoke  of  "ve'ritables  perturbations  intellectuelles"  in 
children  of  6-15  years  of  age),  virtually  the  only 
commonly  recognized  mental  disability  in  children 
was  feeblemindedness,  the  degree  of  which  was  de- 
termined by  the  Binet  psychometric  tests.  This  was 
the  first  step  in  the  classification  of  the  psychiatric 
conditions  of  childhood.  The  increasing  discussion 
of  possible  psychological  anomalies  in  young  hu- 
man beings  other  than  simple  mental  deficiency 
met  with  strong  opposition. 

Feeblemindedness  had  been  known  for  a  century 
or  more  and  had  come  to  be  accepted,  however  re- 
luctantly; but  to  say  that  a  child  showed  "mental" 
symptoms  seemed  to  many  a  parent  something  al- 
most in  the  nature  of  slander.  Under  the  pressure  of 
facts  this  general  resistance  gradually  gave  way. 
Mental  hygiene  found  its  way  into  the  schools.  The 
study  of  adult  mental  disorders  traced  their  roots, 
in  many  cases,  back  to  the  early  formative  years. 


Today  child  psychiatry  is  a  well-established  branch 
of  medicine  and  an  indispensable  ally  of  pediatrics, 
with  as  wide  a  field  as  that  of  the  adult  discipline. 

It  has  also  shared  somewhat  in  the  unfortunate 
popularity  of  psychiatry  in  general — in  vivid  con- 
trast to  popular  attitudes  only  a  few  decades  ago. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  change  of  attitude  is 
of  course  wholesome  and  gratifying. 

G«ne*ic  of  Schizophrenia.  This  most  discussed  and 
dreaded  form  of  mental  illness  was  early  held  to 
be  essentially  a  psychosis  of  adolescence,  and  in 
particular  of  the  pubertal  period;  and  it  is  true  thai 
conspicuous  overt  signs  do  often  first  appear  at  that 
time.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  beginnings  of 
this  disorder  have  been  pushed  further  and  further 
back  into  early  childhood.  In  a  notable  contribution 
Kanner  (Am.  /.  Orthopsychiat..  July,  1949)  de- 
scribes a  condition  observed  by  him  in  55  children 
within  their  first  two  years  of  life  and  which  he  has 
called  "earlv  infantile  autism." 

It  is  characterized  by  a  profound  withdrawal 
from,  and  emotional  isolation  from,  other  persons 
including  paients;  preoccupation  with,  ana  affec- 
tionate relation  to,  inanimate  objects;  no  impair- 
ment of  intelligence;  a  tendency  to  mutism,  or  the 
use  of  a  distorted  kind  of  language,  that  does  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  communication.  This  condi- 
tion is  a  well-established  clinical  picture  and  has 
been  recognized  by  many  observers.  It  represents 
apparently  the  earliest  phase  of  schizophrenia  and 
may  be  demonstrable  within  the  first  year.  While 
the  syndrome  shows  certain  distinctive  features  it 
cannot  at  any  rate  be  differentiated  from  childhood 
schizophrenia. 

Kanner  has  studied  the  parents  of  these  wee  pa- 
tients and  gives  a  remarkable  picture  of  familv  life 
that  is  pretty  regularly  met  with  and  that  clearly 
throws  light  on  the  origin  of  the  autistic  children  s 
behavior.  The  parents  are  usually  of  superior  in- 
telligence and  ability,  inclined  to  be  perfectionists, 
meticulous  in  observing  the  rules  of  health  and 
training  of  their  children,  but  sadly  lacking  the  one 
essential  ingredient  of  the  common  life  of  parent 
arid  child — emotional  warmth  and  demonstrative 
affection.  In  such  parents  the  hedonic  element  is 
poorly  developed.  In  their  relations  to  each  other 
as  well  as  to  their  children  they  are  cold  and  formal 
and  seem  to  take  pride  in  their  unemotional,  almost 
impersonal  attitudes.  Marriage  has  been  a  social 
convention  devoid  of  the  high  color  of  romance, 
and  the  advent  of  a  child  merely  an  incident  in  a 
life  preoccupied  with  other  interests. 

Such  a  domestic  situation  Kanner  calls  "a  mech- 
anization of  human  relationships."  To  this  situation 
certain  children  react  by  withdrawing  into  them- 
selves, seeking  solitude,  responding  negatively  to 
human  contacts  and  showing  apparent  incoherences 
of  speech  and  conduct — all  of  which  becoming 
fixed  as  habits  may  be  recognized  later  as  full- 
blown schizophrenia. 

The  detailed  observations  and  scrupulous  objec- 
tivity of  Kanner  and  his  judicial  evaluation  of  data 
contrast  with  another  type  of  child  study  that  has 
achieved  considerable  popularity  in  recent  years. 
On  the  latter  another  veteran  child  psychiatrist 
( Williams:  Med.  J.  Australia,  May  21,  1949)  com- 
ments quotably:  "The  acceptance  with  a  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  dogma  of  the  training  analyst  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  scientific  ob- 
jectivity. The  claims  of  satisfactory  results  of  the 
analysis  of  children  with  the  rigid  sexual  interpre- 
tation of  symbolism  in  behavior  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  proof  that  these  are  correct  interpreta- 
tions. They  may  rather  be  regarded  as  particularly 
impressive  fairy  tales." 
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An  excellent  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  past 
30  years  dealing  with  the  various  features  of  in- 
fant experience,  care,  and  training  as  determinants 
of  personality  development  is  furnished  by  Orlan- 
sky  (PsychoL  Bull,  January,  1949).  In  summary 
he  states:  "Our  conclusion  has  been  largely  nega- 
tive; and  we  have  been  led  to  substitute  a  theory 
which  emphasizes,  instead,  the  importance  of  con- 
stitutional factors  and  of  the  total  cultural  situation 
in  personality  formation;  the  importance  of  post- 
infantile  experience  is  also  indicated/' 

Somatic  and  Psychic  Relationship*.  The  term  "psy- 
chosomatic medicine"  has  attained  great  popular- 
ity, far  too  great,  in  the  judgment  of  many  clini- 
cians. It  has  encouraged  the  misleading  idea  of  a 
specialty  within  medicine,  and  this  idea  is  further 
promoted  when  special  psychosomatic  clinics  are 
created  within  a  hospital  setting  for  the  treatment 
of  selected  cases,  the  implication  being  that  the 
remaining  patients  in  the  hospital  are  ordinary 
medical  or  surgical  cases,  or  simply  somatic  types 
without  psychological  features  or  factors.  It  is  al- 
most like  saying  that  some  patients  are  merely  ma- 
chines or  automata  while  others  are  human  beings 
having  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  personality  patterns 
as  well  as  organs. 

The  rise  of  psychosomatic  doctrine  served,  how- 
ever, a  very  useful  purpose.  Beginning  with  Can- 
non's studies  of  the  physiology  of  the  emotions 
( Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear  and  Rage, 
2nd  Ed.,  1929;  "The  Role  of  Emotion  in  Disease," 
Ann.  In*.  Med.,  Vol.  9,  1936;  etc.),  it  directed  the 
attention  of  the  physician  to  both  the  mental  and 
physical  components  of  the  integrated  human  or- 
ganism rather  than  to  the  organic  side  alone.  The 
advent  of  bacteriology  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  developments  in  biochemistry  and  tissue  path- 
ology, had  focused  attention  all  but  exclusively 
upon  the  physical  machine.  Many  of  the  earlier 
physicians  had  a  broader  view.  As  long  ago  as  1884 
Jonathan  Hutchinson  had  complained  that  while 
our  forefathers  "were  accustomed  to  prescribe  for 
a  man's  temperament,  we  think  only  of  his  disease." 

The  twentieth  century  witnesses  a  return  swing 
of  the  pendulum  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  holis- 
tic concept  in  medicine.  But  insofar  as  psychoso- 
matics  poses  as  a  specialty,  tending  thus,  as  men- 
tioned above,  to  produce  a  schism  in  the  body  of 
medicine  it  renders  a  disservice. 

To  the  credit  of  the  newer  teachings  is  the  fact 
that  all  medical  disciplines  are  giving  increased 
attention  to  the  interrelations  and  reciprocal  influ- 
ences of  physical  and  mental  states.  In  previous 
editions  of  this  YEAH  BOOK  (1944,  1945,  1946) 
some  of  these  matters  have  been  discussed,  notably 
the  psychological  and  personality  factors  in  gastro- 
intestinal disorders,  arteriosclerosis  and  hyperten- 
sion, asthma,  arthritis,  and  in  conditions  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon,  the  oculist,  and  the 
dermatologist. 

Minor  psychosomatic  reactions  of  everyday  life 
follow  conditions  of  stress — circumstances  causing 
shock,  grief,  anxiety,  anger,  fear,  etc.  They  may  ap- 
pear as  cardiac,  gastric,  or  respiratory  symptoms, 
paresthesias,  excretory  disturbances,  or  disorders  of 
sleep.  Such  symptoms  are  purely  "functional"  or 

Ehysiological  and  normally  are  transitory.  Under  un- 
worable  conditions — overwhelming  or  prolonged 
stress,  or  personal  susceptibility — such  physiologi- 
cal reactions  may  continue,  become  habitual  or 
permanent,  and  result  eventually  in  structural 
changes. 

Lee  (Med.  J.  Australia,  Mar.  12,  1949)  draws 
attention  to  the  error  of  assuming  a  constant  syn- 
drome as  the  response  to  a  specific  etiological  stim- 


ulus. As  he  points  out,  the  reaction  varies  from  case 
to  case,  largely  the  result  of  varying  emotional  ten- 
sion. Physiological  activities,  especially  in  the  hol- 
low organs,  are  controlled  by  the  autonomic  nerv- 
ous system  and  are  normally  below  the  threshold  of 
consciousness.  Under  emotional  stress  they  may 
rise  to  the  level  of  consciousness  and  constitute 
symptoms  ("organ  awareness")  and  lead  to  need- 
less surgery. 

Lee  reports  that  in  his  experience  with  patients 
complaining  of  continued  abdominal  pain  and  who 
had  had  previous  operation,  in  not  more  than  one 
in  five  cases  was  the  earlier  operation  based  on 
sound  indications;  nor  did  it  relieve  the  symptom. 
Such  chronic  pain  was  usually  lateral  and  of  emo- 
tional origin.  The  author  remarks:  "The  abdomen 
is  the  sounding  board  of  the  emotions." 

Cook  (Southern  Med.  /.,  October,  1949)  con- 
tributes an  instructive  review  of  the  commoner 
gynecological  complaints  and  shows  that  in  many 
of  them  psychic  factors  play  an  important  part. 
Not  infrequently  ill-advised  maternal  influence  or 
suggestion  is  responsible.  Frigidity  is  not  a  natural 
attribute  but  may  be  a  cultural  artefact.  It  is  nearly 
always  due  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  woman  or 
the  unpleasant  behavior  of  her  husband.  Dread  of 
pregnancy  may  also  underlie  a  functional  frigidity. 
Pseudocyesis  (delusion  of  pregnancy)  is  of  course 
a  mental  state  and  may  arise  from  fear  of,  or  de- 
sire for,  pregnancy.  The  usual  signs  of  pregnancy 
are  present  and  disappear  if  the  patient  can  be 
convinced  as  to  her  true  condition.  Moderate  initial 
nausea  occurs  in  the  majority  of  pregnancies;  if 
excessive  and  persistent,  psychological  causes  must 
be  looked  for. 

Cook  takes  occasion  to  condemn  the  common 
tendency,  often  encouraged  by  doctors,  to  attiibute 
all  kinds  of  complaints  to  "female  trouble";  like- 
wise the  prevalent  habit  of  blaming  the  menopause 
for  sundry  ills  of  the  later  years.  Mild  sensory  and 
vasomotor  symptoms  are  normal  during  the  change 
of  life,  but  severe  irivalidism  must  be  traced  to 
other  causes,  including  the  traditional  but  un- 
founded belief  that  the  menopause  is  naturally  a 
time  of  trouble. 

Physiological  Psychiatry.  When  scientific  medicine 
at  length  rediscovered  the  biological  function  we 
call  the  mind  it  was  natural  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
The  advance  guard  made  a  great  deal  of  it,  some- 
times, in  their  zeal,  apparently  overlooking  the 
fact  that  man  now  had  a  body  as  well  as  a  mind. 
The  conservatives  of  course  clung  to  the  "organic" 
position.  There  has  been  much  noise  and  clatter 
between  these  two  points  of  view.  During  the  past 
few  years,  ^especially  in  the  United  States,  the  "psy- 
chogenists"  have  been  the  more  aggressively  vocal. 
But  as  psychic  activities  are  processes  of  life,  so 
mental  states  in  health  or  illness  become  matters  of 
biology;  and  latterly  a  tendency  is  manifest  to  a 
more  even  evaluation  of  the  psychological  and  or- 
ganic, with  more  lively  appreciation  of  the  physio- 
logical basis  of  psychiatry. 

This  point  of  view  is  well  summed  up  by  Ter- 
hune  (Am.  J.  Psychitt,  October,  1949).  He  re- 
views recent  physiological  studies  showing  the  tie- 
up  between  mental  states  and  bodily  and  brain 
changes,  indicating  that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the 
disorders  listed  in  the  standard  psychiatric  classifi- 
cation are  organic,  and  that  physiological  features 
are  now  recognized  in  such  so-called  functional 
disorders  as  schizophrenia  and  the  affective  psy- 
choses. Terhune  criticizes  any  "overemphasis  on 
psychodynamics  and  insufficient  consideration  of 
the  part  which  heredity,  constitutional,  and  physio- 
logical factors  must  play  in  child  psychiatry. 
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And  he  adds  that  "too  much  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  theoretical  psychodynamics  in  rear- 
ing children  is  producing,  among  the  educated,  a 
race  of  unnecessarily  guilty  mothers  and  angry  fa- 
thers, a  situation  which  in  itself  tends  to  disrupt 
families.  We  must  temper  our  psychological  expla- 
nations with  the  known  facts  that  genetics,  consti- 
tution, and  disease  processes  are  important  in  ex- 
plaining the  behavior  of  children  as  well  as  adults." 

With  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  physio- 
logical and  biochemical  studies  the  etiological  fron- 
tiers of  psychiatry  are  being  extended,  and  the 
number  of  mental  conditions  previously  regarded 
as  functional,  or  of  unknown  origin,  has  been  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  Among  many  such  investiga- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  promising  work  of  Cas- 
persson,  reported  in  his  Salmon  Memorial  Lectures 
for  1948  (Digest  N enrol,  and  Psychiat.,  January, 
1949).  By  means  of  a  special  technique  he  was 
able  to  demonstrate  variations  in  nerve-cell  metab- 
olism under  various  conditions  and  to  establish  the 
basic  importance  of  protein  metabolism  in  the 
growth,  reproduction,  and  function  of  all  living 
material.  Under  conditions  of  stress  nerve  cells 
show  great  decrease  in  protein  in  the  cytoplasm. 

On  the  basis  of  some  evidence  that  such  deple- 
tion may  be  present  in  mental  illness,  experimental 
work  with  the  drug  malononitrile  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  therapeutically  the  production  of  nu- 
cleoprotem  has  shown  some  encouraging  results 
(Hyderi  and  Hartclius:  Acta  Psychiat.  et  NeuroL, 
Supp.  58,  1948).  MacKinnon  et  al  (Am.  J.  Psy- 
chiat., March,  1949)  conducting  similar  experi- 
ments obtained  essentially  negative  results.  The 
subject  is  intriguing  and  calls  for  further  research. 

Viewing  the  whole  field  of  recent  research,  we 
are  entitled  to  hope  that  the  tide  is  turning  to  a 
more  scientifically  medical  conception  of  psychia- 
try as  we  stand  at  the  mid-twentieth  century. 

Shock  Therapies.  Over  the  world  the  use  of  shock 
therapy  in  various  forms  and  modifications  has  be- 
come so  prevalent  as  to  mark,  as  one  reporter  puts 
it,  an  epoch  in  psychiatry.  A  review  of  current 
views  and  practices  in  American  mental  hospitals 
and  clinics  is  presented  by  Jones  in  a  brochure 
published  by  tne  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  (May,  1949).  Of  359  hospitals  supplying 
information  302  (84  percent)  regularly  use  some 
form  or  forms  of  shock  therapy. 

Non-use  is  attributable  in  most  cases  to  lack  of 
facilities  or  of  trained  personnel.  Six  hospitals  (1.6 
percent)  expressed  hostile  or  sceptical  attitudes  to 
shock  treatment  based  on  the  belief  that  results  are 
doubtful  or  even  unfavorable,  on  the  aversion  to 
the  indiscriminate  use  or  abuse  of  the  method  that 
has  unquestionably  occurred  in  some  quarters,  and 
in  one  instance  on  a  one-sided  devotion  to  psycho- 
therapy. 

Of  the  hospitals  reporting,  34  had  each  given 
shock  therapy  to  more  than  2,300  patients,  and  90 
had  each  treated  more  than  1,000.  The  general  and 
amply  warranted  conclusion  is  that,  while  shock 
therapy  is  purely  empirical,  it  has  justified  itself 
and  in  selected  cases  and  under  suitable  controls 
should  be  used  until  better  methods  are  found. 

As  examples  of  results  Finiefs  (/.  Ment.  Sci., 
July,  1948),  reporting  on  563  cases  of  schizophre- 
nia treated  with  insulin  and/or  electroshock,  re- 
cords 37  percent  recoverias,  five  years  or  longer 
after  leaving  hospital,  as  against  14.1  percent  re- 
coveries among  446  control  cases.  The  average  stay 
in  hospital  of  the  untreated  cases  was  8.3  months, 
of  the  treated  cases  5  months. 

Speaking  specifically  of  electrical  treatment — the 
most  widely  used  form  of  shock  therapy — Hauser 


(LHs.  Nerv.  Syst.,  August,  1948)  concludes:  "Elec- 
troshock therapy  has  become  a  potent  instrumen- 
tality for  the  management  of  the  affective  reactions: 
it  has  produced  unexpected  remissions  and  clinical 
cures  in  the  schizophrenias;  it  has  alleviated  a  less- 
er number  of  the  obsessional  states;  it  has  been  of 
value  in  select  psychoneuroses  like  the  anhedonic 
states;  it  has  checked  many  suicidal  drives;  it  has 
replaced  restraint  and  the  danger  of  death  in  ma* 
niacal  excitement;  and  finally  it  has  kept  scores  of 
patients  out  of  state  hospitals."  Many  clinicians 
have  reached  similar  conclusions. 

While  the  usefulness  of  the  shock  therapies  is 
now  generally  conceded,  the  processes  by  which 
they  bring  about  their  beneficial  results  are  un- 
known. Here  the  question  of  etiology  is  involved, 
and  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  no-man's-lana 
between  the  "somatogenists"  and  the  "psychogen- 
ists."  Gordon  (Military  Surg.,  November,  1948) 
addressed  himself  to  this  inquiry  and  was  able  to 
collect  from  American  and  foreign  literature  50 
shock-therapy  theories — 27  somatogenic,  23  psy- 
chogenic. 

Some  of  these  theories  may  at  least  be  tenable 
hypotheses;  others,  particularly  among  the  psycho- 
genie  theories,  appear  as  fantastic  as  the  fantasies 
the  treatment  aims  to  cure.  The  facts  ( 1 )  that  nu- 
merous studies  have  demonstrated  the  physiologi- 
cal changes  associated  with  shock  therapy  and  (2) 
that  the  treatment  is  directed  to,  and  acts  primarily 
upon,  the  soma  would  seem  to  weight  the  possibil- 
ities on  the  side  of  the  somatogenic  hypotheses. 

Psychosurgery.  An  event  of  special  significance 
was  the  First  International  Congress  on  Psycho- 
surgery  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  August,  1948,  reported 
in  Med.  Contemp.  Lisb.y  August,  September,  Oc- 
tober, 1948.  The  entire  number  of  Adas  Luso- 
Espanolas  de  NeuroL  y  Psiauiatr.,  November,  1948, 
is  given  over  to  reporting  the  Congress  and  paying 
homage  to  Egas  Moniz,  the  originator  of  prefrontal 
leucotomy  (see  this  YEAR  BOOK,  1948).  At  the  In- 
ternational Congress,  delegates  from  20  countries 
reported  on  an  aggregate  of  some  8,000  cases.  The 
1949  Nobel  Prize  tor  medicine  was  awarded  jointly 
to  Moniz,  for  developing  the  new  surgical  tech- 
nique, and  to  Hess  (Zurich),  for  studies  on  the 
midbrain.  More  than  300  papers,  dealing  with  vari- 
ious  forms  of  brain  surgery  for  the  relief  of  severe 
mental  disorders,  were  published  during  1949. 

A  thorough  evaluation  of  lobotomy  with  review 
of  the  literature  is  offered  by  L.  C.  Kolb  (/.  Nerv. 
Ment.  Dis.,  August,  1949).  The  value  of  the  opera- 
tion for  certain  intractable  mental  disorders  seems 
to  be  well  established,  although  at  the  expense  of 
some  qualities  of  the  personality.  The  thesis  is  that 
the  gain  outweighs  the  loss.  Fuller  and  longer  fol- 
low-up statistics  are  needed. 

Mettler  (N.Y.  State  J.  Med.9  Oct.  1,  1949)  sub- 
mits a  severely  critical  discussion  of  psychosurgery, 
insists  on  more  rigid  criteria  in  selection  of  cases 
and  evaluation  of  results,  and  condemns  operation, 
e.g.,  the  simpler  procedure  of  transorbital  lobot- 
omy, by  any  other  than  a  qualified  neurosurgeon. 
He  calls  to  mind  a  guiding  principle  in  medicine, 
"nihil  nocere"  — CLARENCE  B.  FARRAR 

PSYCHOLOGY.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  great 
progress  in  the  field  of  social  psychology.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  social  psychologist,  mental  dis- 
order is  both  the  result  and  the  cause  of  a  disturb- 
ance in  interpersonal  relations.  The  person  is  al- 
leged to  be  a  function  of  the  interpersonal  medium 
into  which  he  is  born,  and  in  which  medium  he 
lives  out  his  life,  never  escaping  from  it  for  an  in- 
stant. 
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The  death  of  Dr.  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  on  Jan. 
15,  1949,  marks  an  epoch  in  psychiatry  as  the  op- 
erational study  of  interpersonal  relations.  Dr.  Sulli- 
van was  a  kind  of  meeting  ground  for  many  hereto- 
fore separate  trends  in  psychology:  he  was  a  prod- 
uct of  the  American  school  of  William  Alanson 
White  and  Adolf  Meyer,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
offer  an  operational  statement  of  the  social  psy- 
chological theory  of  r61e- taking  of  George  H.  Mead; 
he  was  deeply  influenced  and  yet  not  dominated 
by  the  classical  psychoanalytical  doctrines. 

Dr.  Sullivan  integrated  a  theory  of  symbol  func- 
tioning with  field"  theory;  he  put  forth  a  theory  of 
individual  development  according  to  which  the 
stages  are  determined  not  so  much  by  biological 
maturation  as  by  interpersonal  achievement  and 
competence  in  human  relatedness.  His  most  out- 
standing achievement  was  in  placing  the  schizo- 
phrenic within  the  realm  of  "curable"  psychoses. 
A  memorial  was  held  in  his  honor  in  New  York 
City  on  May  17,  1949,  at  which  Dr.  Brock  Chis- 
holm,  director  general  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization, Dr.  Clara  Thompson,  and  Dr.  Erich  Fromm 
were  the  speakers. 

Bibliography.  Conceptions  of  Modern  Psychiatry, 
Harry  Stack  Sullivan  (William  Alanson  White  Psy- 
chiatric Foundation,  1947);  Oedipus,  Myth  and 
Complex,  Patrick  Mullahy  (Hermitage,  1949);  A 
Study  of  Interpersonal  Relations:  New  Contribu- 
tions to  Psychiatry,  ed.  by  Patrick  Mullahy  (Her- 
mitage, 1949). 

G«netic  Psychology.  During  1949,  research  contin- 
ued the  basic  task  of  genetic  psychology:  the 
description  of  the  differentiation  of  new  structures 
in  the  crowing  organism,  and  the  discovery  of  basic 
principles  which  will  provide  understanding  and 
make  possible  the  control  and  modification  of  de- 
velopment. Here,  as  in  other  branches  of  psychol- 
ogy, 1949  saw  a  growing  use  of  the  multidiscipli- 
nary  approach  which  employs  the  findings  of  soci- 
ology, anthropology,  biology,  physiology — in  short, 
of  any  type  of  investigation  which  yields  data  on 
development. 

One  of  the  main  areas  of  interest  was  that  deal- 
ing with  the  effects  of  infant  care  on  adult  per- 
sonality. The  sovereign  importance  of  the  experi- 
ences of  infancy  and  early  childhood  was  upheld 
by  Freud,  who  stressed  the  significance  of  the 
sucking,  excretory,  and  genital  functions,  making 
them  the  basis  of  his  characterology.  Many  anthro- 
pologists having  a  similar  orientation  maintain  that 
feeding  techniques,  toilet  training,  etc.,  are  crucial 
determinants  of  the  characteristics  a  child  will  have 
when  he  becomes  an  adult. 

In  his  article,  "Infant  care  and  personality," 
Harold  Orlansky,  of  the  Anthropology  Department 
of  Yale  University,  considers  some  of  the  empirical 
data  from  experimental  and  anthropological  studies 
of  child  care.  His  conclusion  concerning  the  theory 
that  child  care  determines  adult  personality  is 
largely  negative.  In  place  of  the  psychoanalytic 
formulation  he  suggests  a  point  of  view  which  lays 
emphasis  on  both  constitutional  factors  and  the 
total  cultural  situation. 

Bibliography.  Orlansky,  H.  "Infant  Care  and  Per- 
sonality7' (Psych.  Bull,  1949:  46,  1-48);  Personali- 
ty in  Nature,  Society,  and  Culture,  ed.  by  Clyde 
Kluckhohn  and  Henry  A.  Murray  (Knopf,  1949). 

Physiological  Psychology.  This  discipline,  which 
has  as  its  aim  the  discovery  of  the  physiological 
correlates  of  behavior,  is  working  toward  a  more 
adequate  synthesis  of  the  laws  or  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  laws  of  behavior.  Such  a  synthesis  is, 
of  course,  dependent  not  only  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  neurophysiological  techniques,  which  will 


make  possible  the  direct  observation  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  also  upon  a  satisfactory  description  of 
behavior. 

The  present  trend  in  neurology  seems  to  involve 
the  replacement  of  the  somewhat  elusive  "nervous 
energy"  concept  with  the  notion  of  the  "amount  of 
information"  carried  by  neural  structures.  This  con- 
cept has  been  defined  by  Shannon  and  Wiener  as 
the  number  of  decisions  among  equally  likely  al- 
ternatives that  must  be  made  in  order  to  select  the 
actual  message  sent  from  the  set  of  all  possible 
messages  which  might  have  been  sent. 

Analogies  between  the  human  nervous  system 
and  electronic  feed-back  mechanisms,  such  as  radar 
anti-aircraft  directors,  suggest  that  both  operate  on 
essentially  the  same  principles.  The  electronic  de- 
vices may  provide  techniques  for  the  study  of 
thinking  and  perception.  If  the  analogy  can  be 
demonstrated  rigorously,  it  will  be  possible  to  ex- 
plain "purposive"  behavior  in  mechanical  terms. 
Such  an  explanation  would  resolve  the  consider- 
able difficulties  which  psychology  has  had  with 
this  particular  concept.  However,  the  ultimate 
union  of  physiology  and  psychology  is  still  far  dis- 
tant; the  present  tendency  is  toward  independent 
cultivation  of  the  two  subject  matters,  in  the  belief 
this  is  the  most  effective  procedure  at  the  present 
time. 

Although  there  is  considerable  disagreement  on 
the  point,  many  psychologists  feel  that  at  this  stage 
of  inquiry  the  use  of  neurological  concepts  in  the 
explanation  of  behavior  is  unwarranted  since  it  in- 
volves the  reference  of  directly  observed  facts 
about  behavior  to  facts  about  the  nervous  system 
which  are  usually  only  inferred.  The  present  rela- 
tion of  psychology  and  physiology  is  effectively  one 
of  cooperative  independence:  the  discovery  by 
psychologists  of  certain  types  of  behavior  may  di- 
rect the  investigations  of  physiologists  of  the  cor- 
relative structures  in  the  nervous  system;  similarly, 
the  discovery  of  certain  neural  processes  may  give 
direction  to  the  psychologists'  inquiry. 

Bibliography.  Wiener,  N.  Cybernetics  (John  Wi- 
ley, 1948). 

Psych osurgory.  In  1949,  there  has  been  intensive 
research  in  the  application  of  pharmacological, 
electrical,  and  surgical  techniques  to  the  treatment 
of  behavior  disorders.  In  most  of  these  types  of 
therapy  there  is  as  yet  no  adequate  theoretical  base 
to  account  for  the  transformations  of  personality 
structure  which  they  achieve;  their  use  is  justifiea 
on  the  pragmatic  ground  that  cures  are  effected. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
theoretical  explanations  will  eventually  be  pro- 
vided by  the  work  of  biologists  and  neurophysiolo- 
gists;  they  will  then  provide  a  means  of  refining 
existing  techniques  for  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness. 

The  results  of  an  extensive  research  program  are 
given  in  the  Columbia-Greystone  report  on  the  ef- 
fects of  selective  partial  ablation  of  the  frontal  cor- 
tex on  cases  of  dementia  praecox,  involutional  psy- 
chosis, and  manic-depressive  psychosis  originally 
diagnosed  as  incurable.  The  project  attempted  to 
discover  whether  technically  improved  and  less 
drastic  neurosurgical  approaches  to  the  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill  would  yield  results  as  satisfac- 
tory as  those  obtained  by  lobotomy.  Answers  were 
sought  to  the  problem  of  the  possible  mechanisms 
of  improvement  and  the  possible  functions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  frontal  cortex. 

The  personality  structure  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  patients  were  determined  both  before 
and  after  removal  of  various  areas  of  die  frontal 
cortex.  A  detailed  program  of  testing  and  clinical 
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observation  was  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  cases 
treated,  the  testing  methods  employed  indicated 
that  no  permanent  psychological  defect  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  operation.  Some  evidence  was 
found  that  certain  areas  in  the  frontal  cortex  were 
associated  with  certain  kinds  of  behavior,  but  the 
cases  studied  did  not  permit  a  definite  conclusion 
on  this  point. 

Results  from  the  milder  technique  of  partial  ab- 
lation compared  favorably  with  those  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  more  drastic  lobotomy  operation. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  were  improved  by  the 
treatments;  there  were,  however,  many  difficulties 
of  adjustment  when  the  patients  returned  to  their 
former  homes.  Because  of  the  social  stigma  of  men- 
tal illness  many  discharged  patients  had  difficulty 
in  finding  work;  often  personal  troubles  were  cre- 
ated by  their  being  unwanted  by  their  relatives. 
This  indicates  the  need  for  a  program  of  rehabili- 
tation which  includes  psychotherapeutic  aid  for 
the  patient  and  an  indoctrination  of  his  family  in 
ways  of  handling  the  problems  brought  about  by 
his  return. 

Bibliography.  Selective  Partial  Ablation  of  the 
Frontal  Cortex  (Paul  Hoeber  Press,  1949). 

New  Books.  In  Resolving  Social  Conflicts,  pub- 
lished posthumously,  Kurt  Lewin  applies  his  psy- 
chological "field  theory"  to  social  conflicts  and 
problems  of  industry.  He  demonstrates  that  all  mi- 
nority problems  are  the  same  in  type,  and  amenable 
to  scientific  understanding  and  resolution. 

In  Emergent  Human  Nature:  A  Symbolic  Field 
Interpretation  (Knopf,  1949),  Walter  Coutu  brings 
together  concepts  from  Mead,  Lewm,  and  Sullivan. 
He  develops  a  theory  of  "selectors"  and  of  man  as 
a  "selector  system  "He  proposes  the  term  and  con- 
cept "tinsit"  ("tendency-in-situation")  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  the  dualism  of  organism-environ- 
ment. 

Erich  Fromm  in  Man  -for  Himself  (Rinehart, 
1947)  posits  a  proper  self-love  (self-respect)  as  the 
basis  of  all  respect  for  others.  He  continues  the 
attempt  made  in  his  Escape  from  Freedom  to 
ground  ethics  in  human  nature  and  not  in  authori- 
tarian and  heteronomous  standards  and  figures. 
Theodore  Reik's  Listening  with  the  Third  Ear  (Far- 
rar-Strauss,  1948)  maintains  that  the  therapist  lis- 
tens to  the  patient  with  a  kind  of  third  car  with 
which  he  hears  between  the  words.  Reik  also  pub- 
lished in  1949  his  autobiography  Fragment  of  a 
Great  Confession  (Farrar- Strauss). 

Notable  Events  in  1949.  The  National  Mental 
Health  Association  awarded  its  prize  for  Psychi- 
atric Aide  of  the  Year  to  Roland  Brand  for  his  work 
in  eliminating  restraints  on  a  disturbed  ward.  Al- 
bert Deutsch  received  the  Lasker  Award  for  out- 
standing service  in  promoting  the  cause  of  mental 
health.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  was  held  at  Denver,  Colo.  A 
Mental  Health  Film  Board  was  established  for  the 
making  and  distribution  of  films  on  mental  health. 
A  school  for  the  training  of  psychiatric  aides  was 
established  as  part  of  the  Menningcr  Foundation. 
An  inspection  of  mental  hospitals  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Central  Inspection  Board  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association. 
— ROBERT  N.  BERHYMAN  and  JOHN  M.  CUDDIHY 

PUBLIC  FINANCE.  Reversing  the  trend  of  the  previ- 
ous two  vears,  the  fiscal  year  1949  showed  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  amounting  to 
$1,800  million,  as  contrasted  with  surpluses  of  $8,- 
400  million  in  1948  and  $754  million  in  1947.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1950,  a  deficit  of 
$5,500  million  was  estimated,  the  expenditures  be- 


ing the  greatest  ever  recorded  in  any  peacetime 
year.  These  large  deficits  during  a  period  of  almost 
unprecedented  prosperity  were  accounted  for  by 
a  combination  of  reduced  receipts,  mainly  resulting 
from  the  lower  tax  rates  established  by  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1948,  and  increased  outlays,  primarily 
in  connection  with  national  defense  and  foreign 
aid. 

As  in  all  recent  years,  the  budgets  of  1949  and 
1950  were  dominated  by  expenditures  for  paying 
the  cost  of  past  wars,  carrying  on  the  "cold  war, 
and  strengthening  the  national  defense  against  fu- 
ture contingencies.  Outlays  for  the  military  estab- 
lishments, foreign  aid,  veterans'  benefits,  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  and  atomic  research  and  de- 
velopment absorbed  78  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
expenditures  in  1949  and  an  estimated  75  percent 
in  the  fiscal  vear  1950.  Substantial  increases  were 
also  recorded  in  outlays  for  agriculture,  especially 
for  support  of  prices  of  farm  commodities. 

With  the  economic  recession  in  the  first  half  of 
1949,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  decline  in 
employment,  production  and  profits,  hopes  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  in  the  near  future  vanished.  In 
his  mid-year  Economic  Report,  President  Truman 
pointed  out  that  "we  cannot  expect  to  achieve  a 
budget  surplus  in  a  declining  national  economy." 
The  difficulties  of  accomplishing  this  aim  even  in 
a  period  of  rising  or  stable  income  were  brought 
out  in  bold  relief  oy  the  budget  of  1950. 

Budget  Receipts.  Budget  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year 
1949  totaled  $38,200  million  and  were  almost  $4,- 
000  million  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This 
reduction  was  accounted  for  mainly  by  a  decline 
of  over  $3,000  million  in  individual  taxes  caused  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1948,  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  over  the  President's  veto.  Receipts  from 
the  income  tax  on  individuals,  the  principal  source 
of  government  revenue,  amounted  to  $17,900  mil- 
lion in  1949  as  compared  with  $21,000  million  in 
1948,  while  estate  and  gift  taxes  brought  in  an- 
other $797  million.  Other  important  factors  in  the 
reduced  receipts  in  1949  were  a  decline  in  proceeds 
from  sales  of  surplus  property  of  $1,340  million 
and  an  increase  of  $566  million  in  refunds  of  taxes. 

Because  of  the  record  level  of  corporate  profits 
in  1948,  direct  taxes  on  corporations  increased  by 
almost  $1,400  million  in  1949,  reaching  a  total  of 
nearly  $11,600  million.  Excise  and  employment 
taxes,  exceeding  $10,000  million,  were  slightly 
larger  than  in  1948. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1950,  budget  receipts,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  estimates,  were  $37,800  million, 
about  $500  million  less  than  in  1949.  Most  of  the 
decline  was  accounted  for  by  corporation  taxes.  Re- 
flecting the  continued  high  levels  of  employment 
and  income,  direct  taxes  on  individuals  were  esti- 
mated at  about  the  same  as  the  1949  total.  Em- 
ployment taxes  went  up  an  estimated  $561  million, 
mainly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  tax  rate  for  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  from  1  to  1%  percent, 
effective  Jan.  1,  1950.  Miscellaneous  receipts  con- 
tinued the  decline  recorded  since  1947,  reflecting 
principally  the  drop  in  sales  of  surplus  property 
originally  acquired  for  war  purposes.  Tax  refunds 
declined  considerably,  mainly  because  the  1949  re- 
funds were  especially  high  due  to  the  retroactive 
features  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948. 

The  budget  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  major  classifications,  for  the  fiscal  years  1948 
to  1950  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Budget  Expenditures.  Budget  outlays  in  the  fiscal 
year  1949  totaled  $40,057  million,  a  rise  of  $6,266 
million  over  1948.  The  principal  increases  took 
place  in  the  national  military  establishment,  the 
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expenditures  of  which  rose  by  $1,900  million;  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  with  increased 
outlays  of  $1,800  million;  foreign  aid,  $1,700  mil- 
lion, and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  $409  mil- 
lion. For  the  1950  budget,  outlays  were  estimated 
at  $3,200  million  more  than  in  1949.  National  de- 
fense accounted  for  almost  a  third  of  the  increase, 
and  most  of  the  other  major  items,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  international  affairs,  also  showed  substantial 
rises. 

TABLE  1—  BUDGET  RECEIPTS 
(In  millions) 


1948 

1949 

1950* 

Direct  taxes  on  individuals 

.$21,896 

$18,726 

$18,668 

Direct  taxes  on  corporations 

10,174 

11,554 

11,175 

Excise  taxes 

7,402 

7,551 

7,631 

Employment  taxes 

2,306 

2,487 

3,048 

Customs 

422 

384 

375 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

.     3,809 

2,072 

1,288 

Deduct: 

Appropriation  to  Federal 

old- 

age  trust  fund 

1,616 

1,690 

2,245 

Refunds  of  receipts 

2,272 

2.838 

2,177 

Total  budget  receipts 

.$42,211 

$38,246 

$37,763 

•  Estimated. 

Expenditures  for  national  defense,  which  ab- 
sorbed 30  percent  of  total  outlays  in  1949,  consti- 
tuted by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  budget.  In  1950 
the  estimated  $13,100  million  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose made  up  the  same  proportion  of  the  total 
budget.  The  principal  item  in  the  outlays  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  1949  was  $4,400  million 
for  pay  and  support  of  active-duty  military  per- 
sonnel, while  a  further  increase  was  scheduled  for 
1950. 

This  reflected  mainly  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  regular  and  reserve  personnel  on  full-time  active 
duty  from  1,394,000  on  Mar.  31,  1948,  to  1,547,000 
at  the  end  of  1949.  In  addition,  in  October,  1949, 
there  were  860,000  reserves  receiving  drill  pay. 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities cost  $3,400  million  in  1949  and  an  esti- 
mated $3,200  million  in  1950,  while  aircraft  pro- 
curement, which  took  $1,230  million  in  1949,  was 
budgeted  at  $1,656  million  for  1950. 


International  affairs  and  finance,  which  repre- 
sents mainly  the  various  foreign  aid  programs,  in- 
creased from  $4,800  million  in  1948  to  $6,500  mil- 
lion in  1949  and  was  scheduled  to  decline  to  $6,- 
000  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  principal 
item  in  this  classification  was  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program  and  allied  programs,  for  which  some- 
what over  $4,000  million  was  spent  in  1949  and  a 
similar  amount  in  1950.  Aid  to  occupied  areas, 
principally  Germany  and  Japan,  absorbed  $1,349 
million  in  1949,  but  the  item  was  reduced  in  1950 
due  to  the  fact  that  responsibility  for  economic  aid 
to  Western  Germany  was  transferred  from  the 
Army  to  the  EGA.  Other  large  outlays  under  this 
heading  in  1949  were  $289  million  for  Greek- 
Turkish  aid,  $125  million  for  assistance  to  China 
and  $197  million  for  Philippine  aid. 

Veterans1  Benefits  and  Public  Welfare.  Expenditures 
for  veterans'  services  and  benefits,  amounting  to 
$6,700  million  in  1949,  comprised  a  sixth  of  the 
1949  budget  and  approximately  the  same  share  of 
the  1950  estimate.  These  large  outlays  are  account- 
ed for  primarily  by  the  new  readjustment  benefits 
provided  for  veterans  of  World  War  II,  as  well  as 
oy  the  increased  services  and  benefits  to  veterans 
generally. 

The  largest  item  in  1949  was  $2,700  million  for 
education  and  training  in  school,  job  and  farm 
training  courses.  Under  these  programs,  1,986,000 
veterans  were  receiving  benefits,  including  about 
820,000  in  schools  below  the  college  level,  particu- 
larly trade  and  vocational  institutions.  For  pensions 
and  compensation  payments  almost  $2,200  million 
was  spent  in  1949,  slightly  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  a  little  less  than  the  amount  budg- 
eted for  1950.  Nearly  3  million  individuals  and 
families  were  recipients  of  such  payments. 

Unemployment  and  self-employment  allowances 
declined  from  $677  million  in  1948  to  $510  million 
in  1949,  with  less  than  a  third  of  that  amount  esti- 
mated for  1950.  This  decrease  was  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  under  the  terms  of  the  "GI  Bill/' 
discharged  veterans  remained  eligible  for  allow- 
ances for  only  two  years  after  date  of  discharge. 
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About  400,000  veterans  received  payments  in  1949 
and  75,000  in  1950. 

The  outlays  for  social  welfare,  health  and  se- 
curity in  the  Federal  budget  amounted  to  $1,900 
million  in  1949,  slightly  more  than  the  1948  total, 
and  an  estimated  $2,300  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  Under  the  various  programs,  approximately 
2,700,000  aged  people  and  1,500,000  dependent 
children  were  receiving  public  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion, 1,900,000  aged  persons  and  800,000  children 
and  their  mothers  received  survivors  benefits  un- 
der the  old-age  and  survivors  system. 

The  amount  spent  for  public  assistance  was  $922 
million  in  1949.  This  sum,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude the  disbursements  made  from  the  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Railroad  Retirement,  and 
Federal  Employe  Retirement  trust  funds.  Benefit 
payments  from  the  old-age  fund  amounted  to  $660 
million  in  1949  and  from  the  railroad  retirement 
fund  $579  million.  The  public  assistance  program 
consists  largely  of  grants  to  the  states,  the  Federal 
Government  taking  care  of  somewhat  more  than 
half  of  the  total  payments  made  by  state  and  local 
governments  to  the  needy  aged,  the  blind,  and  de- 
pendent children.  Promotion  of  public  health  ab- 
sorbed expenditures  of  $161  million  in  1949. 

Expenditures  for  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment amounted  to  $282  million  in  1949,  an  in- 
crease of  $200  million  over  1948,  and  were  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $1,000  million  in  1950.  The 
bulk  of  the  outlays  represent  purchases  of  mort- 
gages by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
to  support  the  private  mortgage  market  The  Cor- 
poration, however,  will  subsequently  be  reimbursed 
for  these  expenditures  either  through  collections  or 
the  sale  of  mortgages  to  private  institutions.  Under 
the  public  housing  piogram,  $42  million  was  spent 
for  low-rent  and  war  housing  in  J949  and  $118 
million  was  scheduled  for  1950.  In  addition,  the 
RFC  was  authorized  to  loan  $62  million  to  pre- 
fabricators,  builders  and  housing  cooperatives  in 
1950. 

Agriculture,  Natural  Resources  and  Transport.  One 
of  the  largest  increases  in  the  budget  was  for  agri- 
cultural aid,  the  expenditures  for  which  increased 
from  $574  million  in  1948  to  $2,500  million  in 

1949  and  an  estimated  $2,700  million  in  1950.  The 
principal  item  comprised  net  outlays  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  amounting  to  $1,600 
million  in  1949. 

Tin's  was  the  first  year  since  before  the  war  that 
government  price  supports  resulted  in  large  cash 
expenditures  and  the  accumulation  of  loans  and 
inventories  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation.  The 
funds  were  spent  largely  for  purchases  of  corn  and 
cotton,  with  smaller  outlays  for  peanuts,  rice,  to- 
bacco, milk  and  milk  products,  potatoes,  beans, 
cottonseed,  linseed  oil  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  large  expansion  in  purchases  was  accounted 
for  by  the  decline  in  farm  prices,  due  in  part  to  the 
reduction  in  the  abnormally  large  demand  from 
abroad  created  by  the  crop  shortages  during  the 
war  and  the  first  postwar  years.  Other  important 
items  for  agricultural  assistance  in  1949  included 
$305  million  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, $182  million  for  conservation,  and  $177 
million  for  development  and  improvement  pro- 
grams. Most  of  the  programs  were  expanded  in  the 

1950  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  heading  "natural  resources,"  $1.500 
million  was  spent  in  1949,  as  against  $1,100  million 
in  1948  and  $1,800  million  estimated  for  1950.  In 
1949  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  spent  $621 
million  of  the  total,  mainly  for  national  defense 


purposes.  For  navigation,  flood  control,  reclama- 
tion, power  development  and  similar  projects,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  received  $401  million 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  $240  million.  De- 
velopment of  forest  resources  took  $66  million, 
mineral  resources  $42  million,  the  Bonneville,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  and  other  Southern  power  systems 
$56  million,  fish  and  wild  life  resources  $18  million, 
and  recreational  developments  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  connection  with  the  181  national 
park  areas,  $19  million. 

Transportation  and  communication  development 
absorbed  $1,600  million  in  1949,  an  increase  of  al- 
most $400  million  over  1948,  and  was  estimated 
at  $1,900  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  larg- 
est item  under  this  category  was  the  deficit  of  the 
postal  service,  amounting  to  $530  million  in  1949. 
The  program  of  highway  development  under  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  cost  $414  million,  outlays 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  for  promotion  of  the 
merchant  marine  $122  million,  provision  of  navi- 
gation aids  and  facilities  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Coast  Guard  $292  million,  and  promotion 
of  aviation  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
$143  million. 

General  government  expenditures,  covering  the 
legislative  and  judicial  departments,  financial  man- 
agement, and  the  numerous  government  adminis- 
trative services  and  programs,  amounted  to  $1,170 
million  in  1949,  a  decline  of  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion from  1948,  and  were  budgeted  at  $1,223  mil- 
lion for  1950.  The  largest  outlays  were  those  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  collection  of  taxes  and 
customs  duties  and  debt  management,  amounting 
to  $343  million.  Government  payments  towards  the 
civilian  employes'  general  retirement  system 
amounted  to  $224  million,  and  property  manage- 
ment, mainly  under  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, cost  $169  million. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $5,400 
million  in  1949  and  to  $5,200  million  in  1948,  ab- 
sorbing 13  percent  of  total  expenditures  in  the  for- 
mer year.  The  principal  budget  expenditures  in  the 
fiscal  years  1948  to  1950  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2— BUDGET  EXPENDITURES 

(In  millions) 


19A8 

1940 

I960* 

National  defense                              $10,961 

$11,914 

$13,148 

Veterans'  services  and  benefits          6,567 

6,669 

6,905 

International  affairs  and  finance        4,782 

6,462 

5,964 

Social  welfare,  health  and  security     1  ,869 

1,907 

2,297 

Housing  and  community  develop- 

ment                                                     82 

282 

1,006 

Education  and  general  research               63 

70 

125 

Agriculture  and   agricultural   re- 

sources                                                  674 

2,512 

2,671 

Natural  resources  not  primarily 

agricultural                                        1  ,090 

1,512 

1,845 

Transportation  and  communica- 

tion                                                  1,224 

1,622 

1,894 

Finance,  commerce  and  industry.          88 

120 

225 

Labor                                          .            183 

193 

219 

General  government                            1  ,499 
Interest  on  the  public  debt             .     5,188 

1,170 
5,352 

1,223 
5,725 

Reserve  for  contingencies 

50 

Adjustment  to  daily  Treasury 

statement  basis                                —388 

4-272 

Total  budget  expenditure*            33,791 

40,057 

43,297 

Excess  of  budget  expenditures  ... 
Excess  of  budget  receipts  .              .     8,419 

1,811 

5,533 

'Estimated 

Th«  Public  D.bt.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949  the 
gross  public  debt  increased  by  $478  million,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  decline  of  nearly  $6,000  million  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  As  of  June  30,  1949,  the 
debt  amounted  to  $252,770  million,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  year  it  had  increased  to  $257,000  million.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1949  the  marketable  debt  was  re- 
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duced  by  $5,245  million,  the  largest  decline  being 
in  Treasury  notes.  This  reduction  was  made  pos- 
sible largely  through  net  sales  of  savings  bonds 
amounting  to  $3,000  million  and  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  special  securities  to  Federal 
trust  accounts  to  the  amount  of  $2,564  million.  As 
of  the  end  of  October,  1949,  the  interest  on  the  out- 
standing public  debt  amounted  to  2.22  percent. 
The  composition  of  the  outstanding  public  debt  as 
of  Oct.  31,  1948,  and  1949  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3—  PUBLIC  DEBT  OUTSTANDING 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


$  12.600 
26000 
7,100 
.   112.200 


4,500 

54000 

1,800 

61.200 


Marketable  OUioations 
Treasury  bills 
Certificates  of  indebtedness 
Treasury  notes 
Treasury  and  other  bonds   . 

Total  marketable  obligations 

Non-marketable  Obligations 
Treasury  savings  notes 
United  States  savings  bonds 
Treasury  and  other  bonds 

Total  non-marketable  obligations 
Total  public  issues 

Special  Issues* 

Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Trust  Fund . 

Government  Life  Insurance  Fund 
National  service  life  insurance  fund 
Postal  Savings  System 
Railroad  retirement  account 
Unemployment  trust  f  u  nd 
Miscellaneous   . 

Total  special  issues                            .  31,200 

Total  Interest-bearing  debt  250,300 

Matured  and  non-interest-bearing  debt.  2,200 

Total  gross  public  debt           .  252,500 


The  Federal  debt  at  the  end  of  1949  : 


October  fit 
1948  1949 


$  12.300 

30,200 

3.600 

109,300 


157,900    155.400 


7,300 

56.700 

1,700 

65.700 


.  219.100    221,100 


3.100 

8,000 
1,300 
7,000 
1,900 
1,700 
7,500 
700 


3,600 

9,200 
1,300 
7,700 
1,900 
2,100 
7,000 
1,000 

33,800 

254,900 

1,900 

256,800 


tited 


The  Federal  debt  at  the  end  ot  194U  represented 
slightly  more  than  a  half  of  the  total  debt  of  the 
country,  public  and  private.  The  outstanding  debt 
of  state  and  local  governments  reached  a  new  high 
peak  of  $21,000  million  on  June  30,  1949,  showing 
an  increase  of  nearly  $2,200  million  in  a  year.  In 

TABLE  4— ESTIMATED  OWNERSHIP  OF  FEDERAL 

SECURITIES 
(In  millions  of  dollars') 


Commercial  banks                     .... 
Federal  Reserve  banks         

June  SO 
1948             1949 
$  64,600       S  63,200 
.     21,400           19,300 

Total  held  by  banks  
Individuals  a 
Insurance  companies 
Mutual  Savings  banks 
Other  corporations  and  associations 
State  and  local  governments 
U.S.  Government  investment  accounts 

Total  held  by  non-bank  investors 
Total  federal  securities  outstanding 

86,000 
67,000 
23,200 
12,000 
.     20,700 
7,800 
.     35,700 

82,500 
68,800 
20,900 
11,600 
22,500 
8,200 
38,300 

166,400 
252,400 

170,300 
252,800 

•  Includes  partnerships  and  personal  trust  accounts. 

its  debt  management,  the  Treasury  followed  the 
policy  of  issuing  government  securities  to  fit  the 
needs  of  various  types  of  investors.  Most  of  the  ob- 
ligations sold  to  commercial  banks  were  short-term, 
in  order  to  keep  the  banks  in  a  liquid  position, 
while  business  corporations  were  also  provided 
\vith  short-term  securities  for  the  temporary  in- 
vestment of  their  reserve  funds.  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  savings  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  pur- 
chased largely  securities  with  maturities  over  ten 
years.  The  principal  type  of  government  obliga- 
tions held  by  individuals  are  savings  bonds. 


The  estimated  ownership  of  Federal  securities  by 
the  various  groups  of  investors  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  years  1948  and  1949  is  indicated  in  Table  4. 
—  SAMUEL  S.  SHIPMAN 


PUBLIC  ROADS,  Bureau  of.  The  volume  of  construc- 
tion contracts  awarded  by  State  highway  depart- 
ments during  the  fiscal  year  1949  for  all  classes  of 
road  work,  both  Federal-aid  and  non-Federal, 
amounted  to  approximately  1,100  million  dollars, 
setting  a  new  high  record  for  contract  awards. 

The  dollar  value  of  projects  completed  during 
the  year  on  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
road  systems  surpassed  every  previous  year  in  the 
33-year  history  of  Federal  aid.  Improvements  were 
completed  on  21,031  miles  of  road  at  a  total  cost 
of  $762,913,434,  with  Federal  contributions 
amounting  to  $401,968,109,  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  18,222  miles  completed  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  at  a  cost  of  $583,081,746,  which  includ- 
ed Federal  funds  amounting  to  $310,271,707. 

Completed  work  comprised  6,485  miles  of  Fed- 
eral-aia  rural  primary  highways,  about  13,605 
miles  of  road  and  1,613  bridges  on  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary systems,  497  miles  of  highways  and  199 
bridges  in  urban  areas,  and  444  miles  of  miscel- 
laneous construction,  including  road  work  in  Fed- 
eral areas.  Since  the  war  nearly  50,000  miles  of 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  roads  have 
been  improved.  At  the  end  of  the  1949  fiscal  year, 
an  additional  21,243  miles  of  Federal-aid  highways 
costing  $1,409.697,000  were  under  construction  or 
had  been  approved  for  construction.  Most  of  the 
major  improvements  were  on  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  Highways. 

The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  abolished  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  and  transferred  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration to  the  newly  created  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, effective  July  1,  1949.  The  Public 
Roads  Administration  again  became  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  name  it  bore  from  July  1,  1918, 
to  July  1,  1939.  On  Aug.  20,  1949,  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  became  effective  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  became  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Commissioner  in  1949: 
Thomas  II.  MacDonald. 

PUERTO  RICO.  A  West  Indian  island,  forming  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States;  acquired  from  Spain 
through  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1898.  The  adjacent 
islands  of  Vieques,  Mona,  and  Culebra  are  in- 
cluded in  its  jurisdiction.  The  area  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  approximately  3,435  square  miles. 

Population.  As  of  July  1,  1949,  the  population  was 
estimated  at  2,180,314,  or  over  630  persons  per 
square  mile,  making  the  territory  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  agricultural  countries  in  the 
world.  Chief  cities:  San  Juan  (capital),  237,623 
inhabitants;  Ponce,  74,393;  Mayaguez,  62,051. 
The  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  in  1948  was 
40.9,  while  the  death  rate  per  1,000  population 
was  12.2. 

Education.  Enrollment  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  1949  was  446,520.  The  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  located  at  Rio  Piedras,  10  miles  from 
San  Juan,  had,  in  the  academic  year  1948-49,  a 
total  enrollment  of  11,024  students  including  eve- 
ning and  extension  courses. 

Production.  In  crop  year  1948-49  a  total  of  10,- 
998,200  short  tons  of  sugar  cane  were  ground 
yielding  1,278,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  210,- 
000  tons  of  refined  sugar.  The  tobacco  and  coffee 
crops  were  estimated  at  13,500  tons  and  11,450 
tons,  respectively. 

During  fiscal  year  1949,  1,814,000  proof  gallons 
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of  distilled  spirits  were  produced;  and  2,467,000 
barrels  of  cement  were  manufactured.  Production 
of  other  important  articles  was  as  follows:  cigars, 
66  million;  heavy  clay,  12,000  tons;  sanitary  ware, 
29,000  units;  and  glass  containers,  18,000  tons 
packed.  Electric  power  generated  during  fiscal 
year  1948-49  totaled  a  little  over  494  million  kilo- 
watt-hours, of  which  36.6  percent  was  generated 
by  water  and  63.4  percent  by  fuel. 

Trad*.  During  fiscal  year  1948-49,  exports  totaled 
$204.1  million,  of  which  sugar  and  molasses  com- 
prised 63  percent,  and  the  value  of  needlework, 
16.6  percent.  Imports  totaled  $350.3  million,  of 
which  93.1  percent  was  made  up  of  shipments 
from  the  United  States  and  the  balance  was  foreign 
trade. 

Finance.  Insular  Government  revenues  during  fis- 
cal year  1948-49  totaled  $206.8  million  from  all 
funds;  while  disbursements  amounted  to  $230.1 
million.  As  of  June  30,  1949,  total  bank  deposits 
to  all  private  and  government  accounts  amounted 
to  $244.4  million;  and  total  bank  loans,  $119.4 
million. 

Government.  The  executive  power  rests  with  the 
Governor,  who  since  1948,  is  elected  directly  by 
the  people.  Seven  heads  of  departments  form  the 
Governor's  Executive  Council.  Legislative  functions 
are  vested  in  a  Senate  of  19  members,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  39  members.  Puerto  Rico  is 
represented  in  the  United  States  Congress  by  a 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  elect- 
ed by  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years.  The  first 
governor  elected  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
inaugurated  in  January,  1949.  With  this  action 
Puerto  Rico  became  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
self-governing  part  of  the  United  States. 

Events,  1949.  The  year  1949  was  characterized  by 
the  increased  attention  being  directed  to  the  amel- 
ioration of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  Puer- 
to Rico.  Luis  Muiioz  Marin,  the  island's  first  elected 
native  Governor,  declared  that  the  expansion  of 
Puerto  Rico's  far-reaching  industrialization  program 
would  be  one  of  the  major  aims  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. The  program,  providing  for  tax  exemp- 
tion and  cheap  labor,  drew  international  attention. 
It  was  designed  particularly  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  all  workers,  thus  to  help  Puerto  Ricans  to 
reach  economic  self-sufficiency.  Already  41  new 
industries  have  been  opened,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  12-year  tax  exemption  plan  approved  by  the 
Insular  Legislature  in  1948. 

On  Tan.  3,  1949,  Puerto  Rico  dedicated  its  great 
Caonillas  Dam.  It  was  regarded  as  a  step  in  a 
power  system  which  will  be  a  hub  of  the  move- 
ment to  convert  the  island's  economy  from  agricul- 
tural to  industrial.  Antonio  Luchetti,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources  Author- 
ity, said  that  the  demand  for  industrial  power  had 
almost  doubled  since  1941.  The  long-range  plans 
also  involved  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  semi- 
arid  land,  about  25,000  acres,  in  Lajas  Valley. 
Caonillas  Dam,  nearly  250  feet  high,  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  50,000  acre  feet. 

Another  indication  of  the  new  movement  to- 
ward modernization  and  industrialization  for  this 
Caribbean  island  was  the  enormous  boom  in  hous- 
ing, the  biggest  in  Puerto  Rico's  history.  The  pro- 
gram included  $60  million  in  new  residential  con- 
struction under  the  sanction  of  the  FHA  and  about 
$20  million  in  commercial  building.  The  program, 
inspired  by  former  Gov.  Jesus  T.  Pinero,  is  de- 
signed to  remove  thousands  of  families  out  of  the 
slums  and  country  shacks.  A  10, 000- home  commu- 
nity was  begun  at  Puerto  Rico  by  L.  D.  Long, 
American  builder  and  engineer. 


To  encourage  tourist  trade,  aviation  facilities 
have  been  stepped  up  and  erection  of  deluxe  hotels 
is  encouraged  by  the  government  tax-exemption 
program.  On  Dec.  9,  1949,  the  opening  of  the  $6 
million  Caribe  Hilton  Hotel  was  celebrated.  The 
new  structure  was  declared  to  be  the  most  luxuri- 
ous hotel  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Another  indication  of  the  trend  to  improve  the 
island  was  the  renewed  interest  in  Puerto  Rico 
health  conditions.  Dr.  Antonio  Fernos-Isern,  the 
Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico  in  Wash- 
ington, pointed  out  at  a  conference  at  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  Association  that  2  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  have  been  living  under 
economic  conditions  far  worse  than  those  of  war- 
toni  Europe.  He  requested  additional  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aid  for  education  and  medical  facilities. 

An  American  Committee  on  Dependent  Terri- 
tories met  in  March  to  consider  the  case  of  Puerto 
Rican  independence  in  response  to  requests  made 
by  representatives  from  the  island.  The  question 
was  also  referred  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  an  opinion. 

PULITZER  PRIZES.  The  annual  awards  in  journalism 
and  letters,  established  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  World,  aic  awarded  by  the  trustees  of  Colum- 
bia University  on  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  School  of  Journalism  (Graduate)  at 
Columbia  University.  Awards  made  on  May  2, 
1949,  which  were  for  work  done  in  the  preceding 
year,  1948,  are  listed  below. 

Journalism.  Public  Service.  For  the  most  disinter- 
ested and  meritorious  public  service  rendered  by 
an  American  newspaper  during  the  year — $500 
gold  medal:  The  Nebraska  State  Journal  (Lincoln, 
Nebr. ),  for  its  successful  campaign  to  institute 
a  Presidential  preference  primary  election  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska.  The  primary,  held  seven  months 
before  the  national  election,  served  to  clarify  the 
major  issues  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  to  point 
up  the  hazards  and  inequalities  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  selecting  major  party  candidates  by  conven- 
tion. 

Reporting.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  re- 
porter's woik  during  the  year,  the  test  being  strict 
accuracy,  terseness,  the  preference  being  given  to 
news  stories  prepared  under  the  pressure  of  edition 
time,  that  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  profession 
of  journalism — $500: 

(International)  Price  Day,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
for  his  series  of  twelve  articles  entitled  "Experi- 
ment in  Freedom — India  and  Its  First  Year  of 
Independence."  His  articles  formed  part  of  a 
worldwide  study  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  Empire  in  a  changing  world. 

(Local)  Malcolm  Johnson,  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
for  his  series  of  twenty-four  articles  covering 
"Crime  on  the  Waterfront,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Sun  from  November  8  through  December  10, 
1948.  The  series  exposed  crime  and  racketeering 
on  the  New  Yoik  City  piers,  and  led  to  three  official 
investigations  by  municipal  authorities. 

Foreign  or  National  Correspondence.  For  distin- 
guished service  as  a  National  or  Foreign  corre- 
spondent during  the  year — $500:  (National)  C.  P. 
Trussell,  of  The  New  York  Times,  for  consistent 
excellence  in  covering  the  national  scene  from 
Washington. 

Editorial.  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness 
of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning  and  power 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  what  the  author  conr 
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ceives  to  be  the  right  direction— $500:  (Two 
awards)  John  H.  Crider,  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
and  Herbert  Elliston,  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Corf  eon.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  car- 
toonist's work  during  the  year — $500:  Lute  Pease, 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News  (New  Jersey),  for 
a  cartoon  entitled  "Who,  Me?"  depicting  the  situ- 
ation of  the  1948  national  coal  strike. 

Newspaper  Photography.  For  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  news  photography  as  exemplified  by  a 
news  photograph  published  in  a  daily  newspaper — 
$500:  Nathaniel  Fein,  staff  photographer  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for  his  photograph, 
"Babe  Ruth  Bows  Out,"  taken  at  Yankee  Stadium 
on  the  occasion  of  Ruth's  last  appearance  in  a  base- 
ball uniform. 

Utters.  Novel.  For  a  distinguished  novel,  prefera- 
bly dealing  with  American  life,  by  an  American 
author,  published  during  the  year — $500:  James 
Gould  Cozzens,  for  Guard  of  Honor,  a  novel  laid 
at  a  Florida  Army  Air  Base  during  1943. 

Drama.  For  the  original  American  play,  per- 
formed in  New  York,  which  shall  best  represent 
the  educational  value  and  power  of  the  stage,  deal- 
ing preferably  with  American  life — $500:  Arthur 
Miller,  for  his  play  Death  of  a  Salesman,  picturing 
the  final  collapse  of  a  man  who  outlives  his  belief 
in  himself. 

History.  For  a  distinguished  book  of  the  year 
upon  the  history  of  the  United  States— $500:  Dr. 
Roy  Franklin  Nichols,  for  The  Disruption  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy,  a  work  treating  of  the  political 
crisis  suffered  by  this  country  in  the  years  preced- 
ing the  Civil  War,  from  1856  to  1861. 

Biography.  For  the  best  American  biography 
teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish  services  to  people 
— $500:  Robert  Emmet  Sherwood,  for  his  Roose- 
velt and  Hopkins,  written  from  accumulations  of 
personal  records  left  by  Harry  Hopkins. 

Poefry.  For  a  distinguished  volume  of  verse  by 
an  American  author — $500:  Peter  Viereck,  for  his 
first  collection  of  poems,  entitled  Terror  and  Deco- 
rum. 

Music.  For  distinguished  musical  composition  in 
the  large  forms  of  chamber,  orchestral,  or  choral 
music  or  for  any  operatic  work  including  ballet 
— $500:  Virgil  Thomson,  for  his  orchestral  work 
written  for  the  sound  track  of  the  motion  picture 
Louisiana  Story,  directed  by  Robert  Flaherty  and 
depicting  the  incursion  of  oil-well  drillers  in  the 
bayous  of  Louisiana. 

Ait  Scholarship.  The  annual  art  scholarship,  val- 
ued at  $1,500,  was  won  by  Rudolph  Franz  Zal- 
linger,  of  Hamden,  Connecticut.  He  was  selected 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  a  national 
competition  open  to  all  art  students  in  the  United 
States. 

QATAR.  An  Arabian  sheikdom  occupying  a  penin- 
sula in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Area,  8,500  square  miles. 
Population  ( 1947  est. ) :  16,000.  Capital,  El  Beda. 
Relations  with  Great  Britain  are  regulated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nov.  3,  1916.  Sheik,  Abdullah  ibn  Jasim 
al  Thani. 

QUEBEC.  A  province  in  eastern  Canada.  Area:  594,- 
860  square  miles  (523,860  sq.  mi.  land  area  and 
71,000  sq.  mi.  water).  Population  (census,  1941) 
3,331,882;  (1949  est.)  3,887,000.  According  to 
principal  religious  denominations  in  1941,  2,894,- 
621  were  Roman  Catholics;  162,056  Anglicans; 
100,196  United  Church;  56,086  Presbyterian;  65,- 
683  Jewish.  In  1947  there  were  115,553  live  births; 
33,708  deaths;  35,494  marriages.  Education 
(1946-47):  716,899  students  enrolled  in  schools 


and  colleges.  Chief  cities:  Quebec  (capital)  150,- 
757  inhabitants  in  1941;  Montreal  903,007,  Verdun 
67,349,  Three  Rivers  42,007,  Sherbrooke  35,965, 
Hull  32,947,  Outremont  30,751,  Westxnount  26,- 
047,  Shawinigan  Falls  20,325,  Lachine  20,051. 

Production.  The  gross  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  1948  was  $422,829,000.  In  1948  there 
were  6,370.000  acres  in  field  crops  valued  at  $190,- 
390,000.  Chief  field  crops  (1948):  oats  40,463,000 
bu.,  barley  3,896,000  bu.,  buckwheat  1,735,000 
bu.,  mixed  grains  9,209,000  bu.,  potatoes  14,989,- 
000  cwt,  field  roots  4,166,000  cwt.,  hay  and  clover 
5,645,000  tons,  alfalfa  165,000  tons,  fodder  corn 
895.000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1,  1948):  2.015,900 
cattle  including  1,129,400  milk  cows,  314,500  hors- 
es, 975,400  swine,  475,000  sheep,  10,994,000  poul- 
try. 

The  value  of  fur  pelt  production  in  1947-48  was 
$3,458,928.  Total  marketed  value  of  fish  in  1947 
was  $5,317,009.  A  total  of  96,002,000  Ib.  of  cream- 
ery butter  and  14,023,000  Ib.  of  factory  cheese  was 
produced  in  1948.  The  estimated  total  farm  value 
of  poultry  meat  and  eggs  was  $41,245,000  in  1948. 

Maple  syrup  produced  in  1949  amounted  to 
1,894,000  gal.  valued  at  $6,829,000.  In  1948  honey 
was  valued  at  $1,159,000;  fruit  was  valued  at 
$3,605,000.  The  1948  tobacco  crop  was  estimated 
at  13,753,000  Ib.  valued  at  $3,977,000.  There  were 
2,051  sawmills  in  operation  in  1947  and  the  value 
of  lumber  sawn  was  $73,898,677;  gross  value  of 
products  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  ( 1948 ) 
was  $393,347,430;  newsprint  production  (1948) 
amounted  to  2,696,838  tons  valued  at  $232,226,- 
840. 

Mineral  production  in  1948  was  valued  at  $152,- 
038,867,  including  gold  770,625  fine  oz.  ($26,971,- 
875),  copper  97,626,279  Ib.  ($21.819,473),  zinc 
95,758,039  Ib.  ($13,339,095),  asbestos  716,769 
tons  ($42,231,475).  Quebec  is  the  second  largest 
manufacturing  province  in  Canada.  Manufacturing 
establishments  numbered  11,223  in  1947.  They 
furnished  employment  to  379,449  persons  who  re- 
ceived 662,838,000  in  salaries  and  wages.  The 
gross  values  of  products  was  $3,017,049,000  from 
materials  costing  $1,601,056,000. 

Finance.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1948, 
ordinary  revenue  totaled  $167,792,992,  ordinary 
expenditure,  $123,425,104.  The  net  direct  and  in- 
direct debt  (1947),  $447,854,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  There  are  24  members  ( appoint- 
ed for  life)  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  92 
members  ( elected  by  male  and  female  suffrage )  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  (82  Union  Nationale,  8 
Liberals,  and  2  Independent  were  elected  at  the 
provincial  general  election  of  July  28,  1948). 
Twenty-four  members  (appointed  for  life)  in  the 
Senate  and  73  elected  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  represent  Quebec  province  in  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  at  Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Eugene  Fiset  (app.  Dec.  30,  1939). 
Premier,  Maurice  L.  Duplessis  (Union  Nationale), 
elected  Aug.  8,  1944  (reelected  July  28,  1948).  See 
CANADA. 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD.  An  independent  exec- 
utive agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  which  ad- 
ministers the  Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  laws  which  provide 
old-age,  permanent  disability,  unemployment,  and 
sickness  benefits  for  railroad  employees  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  for  their  families.  Chairman:  William 
J.  Kennedy. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 
1949,  850,000  railroad  employees  and  survivors  of 
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deceased  employees  drew  $360  million  in  benefits: ' 
254,000  persons  received  $234  million  in  retire- 
ment benefits;  174,000  received  $49  million  in  sur- 
vivor benefits;  286.000  received  $47  million  in  un- 
employment benefits;  and  179,000  received  $30 
million  in  sickness  benefits.  By  the  end  of  that  year, 
the  Board  had  been  in  existence  for  13  years  and 
had  paid  over  $2,000  million  in  benefits. 

The  most  marked  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  was  in  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  for  unem- 
ployment, which  rose  by  50  percent.  Retirement 
benefit  payments  were  up  by  25  percent,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  1948  amendments  to  the  Retire- 
ment Act  which  increased  almost  all  retirement 
benefits  by  20  percent. 

RAILWAYS.  Technical  progress  and  increased  op- 
erating efficiency  in  the  face  of  lower  traffic  and 
disappointing  financial  returns  summarizes  the  rec- 
ord of  American  railroads  for  1949. 

Capital  Expenditures.  The  progress  and  efficiency 
resulted  primarily  from  a  $4,000-million  program 
of  improvement  of  rolling  stock  and  fixed  facilities 
upon  which  the  railroads  embarked  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  That  program  was  continued  at  an 
accelerated  pace  through  1949,  when  capital  ex- 
penditures of  approximately  $1,300  million  for  new 
cars,  locomotives,  yards,  shops,  signals,  etc.,  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  spent  for  such  purposes  in  any 
previous  year. 

New  Equipment  and  Services  As  u  result  of  such  ex- 
penditures, Class  I  railroads  (those  with  annual 
gross  revenues  of  $1  million  or  more)  placed  in 
service  during  the  year  1,875  new  locomotives, 
more  than  in  any  other  year  since  1923.  All  rail- 
roads installed  92,522  freight-train  cars,  more  than 
in  any  other  year  except  one  since  1925,  and  970 
passenger- train  cars,  more  than  in  any  other  year 
except  two  since  1930. 

Equipment  Developments.  Of  the  1,875  new  loco- 
motive units  installed  by  Class  I  roads,  1,815  were 
Diesel-electric  and  60  steam.  Of  the  1,808  ordered 
in  1949  by  all  railroads,  1,785  were  Diesel,  13 
steam  and  10  electric.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  at 
least  nine  Class  I  roads — of  which  the  largest  was 
the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio — were  wholly  Dicselized 
as  to  all  regular  operations.  The  almost  total  su- 
premacy of  the  Diesel-electric  locomotive  may 
soon,  however,  be  challenged  by  still  newer  types 
of  motive  power.  A  4,500-hp.  gas-turbine-electric 
locomotive,  built  jointly  by  the  American  Locomo- 
tive and  General  Electric  Companies,  has  begun 
service  tests  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  in  Decemoer 
a  coal-burning  gas-turbine  developed  for  possible 
locomotive  use  was  reportedly  successfully  tested. 

New  developments  in  the  passenger-car  field  in- 
cluded progress  toward  standardization  of  certain 
types  of  cars,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building  them; 
completion  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  of 
the  lightweight,  articulated  "Talgo"  train  embody- 
ing radical  changes  in  design;  and  production  by 
the  Budd  Company  of  a  new  Diesel-powered  self- 
propelled  rail  car  designed  for  local  or  branchline 
service. 

Fixed  Facilities.  While  new  rolling  stock  absorbed 
the  major  portion  of  the  railroads'  record  1949  cap- 
ital expenditures,  over  $300  million  was  invested  in 
additions  and  betterments  to  fixed  properties — new 
yards;  new  stations;  line  relocations;  new  signals 
and  communications  facilities,  including  central- 
ized traffic  control  and  train  radio;  new  shops,  etc. 

Operating  Efficiency.  New  equipment  and  improve- 
ments in  their  physical  plant,  enabled  the  railroads 
to  operate  in  many  respects  more  efficiently  in  1949 
than  ever  before.  The  most  significant  single  aver- 


age of  operating  efficiency,  net  ton-miles  per  train- 
hour,  which  takes  into  account  both  train-load  and 
train-speed,  reached  an  all-time  high  level — 19,- 
153,  compared  with  18,779  in  1948  and  17,623  in 
1944,  the  peak  war  year.  New  high  records  were 
also  set  in  average  speeds  of  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains.  These  and  other  operating  averages 
are  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  traffic  vol- 
ume. The  fact  that  new  records  could  be  estab- 
lished in  the  averages  cited,  and  that  other  impor- 
tant averages  were  maintained  only  slightly  below 
previous  record  levels,  despite  substantially  smaller 
traffic,  indicates  that  over-all  railroad  efficiency  is 
at  an  all-time  high,  with  every  prospect  of  further 
improvement  as  traffic  increases. 

Traffic.  The  1949  traffic  situation,  however,  was 
far  less  satisfactory.  Loadings  of  revenue  freight  to- 
taled 35,909,741  cars,  a  decrease  of  6,809,087  cars, 
or  15.9  percent  under  1948.  Revenue  ton-miles  ap- 
proximated 530,000  million,  more  than  100,000 
million  less  than  in  1948,  and  less  than  in  any  of 
the  preceding  seven  years,  but  still  more  than  in 
any  year  prior  to  1942.  Revenue  passenger-miles 
aggregated  about  35,000  million,  15  percent  less 
than  in  1948,  and  substantially  less  than  in  any  oth- 
er war  or  post-war  year,  but  still  47  percent  above 
1940  and  nearly  13  percent  more  than  in  1929. 

The  decline  in  freight  traffic  was  due  in  large 
part  to  labor  difficulties  in  the  coal  and  steel  in- 
dustries, which  are  usually  large  producers  of  rail- 
road freight,  but  the  railroads  also  lost  some  traffic 
to  trucks  operating  on  public  highways  and  to 
barge  lines  using  government-developed  inland  wa- 
terways. 

Rates  and  Fares.  On  August  2  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  authorized  the  railroads  to  put 
into  effect  a  general  freight-rate  increase  averaging 
about  3.7  percent.  Combined  with  an  interim  in- 
crease authorized  on  December  29,  1948,  this  pro- 
duced a  total  increase  of  about  9.1  percent  over 
rates  in  effect  late  in  1948.  In  November  railroads 
in  eastern  territory  were  authorized  to  increase  pas- 
senger fares  by  12.5  percent. 

Costs.  These  higher  rates  and  fares  have  not  bal- 
anced increased  operating  costs  resulting  principal- 
ly from  wage  increases  granted  late  in  1948  to  all 
classes  of  railroad  employees,  and  from  the  intro- 
duction, on  September  1,  1949,  of  a  40-hr,  work 
week  for  nearly  one  million  non-operating  employ- 
ees— mainly  station,  track,  shop  and  clerical  forces 
— with  no  reduction  in  pay  from  the  previous  48- 
hr,  week.  To  help  offset  the  cost  of  the  40-hr,  week, 
the  railroads  are  steadily  increasing  their  use  of  of- 
fice machinery,  power  tools  and  machines  for  track 
maintenance,  and  mechanical  freight-handling 
equipment. 

Earnings.  The  combined  result  of  reduced  traffic 
and  increased  expenses  was  to  cut  net  railway  op- 
erating income  to  approximately  $686  million;  net 
income  after  all  charges  to  about  $436  million;  and 
rate  of  return  on  property  investment  to  around 
2.91  percent.  The  figures  in  each  case  are  lower 
than  for  any  other  year  since  1940,  except  1946. 

Capital  Problem.  This  low  level  of  railroad  earn- 
ings creates  what  many  students  of  transportation 
consider  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  rail- 
roads. They  must  constantly  improve  their  track, 
signals,  shops  and  other  fixed  facilities,  to  provide 
the  type  of  service  the  public  demands;  to  be  ready 
for  any  possible  emergency;  and  to  meet  competi- 
tion. For  at  least  two  decades,  the  railroads  nave 
been  unable,  as  an  industry,  to  raise  capital  for 
such  purposes  by  sale  of  either  stock  or  bonds,  and 
must  therefore  rely  on  their  own  earnings  to  finance 
needed  improvements.  Earnings  as  low  as  those  of 
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1949  mean  that  such  improvements  cannot  be 
made  to  anything  like  the  extent  required.  The 
same  problem  does  not  exist  with  respect  to  rolling 
stock,  which  is  normally  financed  through  sale  of 
equipment  trust  certificates. 

Employment.  The  number  of  railroad  employees 
in  1949  averaged  1,191,000,  about  136,000  less 
than  in  1948.  Total  payroll  was  approximately 
$4,361  million;  average  earnings  per  employee 
$3,660;  and  average  straight-time  hourly  wages 
$1.426,  11.3  cents  above  1948. 

Labor  Relations.  Less  satisfactory  from  this  stand- 
point than  many  other  years,  1949  was  marred  by 
two  major  strikes,  both  over  interpretations  of 
working  rules  and  agreements.  One,  against  the 
Wabash,  lasted  seven  days;  the  other,  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  about  45.  Both  were  called  by  operat- 
ing employees — engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and 
trainmen — who  normally  represent  about  25  per- 
cent of  all  employees. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Brotherhoods  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen  demanded  that  the  railroads  employ  extra 
engineers  and  firemen  on  Diesel  locomotives  when 
two  or  more  units  are  operated  from  a  single  cab. 
After  extensive  hearings,  both  demands  were  de- 
nied by  a  Presidential  Emergency  Fact-Finding 
Board,  but  the  unions  have  not  yet  finally  accepted 
the  board's  decision.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
railroads  had  before  them  proposals  for  a  40-hr, 
week  for  men  in  yard  service. 

The  events  of  the  year  lent  added  weight  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  tne  national 
Railway  Labor  Act  is  no  longer  functioning 
smoothly  or  accomplishing  its  intended  purposes. 
The  National  Mediation  Board,  for  example,  in  its 
report  for  the  government's  1949  fiscal  year,  stated 
that  there  are  too  many  threatened  strikes  arising 
out  of  unsettled  "grievance"  cases,  and  that  too 
many  cases  are  taken  directly  to  emergency  boards, 
which  were  originally  intended  only  as  a  court  of 
last  resort. 

Government  Relation*.  The  western  railroads  won 
ICC  approval,  under  the  so-called  Reed-Bulwinklc 
Act  of  1948,  of  an  agreement  covering  rate-making 
procedures.  Similar  agreements  for  eastern  and 
southern  roads  were  pending  before  the  commis- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  commission  held 
hearings  during  the  year,  not  yet  completed,  on 
five  of  the  17  cases  in  which  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  was  seeking  to  recover  from  the  railroads 
"reparations"  of  some  $3,000  million  for  alleged 
overcharges  on  war  freight. 

Transport  Studios.  What  may  eventually  prove  to 
have  been  one  of  the  year's  most  important  devel- 
opments was  the  indication  of  growing  concern 
over  the  so-called  "transportation ^problem,"  which 
has  resulted  from  the  government's  policy  of  strict- 
ly and  minutely  regulating  railroads  while  actively 
promoting,  through  subsidies  or  otherwise,  compet- 
itive highway,  water  and  air  transportation. 

At  President  Truman's  request,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Sawyer  completed  in  December  a  study 
of  government  policy  toward  various  forms  of 
transportation,  in  which  he  suggested,  among  other 
things,  some  system  of  user  charges  for  govern- 
ment-provided transportation  facilities.  Another 
study  is  being  made  by  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  a  third  was  leleased  in  the 
fall  by  the  Brookings  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Transportation  Association  of  America  was 
endeavoring  to  obtain  general  agreement  between 
kinds  of  transportation,  shippers  and  investors,  on 
a  new  over-all  national  transportation  policy,  with 


the  object  of  presenting  definite  recommendations 
to  Congress  by  December,  1950.  These  various 
studies  and  reports  indicate  the  possibility,  within 
the  next  few  years,  of  some  new  and  perhaps  fun- 
damental transportation  legislation. 

— G.  C.  HUDSON 

RAPID  TRANSIT.  Operating,  labor  and  replacement 
costs  continued  to  rise  while  higher  fares  tended  to 
reduce  volume,  mostly  in  the  productive  short  haul 
passengers.  Financing  for  expansion  was  difficult, 
and  for  new  equipment,  was  only  possible  through 
bank  loans  with  the  equipment  itself  as  security. 
Increased  revenues  were  possible  only  through  fare 
increases,  zoning,  or  extra  fare  on  express  buses. 

The  greatest  work  in  the  field  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  the  area  of  London,  England.  Suburban 
traffic  from  Liverpool  St.  station  to  Shenfield,  Es- 
sex, was  electrified  in  September.  The  London  to 
Dartford  suburban  run  tried  out  a  double-deck  8- 
coach  electric  train  for  rush-hour  use.  Each  coach 
comprised  6  double  compartments  seating  11 
above  and  11  below  and  a  single  section  seating  12. 
The  full  train  can  seat  1,016  passengers — 31  per- 
cent more  than  the  old  train  in  use.  The  London 
Underground's  Central  line  was  extended  eastward 
to  Epping  in  September — the  eighth  addition  to 
this  line  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  London  the  replacement  of  800  tramcars  by 
1,100  motor  buses  was  started  and  will  be  contin- 
ued gradually.  A  new  two-tier  motor  coach  only  a 
little  higher  than  the  single  tier  type  was  demon- 
strated in  September  Mounted  on  a  standard  chas- 
is,  it  will  seat  46  instead  of  34.  Buses  for  export 
feature  plastic  bodies  resistant  to  heat,  cold,  and 
damp.  They  have  anti-glare  lighting,  air-condition- 
ing, and  afford  protection  against  tropical  insects 

In  New  York  the  first  year  of  inci eased  fares 
failed  to  improve  the  system's  position  materially 
In  spite  of  a  55  percent  increase  in  revenue,  travel 
fell  off  11  percent  and  the  deficit  increased.  Two 
independent  bus  companies  were  granted  fare  in- 
creases. 

While  nothing  of  a  spectacular  nature  was  car- 
ried out,  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  sys- 
tem were  carried  on  and  some  new  equipment  was 
added.  Work  on  lengthening  platforms  was  being 
done  The  Hillside  Ave.  extension  in  Queens  was 
completed  A  new  experimental  train  on  the  BMT 
was  being  tried  out. 

A  charter  revision  which  was  voted  on  in  the  No- 
vember elections  enables  Cleveland  to  complete  a 
13-mile  rapid  transit  line  begun  by  the  Nickle  Plate 
R.R.  If  funds  are  available  it  will  be  completed  in 
1952  at  a  cost  of  $16  million. 

Philadelphia's  Market  St.  subway  was  being  ex- 
tended under  the  river  via  30th  St.  station  to  42nd 
St.  Plans  were  ready  to  extend  it  to  46th  St.  and 
thence  by  elevated  to  69th  St.,  Upper  Darby.  An- 
other spur  was  being  constructed  south  and  west 
via  Ludlow  and  36th  Sts.  The  completion  date  for 
Boston's  subway  construction  was  Dec.  31,  1950. 
Work  was  started  in  September  on  Toronto's  open 
cut  Yonge  St.  subway.  Work  was  progressing  a 
block  at  a  time  in  order  to  disrupt  traffic  as  little 
as  possible.  The  4.6  mile  tunnel  was  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  1953  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $29 
million.  — J.  W.  HAZEN 

RECLAMATION,  Bureau  of.  A  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  constructs  and  op- 
erates multi-purpose  reclamation  projects  in  the  17 
Western  States.  Under  the  Bureau's  operations,  the 
area  of  Western  Federal  Project  irrigated  land  was 
increased  to  a  total  of  4,458,775  acres;  area  for 
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which  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  supply  water  to 
5,380,015  acres.  Electric  power  production  totaled 
19,000  million  kw-hr,  with  a  peak  load  of  about 
3%  million  kw.  Other  benefits  included  river  reg- 
ulation and  flood  control,  preservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  and  water  for  municipal  and 
industrial  use. 

Under  a  seven-year  program  extending  through 
the  1956  fiscal  year,  if  Congressional  authorization 
and  appropriations  are  forthcoming,   the  Bureau 
would  provide  water  for  the  irrigation  of  about 
1,662,600  acres  of  land  now  unirri gated,  and  addi- 
tional water  for  2,917,700  acres  of  land  now  inad- 
equately   irrigated.    The    installed    hydro-electric 
fen  crating   capacity    would    be    increased    nearly 
,472,200  kw  over  the  3  million  kw  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  1949. 

Projects  upon  which  there  was  a  substantial 
amount  of  construction  during  1949  included  Cen- 
tral Valley  in  California,  Columbia  Basin  in  Wash- 
ington, Davis  Dam  in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  Col- 
orado-Big Thompson,  in  Colorado,  and  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  in  Montana,  where  the  world's  third 
loftiest  concrete  dam,  564  ft  high,  was  under  con- 
struction, in  addition  to  units  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  Project  in  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Com- 
missioner, 1949.  Michael  W.  Straus. 

RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION.  The  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  began  operations 
Feb.  2,  1932,  following  its  establishment  by  the 
U  S.  Congress  on  January  22  of  that  year.  Under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  548,  80th  Congress, 
approved  May  25,  1 948,  the  Corporation  was  given 
succession  through  June  30,  1956.  The  capital  stock 
of  RFC  has  been  reduced  from  an  original  amount 
of  $500  million  to  $100  million  now  outstanding  In 
addition  to  retirement  of  $400  million  of  its  capital 
stock  at  par,  the  Corporation  has  paid  over  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  a  dividend  amounting  to 
$307,391,555. 

The  Corporation  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by 
The  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  term  of  the  present  Directors  ex- 
pires Tune  30,  1950  and  subsequently  two  Directors 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year;  two  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Thereafter,  the  term  of  the  Directors  shall 
be  for  three  years.  The  President  designates  one  of 
the  Directois  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Board  of  Directors:  Harley  Hise  (chairman),  Walter 
Lee  Dunham,  Henry  A  Mulligan,  Harvey  J.  Gun- 
derson,  W.  Edward  Willett. 

The  Corporation  functions  through  a  principal 
office  at  Washington,  D  C.;  31  Regional  Offices  lo- 
cated as  hereinafter  indicated;  and  Special  Repre- 
sentatives in  Honolulu,  T.  H.  and  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  The  office  of  the  Special  Representative  at 
San  Juan  also  serves  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Corporation 
are  to  aid  in  financing  agriculture,  commerce  and 
industry;  to  encourage  small  business;  to  help  in 
maintaining  the  economic  stability  of  the  country; 
and,  to  assist  in  promoting  maximum  employment 
and  production.  The  Corporation  is  specifically  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  any  business  enterprise 
organized  or  operating  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  the  United  States,  including  railroads  and  air 
carrier;  to  make  loans  to  financial  institutions;  to 
subscribe  for  or  make  loans  upon  non-assessable 
preferred  stock  of  insurance  companies;  to  pur- 
chase the  securities  of  or  make  loans  to  municipali- 
ties and  other  public  agencies  to  assist  in  financing 


projects  authorized  under  Federal,  State  or  munici- 
pal law;  and,  to  make  loans  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  because  of  floods  or  other 
catastrophes.  In  addition,  the  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  or  purchase  the  obliga- 
tions of  business  enterprises  producing  prefabricat- 
ed houses  or  prefabricated  housing  components  or 
for  large  scale  modernized  site  construction.  For  all 
of  the  foregoing  purposes,  the  total  investments, 
loans,  purchases  and  commitments  made  subse- 
quent to  June  30,  1947,  may  not  exceed  $3,550  mil- 
lion outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

The  Corporation  does  not  compete  with  banks 
or  other  private  sources  of  credit  in  lending  to  busi- 
ness enterprises  as  it  may  not  make  such  loans  un- 
less the  financial  assistance  applied  for  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms.  Business  loans 
may  be  made  directly  or  in  participation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions.  Participation 
loans  are  of  two  general  types,  immediate  partici- 
pations and  deferred  participations.  In  an  instance 
where  the  entire  loan  is  disbursed  by  the  RFC  and 
the  bank  immediately  purchases  an  agreed  percent- 
age of  the  loan  or  the  bank  makes  the  disbursement 
and  RFC  purchases  a  portion  of  the  loan,  the  trans- 
action is  known  as  an  immediate  participation. 

In  the  case  of  a  deferred  participation,  an  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  between  the  RFC  and  a  bank 
which  provides  for  disbursement  of  the  loan  by  the 
bank  and  purchase  by  RFC  of  a  stipulated  percent- 
age of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  when  and  if 
called  upon  by  the  bank.  The  amount  of  RFC's 
participation  in  deferred  participation  loans  is  lim- 
ited to  70  percent  of  the  balance  of  the  loan  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  disbursement  in  cases  where 
the  total  amount  borrowed  is  $100,000  or  less,  and 
in  instances  where  the  total  amount  borrowed  is 
over  $100,000,  the  Corporation's  participation  may 
not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  balance  outstanding 
at  the  time  of  disbursement 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949,  the  Corporation  re- 
ceived 8,356  applications  for  loans  from  business 
enterprises  in  the  total  amount  of  $1,456  million. 
Within  that  twelvemonth  period,  the  Corporation 
authorized  3,509  business  loars  in  the  amount  of 
$349,900,000  and  in  1,085  of  these  loans  banks 
agreed  to  participate  to  the  extent  of  an  additional 
$39,600,000.  Approximately  87  percent  of  the 
3,509  business  loans  authorized  were  for  $100,000 
or  less  and  52  percent  of  the  number  did  not  exceed 
$25,000.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  5,187  busi- 
ness loans  were  outstanding,  amounting  to  $384,- 
345,000.  Also  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  were  commitments  by  the  Corporation  to  par- 
ticipate in  6,999  business  loans  made  by  banks  in 
the  aggregate  sum  of  $173,819,000. 

In  addition  to  business  loans,  other  loans  and  in- 
vestments authorized  by  the  Corporation  over  the 
period  included  those  to  municipalities  and  other 
public  agencies  totalling  $27,300,000;  catastrophe 
loans  amounting  to  $3,800,000;  railroads,  $968,- 
000;  and  $3,000,000  representing  loans  on  pre- 
ferred stock  of  insurance  companies.  At  June  30, 
1949,  total  loans  and  investments  outstanding 
amounted  to  $998,522,000. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  an  RFC 
subsidiary,  is  authorized  to  maintain  a  secondary 
market  for  the  purchase  at  par  and  accrued  interest 
of  mortgages  on  homes  and  rental  housing  projects 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
secondary  market  program  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  construction  of  individ- 
ual homes  and  rental  housing  projects  and  invest- 
ment by  private  lenders  in  such  home  mortgages. 
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During  the  period  July  1,  1948,  through  June  30, 
1949,— 62,962  FHA  insured  and  VA  guaranteed 
home  loans  were  purchased  by  the  Association  ag- 
gregating $423,500,000.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  Association  held  70,512  such  mortgages 
in  the  amount  of  $464,376,000  and  had  outstand- 
ing commitments  to  purchase  48,561  additional 
mortgages  totalling  $486,800,000.  More  than  100,- 
000  FHA  insured  mortgages  and  VA  guaranteed 
mortgages  owned  by  the  RFC  and  Federal  Nation- 
al Mortgage  Association  were  recently  offered  for 
sale  to  eligible  purchasers  at  prices  ranging  from 
100%  to  102*4  to  yield  from  approximately  4  per- 
cent to  approximately  4%  percent. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  18  of  the  original 
51  government-owned  synthetic  rubber  manufac- 
turing plants  and  related  facilities  were  engaged  in 
active  production.  These  facilities  are  operated  for 
the  account  of  RFC  and  the  Corporation's  sales  of 
synthetic  rubber  of  all  types  for  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $173,400,000.  RFC  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  synthetic  rubber  and  is  authorized  to 
continue  research,  development  and  other  related 
functions  in  connection  with  the  rubber  program 
until  June  30,  1950. 

During  the  year,  8  of  the  copolymer  plants^were 
expanded  for  the  production  of  "cold  rubber"  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  5  of  them  had  produced  a 
total  of  24,240  lone  tons  of  the  product.  The  annual 
"cold  rubber"  proauction  capacity  will  be  approxi- 
mately 180,000  long  tons  when  trie  change-over  in 
the  other  3  plants  has  been  completed.  "Cold  rub- 
ber" has  been  demonstrated  to  have  a  substantially 
greater  resistance  to  abrasion  than  does  natural 
rubber. 

Liquidation  activities  involving  property,  plants 
and  other  facilities  acquired  by  RFC  during  the  na- 
tional defense  and  war  periods,  or  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  for  liquidation  purposes,  were  con- 
tinued during  the  fiscal  year.  Such  property  and 
facilities  were  disposed  of  during  the  period  for  a 
consideration  of  approximately  $54,524,000  and  at 
Tune  30,  1949,  the  remainder  of  such  property  on 
hand  was  carried  at  a  book  value  of  approximately 
$78,776,000,  exclusive  of  the  synthetic  rubber 
plants,  the  tin  smelter  and  the  fiber  plantations. 

As  of  June  30,  1949,  RFC  had  4,599  employees 
of  which  1,499  comprised  the  Washington  staff  and 
3,100  were  assigned  to  the  Corporation's  31  Re- 
gional Offices.  — HARLEY  RISE 

RED  CROSS.  The  International  Red  Cross  consists 
of  all  national  Red  Cross,  Red  Crescent,  and  Red 
Lion  and  Sun  Societies  recognized  by  their  re- 
spective governments;  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  their  international  federation;  and  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  neutral 
body  of  25  Swiss  citizens.  The  highest  authority  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  is  the  International 
Red  Cross  Conference  composed  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and  all  governments  signatory  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  It  meets  every  four  years. 
The  18th  International  Red  Cross  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  October,  1952. 
Leogu*  of  R«d  Crott  Societies.  Founded  in  1919 
as  the  world  federation  of  national  Red  Cross  and 
Red  Crescent  Societies,  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  includes  68  of  these  societies  with  a 
combined  membership  of  approximately  100  mil- 
lion. Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Basil 
O'Connor  (U.S.A.);  Honorary  Vice  Chairman,  Dr. 
G.  A.  Bohny  (Switzerland);  Vice  Chairmen,  Lord 
Woolton  (Great  Britain).  Dr.  Monlin  Chiang 
(China),  Prof.  G.  Bouradel  (France),  Dr.  Vivaldo 


Palma  Lima  Filho  (Brazil);  Secretary  General, 
B.  de  Rouge;  Executive  Secretary,  Henry  W.  Dun- 
ning; Treasurer  General,  Marcel  van  Zeeland.  The 
21st  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  will  be 
held  in  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco,  October,  1950. 

Publications:  The  Red  Cross  World,  Internation- 
al Health  Bulletin,  Bulletin  of  Red  Cross  Nurses 
(quarterlies),  Junior  Red  Cross  Newsletter  and 
Coordinated  Relief  Bulletin  (monthlies)  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Headquarters: 
8  Rue  Munier-Romilly,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

American  National  R«d  Cross,  The.  Traditional 
agent  of  the  American  people  in  times  of  disaster, 
The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  one  of  68 
similar  societies  throughout  the  world.  Organized 
in  1881,  with  Clara  Barton  as  its  first  president,  the 
society  was  reincorporated  under  government  su- 
pervision, under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Congress 
in  1905,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Geneva, 
which  the  United  States  signed  (1882). 

In  addition  to  providing  for  volunteer  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  the  charter  requires  the  organi- 
zation to  act  as  a  link  between  the  people  or  the 
United  States  and  the  armed  forces,  and  to  give 
relief  in  times  of  suffering  and  calamity,  whether 
national  or  international. 

In  peacetime  disasters  such  of  floods,  fires,  tor- 
nadoes, and  other  emergencies,  the  Red  Cross  Dis- 
aster Relief  provides  food,  clothing,  medical  care, 
nursing  service,  and  temporary  shelter  during  the 
period  of  emergency  and,  when  needed,  gives  con- 
tinued care  and  rehabilitation  on  a  family  basis 
afterward.  Through  wartime  experience  and  neces- 
sity the  American  Red  Cross  expanded  many  of  its 
familiar  welfare  and  educational  programs  and  has 
since  added  one  new  activity  to  meet  peacetime 
needs.  This  activity  is  the  National  Blood  Program 
inaugurated  in  January  1948  and  now  operating 
through  more  than  30  regional  programs  across  the 
nation.  Its  goal  is  to  provide  blood  and  blood  deriv- 
atives without  charge  for  the  products  to  physicians 
and  hospitals  for  persons  who  may  need  them. 

Red  Cross  field  directors  served  at  1,300  military 
installations,  123  military  hospitals,  and  84  Vet- 
erans Administration  offices  to  assist  servicemen 
in  solving  their  personal  and  family  problems  and 
to  help  veterans  in  securing  benefits  for  which  they 
may  be  eligible.  Nation-wide  service  to  servicemen, 
veterans,  and  their  dependents  is  provided  by  the 
Red  Cross  through  chapters  and  chapter  branches 
in  approximately  every  county  in  the  United  States. 

The  Home  Nursing  program  instructs  homemak- 
ers  in  simple  nursing  skills  required  for  home  care 
of  the  sick.  The  objective  of  the  home  nursing  in- 
struction, begun  in  1908,  is  to  equip  one  member 
of  every  family  to  meet  daily  emergencies  and 
safeguard  family  health.  A  First  Aid,  Accident  Pre- 
vention, and  Water  Safety  Service  is  maintained  to 
help  curtail  the  tremendous  death  toll  from  high- 
way and  home  accidents,  and  drowning.  The  So- 
ciety has  approximately  11,000  mobile  first-aid 
units  and  2,000  highway  first-aid  stations.  Volun- 
teer Services  of  the  Red  Cross  include  the  follow- 
ing: Canteen  Service,  Motor  Service.  Nurse's  Aide 
Service,  Gray  Lady  Service,  Staff  Aide,  Social  Wel- 
fare Aide,  Arts  and  Skills,  Entertainment  and  In- 
struction, and  Production  and  Supply. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  supported 
by  popular  subscription  to  annual  fund  campaigns. 
In  1949  contributions  totaled  about  $68,296,400. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1948-49,  the  Red  Cross  gave 
assistance  in  330  domestic  disaster  relief  opera- 
tions in  45  states  and  Alaska,  aiding  228,500  per- 
sons. In  the  same  period,  Red  Cross  disaster 
expenditures  totaled  $6,574,741. 
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Following  charter  amendments  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1947,  the  new  governing  body  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  a  50-member  Board  of  Governors, 
which  replaced  the  Central  Committee  and  Board 
of  Incorporators.  President  is  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  appointed  for  a  three-year  term  in  Sep- 
tember, 1949.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  national  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  organization. 
National  headquarters:  Washington  13,  D.C.  Area 
offices:  Alexandria,  Va.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,745  local 
chapters  and  4,668  branches.  Junior  Red  Cross  en- 
rollment of  school  children  throughout  the  country 
was  over  19,300,000.  College  units  were  authorized 
in  1942.  The  1950  National  Convention  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  26-29. 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  This  group  embraces  5  differ- 
ent bodies  with  a  total  membership  exceeding  one 
million.  The  oldest  group  dates  back  to  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  in  1628. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.  A  union  in  1934 
of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  and 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  whose 
merger  went  into  operation  in  1949.  The  denomi- 
nation has  2,766  churches,  2,442  ministers,  and 
718,635  members  More  than  6,000  students  attend 
its  13  educational  institutions,  and  98,694  persons 
are  cared  for  in  34  benevolent  institutions.  Foreign 
missions  are  served  by  112  missionaries.  President, 
Rev  L.  W.  Goebel,  77  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
2,  111. 

Christian  Reformed  Church.  A  group  of  Dutch  Cal- 
vinists  who  dissented  from  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  in  1857.  A  total  membership  of  150,000 
is  served  by  320  churches  and  300  pastors.  There 
were  3,000  baptisms  in  1948.  Twenty  missionaries 
care  for  700  members  in  China,  India,  and  Nigeria. 
The  Church  maintains  1  college,  1  seminary,  and 
numerous  elementary  and  high  schools  which  are 
parent  controlled  through  School  Societies.  Its  3 
benevolent  institutions  care  for  1,000  persons.  Stat- 
ed Clerk,  Dr.  R.  J.  Danhof,  944  Neland  Ave.,  S.E., 
Grand  Rapids  7,  Mich. 

Reformed  Church  in  America.  Established  as  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  1628,  it  em- 
braces many  of  the  historic  churches  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Today  it  has  many  strong  church- 
es in  the  Middle  and  Far  West.  There  are  759 
churches,  884  pastors,  and  179,085  members.  Dur- 
ing 1948  there  were  8,535  baptisms  and  134,227 
persons  attending  Sunday  or  Bible  schools.  The  de- 
nomination maintains  2  colleges,  1  junior  college, 
and  2  seminaries  with  1,969  enrolled  students.  To- 
tal income  from  contributions  was  $9,557,387. 
Headquarters:  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

REFUGEES  AND  DISPLACED  PERSONS.  The  United  Na- 
tions and  its  agencies,  the  United  Nations  Relief 
for  Palestinian  Refugees  (UNRPR)  and  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  (IRO),  maintained 
the  international  effort  in  1949  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  over  750,000  Arab  refugees  in  the  Middle 
East  and  700,000  refugees  in  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The  refugees  in  the  Middle  East  resulted  from 
the  conflict  in  Palestine  in  1948.  They  had  left  their 
homes  in  Israeli-held  Palestine  to  cross  the  borders 
into  Lebanon,  Syria,  Trans- Jordan,  Arab  Palestine, 
and  Egypt.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  acting  on  the  plea  of  Count  Bernadotte, 
established  the  UNRPR  at  its  third  session  in  Paris 
in  1948  to  bring  relief  to  these  refugees  and  to  an 
additional  200,000  persons  whose  means  of  liveli- 
hood had  disappeared  as  a  result  of  economic  dis- 


locations caused  by  the  armistice  agreements  which 
were  still  in  effect  at  the  end  of  1949. 

In  establishing  the  organization  the  General  As- 
sembly appealed  to  governments  to  contribute  vol- 
untarily to  a  budget  of  $32,500,000  required  to 
supply  tents,  food,  bedding  and  clothing  until  the 
harvest  of  1949  might  supply  local  relief.  Thirty- 
three  governments  responded  with  funds  and  sup- 
plies to  produce  the  total  requested.  The  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
contributed  and  administered  directly  an  additional 
$6  million  in  supplies  for  children.  The  funds  and 
supplies  of  UNRPR  were  administered  under  its 
direction  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  ably  assisted 
by  other  voluntary  educational  and  religious  agen- 
cies. 

The  expectation  of  the  refugees  that  they  would 
return  to  their  homes  was  not  realized  as  no  politi- 
cal settlement  was  achieved  during  the  year.  The 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  another  body 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  consisting  of 
representatives  of  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States,  realizing  in  the  summer  of  1949  that  a  peace 
settlement  would  be  delayed,  organized  the  Eco- 
nomic Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East  to  con- 
duct studies  in  the  area  with  a  view  to  recommen- 
dations to  be  made  to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  (Nov.-Dcc.  New  York,  1949). 

The  Commission  presented  a  report  during  the 
session  proposing  that  a  new  agency  be  established 
to  take  over  the  work  of  UNRPR  by  Apr.  1,  1950, 
in  a  program  of  the  gradual  substitution  of  works 
projects  for  the  administration  of  direct  relief  with- 
out prejudice  to  future  plans  for  the  refugees  which 
might  eventually  result  from  the  peace  settlement. 
The  General  Assembly  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  by  resolution  adopted 
on  Dec.  8,  1949,  established  the  United  Nations 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  with  a  total 
budget  for  eighteen  months  operations  of  $54,900,- 
000. 

In  the  calendar  year  1950,  $33,700,000  were  al- 
located for  relief  and  works  projects  and  $21,200,- 
000  for  works  projects  alone  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1951.  An  Advisory  Commission  was  also  estab- 
lished consisting  of  representatives  of  France,  Tur- 
key, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  to 
assist  the  Director  of  the  Agency,  who  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  consultation  with  the  Commission.  The 
governments  were  requested  to  provide  the  funds 
voluntarily  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  International  Refugee  Organization  estab- 
lished in  1948  following  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1946,  was  con- 
cerned with  the  care  and  maintenance,  repatriation 
and  resettlement  of  over  700,000  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  who  remained  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Its  informal 
predecessor  organization,  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion for  IRO,  had  assumed  responsibility  on  July  1, 
1947,  for  over  a  million  refugees  who  had  refused 
to  return  to  their  home  countries  after  the  war  for 
political  reasons.  Since  that  date  the  numbers  had 
been  augmented  by  the  movement  in  1948  of  ap- 
proximately 150,000  Jewish  refugees,  chiefly  from 
Poland  and  Hungary,  and  of  other  refugees  from 
Eastern  European  countries  who  sought  freedom 
from  Communism  in  the  flight  westward  in  Europe. 

The  number  of  member  governments  of  IRO  in- 
creased to  18  during  the  year:  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Denmark,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, France,  Guatemala,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
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bourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Venezuela,  had  contributed  over  $280 
million  in  support  of  the  work  of  the  organization 
by  Dec.  31,  1949. 

In  the  2^  years  of  operation  from  July  1,  1947, 
IRO  repatriated  or  resettled  over  700,000  persons. 
The  numbers  moved  out  of  Central  Europe  in  1949 
exceeded  300,000.  By  Sept.  30,  1949,  the  number 
of  camp  installations  in  which  the  refugees  were 
housed  had  been  reduced  from  612  in  1947  to  335. 
Over  140,000  Jewish  refugees  were  assisted  to  em- 
igrate, chiefly  to  Palestine,  and  not  more  than  40,- 
000  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  awaiting  dis- 
position. 

Australia,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  countries 
of  resettlement,  received  over  85,000.  The  United 
Kingdom  had  accepted  similar  numbers  under  the 
movement  known  as  "Westward  Ho"  in  1948.  Can- 
ada accepted  27,000  under  two  different  schemes, 
one  of  labor  recruitment  and  the  other  providing 
for  the  admission  of  those  whose  relatives  in  Can- 
ada were  prepared  to  sponsor  their  immigration. 
France,  Belgium,  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Venezuela, 
and  Chile  received  smaller  numbers. 

The  U.S.  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948  provid- 
ed for  the  admission  of  200,000  who  were  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  before  Dec.  22,  1945,  and  were  present 
in  specified  areas  also  on  Jan.  1,  1948.  The  Act  also 
permitted  entry  to  3,000  orphans  and  2,000  Czech 
refugees  who  had  escaped  from  their  country  after 
February,  1948.  Over  100,000  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  had  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  by  Dec.  31,  1949,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  which,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Commission,  had  proven  difficult 
to  administer  because  of  restrictive  provisions.  Pref- 
erences were  accorded  under  the  Act  to  persons 
originating  in  the  Baltic  countries  and  Eastern  Po- 
land to  the  extent  of  40  percent  of  the  visas  issued 
and  to  farmers  up  to  30  percent. 

The  movement  to  the  United  States  began  in  late 
1948  and  gained  momentum  in  the  summer  of  1949 
when  16,000  were  shipped  in  IRO  transports 
monthly.  However  the  monthly  rate  of  movement 
fell  during  November  and  December  to  an  average 
of  6,000  and  showed  little  promise  of  increase  until 
the  spring  of  1950,  raising  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
remaining  100,000  eligible  could  be  processed  and 
moved  before  the  expiration  of  the  Act  on  June  30, 
1950. 

Amendments  removing  many  of  the  restrictive 
features  of  the  Act  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  June  1949,  and  were  under  consideration 
in  tlie  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  amend- 
ments increased  the  numbers  to  be  admitted  to 
339,000  by  June  30,  1951,  eliminated  the  40  per- 
cent preference  to  persons  from  the  Baltic  areas 
and  Eastern  Poland  and  the  30  percent  preference 
for  farmers,  and  moved  the  eligibility  date  requir- 
ing presence  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  for- 
ward from  Dec.  2,  1945,  to  Jan.  1,  1949. 

At  the  July  and  October  sessions  of  the  General 
Council  of  InO  in  Geneva  consideration  was  given 
to  plans  for  bringing  the  operations  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  a  close.  It  was  originally  intended  to  termi- 
nate IRO  services  on  June  30,  1950,  in  deference  to 
the  expectation  of  many  government  members  that 
they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  continue  their 
substantial  contributions  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  years. 

However,  it  became  evident  at  the  October  ses- 
sion that  there  would  remain  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  on  June  30,  1950,  approximately  250,000 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  awaiting  disposi- 


tion. Over  175,000  of  these  would  require  resettle- 
ment overseas  and  at  least  26,000,  it  was  estimated, 
would  require  provision  for  continuing  care  as  per- 
manent dependents  after  IRO  terminated.  These 
were  the  aged  and  the  sick  and  infirm  who  could 
not  qualify  for  immigration  to  any  of  the  receiving 
countries. 

Consequently  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  reg- 
istrations of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  present 
in  the  areas  of  operations  on  Aug.  31,  1949,  and  on 
Oct.  15,  1949,  with  respect  to  those  arriving  in  the 
areas  between  those  dates.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  camps  would  be  closed  on  June  30,  1950,  with 
the  exception  that  those  who  are  in  the  process  of 
resettlement  and  those  non-resettleables  tor  whom 
provision  for  continuing  care  has  not  been  made  by 
that  date  will  be  maintained  until  resettlement 
takes  place  or  permanent  care  has  been  provided. 
The  Council  decided  at  its  October  session  to  con- 
tinue these  latter  operations  for  an  extended  period 
of  nine  months  after  June  30,  1950,  and  adopted  a 
budget  for  this  purpose  of  $54,965,909. 

The  problem  of  the  continuing  protection  of  ref- 
ugees and  displaced  persons  in  their  civil  status 
until  they  acquire  a  citizenship  in  a  new  country, 
an  essential  to  normal  life,  was  referred  by  the 
General  Council  of  IRO  for  consideration  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  its  meeting  in  Geneva  in  July,  1949.  Fol- 
lowing appropriate  action  by  the  Economic  and 
SocialCouncil  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  a  resolution  on  Dec  3,  1949,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  as  of  Jan.  1,  1951,  to 
assume  the  function  of  international  protection  for 
refugees  after  the  termination  of  IRO. 

The  integration  into  the  economy  of  the  three 
western  zones  of  Germany  ot  approximately  8  mil- 
lion German  refugees,  some  of  whom  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary 
in  1945  and  others  who  had  mo\ed  from  the  east- 
ern zone  and  the  area  of  Germany  occupied  by  Po- 
land, continued  to  preoccupy  the  attention  of  the 
occupying  authorities  and  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public during  the  year.  — GEORGE  L.  WARREN 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS.  Church  membership  in 
the  United  States  in  1949  numbeied  81,777,874 
persons,  the  largest  total  in  the  nation's  history. 
Four  major  groups  account  for  the  majority  of  re- 
ligious membership:  Protestant  bodies  (1947),  46,- 
149,676  members;  Roman  Catholic,  26,718,343 
members,  Orthodox,  711,287  members,  Jewish  5,- 
000,000  members.  For  further  information  on  the 
larger  denominations,  see  separate  articles. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (QUAKERS),  Th«.  A  re- 
ligious society  developed  from  the  conviction  of 
George  Fox  (1624-91)  that  there  is  something  of 
God  in  every  man  to  which  God  speaks.  If  men 
will  keep  silent  they  will  hear  God's  message  in 
their  hearts.  There  are  about  170,000  Friends  in 
the  world  today,  of  whom  about  114,000  are  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  28  Yearly 
Meetings  in  America.  The  most  recent,  which  was 
set  up  in  1947,  is  called  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and 
includes  nearly  20  small  meetings  scattered  from 
Mexico  to  British  Columbia.  The  largest  groups  of 
Friends  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Whittier,  Calif.  Eleven  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  affiliated  with  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of 
Friends  with  headquarters  in  Richmond,  Ind.  Six 
Yearly  Meetings  are  affiliated  with  the  Friends 
General  Conference  with  headquarters  in  Phila- 
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delphia.  The  other  11  Yearly  Meetings  are  inde- 
pendent bodies,  but  are  in  fellowship  with  the 
other  groups. 

There  tire  12  Friends  Colleges  located  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Ne- 
braska, Oregon,  California,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  On- 
tario, Canada.  Friends  secondary  schools  are  main- 
tained in  12  different  States.  There  are  3  main 
Quaker  journals  published  in  the  United  States — 
The  American  Friend,  published  in  Richmond, 
Ind..  The  Friends  Intelligencer  and  The  Friend, 
published  in  Philadelphia. 

The  London  Yearly  Meeting  is  the  largest  and 
in  some  ways  the  leader  among  the  yearly  meet- 
ings. Since  World  War  I  small  groups  of  Friends 
have  formed  Yearly  Meetings  in  France,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Austria. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  ac- 
tive in  relief  and  rehabilitation  work  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Orient.  At  home  the  Service  Committee 
seeks  to  promote  understanding  by  holding  In- 
stitutes of  international  relations,  Seminars  on 
industrial  relations,  and  to  promote  friendly  race 
relations  between  all  peoples.  Young  people  of  high 
school  and  college  age  participate  in  Work  Camps, 
gaining  new  insights  into  social  and  industrial 
problems  by  working  with  their  hands  while  dis- 
cussing questions  with  leaders  of  labor  and  capital. 

The  Friends,  a  small  denomination,  are  able  to 
do  all  this  by  the  generosity  of  the  public  in  giving 
funds  and  supplies.  In  particular,  men  and  women 
have  contributed  used  clothing  for  European  relief 
so  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1948, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  shipped 
1,133  tons  of  clothing,  shoes,  household  linen,  bed- 
ding, soap,  and  textiles  to  Europe  and  Asia.  Much 
more  could  have  been  used. 

The  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation, 
with  headquarters  in  London,  keeps  in  touch  with 
Friends  groups  throughout  the  world  by  intervisita- 
tion  and  conferences.  The  next  Friends  World  Con- 
ference is  expected  to  be  held  in  England  in  1952. 

The  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions  has 
missions  in  Palestine,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  British 
East  Africa.  The  last  named  set  up  in  1947  as  a 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  second  largest  in  the  world, 
with  about  20,000  members.  There  are  also  Friends 
missions,  under  other  Boards,  in  Japan,  China,  In- 
dia, and  Bolivia. 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1856.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  Committee  today  is  to  con- 
duct the  National  Convention  every  four  years, 
and  to  assist  in  the  election  of  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  nominated  at  that  Conven- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  election  of  other  Republican 
candidates  for  national  office.  This  includes  the 
raising  of  funds  for  the  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign. The  Committee  cooperates  with  and  pro- 
vides services  for  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress, state  and  local  Republican  organizations,  the 
Young  Republicans,  and  women's  Republican 
groups.  It  publishes  The  Republican  News  and 
works  to  promote  the  Republican  cause  through 
press  and  radio  releases.  Chairman,  of  Committee, 
Guy  George  Gabrielson;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Howard;  General  Counsel,  Ralph  F.  Gates.  Head- 
quarters: 1337  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  Washington 
6,  D.C. 

REUNION.  An  overseas  department  of  France,  420 
miles  east  of  Madagascar.  Area:  970  square  miles. 
Population  (1946):  242,343.  Chief  towns:  St.  Den- 


is (capital),  35,982  inhabitants;  St.  Paul,  25,959; 
St.  Louis,  24,004;  St.  Pierre,  22,289.  The  main  port 
is  Pointe-des-Galets.  Education  (1946):  242 
schools  and  33,576  pupils.  Products  include  sugar, 
rum,  manioc,  coffee,  vanilla,  and  spices.  Foreign 
trade  (1947).  imports,  1,309  million  francs;  exports, 
1,299  million  francs.  On  Mar.  19,  1946,  Reunion 
was  made  a  department  of  France,  elective  from 
Jan.  1,  1947,  and  was  represented  in  the  National 
Assembly  (3  deputies),  in  the  Council  of  the  Repub- 
lic (2  senators),  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
Union  (1  delegate). 

REYNOLDS  FOUNDATION,  The  Z.  Smith.  Established  in 
1936  by  Richard  J.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Mary  Reynolds 
Babcock.  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Reynolds  Bagley,  for 
charitable,  civic,  and  eleemosynary  purposes  within 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  a  grant  of  all  the 
property  received  by  them  from  the  estate  of  their 
late  brother,  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  Since  its  organization  the  Foundation 
has  made  annual  grants  to  the  North  Carolina  State 
Health  Department  for  the  inauguration  and  main- 
tenance of  a  campaign  for  the  control  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  State.  For  this  purpose  the  Founda- 
tion has  contributed  a  total  of  $1,541,000.  Contri- 
butions for  other  charitable  civic,  and  eleemosy- 
nary purposes  since  organization  have  amounted 
to  $809,000,  and  administrative  expenses  to  $16,- 
483. 

This  Foundation  has  pledged  its  income  since 
Tuly^l,  1947,  to  Wake  Forest  College  for  that  Col- 
lege's program  of  enlargement  and  relocation  in 
western  North  Carolina  near  Winston- Salem.  The 
present  assets  of  the  Foundation  as  of  Sept  30, 
1949,  were  $10,508,004,  and  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended to  date  $2,350,000. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  are  Richard  J. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Reynolds  Bagley,  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Thomas 
B.  Butler,  Charles  H.  Babcock,  Henry  Walker  Bag- 
ley  and  L.  D.  Long.  Secretary,  Stratton  Coyner. 
Offices:  1206  Reynolds  Building,  Winston-Salem  3, 
N.C. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  1,300 
sq.  mi.  Population.  (1949  estimate)  743,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  713,346.  Chief  city 
(1940  census):  Providence  (capital),  253,504.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  and  the  article  on 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $58,068,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $59,598,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session,  which 
convened  January  4  and  adjourned  May  7,  banned 
racial  and  religious  discrimination  in  employment 
and  consolidated  the  administration  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  cash  sickness  benefit 
programs.  Cash  sickness  benefits  were  increased  as 
to  amount  and  duration.  The  legislature  also  re- 
organized the  parole  system,  ratified  the  New  Eng- 
land Development  Authority  Compact;  adopted  a 
systematic  tree-farm  program  for  development  of 
woodlands;  and  referred  for  popular  approval  con- 
stitutional amendments  for  permanent  registration, 
legislative  pay  boosts,  and  increases  in  the  State's 
borrowing  power. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  John  O.  Pastore;  Lieut. 
Governor,  John  S.  McKiernan;  Secretary  of  State, 
Armand  H.  Cot6;  Attorney  General,  William  E. 
Powers;  State  Treasurer,  Raymond  H.  Hawksley; 
Director  of  Finance  (Acting),  Howard  A.  Kenyon; 
Controller,  M.  Joseph  Cummings. 
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RHODESIA,  Northern.  A  British  protectorate  in  the  in- 
terior of  southern  Africa.  Area:  287,640  sq.  mi. 
Population  (1947  est):  1,700,000.  Capital:  Lu- 
saka. Education  (1947):  1,787  native  schools  of 
all  types  with  170,745  pupils.  There  were,  in  1948, 
21  European  schools  with  3,860  pupils. 

Production,  etc.  Agricultural  products  include 
maize,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  livestock.  The  most  im- 
portant timber  product  is  the  Rhodesian  "red- 
wood." Mineral  production  in  1947  included  (in 
metric  tons):  copper  192,000,  lead  15,840,  and 
zinc  21,480.  Other  minerals  are  cobalt  alloy,  iron 
ore,  selenium,  vanadium,  and  silver.  Total  value  of 
mineral  output  (1947):  £23,521,483.  Foreign 
trade  (1948):  imports  £16,098,874;  exports 
£28,469,346. 

Government.  Budget  estimates  (1949):  revenue 
£10,245,890;  expenditure  £9,483,825.  The  pro- 
tectorate is  administered  by  a  governor  with  the  aid 
of  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative  council. 
Governor:  Sir  Gilbert  McCall  Rennie. 

RHODESIA,  Southern.  A  British  self-governing  col- 
ony in  the  interior  of  southern  Africa,  grouped  with 
British  Central  Africa  territories.  Area:  150,333  sq. 
mi.  Population  (1949  est.),  2,021,900.  Chief  towns 
(1946):  Salisbury  (capital)  69,101  inhabitants, 
Bulawayo  52,737,  Umtali,  Gwelo,  Gatooma  and 
Oue  Oue.  Education  (1947):  2,143  schools  and 
228,863  pupils. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts include  maize,  tobacco,  citrus  fruits,  tea,  dairy 
products,  groundnuts,  and  livestock.  Mineral  prod- 
ucts include  gold,  chrome  ore,  asbestos,  tungsten, 
coal,  and  tin.  The  value  of  base  minerals  output  in 
1947  was  £3,077,087;  gold  £4,508,593.  Foreign 
trade  (1948):  imports  £42,614,800;  exports 
£29,189,400.  Chief  exports:  tobacco  (1948-49: 
67,268,000  lb.),  gold,  and  asbestos. 

Government.  Finance  (1948-49):  revenue  £13,- 
575,468;  expenditure  £13,546,335.  The  colony  has 
a  responsible  government,  headed  by  a  governor 
who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  legis- 
lative assembly  of  30  members.  The  latter  is  elect- 
ed for  a  5-year  term  by  British  subjects  over  21 
years  of  age,  subject  to  certain  qualifications.  The 
constitution  limits  the  powers  of  the  legislative 
council  with  respect  to  appropriation  and  taxation 
bills.  Governor:  Sir  John  Noble  Kennedy.  Prime 
Minister:  Sir  Godfrey  M.  Huggins. 

RICE.  The  1949  output  of  rice  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  December,  1949,  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  was  estimated  at  89,141,000  bushels, 
compared  with  81.170,000  bu.  in  1948  and  the 
10-year  average  (1938-47)  of  62,944,000  bu. 
Yields  of  the  chief  producing  States  (in  1,000 
bushels)  were:  Louisiana  24,559,  Texas  22,618, 
California  21,462,  and  Arkansas  20,502. 

World  Rice.  According  to  the  Oct.  22,  1949  issue 
of  The  Economist,  the  world  rice  production  for 
1948-49  was  estimated  at  7,475  million  bu.  com- 
pared with  7,220  million  bu.  in  1947-48.  Yields  of 
the  principal  producing  countries  for  1948-49  (in 
million  bu.)  were:  China  2,360,  India  1,550,  Pak- 
istan 585,  Japan  576,  Burma  265,  Java  and  Madura 
261,  Philippines  250  and  French  Indo-China  210. 

ROADS  AND  STREETS.  As  of  Aug.  31,  1949,  the  un- 
programmed  balance  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
program  for  1949  totaled  less  than  $214  million. 
Construction  under  way  included  approximately 
14,000  miles,  costing  about  $980  million.  There 
were  $305  million  of  construction  plans  approved 
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with  construction  not  yet  started,  and  $716  million 
of  projects  already  programmed. 

In  October  the  Federal  government  allocated  the 
Federal  Aid  funds,  by  States,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951  which  begins  on  July  1.  A  total  of  $433  mil- 
lion of  the  $450  million  Federal  Aid  grant,  which 
is  made  available  under  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1944,  must  be  matched  by  the  States.  The 
construction  industry  is  thus  assured  of  almost 
$1,000  million  dollars  for  highway  work  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1951. 

A  survey  by  the  American  Road  Builders  Asso- 
ciation shows  that  the  total  construction  and  main- 
tenance expenditures  have  risen  through  the  years 
1947,  1948,  and  1949.  The  maintenance  figure  in 
1947  was  approximately  $380  million,  which  is  in 
contrast  to  approximately  $434  million  in  1949. 
The  combined  construction  and  maintenance  ex- 
penditures in  1949  are  estimated  at  $1,669  million 
which  is  to  be  compared  with  $1,231  million  in 

1947.  A  survey  in  California  shows  sharp  rises  in 
construction  costs  when  comparing  figures,  from 
1940,  by  years,  through  1948.  For  example,  in  1940 
roadway  excavation  cost  22  cents  per  cubic  yard 
in  California  as  compared  with  56  cents  per  cubic 
yard  in  1948.  Likewise,  asphaltic  pavements  cost 
$2.97  per  ton  in  1940  as  compared  with  $4.91  in 

1948.  In  the  same  period  Portland  cement  concrete 
costs  ranged  from  $7.68  to  $13.37  per  cubic  yard. 

The  number  of  vehicles  on  the  road  including 
passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  reached  an  all- 
time  high  with  more  than  40  million  units  having 
been  registered  in  1949.  Of  this  figure,  trucks 
accounted  for  something  like  7%  million  units 
(1948).  In  addition,  the  average  number  of  miles 
traveled  by  each  unit  is  increasing — it  is  estimated 
that  Americans  drove  more  than  400,000  million 
miles  last  year  alone. 

Attention  was  again  directed,  during  the  year,  to 
the  damage  to  both  flexible  and  rigid  pavements  by 
overloaded  trucks.  Increased  frequencies  of  18,  20, 
and  22  thousand  pound  axle  loads  were  indicated 
throughout  the  country  and  many  were  recorded  in 
excess  of  30,000  pounds. 

As  a  result  of  structural  failures  of  pavements, 
attention  has  been  focused  sharply  toward  research 
and  design  procedures  for  both  flexible  and  rigid 
pavements.  The  Highway  Research  Board,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
other  agencies  is  studying  the  cost  of  operation  of 
trucks  of  various  sizes  and  weights  over  various 
types  of  terrain.  Many  universities,  highway  de- 
partments, and  committees  of  technical  organiza- 
tions are  making  rapid  advances  in  solving  the 
pavement-design  problems  as  they  pertain  to  car- 
rying modern  loads. 

Although  a  steady  reduction  in  traffic  death  rate 
has  been  noted  during  the  past  few  years,  the  fig- 
ures for  1949  are  not  likely  to  be  optimistic.  The 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation  estimates  the  cost 
of  highway  accidents  per  year  for  United  States 
alone  at  $2,800  million.  As  a  result,  increased  activ- 
ity in  education  of  the  driving  public,  the  intelli- 
gent enforcement  of  traffic  laws,  and  research  in 
the  field  of  traffic  engineering  and  in  the  design  of 
the  highway  will  likely  continue  on  a  big  scale 
during  the  coming  months.  As  a  result  of  the  dete- 
rioration of  old  highways,  the  increased  cost  of 
both  construction  and  maintenance,  and  the  in- 
creased need  for  more  highways,  there  has  been 
persistent  effort  directed  toward  increasing  the 
revenue  funds. 

During  the  past  year  fifteen  states  increased  their 
gasoline  tax.  Missouri  still  leads  the  nation  with  the 
lowest  gasoline  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  while 
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Louisiana  is  highest  with  9  cents.  According  to  the 
National  Highway  Users  Conference,  diversion  of 
highway-user  taxes  to  non-highway  purposes  to- 
taled more  than  $170  million  in  1947  alone.  This 
figure  was  a  little  over  9  percent  of  the  net  highway 
user  taxes.  The  amount  of  total  diversion  has  been 
estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500 
million. 

Extensions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  are  al- 
ready under  way.  The  hundred-mile  Philadelphia 
extension  of  the  toll  road  between  Middle  Essex 
and  Paoli  is  already  under  construction.  Designs 


mile  Maine  Turnpike  were  raised  20  cents  because 
the  revenues  were  below  expectations. 

Extension  of  the  Pan-American  highway  contin- 
ued, and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  few  months  an 
unbroken  route  will  stretch  from  the  Texas  border 
to  Costa  Rica,  a  distance  of  some  2,500  miles.  In- 
terest continues  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
expressways  around  the  larger  cities.  Construction 
work  on  a  new  nineteen-mile  section  of  the  circum- 
ferential highway  northwest  of  Boston  was  started 
this  fall,  while  some  construction  has  been  initiated 
on  the  Chicago  Expressway. 


HIGHWAYS,  MOTOR  VEHICLES,  MOTOR  FUEL.  AND  TAX  RECEIPTS  BY  STATES 


Rural  road  mileage,  1947 

No.  of  motor  vehicles  registered,  1948 
Privately  and  publicly  owned 

Tax  receipts  • 
Tax  rate    New 

Low 

Comp. 

Grand 

Passenger 

Motor 

per  gal. 

Receipts 

State 

Paved 

type 

agg. 

Unsur. 

total 

cars 

Buses 

trucks 

Total 

(cents) 

(*1,000) 

Ala. 

1,335 

6,556 

32,611 

19,540 

60,042 

393,411 

5,623 

142,959 

541,993 

6 

28,238 

Ariz. 

481 

3,850 

3,745 

20,630 

28,706 

163,281 

1,306 

52,115 

261,702 

6 

9,385 

Ark 

1,782 

2,181 

17,743 

33,829 

55,535 

257,227 

2,641 

129,542 

389.410 

6.6 

19,908 

Calif 

9,810 

32,124 

16,643 

38.871 

97,678 

3,211.136 

7,618 

580,060 

3,798,813 

4.5 

127,177 

Colo 

488 

4,189 

11,654 

59,479 

75,810 

356.281 

1,930 

111,334 

469,545 

6 

18,377 

Conn 

3,065 

5,097 

2,391 

437 

10,990 

539,617 

2,830 

89,606 

632,053 

4 

17,126 

Del 

903 

899 

1,153 

801 

3,756 

68.825 

521 

18,970 

88,316 

4 

2,937 

Fla 

1,768 

10,837 

3,952 

22,229 

38.786 

618,980 

4,634 

158,821 

782,435 

7 

44,464 

Ga 

5,303 

3,882 

11,820 

68,585 

89,680 

542,480 

5,052 

168,755 

716,287 

6 

36,674 

Idaho     . 

236 

3,914 

12,813 

19,054 

36,017 

157,780 

703 

63,500 

221,983 

6 

9,441 

Ill 

12,095 

3,735 

68,338 

20,466 

104,634 

1,905.040 

3,803 

314,110 

2,222,953 

3 

52,020 

Ind 

9,154 

10,859 

53,364 

9,335 

82,712 

1,062,304 

9,484 

233,036 

1,304,824 

4 

35,599 

Iowa 

5,825 

1,383 

54,253 

40,027 

101  ,488 

731,046 

3,451 

158,258 

897,755 

4 

24,446 

Kan. 

1,815 

6,459 

28,000 

93,243 

129,517 

572,607 

1,294 

184,248 

758,149 

4 

20,223 

Ky 

2,722 

7,<M)5 

22,028 

25,613 

58,268 

470.299 

3,806 

142,295 

616,400 

7 

28,778 

La 

4,134 

461 

17,843 

16,516 

38,954 

392.873 

3,919 

121,809 

618,601 

9 

33,761 

Maine 

9,630 

6,630 

791 

3,654 

20,705 

187,898 

845 

63,127 

251,870 

6 

11,849 

Md 

3,369 

3,661 

4,330 

6,737 

17,097 

471.758 

4,344 

97,903 

574,005 

6 

20,064 

Mass 

2,989 

2,209 

11,020 

1,140 

17,358 

946,498 

5,765 

159,096 

1,111,359 

3 

23,922 

Mich. 

7,399 

9,549 

51,108 

25,145 

93,201 

1,747,275 

7,206 

251,468 

2,005,949 

3 

42,463 

Minn. 

2,745 

6,641 

68,181 

32,094 

109,661 

799,903 

3,917 

173,564 

977,474 

4 

25,793 

MlBS 

2,945 

1,539 

29,234 

27,569 

61  ,287 

264,037 

4,129 

129,557 

397,723 

6 

20.395 

Mo 

4,679 

6,150 

45,278 

59,982 

116,089 

878,636 

5,539 

228,054 

1,112,229 

2 

17,623 

Mont 

31 

5,303 

13,052 

51,563 

69,949 

147.136 

991 

73,095 

221,222 

5 

7,463 

Nebr. 

1,278 

2,705 

23,379 

73,251 

100,613 

395.949 

1,153 

112,564 

509,666 

5 

18,206 

Nev 

44 

3,100 

1,246 

19,411 

23,801 

47,925 

347 

14,951 

63,223 

4 

2,507 

N.H.      . 

449 

4,308 

3,901 

3,864 

12,522 

120,330 

591 

39,566 

160,487 

4 

4,564 

NJ 

2,787 

6,480 

5,393 

3,680 

18,340 

1,117,343 

5,993 

208,580 

1,331,916 

3 

28,606 

NM       . 

717 

3,920 

3,782 

53,446 

61,865 

127,612 

1,855 

48,791 

178,258 

5 

8,418 

NY 

25,735 

10,073 

33,812 

11,852 

81,472 

2,733,613 

16,568 

444,891 

3,195,072 

4 

81.291 

N.C 

5,233 

8,166 

22,803 

25,886 

62,088 

662,209 

9,009 

177,139 

848,357 

6 

42,476 

N.D 

43 

1,804 

22,499 

90,093 

114.439 

163,394 

338 

72,011 

235,743 

4 

5,341 

Ohio 

9,611 

25,370 

40,287 

10,451 

85,719 

2,102,298 

11,855 

309,111 

2,423,264 

4 

69,800 

Okla 

4,146 

3,042 

12,859 

79,560 

99,607 

610,215 

5,180 

168,070 

683,465 

5.5 

26,486 

Ore 

3,748 

4,590 

16,102 

30,074 

64,514 

451,451 

2,667 

120,213 

674,331 

5 

20,952 

Pa 

17,837 

18,905 

14,394 

33,994 

85,130 

2,140,439 

9,917 

420,436 

2,670,792 

4 

78,525 

R.I 

607 

793 

765 

356 

2,521 

191,264 

771 

32,209 

224,244 

4 

5,775 

8.C. 

2,416 

7,552 

6,632 

29,642 

46,242 

382,207 

3,995 

98,377 

484,579 

6 

22,052 

S.D 

322 

2,621 

24,908 

70,783 

98,634 

186,693 

448 

62,518 

249,659 

4 

6,642 

Tenn 

3,147 

6,263 

39,668 

15,969 

65,047 

521,438 

4,199 

146,885 

672,522 

7 

37,195 

Texas     . 

13,440 

20,595 

39,149 

123,250 

196,434 

1,780,848 

11,829 

608,961 

2,301,638 

4 

73,724 

Utah      . 

653 

3,019 

5,152 

15,215 

24,039 

165,481 

1,061 

42.366 

208,908 

4 

7,045 

Vt. 

388 

1,548 

6,167 

5,300 

13,403 

95,667 

447 

15.489 

111,603 

45 

4,124 

Va 

5,239 

13,735 

21,543 

8,428 

48,945 

614,876 

4,728 

149,406 

769,010 

6 

36,830 

Wash 

4.216 

7,623 

19,471 

19,419 

50,729 

629,073 

3,765 

158,388 

791,226 

5 

27,892 

W  Va      . 

2,941 

5,582 

7,660 

18,171 

34,254 

304,107 

2,894 

99,146 

406,147 

5 

15,974 

Wis 

4,975 

16,224 

54,401 

9,979 

85,579 

830,961 

3,502 

207.572 

1,042,035 

4 

29,170 

Wyo.      . 

17 

4,220 

2,790 

18,733 

25,760 

83,215 

989 

31,739 

115,943 

4 

4,748 

D.  ofC.. 

• 

148,418 

2,101 

20,669 

171,188 

4 

6,514 

Total. 

196,904 

328,251 

1,017,886 

1,466,340 

3,009,617 

33,398,443 

197,553 

7,555,330 

41,151,326 

4.35 

1,342,973 

«  Motor-fuel  tax  receipts,  1948. 

are  being  prepared  for  a  sixty-mile  western  exten- 
sion which  will  extend  from  ifwin,  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  Ohio  State  Line  near  Youngstown.  When  both 
east  and  west  extensions  are  completed,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  will  extend  for  a  distance  of  320 
miles  without  crossings  at  grade. 

The  Turnpike  mav  be  extended  in  Ohio  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  signing  or  a  bill  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
in  June,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Turnpike  Commission.  In  New  Jersey  a  proposed 
118-mile  toll  turnpike  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
bond-selling  stage.  Completion  of  the  project  is  set 
for  November,  1951,  and  the  cost  per  mile  may 
average  as  much  as  $1.5  million.  In  regard  to  tolls, 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  reported  a 
collection  of  $5.6  million  in  tolls  from  the  existing 
stretch  of  road  in  1948,  while  the  tolls  on  the  44- 


Exceptionally  heavy  snows,  and  a  severe  winter 
drew  attention  on  snow  removal  procedures  and 
control  procedures  in  the  northern  tier  of  states, 
particularly  in  the  Plains  and  in  the  West.  Little 
damage  to  highways  and  bridges  was  reported  from 
the  West  Coast  as  a  result  of  the  severe  earthquake 
which  rocked  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  April,  1949. 
An  explosion  and  subsequent  fire  in  the  eastbound 
Holland  Tube  under  the  Hudson  River  to  New 
York  City  disrupted  traffic  for  about  56  hours  but 
did  little  basic  structural  damage  to  the  tunnel, 
thus  indicating  an  adequate  design  in  the  ventilat- 
ing system  and  fire  fighting  facilities  of  that  tunnel 
and  others  patterned  after  it. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  Oregon  must 
be  credited  with  an  original  idea  in  the  installation 
of  panel  heating  under  a  pavement  at  a  highway 
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underpass  with  the  use  of  water  from  natural  hot 
springs.  The  year  1949  marked  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  oldest  suspension  bridge  in  the 
United  States.  The  structure  spans  the  Ohio  River 
on  U.S.  No.  40  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and 
was  constructed  in  1849,  but  was  in  part  rebuilt  in 
1854  following  a  collapse  during  a  windstorm. 

The  matter  of  Federal  aid,  which  is  recognized 
under  the  1944  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  was  an 
important  topic  of  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials held  in  Texas  in  October.  The  voters  of 
North  Carolina  approved  a  $200  million  bond  issue 
to  be  used  for  improving  county  roads  of  that  state. 
These  roads  are  not  eligible  for  Federal  aid. 

The  use  of  local  materials  for  low-cost  road  con- 
struction increased  during  the  year,  and  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  focused  on  the  use  of  soil 
cement,  bituminous  admixtures,  and  other  materi- 
als in  an  effort  to  build  inexpensive  roads  which 
will  satisfy  demands  for  secondary  types  The  use 
of  pre-stressed  concrete  pavements  was  suggested 
during  the  year,  while  experimental  bituminous- 
rubber  roads  were  built  in  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  m 
Texas.  The  use  of  sand  drains  to  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  fill  over  muck  deposits  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  in  New  Jersey  during 
the  current  year.  — KENNETH  B.  WOODS 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION,  The.  Chartered  in  1913 
for  the  permanent  purpose  of  "promoting  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world,"  the 
Foundation  is  at  the  present  time  concerned  with 
the  extension  and  application  of  knowledge  in  cer- 
tain definite  fields  of  the  medical,  natural,  and 
social  sciences,  the  humanities,  and  public  health. 
Except  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  fields  of  public 
healtn,  and  more  recently,  in  agriculture,  it  does 
not  itself  engage  in  research.  It  seeks  to  advance  its 
purposes  through  grants  to  universities,  research 
institutes,  governments,  and  other  qualified  agen- 
cies conducting  work  within  the  scope  of  the  Foun- 
dation's program,  and  through  the  operation  of  a 
fellowship  program,  which  aims,  through  postdoc- 
toral grants  to  especially  qualified  men  and  women, 
to  increase  the  supply  of  competent  personnel  in 
the  various  fields  of  knowledge. 

In  the  field  of  medical  science  during  1949  em- 
phasis continued  on  psychiatry  and  neurology. 
Among  such  grants  were:  $120,000  to  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  for  the  department  of  psychiatry; 
$70,575  to  the  Menninger  Foundation  tor  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school  for  psychiatric  aides;  $121,- 
200  to  the  Tavistpck  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
London,  for  studies  of  the  psychology  of  personal- 
ity; $240,000  to  the  National  Research  Council  for 
research  in  problems  of  sex;  and  $100,000  to  the 
University  of  California  toward  the  establishment 
of  an  Institute  for  Personality  Assessment  and  Re- 
search. Among  other  grants  were:  $90,000  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University  for  the  Institute  of  the  History 
of  Medicine-  and  $10,000  to  the  Medical  Library 
Association  for  traveling  fellowships  in  medical  li- 
brarianship  to  librarians  of  foreign  countries. 

In  the  natural  sciences  the  emphasis  was  on  ex- 
perimental biology  and  agriculture.  In  the  field  of 
experimental  biology,  representative  grants  were: 
$100,000  to  Duke  University  for  research  in  physi- 
cal biochemistry  of  proteins;  $75,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  for  microphotometric  studies 
of  biological  tissues;  $35,000  to  Karolinska  Insti- 
tute!, Stockholm,  for  its  Institute  for  Cell  Research; 
$50,000  to  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  to- 
ward a  program  of  biochemical  research.  Varying 
amounts,  ranging  from  $8,000  to  $30,000  were 


given  to  6  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States  for  studies  in  genetics. 

The  Foundation's  agricultural  program  in  Mex- 
ico continued  throughout  the  year,  and  in  addition, 
$40,000  was  given  to  the  government  of  Colombia 
toward  support  of  a  collaborative  operating  pro- 
gram in  agriculture,  and  $30,000  to  the  Faculty  of 
Agronomy  of  the  National  University  of  Colombia, 
Medellin,  for  teaching  and  research  facilities,  study 
trips,  and  visiting  professors;  $60,000  to  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Costa 
Rica,  for  strengthening  the  library  resources  and 
making  possible  development  of  a  scientific  com- 
munication program;  $14,000  to  the  Faculty  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  University  of  San  Mar- 
cos, Lima,  Peru;  and  $75,000  to  the  Conservation 
Foundation,  New  York,  to  initiate  and  advance 
research  and  education  in  the  entire  field  of  con- 
servation, soil,  water,  forests,  vegetation,  and  wild- 
life. 

In  1949  grants  in  the  social  sciences  emphasized 
international  relations  and  economic  research.  Some 
of  the  grants  made  were:  $100,000  to  Harvard 
University  Laboratory  of  Social  Relations  toward  a 
study  of  comparative  values  in  five  cultures;  $69,- 
000  to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  for  studies  in 
international  relations;  and  $75,000  to  the  Institute 
of  International  Studies  of  Yale  University;  $50,000 
to  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  for  a 
study  of  long-run  tendencies  in  European  economy; 
and  $50,000  to  Harvard  University  for  research  in 
economic  history.  For  demographic  research,  a  new 
interest  of  the  Foundation,  $50,900  was  given  to 
the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

Grants  in  the  humanities  were  chiefly  for  the 
development  of  languages  and  foreign  cultures, 
North  American  studies  and  intellectual  exchange 
among  countries.  Representative  of  these  were: 
$60,000  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  the 
development  of  the  Slavonic  Division  of  its  Refer- 
ence Department:  $21,000  to  the  Italian  Institute 
of  Historical  Studies,  Naples,  toward  general  sup- 
port, scholarships,  and  additions  to  the  library; 
$100,000  to  McGill  University  toward  studies  in 
the  public  and  private  life  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  under  his  personal  direction,  $35,000  to  Oc- 
cidental College  toward  development  of  humanistic 
studies  in  cultural  history  of  the  southwest  area  of 
the  United  States  and  northern  Mexico;  and  $50,- 
000  to  Columbia  University  for  a  program  of  study 
for  Korean  and  Japanese  broadcasters.  Grants  were 
made 'to  the  University  of  Toronto  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  ($90,000  each)  toward 
the  development  of  Slavic  Studies  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  social  sciences  and  the  humani- 
ties. 

From  $2,200,000  set  aside  by  the  Foundation 
for  use  by  the  International  Health  Division,  assist- 
ance was  given  toward  the  control  and  investiga- 
tion of  malaria  in  Mexico,  Tobago,  Corsica,  Italy 
and  Sardinia,  China,  and  India;  investigation  of 
yellow  fever  in  Brazil;  for  studies  of  nutrition  at 
Vanderbilt  University  and  in  India;  of  tuberculosis, 
typhus,  and  rodent  ecology  and  control  in  the 
United  States.  Aid  was  given  for  state  health  serv- 
ices in  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Peru; 
and  for  local  health  departments  in  Chile,  Finland, 
and  Egypt;  toward  schools  and  institutes  or  depart- 
ments of  hygiene  and  public  health  and  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Eng- 
land, Finland,  Italy,  Pakistan,  and  China;  and  to 
the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education  in  the 
United  States.  Funds  also  were  given  for  studies  of 
the  problem  of  hospital  and  medical  care. 
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Among  the  grants  not  included  under  the  five 
programs  above  were  those  to  the  following:  $400,- 
000  for  a  study  of  the  financing  of  higher  education 
and  research,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities;  $250,000  to  the  Mid- 
west Inter-Library  Corporation  toward  the  general 
expense  of  a  central  depository  library;  $150,000 
for  the  European  Rehabilitation  Program;  and 
$120,000  to  the  National  Research  Council  for  use 
by  the  Conference  Board  of  the  Associated  Re- 
search Councils  for  a  study  of  human  resources  and 
the  fields  of  higher  learning. 

Officers  of  the  Foundation  in  1949  were  Chester 
I.  Barnard,  President;  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Vice 
President  (resignation  effective  May  31,  1949); 
Lindsley  F.  Kimball,  Vice  President  (elected  Apr. 
6,  1949);  Flora  M.  Rhind,  Secretary;  Edward  Rob- 
inson, Treasurer;  George  J.  Beal,  Comptroller. 
Headquarters.  49  West  49th  St.,  New  York  20, 
N.Y. 

ROWING.  California's  big  eight  captured  the  top 
prize  of  sweep-swinging  when  it  rowed  over  the 
finish  line  first  in  the  forty-seventh  annual  Potigh- 
keepsie  Regatta  on  Tune  25.  With  a  record  rep- 
resentation of  12  colleges  in  the  Hudson  classic, 
the  Golden  Bears  triumphed  by  a  boat  length  over 
their  old  rival,  Washington,  which  had  swept  the 
river  in  1948.  Cornell,  Navy,  Princeton,  Penn,  Wis- 
consin, Columbia,  Syracuse,  Stanford,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  Rutgers  trailed, 
in  that  order. 

The  freshman  title  was  retained  by  Washington's 
cubs  with  Cornell's  yearlings  second.  The  junior 
varsity  event  was  won  by  Washington  with  Navy 
the  runner-up. 

Yale  furnished  one  of  the  year's  upsets  by  de- 
feating Harvard  in  the  renewal  of  their  famous 
regatta  on  the  Ilousatonic  for  the  Fills'  first  victory 
in  their  last  eleven  meetings.  Both  eights  bettered 
the  old  record  of  20  min.  2  sec.  for  the  four-mile 
course  upstream,  Yale  being  clocked  in  19  min. 
52.8  sec.  and  the  Crimson  in  19  mm.  54.2  sec. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  rowed  a  thriller  over  the 
four-mile  Thames  River  course  on  March  26,  the 
Cambridge  oarsmen  turning  on  an  amazing  sprint 
in  the  last  thirty  yards  to  drive  home  first  by  only 
one-quarter  of  a  length. 

Harvard  gained  a  sweep  of  varsity,  jayvee  and 
freshman  championships  in  the  Eastern  Association 
sprints  and  achieved  a  similar  feat  in  the  Adams 
Cup  regatta.  The  Crimson  varsity  also  retained  the 
Compton  Cup,  taking  that  trophy  for  the  eighth 
successive  time.  Princeton  captured  the  Childs  and 
Carnegie  Cups  and  the  Tiger  lightweights  won  the 
Goldthwait  Cup  in  the  championships  for  150- 
pounders. 

Penn  scored  its  biggest  triumph  in  recent  years 
with  a  sweep  of  four  races  with  Yale  and  Columbia 
in  the  Blackwell  Cup  regatta,  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity annexed  the  Dad  Vail  Trophy  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row  to  retire  that  prize. 

Jack  Kelly  of  Philadelphia  captured  the  Dia- 
mond Sculls  at  Henley-on-Thames,  England,  win- 
ning by  20  lengths  from  Jack  Trinsey,  another  Phil- 
adeiphian,  in  the  first  all-American  final  in  the  110- 
year  history  of  that  English  classic.  Princeton's 
lightweights  defeated  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat 
Club  of  Cambridge  to  annex  the  Thames  Challenge 
Cup  for  the  second  straight  season.  Kelly  took  a 
number  of  other  races  while  abroad,  chief  among 
them  being  the  European  singles  title  test  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  defeated  Eduardo  Rossi  of  Uru- 
guay, his  conqueror  in  the  semifinals  of  the  1948 
Olympics,  and  four  other  stars. 

Joseph  Angyal,  New  York  fireman,  dominated 


sculling  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Among  his 
major  triumphs  were  doubles  in  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Henley  events  and  a  victory  in  the 
national  championships.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

RUBBER.  American-made  synthetic  rubbers  strength- 
ened their  competitive  position  as  new  raw  ma- 
terials in  1949,  U.S.  manufacturers  increasing  their 
relative  consumption  of  synthetics  in  relation  to 
imported  natural  rubber. 

Actually,  the  total  use  of  new  rubber  declined 
slightly  in  1949.  Consumption  aggregated  988,618 
long  tons,  compared  with  1,069,404  in  1948.  But 
where  natural  rubber  consumption  dipped  from 
627,332  tons  in  1948  to  576,461  in  1949,  synthetic 
usage  was  off  only  from  442,072  to  412,157  tons. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  in  the  fact 
that  they  reversed  a  postwar  trend  toward  larger 
natural  rubber  consumption  in  a  year  which  saw 
the  government,  by  progressively  relaxing  manda- 
tory use  requirements  on  synthetic,  giving  manu- 
facturers the  opportunity  to  use  more  natural  rub- 
ber if  they  wanted  it.  These  changes  in  use  regula- 
tions, in  part  designed  to  help  the  British  in  their 
dollar  crisis,  opened  synthetic  rubbers  to  a  much 
wider  front  of  competition  from  natural  rubber. 
Even  at  substantial  price  advantages  in  favor  of 
natural  rubber  through  much  of  the  year,  the  large 
voluntary  consumption  gave  evidence  of  a  prefer- 
ence on  the  part  of  many  manufacturing  divisions 
of  the  rubber  industry  for  synthetic  rubbers  on 
grounds  of  quality  and  uniformity  of  product. 

Production.  While  the  rubber  industry  manufac- 
tures upwards  of  50,000  different  products  in  this 
country,  in  such  lines  as  mechanical  rubber  goods, 
hard  rubber  products,  flooring,  footwear,  coated 
fabncs,  and  drug  sundries,  the  bulk  of  the  rubber 
consumption,  roughly  70  percent  of  the  total,  is 
tires.  Production  of  passenger  car  tires  dropped 
from  66,738,436  units  in  1948  to  65,142,607  units 
in  1949.  At  the  same  time,  manufacturers'  ship- 
ments of  passenger  car  tires  increased  from  63,- 
540,160  units  in  1948  to  65,066,321  units  in  1949. 
The  increase  in  shipments  was  due  to  increased  de- 
mand of  the  automobile  industry  for  original  equip- 
ment casings  during  their  record  production  year 
of  1949. 

Shipments  of  truck  and  bus  casings  were  sub- 
stantially lower  than  in  1948.  Shipments  in  1949 
totaled  11,464,406  casings,  compared  with  14,241,- 
102  in  1948.  The  industry  produced  65,563,860 
truck,  bus,  and  passenger  car  inner  tubes  in  1949, 
compared  with  70,032,890  in  1948.  A  rather  sharp 
increase  in  another  field  of  automotive  product  out- 
put was  recorded  by  the  manufacturers  of  camel- 
oack,  a  material  used  in  retreading  tires.  Camel- 
back  sales  were  20  percent  ahead  of  the  preceding 
year.  Rapidly  growing  interest  in  "winterized 
tires,  with  various  types  of  mud  and  snow  treads, 
accounted  for  much  of  this  increase. 

Mechanical  Goods.  In  the  mechanical  goods  divi- 
sion of  the  industry,  the  volume  trends  in  the  heav- 
ier type  of  business  reflected  to  a  marked  degree 
the  general  business  activity  of  the  country,  as 
shown  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  pro- 
duction. Other  branches  of  the  mechanical  rubber 
goods  industry,  such  as  sponge  rubber  goods,  ad- 
hesives,  friction  tape,  splicing  compound,  and  rub- 
ber thread  follow  a  different  pattern.  This  branch 
resumed  its  definite  seasonal  pattern  of  produc- 
tion in  1949.  There  was  a  steady  decline  in  book- 
ing through  the  early  part  of  the  year,  with  a  no- 
ticeable upturn  after  July.  Molded  rubber  and  ex- 
truded goods  and  chemically  blown  sponge  rubber 
products  are  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
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the  automotive,  refrigerator,  washing  machine,  and 
radio  industries.  Production  of  these  goods  reflected 
high  volume  production  of  those  industries  in  1949. 

In  the  field  of  rubber  footwear,  production  was 
off  slightly  from  the  postwar  peak  but  still  sub- 
stantially ahead  of  prewar  levels  in  1949.  In  coated 
fabrics,  production  equaled  the  1948  output,  and 
for  the  last  half  of  the  year  surpassed  the  same 
period  in  1948. 

Latex.  Consumption  of  natural  rubber  liquid  latex 
provided  one  of  the  sensational  developments  of 
the  year.  Use  of  this  material  increased  sharply  to 
38,550  long  tons,  compared  with  28,849  long  tons 
in  1948.  Consumption  of  synthetic  rubber  latices 
also  advanced  steadily  through  the  year.  Rapidly 
expanding  use  in  the  automotive  and  upholstery 
and  mattress  industries  accounts  for  the  heavy  ton- 
nage in  this  material.  The  revolutionary  new  low- 
temperature  polymers  introduced  in  1948,  the 
so-called  "cola"  rubbers,  claimed  much  of  the  spot- 
light in  1949  rubber  news.  Conversion  of  conven- 
tional synthetic  rubber  copolymerization  plants  to 
the  production  of  "cold"  rubbers  was  nearing  com- 
pletion early  in  1950.  When  this  program  is  com- 
pleted, the  Office  of  Rubber  Reserve  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  will  have  the  capac- 
ity to  produce  about  200,000  long  tons  of  "cold" 
rubber  a  year. 

While  the  devaluation  action  of  several  govern- 
ments in  September,  1949,  failed  to  have  any  sub- 
stantial effect  on  natural  rubber  consumption, 
American  manufacturers  quickly  felt  the  effects  of 
the  cheaper  currencies  in  foreign  markets.  The 
hardest  hit  of  American-made  rubber  products  was 
rubber  cut  thread,  which  was  quickly  driven  out 
of  the  European  market.  Belting  and  rubber  foot- 
wear also  suffered  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  so  did 
many  other  rubber  products. 

Row  Materials.  The  principal  raw  material  prob- 
lem of  the  industry  in  1949  related  to  the  quality 
of  natural  rubber  imports.  There  was  an  improve- 
ment in  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  but  in  the  lower 
grades,  particularly  in  those  used  in  substantial 
quantity,  the  quality  was  generally  poor  and  sel- 
dom uniform.  Complaints  dealt  also  with  poor 
packing  and  the  frequent  absence  of  grade  mark- 
ings on  bales,  an  omission  in  direct  violation  of 
packing  specifications. 

Little  progress  was  made  either  by  American 
manufacturers  or  rubber  dealers  in  their  effort, 
undertaken  when  the  war  ended,  to  duplicate 
1938  standards  as  represented  in  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Association  (R.M.A. )  type  samples  which 
were  adopted  in  that  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Malayan  shipments  through  the  previous  year  were 
so  lacking  in  uniformity  that  it  proved  impossible 
to  draw  suitable  samples  even  from  individual 
bales. 

Despite  the  generally  low  quality,  rubber  im- 
ports in  1949  ran  somewhat  higher  than  average 
annual  imports  for  the  decade  ended  in  1939,  and 
thus  remained  the  world's  No.  1  commodity  earn- 
er of  dollar  exchange  for  the  exporting  countries. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  industry  that  producers 
of  natural  rubber  could  go  far  in  stimulating  their 
sales  by  improving  uniformity  of  quality,  grading 
according  to  R.M.A.  standards,  and  packing  ac- 
cording to  specifications. 

The  year  was  one  of  status  quo  as  far  as  leg- 
islation controlling  the  rubber  industry  was  con- 
cerned. The  controlling  law  relating  to  mandatory 
use  and  to  operation  and  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment-owned synthetic  rubber  plants,  Public  Law 
469,  does  not  expire  until  June  30,  1950. 

Much  time  ana  attention  were  given  these  prob- 


lems through  the  year,  however,  by  both  the  in- 
dustry and  the  many  government  agencies  concern- 
ed with  the  security  aspects  of  the  problem  and  the 
administration  of  the  law.  The  questions  that  will 
be  debated  in  the  impending  session  of  Congress 
will  be  whether  controls  over  the  industry  can  be 
terminated  and  the  plants  disposed  of  after  June 
30th,  whether  the  plants  might  then  be  disposed 
of  with  provisions  for  modifying  but  further  con- 
tinuing the  controls,  or  whether  government  owner- 
ship and  end-product  control  must  continue  to 
some  future  date. 

Two  other  legislative  matters  that  are  slated  for 
Congressional  action  in  1950  appeared  certain  to 
command  much  of  the  industry's  attention.  One  of 
these  is  the  matter  of  tire  excise  taxes,  which  have 
cost  tire  users  more  than  a  billion  dollars  since 
they  were  levied  in  1932.  Industry  briefs  on  file 
with  the  81st  Congress  contend  that  while  tires 
are  not  a  luxury,  they  are  taxed  as  such,  and  that 
the  now  excessive  wartime  rate  of  tax  should  be 
reduced  at  least  to  prewar  levels. 

The  other  legislative  item  of  major  interest  to 
the  industry  is  the  proposed  Havana  Charter  for 
an  International  Trade  Organization.  While  the 
industry  has  not  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  I.T.O., 
it  has  devoted  much  time  to  study  of  the  proposals 
since  last  June,  when  more  than  100  leading  rubber 
manufacturers  devoted  a  full  dav  to  a  forum  study 
of  the  proposals.  As  consumer  of  a  commodity  that 
is  the  world's  No.  1  earner  of  dollar  exchange,  the 
industry's  interest  centers  principally  in  the  Com- 
modity Agreements  and  International  Investment 
sections  of  the  Charter.  — C.  C.  MILLER 


RUMANIA.  A  republic  in  the  Balkans.  King  Mi- 
chael I,  who  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  abdica- 
tion of  his  father,  Carol  II,  on  Sept.  6,  1940,  abdi- 
cated on  Dec.  30,  1947. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  Area  (October,  1948):  92,- 
040  square  miles.  The  World  War  II  treaty  of 
peace  with  Rumania,  which  went  into  effect  on 
Sept.  15,  1947,  established  the  present  boundaries 
and  acknowledged  the  return  of  Transylvania  from 
Hungary,  cession  of  Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bu- 
kovina  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  transfer  of 
Southern  Dobruja  to  Bulgaria.  The  population 
(1948  census)  totaled  15,872,624.  Chief  cities 
(1948):  Bucuresti  (Bucharest),  the  capital,  1,041,- 
807,  Cluj,  117,915,  Timisoara,  111,987,  Ploesti,  95,- 
632,  and  Braila,  95,514. 

Vital  statistics:  males,  7,671,569,  females,  8,201,- 
055.  Native  language:  Rumanian  85.7,  Hungarian 
9.4,  German  2.2.  Jewish  0.9  and  Misc.  1.8  per- 
cent. Illiterates  (over  the  age  of  seven),  3,197,- 
278.  Population:  Urban  23.4,  rural  76.7  percent. 
Density  of  the  population  was  66.8  per  square  kilo- 
meter. 

Education  and  Religion.  Free  and  universal  edu- 
cation is  given  "where  there  are  schools."  There 
were  (in  1948)  231  kindergartens,  1.798  ele- 
mentary schools,  230  high  schools,  18  colleges,  27 
pedagogical  schools,  16  commercial  schools  and  3 
professional  schools  where  the  teaching  is  in  Hun- 
garian. There  were  also  71  Russian-Ukranian  high 
schools.  61  elementary  schools  and  high  schools 
using  the  Serbian  language.  In  the  Dobruja  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1949  school  year  68  Tartar  schools 
and  33  Tartar  kindergartens  were  opened.  The  en- 
rollment at  the  University  of  Bucharest  in  1948 
was  19,281. 

The  religion  is  predominantly  Rumanian-Ortho- 
dox. Orthodox  and  related  creeds  (Rumanian- 
Orthodox,  Christians,  and  Traditionalists),  67.04 
percent;  Catholic  church,  14.63;  Protestant  creeds, 
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6.38;  Neo-Protestants,  0.46;  Jews,  1.15;  Moham- 
medans, 0.17;  undeclared  8.18  percent. 

Production.  The  economic  wealth  rests  chiefly  on 
agriculture;  76.7  percent  of  the  population  is  classi- 
fied as  rural.  By  Sept.  11,  1949,  there  were  55  col- 
lective farms  operating  in  Rumania.  The  forests 
have  been  overexploited.  Her  principal  mineral 
resource  is  oil  (330,000  metric  tons  of  crude  petro- 
leum were  produced  in  April,  1948).  Other  miner- 
als include  coal,  iron,  gold  and  silver.  There  are 
extensive  fisheries.  All  branches  of  production  are 
represented,  the  foremost  being  foodstuffs.  In  1946, 
on  2,739  hectares,  1,609,000  metric  tons  of  wheat 
were  produced. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1948  ( figures  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially estimated),  imports  were  valued  at  U.S  $96 
million  (U.S.$80  million  in  1947);  exports  U.S. 
$160  million  (U.S.$113  million).  Rumania's  prin- 
cipal imports  are  manufactured  goods  (textiles, 
iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  and  machinery 
and  vehicles).  Exports  include  petroleum,  grains, 
lumber,  and  animal  products. 

Finance.  The  national  budget  planned  for  the  pe- 
riod Aug.  15,  1947,  through  Mar.  31,  1948  (as 
amended  Mar.  22,  1948),  was  in  balance,  with 
revenue  and  expenditure  amounting  to  55,100  mil- 
lion lei  (U.S.$367,500,000).  (The  exchange  rate 
for  the  leu  was  U.S.$0.0065  in  1948-49.)  Esti- 
mated revenue  in  1948-49  totaled  108,682  million 
lei;  estimated  expenditure  70,572  million  lei,  of 
which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  was  to  spend  13,682 
million  lei,  Defense  13,613  million  lei,  Interior  12,- 
600  million  lei,  and  Education  8,850  million  lei. 

On  Aug.  20,  1949,  the  Praesidium  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  decreed  that  all  holders  of  gold 
and  foreign  currency  must  declare  their  holdings 
to  the  National  Bank  within  30  days. 

Transportation.  The  Rumanian  railway  system  had 
lines  totaling  about  7,000  miles  in  1948,  compared 
with  about  6,350  miles  in  1946.  Since  the  end  of 
hostilities  some  progress  has  been  made  toward  re- 
storing the  railway  system,  and  a  few  new  lines 
have  been  put  in  operation.  Although  highway 
transportation  is  growing  in  importance,  it  has  not 
yet  become  a  serious  competitor  of  the  railroads. 
The  total  length  of  modernized  roads  in  1947  was 
estimated  at  1,150  miles,  or  about  28  percent  great- 
er than  the  820  miles  of  roads  in  1938. 

The  Rumanian- Soviet  Air  Transport  Company 
( TARS )  is  the  only  civil  aviation  company  in  Ru- 
mania. The  joint  Soviet- Rumanian  Transport  Com- 
pany ( Sovromtransport )  maintains  steamer  service 
on  the  Danube  from  Galati  to  Vienna  three  times 
a  month. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  the  Rumanian 
Popular  Republic,  which  entered  into  force  on 
Apr.  13,  1948,  is  the  basis  for  the  present  govern- 
ment. It  provides  for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment with  a  unicameral  legislative  body  called  the 
Grand  National  Assembly;  a  Praesidium  of  19 
members  elected  by  the  Assembly,  which  performs 
the  functions  of  the  head  of  the  state;  and  a  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  headed  by  a  Prime  Minister,  which 
has  the  supreme  executive  and  administrative  au- 
thority and  is  responsible  to  the  Crand  National 
Assembly.  Most  of  the  ministers  are  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  the  Plowman's  Front 
Party.  On  June  11,  1948,  legislation  nationalizing 
practically  all  but  the  smallest  business  enterprises 
was  enacted. 

Events,  1949.  Of  the  five  "People's  Democracies," 
Rumania  appeared  to  have  been  most  completely 
digested  ana  the  most  completely  blacked-out  by 
the  pro-Soviet  regime.  Although  there  was  a  con- 
siderable opposition  to  Groza's  government,  as  evi- 


dent from  the  continuous  purges,  and  in  spite  of 
several  formal  protests  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  that  Rumania  was  failing  in  every  respect  to 
live  up  to  her  pledges  of  a  democratic  government 
stipulated  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  Groza's  regime  was 
resnaping  the  schools,  the  Army,  the  church  and 
other  institutions  to  conform  with  the  Soviet  model. 

The  government  closed  the  frontiers  to  all  West- 
ern intellectual  penetration;  no  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  or  films  were  allowed.  The  only  for- 
eign publications  were  Russian  ones.  Special  secu- 
rity troops  had  built  fortifications  across  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  to  stop  the  growing  number  of 
escapes.  The  Communist  Party  arew  its  grip  tighter 
on  the  government  in  April  when  two  non-Com- 
munists, Traian  Savulescu  and  Stefan  Voitec,  left 
the  Cabinet.  Foreign  Minister  Ana  Pauker  and  Fi- 
nance Minister  Vasile  Luca,  first  secretaries  of  the 
Communist  Party,  were  made  Deputy  Premiers. 
Since  Gheorghe  Gheorgiu-Dej,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Communist  party,  already  was  in  the  Cab- 
inet, the  party  had  all  three  of  its  top  secretaries  in 
the  government  as  Deputy  Premiers. 

On  January  23,  the  government  replaced  the 
police  and  gendarmerie  with  a  militia.  The  Tech- 
nical Secrets  law  was  amended  in  1949.  It  imposes 
a  sentence  of  hard  labor  of  5  to  15  years  and  a  fine 
of  50,000  to  200,000  lei  for  "disclosure  of  any  data 
or  figures  regarding  elaboration  or  execution  of  the 
state  plan  which  has  not  been  officially  published 
by  competent  authorities."  The  Grand  National  As- 
sembly passed  a  law  on  January  12  which  changed 
the  administrative  system  to  one  based  on  the  So- 
viet model  of  local  Soviets  (councils). 

On  Apr.  30,  1949,  the  penal  code  was  amended, 
introducing  severe  penalties  for  economic  crimes  or 
any  opposition  to  the  government. 

On  March  2,  the  government  decreed  the  ex- 
propriation of  all  large  farms  ( estimated  at  315,000 
acres)  that  had  been  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  the  national  law  of  1945.  It  extended  nationali- 
zation to  all  private  model  farms,  their  contents, 
houses,  and  existing  agricultural  products.  No  com- 
pensation was  to  be  paid.  In  preparation  for  further 
nationalization  and  collective  farming,  the  Com- 
munist party  banned  the  buying,  selling  or  renting 
of  land.  The  Communist  program  called  for  re- 
lentless class  struggle  against  the  so-called  "ku- 
laks," the  farmers  operating  between  50  and  125 
acres,  for  an  alliance  with  the  "middle  peasants," 
those  having  between  7  and  50  acres,  and  for  re- 
liance on  the  "poor  peasantry,"  those  with  7  acres 
or  less. 

The  government's  steps  to  control  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation  were  important  since  the  actions 
were  taken  on  a  nationwide  scale  and  with  the 
clear  purpose  of  ending  monastic  and  conventual 
life  in  the  country,  as  well  as  to  break  all  relations 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  Dec.  2,  1948, 
the  property  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  was 
confiscated.  Far-reaching  government  regulation  of 
Rumania's  church  groups,  ranging  from  control  of 
their  property  and  funds  to  supervision  of  their 
religious  art,  was  officially  decreed  on  February  11. 

A  Vatican  source  reported  on  June  23  that  two 
Bishops  of  Rumania's  outlawed  Uniate  Church 
were  tortured  by  Communist  officials  in  an  effort 
to  break  their  allegiance  with  Pope  Pius  XII.  On 
August  4  the  government  gave  all  Roman  Catholic 
Orders  until  August  15  to  wind  up  their  affairs.  At 
the  end  of  September,  in  Cluj,  a  meeting  of  38 
delegates  representing  450  Transylvanian  Greek 
Catholic  priests  was  held.  They  decided  to  return 
to  the  Orthodox  Church. 

As  the  official  residence  of  the  Cominform  head- 
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quarters,  Bucharest  carried  out  the  policies  of  the 
Politburo  faithfully.  On  January  26,  a  Polish-Ru- 
manian Mutual  Assistance,  Friendship  and  Coop- 
eration Pact  was  signed  at  Bucharest.  A  Soviet- 
Rumanian  trade  agreement  was  signed  on  January 
24.  The  value  of  the  goods  to  be  exchanged  was 
465  million  rubles  on  each  side.  On  March  21  the 
Albanian-Rumanian  trade  agreement  provided  for 
an  exchange  of  goods  to  the  value  of  $3  million. 
Rumania  rejected,  on  April  10,  the  charges  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Bntain  that  it  violated  its 
peace  treaty  agreement  on  human  rights.  In  turn,  it 
accused  the  two  states  of  violating  the  treaty. 

— JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION  (REA).  Ad- 
ministrator, Claude  R.  Wickard.  Address,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  REA  was  created  by  Executive  Order 
May  11,  1935;  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
provided  a  legislative  basis.  It  became  part  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1, 
1939.  It  was  established  to  promote  rural  electrifi- 
cation by  making  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for 
construction  of  facilities  to  provide  central  station 
electric  service  for  rural  people  who  did  not  have 
it.  At  the  time  REA  was  created,  about  10  percent 
of  United  States  farms  had  electric  service;  by  the 
end  of  1949,  80  percent  were  served.  A  little  more 
than  half  of  this  increase  was  the  direct  result  of 
REA  loans;  the  balance  was  due  to  some  extent  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  REA  program. 

An  amendment  to  the  basic  rural  electrification 
law  was  enacted  Oct.  28,  1949,  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  the  extension  or  improvement  of 
rural  telephone  service.  According  to  late  estimates, 
about  40  percent  of  United  States  farms  had  tele- 
phone service  when  this  program  was  started. 
About  the  same  number  of  farm  telephones  were 
in  service  as  in  1920. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  this  program  REA 
received  about  1,000  inquiries  about  telephone 
loans  During  the  last  week  of  1949  the  agency  is- 
sued a  formal  application  blank  and  general  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  for  loans.  As  this  telephone-loans 
program  started,  the  electrification  program  ad- 
ministered by  REA  continued  at  a  rapid  pace.  Dur- 
ing 1949  electric  power  systems  financed  by  REA 
distributed  30  percent  more  power  than  they  did 
during  1948,  and  the  one-year  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  served  and  in  volume  of  power 
used  was  the  largest  in  REA  history. 

During  this  penod,  payments  or  principal  and 
interest  to  the  government  from  REA  borrowers 
reached  $223,400,000.  Of  this  figure,  approximate- 
ly $20  million  represented  principal  repaid  to  the 
government  in  advance  of  the  due  date.  REA  bor- 
rowers now  have  about  1,000  locally-owned  power 
systems  in  operation.  At  the  start  of  1950,  these 
electrical  power  systems  were  serving  3,044,000 
rural  consumers  over  934,000  miles  of  line. 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1949,  REA  had  approved  $1,999,- 
279,707  in  loans  to  1,066  borrowers.  They  include 
976  cooperatives,  41  public  power  districts,  24  oth- 
er public  bodies,  and  25  commercial  power  com- 
panies. At  that  time,  REA  had  on  file  or  in  process 
in  the  field,  additional  loan  applications  totaling 
over  $350  million  for  new  construction  and  system 
improvements. 

More  consumers  were  added  to  REA-financed 
lines  in  1949  than  in  all  of  the  first  five  years  of 
the  REA  loan  program  Consumer-connections  dur- 
ing the  year  averaged  about  one  every  15  seconds 
of  each  working  duy.  In  the  last  four  months  of 
1949,  these  connections  were  progressing  at  the 
average  monthly  rate  of  45,000,  the  largest  in  REA 


history.  REA's  estimate  for  the  year,  based  on  com- 
plete reports  for  nine  months  of  operation,  shows 
that  energy  sold  by  REA  borrowers  jumped  from 
4,757,051,392  kw-hr  in  1948  to  6,199,000,000 
kw-hr  in  1949. 

During  calendar  1949,  the  amount  of  power  dis- 
tributed over  REA-financed  power  systems  in- 
creased 30  percent,  while  the  number  of  consumers 
served  increased  21  percent.  The  problem  of  power 
supply  had  become  very  troublesome  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  with  greater  emphasis  being 
placed  on  dependability  and  adequacy  of  service 
as  farmers  continued  to  fashion  their  working  and 
living  around  electric  power. 

— GEORGE  W.  HAGGABD 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  According  to  Soviet  statistics, 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  leading  country  in  Europe  in 
book  production:  its  output  in  1949  totaled  more 
than  40,000  titles,  with  an  over-all  circulation  of 
800  million  copies.  The  sale  of  books  increased  con- 
siderably last  year:  in  Moscow  alone  an  average  of 
200,000  books  was  sold  daily.  Technical  and  politi- 
cal publications  (including  Stalin's  and  Lenin's 
works )  topped  the  list.  State  publishing  houses  did 
their  utmost  in  order  to  satisfy  the  growing  de- 
mand. They  threw  on  the  market  large  reprints  of 
favorites,  mainly  of  the  classics,  which  were  read 
eagerly.  An  example  of  this  attachment  to  the  clas- 
sics, which  forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  Soviet 
literary  scene,  was  furnished  by  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Pushkin's  birth  (Tune,  1949),  when 
more  than  250  books  by  or  about  the  great  poet 
were  published,  with  an  over-all  circulation  of  11 
million  copies. 

Stalin  Prizes.  The  output  of  fiction  was  also  very 
large.  Stalin  Prizes  for  1948,  awarded  in  April, 
1949,  went  to  22  novelists,  11  poets  and  6  play- 
wrights. Among  the  pnzewmning  works  were  Far 
Away  from  Moscmo  by  Vassily  Azhaev,  The  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Star  by  Semion  Babaevsky,  The  First 
Joys  and  The  Unusual  Summer  by  Konstantin 
Fedin,  Alitet  Retires  to  the  Mountains  by  Tikhon 
Semushkm,  Stick  To  "four  Honor  When  Young  by 
Arkady  Perventzev,  Golden  Prague  (Red  Armys 
campaign  in  the  West )  by  Alexander  Gonchar,  and 
From  All  Our  Heart  (Altai's  farmers)  by  Elizar 
Malzev.  Among  other  laureates,  only  a  few  actually 
deserve  mention:  Boris  Polevoy's  snort  stories  So- 
viet  Men  and  Women  are  typical  of  the  rhetorical 
manner  in  which  the  New  Hero  is  glorified  by  So- 
viet writers;  George  Gulia's  novelette  on  the  life 
and  mores  of  a  forlorn  Caucasian  village  Spring  in 
Saken  has  freshness  and  humor,  Yuri  Laptev's 
Dawn  is  a  pleasant  portrayal  of  young  farmers; 
and  Vladimir  Popov's  first  novel,  Steel  And  Slag, 
although  technically  weak,  has  a  thrilling  plot. 

Other  Fiction.  War  novels  in  1949  were  not  as 
numerous  as  in  previous  years.  The  most  important 
ones  were  Spring  on  The  Oder,  by  Emil  Kaza- 
kevich,  which  deals  with  the  campaign  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  battle  for  Berlin,  and  Valentin 
Kataev's  For  Soviet  Power.  Kataev,  a  well-known 
author  of  popular  novels  and  plays,  depicts  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  Moscow  schoolboy  who  hides  with 
the  partisans  in  the  catacombs  of  Odessa  during 
German-Rumanian  occupation.  The  novel  is  over- 
burdened with  details  and  is  in  parts  inflated,  but 
has  vivid  character  sketches  and  often  displays  a 
fine  sense  of  humor.  Problems  of  reconstruction, 
particularly  of  agricultural  labor,  supplied  topics 
for  most  of  the  Soviet  novels  and  stories  in  1949. 
The  "kolkhoze  theme,"  as  the  critics  called  it,  defi- 
nitely predominated.  Dealt  with  in  straight  narra- 
tive form,  these  stories  followed  a  pre-established 
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literarv  pattern.  "Kolkhoze  novels"  usually  depict 
their  heroes  and  heroines  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity whose  joys,  sorrows,  and  inner  conflicts  are 
determined  by  their  endeavors  to  raise  the  harvest 
of  wheat,  to  build  a  dam,  or  to  promote  electrifica- 
tion in  rural  areas.  Typical  of  this  trend  are  Semion 
Babaevsky's  Light  All  Over  The  Earth,  which  deals 
with  the  five-year  plan  among  the  farmers  of  the 
Kuban  region,  and  The  Beacon  of  the  Steppes,  by 
Gregory  Konovalov,  which  illustrates  the  struggle 
between  old-fashioned  and  modern  agronomists. 
Other  bestsellers  are:  Light  in  Koordy,  by  the  Stalin 
Prize  winner  Hans  Leberecht  ("kolkhozes"  in  Es- 
tonia), Maria  by  Gregory  Medynsky  (the  progres- 
sive role  played  by  women  in  collective  farm  pro- 
duction). The  Sun  of  the  Steppes  by  Peter  Pavlen- 
ko  (harvesting  in  the  south  of  Russia  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  small  boy),  reminding  the  reader  in 
parts  of  Chekhov's  The  Steppe,  and  Zolot otysiach- 
nik  by  Ivan  Riabokhach.  The  best  of  these  is  prob- 
ably Vera  Panova's  novelette  Clear  Shores.  Written 
in  a  light,  humorous,  and  sometimes  delightful  vein, 
it  is  not  as  rich  in  psychological  insight  as  other 
works  by  this  talented  author,  yet  offers  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  daily  Life  on  a  collective  farm.  The 
poetry  follows  the  lead,  a  score  of  long  poems  on 
the  "kolkhoze"  theme  were  published  in  1949, 
among  them  The  Spring  on  the  Farm  Victory  by 
Nicholas  Gnbachev  (2nd  Stalin  Prize). 

Novels  on  industrial  reconstruction  were  also 
fairly  popular  Victor  Stankov's  TJ&  Star  of  Victory 
(Socialist  competition  in  a  copper  mill  in  the  Urals), 
Alexander  Chakovsky's  It  Is  Morning  (Soviet  set- 
tlers on  the  shores  of  Sakhalin  island),  Nicholas 
Asanov's  Party  Secretary  (Communist  leadership 
in  rebuilding  the  port  of  Sevastopol).  A  slight 
change  from  the  usual  pattern  was  offered  by  Ve- 
mainin  Kavenri's  full-length  novel  An  Open  Book, 
the  life  story  of  a  girl  who  becomes  a  prominent 
medical  scientist.  Anna  Koptiaeva's  hero  (the  novel 
Ivan  Ivanovich)  is  also  a  remarkable  physician;  his 
marital  misfortunes  are  told  against  an  amazingly 
exotic  background  of  Soviet  Yakutia.  Fedor  Glad- 
kov's  Childfiood  (slightly  reminiscent  of  Gorky) 
portrays  the  prei  evolutionary  village  as  seen  by  a 
peasant  lad  born  50  vears  ago.  The  book  was  high- 
ly praised  by  the  critics. 

The  Literary  Policy.  The  campaign  against  "cosmo- 
politans" and  "admners  of  the  decadent  bourgeois 
culture"  gathered  momentum  in  1949.  A  series  of 
purges  hit  theater  and  movie  reviewers  as  well  as 
literary  critics  and  historians.  Many  prominent  fig- 
ures in  the  field  of  literary  research  were  attacked 
as  "formalists"  and  "rootless  esthetes."  The  party 
line  was  vigorously  enforced  in  literature,  the  arts, 
and  science,  and  writers  were  reminded  again  and 
again  that  the  regime  expected  them  to  spread  "pa- 
triotic spirit  among  the  masses  and  to  bolster  the 
morale  of  the  youth,  and,  in  general,  to  help  build 
Communism."  Nationalism  with  strong  anti- West- 
ern and  anti-American  overtones  was  proclaimed 
obligatory  for  all  "right-minded"  artists.  It  pro- 
voked a  revision  of  Russian  literary  and  cultural 
history  in  terms  of  self-sufficiency  and  independ- 
ence from  European  influence. 

Drama.  It  is  curious  that  such  trends  were  mainly 
reflected  by  playwrights.  Most  of  them  emphasized 
a  strong  political  bias.  Konstantin  Simonov  in  A 
Foreign  Shadow  makes  a  bacteriologist  repent  for 
having  given  a  scientific  article  to  the  Americans, 
who  are  about  to  exploit  his  discovery  for  the  sake 
of  "Wall  Street  imperialism."  The  hero  of  Sergei 
Michalkov's  drama  llya  Golovin  is  a  famous  com- 
poser, who  is  horrified  when  his  new  symphony  is 
praised  by  American  critics  ( it  is  torn  to  pieces  by 


the  Soviet  press ) .  Eva  Grant,  the  heroine  of  Broth- 
ers Tur  A  House  in  the  Lane,  is  employed  by  "an 
English-speaking  embassy"Mbut  she  breaks  with  her 
bosses  since  she  hates  the  "warmongers."  The  suf- 
ferings and  difficulties  of  a  left-winger  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  dramatized  by  Boris  Lavrenev  in  his 
sentimental  and  false  Voice  of  America.  Victor  Bill- 
Belozerkovsky  tells  a  sad  story  of  frustrated  love  as 
a  result  of  race  discrimination  (Color  of  Skin). 
Nicholas  Virta  in  The  Conspiracy  of  the  Doomed 
justifies  the  recent  trials  in  Hungary  and  represents 
the  plotters  as  a  sinister  band  of  reactionary  na- 
tionalists and  Catholics.  All  these  plays  are  amaz- 
ingly lacking  in  literary  qualities  and  artistic  truth. 
Much  better  are  2  "home-front"  comedies,  Green 
Light  by  Anatol  Surov  (the  struggle  between  op- 
portunists and  young  Stakhanovites  among  railroad 
officials  and  workers),  and  Moscow  Character,  a 
smash  hit  by  Anatol  Sofronov  (Stalin  Prize),  who 
hails  in  an  almost  farcical  way  the  stamina  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  Russian  women.  Another  comedy 
by  the  same  Sofronov,  Beketov's  Career,  portraying 
a  scoundrel  who  rises  to  high  position,  was  criti- 
cized as  "too  negative." 

Poetry.  The  awarding  of  Stalin  Prizes  to  Konstan- 
tin Simonov  (Friends  and  Foes)  and  Mi  kola  Baz- 
han  (English  Impressions)  for  their  collections  of 
anti-American  and  anti-Western  poems  indicated 
the  importance  the  government  attaches  to  political 
poetry.  It  also  showed  that  the  polemical  tradition 
of  Mayakovsky,  with  its  satirical  and  hyperbolic 
verse,  is  still  powerful  in  Russian  letters.  Another 
trend  pointed  toward  the  revival  of  lengthy  poetic 
narratives,  long  tales  in  verse  (from  20  to  40  pages 
each)  were  written  by  Kuleshov,  Sayanov,  Orlov, 
Bukov,  and  others.  Eugene  Dolmatovsky's  Youth, 
otherwise  undistinguished,  was  singled  out  by  for- 
eign critics  on  account  of  the  first  mention  of 
atomic  explosion  in  the  U.S.S  R  Nicholas  Tikho- 
nov's  Spring  in  Georgia,  a  collection  of  lyrics  in  this 
poet's  customary  sophisticated  style,  and  Samuel 
Marshak's  excellent  translation  of  Shakespearian 
sonnets  were  awarded  Stalin  Pnzes. 

Essay*  and  Memoirs.  While  war  memoirs  contin- 
ued to  pour  in,  no  outstanding  work  was  published 
in  this  area.  A  fair  amount  of  works  on  history  and 
literature  was  published  by  scholars.  The  archeolo- 
gist  S.  Tolstov  continued  his  exciting  reports  on  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Kharezm  (Uzbekistan).  It 
was  announced  that  the  new  edition  of  Gorky's  col- 
lected works  in  30  volumes  (first  printing:  300,- 
000  copies),  initiated  in  1949,  is  to  be  completed 
by  1952.  — MARC  SLONIM 

RYE.  In  1949,  the  rye  crop  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  18,697,000  bushels,  compared  with 
26,449,000  bu.  for  1948,  and  35,109,000  bu.  for 
the  1938-47  average.  The  yields  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducing States  in  1949  (in  1,000  bu.)  were:  North 
Dakota  2,748,  Minnesota  2,550,  South  Dakota 
2,470,  Nebraska  1,606,  Wisconsin  1,196. 

The  world  output  of  rye  in  1949  amounted  to 
1,655  million  bu.  for  1948  compared  with  1,665 
million  bu.  for  1948  and  the  5-year  average  ( 1940- 
44)  of  1,500  million  bu.  Yields  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducing countries  for  1949  were  (in  1,000  bu.): 
U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia)  925,000,  Czechoslo- 
vakia 49,000,  France  24,600,  Spain  19,700,  the 
Netherlands  19,614,  U.S.  18,831,  Denmark  17,519, 
Austria  16,000,  Sweden  11,023,  Turkey  10,800, 
Belgium  10,106,  and  Canada  10,011. 

RYUKYU  (Loochoo)  ISLANDS.  A  chain  of  islands  reach- 
ing from  the  Japanese  main  island  of  Kyushu  to 
near  northern  Formosa.  The  islands  were  complete- 
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ly  occupied  by  the  armed  forces  of  die  United 
States  following  the  surrender  of  Japan  in  Sep- 
tember, 1945.  Area:  921  square  miles.  Population: 
600,000  (estimated).  Capital:  Naha,  on  Okinawa 
— the  largest  island  in  the  group. 

ST.  HELENA.  A  colony  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  about  1,200  miles  west  of  the 
African  coast.  It  comprises  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
(47  sq.  mi.)  and  its  dependencies — the  islands  of 
Ascension  (34  sq.  mi.),  700  miles  northwest  of  St. 
Helena,  and  the  smaller  Tristan  da  Cunha  group, 
about  half-way  between  the  tip  of  Africa  and  South 
America.  Population  of  St.  Helena  (1946  census): 
4,748.  Capital:  Jamestown.  Agricultural  products 
include  flax  and  potatoes.  Foreign  trade  (1947): 
imports  £,107,459;  exports  £48,043.  Finance 
(1947):  revenue  £56,678;  expenditure  £96,278. 
The  colony  is  administered  by  an  executive  council 
comprising  the  governor  and  5  official  members. 
An  advisory  council  of  6  unofficial  members  assists 
the  governor.  Governor:  G.  A.  Joy. 

ST.  LUCIA.  An  island  colony  in  the  British  Wind- 
ward Islands  group  of  the  West  Indies.  Area:  233 
square  miles.  Population  ( 1947  est. ) :  81,143.  Chief 
town:  Castries  (capital),  12,000  inhabitants.  Pri- 
mary education  is  free  and  compulsory.  The  prin- 
cipal products  are  sugar,  cocoa,  lime  juice  and  oil, 
bay  rum  and  oil,  honey,  rum,  hides,  coconuts, 
copra,  and  fruits.  Foreign  trade  (1947):  imports 
were  valued  at  £642,232;  exports  £277,138.  Fi- 
nance (1948  est.):  revenue  £245,530;  expenditure 
£248,672.  An  administrator  governs  the  colony. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  nominated  executive  council 
and  by  a  legislative  council  made  up  of  elected 
and  nominated  members.  Administrator.  John  M. 
Stow. 

ST.  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON.  An  overseas  territory  of 
France,  comprising  2  small  groups  of  islands  near 
the  south  shore  or  Newfoundland,  as  follows:  St. 
Pierre  group  (area:  10  sq.  mi.;  pop.  3,804  in  1946), 
and  Miquelon  group  (area:  83  sq.  mi.;  pop.  550). 
Total  area:  93  sq.  mi.  Total  population:  4,186. 
Capital:  St.  Pierre.  The  chief  industry  is  fishing. 
Foreign  trade  ( 1947 ) :  imports  128,100,000  francs; 
exports  160  million  francs.  In  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  the  administrator  is  assisted 
by  an  elected  general  council  and  an  executive 
council.  The  islands  are  represented  in  the  French 
National  Assembly,  the  Council  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  French  Union  by  one  deputy  in  each. 

SAKHALIN.  An  island  northeast  of  Japan,  in  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk.  Area:  28,597  square  miles.  The  south- 
ern part  (south  of  50°  N/)  was  under  Japanese 
control  from  1905  when  it  was  ceded  by  Russia 
in  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  until  the  surrender  of 
Japan  in  1945  when  it  was  returned  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  The.  A  religious  and  welfare  or- 
ganization with  a  military  government  established 
in  England  in  1865  by  William  Booth,  a  Methodist 
evangelist.  Introduced  into  America  in  1880,  it  now 
operates  in  97  countries  throughout  the  world.  Pri- 
marily an  evangelical  movement,  its  objects  are: 
the  spiritual,  moral,  and  physical  reformation  of  all 
those  who  need  it;  the  reclamation  of  the  vicious, 
criminal,  dissolute,  and  degraded;  visitation  of  the 
poor  and  sick;  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  dis- 
semination of  Christian  truth.  Its  social  service  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  includes  children's  homes 
and  hospitals,  men's  industrial  homes,  maternity 
homes  and  hospitals,  family  welfare,  a  vast  prison 


program,  youth  centers,  summer  camps,  etc.  Total 
affiliated  world  membership  is  over  4  million;  that 
of  the  United  States,  205,881.  National  Headquar- 
ters: 120-130  West  14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

SAMOA,  American.  American  Samoa  includes  the 
island  of  Tutuila  on  which  the  U.S.  Naval  Station 
is  located;  the  Manua  group,  consisting  of  the  is- 
lands of  Tau,  Olosega,  Aunuu,  and  Ofu;  Rose  Is- 
land; and  Swains  Island.  These  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  Swains  Island,  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States  on  Dec.  2,  1899,  through  a  tripartite 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  By 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  Mar.  4,  1925, 
Swains  Island  was  annexed  to  American  Samoa. 
All  but  Rose  Island,  which  is  an  uninhabited  coral 
atoll,  are  of  volcanic  formation.  The  total  area  is 
76  square  miles  and  the  population,  as  of  June  30, 
1949,  was  18,373,  mainly  Polynesian.  The  seat  of 
government  is  at  the  village  of  Pago  Pago,  Tutuila, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  South 
Seas. 

Education.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1946, 
instruction  was  ottered  by  45  public  and  8  private 
schools  having  a  total  enrollment  of  4,981  and  em- 
ploying 123  Sanioan  teachers,  24  non-Samoan 
teachers,  and  2  Samoan  principals.  Attendance  is 
compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
15.  English  is  used  in  public  schools.  Illiteracy  in 
1940  was  lower  than  any  other  U.S.  possession — 
6.3  percent. 

Production.  Copra,  the  most  important  crop  for 
commercial  sale,  produced  a  gross  income  of  $280,- 
600  for  the  fiscal  year  1948.  The  Department  of 
Samoan  Industry,  established  in  April,  1946,  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  Sanioan  handicraft,  re- 
ported sales  amounting  to  $58,196.37  for  the  1947 
fiscal  year.  An  experimental  and  dairy  farm  is  main- 
tained for  the  improvement  of  Samoan  agriculture 
and  animal  husbandry.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1948,  the  Bank  of  Samoa  reported  resources  of 
$1,786,964. 

Government.  American  Samoa,  classified  as  a 
United  States  possession,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  is  administered  by  a  Naval 
Governor.  Samoans  are  not  citizens  of  trie  United 
States  but  owe  allegiance  to  the  American  flag  as 
nationals  of  the  United  States.  While  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the 
Government  of  American  Samoa,  printed  in  both 
English  and  Samoan  languages,  contain  most  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Local  administrative  matters  are  con- 
ducted by  village,  county  and  district  councils  com- 
posed of  hereditary  chiefs  and  their  advisors.  The 
Chief  Samoan  legislative  council,  or  Fono,  meets 
annually  and  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Governor  in  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
American  Samoa.  For  purposes  of  local  administra- 
tion American  Samoa  is  divided  into  three  districts 
each  having  a  Samoan  governor.  The  judicial  power 
is  vested  in  Village  Courts  each  presided  over  by  a 
village  magistrate;  six  District  Courts  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Samoan  District  Judge  and  a 
United  States  civilian  judge;  and  a  High  Court 
presided  over  by  a  United  States  civilian  Chief 
Justice  and  two  Samoan  Associate  Justices  selected 
from  the  District  Judges.  Governor  of  American 
Samoa  and  Commandant  of  the  Naval  Station, 
Tutuila:  Capt.  Thomas  Darden,  U.S.N. 

SAMOA,  Western.  A  United  Nations  Trust  Territory, 
comprising  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  (west 
of  171'  W.),  administered  by  New  Zealand.  The 
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2  largest  islands  are  Savaii  (700  sq.  mi. )  and  Upolu 
(430  sq.  mi.).  Total  area:  1,133  sq.  mi.  Population 
(June  30,  1947):  71,905,  of  whom  393  were  Euro- 
peans, 5,043  part  Europeans,  and  66,101  native 
Polynesians.  Capital:  Apia  (on  Upolu). 

Trad*  and  Finance.  Imports  were  valued  at  £923,- 
773  in  1947;  exports  at  £1,351,770.  The  copra  ex- 
port amounted  to  £722,272;  cacao,  £448,794; 
bananas,  £70,317.  The  1947-48  budget  placed 
revenue  at  £548,682  and  expenditure  at  £359,- 
285.  A  total  of  127  vessels  (89,051  tons)  entered 
the  port  of  Apia  in  1946. 

Government.  An  administrator  heads  the  govern- 
ment and  is  assisted  by  an  elected  native  council 
to  advise  him  on  native  affairs.  There  is  also  a  leg- 
islative council  consisting  of  6  official  members,  2 
elected  European  unofficial  members,  and  4  nomi- 
nated native  members.  Administrator:  G.  R.  Powles 
(assumed  office  Mar.  1,  1949). 

SANITATION.  Of  the  new  developments  in  sewage 
treatment,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  perhaps 
pure  oxygen  may  be  used  advantageously  in  acti- 
vated sludge  plants  as  indicated  by  recent  small 
scale  laboratory  research  An  aerated  grit  chamber, 
probably  the  first  of  its  kind  for  a  43  to  80  million 
gallons  per  day  sewage  treatment  plant,  has  been 
put  into  service  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  air  will 
keep  the  organic  matter  in  suspension  but  permit 
the  grit  to  drop  out  in  a  grit  hopper. 

At  the  Fifth  Industrial  Wastes  Conference  at 
Purdue  University,  engineers  were  told  by  W.  H. 
Wisely  that  industries  and  municipalities  are  not 
cooperating  as  they  should  to  eliminate  stream  pol- 
lution. However,  many  successful  processes  were 
reported  at  this  conference  for  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  industrial  wastes-  of  beet  sugar 
wastes,  of  wastes  from  the  oil  industry;  of  the 
metal-plating  wastes,  of  the  wastes  from  the  paper 
industry,  etc.  New  equipment  for  automatic,  pe- 
nodjc  sampling  of  industrial  wastes  were  described. 
The  comprehensive  study  of  the  pollution  of  the 
Wabash  River  below  Terre  Haute  was  reported 
upon,  the  largest  cooperative  pollution  study  ever 
undertaken  of  this  large  stream. 

Cyanide  destruction  by  oxidation  and  acid-neu- 
tralizing equipment  has  been  instituted  at  the 
Western  Electric  new  electronic-components  fac- 
tory in  Allentown,  Pa.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  recognized  the  need  for  the  participation 
by  Sanitary  Engineers  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  and  has  en- 
couraged the  profession  to  participate  in  this  work. 

The  proper  disposal  of  fluorescent  tubes  because 
of  the  toxic  beryllium  dusts  contained  in  them  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  genuine  importance.  They 
should  not  be  broken  in  the  home.  Proper  methods 
have  been  worked  out  and  have  been  published  by 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health.  New  emphasis 
upon  the  part  that  soil  erosion  plays  in  stream  pol- 
lution and  the  need  for  curbing  it  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  Interstate  Commission  that  has 
been  studying  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  The  elimi- 
nation of  municipal  and  industrial  wastes  alone 
from  our  streams  will  not  solve  the  problem.  Ade- 
quate soil  conservation  measures  would  reduce  the 
turbidity  of  the  Potomac  River  by  75  percent. 

A  $35-million  project  to  remove  the  mining  or 
culm  deposits  along  the  Schuylkill  River  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  initiated  and  $10  million  of  con- 
tracts have  been  let.  The  entire  project  consists  of 
prevention  of  further  entrance  of  mine  wastes  into 
the  river,  construction  of  a  desilting  dam  to  act  as 
a  catch  basin  for  eroded  mine  wastes  from  head 
water  deposits,  dredging  deposits  from  the  river 


bottoms  and  placement  in  shore  basins,  removal  of 
bank  deposits  and  stabilization  of  banks,  construc- 
tion of  temporary  dams  to  provide  pools  for  dredge 
operation  and  continued  maintenance  dredging. 
The  project  is  undertaken  by  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Board  of  Pennsylvania's  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters. 

The  British  Water  Pollution  Research  Labora- 
tories have  conducted  experiments  on  removal  of 
humus  from  sewage  plant  effluents  by  rapid  sand 
filtration  with  some  success. 

New  government  regulatory  bodies  have  been 
created  and  have  gotten  under  way.  New  York 
State  has  now  an  anti-pollution  bill  which  is  the 
result  of  3  years  of  study.  This  study  has  shown 
that  1,000  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  are  emp- 
tied into  the  waters  of  the  State  each  day  and  that 
$336  million  should  be  spent  by  municipalities 
alone  in  pollution  control.  New  York  State  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board  has  gotten  under  way  this 
year.  The  first  effect  of  the  Board  is  to  acquaint  the 
60  municipalities  now  discharging  untreated  sew- 
age into  the  streams  of  the  State  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

Following  recommendations  of  the  new  Ohio 
River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission,  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  by  public  officials  to  treat 
the  sewage  entering  the  Cincinnati  pool  of  the 
Ohio  River  so  as  to  reduce  pollution  in  that  22.3 
mile  stretch  of  the  Ohio  River  near  Cincinnati,  and 
near  Covington  and  other  nearby  Kentucky  com- 
munities. 

When  the  $8  million  Twenty-sixth  Ward  Treat- 
ment Works  of  New  York  City  goes  into  operation, 
no  municipal  sewage  will  be  discharged  into  Ja- 
maica Bay,  Long  Island,  without  receiving  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  treatment.  The  plant  will  be  able 
to  treat  60  million  gallons  per  day  by  the  high-rate 
activated  sludge  process.  It  will  serve  480,000 
Brooklyn  people;  will  utilize  gas  from  sludge  di- 
gestion to  produce  power. 

The  Hyperion  sewer  outfall  costing  $3.5  million 
has  been  accepted  after  leaks  in  it  had  been 
plugged,  thus  ending  a  controversy.  Los  Angeles  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  construction  of  its  245  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  Hyperion  activated  sludge 
sewage  treatment  plant.  Indianapolis  has  started  a 
$2  to  $3  million  sewer  construction  program.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
$61.5  million  project  to  end  raw  sewage  pollution 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Many  contracts  have 
been  awarded,  for  grit  chambers,  pumping  stations, 
outfalls,  etc.  The  entire  project  was  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  late  1951. 

Honolulu  is  extending  its  sewer  system  by  a 
method  of  first  placing  the  tile  liner  plates  and  then 
pouring  concrete  around  them.  A  line  1,966  feet 
long,  and  42  inches  in  diameter  has  thus  been  built 
for  $97,144.  A  new  $7.5  million  sewer  project  for 
Seattle,  Wash.,  including  a  $1.5  million  sewage 
treatment  plant,  11  lift  stations,  and  175  miles  of 
sewer  lines,  was  completed.  The  new  $8.5  million 
Northeast  sewage  treatment  plant  for  Philadelphia 
was  nearing  completion  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  This  125  million  gallon  per  day  plant  provides 
for  complete  treatment  by  the  activated  sludge 
process  and  digestion  of  the  sludge  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  discharged  into  lagoons.  The  total  cost 
of  sewer  projects  is  set  at  $71.6  million. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  has  a  new  small-size  sew- 
age disposal  plant.  A  chemical  precipitation  process 
is  employed,  using  as  precipitant  tne  sludge  from 
the  water  treatment  plant.  A  flow-retention  basin 
as  a  part  of  a  storm  sewer  project  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  has  been  constructed.  Omaha,  Neb.,  awarded 
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$2.07  million  contract  for  South  Omaha  sewer. 
Akron,  Ohio,  City  Council  approved  the  sale  of 
$3.375  million  in  bonds  to  start  the  Botzum  Sewage 
treatment  plant.  A  $1.44  million  contract  was 
awarded  for  installation  of  an  interceptor  in  San 
Francisco  East  Bay  area. 

A  new  $351,000  incinerator  for  Cheektowaga, 
New  York,  will  dispose  of  garbage  and  refuse  and 
replace  unsanitary  open  dumps.  Two  75-ton  fur- 
naces with  waste-heated  boilers  for  heating  build- 
ing, garage,  and  repair  shop  are  provided.  At  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  a  new  system  of  garbage  collection  has 
been  installed.  The  new  garbage  coUector  trucks 
are  equipped  with  garbage  can  cleaning  and  steri- 
lizing equipment  especially  built  for  the  purpose. 
Frozen  cans  may  be  thawed  out. 

Smoke  control  continues  to  receive  attention. 
The  City  Council  of  Fort  Wayne  passed  a  smoke 
abatement  bill  establishing  penalties  up  to  $300 
for  violation.  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  given  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  passed 
a  smoke-control  law  which  caused  the  city  combus- 
tion engineer  to  resign  in  protest. 

— W.  E.  ROWLAND 

SAN  MARINO.  An  independent  republic  in  Italy, 
near  the  town  of  Rimini.  Area:  38  square  miles. 
Population  (1947  census):  12,100  Capital.  San 
Manno.  Chief  exports:  cattle,  wine,  builamg  stone. 
Financial  estimates  (1947)  were  balanced  at  ap- 
proximately 330  million  lire.  The  legislative  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  council  of  60  members 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Two  are  appointed  from 
this  council  every  six  months  to  act  as  regents. 
Executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  regents,  as- 
sisted by  various  nominated  congresses. 

SAO  THOM£  and  PRINCIPE.  A  Portuguese  province 
comprising  two  volcanic  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cuinea,  125  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  They 
have  an  area  of  372  square  miles  and  a  population 
( 1940)  of  60,490  (of  which  56,666  were  Negroes). 
Sao  Thome  is  by  far  the  larger  and  more  important 
of  the  two,  and  also  accounts  for  about  nine  tenths 
of  the  total  population.  Despite  their  small  size  the 
islands  produce  large  amounts  of  cacao,  as  well  as 
some  coffee,  copra,  and  palm  oil.  Trade  (1947): 
imports  79,948,625  escudos;  exports  222,392,580 
escudos.  Finance  ( 1948 ) :  revenue  and  expenditure 
30,630,360  escudos.  Public  debt  (1946):  2,102,- 
000  escudos. 

SARAWAK.  A  British  crown  colony  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Area:  about  50.000 
square  miles.  Population  (1947):  546,381,  includ- 
ing Malays,  Dyaks,  Milanaus,  Kayans,  Kenyans, 
Muruts,  and  other  indigenous  peoples,  together 
with  Chinese  and  other  settlers.  Schools  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, American  Methodist  and  various  other  mis- 
sions in  the  country.  Capital:  Kuching  (pop.  38,- 
247).  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  sago, 
rice,  pepper,  ana  rubber.  Mineral  products  include 
coal,  petroleum,  rubber,  diamonds,  and  gold.  For- 
eign trade  (1947):  imports  S$72,254,705:  exports 
S$103,138,575.  Most  of  the  trade  is  with  Singa- 
pore. The  estimated  revenue  for  1949  was  S$14 
million;  estimated  expenditure  S$19  million.  Sara- 
wak became  a  British  crown  colony  on  July  15, 
1946,  through  an  agreement  between  the  ruling 
Rajah,  Sir  Charles  Vyner  Brooke,  and  the  British 
government.  The  Council  Negri  had  previously  au- 
thorized the  act  of  cession  by  19  to  16  votes.  Gov- 
ernor: Anthony  F.  Abell  (appointed,  January, 
1950,  to  succeed  Duncan  Stewart  who  died  on 


Dec,  10,  1949,  from  the  effects  of  a  stab-wound  in- 
flicted by  a  Malay  youth. ) 

SASKATCHEWAN.  A  prairie  province  of  western  Can- 
ada, lying  between  Manitoba  on  the  east  and  Al- 
berta on  the  west.  Area:  251,700  square  miles,  in- 
cluding 13,725  square  miles  of  fresh  water  areas. 
Population:  895,992  (1941  census),  compared  with 
861,000  (1949  estimate).  Leading  religious  denom- 
inations (1941  census)  were:  Roman  Catholic  243,- 
734,  United  Church  230,495.  Anglican  117,674, 
Lutheran  104,717,  and  Presbyterian  54,856.  In 
1947  there  were  23,334  live  births,  6,610  deaths, 
and  7,674  marriages.  Education  (1946-47):  197,- 
067  students  enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges.  Chief 
cities:  Regina  (capital):  60,246  (1946  census), 
Saskatoon  46,028,  Moose  Jaw  23,069,  Prince  Al- 
bert 14,532. 

Production.  Cross  value  of  agricultural  production 
in  1948  amounted  to  $553,087,000.  The  value  of 
field  crops  ( 1948)  was  $435,173,000  from  22,658,- 
000  acres.  Chief  field  crops  in  1948  (in  bushels) 
were:  wheat  191  million,  oats  89  million,  barley  42 
million,  rye  10.5  million,  and  flaxseed  4  million. 
Livestock  (June  1,  1948):  1,436,500  cattle,  463,- 
300  horses,  396,100  swine,  253,300  sheep,  and 
9,962,000  poultry.  The  1947-48  fur  production  had 
a  value  of  $3,500,943.  Marketed  value  of  fisheries 
amounted  to  $1,170,930.  Dairy  products  included 
34,116,000  Ib.  of  creamery  butter;  a  total  of  6,492,- 
000  Ib.  of  honey  was  produced;  and  total  farm 
value  of  poultry  meat  and  eggs  amounted  to  $24,- 
676,000  in  1948. 

There  were  1,001  industrial  plants  in  1947  re- 
porting a  combined  output  of  $196,452,000;  11,723 
employees  who  received  compensation  totaling 
$19,662,000.  Flour  and  feed  mills  was  the  leading 
industry,  followed  by  slaughtering  and  meatpack- 
ing, butter  and  cheese,  and  petroleum  products. 
Mineral  production  in  1948  was  valued  at  $34,- 
517,208. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1948, 
ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  $53,251,281  (1950 
est.,  $49,110,950);  expenditure  to  $51,772,523 
(1950  est,  $49,101,220).  Net  direct  and  indirect 
debt  (1947)  totaled  $201,555,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there 
are  52  members  elected  for  a  5-year  term  by  adult 
voters.  Six  senators  (appointed  for  life)  and  20 
elected  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
sent Saskatchewan  in  the  Federal  Parliament  at  Ot- 
tawa. Lieutenant  Governor,  J.  M.  Uhrich  ( appoint- 
ed Mar.  24,  1948);  Premier,  T.  C.  Douglas  (C.C.F.; 
reelected  June  24,  1948).  See  CANADA. 

SAUDI  ARABIA.  Saudi  Arabia  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  bounded  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the  north  Saudi 
Arabia  is  bounded  by  Transjordan,  Iraq,  and  Ku- 
wait, and  on  the  south  by  Yemen,  and  a  series  of 
Arab  sultanates  and  sheikdoms  having  special  po- 
litical ties  with  Great  Britain.  The  country  has  an 
area  estimated  to  be  about  927,000  square  miles 
although  much  of  it  is  still  to  be  explored  and  sur- 
veyed, and  a  population  estimated  at  about  5,500,- 
000. 

The  Saudi  Arabian  state  is  an  absolute  monarchy 
whose  king,  Abdul  Aziz  ibn  Saud,  carved  out  by 
the  sword  during  his  own  lifetime  the  country 
which  bears  his  name.  He  is  both  the  temporal  and 
religious  leader  of  his  people,  functions  which  are 
by  no  means  clearly  defined  in  a  land  in  which 
Snariah  or  Koranic  law  is  supreme.  Ibn  Saud  and 
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his  people  are  followers  of  the  puritanical  Wahabi 
sect,  wnich  is  characterized  by  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Koran. 

Although  Riyadh  (pop.  est.  80,000)  in  the  cen- 
tral province  of  Nejd  is  the  political  capital  and 
residence  of  the  king,  Mecca  (pop.  est.  90,000), 
the  center  of  the  annual  pilgrimage,  is  the  religious 
capital,  while  Jidda  (pop.  60,000)  is  the  diplo- 
matic capital  and  locus  of  the  principal  offices  of 
several  important  Saudi  Arabian  governmental  de- 
partments. The  remaining  provinces  are  the  Hcjaz 
on  the  west  bordering  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  are  located;  Asir,  whicn 
lies  south  of  Hejaz  along  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and 
Hasa  on  the  Persian  Gulf  side. 

Production,  etc.  Economically,  Saudi  Arabia  is 
quite  primitive.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  country  is  a 
desert  incapable  of  cultivation  and,  except  for  oil 
and  small  deposits  of  gold,  almost  devoid  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Except  in  Asir  province,  cultivation 
is  limited  to  the  oases  and  other  areas  where  ir- 
rigation is  possible.  A  large  part  of  the  population 
is  nomadic,  and  the  chief  occupation  is  tending 
herds  of  camels,  sheep,  and  goats. 

Industry  in  the  cities  is  limited  to  handicraft 
production  of  textiles  and  leathergoods  and  crude 
metalworking.  The  country  is  not  self-sufficient 
either  in  agricultural  or  in  industrial  products,  de- 
pending upon  its  revenues  from  the  annual  pil- 
grimage and  more  recently  upon  oil  royalties  to 
bridge  the  large  gap  between  merchandise  imports 
and  exports. 

World  interest  was  centered  on  Saudi  Arabia 
with  the  great  oil  discoveries  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
Coast  in  1938  by  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Com- 
pany (Aramco),  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California  and  the  Texas  Oil  Com- 
pany. The  concession  which  was  obtained  in  1933 
runs  to  1999  and  covers  approximately  440,000 
square  miles.  In  December,  1948,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  ( NJ. )  and  the  Socony- Vacuum  Corp.  acquired 
30  percent  and  10  percent  interest  respectively  in 
the  shares  of  Aramco. 

Proved  oil  reserves  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  officially 
estimated  at  7,000  million  barrels  (with  estimates 
of  probable  reserves  running  much  higher).  The 
production  for  1949  was  174.1  million  barrels.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  a  refinery  was  built  at  Ras  Ta- 
nura,  near  the  oil  fields,  which  now  has  a  capacity 
of  over  100,000  barrels  per  day. 

Events,  1949.  As  a  member  of  the  Arab  League 
Saudi  Arabia  played  a  minor  role  in  the  armed  con- 
flict with  the  new  Israeli  Government,  a  contingent 
of  the  Saudi  Arabian  army  having  served  with  the 
Egyptian  army  in  the  Negeb  until  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  armistice  in  February,  1949.  Despite  Arab 
resentment  against  the  U.S.  Government  for  its 
role  in  the  Palestine  controversy,  relations  have 
been  cordial.  In  June,  1949,  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  granted  the  United  States  a  one-year 
extension  of  operational  rights  in  the  strategic  mili- 
tary air  base  at  Dhahran. 

King  Ibn  Saud  sided  with  Egypt  in  opposing  the 
annexation  of  Arab  Palestine  by  King  Abdullah  of 
Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia  also  sought  to  establish  close 
relations  with  Syria  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
union  of  Syria  with  Iraq  and  Jordan  under  a  Hashi- 
mite  king.  In  July,  1949,  Saudi  Arabia  agreed  to 
loan  $6  million  to  the  Syrian  Government  under 
Marshal  Zairn,  but  the  loan  was  cancelled  following 
the  overthrow  of  the  Zaim  regime. 

In  March,  1949,  it  was  announced  that  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  had  granted  a  concession  cov- 
ering its  undivided  half-interest  in  the  2,200  square 
mile  Kuwait-Saudi  Arabian  neutral  zone  to  the  Pa- 


cific Western  Oil  Company,  an  American  organi- 
zation. Royalty  and  other  payments  were  reported 
to  amount  to  U.S.$0.55  per  barrel,  the  highest 
paid  under  Middle  East  oil  concessions. 

Despite  the  appearance  of  a  world  oil  surplus 
during  1949,  the  average  daily  production  in  Saudi 
Arabia  was  estimated  at  476,736  barrels  as  com- 
pared with  390,309  barrels  in  1948.  Peak  produc- 
tion was  reached  in  February,  1949,  when  average 
daily  output  was  532,282  barrels.  Two  new  oil 
fields  were  opened  in  1949  in  addition  to  the  four 
already  in  operation,  but  no  estimates  of  the  proved 
reserves  of  the  new  fields  have  been  published. 

In  May,  1949,  the  Syrian  Government  granted 
the  Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  Company  (owned  joint- 
ly by  the  owners  of  Aramco)  right-of-way  for  its 
proposed  line  from  Dhahran  in  Saudi  Arabia  to 
Sidon  in  Lebanon.  Construction  camps  are  being 
established  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  and  pipe  for  this 
line  is  being  delivered.  About  400  miles  of  the 
pipeline  have  already  been  completed  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining  753 
miles  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  at  Sidon  will  be 
completed  and  in  operation  in  1951  The  pipeline 
will  have  a  capacity  of  300,000  to  500,000  barrels 
per  day,  depending  upon  the  number  of  pumping 
stations  employed. 

Oil  royalties  which  represent  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government's  most  important  source  of  revenue  are 
paid  in  British  gold  sovereigns  at  a  rate  of  four 
gold  shillings  per  ton.  (The  sovereign  contains 
about  $8.25  worth  of  gold  valued  at  $35  per  ounce.) 
While  royalties  have  benefited  from  the  increase  in 
petroleum  production,  their  dollar  value  has  been 
affected  adversely  by  a  fall  in  the  market  value  of 
the  sovereign  in  Middle  East  countries  during  1949. 
The  annual  Pilgrimage  from  which  Saudi  Arabia 
obtains  a  substantial  revenue  was  attended  by  over 
120,000  Moslems  from  outside  the  country,  the 
largest  number  in  recent  years. 

— RAYMOND  F.  MIKESELL 

SAVINGS  BONDS  DIVISION,  U.S.  A  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  organized  Jan  1,  1946, 
from  its  predecessor  organization,  the  War  Finance 
Division.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  promote  the  con- 
tinued peacetime  purchase  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
and  Stamps  through  the  payroll  savings  plan  and 
through  schools,  as  well  as  the  protracted  holding 
of  bonds  by  the  American  people.  The  Division  and 
the  Field  offices  operate  through  four  mam  branch- 
es: Banking  and  Investment,  Labor  and  Industry, 
Community,  and  Promotion  and  Publicity,  all  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  National  Director,  who  is 
an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary.  The  sales  organiza- 
tion ( field )  consists  of  offices  in  all  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  actively  operating  in  the  re- 
cruiting of  volunteer  committees,  sales,  and  pro- 
motional personnel.  The  Washington  organization 
plans  campaigns  and  advises  and  services  the  field 
workers.  The  Division  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  all 
advertising  media,  including  newspapers,  radio, 
magazines  and  business  publications,  motion  pic- 
tures, labor,  business,  schools,  etc.  National  Direc- 
tor: Vernon  L.  Clark. 

SCHOOLS,  U.S.  In  the  United  States  there  were  23,- 
659,158  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  full-time  day  schools  during  the 
school  year  1946—47;  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  20,448,656.  During  the  same  year  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  United  States  (Alaska,  Canal  Zone, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands)  there 
were  a  total  of  470,580  pupils  enrolled;  the  average 
attendance  was  422,606. 
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PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  FULL-TIME 
DAY  SCHOOLS,  BY  STATE,  1946-47 


State 

Total  enrollment 

Elementary  pupils 

Secondary  pupils 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Cont'l  U.S. 

23,659,158 

12,009,738 

11,649,420 

17,821,481 

9,187,105 

8,634,876 

6,837,677 

2,822,633 

3,016,044 

Alabama 

648,894 

325,260 

323,634 

538,010 

276,781 

261,238 

110,875 

48,479 

62,896 

Arizona 

116,772 

60,349 

56,423 

91,486 

47,290 

44,196 

25,286 

13,059 

12,227 

Arkansas   . 

411,320 

207,252 

204,068 

337,253 

172,863 

164,390 

74,067 

34,389 

39,678 

California 

1,  573,468" 

800,909 

772,549 

1,189,107 

609,991 

579,116 

384,351 

190,918 

193,433 

Colorado 

201,467 

102,204 

99,263 

152,782 

78,464 

74,818 

48,686 

23,740 

24,945 

Connecticut 

253,252 

129,274 

123,978 

183,051 

94,953 

88,098 

70,201 

34,321 

35,880 

Delaware  . 

42,428 

21,805 

20,623 

31,576 

16,616 

14,960 

10,852 

5,189 

5,663 

Florida 

387.831 

195,991 

191,840 

303,694 

156,213 

147,481 

84,137 

39,778 

44,359 

Georgia 

699,801 

351,466 

348,335 

557,879 

287,220 

270,659 

141,922 

64,246 

77,676 

Idaho   . 

101,870 

52,225 

49,645 

75,783 

39,220 

36,563 

26,087 

13,005 

13,082 

Illinois.. 

1,  127.899^ 

571,428 

556,471 

799,057 

412,381 

386,676 

328,842 

159,047 

169,795 

Indiana 

648,674 

330,942 

317,732 

475,616 

244,907 

230,709 

173,058 

86,035 

87,023 

Iowa 

459,131 

232,808 

226,323 

344,879 

178,292 

166,587 

114,252 

54,516 

59,736 

Kansas 

331,245 

169,625 

161,620 

241,927 

124612 

117,315 

89,318 

45,013 

44,305 

Kentucky 

539,240 

273,636 

265,604 

450,059 

232,671 

217,388 

89,181 

40,965 

48,216 

Louisiana    . 

437,012 

218,854 

218,158 

371,227 

189,584 

181,643 

65,785 

29,270 

36.515 

Maine 

148,971 

75,912 

73,059 

113,094 

58,708 

54,386 

35,877 

17,204 

18,673 

Maryland 

300,554 

152,617 

147,937 

224,  130' 

115,443 

108,687 

76,424' 

37,174 

39,250 

Massachusetts 

590,008 

303,385 

286,623 

416,374 

217,774 

198,600 

173,634 

85,611 

88,023 

Michigan  . 

972,378* 

496,048 

476,330 

709,344 

371,254 

338,090 

263,034 

124,794 

138,240 

Minnesota 

457,766 

231,797 

225.969 

335,838 

173,956 

161,883 

121,928 

57,842 

64,086 

Mississippi 

524,711 

262,525 

262,186 

450,132 

228,658 

221,474 

74,579 

33,867 

40,712 

Missouri 

625.235 

317,640 

307,595 

478,909 

246,634 

232,276 

146,326 

71,006 

.  76,320 

Montana 

95,669 

48,872 

46,797 

70,120 

36,087 

34,033 

25,649 

12,785 

12,764 

Nebraska 

225,595 

114,971 

110,624 

161,938 

83,506 

78,432 

63,657 

31,465 

32,192 

Nevada 

27,836 

14,364 

13,472 

21,435 

11,098 

10,337 

6,401 

3,266 

3,135 

New  Hampshne 

68,369 

35,250 

33,119 

49,469 

25,595 

23,874 

18,900 

9,655 

9,245 

New  Jersey 

623,683 

322,090 

301.593 

440,873 

228,791 

212,082 

182,810 

93,299 

89,511 

New  Mexico 

131,987'' 

67,095 

64,892 

108,572 

55,799 

52,773 

23,415 

11,296 

12,119 

New  York 
North  Carolina 

1,865,660 
837,318 

957,099 
416,212 

908,561 
421,106 

1,283,601 
679,415 

661,254 
347,112 

622,347 
332,303 

582,059 
157,903 

295,845 
69,100 

286,214 
88,803 

North  Dakota 

113,284 

57,016 

56,268 

85,923 

44,177 

41,746 

27,361 

12,839 

14,522 

Ohio     . 

1,146,293 

584,769 

661,524 

843,289 

435,208 

408,081 

303,004 

149,561 

153,443 

Oklahoma 

452,747 

232,551 

220,196 

341,168 

177,129 

164,039 

111,579 

55,422 

56,157 

Oregon 

217,115 

110.6W 

106,416 

155,639 

80,927 

74,712 

61,476 

29,772 

31,704 

Pennsylvania 

1,520,500 

773,303 

747,203 

1,075,976 

554,458 

521,518 

444,530 

218,845 

225,685 

Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

94,411 
456,955 

48,314 
226,875 

46,097 
230,080 

69,723 
366,407 

36,719 
186,361 

33,004 
180,046 

24,688 
90,548 

11,595 
40,514 

13,093 
50,034 

South  Dakota 

113,616 

57,085 

56,531 

84.1Q1 

43,278 

40,913 

29,425 

13,807 

15,618 

Tennessee 

614,805 

308,451 

306  354 

495,673 

254,482 

241,191 

119,132 

53,969 

65,163 

Texas 

1,250,632 

637,958 

612,674 

970,463 

502,460 

408,003 

280,169 

135,498 

144,671 

Utah 

141,291) 

71,983 

69,316 

102,104 

52,223 

49,881 

39,195 

19,760 

19,435 

Vermont 

55.681 

27,633 

28,048 

43,266 

21,648 

21,018 

12,415 

5,985 

6,430 

Virginia 

565,074 

284,110 

280,964 

427,404 

220,822 

200,582 

137,670 

63,288 

74,382 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

385,435 
416,682 
487,288 

198,310 
210,825 
243,969 

187,125 
205,857 
243,319 

286,558 
329,910 
342,994 

147,660 
170,225 
177,499 

138,898 
159,685 
165,495 

98,877 
86,772 
144,294 

50,650 
40,600 
66,470 

48,227 
46,172 
77,824 

Wyoming 

53,397 

27,192 

26,205 

40,095 

20,641 

19,454 

13,302 

6,551 

6,751 

DC 

97,904 

48,790 

49,114 

74,059 

37,462 

36,597 

23845 

11  328 

12  517 

Other  U  S 

470,580 

247,828 

222,752 

399,937 

212,043 

187,894 

70,643 

35,785 

34,858 

Alaska 

9,144 

4,746 

4,398 

7,371 

3,806 

3,565 

1,773 

940 

833 

Canal  Zone 

7,880 

4,015 

3,865 

6,338 

3,235 

3,103 

1,542 

780 

762 

Hawaii 

82,292 

41,587 

40,705 

58,455 

30,072 

28,383 

23,837 

11,615 

12,322 

Puerto  Rico 

366,915 

195,315 

171,600 

323,955 

173,021 

150,934 

42,960 

22,294 

20,666 

Virgin  lalanda 

4,349 

2,165 

2,184 

3,818 

1.909 

1,909 

531 

2f>G 

275 

•Estimated  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  current  year  and  enrollments  in  previous  yoars  *  Sex  distribution 
estimated.  'Distribution  estimated  on basis  of  Bulletin  1,  Progress  in  the  reduction  of  over-age  pupils  in  Maryland  county  white 
and  Negro  schools,  November,  1941-1947;  published  October,  1948. 


Enrollments  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  increased  as  a  result  of  increased  birth  rates 
and  the  tendency  of  the  population  of  high  age  to 
further  their  education.  Between  1945-46  and 
1946-47  total  enrollments  increased  by  359,217. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  1946-47  showed  an 
increase  of  3  percent  over  1945-46  and  4.3  per- 
cent over  1943-44.  Between  1943-44  and  1946-47 
enrollments  increased  392,542  while  average  daily 
attendance  increased  845,884. 

Instructional  Stpff.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
instructional  staff  increased  from  867,248  in  1945- 
46  to  878,406  persons  in  1946-47,  an  increase  of 
11,158  or  1.2  percent.  The  number  of  pupils  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance  per  teacher  increased  from 
23.9  pupils  in  1945-46  to  24.5  in  1946-47.  The  av- 
erage salary  per  member  of  the  instructional  staff 
increased  from  the  depression  low  of  $1,227  in 
1933-34  to  $2,254  in  1946-47. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure.  The  total  revenue  for  the 
school  year  1946-47  amounted  to  $3,404,249,672, 
which  was  $344,405,040  or  11.3  percent  over  the 
year  1945-46.  Total  expenditures  for  the  school 
year  1946-47,  including  adult  and  summer  schools, 


amounted  to  $3,419,993,597,  an  increase  of  $500,- 
000  or  17.7  percent  more  than  in  1945-46. 

SECRET  SERVICE,  U.S.  A  division  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  charged  with  the  protection  of  the 
President,  the  suppression  of  counterfeiting,  the 
suppression  of  the  forgery  of  Government  checks 
and  bonds,  safeguarding  the  money  and  securities 
of  the  United  States,  and  investigations  relating 
to  the  Treasury  Department  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Chief:  U.  E.  Baughman. 

Domestic  counterfeiting  increased,  but  not  to 
any  alarming  extent.  Of  a  total  of  $747,434  in 
counterfeit  bills  and  coins  captured  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1948,  $644,785  was 
seized  before  it  could  be  passed.  Bills  and  coins 
passed  on  storekeepers  and  others  totaled  $145,- 
214,  including  $42,566  of  foreign  origin.  Of  51 
new  counterfeit  note  issues  which  appeared  during 
the  fiscal  year,  35  were  of  foreign  origin.  There 
were  158  arrests  and  90  convictions. 

There  were  32,283  forged  checks  and  11,019 
forged  bonds  received  for  investigation  during  the 
fiscal  year.  Agents  completed  investigations  of  28,- 
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004  checks,  totaling  $1,953,186,  and  12,174  bonds 
with  a  value  of  $579,909.  Of  the  1,732  persons  ar- 
rested for  check  forgery,  1,590  were  convicted. 
There  were  232  arrests  for  bond  forgery  and  245 
convictions  (which  included  dispositions  on  cases 
pending  from  pnor  years ) .  Fines  in  criminal  cases 
totaled  $70,331  and  jail  sentences  totaled  about 
2,091  years,  with  additional  sentences  of  2,585 
years  suspended  or  probated. 

The  Secret  Service  closed  43,540  criminal  cases 
and  2,081  noncriminal  cases,  for  a  total  of  45,621 
investigations  completed  during  the  fiscal  year. 

SECURITIES  AND   EXCHANGE   COMMISSION   (SEC).   An 

independent  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
has  the  following  functions:  Registration  of  secu- 
rities offered  for  public  sale  to  provide  factual  dis- 
closures, and  suppression  of  fraudulent  practices 
in  the  sale  of  securities,  under  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933;  regulation  of  trading  in  outstanding  se- 
curities, and  suppression  of  manipulation  and 
fraud,  both  on  the  stock  exchanges  and  in  the  over- 
the-counter  markets,  and  registration  of  brokers 
and  dealers,  as  provided  in  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934;  regulation  of  financial  and  related 
practices  of  electric  and  gas  public  utility  holding 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries  under  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  as  well  as 
readjustment  of  their  system  and  corporate  struc- 
tures and  reduction  of  their  utility  holdings  to  "in- 
tegrated systems";  qualification  of  trust  indentures 
pursuant  to  which  new  debt  securities  are  offered, 
as  provided  under  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939; 
registration  and  regulation  of  investment  compa- 
nies and  investment  advisers  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940;  and  the  preparation  of  advisory  reports  on 
plans,  and  participation  as  a  party,  in  corporate  re- 
organizations unaer  Chapter  X  of  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Act  Chairman:  Harry  A.  McDonald. 
See  FINANCIAL  REVIEW  under  The  Nation's  Sav- 
ings. 

SEISMOLOGY.  Major  earthquakes  of  1949.  Only  within 
the  last  few  years  have  seismologists  been  able  to 
systematically  determine  the  relative  strength  of 
earthquakes  from  seismographic  records  This  has 
been  difficult  because  several  factors  besides 
strength  of  shock  and  distance  to  an  observing  point 
control  the  amplitude  of  ground  motion  at  that 
point. 

These  factors,  largely  of  geological  origin,  have 
now  been  determined  by  empirical  methods  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  tabulate  rather  accurately  the  year's 
important  earthquakes  according  to  relative  strength 
regardless  of  whether  they  occurred  in  populated 
areas,  beneath  the  sea,  or  several  hundred  miles 
beneath  the  earth's  surface  as  a  small  portion  of 
them  invariably  do. 

This  summary  lists  only  the  13  greatest  shocks 
of  the  year  all  of  which  were  potentially  highly  de- 
structive. It  is  significant  that  the  earthquake  of 
1949  that  caused  the  greatest  damage  and  loss  of 
life,  the  Ecuador  earthquake  of  August  5,  is  not 
listed  among  these  13  greatest  shocks. 

On  the  Gutenberg- Rich tcr  scale  a  magnitude  of 
8%  represents  an  earthquake  of  maximum  energy, 
a  shock  which  represents  about  all  the  stress  ana 
strain  which  the  outer  portion  of  the  lithosphere 
can  accumulate  without  rupturing  the  basic  rock 
structure.  Only  four  such  shocks  were  recorded  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century.  In  1949  two  shocks 
of  magnitude  8  were  recorded,  each  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  roughly  one-fifth  the  strength  of 
magnitude  8%  shocks.  The  13  shocks  listed  were 


all  above  magnitude  7,  such  a  shock  indicating  only 
about  one  percent  of  the  strength  of  a  magnitude 
8  shock,  yet  strong  enough  to  cause  great  damage 
under  favorable  conditions. 

The  first  of  the  two  strongest  shocks  of  1949  oc- 
curred on  July  10  in  a  mountainous  part  of  eastern 
Turkistan  just  north  of  the  Afghanistan  border. 
This  area  is  the  western  terminus  of  an  active  seis- 
mic belt  stretching  eastward  across  Siberia  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  second  originated  close  to  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  off  Brit- 
ish Columbia  on  August  21  and  caused  slight  dam- 
age 700  miles  away  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  While 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  are  part  of  the  great 
seismic  belt  circumventing  the  Pacific,  this  shock 
along  with  others  occurring  in  the  same  general  re- 
gion in  recent  years  marks  the  area  as  one  of  defi- 
nitely increasing  seismic  activity. 

Next  in  order  of  magnitude  may  be  listed  a  shock 
on  March  4  in  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains  of  north- 
ern Afghanistan.  This  is  near  the  area  shaken  by 
the  eastern  Turkistan  earthquake  of  July  10  and  is 
probably  related  to  the  same  area  of  geological  ad- 
justment. The  Afghanistan  shock  had  a  depth  of 
about  125  miles.  A  seaquake  of  the  same  magni- 
tude occurred  in  the  Tonga  Islands  region  on  Au- 
gust 7.  Another  in  this  category  whicn  proved  of 
unusual  interest  centered  about  50  miles  south  of 
Punta  Arenas  near  the  southern  tip  of  Chile  on  De- 
cember 17.  This  represents  a  renewal  of  activity  in 
an  area  which  is  normally  fairly  quiet  since  it  is  in 
the  tapering-off  zone  of  one  end  of  the  great  cir- 
cum-Pacific  seismic  belt. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  on  Dec.  29,  1949,  a 
disturbance  of  similar  magnitude  shook  all  of  Lu- 
zon Island  in  the  Philippines.  According  to  early 
reports,  it  originated  close  to  the  northern  tip  of 
the  Island  causing  a  slight  sea  wave,  opening  fis- 
sures in  the  ground,  ana  cracking  plaster  in  build- 
ings in  Manila  nearly  300  miles  away. 

In  the  smallest  magnitude  category  to  be  con- 
sidered here,  and  listed  in  the  order  of  decreasing 
magnitude,  were  the  following  shocks:  A  seaquake 
in  the  Kermadec  Islands  north  of  New  Zealand  on 
November  22;  a  rather  deep  disturbance  in  north- 
ern Chile  on  April  25;  a  destructive  shock  in  south- 
ern central  Chile  on  April  19;  a  seaquake  about  125 
miles  deep  in  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  on  July  24; 
a  shock  originating  at  a  depth  of  350  miles  near 
Vladivostok  on  April  5;  a  seaquake  in  the  Celebes 
Islands  on  September  15,  and  a  shock  in  southern 
Alaska  near  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Aleutian 
Trench  on  September  27. 

All  of  these  shocks  were  in  well  established  seis- 
mic areas.  While  they  represent  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  total  seismic  energy  expended  during 
the  year,  they  are  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
total  number  which  occurred  since  it  is  estimated 
that  about  a  million  shocks  both  great  and  small 
occur  every  year. 

The  Most  Destructive  Earthquakes  of  1949.  The  most 
destructive  earthquake  of  1949  was  the  Ecuador 
shock  of  August  5  which  centered  in  the  Patate 
River  Valley  high  in  the  Andes  Mountains.  It  is 
estimated  that  50  towns  and  villages  were  de- 
stroyed; about  6,000  persons  were  reported  killed 
and  125,000  made  homeless.  Damage  was  esti- 
mated at  $55  million.  Relief  was  sent  from  many 
countries  and  a  commission  was  set  up  to  map  new 
town  sites  that  would  not  be  endangered  by  future 
landslides.  In  the  August  5  catastrophe  landslides 
destroyed  villages  and  blocked  the  Patate  River 
and  nearby  highways  and  railroads.  Pelilea,  Patate, 
and  Ambato  were  among  villages  hardest  hit.  One 
town,  Libertad,  dropped  1,500  feet  in  the  leveling 
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off  processes  resulting  from  the  seismic  movements. 

The  Puget  Sound  earthquake  of  April  13  was 
second  only  to  the  Ecuadorean  earthquake  in  point 
of  damage  done  and  interest  aroused.  This  shock 
along  with  others  in  recent  years  places  the  Puget 
Sound  region  in  a  seismic  risk  category  comparable 
with  that  of  the  active  areas  of  California.  The 
April  13  shock  centered  near  Tacoma  and  Olympia 
in  an  area  of  previous  activity.  Because  of  the  un- 
consolidated  character  of  the  ground  throughout 
much  of  the  Puget  Sound  area  damage  was  severe 
even  though  the  shock  itself  was  not  in  a  very  high 
magnitude  bracket.  Eight  deaths  and  about  $25 
million  damage  resulted  from  the  shock.  Olympia 
was  hardest  hit. 

Fortunately  for  engineers  interested  in  earth- 
quake stresses  in  buildings  and  other  structures  a 
complete  seismographic  record  was  obtained  in 
Olympia  of  the  destructive  ground  movements. 
Damage  was  confined  mostly  to  broken  walls,  cor- 
nices, chimneys,  and  toppled  water  tanks,  but  wa- 
ter mains  were  also  broken,  railroad  tracks  were 
buckled,  and  utility  services  generally  interrupted. 
Large  cracks  occurred  in  filled  ground  and  in  some 
cases  water  and  sand  spouted  from  them. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Turkey  an  earthquake  on 
July  23  was  reported  to  have  killed  scores  and 
caused  great  damage  at  Izmir  and  Karaburun.  On 
the  nearby  Island  of  Khios  landslides  occurred  and 
there  were  many  injuries.  In  Chile  the  earthquake 
of  April  19  killed  62  persons  and  injured  89  in  the 
Angol  area  south  of  Concepcion.  A  slight  earth- 
quake in  the  Los  Angeles  area  on  November  17  re- 
sulted in  $5  million  damage  to  oil  wells  due  to  hori- 
zontal faulting  at  a  depth  of  1,800  feet.  In  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
there  were  as  usual  many  other  shocks  strong 
enough  to  cause  some  loss  of  life  or  damage  to 
property. 

S*ismological  Investigations.  Seismological  labora- 
tories, especially  in  the  United  States,  continued  to 
direct  their  attention  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing of  variations  in  the  speed  of  seismic  waves  and 
the  resulting  geological  implications.  While  certain 
major  variations  in  the  earth's  crustal  structure  are 
identified,  many  important  problems  still  remain 
unsolved.  The  observation  of  seismic  vibrations  ra- 
diated from  controlled  explosions  of  great  force  is 
adding  much  to  present  knowledge  and  is  increas- 
ing the  precision  with  which  earthquakes  can  be 
located. 

Seismology  is  becoming  increasingly  recognized 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  any  comprehensive  study 
of  elastic  wave  propagation  in  air,  ground,  and  wa- 
ter, especially  in  the  low-frequency  range.  Thus  the 
recording  of  low-frequency  sound  waves  on  seis- 
mographs following  an  earthquake  record  furnishes 
evidence  that  a  submarine  earthquake  generated 
them  and  that  they  are  transmitted  through  the 
ocean  water  with  the  speed  of  sound. 

Several  laboratories  continued  to  search  for  more 
definite  information  on  the  complex  relations  which 
exist  between  microseismic  and  meteorological  phe- 
nomena but  to  date  signal  success  has  been  achieved 
only  in  associating  long-period  microseisms  with 
low-pressure  areas  at  sea.  The  U.S.  Navy  continued 
to  employ  seismic  methods  based  on  this  knowledge 
in  tracking  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Western  Pacific. 

Research  in  instrumentation  was  centered  pri- 
marily in  applying  electronic  amplification  meth- 
ods to  seismographs  in  order  to  obtain  visible  re- 
cording. This  has  an  advantage  in  providing  an 
earthquake  alarm  and  in  furnishing  preliminary 
data  without  the  loss  of  time  encountered  in  photo- 


graphic recording.  Such  equipment  is  employed  by 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  its  seismic  sea 
wave  warning  service  now  operating  in  the  Pacific 
area,  by  many  seismologicaf  laboratories,  and  by 
organizations  interested  in  seismological  exhibits. 

Stismological  Organ iiations.  In  the  field  of  engi- 
neering-seismology an  Earthquake  Engineering  Re- 
search Institute  was  established  in  California.  The 
ultimate  objective  is  to  mitigate  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  earthquake  disasters  through  adding  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  gov- 
erning the  design  of  earthquake-resistant  structures. 
In  South  America  a  committee  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  was  created  to 
promote  and  coordinate  seismological  activities 
among  the  American  Republics. 

Seismological  laboratories  and  stations  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  continued  to 
operate  on  an  expanding  basis  as  compared  with 
the  war  years.  Through  the  communication  facili- 
ties made  available  by  several  Government  De- 
partments the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  received 
telegraphic  data  from  35  foreign  countries  thus 
making  it  possible  to  accurately  locate  all  impor- 
tant shocks  within  a  day  or  two  after  their  occur- 
rence. In  1949,  50  earthquakes  monthly  were  thus 
located  and  the  information  furnished  to  seismolo- 
gists all  over  the  world  for  use  in  more  precise 
analyses  of  their  records. 

This  expansion  of  communication  services  has 
also  made  possible  the  effective  operation  of  the 
seismic  sea  wave  warning  service  or  the  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  in  tne  Pacific.  Since  it  usually 
requires  4  hours  or  more  for  a  seismic  sea  wave  to 
reach  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  the  source  of  a 
submarine  earthquake,  it  has  been  found  possible 
through  rapid  communication  facilities  to  transmit 
the  necessary  instrumental  data  to  a  central  station 
near  Honolulu  and  determine  the  time  and  location 
of  the  seaquake  hours  before  a  sea  wave  could  ar- 
rive. 

Since  seismograms  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  a  dangerous  seismic  sea  wave  has  been  gen- 
erated, Coast  Guard  stations  and  local  officials  near 
the  earthquake  source  are  alerted  for  such  informa- 
tion. During  the  year  two  seaquakes  that  generated 
small  seismic  sea  waves  were  located  in  time  to 
give  ample  warning  to  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  had  they  been  of  destructive  character. 
— FRANK  NEUMANN 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE.  Operating  on  a  1949-50  budget 
which  was  slashed  by  Congress  from  the  $16.7  mil- 
lion requested  by  President  Truman  to  $8.5  million, 
the  Selective  Service  System  entered  the  year  of 
1950  with  an  organization  composed  of  National 
Headquarters,  headquarters  in  each  of  the  Slates, 
territories,  and  possessions,  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  New  York  City,  54  appeal  boards, 
and  3,657  local  boards.  Full  and  part-time  paid  em- 
ployees numbered  approximated  3,500  less  than 
one  tenth  the  number  of  unpaid  workers,  who  to- 
taled 37,000.  These  latter  were  members  of  local 
boards  and  appeal  boards,  medical  examiners,  gov- 
ernment appeal  agents,  and  advisers  to  registrants. 

The  reduced  appropriation  made  drastic  econ- 
omies necessary.  Local  boards  were  kept  intact  and 
continued  the  work  revolving  arouna  registration 
of  men  between  18  and  26,  classification  of  men 
between  19  and  26,  and  kindred  duties,  but  many 
of  them  operated  with  clerks  one  day  or  less  a 
week,  and  large  numbers  used  common  offices. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  was  enacted 
June  24,  1948,  after  the  President  had  requested  it 
as  an  imperative  defense  measure  and  had  pointed 
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out  that  the  strength  of  the  armed  forces  could  not 
be  achieved  or  maintained  by  voluntary  methods. 
In  passing  the  measure,  Congress  declared  that  "an 
adequate  armed  strength  must  be  achieved  and 
maintained  to  insure  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  a  free  so- 
ciety the  obligations  and  privileges  of  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  and  the  reserve  components 
thereof  should  be  shared  generally,  in  accordance 
with  a  system  of  selection  which  is  fair  and  just, 
and  which  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  national  economy. 

"The  Congress  further  declares,  in  accordance 
with  our  traditional  military  policy  as  expressed  in 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  as  amended, 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  strength  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Guard,  both  Ground  and  Air, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  first  line  defeases  of  this 
Nation,  be  at  all  times  maintained  and  assured/' 

Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  who  had  been 
wartime  Director  of  Selective  Service  and  director 
of  its  successor  organization,  the  Office  of  Selective 
Service  Records,  was  appointed  director  of  the  new 
Selective  Service  System  July  17,  1948.  General 
Hershey  has  been  intimately  connected  with  Se- 
lective Service  planning  and  administration  since 
1936,  when  he  oecame  executive  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Army  and  Navy  Selective  Service  Committee, 
the  work  of  which  was  culminated  by  passage  of 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 

The  mission  given  tne  new  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem was  three-fold:  first,  by  direct  means  the 
strength  of  the  active  forces  was  to  be  raised  and 
maintained;  secondly,  by  less  direct  means,  the 
strength  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  armed 
forces  was  to  be  raised  and  maintained;  third,  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Selective  Service  Records 
were  to  be  assumed  and  continued,  which  include 
among  other  things  the  preservation  of  the  records, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  methods  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Act  of  1948  that  the 
procurement  of  personnel  for  the  armed  forces  be 
by  voluntary  means  so  long  as  such  means  are  ade- 
quately effective,  but  resort  to  inductions  in  sup- 
port of  recruiting  is  authorized  and  intended.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Act,  voluntary  enlistments  in- 
creased immediately.  Registration  and  classification 
were  pressed  rapidly  to  produce  quickly  the  de- 
sired results  Inductions  of  comparatively  small 
numbers  of  men  occurred  in  November  and  De- 
cember, 1948,  and  January,  1949.  A  total  of  30,000 
men  had  been  inducted  by  Jan.  1,  1950,  but  the 
enlistments  in  the  active  armed  forces  to  the  end 
of  the  first  two  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Act 
alone  exceeded  90,000,  and  it  was  estimated  in 
January  of  1950  that  more  than  200,000  of  the 
men  then  in  the  active  armed  forces  had  enlisted 
as  direct  result  of  the  Act's  influence. 

Enlistments  in  the  active  Army  rose  to  the  high- 
est figure  since  September,  1936,  in  which  month 
the  Selective  Service  System  filled  its  last  call  un- 
der the  1940  Act.  Until  the  announcement  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  January,  1949,  that  calls 
would  be  suspended,  voluntary  enlistments  con- 
tinued at  rates  far  above  any  attained  between  Sep- 
tember, 1946,  and  the  passage  of  the  new  Act. 
With  the  suspension  of  calls,  the  figures  have 
dropped,  but  not  to  the  level  to  which  they  fell 
when  there  was  no  Selective  Service  System  to  in- 
fluence and  support  recruiting  efforts. 

The  reserve  components  (organized  units)  and 
particularly  the  National  Guaro^  were  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  reestablishment  of  Selective  Service. 
Immediately  it  became  certain  that  the  Act  would 


be  passed,  and  just  prior  to  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  24,  1948,  enlistments  in  these  forces 
reached  and  remained  at  record  levels  throughout 
the  remainder  of  1948  and  during  1949. 

During  1949  it  became  apparent  that  the  admin- 
istration would  ask  for  extension  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice beyond  the  expiration  date  of  June  24,  1950. 
Gordon  Gray,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  announced 
in  an  address  on  Oct.  25,  1949,  that  although  the 
Army  would  begin  releasing  Selective  Service  in- 
ductees who  had  served  12  months  on  Dec.  1, 
1949,  the  Department  of  the  Army  was  urging  ex- 
tension of  the  Act.  He  declared  that  the  Selective 
Service  Act  had  "acted  as  a  spur  to  thousands  of 
otherwise  undecided  youngsters  and  that  their 
prompt  enlistment  following  its  passage  raised  our 
recruiting  totals  dramatically.  .  .  .  We  earnestly 
recommend  that  ...  a  Selective  Service  law  be 
retained  in  effect  indefinitely." 

Secretary  Gray  termed  the  law  "an  invaluable 
asset  to  our  national  planning,"  and  added,  "having 
such  a  law  available  to  us  means  that  we  could,  in 
event  of  sudden  emergency,  immediately  call  the 
manpower  of  this  country  to  arms,  thus  eliminating 
the  agonizing  and  possibly  fatal  penod  of  waiting 
—estimated  at  at  least  four  months — which  might 
ensue  if  new  legislation  were  required. 

"There  is  another  excellent  reason  for  doing  this. 
Our  nation  is  making  every  effort  to  assure  the  na- 
tions of  western  Europe,  and  other  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world,  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  support  them  in  opposing  totalitarianism 
and  aggression.  Through  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
Military  Assistance  Program,  we  have  pledged  our 
cooperation  and  our  resources. 

'  Allowing  the  Selective  Service  law  to  lapse,  and 
thus  losing  the  only  means  we  have  of  calling  our 
nation  immediately  to  arms,  might  well  be  inter- 
preted as  a  weakening  of  our  effort  and  of  our  sup- 
port. Extension  of  this  law  would  constitute  a  fur- 
ther reassurance  to  our  allies  and  friends  through- 
out the  world  that  we  intend  to  maintain  every  pos- 
sible precaution  against  disaster." 

President  Truman,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, Jan.  4,  1950,  recommended  extension  of  Se- 
lective Service  as  "an  essential  part  of  our  defense 
plans,"  and  witnesses  urging  extension  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  included  Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State,  Louis  Johnson,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective 
Service;  Gordon  Gray,  Secretary  of  the  Army;  Gen- 
eral Omar  Bradley,  Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army. 

Follows  a  brief  summary  of  the  Act  as  it  was 
approved  June  24,  1948:  The  period  of  service  is 
fixed  by  the  Act  at  21  months,  with  a  maximum  5- 
year  reserve  obligation  subsequent  to  discharge. 
Men  18  years  old  are  permitted  to  enlist  for  one 
year,  within  a  161,000  limit  set  by  the  Act.  They 
also  have  reserve  obligations. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  President  to  issue  regula- 
tions under  which  persons  whose  employment  in 
industry,  agriculture,  or  other  occupations  or  em- 
ployment are  found  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest  may  be 
deferred  by  their  local  boards.  The  President  is 
given  authority  to  issue  regulations  providing  for 
deferment  by  local  boards  of  persons  whose  con- 
tinued activity  in  study,  research,  or  medical,  sci- 
entific, or  other  endeavors  is  found  to  be  necessary 
to  national  health,  safety,  or  interest.  (Pertinent 
regulations  were  issued  August  23. ) 

The  individual's  status  with  respect  to  his  activ- 
ity or  employment,  as  determined  by  his  local 
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board,  is  the  governing  consideration.  Provisions 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  regulations  author- 
izing deferment  by  local  boards  of  men  who  are 
married  or  with  other  dependents.  Such  regulations 
were  issued  August  23  ( 1948). 

All  males  between  18  and  26  residing  in  the 
United  States  are  required  to  register  on  dates  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. The  few  exceptions  include  men  on  active 
duty  in  the  armed  forces  and  foreign  diplomats, 
and  a  few  aliens  under  conditions  rigidly  specified. 
Exemptions  and  deferments  continue  only  so  long 
as  the  cause  for  them  continues. 

Exemptions  are  provided  for  most  veterans  un- 
der minutely  specified  conditions.  Exempt  also  are 
ministers  and  ministerial  students,  but  the  Act  is 
specific  in  defining  those  who  can  qualif y  for  ex- 
emption under  those  provisions.  Qualified  consci- 
entious objectors  are  deferred. 

The  Act  provides  that  a  sole  surviving  son  of  a 
family  who  lost  one  or  more  sons  or  daughters  in 
the  war — either  in  action  or  of  wounds,  injury,  or 
service-connected  disease — cannot  be  inducted. 

Deferments  are  provided  for  men  who  were 
members  of  organized  units  of  reserve  components 
at  the  time  of  tne  law's  enactment,  and  also  for  cer- 
tain ROTC  members  and  other  ROTC  members 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Certain 
public  officials  are  also  deferred  by  the  law  while 
holding  office. 

High-school  students,  under  the  law,  may  be 
permitted  by  their  local  boards  to  continue  their 
courses,  if  their  scholastic  work  is  satisfactory,  un- 
til graduation,  or  until  they  reach  the  age  of  20, 
whichever  is  first.  College  and  university  students 
satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time  course  at  a  col- 
lege, university,  or  similar  institution  of  learning 
may  have  their  induction  postponed  by  their  local 
boards  until  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  Dura- 
tion of  the  Act  is  two  years.  No  one  may  be  in- 
ducted after  reaching  his  twenty-sixth  birthday 
anniversary.  Reemployment  rights  are  established 
substantially  the  same  as  under  the  old  Selective 
Service  Act,  with  administration  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  Act  (as  passed  June  24, 1948)  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  exemption  of  former  members  of  the 
merchant  marine.  Nor  does  it  provide  for  their  de- 
ferment by  regulation.  — IRVING  W.  HART 

SEYCHELLES.  A  British  colony  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
600  miles  northeast  of  Madagascar.  Including  its 
dependencies,  the  colony  comprises  92  islands. 
Mahe  ( 55  sq.  mi. ),  Praslin  ( 15  sq.  mi. ),  Silhouette, 
La  Digue,  Curieuse,  and  Felicite  are  the  chief  is- 
lands of  the  colony.  The  dependent  islands  include 
Amirantes,  Alphonse,  Bijoutier,  St.  Francois,  St. 
Pierre,  the  Cosmoledo  Group,  Astove  Island,  As- 
sumption, the  Aldabra  Islands,  Providence,  Coetivy, 
Flat,  and  Farquhar  Islands.  Total  area:  156  sq.  mi. 
Total  population  (1948  est):  35,020.  Capital:  Vic- 
toria (pop.  4,947).  The  principal  products  include 
coconuts,  cinnamon,  patchouli  oil,  maize,  sugar 
cane,  mangrove  bark,  phosphate,  and  vanilla.  In 
1948  imports  were  worth  Rs4,792,877;  exports 
Rs5, 177,926.  Government  revenue  in  1949  was  es- 
timated at  Rs3,286,438;  expenditure  at  Rs3,424,- 
085.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  as- 
sisted by  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative 
council. 

SHIPBUILDING,  Merchant.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1950,  private 
shipyards  of  the  United  States  had  under  construc- 
tion or  on  order  39  merchant  vessels 
639,000  gross  tons  and  one 


placement  tons.  These  figures  are  substantially  less 
than  the  work  under  way  at  the  beginning  of  1949 
as  only  five  contracts  for  vessels  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year  for  the  construction  of  large  commer- 
cial vessels  while  deliveries  during  the  year  con- 
sisted of  34  vessels  each  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over 
aggregating  approximately  541,000  gross  tons. 

The  merchant  vessels  under  construction  con- 
sisted of  one  980-foot  passenger  liner  with  passen- 
ger facilities  for  2,000  persons,  for  the  United 
States  Lines;  two  large  passenger  liners  of  20,500 
gross  tons  each,  683  feet  long  and  89-foot  beam, 
each  with  passenger  facilities  for  approximately 
972  persons  and  with  a  designed  speed  of  23 
knots,  for  the  American  Export  Lines;  three  large 
combination  passenger-cargo  ships  of  13,500  gross 
tons  each,  536  feet  in  length  and  73-foot  beam, 
each  with  facilities  for  228  persons  and  a  designed 
speed  of  19  knots,  for  the  American  President 
Lines;  28  tankers;  3  bulk  ore  freighters,  one  auto 
ferry  and  one  C-3  type  cargo  vessel. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  con- 
struction of  barges,  towboats  and  other  small  craft. 
The  total  volume  of  this  work  aggregated  64,000 
gross  tons  for  non-propelled  craft  and  19,000  gross 
tons  for  self-propelled  units.  Due  to  uncompleted 
work  on  some  oil  tankers  that  were  awarded  to  the 
shipyards  in  1948,  a  limited  number  of  such  yards 
are  still  busy  and  will  continue  active  until  the 
middle  of  1950.  Employment  in  the  shipbuilding 
branch  of  the  industry  as  of  September  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  29,500,  or  4,500  more  than  that  pre- 
vailing a  year  ago 

As  of  late  September,  1949,  employment  in  the 
ship  repairing  branch  of  the  industry  in  some  80 
yards  had  dropped  to  25,725  from  56,708  the  year 
before,  a  decrease  of  approximately  31,000  or  58 
percent  of  September,  1948,  repair  employment 
This  substantial  reduction  in  employment  is  due  to 
completion  of  the  reconversion  of  merchant  vessels 
from  wartime  requirements  back  to  peacetime  re- 
quirements, and  to  the  decrease  in  tne  volume  of 
United  States-flag  shipping  in  operation.  The  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  the  industry  for  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repairing  in  September  was  $1.632  or 
15  cents  an  hour  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  the 
durable  goods  industries. 

World  Shipbuilding.  The  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America,  as  of  Oct.  1,  1949,  reported  925  vessels, 
of  1,000  gross  tons  or  more,  aggregating  7,081,259 
gross  tons,  under  construction  in  the  world,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


No  of             Total 

Country 

vesaels          ffrost  tons 

Great  Britain 

397            3,200,103 

Sweden 

149            1,078,010 

United  States 

53                900,453 

France 

72               443,169 

Holland 

59               428,133 

Denmark 

41               203,663 

Italy 

26               191,100 

Norway 

40               142,092 

Belgium 

25               135,423 

Japan 

17               133,340 

Spain 

26               128,569 

Australia 

9                 52,820 

Canada 

11                 44,394 

Total 

.  925            7,081,259 

As  noted  in  the  table,  there 

was  a  considerable 

revival  of  shipbuilding  in  Japan 
ning  to  undertake  a  sizeable  bu 

and  they  are  plan- 
aiding  program  not 

nt  vessels  aggregating 
dredge  of  21,572  dis- 


only  for  Japanese  flag  account  but  for  foreign  own- 
ers. Under  recent  decisions  by  the  allied  powers,  a 
limited  volume  of  shipbuilding  in  Germany  has 
been  approved  over  and  above  that  necessary  for 
the  coastwise  service.  — H.  GERRISH  SMITH 
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SHIPPING,  Merchant.  The  size  of  the  active  merchant 
fleet  of  virtually  every  maritime  nation  of  the  world 
at  the  close  of  1949  almost  equalled  or  was  greater 
than  that  of  prewar.  The  ten-year  period,  which  in- 
cluded the  heaviest  merchant  ship  losses  and  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  production  in  history,  fol- 
lowed by  four  years  of  peacetime  readjustment, 
finds  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  occupy- 
ing their  usual  positions  of  first  and  second  respec- 
tively, in  world  ranking. 

Great  Britain  had,  as  of  June  30,  1949,  21.6  mil- 
lion deadweight  tons  with  a  300,000  ton  deficit 
soon  to  be  made  up  by  new  construction  now  on 
the  ship  ways.  By  virtue  of  its  wartime  shipbuild- 
ing program,  the  United  States,  which  had  11.7 
million  tons  in  1939,  had  18.1  million  tons  in  active 
service  during  1949  with  approximately  18  million 
tons  laid  up.  The  rankings  of  other  countries  are 
considerably  scrambled,  but  foreign  maritime  na- 
tions, aided  by  the  purchase  of  1 1  8  million  tons  of 
American  war-built  shipping,  have  made  great 
progress  in  recovery.  Even  the  former  Axis  partners 
— Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy — have  been  allowed 
to  rebuild  and  have  been  assisted  in  rebuilding 
their  fleets. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine,  which  felt  the 
effects  of  war  almost  immediately  after  September, 
1939,  completed  a  ten-year  cycle  in  1949  and 
neared  what  may  be  its  postwar  position.  Follow- 
ing a  difficult  reconversion  and  readjustment  period 
since  VJ-Day,  American  shipping  achieved  some 
degree  of  stability  in  the  year.  The  privately-owned 
fleet  continued  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,200  ships 
of  approximately  14  million  deadweight  tons,  the 
only  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  active  fleet  com- 
ing through  the  return  of  295  ships  chartered  from 
the  U.S  Maritime  Commission.  The  total  number 
of  vessels  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet, 
excluding  tugs,  cable  ships,  and  military  auxiliaries, 
increased  from  1,866  to  2,161  vessels  by  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Pointing  out  that  the  authority  to  charter  war- 
built  vessels  will  expire  on  June  30,  1950,  the  Mari- 

ACTIVE  WORLD  FLEET 
(Vessels  of  1,000  gross  tons  and  over) 


Sept  1, 

,  1939 

June  SO,  1949 

Country 

No. 

Dwt.* 

Rank        Country 

No. 

Dwt« 

Gt  Britain 

.  2,850 

21  9 

1 

Gt  Britain 

2,569 

21.6 

USA 

1,379 

117 

2 

US.A 

1,564 

181 

Japan 

1,180 

71 

3 

Norway 

865 

67 

Norway 

1,072 

69 

4 

Panama 

453 

45 

Germany 

854 

5.1 

5 

Netherlands 

481 

35 

Italy 

607 

39 

6 

France 

475 

33 

Netherlands 

537 

34 

7 

Italy 

355 

3.0 

France 

.      555 

30 

8 

Sweden 

.      537 

2.7 

Greece 

436 

28 

9 

Greece 

223 

19 

Sweden 

484 

20 

10 

HJSSR 

430 

1.8 

Denmark 

379 

1  0 

11 

Canada 

238 

1.7 

U.S  S.R. 

354 

1.6 

12 

Japan 

290 

1.6 

Spain 

.      217 

1.1 

13 

Denmark 

299 

15 

Panama 

.      130 

1.1 

14 

Spam 

265 

13 

Finland 

232 

08 

15 

China 

.      216 

0.9 

Yugoslavia 

98 

0.6 

16 

Brazil 

.      170 

0.9 

Braeil 

.       122 

0.5 

17 

Argentina 

113 

0.9 

Australia 

.       116 

05 

18 

Finland 

.       164 

0.6 

Belgium 

72 

05 

19 

Australia 

119 

06 

China 

100 

03 

20 

Portugal 

89 

0.5 

World  Total 

12,798 

80.6 

3 

WorldTotal 

12,765 

1020 

«  Deadweight  in  millions  of  tons.    b  Does  not  include  83  U.S. 
vessels  of  785,800  tons  still  retained  under  Lend-Lease. 

time  Commission  notified  all  bareboat  charterers 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  recommending  a  further 
general  extension  to  Congress.  However,  it  was 
stated  that  recommendations  will  be  made  where 
it  can  be  shown  that  maintenance  of  service  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  interest  and  that  privately- 
owned  U.S. -flag  vessels  of  a  suitable  type  are  not 
available  to  meet  particular  requirements.  A  con- 


tinued decline  in  the  number  of  bareboat  chartered 
vessels  was  noted  during  1949.  At  year's  end  there 
were  a  total  of  108  USMC-owned  ships  scheduled 
to  continue  in  the  trade. 

The  American  passenger  liner  fleet  which  suf- 
fered heavily  from  the  war,  had  less  than  50  in 
service  by  year's  end.  However,  considerable  gains 
were  made  in  1949  toward  restoring  the  passenger 
fleet.  The  La  Guardia  was  added  to  the  new  Amer- 
ican liners  serving  the  Mediterranean.  Passenger 
service  to  South  Africa  was  revived  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  African  Enterprise  and  African  En- 
deavor, the  yacht-like  liners  which  have  reduced 
by  four  days  the  steaming  time  to  Capetown.  Com- 
pletely refurbished,  the  Puerto  Rico  resumed  pas- 
senger ship  service  to  Puerto  Rico. 

During  1949  the  keels  were  laid  for  three  new 
round-the-world  pasenger  liners,  as  well  as  for  two 
combination  passenger-cargo  ships  for  Mediterra- 
nean service.  A  contract  was  awarded  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  giant  60,000  gross-ton  superliner,  the 
United  States,  for  the  transatlantic  passenger  serv- 
ice. Contracts  are  pending  for  two  passenger- trailer 
liners  for  the  Pacific  coastal  trade,  and  a  liner  to 
operate  out  of  Gulf  ports  to  South  America. 

Throughout  major  shipyards  attention  was  cen- 
tered on  the  building  of  new  supertankers.  The  first 
of  the  26,000  deadweight-ton  size  went  into  service 
early  in  1949  and  were  followed  by  more  of  26,000 
tons,  constituting  the  finest  additions  to  the  largest 
tanker  fleet  under  the  U.S.-flag.  Meanwhile,  con- 
struction is  proceeding  on  a  trio  of  30,350  dead- 
weight ton  giants  to  be  completed  in  1950. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  there  was  launched  the  larg- 
est bulk  ore  carrier  yet  to  be  built,  the  21,150  dead- 
weight-ton Wilfred  Sykes,  capable  of  carrying  28,- 
000  tons  of  ore.  With  a  designed  speed  of  17.4 
knots,  she  will  be  the  speediest  vessel  on  the  Lakes. 
Although  Great  Lakes  freighters  quickly  resumed 
their  runs  after  the  steel  strike,  the  amount  of  cargo 
moved  during  the  year  was  far  less  than  in  1948,  a 
record-breaking  period.  Some  77,711,815  net  tons 
of  iron  ore  were  moved  by  December  1,  compared 
with  92,328,850  tons  last  year.  Shipments  of  coal 
totaled  33,954,770  tons,  contrasted  with  52,619,974 
tons  in  1948.  Grain  movements  indicated  the  only 

fain  with  12,201,738  tons,  compared  with  9,134,- 
53  tons  in  1948. 

The  rise  in  traffic  of  bulk  chemical  products 
shipped  by  water  during  1949  constituted  the  out- 
standing postwar  development  in  bulk  shipments 
on  inland  waterways.  Rapidly  expanding  chemical 
plants  established  along  improved  navigable  inland 
waters,  particularly  in  Texas  and  throughout  the 
Southwest,  have  provided  a  vast  new  trade  for 
shippers  of  bulk  commodities  by  water. 

When  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  came  up 
for  renewal  in  1949,  it  was  amended  to  read  that 
U.S.-flag  ships  shall  receive  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  EGA-financed  cargoes  out  of  the  United  States, 
provided  such  ships  are  available  at  market  rates 
for  U.S.-flag  vessels.  The  EGA  Administrator  was 
required  by  Congress  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair 
ana  reasonable  participation  by  U.S.-flag  ships  in 
cargoes  by  geographic  areas.  During  the  second 
quarter  of  1949,  it  was  reported  by  ECA  that  56.5 
percent  of  the  tonnage  of  EGA-financed  commodi- 
ties shipped  through  U.S.  ports  was  carried  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Marshall  Plan  nations  met  their  quotas  for  tramp 
steamer  and  tanker  movements  listed  at  59.4  per- 
cent and  53.3  percent  respectively,  but  failed  to 
reach  the  50  percent  mark  in  liner  cargo,  which 
was  recorded  at  only  47  percent.  ECA  took  steps 
to  rectify  the  situation,  and  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
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ference  with  officials  of  the  Maritime  Transport 
Committee  of  the  Organization  tor  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  the  seven  major  participating 
ERP  nations  concerned  in  carrying  liner  cargoes 
agreed  to  comply  wholeheartedly  with  the  law  in 
the  future. 

In  1949  there  were  no  shipping  strikes  by  Ameri- 
can seafaring  unions  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts.  Pacific  Coast  shipping  was  hampered  by  a 
longshore  strike  of  159  days  duration,  tying  up 
shipping  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  which  was  also 
cut  off  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  However,  rela- 
tively stable  labor  relations  continued  throughout 
1949,  evidence  of  the  greater  realization  of  labor's 
stake  in  having  a  strong  and  active  merchant  ma- 
rine that  can  furnish  steady  employment. 

Continuation  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  build- 
ing of  merchant  vessels  throughout  the  world  dur- 
ing 1949  indicated  a  heavy  emphasis  on  oil  tankers 
building.  Shipyards  throughout  the  world  at  the 
end  of  1949  were  building,  or  had  on  hand,  orders 
for  a  total  of  319  tankers  aggregating  3,653,558 
gross  tons.  Yards  in  Great  Britain  reported  a  total 
of  161  tankers  of  1 ,740,748  gross  tons,  followed  by 
Sweden  with  77  tankers  of  817,341  gross  tons,  and 
the  United  States  with  28  of  502,700  gross  tons. 
Other  countries  building  tankers,  included  the 
Netherlands  with  17  totaling  190,002  gross  tons; 
France  listed  8  of  111,321  gross  tons;  Belgium  re- 
corded 5  of  55,146  tons;  Denmark  7  of  65,166  tons; 
Norway  was  building  6  of  45,334  tons;  while  Spain 
had  4  of  32,617  tons,  and  Japan  listed  3  of  37,200 
gross  tons. 

Returns  compiled  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping, which  take  into  account  only  vessels  of  100 
gross  tons  and  over  the  construction  of  which  has 
commenced,  indicate  that  since  the  beginning  of 
1949,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  500,000 
gross  tons  in  the  volume  of  merchant  vessels  under 
construction.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  the  vol- 
ume of  shipping  underway  aggregated  4,140,000 
gross  tons,  whicn  rose  to  4,355,000  tons  at  the  end 
of  March,  then  to  4,446,000  at  the  end  of  Tune,  and 
finally  to  more  than  4,607,700  tons  by  the  fourth 
quarter. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together  registered  a 
gain  of  52,200  tons  compared  to  30,500  tons  for  the 
United  States,  and  78,800  tons  for  other  maritime 
countries.  Although  Great  Britain  was  building 
slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the  world's  mer- 
chant shipping  at  the  beginning  of  1949,  the  pro- 
portion decreased  to  45.5  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  while  in  the  same  period  U.S.  yards  account- 
ed for  13.6  percent  as  compared  to  9.8  percent  in 
January. 

In  the  building  of  all  types  of  merchant  shipping, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  continued  to  lead  all 
countries,  building  a  total  of  2,095,217  gross  tons, 
or  some  1,470,000  tons  ahead  of  their  nearest  com- 
petitor, the  United  States,  which  was  buildinir  625,- 
281  tons.  France  ranked  third  with  408,746  tons; 
followed  by  the  Netherlands  with  311,759  tons; 
Sweden  with  254,705  tons;  Italy  with  206,900  tons; 
Japan  with  137,760  tons;  Denmark  with  130,390 
tons;  and  Spain  with  114,828  tons. 

New  Passenger  liners  (of  16,000  gross  tons  or 
more)  completed  in  the  world  during  1949  includ- 
ed the  Oslofjord  ( Norwegian )  of  16,500  gross  tons. 
Several  famous  liners  returned  to  transatlantic  serv- 
ice following  reconversion,  including  the  He  de 
France  and  the  De  Grasse  (both  French )  of  43,450 
and  19,900  gross  tons  respectively;  the  24,000  gross 
ton  liners  Saturnia  and  Vulcania  (Italian);  the  for- 
mer 21,550  gross  ton  liner  Kungsholm,  now  the 
Italia,  and  the  former  15,600  ton  transpacific  liner 


Matsonta  renamed  the  Atlantic,  now  both  under 
Panamanian  registry.  The  French  liner  Libert^ 
(formerly  the  Europa)  was  still  undergoing  recon- 
version prior  to  her  reentry  on  the  transatlantic  run. 
Meanwhile,  the  26,000-gross-ton  liner  Empress  of 
Scotland  (British)  was  being  reconditioned  at 
Glasgow.  — FRANK  J.  TAYLOR 

SHOOTING.  Pete  Donat  of  Antwerp,  Ohio,  annexed 
the  Grand  American  Handicap  at  the  fiftieth  Grand 
American  Trapshooting  Tournament  at  Vandalia, 
Ohio,  Aug.  22-29,  1949,  winning  the  big  prize  of 
the  sport  after  defeating  I.  W.  Sonderman  of  Lima, 
Ohio,  23-21,  in  a  shootoff.  Other  major  winners 
at  Vandalia  follow:  Mrs.  Janice  Mason,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Women's  Grand  American;  Rudy  Etchen,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  professional;  Joe  Hiestand,  Hills- 
boro,  Ohio,  Class  AA  and  champion  of  champions; 
D.  Lee  Braun,  Dallas,  Tex.,  professional  Class  AA; 
Mercer  Tennille,  Shreveport,  La  ,  national  doubles; 
Miss  Joan  Pflueger,  North  Miami,  Fla.,  women's 
champion  of  champions,  and  Forest  McNeir  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  veterans'  champion. 

Leading  victors  in  the  national  amateur  cham- 
pionships at  Travers  Island,  N.Y.,  May  13-15,  1949, 
were:  M.  D.  Clark,  Woodburv,  Conn  ,  distance 
handicap;  Ben  Iligginson,  Newburgh,  N.Y  ,  200- 
target  singles;  Roger  Fawcett,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
doubles,  Forest  McNeir,  veterans;  Mrs.  I.  Andrews, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  women's,  and  Richard  Baldwin, 
Danbury,  Conn.,  junior. 

Sgt.  Glen  Van  Buren  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  again 
won  the  national  all-gauge  and  service  events  in 
the  National  Skcet  Championships  at  Dallas,  Aug. 
1-7,  1949.  Other  title  winners  included  Mrs.  Ann 
Martin,  San  Antonio,  Tex  ,  women's  all-gauge;  Ben 
Di  lono,  Jr.,  Utica,  N.Y ,  sub-small  gauge  and 
champion  of  champions,  Mrs.  J  A.  Laforc,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  women's  sub-small  gauge  and  D.  Lee 
Braun,  Dallas,  Tex  ,  industry  all-gauge.  Tom  Spi- 
cola,  3d,  of  the  University  or  Tampa  was  the  inter- 
collegiate victor.  In  rifle  competition,  the  U.S  re- 
tained the  Dewar  trophy  and  Robert  E.  MoMains 
of  Dallas  carried  off  the  national  championship. 
W.  G.  Eicke  of  George  Washington,  won  college 
laurels.  The  national  pistol  title  was  captured  by 
Technical  Sergeant  H.  L.  Benner  of  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

SIAM.  See  THAILAND. 

SIERRA  LEONE.  A  British  West  African  colony  (271 
sq.  mi.)  and  protectorate  (27,669  sq.  mi.,  including 
those  areas  of  the  colony  treated  as  protectorate). 
Population  (1949  census):  1,857,275,  of  which 
1,855,237  are  Africans,  964  Europeans.  Capital: 
Freetown  (86.000  inhabitants  in  1944),  an  impor- 
tant naval  base. 

Production  and  Trad*.  The  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  palm  kernels  and  oil,  kola  nuts,  piassava, 
ginger,  rice,  millet,  cassava,  and  groundnuts.  Min- 
eral products  include  diamonds,  gold,  iron  ore,  and 
chromite.  Foreign  trade  (1948):  imports  £4,979,- 
350;  exports  £4,239,161.  The  chief  exoorts  were 
diamonds,  iron  ore,  palm  kernels,  and  cnromite. 

Government.  In  1947  revenue  totaled  £2,109,638; 
expenditure  £2,119,823.  The  colony  and  protec- 
torate are  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by 
an  executive  council  (nominated)  and  a  legislative 
council  of  23  members,  3  of  whom  are  paramount 
chiefs  of  the  protectorate.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
protectorate  assembly,  which  was  convened  for  the 
first  time  on  July  23.  1946.  This  assembly  is  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  chief  commissioner  and  is 
the  recognized  body  empowered  to  advise  the  gov- 
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eminent  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  development  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  protectorate.  It  includes  elected  and  nom- 
inated members.  Governor:  G.  Beresford  Stooke. 


fi 


SILVER.  Production  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
1949  was  estimated  at  123.5  million  fine  oz.,  up 
2.5  million  oz.  from  1948.  Mexico  was  the  princi- 
pal producer,  with  50  million  oz.  (1948:  45.8  mil- 
ion  oz.).  United  States  output,  approximately 
34.09  million  oz.,  was  lower  than  in  1948  (36,111,- 
000  oz.)  due  to  restricted  production  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc,  from  ores  in  which  silver  is  recov- 
ered as  a  by-product.  Canada  produced  16.9  mil- 
lion oz.,  800,000  oz  more  than  in  1948.  Peru  pro- 
duced about  9.5  million  oz.;  Bolivia,  7  million  oz.; 
other  countries  in  South  and  Central  America,  6.1 
million  oz. 

Australian  output  was  estimated  at  9  million  oz. 
(1948:  9,335,000  oz  ).  The  Belgian  Congo  pro- 
duced 3,805,531  oz.  in  1948,  South  Africa  1  mil- 
lion oz.  in  1949  (1948:  1,202,400  ozj.  Sweden 
produced  1.1  million  oz.  in  1948.  Japan's  produc- 
tion in  the  postwar  period  averaged  2  million  oz. 
per  year. 

Consumption  of  silver  by  the  arts  and  industry 
of  the  United  Stales  was  approximately  90  million 
oz.  (1948:  110  million  oz. ).  The  decline  is  prin- 
cipally attributable  to  the  sterling  and  plated  sil- 
verware market.  Other  major  uses  included  electri- 
cal contacts,  photography  and  brazing  alloys.  Au- 
thorized uses  in  England  were  estimated  to  have 
consumed  115  million  oz.  (1948:  9  million  oz. ). 
Canadian  consumption  by  the  arts  and  industry 
was  about  5  2  million  oz.,  up  about  15  percent. 
Consumption  for  foreign  coinage  in  1949  totaled 
more  than  56  million  oz. 

The  New  York  silver  market  set  the  basis  for 
silver  transactions  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  1949  the  market  was  stabilized  by  the 
silver  buying  and  selling  policies  of  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  The  price  rose  by  seven  fractional  increases 
from  7014  cents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
7314  cents  at  the  end.  — JOHN  ANTHONY 

SINGAPORE.  A  British  island  colony  at  the  southern 
tip  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Area  I  including  its  de- 
pendencies— Cocos,  or  Keeling,  Islands  and  Christ- 
mas Island):  220  sq.  mi.  Population  (1948  cen- 
sus). 961,477,  mc'luoW  747,398  Chinese,  117,160 
Malays,  72,067  East  Indians,  9,071  Europeans,  and 
9,246  Eurasians.  The  capital  city,  Singapore,  situ- 
ated at  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  is  the  most 
important  commercial  emporium  of  southeastern 
Asia.  Principal  products  of  the  island  are  coconuts, 
tapioca,  cacao,  aloes,  nutmegs,  gambier,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Phosphate 
of  lime  is  exported  from  Christmas  Island.  Singa- 
pore is  the  center  of  a  tremendous  transhipment 
trade — its  imports  and  exports  include  cotton  piece 
goods,  copra,  rice,  tin,  silks,  tobacco,  spices,  petro- 
leum, sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  opium,  gambier,  coal, 
fish,  rattans,  skins,  and  rubber.  The  manufactures 
include  white  pepper,  tapioca,  sago,  gambier,  vehi- 
cles, tools,  furniture,  ships,  canned  pineapple,  and 
biscuits.  Foreign  trade  (1947):  imports  S$868,- 
362,772;  exports  S$652, 175,409. 

Government.  Finance  (1948):  revenue  £8,603,- 
700;  expenditure  £10,791,000.  Formerly  one  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Singapore  was  constituted 
a  separate  colony  on  Apr.  1,  1946.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  the  government  is  administered 
by  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  advisory  council  of  7 
official  and  10  nominated  unofficial  members.  A 
legislative  council  was  set  up  following  elections  on 


Mar.  20,  1948.  The  legislature  will  have  23  mem- 
bers, 10  official  and  13  unofficial  (9  elected  and  4 
nominated).  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief: 
Sir  F.  C.  Cimson  (appointed  Jan.  29,  1946). 

SKATING,  Ice.  Scoring  a  sweep  in  the  national,  North 
American,  and  world  meets,  Dick  Button  of  Engle- 
wood,  N.J.,  showed  the  way  to  all  figure-skating 
rivals  in  1949.  After  repeating  in  the  world  tests 
at  Paris,  the  Olympic  king  triumphed  in  the  North 
American  championships  at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  and  the 
United  States  meet  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Yvonne  Sherman,  New  York,  gained  titles  in  both 
the  national  and  North  American  games  after  fin- 
ishing second  to  Miss  Alena  Vrzanova,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, for  the  world  crown  left  undefended  when 
Barbara  Ann  Scott  turned  pro. 

Major  title  winners  follow:  World — Dick  Button, 
men's;  Alena  Vrzanova,  women's;  Andrea  Kekessy 
and  Ede  Kiraly,  Hungary,  pairs.  European — Edi 
Rada,  Austria,  men's;  Eva  Pawlik,  Austria,  wom- 
en's; Andrea  Kekessy  and  Ede  Kiraly,  Hungary, 
pairs.  North  American—Dick  Button,  mens; 
Yvonne  Sherman,  women's;  Karol  and  Peter  Ken- 
nedy, Seattle,  Wash.,  pairs;  Tanet  Gerhauser,  Mar- 
ilyn Thomsen,  Marlyn  Thomsen,  John  Nightingale, 
St.  Paul  F.S.C,  fours;  Lois  Waring,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  W.  H.  Bainbndge,  Washington,  D.C., 
dance.  United  States — Dick  Button,  men's;  Yvonne 
Sherman,  women's;  Karol  and  Peter  Kennedy, 
pairs;  Lois  Waring  and  W  H.  Bambridge,  gold 
dance,  Vera  R.  Elliott  and  Rex  Cook,  New  York, 
silver  dance. 

European  speed  skaters  had  a  busy  campaign  al- 
though the  program  in  the  United  States  was  some- 
what curtailed  by  a  mild  Winter. 

Major  champions  follow:  World  (men's) — Kor- 
nel  Pajor,  Hungary,  all-around,  5,000  and  10,000 
meters;  Sverre  Farstad,  Norway,  500  and  1,500  me- 
ters. World  (women's) — Maria  Isakova,  U.S.S.R., 
all-around,  1,000  and  3,000  meters,  Mananna  Wal- 
awowa,  Norway,  tied  with  Miss  Jsafan  a  at  500  me- 
ters; Verne  Leshe,  Finland,  5,000  meters.  Europe- 
an (men's) — Sverre  Farstad,  Norway,  all-around, 
500  and  1,500  meters;  Kornel  Pajor,  Hungary, 
5,000  meters;  Hjalmar  Andersen,  Norway,  10,000 
meters.  United  States — Ray  Blum,  men's;  Lorraine 
Sabbe,  Detroit,  women's.  Canadian — Frank  Stack, 
Winnipeg,  men's;  Patricia  Lawson,  Saskatoon, 
women's.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

SKIING.  Capturing  the  slalom  laurels,  George  Pani- 
sett  of  France  won  the  combined  title  in  the  North 
American  championships  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  defeating 
Jean  Pazzi,  winner  of  the  downhill  race,  for  the  big 
award.  Jack  Reddish  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the 
defending  champion,  finished  third  in  the  com- 
bined scoring. 

Only  crown  to  escape  members  of  the  visiting 
French  squad  was  the  women's  downhill,  Mrs. 
Rhoda  Wurtele  Eaves  of  Montreal  dashing  to  vic- 
tory in  that  event.  However,  the  only  feminine 
member  of  the  French  team,  Mrs.  Lucienne  Cout- 
tet  Schmitt,  won  the  combined  championship  with 
a  second  in  the  downhill  test  and  a  title  in  the 
slalom  event. 

Another  highlight  of  a  big  competitive  year  was 
the  national  jumping  meet  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
Petter  Hugsted,  Norwegian  Olympic  star,  won  in 
Class  A  with  leaps  of  262  and  263  feet  for  237 
points.  Bill  Olson  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  captured 
Class  B  laurels,  Marvin  Crawford  of  Steamboat 
Springs,  Colo.,  won  in  Class  C,  and  Howard  Jan- 
sen  of  Chicago  led  the  veterans. 

The  national  downhill-slalom  events  were  held 
at  Big  Mountain,  Mont.,  and  George  Macomber  of 
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West  Newton,  Mass.,  won  the  combined  laurels 
with  a  tide  in  the  slalom  and  a  second  in  the 
downhill  contest.  Barney  McLean  of  Denver,  Colo., 
was  runner-up  in  the  combined  scoring.  The  Unit- 
ed States  downhill  championship  went  to  Yves 
Latreille,  Canadian  star,  skiing  for  the  Sun  Valley 
(Idaho)  S.C.  Miss  Andrea  Mead  of  Rutland,  Vt, 
annexed  three  titles  for  women,  with  firsts  in  the 
downhill  and  slalom  for  191  points  in  the  combined 
scoring.  Mrs.  Rhona  Wurtele  Gillis  of  Whitefish, 
Mont.,  was  four  points  back. 

Other  national  champions  for  the  season  includ- 
ed the  following:  cross-country — Hans  Holaas, 
Modesto,  Calif.;  combined  cross-country  and  jump 
— Ralph  Townsend,  New  Hampshire;  giant  slalom 
— Dave  Lawrence,  Dartmouth  College;  women's 
giant  slalom — Miss  Katy  Rudolph,  Sun  Valley;  na- 
tional intercollegiate  cross-country  and  jumping — 
Crosby  Perry-Smith,  Western  State  College;  team 
— Middlebury.  —THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

SLOAN  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  ALFRED  P.  Incorporated 
under  its  present  name  in  1936,  the  Foundation  is 
principally  interested  in  aiding  accredited  ^  schools 
and  colleges  in  developing  a  new  "pattern"  in  eco- 
nomic education.  On  Dec.  31,  1948,  its  capital 
assets  at  market  were  valued  at  $12,822,209.  Up 
to  the  same  date,  the  Foundation  had  made  grants 
and  donations  amounting  to  $8,886,285.  Among 
its  various  projects  are  the  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table  of  the  Air,  a  weekly  radio  discussion 
of  public  issues  of  national  and  international  im- 
portance; a  cartoon  motion  picture  project  under 
the  auspices  of  Harding  College,  Searcy,  Ark.;  re- 
search in  the  administration  of  highway  traffic  at 
Yale  University;  various  research  projects  being 
conducted  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  and  various  seminars  on  current  econom- 
ic problems  located  at  four  American  universities. 
These  are  the  universities  of  Southern  California, 
California,  Denver,  and  the  American  University 
at  Washington,  D.C. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Foundation  has 
aided  the  universities  of  Kentucky,  Florida,  and 
Vermont  in  carrying  on  experiments  to  help  low- 
income  groups.  The  experiments  sought  to  discover 
whether  solely  through  instructing  school  children 
in  simple,  inexpensive  ways  of  improving  diet, 
housing,  and  clothing,  the  community  level  of  liv- 
ing could  be  raised.  To  enable  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country  to  appraise  and 
apply  the  results  of  this  experimentation,  special 
grants  have  been  made  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 

Recently  funds  have  been  devoted  to  cancer  re- 
search. Grants  totaling  more  than  $4,500,000  have 
been  made  to  Memorial  Hospital  in  New  York  for 
the  erection  and  partial  maintenance  of  the  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Research.  This  four- 
teen-story Institute  opened  its  doors  during  1948. 
President,  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  Vice  President  and 
Executive  Director,  Arnold  J.  Zurcher.  Offices:  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  The  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution are  administered  by  a  Board  of  Regents  con- 
sisting of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  3  members  of  the  Senate.  3 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  6 
citizens  other  than  members  of  Congress.  The  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Institution  is  the  Secretary,  at 
present  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore.  The  Institution 
now  has  10  branches,  as  follows:  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Bu- 


reau of  American  Ethnology.  International  Ex- 
change Service,  National  Zoological  Park,  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  National  Air  Museum,  and 
Canal  Zone  Biological  Area. 

The  Institution  was  founded  in  1846  through  the 
bequest  of  James  Smithson,  of  England,  for  the 
"increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
This  purpose  is  carried  out  chiefly  by  means  of 
scientific  researches,  explorations,  and  publications. 

The  National  Museum  accessioned  461,000  spec- 
imens in  1949;  field  expeditions  went  out  to  India 
and  Nepal,  New  Zealand,  9  different  countries  in 
South  and  Central  America,  and  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  staff 
members  excavated  old  Eskimo  sites  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Arctic  and  studied  the  Iroquois  of  New 
York  State  and  the  Abnaki  of  Maine.  The  River 
Basin  Surveys  unit  of  the  Bureau  has  located  2,000 
prehistoric  Indian  sites  that  are  threatened  by  dam 
construction  and  has  recommended  450  of  these  as 
important  enough  for  prompt  excavation. 

The  Astrophysical  Observatory  surveyed  sites 
for  a  needed  third  solar  observing  station  and  se- 
lected Clark  Mountain,  Calif.,  as  the  best  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  new  station  will  be  established  as 
soon  as  funds  are  available.  The  National  Air  Mu- 
seum acquired  122  new  specimens,  including  the 
B-17  bomber,  the  Stvoose,  Major  Williams'  Gulf- 
hawk-2,  and  a  Japanese  suicide  plane. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  increased  its  col- 
lection to  a  total  of  3,724  creatures  representing 
755  different  species  The  3,346,000  visitors  in 
1949  constitute  an  all-time  record.  Researches  in 
many  branches  of  science  were  continued  at  the 
Institution,  and  71  scientific  publications  were  is- 
sued during  1949. 

SOCIALISM.  United  States.  After  nearly  a  half  century 
of  political  activity,  the  Socialist  party  U.S  A.  end- 
ed the  year  1949  debating  the  relative  advantages 
of  continuing  to  run  candidates  in  all  campaigns 
in  which  sufficient  funds  and  manpower  permitted, 
or  of  devoting  its  energies  primarily  to  socialist 
education  and  propaganda.  During  1949,  Socialist 
mayors  were  reelected  in  Bridgeport  and  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.  Frank  Zeidler,  Socialist,  continued 
as  head  of  the  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  administration. 
Negotiations  on  behalf  of  unity  between  the  Social- 
ist party  and  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
both  committed  to  democratic  socialism,  continued 
during  the  year. 

The  Socialist  party  spent  much  time  and  energy, 
within  and  without  the  labor  movement,  in  an- 
swering attacks  on  the  British  Labor  government 
appearing  in  the  American  press,  and  in  supporting 
aavanced  legislation  in  Washington  ana  at  the 
State  capitals. 

Canada.  In  Canada,  the  Cooperative  Common- 
wealth Federation  (C.C.F. ),  the  democratic  social- 
ist party  of  that  Dominion,  suffered  a  reduction  of 
its  parliamentary  representation  from  32  to  13  in 
the  elections,  although  the  party's  popular  vote 
remained  substantially  the  same.  The  C.C.F.  con- 
tinued in  power  in  the  western  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, under  the  premiership  of  Thomas  C. 
Douglas. 

Great  Britain.  The  British  Labor  government,  com- 
mitted to  gradual  inauguration  of  democratic  so- 
cialism, enacted  legislation  during  the  year  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  with 
the  proviso,  however,  that  the  title  to  the  iron  and 
steel  properties  should  remain  in  private  hands 
until  after  the  1950  parliamentary  elections.  The 
government  restricted  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  delay  the  enactment  of  legislation  passed 
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by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  devalued  the  pound 
as  a  means  of  helping  the  country  to  overcome  the 
dollar  crisis,  and  amended  its  National  Health  Act 
by  imposing  a  slight  charge  for  medical  prescrip- 
tions. 

Norway.  The  Norwegian  Labor  party  won  the 
most  outstanding  victory  during  the  year  of  parties 
dedicated  to  democratic  socialism.  In  the  October 
parliamentary  elections,  the  Norwegian  Labor  party 
elected  to  Parliament  85  Laborites  out  of  a  parlia- 
mentary total  of  150,  an  increase  of  11.  The  Con- 
servatives, coming  second,  elected  but  23,  while 
the  Communists  lost  their  entire  representation  of 
11.  Following  the  elections,  Labor  Prime  Minister 
Cerhardsen  again  formed  an  all-Socialist  govern- 
ment. 

Finland.  The  Finnish  government,  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  Fagerholm,  backed  by  54  Social 
Democrats  in  a  Parliament  of  200,  was  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  yield  important  cabinet  positions 
to  Communists.  The  Communist  party,  through  its 
affiliates  in  the  trade  union  movement,  instigated  a 
series  of  strikes  in  the  lumber  and  other  industries, 
with  a  view,  in  the  words  of  the  Socialists,  of  "lead- 
ing Finland  down  the  same  road  as  that  of  Czecho- 
slovakia." Following  the  settlement  of  the  strikes, 
several  striking  unions,  said  to  be  communist-con- 
trolled, were  expelled  from  the  Finnish  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Belgium.  In  Belgium,  the  cabinet,  led  by  Socialist 
Paul-Henri  Spaak,  was  dissolved  during  the  year, 
following  a  controversy  within  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment over  the  return  of  King  Leopold  III.  In 
the  elections  which  followed,  the  Christian  Social 
party  ( Catholic  party )  won  105  seats  to  66  for  the 
Labor  party,  3  less  man  were  elected  in  1946.  The 
Communists  returned  11,  a  decrease  of  12  repre- 
sentatives. After  the  elections  the  Labor  party  de- 
cided to  remain  outside  the  coalition  government. 

Netherlands.  In  the  Netherlands,  Dr.  William 
Drees,  Labonte,  headed,  during  the  year,  a  coali- 
tion cabinet  in  wliich  both  Labor  and  the  Catholic 
People's  party  were  represented.  The  government 
spent  much  of  its  energies  in  negotiations  with  the 
Indonesian  people,  who  received  their  independ- 
ence during  the  year  1949. 

France.  In  France,  the  Socialist  party,  represent- 
ed in  the  National  Assembly  by  104  out  of  619 
deputies,  gave  much  attention  during  the  year  to 
the  conditions  under  which  Socialists  would  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  the  coalition  government. 
In  the  beginning  of  1949,  they  held  5  posts  in  the 
Queuille  cabinet.  In  the  Tuly  convention,  the  party 
resolved  that  Socialists  should  remain  in  the  cabi- 
net only  if  the  law  freezing  wages  were  rescinded, 
the  nationalization  measures  defended,  labor's  pur- 
chasing power  increased,  the  educational  program 
enlarged,  and  the  country's  Indochina  and  Mada- 
gascar policies  liberalized. 

On  October  5,  the  Socialist  Ministers  resigned 
from  the  Cabinet  on  the  refusal  of  the  Finance 
Minister  to  give  a  temporary  bonus  to  workers 
pending  wage  adjustments.  On  the  organization, 
after  several  weeks,  of  the  Bidault  cabinet,  Social- 
ist members,  however,  again  entered  the  coalition 
government,  after  a  compromise  on  wages  had 
been  reached. 

Italy.  In  Italy,  the  right  wing  Socialists  under 
Saragat  were  represented  in  the  De  Casperi  cabi- 
net in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while  the  so-called 
left  wingers,  who  had  collaborated  with  the  Com- 
munists, remained  in  opposition.  On  October  31, 
however,  the  Saragat  Socialists  withdrew  over  dif- 
ferences regarding  land  and  social  reforms  and 
wage  policies.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 


party  lined  up  with  the  opposition,  and  explored 
the  possibility  of  unity  with  other  democratic  So- 
cialist groups. 

Germany.  In  Western  Germany,  the  year  saw  the 
return  to  the  country's  parliamentary  life  of  the 
Social  Democrats.  In  the  electoral  campaign  during 
the  summer,  led  by  Dr.  Kurt  Schumacker,  the  So- 
cial Democrats  submitted  a  program  providing  for 
the  socialization  of  major  industries;  for  greater 
equality  m  financial  burdens,  land  reform,  the  bet- 
ter distribution  of  refugees,  extensive  housing  de- 
velopment, and  the  creation  of  an  international  au- 
thority for  the  Ruhr. 

In  the  August  14  elections,  the  Social  Democrats 
came  out  a  close  second,  the  Christian  Democrats, 
first.  The  Christian  Democrats  with  a  popular  vote 
7,357,579  (31  percent  of  the  total),  elected  139 
parliamentary  members;  the  Social  Democrats  with 
a  vote  of  6,932,272  (29.4  percent)  elected  131; 
while  the  Communists  (popular  vote,  1,360,443) 
elected  15,  out  of  a  total  of  402.  The  Social  Demo- 
crats refused,  following  the  election,  to  enter  a 
coalition  government  under  the  Chancellorship  of 
Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer. 

Austria.  In  Austria,  still  under  Allied  occupation, 
the  October  elections  also  left  the  Socialists  as  the 
second  largest  party.  The  Social  Democrats  won  67 
seats,  a  drop  from  76;  the  People's  party,  77 
( a  drop  from  85 ) ,  and  the  "Left  Block,"  composed 
of  Communists  and  a  small  dissident  Socialist 
group,  5.  A  disturbing  feature  of  the  election  was 
tne  emergence  of  the  Independent  party,  charged 
with  being  neo-Nazi,  which  returned  16  represent- 
atives. 

The  Social  Democrats,  after  the  elections,  again 
joined  the  coalition  government  under  Chancellor 
Leopold  Figl,  and  Adolf  Schaerf,  Socialist,  was 
again  elected  Vice-Chancellor.  Dr.  Karl  Renner, 
Social  Democrat,  remained  as  the  country's  Presi- 
dent. 

Israel.  The  year  saw  the  emergence  of  the  first 
Labor  government  in  the  Near  East,  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel.  In  the  elections  of  Jan.  25,  1949,  the 
Mapai  party  (Palestine  Labor  party),  with  a  moder- 
ate socialist  program,  won  46  out  of  120  seats;  the 
Mapam  (United  Labor  party),  with  a  somewhat 
more  radical  program,  19;  the  Communists,  4.  The 
leader  of  the  Mapai,  David  Ben-Curion,  was 
elected  Prime  Minister,  and  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann, 
President. 

New  Zealand.  In  New  Zealand,  where  the  Labor 
party,  under  Peter  Fraser  and  Walter  Nash,  had 
been  in  office  since  1935,  the  November  30  elec- 
tions resulted  in  the  return  of  38  Laborites  out  of 
a  total  of  80,  as  compared  with  42  in  the  last  elec- 
tions. The  National  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
gained  4  seats,  electing  42,  and  assumed  the  reins 
of  government. 

Australia.  In  the  Australian  elections  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  where  Labor  had  been  in  power  since  1941, 
while  obtaining  the  largest  vote  of  any  party — 
1,810,918,  as  compared  with  1,522,861  for  the 
Liberals — the  Labor  party  elected  but  47  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Lower  Cnamber  out  of  123  (36.6 
percent),  as  compared  with  43  out  of  75  seats  (57 
percent)  in  the  1947  elections.  The  Labor  party, 
however,  kept  control  of  the  Senate. 

Jaoon.  In  Japan,  Socialists  also  lost  ground  in  the 
years  elections  (January  23)  electing  to  the  Diet 
but  49  members  out  of  a  total  of  466. 

India.  In  India  the  Socialist  party  waged  and  won 
numerous  local  campaigns,  and  initiated  a  number 
of  peasant  marches  in  several  provinces  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  absentee 
landlordism. 
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International  Organization.  In  the  field  of  interna- 
tional organization,  the  Socialists  of  the  Western 
European  countries  held  several  meetings,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  for  International 
Socialist  Conferences,  with  a  view  of  strengthening 
democratic  socialism.  In  its  December,  1949,  meet- 
ing in  London,  this  Committee,  popularly  known 
as  Comisco,  denounced  the  Cominform  for  "openly 
fomenting  war  throughout  one-half  of  the  world, ' 
and,  in  all  countries  except  the  U.S.S.R.,  for  treat- 
ing "national  feeling  as  a  criminal  heresy." 

The  Socialist  Union  of  Central-Eastern  Europe, 
composed  of  representatives  from  Socialist  parties 
from  "behind  the  iron  curtain"  now  declared  ille- 
gal, likewise  held  numerous  meetings,  with  a  view 
of  informing  each  other  and  the  world  what  is 
going  on  in  these  countries,  and  helping  to  keep 
the  Socialist  ideology  in  the  Balkans  alive. 

— NORMAN  THOMAS  and  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  one  of  the  major  constituent 
units  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  has  Federal 
responsibility  for  three  of  the  tour  programs  now 
operating  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the 
Commissioner  for  Social  Security,  this  responsibil- 
ity is  carried  out  through  the  following  program 
bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance administers  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance. This  is  the  only  completely  Federal  program 
under  the  act.  In  the  others,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cooperates  with  States  in  financing  their  State 
and  community  programs. 

Federal  responsibilities  for  the  Federal-State 
programs  are  carried  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance— for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  dependent  children — and  the  Children's 
Bureau — for  maternal  and  child  health  services, 
services  for  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare 
services.  Another  Federal-State  program  under  the 
Social  Security  Act — unemployment  insurance  and 
employment  services — was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  until  Aug.  20,  1949, 
when  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1949. 
Through  its  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  the 
Administration  also  administers  operations  under 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

PAY  ROLLS  IN  EMPLOYMENTS  COVERED  BY  FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  AND 
BY     STATE     UNEMPLOYMENT     INSURANCE     PRO- 
GRAMS, CALENDAR  YEARS  1947  AND  1948 
[In  million*] 

Program  and  item  1947  1948 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Pay  rolls  covered  during  year  $92,512  $102,700 

Contributions  collected  during  year  $1,557  $1,685 

Trust  fund  assets  at  end  of  year  $9,360  $10.722 

Workers  with  wage  credits  during  year  49  2  49.6 

Living  workers  with  insured  status  at 

beginning  of  year  41.5  43.1 

State  unemployment  insurance: 

Pay  rolls  covered  during  year  $86,595  $95,741 

Contributions  collected  during  year  $1,096  $1,000 

Trust  fund  assets  at  end  of  year  $8,124  $8,520 

Workers  with  wage  credits  during  year.         45  6  45.6 

In  addition  to  these  basic  social  insurance  pro- 
grams there  are  various  other  provisions,  operating 
under  Federal  or  State  laws,  that  provide  basic 
protection  against  the  major  risks  to  economic  se- 
curity or  that  furnish  health  and  welfare  services 
to  different  groups  of  the  population. 

Among  these  social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams are  workmen's  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases;  various  provisions  for  vet- 


erans, including  pensions  and  compensation  during 
disability  and  old  age,  comprehensive  medical  care, 
and  benefits  for  their  survivors;  retirement,  disabil- 
ity, and  survivor  protection  for  railroad  workers 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and  retirement  and,  in  certain  instances,  disability 
protection  for  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, certain  nonprofit  organizations,  and  other 
occupational  groups. 

Experience  under  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949  showed  the  importance  of  the 
social  security  program  to  workers  and  others  af- 
fected by  economic  fluctuations  even  when  the 
economy  is  operating  at  a  relatively  high  level.  The 
year  was  marked  by  record  outlays  for  social  in- 
surance benefits  and  for  payments  for  the  special 
types  of  public  assistance.  Some  of  the  growth  in 
expenditures  was  attributable  to  the  increase  in 
population  and  in  number  of  persons  in  the  labor 
force  and  to  the  rise  in  unemployment. 

Part  of  it  reflected  the  increase,  effective  Octo- 
ber, 1948,  in  Federal  funds  for  public  assistance, 
which  enabled  most  States  to  increase  their  assist- 
ance payments.  State  public  assistance  laws  were 
liberalized  to  assure  more  effective  coverage  of  the 
needy  population  and  more  nearly  adequate  assist- 
ance. Progress  was  made  in  helping  States  estab- 
lish a  State- wide  standard  of  economic  security  for 
the  needy.  The  year  also  registered  progress  in 
maternal  and  child  health  and  in  child  welfare. 
Services  for  mothers  and  children  were  strength- 
ened and  extended  to  new  areas,  and  new  programs 
for  infants  and  children  with  special  needs  were 
initiated. 

Among  events  of  special  significance  to  social 
security  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  were  the  com- 
pletion by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  its  reports  on 
public  assistance  and  unemployment  insurance,  the 
release  by  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  of  its  recom- 
mendations in  the  field  of  social  security,  and  the 
extensive  hearings  held  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1949  on  needed 
changes  in  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance, 
public  assistance,  and  child  welfare  programs. 

Old-Ag*  and  Survivors  Insurant*.  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  provides  retirement  bene- 
fits to  workers  in  commerce  and  industry  at  age  65 
and  supplementary  benefits  to  their  aged  wives  and 
dependent  children;  it  also  provides  survivor  bene- 
fits to  the  widows  and  children,  or  dependent  par- 
ents, of  deceased  workers.  The  benefits,  financed  by 
the  contributions  of  these  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers, are  based  on  the  insured  status  of  the 
worker,  which  is  determined  by  the  wages  he  earns 
in  jobs  covered  by  the  program  and  the  amount 
of  time  he  has  spent  in  such  jobs.  An  estimated  49,- 
600,000  persons  worked  at  some  time  during  the 
calendar  year  1948  in  covered  employment. 

At  the  beginning  of  1949,  about  43,400,000  per- 
sons had  sufficient  wage  credits  to  be  either  fully 
or  currently  insured,  which  meant  that,  if  they 
died,  their  dependent  survivors  would  be  protected 
under  the  program.  About  13,200,000  of  tnat  num- 
ber were  permanently  insured  throughout  their 
lifetime,  without  further  covered  employment.  Of 
those  permanently  insured  wage  earners,  approxi- 
mately 2  million  were  aged  65  or  over  and  eligible 
for  retirement  benefits,  and  about  half  of  them  had 
withdrawn  from  covered  employment  and  were 
receiving  monthly  benefits.  The  majority  of  the 
persons  who  had  some  wage  credits  but  were  not 
insured  had  worked  in  covered  employment  in  too 
few  calendar  quarters  to  gain  insurance  protection. 
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The  cumulative  amount  of  taxable  wages  these  un- 
insured workers  had  received  was  comparatively 
small. 

In  June,  1949,  monthly  benefits  totaling  $51,- 
500,000  were  being  paid  to  more  than  2,500,000 
persons.  Three-fifths  of  them  were  retired  workers 
(1,181,000)  and  their  aged  wives  (360,000);  near- 
ly one-fourth  (615,000)  were  children,  mainly  the 
children  of  deceased  workers;  and  the  rest  were 
aged  widows  (236,000),  young  widows  with  chil- 
dren ( 150,000),  and  aged  dependent  narents  ( 12,- 
700 )  of  deceased  workers.  June  expenditures  repre- 
sented an  average  monthly  benefit  of  $26.20  for  a 
retired  man,  $41.00  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  and 
$53.30  for  a  family  consisting  of  a  widowed  mother 
and  three  or  more  child  beneficiaries. 

Some  $595  million  was  paid  out  under  the  pro- 
gram during  the  fiscal  year  1948-49  for  monthly 
benefits  and  $32  million  in  lump  sums,  payable 
when  the  deceased  insured  wage  earner  leaves  no 
dependents  immediately  eligible  for  monthly  ben- 

MONTHLY  BENEFITS  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  RECEIPT  OF 
BENEFITS   UNDER   FEDERAL   OLD-AGE   AND   SUR- 
VIVORS INSURANCE,  END  OF  JUNE,  1949 
[In  thousands,  except  for  arrrage  benefit,  data  corrected  to 
Sept.  £0,  1949} 


Number 

Number 

Average 

Family  classification  of 

of 

of  bene- 

family 

beneficiaries  ° 

families 

ficiaries 

benefit  e 

Total 

1,7692 

2,554  2 

Retired  worker  families 

1,1809 

1,5689 

Worker  only      

8007 

8007 

$25  00 

Male 

631  0 

631  6 

2620 

Female 

169  1 

1601 

2040 

Worker  and  wife 

359  6 

7192 

41  00 

Worker  and  1  child 

132 

264 

39  50 

Worker  and  2  or  more  chil- 

dren 

72 

220 

4910 

Worker,  wife,  and  1  or  more 

children 

2 

6 

52  QO 

Survivor  fannhett 

5883 

9853 

Aged  widow  only 
Widowed  mother  only  b 

2363 
49 

236  3 

49 

2070 
21  10 

Widowed  mother  and  1  child 

764 

1528 

3630 

Widowed  mother  and  2  chil- 

dren 

433 

1299 

5020 

Widowed   mother  and  3   or 

more  children. 

252 

1027 

5330 

1  child  only 

1024 

1024 

1350 

2  children 

461 

922 

2640 

3  children 

184 

55  1 

3740 

4  or  more  children 

236 

903 

4890 

1  aged  parent 

107 

107 

1370 

2  aged  parentw 

1  0 

20 

2700 

•As  defined  by  beneficiaries  in  current-payment  status 
6  Benefits  of  child  or  children  were  being  withheld  r  Average 
monthly  amount  per  family. 

efits  Employers  and  employees  contributed  $1,690 
million  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act,  and  at  the  end  of  June,  1949,  the  assets  of  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  amount- 
ed to  $11,310  million.  The  contribution  rates — 1 
percent  each  for  employers  and  employees — rose 
to  1.5  percent  each  in  1950  and  arc  scheduled  to 
rise  to  2  percent  each  in  1952. 

The  amount  paid  out  in  monthly  benefits  during 
the  fiscal  year  included  $2,900,000  paid  to  survi- 
vors of  veterans  of  World  War  II.  These  benefits, 
authorized  under  special  provisions  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  are  payable  only  to  survivors  not  re- 
ceiving or  eligible  for  payments  under  other  veter- 
ans legislation.  Benefits  were  also  awarded  in  the 
same  period  to  survivors  of  13,300  deceased  work- 
ers who  had  earnings  under  both  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  and  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

Unemployment  Insurant*  and  Employment  Service. 
State  unemployment  insurance  laws  cover,  in  gen- 
eral, workers  in  industry  and  commerce.  The  bene- 
fits are  financed  through  contributions  made  to  the 


State  by  employers — and,  in  two  States,  by  em- 
ployees also.  Trie  Federal  Government  does  not 
share  the  cost  of  the  benefits  to  unemployed  work- 
ers but  does  bear  the  entire  cost  incurred  by  the 
State  in  administering  the  program.  The  benefits 
are  payable  to  an  unemployed  worker  who  qualifies 
on  the  basis  of  his  previous  employment  and  for 
whom  suitable  job  openings  cannot  be  found.  The 
amount  of  the  weekly  payment  and  length  of  time 
the  worker  can  draw  benefits  are  determined  by 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law. 

Although  State  unemployment  insurance  systems 
cover  approximately  the  same  types  of  employment 
as  does  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  not  all 
States  cover  small  firms — those  with  less  than  8 
employees.  For  this  reason  fewer  than  46  million 
workers  earned  some  wage  credits  in  1948  under 
the  unemployment  insurance  system  as  against  the 
49.6  million  who  earned  credits  under  old-age  and 
sur\  ivors  insurance.  About  four-fifths  of  the  former 
group,  or  37  million,  earned  sufficient  wage  credits 
to  qualify  for  unemployment  benefits. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949,  more  than  7  6  mil- 
lion workers  (including  some  2  million  veterans) 
filed  new  job  applications  with  State  employment 
service  offices,  and  local  agencies  made  nearly  17 
million  job  referrals  and  more  than  2  million  place- 
ments. As  production  and  employment  in  some  in- 
dustries fefl  during  the  year,  however,  many  work- 
ers could  not  find  jobs  in  line  with  their  skills  and 
current  wage  levels  The  State  insurance  systems 
paid  out  $1,193  million  to  about  5.6  million  bene- 
ficiaries, compensating  for  some  61  million  weeks 
of  unemployment.  The  average  weekly  benefit  for 
«i  totally  unemployed  worker  averaged  $19.91  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  the  State  averages  var- 
ied widely,  ranging  from  $13  80  in  Florida  to  more 
than  $23.00  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Utah. 

Six  States — Connecticut,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nevada,  and  Mary- 
land (beginning  June  1) — supplemented  the  un- 
employment benefit  by  small  additional  allowances 
for  the  dependents  ot  claimants.  During  the  year, 
five  additional  States — Alaska,  Arizona,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  and  Wyoming — enacted  dependents' 
allowance  provisions.  Claimants  whose  unemploy- 
ment was  caused  by  temporary  disability  received 
benefits  in  Rhode  Island,  California,  and  New  Jer- 
sey. Two  other  States — New  York  and  Washington 
— enacted  similar  disability  insurance  laws.  In  New 
York,  benefits  begin  July  1,  1950  In  Washington, 
the  effective  date  is  suspended  pending  the  out- 
come of  a  referendum  in  November,  1950. 

Contributions  collected  under  the  State  laws  to- 
taled $990  million  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  earned  interest  of  $160  million, 
bringing  the  State  balances  in  the  fund  to  $7,262,- 
844,000  at  the  end  of  Tune,  1949.  Amounts  collect- 
ed and  deposited  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
can  be  used  only  for  benefit  payments.  The  cost  of 
administering  the  State  programs  is  financed  bv  the 
Federal  Government.  During  the  year  the  States 
received  $139,216,000  in  Federal  grants  for  admin- 
istration. 

Public  Assistance.  The  public  assistance  programs 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  provide  monthly  pay- 
ments to  three  specific  groups  of  needy  individuals 
— the  aged,  the  blind,  and  children  deprived  of  pa- 
rental support  because  of  the  family  breadwinner's 
death  or  absence  from  home.  These  programs  are 
financed  and  administered  by  States  or  States  and 
localities,  and  the  Federal  Government  participates 
in  the  amount  of  assistance,  within  certain  maxi- 
mums,  and  in  the  administrative  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams. 
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PAYMENTS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  UNDER  FEDERAL  OLD- AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE,  STATE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  LAWS,  AND  STATE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1937-49,  AND  BY  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1949  « 
[In  thousands] 


Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  payments  b 
Monthly        Lump-sum 
Fiscal  year  and  State                          benefits         payments  c 

Unemployment 
insurance 
benefits  d 

Public  assistance  payments 
Old-age       Aid  to  depend-    Aid  to  the 
assistance       ent  children          blind 

Fiscal  year. 

1937 

$        60 

*           964 

$    243,229 

I  40,774 

*  8,981 

1938 

5,856 

179,847 

360,626 

81,062 

11,355 

1939 

14,315 

444,235 

411,496 

103,178 

11,906 

1940 

$     6,421  • 

11,188 

482,507 

449,969 

118,875 

12,820 

1941    . 

57,462 

12,715 

432,416 

505,063 

141,626 

13,725 

1942 

102,248 

14,242 

369,745 

568,631 

154,879 

14,878 

1943 

130,139 

16,595 

176,095 

616,569 

148,747 

16,300 

1944 

173,281 

19,156 

60,994 

679,329 

135,156 

18,468 

1945    . 

224,752 

25,887 

71,209 

701,951 

138,084 

19,802 

1946   . 

311,017 

26,044 

1,091,062 

761,587 

172,800 

21,409 

1947 

406,252 

28,501 

833,718 

910,330 

254,415 

25,810 

1948 

499,315 

31,280 

752,537  / 

1  ,037,554 

325,691 

30,531 

1949 

594,744 

32,249 

1,  192,701  / 

1,259,445 

414,138 

36,458 

Alabama 

6,974 

359 

12,356 

18,063 

5,105 

344 

Alaska 

231 

19 

2,217 

855 

164 

a 

Arizona 

2,094 

100 

2,364 

6,710 

2,686 

533 

Aikansas 

3,216 

147 

5,181 

12,583 

4,511 

482 

California 

49,135 

2,511 

210.237 

163,340 

26,891 

7,767 

Colorado 

4,378 

206 

2,035 

40,952 

4,750 

253 

Connecticut 

13,400 

666 

29,486 

10,206 

3,674 

91 

Delaware 

1  ,522 

69 

1,154 

468 

390 

58 

Dist   of  Columbia 

2,202 

179 

3,334 

1,285 

1,542 

120 

Florida 

10,720 

442 

8,159 

29,245 

9,745 

1,472 

Georgia 

0,493 

393 

9,333 

21,630 

4,879 

704 

Ha\\  an 

1,340 

48 

2,620 

912 

1,821 

39 

Idaho 

1  ,438 

76 

2,177 

5,684 

2,214 

123 

Illinois 

3<»,814 

2,713 

70,378 

63,965 

26,706 

2,425 

Indiana 

10,704 

893 

17,802 

20,504 

5,575 

808 

Iowa 

0,700 

365 

3,960 

26,672 

3,350 

722 

Hannah 

5,025 

250 

3,779 

18,742 

4,722 

437 

Kentucky 

7,859 

368 

9,833 

13,051 

7,379 

497 

Louisiana 

5,530 

297 

11,016 

61,587 

13.167 

791 

Maine 

5,169 

184 

8,260 

5,740 

2,819 

287 

Maryland 

8,293 

543 

18,388 

5,028 

5,070 

217 

Massachusetth 

31,634 

1,500 

79,290 

64,915 

14,421 

896 

Michigan 

27,676 

1,637 

50,056 

46,278 

22,745 

852 

Minnesota 

8,959 

449 

M.038 

29,230 

5,964 

688 

MISSISSIPPI 

2,482 

133 

4,707 

10,895 

2,270 

717 

Missouri 

13,723 

760 

16,977 

59,168 

13,826 

A 

Montana 

1,765 

104 

1,914 

5,722 

1,665 

249 

Nebiaska 

2,817 

145 

1,515 

11,815 

3,197 

306 

Nevada 

551 

47 

1,476 

1,441 

h 

k 

New  Hampshire 

3,319 

156 

7,238 

3,513 

1,325 

167 

Now  Jersey 

27,690 

1  ,505 

64,879 

12,389 

4,814 

372 

New  Mexico 

953 

42 

1,105 

3,060 

2,893 

190 

New  York 

75,059 

4,381 

259,062 

71,630 

62,708 

2,574 

North  Carolina 

7,034 

454 

12,768 

11,943 

5,026 

1,219 

North  Dakota 

650 

23 

650 

4,636 

1,882 

63 

Ohio 

40,177 

2,252 

37,163 

07,105 

i>,745 

1.822 

Oklahoma 

4,717 

227 

5,247 

5<),403 

14,285 

1,597 

Oregon 

7,636 

338 

12,806 

12,684 

3,713 

249 

Pennhyhanm 

59,364 

3,006 

71,608 

40,924 

45,382 

k 

Rhode  Island 

5,512 

271 

25,656 

4,854 

2,906 

86 

South  Carolina 

3,707 

235 

7,827 

9,787 

2,743 

428 

South  Dakota 

918 

50 

529 

5,205 

1,164 

83 

Tennessee 

6,662 

369 

17,860 

17,648 

9,880 

890 

Texas 

14,523 

874 

8,118 

83,930 

8,685 

2,622 

Utah 

1,976 

71 

4,236 

5,895 

4,046 

123 

Vermont 

1,737 

72 

2,518 

2,701 

500 

88 

Virginia 

8,408 

454 

8,968 

4,030 

3,079 

410 

Washington 

12,047 

531 

25,526 

49,257 

13,222 

615 

West  VirRima 

8,567 

329 

8,606 

5,673 

5,915 

256 

Wisconsin 

13,617 

784 

10,703 

23,237 

8,465 

672 

Wyoming 

703 

46 

585 

2,647 

505 

65 

Foreign 

1,198 

114 

0  Fiscal  years  ended  June  30.  *  Represents  payments  certified.  State  distribution  estimated;  data  for  beneficiaries  residing  in 
foreign  countries  included  in  fiscal-year  totals,  not  distributed  by  State.  c  Fiscal-year  totals  represent  payments  under  the  1935 
act  and  under  the  1939  and  1946  amendments  State  distribution  excludes  payments  under  1935  act  d  Adjusted  for  refunds  of 
contributions  and  for  voided  beneht  checks.  •  January-June  1940,  since  monthly  benefits  were  not  payable  before  1940  /  Ex- 
cludes $3,276,904  reconversion  unemployment  benefits  paid  to  seamen  for  fiscal  year  1948  and  $1,815,653  for  fiscal  year  1949. 
*  No  plan  in  operation  under  the  Social  Security  *  ' 


9  No  plan  in  operation. 

During  1949,  old-age  assistance  programs  oper- 
ated with  Federal  financial  participation  in  all  48 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii: all  States  but  one  were  receiving  Federal 
funds  for  aid  to  dependent  children;  and  all  but 
four  States  had  approved  programs  for  aid  to  the 
blind. 

The  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of  assistance 
payments  authorized  under  the  1948  amendments 
enabled  many  States  to  assist  needy  persons  who 
previously  could  not  be  aided  because  of  limited 
State  and  community  funds.  In  June,  1949,  some 


rity  Act. 

2,600,000  needy  persons  aged  65  or  over  were  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance,  at  an  average  payment 
of  $44  during  the  month.  Nearly  1,370,000  children 
in  540,000  families  were  receiving  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  at  an  average  payment  of  $29  per 
child  and  $73  per  family.  About  71,200  needy 
blind  persons  in  States  with  Federal-State  programs 
for  aid  to  the  blind  received  assistance  at  an  aver- 
age payment  of  $47. 

These  averages  relate  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Averages  in  the  several  States  show  wide  differ- 
ences that  reflect  both  the  ability  of  States  and  lo- 
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BENEFICIARIES,  RECIPIENTS,  AND  PAYMENTS  UNDER  SELECTED  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS, FISCAL  YEARS  1940,  1043,  1947,  1948,  AND  1949  • 
[In  thousands,  corrected  to  Jan.  4,  I960] 


Retirement,  disability,  and  survivor  programs:6 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

Railroad  retirement  .  

Federal  employee  systems: 
Civil  service 
Other  contributory e 
Noncontributory 

State  and  local  employee  systems " 
Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation 
State  sickness  compensation  d  • 
Railroad  temporary  disability  insurance  program 
Workmen's  compensation 

Unemployment  insurance  programs. 
State  unemployment  insurance  * 
Railroad  unemployment  insurance  ' 
Veterans'  unemployment  allowances  * 

Self-employment  allowances  to  veterans  A 


Public  assistance  programs:  * 
Old-age  assistance 
Aid  to  dependent  children 

Children. . 

Families 

Aid  to  the  blind  . 
General  assistance 
Subsistence  payments  to  farmers . 


Total 


1940  1943  1947  1948  1949 

Beneficiaries  under  social  insurance  and  related  programs,  June 


955 
1443 

627 
6 

322 
1523 
9287 


6763 
1600 

74.8 
8 

306 

1826 

9378 

6.0 


1,8323 
231.2 

112.6 

1.4 

656 

240.0 

3,251  1 

26.5 


2,162.7 
320.2 

1291 

1  5 

747 

2530 

3,249  2 

264 

29.4 


2,554.3 
356.1 

1526 

16 

877 

3,273  2 
310 
29.5 


1,2686 

1003 

973.9 

8931 

1,8090 

31.4 

.7 

395 

309 

778 

7129 

371  8 

548.1 

241  7 

1046 

687 

1,969.7 


Recipient**  of  public  absutunce,  June 
2,170  1  2,271  0  2,367  6 


2,625  6 


8350 

7462 

1,0095 

1,1458 

1,365  8 

3474 

3041 

3<)6  1 

4492 

5368 

716 

776 

71)0 

833 

893 

1,354  0 

3543 

3354 

3660 

461  0 

600 

Payments  under  bocml  security  and  related  programs,  fiscal  year  ended  June 


$2,637,021 


•12,493,858  *7. 157,431 


*7  000,848 


Retirement,  disability,  and  survivor  programs  * 

1,080,818 

1,387,159 

3.1  W,  576 

3.944,178 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance    . 

16,852 

155,735 

4  (ft  ,251 

447,574 

$   593,166 

Railroad  retirement 

114,025 

130,864 

173,101 

224,871 

283,052 

Federal  employee  systems 

119,553 

127,196 

253,487 

292,717 

352,334 

Civil  service 

65,370  > 

77,636 

117,129 

129,098 

102,130 

Other  contributory  c 

874 

1,176 

1,734 

2,310 

2.363 

Noncontnbutory 

53,309 

48,384 

134,024 

100,709 

187,841 

State  and  local  employee  systems  e 

141,500 

168,900 

231,000 

208,000 

c 

Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation 

432,888  ' 

446,628 

1,934,226 

2,105,082 

2,158,442  i 

State  sickness  compensation  • 
Railroad  temporary  disability  insurance  program 

836 

13,511 

23.730 
20,604 

29,823 

Workmen's  compensation  / 

256,000 

357,000 

485,000 

510,000 

Unemployment  insurance  programs 

497,317 

177,848 

2,046,885 

1,342,498 

1,521,751 

State  unemployment  insurance 

482,507 

176,095 

833,718 

757,728 

1,025,314 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  " 

14,810 

1,753 

40,017 

32,426 

4<>,745 

Veterans'  unemployment  allowances  * 

1,100,550 

552,344 

44<),0'.»2 

Self-employment  allowances  to  veterans  * 

268,768 

124,473 

04,835 

Public  assistance  programs  * 

1,058,886 

928,851 

1,342,202 

1,584,6<J9 

1,950,402 

Old-age  assistance 

449,969 

616,569 

910,330 

1,037,554 

1,259,445 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

123,366 

149,962 

254,547 

325,710 

414,157 

Aid  to  the  blind 

21,206 

24,879 

33,477 

38,540 

44,862 

(ieneral  assistance 

444,450 

137,441 

143,848 

182,895 

231,938 

Subsistence  payments  to  farmers 

19,895 

•Excludes  Federal  work  programs.  fc  Beneficiaries  represent  persons  receiving  monthly  benefits,  exclude  persons  receiving 
lump-sum  paymentb  only.  Payments  include  lump-sum  death  payments.  e  Data  estimated,  payments  to  State  and  local  employees 
exclude  refunds  but  include  lump-sum  death  payments,  data  for  1949  not  available.  d  Average  weekly  number  •  Compensation 
for  temporary  disability  payable  in  Rhode  Island  beginning  in  April  1943,  in  California  beginning  December  1940,  and  in  Neu 
Jersey  beginning  January  1949.  f  Number  not  available.  Payments  primarily  for  calendar  year  and  include  payments  for  medical 
care;  data  for  1948  preliminary,  for  1949,  not  available  *  Average  number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  for  unemployment  in  a 
14-day  registration  period.  *  Under  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  effective  September  1944  Average  weekly  number 
for  unemployment  and  number  during  month  for  self-employment.  »  Data  through  1942  for  continental  United  States  only 
i  Partly  estimated. 


calities  to  finance  assistance  and  the  standards  pre- 
vailing in  the  State.  Another  factor  in  the  varia- 
tions from  State  to  State  is  the  coverage  limitation 
on  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  Since  coverage 
under  the  insurance  program  excludes  agricultural 
labor,  the  predominantly  agricultural  States  have 
more  assistance  recipients  in  relation  to  total  State 
population  than  do  the  industrial  States. 

Other  needy  persons  who  could  not  qualify  un- 
der one  of  the  three  special  assistance  programs 
were  cared  for  by  general  assistance,  financed  by 
States  and  localities  without  Federal  participation. 
In  June,  1949,  payments  were  made  to  461,000 
general  assistance  cases,  at  an  average  payment  of 
$48  per  case.  Since  a  case  may  represent  a  single 
individual  or  several  persons  in  a  family,  the  total 
number  of  individuals  receiving  general  assistance 
was  about  1  million. 

Expenditures  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds  for  assistance  payments  and  administration 


of  the  three  special  programs  amounted  to  $1,800 
million  in  the  fiscal  year.  The  Federal  share  totaled 
$928  million.  An  additional  $266  million  was  spent 
by  the  States  and  communities  to  pay  the  costs  of 
their  general  assistance  programs. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Child  Welfare  Serv- 
ice*. Federal  grants  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  made  to  States  to  help  them  extend  and  im- 
prove State  and  community  services  for  mothers 
and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  areas 
suffering  from  severe  economic  distress.  All  48 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  received 
Federal  grants  for  these  programs  during  1949.  To 
receive  the  grants,  the  State  plan  must  meet  certain 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  must  match  certain  specified  portions  of  the 
Federal  funds. 

Federal  grants  of  $11  million  a  year  are  author- 
ized for  maternal  and  child  health  services.  These 
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grants  are  made  to  State  public  health  agencies 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  assist  local  health  de- 
partments in  developing  and  providing  health  serv- 
ices to  children  from  birth  through  school  age,  and 
to  mothers  before  and  after  childbirth.  In  general, 
these  services  are  primarily  preventive,  designed 
to  help  well  mothers  and  children  keep  well  and 
to  direct  the  sick  ones  to  the  care  they  need.  Most 
frequently  these  services  include  prenatal  clinics, 

EXPENDITURES    FOR    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    PAY- 
MENTS AND  ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1946-49° 


Percentage  distribution 

Program  and  fiscal 

Federal 

State 

Local 

year 

Amount 

funds 

funds 

funds 

Old-age  assistance 

1946 

$    806,472,000 

462 

463 

75 

1947 

960,363,000 

51.6 

419 

65 

1948 

1,093,947,000 

51.8 

42.0 

62 

1949 

1,326,047,000 

548 

40.3 

49 

Aid  to  dependent 
children* 

1946 

188,707,000 

333 

51  4 

153 

1947     . 

275,704,000 

386 

49  1 

123 

1948 

3r>2,279,000 

394 

483 

123 

1949 

446,250.000 

431 

456 

11.3 

Aid  to  the  bbnd 

1946 

23,534,000 

455 

408 

137 

1947 

28,206,000 

499 

386 

11  4 

1948 

33,288,000 

494 

412 

94 

1949 

39,519,000 

51.9 

41  2 

0.8 

• Excludes    Federal   administrative   expenses.    Fiscal   years 
ended  June  30 

child  health  conferences,  home  nursing  visits,  med- 
ical examinations  in  schools,  and  nutritional,  dental, 
and  mental  health  programs.  Both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  these  services  vary  considerably  from 
State  to  State  and  from  community  to  community. 
For  services  for  crippled  children,  $7,500,000  a 
year  is  authorized  in  Federal  grants.  This  money 
goes  to  help  States  extend  and  improve  their  serv- 
ices for  locating  crippled  children  and  for  provid- 
ing medical,  surgical,  corrective,  and  other  services 
and  care,  and  facilities  for  diagnosis,  hospitaliza- 
tion,  and  after  care,  for  children  who  are  crippled 
or  suffering  from  conditions  that  may  lead  to  crip- 


All  States,  as  part  of  their  services,  maintain  a 
register  of  crippled  children  in  the  State.  A  child 
is  eligible  for  registration  if  he  has  a  type  of  crip- 
pling for  which,  according  to  the  State  plan,  chil- 
dren may  be  accepted  for  care  by  the  official  State 
agency,  and  has  his  crippling  condition  diagnosed 
by  a  licensed  physician.  The  number  of  children  on 
the  different  State  registers  varies  widely.  Some 
States  do  a  much  more  thorough  job  of  registration 
than  others,  and  some  are  more  careful  in  clearing 
their  registers  of  children  no  longer  eligible  for  care 
under  the  program. 

Federal  grants  totaling  $3,500,000  a  year  are  au- 
thorized for  State  public  welfare  agencies  to  help 
in  establishing,  extending,  and  strengthening  serv- 
ices for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless  and 
neglected  children  and  children  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent.  These  community  child  welfare 
services  include  arranging  for  foster-home  or  insti- 
tutional care  for  children  who  need  care  away  from 
their  own  homes;  protecting  neglected  and  mis- 
treated children;  obtaining  the  necessary  attention 
for  children  who  have  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional handicaps  and  are  not  receiving  the  care  they 
need;  safeguarding  children  of  illegitimate  birth; 
cooperating  with  courts  and  schools  in  handling 
children's  cases  and  with  State  institutions  that 
care  for  children;  and  working  with  mental  hygiene 
clinics.  Child  welfare  workers  also  aid  in  the  or- 
ganization of  community  services  for  children,  in- 


cluding services  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 
Federal  Credit  Unions.  In  June,  1949,  more  than 
4,300  employee  credit  unions,  chartered  under  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  were  in  operation,  with 
a  total  membership  of  more  than  1,800,000  persons. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  approving  and  supervising  these  credit 
unions,  which  are  cooperative  associations  organ- 
ized to  promote  thrift  among  their  members  and 
to  create  for  them  a  source  of  loans  for  provident 
and  productive  purposes. 

— ARTHUR  J.  ALTMEYER 

SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS.  The  following  is 
an  alphabetical  list  of  some  of  the  leading  national 
and  international  organizations.  Certain  classifica- 
tions have  been  omitted  because  they  are  repre- 
sented elsewhere  m  this  volume.  The  reader  is, 
therefore,  referred  to  the  following  articles:  for 
accrediting  associations,  to  the  article  on  UNIVER- 
SITIES AND  COLLEGES,  for  labor  organizations,  to 
LABOR  CONDITIONS;  for  religious  bodies,  to  the 
interdenominational  groups  below,  and  to  the  sepa- 
rate articles  on  churches;  for  sports  organizations, 
to  articles  on  various  sports.  For  foundations  and 
trusts,  government  agencies,  learned  academies, 
and  institutes,  see  separate  articles.  For  official  in- 
ternational organizations,  see  PAN  AMERICAN  AC- 
TIVITIES and  UNITED  NATIONS,  as  well  as  various 
separate  articles. 

Academy  of  Medicine,  Canadian,  founded  in  1907 
to  advance  the  art  and  science  of  medicine;  pro- 
mote and  maintain  an  efficient  library  and  museum; 
cultivate  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  its  fel- 
lows; promote  the  corporate  influence  of  the  pro- 
fession in  relation  to  the  community.  Membership: 
1,620.  President,  Dr.  A.  R.  llagerman;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Fielden;  Secretary,  Dr.  Noble  C.  Sharpe. 
Headquarters:  288  Bloor  St.,  W,  Toronto  5,  Can- 
ada. 

Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences, 
founded  in  1927  to  advance  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  motion  pictures  and  to  foster  cooperation  among 
the  creative  leadership  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry for  cultural,  educational,  and  technological 
progress.  Membership:  1,808.  President,  Charles 
Brackett;  Secretary,  Emmet  Lavery;  Treasurer, 
Fred  L.  Metzler;  Executive  Secretary,  Margaret 
Herrick.  Headquarters:  9038  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  46,  Calif.  Academy  awards  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1948  presented  Mar.  24,  1949.  See  MO- 
TION PICTURES. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  The, 
a  research  institution  founded  in  1812  and  sup- 
ported largely  by  gifts  and  bequests.  Besides  re- 
search laboratories,  the  Academy  houses  a  free 
museum  of  natural  history  and  a  library  in  the 
natural  sciences.  The  study  collections  of  specimens 
in  natural  history  exceed  8  millions.  President, 
Charles  M.  B.  Cadwalader;  Managing  Director, 
Dr.  H.  Radclyffe  Roberts.  Address:  Nineteenth  and 
the  Parkway,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Academy  of  Political  Science,  founded  in  1880  to 
uphold  the  ideals  of  scholarship,  scientific  proce- 
dure, and  impartial  investigation  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  politics,  and  public  law.  Membership: 
approximately  10,300.  President,  Lewis  W.  Doug- 
las; Director,  Grayson  L.  Kirk;  Treasurer,  Sam  A. 
Lewisohn.  Headquarters:  Fayerweather  Hall,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Semi-An- 
nual  Meetings  in  1949  held  April  7  and  Novem- 
ber 10. 

Actors'  Fund  of  America,  The,  founded  in  1882  to 
aid  the  aged,  sick,  and  destitute  of  the  theatrical 
profession.  Membership:  2,887.  President,  Walter 
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Vincent;  Treasurer,  Vinton  Freedley;  Secretary, 
Robert  Campbell.  Headquarters:  1619  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  N.Y.  The  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Fulton  Theatre,  New  York,  May  20,  1949. 

Aero  Medical  Association,  founded  in  1929  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  ( 1 )  to  advance  the  science 
and  art  of  aviation  medicine  by  stimulating  investi- 
gation and  study;  by  disseminating  knowledge;  (2) 
to  establish  and  maintain  cooperation  between  the 
medical  and  other  sciences  concerned  with  aero- 
nautical development  and  progress;  (3)  to  pro- 
mote, protect,  and  maintain  safety  in  aviation. 
Membership:  1,600.  President  (1949),  Captain 
Wilbur  E.  Kellum,  USN;  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
Business  Manager,  Thomas  M.  Sutherland,  M.D.; 
Headquarters:  Office  of  the  Secretary;  214  S.  State 
St.,  Marion,  Ohio.  Theodore  C.  Lyster  Award  to 
Major  General  Harry  G.  Armstrong,  USAF;  Ray- 
mond F.  Longacre  Award  to  Charles  Symonds  of 
England. 

Alcholic  Foundation,  Inc.,  The,  headquarters  for  Al- 
coholics Anonymous,  founded  in  1935  for  the  one 
purpose  of  helping  the  sick  alcoholic  recover  if  he 
wishes.  Membership:  80,000,  no  officers.  Head- 
quarters: P.O.  Box  459,  Grand  Central  Annex,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

Altrusa  International,  Inc.,  founded  in  1917  to  pro- 
vide a  main  channel  through  which  women  leaders 
in  business  and  the  professions  can  work  together 
to  help  solve  community  and  world  problems.  Al- 
trusa strives  to  develop  better  understanding  of 
people  by  people  and  better  living  and  working 
conditions.  Membership  (one-of-a-kind):  9,000. 
International  President,  Ruth  Kramer;  President- 
Elect,  Lena  Clauve;  International  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  G.  Daley;  Executive  Secretary,  Hazel  P. 
Williams;  Editor  of  the  International  Altrusan,  Lu- 
cille Hecht.  Biennial  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  10  Grants-in-Aid  to 
Latin- American  women.  Annual  conferences  arc 
held  by  each  of  the  10  Altrusa  districts.  Next  Inter- 
national Convention  will  be  held  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  in  July  1951. 

Amateur  Astronomers  Association,  Inc.,  founded 
1927,  to  promote  interest  and  foster  education  in 
the  science  of  astronomy  by  a  program  of  lectures, 
classes,  outdoor  observing,  home-study  course,  tele- 
scope construction,  inspection  trips,  and  publica- 
tion (Astronomical  News  Service).  Membership: 
650.  President,  Dr.  C.  S.  Brainin;  Treasurer,  H.  T. 
Kirkebye;  Staff  Editor,  Jane  S.  Davis;  Secretary, 
G.  V.  Plachy.  Headquarters:  Hayden  Planetarium, 
New  York  24,  N.Y.  Eight  monthly  lecture  meetings, 
open  to  the  public,  are  held  at  The  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  U.S.,  founded  in  1888 
for  the  improvement  and  promotion  of  athletic 
sports  among  all  amateurs.  The  Union  consists  of 
77  allied  and  active  associations  covering  the  U.S. 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Membership:  80,000 
individuals;  2,300  clubs,  colleges,  schools,  and  in- 
dustrial athletic  associations.  President,  James  A. 
Rhodes;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Daniel  J.  Ferris. 
Headquarters:  233  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 
District  associations  hold  meetings  in  September 
and  October.  The  1949  annual  convention  was  held 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  December  11. 

American  Academy  In  Rome,  founded  in  1894,  in- 
corporated by  the  U.S.  Congress  1905,  consolidated 
with  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome  1913.  Purpose:  To  promote  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  investigation  of 
archaeology  through  the  annual  granting  of  Fel- 
lowships in  architecture,  the  arts,  history  of  art, 


and  classical  studies.  President,  James  Kellum 
Smith;  Director,  Laurance  P.  Roberts;  Executive 
Secretary,  Mary  T.  Williams.  Headquarters:  101 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.,  and  Via  Angelo 
Masina  5,  Rome,  Italy. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in 
1780  "to  cultivate  every  art  and  science  which  may 
tend  to  advance  the  interest,  honor,  dignity  and 
happiness  of  a  free,  independent  and  virtuous  peo- 
ple. Membership:  900.  President,  Howard  M. 
Jones;  Secretary,  John  W.  M.  Bunker;  Treasurer, 
Horace  S.  Ford;  Librarian.  Ernest  H.  Huntress; 
Editor,  Taylor  Starck.  Headquarters:  28  Newbury 
St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  Eight  monthly  meetings  held 
at  headquarters. 

American  Academy  of  Dental  Medicine,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1945  to  piomote  the  study  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  prevention,  and  control  of 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  related  subjects;  to  pro- 
mote a  closer  medico- dental  relation  to  those  stud- 
ies; and  to  foster  better  understanding  between  the 
fields  of  dentistry  and  medicine.  Membership:  350. 
President:  J.  Lewis  Blass;  President-Elect,  George 
A.  Brims;  Secretary,  William  M.  Grcenhut;  Treas- 
urer. Louis  R.  Burrnan;  Editor,  Journal  of  Dental 
Medicine,  Allan  N.  Arvins.  Headquarters:  Office  of 
Secretary,  124  East  84th  St.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
The,  founded  in  1889  to  advance  the  progress  of  po- 
litical and  social  science  especially  through  pufcli- 
cations  and  the  holding  of  meetings.  Membership. 
Approximately  14,500.  President,  Ernest  M.  Patter- 
son; Secretary,  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Treasurer, 
Charles  J.  Rhoads.  Headquarters:  3817  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  The  53rd  Annual  Meeting  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  8-9,  1949. 

American  Anthropological  Association,  founded  in 
1902  to  advance  the  science  of  anthropology  in  all 
its  branches  and  to  further  the  professional  inter- 
ests of  American  anthropologists.  Membership:  595 
Fellows;  1,600  Members.  President,  A.  I.  Hallo- 
well;  Secretary,  D.  B.  Stout;  Treasurer,  E.  G.  Agm- 
sky.  Headquarters:  Office  of  Secretary,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.  Through  a  special  commit- 
tee the  Association  selects  the  annual  recipient  of 
the  Viking  Fund  Medal  and  Prize  in  Cultural  An- 
thropology. Publications:  American  Anthropologist 
(quarterly)  and  Memoirs. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  in  1812  for 
furthering  the  knowledge  of  American  history  by 
research,  publication,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  re- 
search library.  Membership:  200.  President,  Sam- 
uel Eliot  Morison;  Director,  Clarence  S.  Brigham, 
Librarian,  Clifford  K.  Shipton.  Headquarters: 
Worcester  5,  Mass.  Meetings  to  be  hold  in  Boston 
on  Apr.  19, 1950,  and  in  Worcester  on  Oct.  18, 1950. 

American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  founded 
in  1926  to  further  the  idea  of  education  as  a  con- 
tinuing process  throughout  life.  Membership:  2,600. 
President,  Morse  A.  Cartwright;  Secretary,  Mildred 
V.  D.  Mathews;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Hendrickson; 
Acting  Director,  Herbert  C.  Hunsaker.  Headquar- 
ters: 167  Public  Square,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
founded  in  1848  to  further  the  work  of  scientists,  to 
facilitate  cooperation  among  them,  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  science  in  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare,  and  to  increase  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  and  promise  of  the 
methods  of  science  in  human  progress.  It  is  a  non- 
profit scientific  and  educational  organization.  It 
holds  meetings  and  conferences,  produces  and  dis- 
tributes publications,  administers  gifts  and  be- 
quests, provides  support  for  research,  arranges 
awards  for  the  accomplishment  of  scientific  work, 
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and  cooperates  with  other  organizations  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  Membership:  45,000.  Presi- 
dent, E.  C.  Stakman;  Administrative  Secretary, 
Howard  A.  Mcyerhoff.  Headquarters:  1515  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C.  The  An- 
nual Meeting  was  held  Dec.  26-31,  1949,  in  New 
York. 

American  Association  for  the  United  Nations  (for- 
merly League  of  Nations  Association),  founded  in 
1923  to  develop  an  informed  public  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  the  U.S.  member 
of  the  World  Federation  of  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciations; its  research  affiliate  is  the  Commission  to 
Study  the  Organization  of  Peace.  Membership: 
32,000.  President,  William  Emerson;  Director, 
Clark  M.  Eichelberger;  Treasurer,  Frederick  C. 
McKee.  Headquarters:  45  East  65th  St.,  New  York 
21,  N.Y. 

American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists, 
founded  in  1889,  to  promote  the  study  of  and  to 
advance  the  science  of  entomology,  and  to  publish 
The  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology.  Member- 
ship: about  2,300.  President,  A.  M.  Boyce,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Riv- 
erside, Calif.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ernest  N.  Cory. 
Headquarters:  College  Park,  Md.  The  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  Dec.  13-16,  1950,  in  Tampa, 
Fla. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  founded  in 

1920  to  stimulate  the  professional  development  of 
its  members   and  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
junior   college.   Membership:    465   institutions,   80 
individuals  and  sustaining  organizations.  President, 
Curtis  Bishop,  Executive  Sccretaiy,  Jesse  P.  Bogue; 
Director  of  Research,  C.  C.  Colvert;  Editor  of  Jun- 
ior College  Journal,  James   W.   Reynolds.   Head- 
quarters. 1201  Nineteenth  St.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
The  1949  convention  was  held  at  Hotel  Fairmont, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  23-26,  the   1950 
convention  is  scheduled  for  March  27-29,  at  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

American  Association  of  Museums,  founded  in  1906 
to  help  museums  solve  their  problems  and  increase 
tlieir  usefulness  Membership.  430  museums,  900 
individuals.  President,  George  11.  Edgell,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Luke  V.  Lock  wood;  Director,  Lau- 
rence V.  Coleman;  Associate  Director,  Lauder 
Greenway.  Headquarters.  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  The  44th  Annual  Meeting 
was  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  27-29,  1949. 

American  Association  of  Physical  Anthropologists, 
founded  in  1928  to  promote  research  in  physical 
anthropology  and  cooperation  with  cognate  sci- 
ences. Membership:  Approximately  200.  President, 
T.  D.  Stewart,  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Physical  Anthropology:  W.  W.  Howells;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  G.  W.  Lasker  (Wayne  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Detroit  26,  Mich.).  Viking  Fund 
Medal  and  Prize  in  Physical  Anthropology  to  A.  H. 
Schultz.  Next  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  Boston,  Mass.,  April, 
1950. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  founded  in 

1921  to  improve  the  quality  of  social  services  and 
advance  public  understanding  of  the  profession  of 
social  work.  It  provides  a  channel  through  which 
social  service  practitioners  formulate  policies.  Mem- 
bership: 12,000.  President,  Ernest  F.  Witte;  Secre- 
tary, Esther  Hilton;  Treasurer,  Peter  Kasius.  Head- 
quarters: Room  810,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.Y.  Delegate  Conference  to  be  held  Apr.  21-23, 
1950,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

American  Association  of  University  Professors,  found- 
ed in  1915  to  maintain  and  advance  the  ideals  and 
standards  of  the  profession  of  teaching  in  colleges 


and  universities.  Membership:  35,565.  President, 
Ralph  H.  Lutz;  General  Secretary,  Ralph  E.  Him- 
stead.  Headquarters,  1101  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  Annual  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mar.  25-26,  1950. 

American  Association  of  University  Women,  founded 
in  18S1  to  unite  the  alumnae  or  different  institu- 
tions for  practical  educational  work.  It  comprises 
1,100  branches  in  48  state  divisions  organized  in  9 
regions.  It  is  a  member  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  University  Women.  Membership:  101,056. 
President,  Althea  Kratz  Hottel;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  B.  A.  Rood;  General  Director,  Kathryn 
McHale.  Headquarters:  1634  Eye  St.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C. 

American  Astronomical  Society,  founded  in  1897 
for  the  advancement  of  astronomy  and  closely  re- 
lated branches  of  science.  Membership:  675.  Presi- 
dent, Alfred  H.  Joy;  Secretary,  C.  M.  Hufter, 
Washburn  Observatory,  Madison  6,  Wis.  Legal 
headquarters:  Dearborn  Observatory,  Evanston, 
111.  A  Summer  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  June,  1950. 

American  Automobile  Association,  founded  in  1902, 
is  a  national  civic  body  operating  without  personal 
profit  and  providing  representation  for  motorists  of 
the  U.S.  as  well  as  automobile  club  services  to 
members  Membership:  Over  2,750,000.  President, 
Lou  E.  Holland;  Executive  Vice-President,  Russell 
E.  Singer;  Secretary,  Ralph  Thomas;  Treasurer, 
Daniel  W.  Bell.  Headquarters:  Penna.  Ave.  at  17th 
St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Bar  Association,  founded  in  1878  "to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  representative  government;  to 
advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence;  to  promote 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  uniformity  of 
legislation  and  of  judicial  decisions  throughout  the 
nation,  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of 
law,  to  apply  its  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  the  law  to  the  promotion  of  the  public 
good;  to  encourage  cordial  intercourse  among  the 
members  of  the  American  bar;  and  to  correlate  and 
promote  such  activities  of  the  bar  organizations  in 
the  nation  and  in  the  respective  states  as  are  within 
these  objects,  in  the  interest  of  the  legal  profession 
and  of  the  public."  Membership:  Approximately 
42,000.  President,  Harold  J.  Gallagher;  Treasurer, 
Harold  H.  Bredell;  Secretary,  Joseph  D.  Steelier, 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  James  R. 
Morford.  Headquarters:  1140  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  10,  111.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Sept.  18,  1950. 

American  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1816  to  encour- 
age the  wider  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
note  or  comment  and  without  purpose  of  profit. 
Membership:  Approximately  150,000.  President, 
Daniel  Burke;  Recording  Secretary,  Francis  C.  Sti- 
fler;  Treasurer,  Gilbert  Darlington.  Headquarters: 
450  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  The  134th  An- 
nual Meeting  will  be  held  May  11,  1950. 

American  Booksellers  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1900,  protects  and  promotes  the  interests  of  retail 
booksellers  in  the  United  States.  Membership:  Ap- 
proximately 1,450.  President,  Robert  B.  Campbell; 
Secretary,  Benedict  Freud;  Treasurer,  Frederick 
Wood;  Executive  Secretary,  Gilbert  E.  Goodkind. 
Headquarters:  31  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
N.Y.  National  Convention  of  Booksellers  and  Pub- 
lishers to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  June  4-7,  1950.  ABA  Basic  Book  List,  Spring 
1950;  ABA  Book  Buyers  Handbook,  4th  Ed.,  Fafl 
1950. 

American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.,  founded  in  1913  to 
control  and  cure  cancer  through  a  program  of  edu- 
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cation,  service,  and  research.  Divisions  in  48  States, 
Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico.  President,  Alton  Ochsner, 
M.D.;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  General  W.  J.  Don- 
avan;  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Hilles,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
James  V.  Stuart;  Medical  and  Scientific  Director, 
Charles  S.  Cameron,  M.D.;  National  Commander 
of  Field  Army,  Harold  V.  Milhgan,  Headquarters: 
47  Beaver  St.,  New  York  4,  N.Y. 

American  Chemical  Society,  founded  in  1876  to  en- 
courage in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner 
the  advancement  of  chemistry  in  all  its  branches. 
Membership:  62,185.  President,  Linus  C.  Pauling; 
Executive  Secretary,  Alden  H.  Emery;  Treasurer, 
Robert  V.  Mellefont.  Headquarters:  1155  16th  St., 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Publications:  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry, 
Chemical  Abstracts,  Journal  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  Chemical  and  Engineering  News. 
Medal  to  Arthur  B.  Lamb;  ACS  Award  in  Pure 
Chemistry  to  R.  T.  Arnold;  Borden  Award  in  the 
Chemistry  of  Milk  to  G.  R.  Greenbank;  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.  Award  in  Biological  Chemistry  to  I.  M.  Klotz; 
Fisher  Award  in  Analytical  Chemistry  to  G.  E.  F. 
Lundell;  Fritzsche  Award  to  J.  L.  Simonsen;  Gar- 
van  Medal  to  Agnes  Fay  Morgan;  Paul-Lewis  Lab- 
oratories Award  in  Enzyme  Chemistry  to  H.  A. 
Lardy;  Precision  Scientific  Co.  Award  in  Petroleum 
Chemistry  to  B.  H.  Sage. 

American  College  of  Physicians,  The,  founded  in 
1915  ".  .  .  to  establish  an  organization  composed 
of  qualified  physicians  of  high  standing  who  shall 
meet  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering and  discussing  medical  and  scientific  topics, 
and  who  through  their  organization  shall  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  further  purposes  of:  (a)  maintain- 
ing and  advancing  the  highest  possible  standards 
in  medical  education,  medical  practice,  and  clinical 
research;  (b)  perpetuating  the  history  and  best  tra- 
ditions of  medicine  and  medical  ethics."  Member- 
ship: 6,700.  President,  Reginald  Fitz,  M.D.,  Secre- 
tary General,  George  Morns  Pearsol,  M.D.;  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Edward  R.  Loveland.  Headquar- 
ters: 4200  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  National  an- 
nual session  to  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  17- 
21,  1950.  Phillips  Memorial  Medal  to  Edwin  B. 
Astwood,  M.D.;  Bruce  Memorial  Medal  to  Stan- 
hope Bayne- Jones,  M.D.;  Stengel  Memorial  Award 
to  James  J.  Waring,  M.D. 

American  College  of  Surgeons,  founded  in  1913  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  association  of  surgeons 
to  benefit  humanity  by  advancing  the  science  of 
surgery  and  the  ethical  and  competent  practice  of 
its  art.  Membership:  16,000.  President,  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Cave.  Headquarters:  40  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago 
11.  111.  The  1950  Annual  Clinical  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  October  16-21. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  founded  in 
1919  for  the  advancement  of  the  humanistic  stud- 
ies, and  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  re- 
lations among  the  national  societies  devoted  to  such 
studies.  Membership:  23  societies  and  associations. 
Executive  Director,  Charles  E.  Odegaard;  Chair- 
man, Cornelius  Krus£;  Secretary,  Lewis  Hanke; 
Treasurer,  S.  Whittemore  Boggs.  Headquarters, 
1219  Sixteenth  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Next 
annual  meeting,  Jan.  26-27,  1950,  Westchester 
Country  Club,  Rye,  N.Y. 

American  Council  on  Education,  founded  in  1918  to 
advance  Amencan  education  in  any  or  all  of  its 
phases  through  voluntary  cooperative  action  by 
educational  associations,  organizations,  and  insti- 
tutions. Membership:  128  educational  organiza- 
tions, 938  institutional  members  (colleges  and  uni- 
versities, public  and  private  school  systems,  State 
departments  of  education,  etc.).  President  and 


Executive  Officer,  George  F.  Zook;  Chairman, 
James  B.  Conant.  Headquarters:  744  Jackson  Place. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C.  The  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III,  May  5-6, 
1950. 

American  Dental  Association,  founded  in  1859,  is  a 
national  non-profit  association  to  encourage  the  im- 
provement of  the  health  of  the  public  and  to  pro- 
mote the  art  and  science  of  dentistry.  Membership: 
71,826.  President,  Dr.  Philip  E.  Adams;  Secretary, 
Dr.  Harold  Hillenbrand;  Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Washburn.  Headquarters:  222  East  Superior  St., 
Chicago  11,  111.  National  and  regional  meeting  to 
be  held  Oct.  30-Nov.  2,  1950,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

American  Dietetic  Association,  The,  founded  in  1917 
to  improve  the  nutritional  status  of  mankind,  bring 
about  closer  cooperation  among  dietitians  and  nu- 
tritionists and  workers  in  allied  fields,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  dietary  work.  Membership:  Approxi- 
mately, 8,000.  President,  Elizabeth  Perry;  Secre- 
tary, Margaret  A.  Ohlson;  Treasurer,  Winifred  H. 
Enckson.  Headquarters:  620  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11,  111.  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  October,  1950  Gopher  Memorial  Award  to 
Fairfax  T.  Proudfit. 

American  Documentation  Institute,  founded  in  1937, 
is  a  non-profit  organization  for  the  promotion  and 
development  of  documentation  in  scholarly  and 
scientific  fields.  Membership:  62,  nominated  by 
scholarly  and  scientific  agencies  The  Institute  is 
the  U.S.  organization  in  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Documentation.  President,  Vernon  Tate; 
Secretary,  Watson  Davis.  Headquarters:  1719  N 
St.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Economic  Association,  founded  in  1885 
for  the  encouragement  of  economic  research,  the 
issue  of  publications  on  economic  subjects,  and  the 
encouragement  of  perfect  freedom  of  economic 
discussion.  Membership:  6,533;  2,523  subscribers 
(university  libraries,  etc.).  President,  Howard  S. 
Ellis,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  James  Washington  Bell,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111  Annual  meeting  at  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City,  Dec.  27-30,  1949. 

American  Ethnological  Society,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1842  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
anthropology  through  its  publications  and  open 
meetings.  Membership:  240.  President,  Burt  W. 
Aginsky;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dorothy  L.  Keur. 
Headquarters:  Hunter  College,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

American  Eugenics  Society,  incorporated  in  1926  as 
an  educational  society  to  promote  a  wider  and  bet- 
ter understanding  of  eugenics  based  on  human  he- 
redity and  correlative  environment  and  aiming  at 
human  betterment,  individual,  family,  and  racial. 
Membership:  400.  Publication.  Eugenical  News. 
President,  Frederick  Osborn;  Vice  President,  Jo- 
seph K.  Folsom;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Chauncey 
Belknap.  Headquarters:  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.Y. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  founded  1919  to 
promote,  protect,  and  represent  the  business,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  interests  of  farmers. 
Membership:  Approximately  1,400,000  farm  fami- 
lies. President,  Allan  B.  Kline;  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, J.  J.  Lacey.  Headquarters:  109  N.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  The,  founded  in  1909 
"to  unite  in  closer  fellowship  all  who  are  striving 
for  the  development  of  art  in  America."  Member- 
ship: 416  institutional  and  chapter  members.  Pres- 
ident, L.  M.  C.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Roy  R.  Neuberg- 
er;  Secretary  and  Director,  Thomas  C.  Parker. 
Headquarters:  1262  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 
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American  Federation  of  Musicians,  founded  in  1896 
to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  musicians 
and  enforce  the  consistency  of  union  principles 
through  unification  of  local  unions,  and  to  promote 
the  art  of  music.  Membership:  240,000.  President, 
James  C.  Petrillo;  Secretary,  Leo  Cluesmann; 
Treasurer,  Harry  J.  Steeper.  Headquarters:  Presi- 
dent's Office,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.Y.  A  convention  will  be  held  in  Houston,  Tex., 
June  5,  1950. 

American  Folklore  Society,  founded  in  1888  to  col- 
lect, study  and  publish  the  folklore  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Membership:  1,107.  President,  Thel- 
ma  G.  James;  Secretary-Treasurer,  MacEdward 
Leach;  Editor,  Wayland  D.  Hand.  Headquarters: 
Bennett  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia 4,  Pa. 

American  Forestry  Association,  The,  founded  in  1875. 
is  a  citizens'  organization  for  the  advancement  of 
intelligent  management  and  use  of  the  country's 
forests  and  related  resources  of  soil,  water,  wildlife, 
and  outdoor  recreation.  Membership:  28,000.  Pres- 
ident, A.  C.  Spurr;  Executive  Director,  S.  L.  Frost; 
Secretary,  Fred  E.  Hornaday.  Headquarters:  919 
17th  St.,  N\V,  Washington  6,  D  C. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1923  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  co- 
operation with  all  local  organizations.  President, 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Gabriel  Farrell; 
Executive  Director,  M.  Robert  Barnett.  Headquar- 
ters: 15  West  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  founded  in 
1917  to  give  expression  to  the  Quaker  faith  through 
social  action,  especially  through  physical  relief  to 
war  sufferers  and  reconciliation  services  to  persons 
and  groups  grown  antagonistic  toward  eacn  other 
along  national,  racial,  religious,  or  political  lines. 
Chairman,  Henry  J.  Cadbury;  Executive  Secretary, 
Clarence  E.  Pickett;  Treasurer,  William  A.  Long- 
shore. Headquarters:  20  South  12th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia 7,  Pa. 

American  Genetic  Association,  founded  in  1903  to 
promote  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity  and 
their  application  to  the  improvement  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  human  racial  stocks.  Membership:  3,000. 
President,  David  Fairchild;  Secretary,  C.  E.  Leigh- 
ty;  Treasurer,  Samuel  L.  Emsweller;  Managing 
Editor,  Robert  C.  Cook.  Headquarters:  1507  M  St., 
NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

American  Geographical  Society,  founded  in  1852,  is 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  geography  in  its 
scientific,  educational,  and  cultural  aspects,  its 
practical  applications,  and  its  bearing  on  funda- 
mental problems  of  human  existence  and  human 
relationsnips  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth. 
Membership:  4,648.  President,  Richard  U.  Light; 
Treasurer,  R.  McAllister  Lloyd;  Director,  John  K. 
Wright.  Headquarters:  Broadway  at  156th  St., 
New  York  32,  N.Y.  Eight  monthly  lecture  meetings 
will  be  held  for  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  in  the 
1949-50  winter  season. 

American  Historical  Association,  founded  in  1884 
as  a  body  corporate  and  politic  for  the  promotion  of 
historical  studies,  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
historical  manuscripts,  and  for  kindred  purposes  in 
the  interests  of  American  history  and  of  history  in 
America.  Membership:  5,200.  President,  Samuel  E. 
Monson;  Treasurer,  Solon  J.  Buck;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Guy  Stanton  Ford.  Headquarters:  Room 
274,  Library  of  Congress  Annex,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  founded  in 
1909  for  the  development  and  promotion  of  stand- 
ards of  home  and  family  life  that  will  best  further 
individual  and  social  welfare.  The  AHEA  works 


through  six  divisions,  10  departments,  and  numer- 
ous committees.  Membership:  19,382  annual  mem- 
bers, 20,000  students,  407  affiliated  college  clubs, 
and  47  groups  of  home  economics-trained  home- 
makers.  President,  Dr.  Marie  Dye;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Ruth  L.  Bonde;  Treasurer,  Dorothy  E. 
Shank.  Headquarters:  700  Victor  Building,  Wash- 
ington 1,  D.C.  A  meeting  will  be  held  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  July  11-14,  1950. 

American  Horticultural  Society,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 

1922  to  promote  horticulture  in  all  its  branches. 
Membership:  2,000.  President,  Fred  O.  Coe;  Sec- 
retary, Conrad  B.  Link;  Treasurer,  C.  O.  Erlanson; 
Editor,  B.  Y.  Morrison.  Headquarters:  821  Wash- 
ington Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Washington  4, 
D.C.  The  annual  business  meeting  for  members  is 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  April. 

American  Hospital  Association,  founded  in  1898  to 
provide  "Better  Hospital  Care  for  All  People" 
through  standardization  of  hospital  service;  edu- 
cation; and  representation  of  hospitals  to  govern- 
ment, groups,  and  the  public.  Membership:  4,160 
institutional;  3,520  individual.  President,  John  N. 
Hatfield;  1st  Vice  President,  H.  A.  Black,  M.D.; 
2nd  Vice  President,  William  P.  Earngey,  Jr.  Head- 
quarters: 18  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago  10,  111.  The 
52nd  Annual  Convention  will  be  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  Sept.  18-21,  1950. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  The,  founded  in 
1857,  to  organize  and  unite  in  fellowship  the  archi- 
tects of  the  United  States;  to  advance  the  standards 
of  their  profession;  to  coordinate  the  building  in- 
dustry and  the  profession  of  architecture;  and  to 
increase  the  service  of  the  profession.  Membership: 
8,200.  President,  Ralph  Walker;  Secretary,  Clair 
W.  Ditchy;  Treasurer,  Charles  F.  Cellarius;  Head- 
quarters: Octagon  Annex,  1741  New  York  Avc., 
NW,  Washington  6,  D  C.  A  convention  and  annual 
Board  of  Directors  meeting  was  held  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  in  March,  1949.  The  convention  and  annual 
Board  of  Directors  meeting  in  1950  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Institute  of  Banking,  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  founded  in  1900.  De- 
voted to  the  education  of  bank  personnel  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  banking  and  in  those  princi- 
ples of  law,  economics,  and  accounting  that  pertain 
to  the  banking  business;  and  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  recognized  standard  of  bank- 
ing education.  Membership:  90,000  President, 
Hartwell  F.  Taylor;  Vice  President,  J.  Kaye  Ewart; 
Educational  Director,  Leroy  Lewis;  Secretary, 
Floyd  W.  Larson.  Headquarters:  12  East  36th  St., 
New  York  16,  N.Y.  The  annual  convention  will  be 
held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  11-16,  1950. 

American  Institute  of  Chemists,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 

1923  to  advance  the  professional  and  economic  sta- 
tus  of   chemists.    Membership:    2,500.    President, 
Lawrence    H.    Flett;    Secretary,    Dr.    Lloyd    Van 
Doren;  Treasurer,  Frederick  A.  Hessel.  Headquar- 
ters: 60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Gold 
Medal  to  Warren  K.  Lewis. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  founded  in 
1884  for  the  advancement  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  electrical  engineering  and  of  the  allied  arts 
and  sciences.  Membership,  33,722.  President,  J.  F. 
Fairman;  Secretary,  H.  H.  Henline.  Headquarters: 
33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  The  1949 
Edison  Medal  to  Dr.  K.  B.  McEachron;  1948 
Lamme  Medal  to  Dr.  V.  K.  Zworykm.  A  Winter 
General  Meeting  will  be  held  in  New  York,  Jan.  30- 
Feb.  3,  1950;  a  Summer  and  Pacific  General  Meet- 
ing in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  June  12-16,  1950. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers, Inc.,  founded  in  1871  to  promote  the  arts  and 
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sciences  connected  with  the  economic  and  scientific 
search  for,  and  the  production  and  use  of,  miner- 
als, including  metals,  coal,  petroleum,  and  other 
nonmetallic  minerals.  Membership:  21,000.  Presi- 
dent and  Director,  Donald  H.  McLaughlin;  Secre- 
tary, E.  A.  Robie.  Headquarters:  29  West  39th  St., 
New  York  18,  N.Y.  The  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  Feb.  12-16,  1950,  at  the  Hotel  Stafler,  New 
York  City. 

American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1925,  combines  research,  discussion,  and  publi- 
cation in  a  program  designed  to  provide  people 
with  the  facts  about  economic,  social,  and  political 
developments  in  the  Far  East.  It  publishes  books 
and  the  fortnightly  journal,  Far  Eastern  Survey. 
Membership:  2,000.  Acting  Chairman,  Arthur  H. 
Dean;  Treasurer,  Donald  B.  Straus;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Clayton  Lane.  Headquarters:  1  East  54th 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  National  Conference,  pre- 
ceded by  regional  conferences  planned  for  winter 
and  spring  of  1950. 

American  Institute  of  Phy»ics,  founded  in  1931  for 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  physics  and  its  applications  to  human 
welfare;  the  publication  of  scientific  journals  de- 
voted wholly  or  mainly  to  physics;  and  the  foster- 
ing of  relations  between  the  science  of  physics,  oth- 
er sciences  and  the  arts  and  industries.  Member- 
ship: approximately  12,000.  Chairman,  George  R. 
Harrison;  Secretary,  Wallace  Waterfall:  Treasurer, 
George  B.  Pegram;  Director,  Henry  A.  Barton. 
Headquarters:  57  East  55th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  founded  in  1918  to 
safeguard  the  civil,  political,  economic  and  reli- 
gious rights  of  Jews  everywhere;  to  stimulate  a 
positive  appreciation  of  Jewish  culture  and  the 
promotion  of  a  creative  Jewish  communal  life  with- 
in the  framework  of  American  democracy;  to  sup- 
port Israel.  Publications:  Congress  Weekly;  Jewish 
Affairs  pamphlet  series.  President,  Rabbi  Irving 
Miller;  Executive  Director,  Dr.  David  Petegorsky. 
Headquarters:  1834  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Inc., 
founded  in  1914,  is  the  major  American  agency  for 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Jews  overseas.  Mem- 
bership: Approximately  9,000  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Chairman,  Edward  M.  M.  War- 
burg; Executive  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary, 
Moses  A.  Leavitt;  Treasurers,  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser 
and  Ben  Abrams.  Headquarters:  270  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.Y.  Annual  Meeting  Jan.  7-8,  1950. 

American  Law  Institute,  The,  founded  in  1923  to 
clarify  and  simplify  the  law  and  better  adapt  it  to 
social  needs,  to  improve  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  encourage  and  carry  on  scholarly  and 
scientific  legal  work.  Membership:  1,041  elected 
members  and  249  ex-officio  members.  President, 
Harrison  Tweed:  Treasurer,  William  Dean  Em- 
bree;  Director,  Herbert  F.  Goodrich.  Headquar- 
ters: C/o  Director,  133  South  36th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia 4,  Pa.  A  national  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  18-20, 
1950. 

American  Leprosy  Missions,  Inc.  (formerly  Ameri- 
can Mission  to  Lepers,  Inc. ),  founded  in  1906,  sup- 
plies funds  to  medical  and  other  missionaries  all 
over  the  world  to  care  for  those  with  leprosy.  The 
Mission  devotes  part  of  its  resources  to  enlisting 
the  aid  of  governments,  and  envisages  the  time 
when  care  of  those  with  leprosy  will  be  a  public 
obligation  to  each  country.  Membership:  All  con- 
tributors. President,  Emory  Ross,  M.D.;  General 
Secretary,  E.  R.  Kellersberger,  M.D.;  Executive 
Secretary,  Raymond  P.  Currier.  Headquarters:  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  Next  annual  meet- 


ing will  be  held  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Oct.  18-20,  1950. 

American  Library  Association,  founded  in  1876  to 
develop  a  complete  and  adequate  library  service 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  increase  the 
economic  security  and  aid  the  professional  advance- 
ment of  librarians,  and  to  plan  the  future  of  library 
service.  Membership:  20,000.  President:  Milton  E. 
Lord;  Treasurer,  R.  Russell  Munn;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, John  Mackenzie  Cory.  Headquarters:  50 
East  Huron,  Chicago  11,  111.  Awards:  library  trus- 
tee citations  to  Mrs.  Julia  Brown  Asplund  of  Santa 
Fe,  N.M.,  and  Robert  B.  Tunstall  of  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Newbery  Medal  to  Marguerite  Henry;  Caldecott 
Medal  to  Berta  and  Elmer  Hader;  Letter  Award  to 
Galileo  Patino  of  Panama  National  Library;  Li- 
brary Letter  Awards  to  Trinidad  Public  Library, 
Port  of  Spain,  B.W.I.,  and  Louisville  (Ky.)  Free 
Public  Library;  Lippincott  Award  to  Harry  Miller 
Lydenberg. 

American  Management  Association,  founded  in 
1923,  is  an  organization  of  more  than  12,200  com- 
panies and  individual  executives  in  all  industries 
interested  in  the  practical  solution  of  current  man- 
agement problems  and  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ence of  management  in  personnel  and  industrial 
relations,  marketing,  insurance,  finance,  office  ad- 
ministration, packaging,  and  production  by  a  broad 
exchange  of  information  and  experience  through 
conferences,  publications,  and  research.  Member- 
ship: 12,200.  President,  Lawrence  A.  Appley; 
Treasurer,  James  L.  Madden;  Secretary,  James  O. 
Rice.  Headquarters:  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
18,  N.Y 

American  Mathematical  Society,  founded  in  1888, 
to  encourage  and  maintain  an  active  interest  in 
mathematical  science.  Membership:  4,100.  Presi- 
dent, J.  L.  Walsh;  Secretary,  J.  R.  Kline.  Head- 
quarters: 531  West  116th  St.,  New  York  27  N.Y. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association,  founded  in 
1915  to  bring  medical  women  into  association  with 
each  other;  to  encourage  social  and  cooperative  re- 
lations within  and  without  the  profession;  and  to 
further  constructive  projects.  Membership:  1,217 
active;  51  memorial.  President,  Dorothy  W.  Atkin- 
son, M.D.;  President-Elect,  Elizabeth  S.  Waugh, 
M.D.;  Recording  Secretary,  Judith  Ahlem,  M.D.; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Grace  Talbott,  M.D.; 
Treasurer,  Mary  Noble,  M.D.;  Editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal, Ada  Chree  Reid,  M.D.  Headquarters:  49  West 
49th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y.  The  1950  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Carmel,  Calif.,  in  June. 

American  Meteorological  Society,  founded  in  1919 
for  the  development  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge of  meteorology  in  all  its  phases  and  applica- 
tions and  the  advancement  of  its  professional 
ideals.  Membership:  4,000.  President,  Captain 
H.  T.  Orville,  USN;  Executive  Secretary,  Kenneth 
C.  Spengler,  Headquarters:  5  Joy  St.,  Boston  8, 
Mass. 

American  Municipal  Association,  The,  organized  in 
1924  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  on  questions  of 
municipal  policy,  to  furnish  information  and  serv- 
ices to  the  State  leagues  of  municipalities,  and  to 
represent  muncipal  interests  on  a  national  scale. 
Membership:  51  State  leagues  with  some  9,500 
members;  many  large  cities.  Publications:  American 
Municipal  News,  Washington  News  Letter,  State 
League  Nates,  President,  deLesseps  E.  Morrison; 
Executive  Director,  Carl  H.  Chatters,  Headquar- 
ters: 1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  III,  and  524 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  The,  founded 
in  1869  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  devel- 
oping the  study  of  natural  science  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Membership:  33,962.  President,  F.  Trubee 
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Davison;  Director,  Albert  E.  Parr.  Headquarters: 
79th  St.  and  Central  Park  West,  New  York  24,  N.Y. 

American  Nature  Association,  founded  in  1922  to 
stimulate  interest  in  Nature  and  the  out-of-doors, 
foster  nature  study  in  public  schools,  and  work  for 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  pro- 
tection of  wildlife.  Membership:  65,000.  Presi- 
dent, Richard  W.  Westwood;  Treasurer,  James  A. 
O'Hearn.  Headquarters:  1214  16th  St.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C.  The  annual  meeting  of  directors  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  May,  1950. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  The,  founded  in  1858 
for:  ( 1 )  the  collection,  safe  storage,  and  exhibition 
of  coins;  (2)  the  assembly  of  a  numismatic  library; 
(3 )  the  diffusion  of  numismatic  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  interest  in  the  subject  through  sci- 
entific publications  and  through  occasional  lectures 
and  exhibitions.  Maintains  museum  with  public  ex- 
hibition of  coins,  medals,  and  decorations  of  honor 
and  a  comprehensive  library.  Membership:  622. 
President,  Louis  C.  West;  Secretary,  Sawyer  McA. 
Mosser.  Headquarters:  Broadway  at  156th  St., 
New  York  32,  N.Y.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  in 
January. 

American  Nurses'  Association,  The,  founded  in  1896 
to  promote  the  professional  advancement  of  nurses, 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  nursing  education,  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  code  of  ethics  among  nurses, 
disseminate  information  on  nursing  through  official 
publications  and  other  sources,  to  onng  nurses,  as- 
sociations, and  federations  into  communication 
with  each  other  Membership:  51  constituent  as- 
sociations with  168,000  members.  President,  Pearl 
Mclver,  R  N.,  Executive  Secretary,  Ella  Best,  R.N. 
Headquarters:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Publications:  American  Journal  of  Nursing;  Facts 
About  Nursing,  etc.  The  next  biennial  meeting  will 
be  held  in  1950. 

American  Oriental  Society,  founded  in  1842  to  pro- 
mote study  and  research  in  Oriental  languages,  lit- 
eratures, iuid  cultures  and  to  publish  books  and  pa- 
pers dealing  with  these  subjects  Membership:  910. 
President,  Clarence  H.  Hamilton;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ferris  J.  Stephens,  Editor,  Murray  B.  Emen- 
eau.  Headquarters:  329  Sterling  Memorial  Library, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  National  Annual  Meeting 
will  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Apr.  4-6,  1950. 

American  ORT  Federation,  founded  in  1922,  is  the 
American  branch  of  the  World  ORT  Union,  an  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  vocational  training  and 
economic  reconstruction  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  with  branches  in  33  countries.  American 
headquarters:  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

American  Peace  Society,  The,  founded  in  1828  "to 
promote  the  principles  of  international  law  throuch 
justice;  to  advance  .  .  .  the  general  use  of  concili- 
ation, arbitration,  judicial  methods,  and  other 
peaceful  means  of  adjusting  and  avoiding  differ- 
ences among  nations,  to  the  end  that  right  shall  rule 
might  in  a  law-governed  world."  President,  U.  S. 
Grant,  3d;  Treasurer,  F.  E.  Hildebrand;  Executive 
Secretary,  Franklin  Dunham.  Editor  in  chief  of 
World  Affairs.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus.  Headquarters: 
734  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Philatelic  Society,  founded  in  1886  to  as- 
sist members  to  obtain  knowledge  about  philately; 
to  cultivate  friendship  and  dispose  of  stamps. 
Membership:  10,500.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Can- 
non; Executive  Secretary,  H.  Clay  Musser;  Interna- 
tional Secretary,  James  T.  DeVoss.  Headquarters: 
Central  Office,  Box  800,  State  College,  Pa.  The  na- 
tional convention  will  be  held  Sept.  6-9,  1950,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

American  Philosophical  Association,  founded  in  1901 
to  promote  the  study  and  teaching  of  philosophy  in 


all  its  branches,  and  to  cooperate  closely  with  phi- 
losophers and  philosophical  societies  throughout 
the  world.  Membership:  1,170.  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors,  Paul  Marhenke;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
George  R.  Geiger.  Headquarters:  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

American  Physical  Society,  founded  in  1899  for  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
physics.  Membership:  9,000.  President,  F.  W.  Loo- 
mis;  Secretary,  K.  K.  Darrow;  Treasurer,  G.  B. 
Pegram;  Editor,  J.  T.  Tate.  Headquarters:  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  formed  in 
1935  by  a  merger  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion (1904)  and  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  (1909).  It  is  dedicated  to  the  education 
of  the  American  people  in  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  local,  state,  regional,  and  national 
planning  for  the  best  use  of  urban  and  rural  land; 
the  safeguarding  of  parks  and  natural  scenery;  and 
the  improvement  of  living  conditions.  Membership: 
2,000.  President,  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd.;  Treasurer,  C.  F. 
Jacobsen;  Executive  Secretary,  Harlean  James; 
Counsel,  Flavel  Shurtleff;  Librarian,  Dora  A.  Padg- 
ett. Headquarters:  901  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.C. 

American  Political  Science  Association,  The,  founded 
in  1906,  is  a  non-partisan  organization  which  works 
to  encourage  the  study  of  Political  Science,  includ- 
ing political  theory,  government  and  politics,  public 
law,  public  administration,  and  international  re- 
lations. Membership-  5,250.  President,  Quincy 
Wright;  Managing  Editor,  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Review,  Taylor  Cole;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harvey  Walker.  Headquarters:  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 100  University  Hall,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 

American  Prison  Association,  The,  founded  in  1870 
( incorporated  1872 )  to  study  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  crime;  to  improve  laws;  to  improve  penal, 
correctional,  and  reformatory  institutions;  and  to 
develop  and  improve  methods  relating  to  proba- 
tion, parole,  and  the  after-caie  of  released  prison- 
ers. Membership:  Approximately  1,000.  President, 
J.  Stanley  Sheppard;  General  Secretary,  E.  R.  Cass; 
Treasurer,  John  L.  Schoenfeld.  Headquarters:  135 
East  15th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y.  The  80th  Annual 
Congress  of  Correction  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Oct.  8-13,  1950. 

American  Psychiatric  Association,  founded  in  1844 
to  foster  the  study  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  men- 
tal disease  and  defects.  Membership:  5,276.  Presi- 
dent, George  S.  Stevenson;  Secretary,  Leo  H.  Bar- 
temeier;  Treasurer,  Howard  W.  Potter.  Headquar- 
ters: Room  412,  1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York  20,  N.Y.  Medical  Director's  Office:  1624 
Eye  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  A  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotels  Book-Cadillac  and  Statler,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  May  1-5,  1950. 

American  Psychological  Association,  founded  in 
1892  to  advance  psychology  as  a  science,  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  as  a  means  of  promoting  human  wel- 
fare. Membership:  7,400.  President,  J.  P.  Guilford; 
Recording  Secretary,  Dorothy  C.  Adkins;  Treasur- 
er, Carroll  L.  Shartle;  Executive  Secretary,  Dael 
Wolfle.  Headquarters:  1515  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington  5,  D.C.  The  1950  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  Sept.  4-9  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  founded  in 
1872  to  protect  and  promote  public  health.  Mem- 
bership: 12,000,  including  32  regional  affiliated 
agencies.  President,  Lowell  J.  Reed;  Treasurer, 
Herman  E.  Hillebec,  M.D.;  Chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Board,  Hugh  R.  Leavell,  M.D.;  Executive 
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Secretary,  Reginald  M.  Atwater.  Headquarters: 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  The  17th  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the 
week  of  Oct.  30,  1950.  Lasker  Awards  (1949)  to 
Drs.  Haven  Emerson,  Andre  Cournand,  Max  Tnei- 
ler,  William  Tillett,  L.  R.  Christenscn,  Edward  C. 
Kendall,  and  Philip  S.  Hench;  to  Marian  W.  Shea- 
han,  R.N.:  and  to  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics ana  the  Life  Insurance  Medical  Research 
Fund.  Sedgwick  Memorial  Medal  to  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Vaughan.  Publication:  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  founded  in 
1930  to  develop  and  maintain  sound  principles  and 
effective  administration  of  public  welfare  services. 
It  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of 
thought  and  experience  in  the  public  welfare  field, 
coordinates  welfare  activities,  and  works  to  im- 
prove the  professional  standing  of  personnel  in  the 
public  field.  In  all  its  activities  the  association  coop- 
erates with  federal  agencies  and  national  organiza- 
tions. Membership:  4,200.  Joseph  E.  Baldwin, 
President;  Leland  Hiatt,  Vice  President;  Loula 
Dunn,  Secretary;  Joseph  L.  Moss,  Treasurer.  Head- 
quarters: 1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  111. 

American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc.,  founded  in  1915, 
is  a  membership  ( non-profit )  association  of  govern- 
ment licensed  amateur  radio  operators.  Member- 
ship: 60,000.  President,  George  W.  Bailey.  Head- 
quarters: 38  Lasalle  Rd.,  West  Hartford  7,  Conn. 
A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will  be  held 
at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  May,  1950. 

American  Russian  Institute  (ARI),  The,  is  a  non-politi- 
cal, non-profit  organization  founded  in  1926  and 
incorporated  in  1936.  Its  purposes  are  to  promote 
cultural  intercourse  between  the  peoples  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  foster  understand- 
ing by  making  available  accurate  information  con- 
cerning cultural,  scientific,  and  educational  activi- 
ties in  both  countries.  Library:  13,000  books  and 
pamphlets,  512  periodical  titles,  350,000  English 
language  clippings,  and  6,000  biographical  cards 
on  Soviet  personalities.  The  ARI  also  engages  in 
paid  research:  provides  translations  and  photostat 
services;  conducts  a  Russian  language  school;  and 
publishes  the  American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Russian  Technical  Research  News  and  miscel- 
laneous pamphlets,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Ernest 
C.  Ropes  (died  Oct.  13,  1949);  Executive  Director, 
Henry  H.  Collins,  Jr.  Headquarters:  58  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 

American  Society  for  Metals,  founded  in  1918,  is  a 
technical  and  educational  society  (non-profit)  to 
promote  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  ei- 
ther the  manufacture  or  the  treatment  of  metals,  or 
both.  It  has  76  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Membership:  20,000.  Presi- 
dent, Arthur  E.  Focke;  Secretary,  William  H.  Ei- 
senman.  Headquarters:  7301  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land 3,  Ohio.  The  National  Metal  Congress  and 
Exposition  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  III,  Oct.  23- 
27,  1950.  A.S.M.  Medal  for  Advancement  of  Re- 
search to  Fred  H.  Haggerson-  Howe  Medal  to  B.  L. 
Averbach,  Morris  Cohen,  and  S.  G.  Fletcher. 

American  Society  for  Psychical  R  search,  Inc.,  The, 
founded  in  1905  for  the  scientific  investigation  of 
all  tyoes  of  psychic  phenomena.  Membership:  750. 
President,  George  H.  Hyslop,  M.D.;  Secretary- As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Allison;  Treas- 
urer, Gerald  L.  Kaufmann.  Headquarters:  880 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  founded  in  1852 
for  "the  advancement  of  the  sciences  of  engineer- 
ing and  architecture  in  their  several  branches,  the 
professional  improvement  of  its  membership,  the 


encouragement  of  intercourse  between  men  of 
practical  science,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central 
point  of  reference  and  union  for  its  members." 
Membership:  24,000.  President,  1949,  Professor 
Franklin  Thomas,  President,  1950,  Ernest  E.  How- 
ard; Executive  Secretary,  Col.  William  N.  Carey. 
Headquarters:  33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.Y.  The  1950  annual  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
January  18-20,  in  New  York  City;  the  spring  meet- 
ing for  April  26-29,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  the 
summer  convention  for  July  12-14,  in  Toronto, 
Canada;  and  the  fall  meeting  for  October  11-13,  in 
Chicago,  111.  Norman  Medal  to  Gerard  H.  Matthes; 
Croes  Medal  to  F.  H.  Kellogg;  Rowland  Prize  to 
H.  M.  Westergaard;  James  Laurie  Prize  to  G.  H. 
Hickox;  Wellington  to  Arthur  Casagrande;  Colling- 
wood  Prize  to  Alfred  Machis;  Stevens  Award  to 
Donald  E.  Blotcky-  Hilgard  Prize  to  Vito  A.  Vano- 
ni;  Moisseiff  Award  to  Alexander  Hrennikoff;  Rick- 
ey Medal  to  Fred  W.  Blaisdell. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  The, 
founded  in  1880  to  promote  the  art  and  science  of 
mechanical  engineering;  to  encourage  research;  to 
foster  engineering  education,  to  advance  the  stand- 
ards of  engineering;  and  to  broaden  the  usefulness 
of  the  engineering  prof ession.  Membership:  30,000 
in  20  professional  divisions.  There  are  student 
branches  in  122  engineering  schools.  President, 
James  D.  Cunningham;  Secretary,  Clarence  E.  Da- 
vies.  Headquarters:  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.Y.  Publications:  Mechanical  Engineering;  Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Mechanics;  Transactions;  Applied 
Mechanics  Reviews;  ASME  Mechanical  Catalog 
and  Directory. 

American  Society  of  Zoologists,  founded  in  1902,  is 
an  association  of  workers  in  the  field  of  zoology  for 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  new  or  impor- 
tant zoological  facts  and  problems,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  advance  zoological  science. 
Membership:  1,160.  President,  Carl  G.  Hartman; 
Secretary,  L.  V.  Domm.  Headquai  ters :  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  Whitman  Laboratory,  5700  Ingle- 
side,  Chicago  37,  111. 

American  Sociological  Society,  founded  in  1905  to 
stimulate  and  improve  research,  instruction  and  dis- 
cussion, and  to  encourage  cooperative  relations 
among  persons  engaged  in  the  scientific  study  of 
society.  Membership:  2,400.  President,  Talcott  Par- 
sons; Secretary,  John  W.  Riley,  Jr.;  Editor  of  Re- 
view, Maurice  R.  Davie.  Headquarters:  427  West 
117  St.  N.Y.  27,  N.Y. 

American  Statistical  Association,  founded  in  1839  to 
promote  unity  and  effectiveness  of  effort  among  all 
concerned  with  statistical  problems,  and  to  increase 
the  contribution  of  statistics  to  human  welfare. 
Membership:  Over  5,000.  President,  Simon  Kuz- 
nets;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Samuel  Weiss.  Head- 
quarters: 1603  K  St.,  NW  Washington  6,  DC. 

American  Veterans  Committee,  Inc.,  founded  in  1944 
to  assist  veterans  in  their  problems  of  rcintegration 
into  community  life;  to  support  legislation  which 
will  benefit  veterans,  first,  as  citizens,  second,  as 
veterans;  to  achieve  a  more  democratic  and  pros- 
perous America  and  a  more  stable  world.  Mem- 
bership: 30,000.  National  Chairman,  Gilbert  A. 
Harrison;  National  Vice  Chairman,  Joseph  A.  Clo- 
rety,  Jr.:  National  Secretary,  Joseph  A.  Clorety,  Jr.; 
National  Treasurer,  Ely  Wagner.  Headquarters: 
1200  Eye  St.,  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C.  The  4th 
Annual  Convention — November  24-27,  1949. 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  founded 
in  1863  to  advance  the  science  and  art  of  veterinary 
medicine,  including  its  relationship  to  public 
health.  Membership:  9,900.  President,  Dr.  C.  P. 
Zepp,  Sr.;  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  G.  Harden- 
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berg.  Headquarters:  600  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 5,  111.  Annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  August  1950.  Twelth  International 
Veterinary  Congress  Prize  to  Dr.  G.  Dikmans;  1949 
Borden  Award  and  Medal  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Birch;  1949 
Humane  Act  Award  to  Richard  Rose. 

American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1925,  is  a  national  professional  organization  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  and  other  per- 
sons interested  in  education  for  occupational  effi- 
ciency. The  AVA  extends  its  services  to  individuals 
and  organizations  interested  in  this  field  of  educa- 
tion. Membership:  31,512.  President  (1949),  E.  L. 
Williams;  Treasurer,  Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  L.  H.  Dennis.  Headquarters:  1010 
Vermont  Ave.,  Washington  5,  D.C.  The  1949  an- 
nual convention  was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
Dec.  6-10. 

American  Wildlife  Foundation,  founded  in  1935  to 
promote  and  sponsor  wildlife  conservation,  restora- 
tion, and  managment  work  in  cooperation  with  oth- 
er organizations  throughout  Norm  America.  Mem- 
bership: 25  trustees.  President,  Max  McGraw; 
Treasurer,  T.  E.  Doremus,  Secretary,  C.  R.  Gut- 
ermulh.  Headquarters:  824  Continental  Build- 
ing, Washington  5,  D.C.  The  foundation  issues 
grants-in-aid  to  cooperating  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

American  Woman's  Association,  The,  founded  in 
1922  to  advance  the  economic,  cultural  and  social 
interests  of  business  and  professional  women.  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Elizabeth  Kefley;  Secretary,  Dorothy  L. 
Wood;  Treasurer,  Maude  K.  Wetmore.  Headquar- 
ters: The  Barclay,  111  East  48th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y. 

American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc.,  founded  in  1934  by 
Isabel  and  Monroe  Smith  to  help  build  a  more 
peaceful  world  through  the  wide  and  happy  com- 
radeship of  youth.  The  society  provides  youth  hos- 
tels (inexpensive  overnight  accommodations)  in 
America,  and  sponsors  trips  in  America  and 
abroad.  Membership:  Over  15,000.  President,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  3rd;  Executive  Secretary,  Ben  W. 
Miller;  Treasurer,  Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr.  Headquar- 
ters: 6  East  39  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World  War  II), 
organized  in  1945  under  a  charter  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  preserve  world  peace,  to  strengthen  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  to  help  the  veteran  to 
help  himself.  Membership:  100,000.  National  Com- 
mander, Harold  Russell;  National  Executive  Di- 
rector, Elliott  Newcomb.  Headquarters:  724  Ninth 
St.,  NW,  Washington  1,  D.C.  The  annual  National 
convention  was  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Aug. 
31-Sept.  4,  1949. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  founded  in 
1879  to  promote  interest  in  archaeology.  Member- 
ship: 2,100.  President,  Hugh  Hencken;  Secretary, 
Van  L.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  Seth  T.  Gano;  Head- 
quarters: Andover  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge 38,  Mass. 

Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  founded  in  1944 
to  encourage  scientific  research  in  the  Arctic  and 
Subarctic  regions  of  North  America  and,  in  gen- 
eral, to  act  as  coordinating  center  for  Arctic  work 
in  North  America.  Membership:  18  members  of 
Board  of  Governors,  89  Fellows,  1,500  Associate 
members.  Chairman  (1950),  Professor  Richard 
Foster  Flint;  Executive  Director,  A.  L.  Washburn; 
Director,  Montreal  Office,  P.  D.  Baird;  Director, 
New  York  Office,  W.  A.  Wood;  Director,  Balti- 
more-Washington Office,  Dr.  M.  C.  Shelesnyak. 
Headquarters:  3485  University  St.,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. New  York  Office:  Broadway  at  156th  St.,  New 
York  32,  N.Y.  Baltimore-Washington  Office:  3506 


Greenway,  Baltimore  18,  Md,  In  1949  the  Institute 
supported  22  field  parties  and  published  three 
numbers  of  the  journal  Arctic. 

Army  Relief  Society,  founded  in  1900,  provides  as- 
sistance to  dependent  widows  and  orphans  of  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
of  temporary  personnel.  President,  Mrs.  David 
Wagstaff;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Clarence  P. 
Townsley;  Treasurer,  Walter  G.  Kimball.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held  at  Headquarters,  350  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  1,  N.Y.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  April,  1950. 

Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  Inc., 
founded  in  1921  to  unite  in  one  body  all  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  America  and  their  members  in  the 
social,  economic,  educational,  cultural,  and  civic 
conditions  of  their  own  communities  and  to  make 
efficient  their  volunteer  service.  Membership:  52,- 
000  in  172  member  organizations.  President,  Dor- 
othy Rackemann;  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Archibald 
Hodgson;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  James  N.  Frazer.  Head- 
quarters: Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  The 
annual  conference  will  be  held  at  Sun  Valley,  Id.. 
May  9-13,  1950. 

Atlantic  Union  Committee  for  a  Federal  Convention  of 
Democracies,  founded  in  1949  to  support  congres- 
sional resolutions  requesting  the  President  to  invite 
delegates  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations 
to  a  Federal  Convention  to  explore  how  far  their 
peoples,  and  the  peoples  of  such  other  democracies 
as  the  convention  may  invite  to  send  delegates,  can 
apply  among  them,  within  the  framework  of  the 
UN,  the  principle  of  free  federal  union;  to  continue 
the  work  for  a  Federation  of  Free  Peoples  until 
such  a  Federal  Union  becames  an  accomplished 
fact.  Membership:  5,000  contributors.  President, 
Owen  J.  Roberts;  Secretary,  Walden  Moore;  Treas- 
urer, Elmo  Roper;  Executive  Director,  Robert  J. 
Bishop.  Headquarters:  537  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y.  A  National  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  February,  1950. 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  organ- 
ized in  1913  as  the  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  changed  to  its  present  name  in  1934. 
The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  problems  affecting  the  industry;  to  pro- 
mote free  competition  in  manufacture,  distribution, 
sale,  and  servicing  of  the  industry's  products;  to 
collect  and  disseminate  technical  information  relat- 
ing to  the  automotive  industry;  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  information  among  its  members  re- 
garding inventions,  patents,  trade  marks,  etc.  Mem- 
bership: 32  manufacturers.  President,  G.  W. 
Mason;  Managing  Director,  William  J.  Cronin, 
Headquarters:  320  New  Center  Building,  De- 
troit 2,  Mich. 

Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  founded  in  1937  to 
encourage  safe  and  efficient  use  of  streets  and  high- 
ways through  grants  of  funds  and/or  staff  services 
to  national,  state,  and  local  organizations  active  in 
the  field.  Membership:  500  supporting  member 
companies.  Chairman  of  Board,  Alexander  Fraser; 
President,  Pyke  Johnson;  Treasurer,  A.  O.  Dietz; 
Secretary,  D.  C.  Fenner.  Headquarters:  700  Hill 
Building,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  a  fraternal 
organization  founded  in  1868  "to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  Charity,  Justice,  Brotherly  Love  and 
Fidelity."  Membership:  950,000.  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  (Executive  Head),  Emmet  T.  Anderson; 
Grand  Secretary  (Executive  Secretary),  J.  E.  Mas- 
ters. Headquarters:  Elks  National  Memorial  Head- 
quarters Building,  2750  Lake  View  Ave.,  Chicago 
14,  111.  During  1949  the  Order  contributed  aid 
and  entertainment  in  165  veterans'  hospitals,  and 
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awarded  national,  state,  and  local  scholarship 
prizes.  Over  $5,800,000  was  spent  on  charitable, 
welfare,  and  patriotic  work.  The  1950  national 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla.,  during  the 
week  of  July  9. 

Big  Brothers  of  America,  Inc.,  United  States  and 
Canada,  founded  in  1946,  is  the  national  advisory 
organization  through  which  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can groups  engaged  in  "Big  Brother"  work  may 
benefit  by  mutual  exchange  of  ideas.  It  also  works 
to  crystallize  and  make  effective  the  philosophy 
and  psychology  of  the  "Big  Brother"  approach  to 
the  social  and  economic  problems  confronting  boys 
through  expansion  of  existing  organizations  and 
the  forming  of  new  groups.  Membership:  16  mem- 
ber associations.  President,  Charles  G.  Berwind; 
Executive  Director,  Donald  Jenks.  Headquarters: 
1347  Broad  Street  Station  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B'ncri  B'rith,  founded  in  1843  to  unite  the  Jewish 
people  and  further  their  cultural  development.  Its 
program  embraces  education,  social  service,  com- 
munity service,  defense  of  Jewish  rights,  and  pro- 
motion of  democratic  ideals.  It  operates  Hillel 
Foundations  in  187  colleges.  President,  Frank 
Goldman;  Treasurer,  Sidney  G.  Kusworm;  Secre- 
tary, Maurice  Bisgyer.  Headquarters:  1003  K 
Street,  NW,  Washington  1,  D.C. 

Botanical  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in  1896, 
is  a  clearing  house  for  the  botanists  of  America  in 
all  matters  of  general  botanical  interest.  It  supports 
botanical  projects,  sponsors  the  presentation  of  re- 
search studies  before  a  critical  and  competent  au- 
dience and  the  publication  of  such  studies,  and 
accepts  and  administers  funds  for  certain  purposes. 
Membership:  1,800.  President,  Ivey  F.  Lewis;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Karling.  Headquarters:  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences,  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  Inc., 
founded  in  1924,  is  a  non-profit  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  basic  research  on  plants.  The  re- 
sults of  its  researches  appear  in  the  Contribution? 
From  Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  now  in  the  fif- 
teenth volume,  in  Professional  Papers,  as  well  as 
in  books  and  various  other  periodicals.  Managing 
Director,  Dr.  George  L.  McNew;  Secretary,  Dr. 
John  M.  Arthur.  Headquarters:  1086  North  Broad- 
way, Yonkers  3,  N.Y. 

Boys1  Clubs  of  America,  founded  in  1906,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  recreational,  social,  physical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  character  development  of 
boys.  Membership:  325  Boys'  Clubs  with  over 
300,000  individual  members.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Herbert  Hoover;  President,  William  Edwin 
Hall;  Secretary,  William  Ziegler,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
Jeremiah  Milbank;  Executive  Director,  David  W. 
Armstrong.  Headquarters:  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.Y.  The  44th  annual  convention  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  14-18,  1950. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  founded  in  1910  "to  pro- 
mote through  organization,  and  cooperation  with 
other  agencies,  the  ability  of  boys  to  do  things  for 
themselves  and  others,  to  train  them  in  Scoutcraft, 
to  teach  them  patriotism,  courage,  self-reliance, 
and  kindred  virtues,  by  methods  which  are  now  in 
common  use  by  Boy  Scouts."  Membership:  2,212,- 
387.  President,  Amory  Houghton;  Treasurer,  Harry 
M.  Addinsell;  Chief  Scout  Executive,  Arthur  A. 
Schuck;  Chief  Scout,  Elbert  K.  Fretwell.  Head- 
quarters: 2  Park  Ave..  New  York  16,  N.Y.  The 
1950  National  Council  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

British  Academy  for  the  Promotion  of  Historical,  Philo- 
sophical and  Philological  Studies,  founded  in  1901  to 
promote  humanistic  studies.  Membership:  Maxi- 


mum 175.  President,  Sir  Harold  I.  Bell,  C.B.;  Sec- 
retary, Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B. 
Headquarters:  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.I, 
England.  The  annual  general  meeting  will  be  held 
July  12,  1950,  when  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wavell 
will  deliver  the  Master-Mind  Lecture. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
founded  in  York,  England,  in  1831.  President:  Sir 
Harold  Hartley  (1950);  Secretary,  David  N.  Lowe. 
Headquarters:  Burlington  House,  London,  W.I. 
England.  The  Association  holds  Annual  Meetings 
in  cities  other  than  London,  and  meetings  of  its 
Division  for  the  Social  and  International  Relations 
of  Science  in  London,  and  elsewhere  at  other  times. 
The  Association  annually  sets  aside  money  for  sci- 
entific researches.  Papers,  discussion,  and  results  of 
research  are  printed  quarterly  in  "The  Advance- 
ment of  Science." 

British  Council,  The,  founded  1935  and  incorpo- 
rated 1940  to  promote  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  by  interpreting 
to  them  the  land  of  Britain  and  its  people,  its  ideas, 
its  traditions,  institutions,  and  achievements.  Offi- 
cers: Chairman  and  Director  General.  Sir  Ronald 
Adam;  Secretary,  R.  Seymour.  Headquarters:  3 
Hanover  St.,  London,  W.I.  Outstanding  events  in 
1949  included  award  of  361  scholarships  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  graduates,  and  105  snort- term 
bursaries  to  technicians  and  others,  from  over  60 
British  Commonwealth  and  foreign  countries;  and 
the  visit  of  the  Sadlers  Wells  Ballet  to  ^the  United 
States  and  Canada  under  the  Council's  auspices. 
In  73  overseas  centers  there  were  44,803  regular 
students  at  English  and  other  courses. 

British  Medical  Association,  The,  founded  in  1832  to 
promote  the  medical  and  allied  sciences  and  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  medical 
profession.  Membership:  62,000.  Its  constitution 
includes  a  Representative  Body,  an  elected  Coun- 
cil, standing  and  special  committees,  and  local  Di- 
visions and  Branches  in  Great  Britain  and  overseas. 
Its  represents  the  medical  profession  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  and  other  bodies,  ad- 
vises the  profession  collectively  and  individually 
in  all  professional  matters,  conducts  special  investi- 
gations into  non-clinical  subjects,  awards  scholar- 
ships and  prizes  to  registered  practitioners  and 
prizes  to  medical  students  and  nurses.  President, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Curtis  Bain;  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  Hill. 
Headquarters:  B.M.A.  House,  Tavistock  Square, 
London,  W.C.I.  England.  Publications:  British 
Medical  Journal  (weekly);  a  number  of  quarterly 
scientific  journals;  monthly  abstracts  of  world  med- 
icine, surgery  and  obstetrics,  and  gynecology.  Af- 
filiated with  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  and 
the  Medical  Association  of  South  Africa;  member 
of  the  World  Medical  Association.  Annual  Meeting 
will  be  held  in  Liverpool,  in  July,  1950. 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  founded  in  1910  to  "perpetu- 
ate the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  home"  and  "to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  making  for 
health  and  character."  Membership:  More  than 
360,000.  President,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Blalock; 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  George  H.  Hearn;  Treas- 
urer, Clifton  J.  Finch;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Frank  C. 
Love;  National  Director,  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen. 
Headquarters:  16  East  48th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y.  1950  Rational  Birthday  Project,  celebrating 
Camp  Fire's  40th  anniversary  during  the  week  of 
March  12,  will  be  "Discovery  Unlimited— An  Ad- 
venture in  Creative  Living." 

Canadian-French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  founded  in  1924,  is  a  federation  of  52  so- 
cieties for  the  advancement  of  science,  particularly 
in  French  Canada.  The  Association  awards  scholar* 
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ships  to  young  scientists;  awards  prizes  and  a 
medal  annually  for  outstanding  merit  in  the  fields 
of  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences;  advises 
the  provincial  and  federal  governments  on  legisla- 
tion affecting  science.  President,  Lionel  Daviault; 
Secretary,  Lionel  Lemay.  Headquarters:  2900, 
Boul.  du  Mont  Royal,  Montreal  26,  Canada.  Pub- 
lication: Annales  de  Z'ACFAS.  The  1950  conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  Laval  University,  Quebec,  in 
October. 

Canadian  Geographical  Society,  founded  in  1929  to 
advance  geographical  knowledge  and  to  dissemi- 
nate information  on  the  geography,  resources,  and 
people  of  Canada.  Membership:  13,000.  President, 
Charles  G.  Cowan;  Executive  Secretary,  Gordon 
M.  Dallyn.  Headquarters:  36  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Publication:  Canadian  Geographical  Jour- 
nal (monthly).  The  Annual  General  Meeting  was 
held  in  February,  1949,  at  Ottawa. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  found- 
ed in  1898,  and  (in  affiliation)  the  Mining  Soci- 
ety of  Nova  Scotia,  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  industries  of  Canada;  to 
advance  the  arts  and  sciences  pertaining  thereto; 
to  foster  ideals  of  public  service.  Membership: 
4,385.  President,  F.  V.  Seibert;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, C.  Gerow.  Headquarters:  906  Drummond 
Building,  1117  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal  2, 
Canada.  The  52nd  Annual  General  Meeting  will 
be  held  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Apr.  17-19,  1950. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, founded  in  1912  to  encourage  commercial  in- 
tercourse, promote  cooperation  among  chambers  of 
commerce  and  trade  associations,  and  secure  con- 
centration of  opinion  and  effective  action  upon 
questions  relating  to  economic,  civic  and  public 
welfare.  Membership:  3,067.  Chambers  of  com- 
merce and  trade  associations;  20,30(X  firms,  corpo- 
rations and  individuals.  President,  Herman  W. 
Steinkraus;  Treasurer,  Ellsworth  C.  Alvord;  Exec- 
utive Vice  President,  Ralph  Bradford;  Manager, 
Arch  N.  Booth.  Headquarters:  1615  H  St.,  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  The  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  May  1-3,  1950,  in  Washington,  DC. 

Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  founded  in  1893, 
to  gather,  preserve,  organize,  and  spread  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  world  in  which  we  live.  It 
contains  departments  of  anthropology,  botany,  ge- 
ology, and  zoology.  Membership:  4,820.  President, 
Stanley  Field;  Treasurer,  Solomon  A.  Smith;  Direc- 
tor and  Secretary,  Clifford  C.  Gregg.  The  monthly 
Bulletin  is  its  official  organ. 

Civiton  International,  founded  in  1920,  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  civic  service  clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  dedicated  to  the  task  of  build- 
ing better  citizenship.  Membership:  15,000.  Presi- 
dent, Eugene  T.  Bryan;  Secretary,  Rudolph  T. 
Hubbard.  Headquarters:  1523-28  Comer  Build- 
ing, Birmingham  3,  Ala.  Next  convention  will  be 
held  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  20-23,  1950. 

Cloisters,  The,  a  branch  of  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  located  at  Fort  Tryon  Park,  New 
York  City.  The  Cloisters,  in  large  part  the  gift 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  a  museum  of  medie- 
val art;  among  the  original  medieval  elements 
incorporated  into  its  building  are  four  cloisters 
reconstructed  with  parts  from  old  monasteries;  a 
Romanesque  chapel;  and  a  complete  chapter  house 
from  a  12th  century  monastery.  Notable  in  the 
collections  are  2  magnificent  series  of  medieval 
tapestries  The  Hunt  of  the  Unicorn  and  the  major 
portion  of  The  Nine  Heroes,  as  well  as  medieval 
sculptures,  frescoes,  stained  glass,  metalwork,  and 
furniture. 

Committee  for  Economic  Development,  founded  in 


1942,  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  educational  body 
governed  by  120  leaders  in  business  and  education 
who  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  American  capi- 
talism through  economic  research.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  W.  Walter  Williams;  Chairman  of  Research 
and  Policy  Committee,  Marion  B.  Folsom;  Chair- 
man, Information  Committee,  Harry  Scherman; 
Executive  Director,  Wesley  F.  Rennie;  Secretary, 
Robert  Lenhart;  Research  Director,  Howard  B. 
Myers;  Information  Director,  Nate  White.  Head- 
quarters: 444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  founded  as  the  Consum- 
ers' Club  in  1927  and  incorporated  in  1929,  works 
to  provide  unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
consumer  goods.  Membership:  About  100,000  sub- 
scribers. President  and  Technical  Director,  F.  J. 
Schlmk;  Secretary,  Clark  C.  Willever.  Offices  and 
Laboratory;  Washington,  N.J.  Publication:  Con- 
sumers' Research  Buuetin  ( and  an  annual  cumula- 
tive issue  of  about  200  pages )  present  the  findings 
of  CR's  research  and  testing. 

Consumers  Union  of  U.S.,  Inc.,  founded  in  1936,  is 
a  nonpiofit  membership  organization  which  tests 
and  reports  on  consumer  goods  by  brand  name 
through  a  monthly  publication,  Consumer  Reports. 
Consumer  Reports  also  contains  articles  on  health 
and  medicine,  consumer  economics,  general  buy- 
ing guidance,  care  and  repair,  etc.  Subscribers: 
300,000.  President,  Dr.  Colston  E.  Warne;  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Harold  Aaron,  Treasurer,  Bernard  J.  Reis. 
Headquarters:  38  East  First  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to  Europe,  Inc. 
(CARE),  founded  in  1945,  is  a  nonprofit  coopera- 
tive, which  makes  available  standard  food  and 
textile  packages  for  purchase  by  Americans  for 
guaranteed  delivery  by  CARE.  It  also  has  a  book 
program  to  replenish  libraries  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
CARE  operates  in  19  countries,  under  agreement 
with  then*  governments.  Membership:  25  leading 
American  welfare  and  relief  agencies.  Executive 
Director,  Paul  Comly  French;  President,  Marray 
D.  Lincoln;  Secretary.  Thomas  Keogh;  Treasurer, 
Harold  S.  Miner.  Headquarters:  20  Broad  St.,  New 
York  5,  N.Y. 

Council  of  State  Governments,  The,  founded  in  1925, 
is  a  joint  governmental  agency  established  and  sup- 
ported by  the  states  for  service  to  the  states.  It  is  a 
clearing  house  for  information  and  research,  a 
medium  for  improving  legislative  and  administra- 
tive practices,  an  instrument  for  encouraging  co- 
operation on  interstate  problems,  and  a  means  of 
facilitating  and  improving  federal-state  relations. 
Membership:  The  48  States.  Executive  Director, 
Frank  Bane.  Headquarters:  1313  East  60th  St., 
Chicago  37,  III 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  founded  in  1921,  is  a 
non-partisan  and  non-commercial  organization 
studying  the  international  aspects  of  America's 
political,  economic,  strategic,  and  financial  prob- 
lems. The  results  of  its  studies  are  often  published. 
Membership:  900.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  R.  C. 
Leffingwell;  President,  Allen  W.  Dulles;  Secretary, 
Frank  Altschul.  Treasurer,  Clarence  E.  Hunter; 
Executive  Director,  Walter  H.  Mallory.  Head- 
quarters: 58  East  68th  St.,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 

Credit  Union  Notional  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1934  to  promote  the  organization  of  credit  unions 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  central  agencies. 
Membership:  57  State  and  provincial  Leagues 
composed  of  12,000  credit  unions  with  a  meniber- 
ship  of  5  million.  President,  John  E.  Eidam;  Secre- 
tary, Harold  Moses;  Treasurer,  M.  F.  Gregory. 
Headquarters:  1342  East  Washington  Ave.,  Mam- 
son  1,  Wis.  The  international  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Madison,  Wis.,  May  12-14,  1950. 
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Daughters  of  tho  American  Revolution,  National  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1890  for  historical,  educational, 
ana  patriotic  purposes.  The  DAR  sponsors  a  diver- 
sified range  of  projects,  including  advancement  of 
American  music,  Americanism,  American  Indians; 
the  endowment  of  schools;  instruction  in  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  flag;  the  collection  of  genealogical 
records;  a  strong  national  defense  program,  restora- 
tion of  historic  spots;  an  expansive  conservation 
program;  a  program  in  occupational  therapy  at  El- 
lis, Staten,  and  Angel  Islands.  The  DAR  Manual  for 
Citizenship  is  distributed  to  foreign-born  in  18 
languages;  citzenship  work  is  promoted  by  DAR 
Good  Citizenship  Pilgrimage.  Membership:  165,364 
in  2,632  chapters.  President  General,  Mrs.  Roscoe 

C.  O'Byrne;  Recording  Secretary  General,  Mrs.  Ed- 
win  Stanton   Lammers;    Corresponding   Secretary 
General,  Mrs.  John  T.  Gardner;  Organizing  Secre- 
tary General,  Laura  Clark  Cook;  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral, Mrs.  Rex  Hays  Rhoades.  Headquarters:  1720 
D  St.,  NW.  Washington  6,  D.C.  The  1950  conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Constitution  Hall,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  in  April. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  1861- 
1865,  founded  in  1885  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  Union  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  celebrate 
patriotic  anniversaries,  establish  scholarship  funds 
for  descendants  of  Civil  War  soldiers,  and  perform 
rehabilitation  work  for  World  War  II  veterans 
Membership:  32,000.  National  President,  Mrs. 
Clara  Mosher;  Treasurer,  Grace  Hurd;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Berttena  Boyle.  Headquarters:  1326  18th  St., 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C.  The  next  national  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1950. 

East  and  West  Association,  The,  founded  in  1941,  is 
a  nonprofit  organization  without  political  or  reli- 
gious oias  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  better  un- 
derstanding between  peoples  through  public 
forums,  program  bureau,  and  education.  President, 
Pearl  S.  Buck;  Treasurer,  Cleland  Austin,  Secre- 
tary, Albert  H.  Walsh,  Headquarters:  62  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Economic  History  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in  1940 
to  encourage  research  and  education  in  the  history 
of  economic  activity  and  thought.  The  association 
publishes  The  Journal  of  Economic  History  twice 
a  year,  and  The  Tasks  of  Economic  History  once  a 
year.  Membership:  Approximately  1,100.  President, 
Herbert  Heaton;  Secretary,  Ralph  H.  Bowen;  Treas- 
urer, Herman  E.  Krooss.  Headquarters:  New  York 
University  Press,  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  3, 
N.Y. 

Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1902 
to  promote  the  theory  and  practice  of  electrochem- 
istry. Membership:  2,500.  President,  Alfred  L.  Fer- 
guson; Treasurer,  E.  Gideon  Wiaell;  Secretary, 
H.  B.  Linford.  Headquarters:  235  West  102nd  St., 
New  York  25,  N.Y.  Meetings  will  be  held  Apr.  19- 
22,  1950,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Oct.  11-14,  1950, 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

English-Speaking  Union,  The,  founded  in  1920  to 
draw  together  in  comradeship  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  world.  Membership:  16,250.  Presi- 
dent, William  V.  Griffin;  Treasurer,  Henry  C.  Bru- 
nie;  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  Elting.  Head- 
quarters: 19  East  54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Next  annual  meeting  to  be  held  Nov.  28,  1950. 

Esperanto  Association  of  North  America,  Inc.,  found- 
ed in  1906  as  the  American  Esperanto  Association, 
reorganized  under  the  present  name  in  1908.  It 
promotes  the  study  and  use  of  Esperanto,  the  world 
interlanguage.  The  American  Esperanto  Magazine 
is  published  bi-monthly.  Membership:  1,078.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  William  Solzbacher;  General  Secretary. 


George  Alan  Connor.  Headquarters:  114  West  16 
St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y.  The  40th  Congress  will  be 
held  July  1-4,  1950,  in  upstate  New  York.  The 
35th  Universal  Esperanto  Congress  (with  Summer 
University),  Aug.  5-12,  1950,  in  Paris,  France. 

Explorers  Club,  The,  founded  in  1904  (incorpo- 
rated 1905)  to  further  general  exploration  ana  to 
spread  knowledge  thereof;  to  acquire  and  maintain 
a  library  of  exploration  and  travel  (14,000  vol- 
umes); to  publish  The  Explorers  Journal  (quarter- 
ly); to  encourage  explorers  in  their  work  and  to 
bring  them  into  personal  contact  and  unite  them 
in  the  bonds  of  sympathetic  interest.  Membership: 
750.  President,  James  P.  Chapin;  Secretary,  Wilbur 
T.  Wilson;  Treasurer,  Marvin  W.  Williams,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  C.  L.  Brinkley.  Headquarters:  10 
West  72nd  St.,  New  York  23,  N.Y.  The  Annual 
Dinner  and  report  on  the  progress  of  exploration 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  Jan.  14,  1950.  Illustrated 
lectures  for  members  and  guests  held  twice  month- 
ly, October-May;  also  8  public  lectures. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America,  founded  in 
1911,  provides  private  and  public  family  service 
agency  members  with  the  means  ( 1 )  to  improve 
the  methods  they  use  in  their  communities  to  coun- 
sel and  aid  families  with  personal,  social,  or  emo- 
tional problems  and  (2)  to  contribute  on  a  com- 
bined basis  to  the  development  and  betterment  of 
family  life.  Membership:  247  agencies;  1,000  indi- 
viduals. President,  Brooks  Potter;  General  Director, 
Frank  J.  Hertcl.  Headquarters:  122  East  22nd  St., 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, founded  in  1902,  is  an  organization  of  working 
farm  families  cooperating  in  a  program  for  them- 
selves, for  agriculture,  and  for  the  common  welfare 
of  all  working  farm  families.  It  is  made  up  of  local 
and  community  groups  which  compose  county  and 
state  organizations,  all  of  which  are  tied  into  the 
national  organization.  Membership:  450,000.  Presi- 
dent, James  G.  Patton,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Tony 
T.  Dechant.  Headquarters:  1555  Sherman  St., 
Denver  5,  Colo. 

Foreign  Policy  Association,  founded  in  1918,  is  an 
impartial,  nonprofit,  research  organization  working 
for  the  constructive  development  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Membership:  26,000.  President,  Brooks 
Emeny;  Vice  President,  Thomas  L.  Powei;  Treas- 
urer, Eustace  Seligman.  Headquarters:  22  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  16,  N  Y. 

Four-H  (4-H)  Clvbs,  founded  in  1914,  4-H  (head, 
heart,  hands,  and  health )  Clubs  are  local  groups 
of  boys  and  girls  between  tlie  ages  of  10  and  21, 
organized  by  extension  agents  cooperatively  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  local  county 
governments.  The  purpose  of  the  4-H  Club  is  to 
provide  rural  young  people  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  value  of  science  through  using  it  in  their  own 
farming  and  homemaking  projects;  to  develop  lead- 
ership and  the  ability  to  work  with  others:  to  de- 
velop civic  interest  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  as 
citizens.  Membership:  1,800,000.  Chief,  Division 
of  Extension  Information:  L.  A.  Schlup,  Extension 
Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  founded  in  1928  to  de- 
velop agricultural  leadership,  cooperation,  and  citi- 
zensnip  in  farm  boys.  Membership:  280,111.  Pres- 
ident. George  Lewis;  Student  Secretary,  Donald 
Bakehouse.  Headquarters:  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington  25,  D.C. 

Garden  Club  of  America,  founded  in  1913  to  en- 
courage amateur  gardening,  to  protect  native 
plants  and  birds,  and  to  encourage  civic  planting. 


A  TENNIS  CHAMPION.  Ted  Schroeder,  as  he  defeated 
Eric  Sturgess  (South  Africa)  in  the  men's  singles  semi- 
finals of  the  Wimbledon  (England)  tennis  champion- 
ships. Schroeder  later  won  the  Wimbledon  final  (Eu- 
ropean Phofo). 

4  AUSTRALIAN  YACHT  RACING.  Shown  (left)  is  the 
36-foot  cutter,  Peer  Gynf,  which  was  the  winner  of 
the  1949  Trans-Tasman  race  between  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  (Australian  Official  Photo) 

T  MELBOURNE  CUP  FINISH.  Foxzami,  winner  of 
the  1949  Melbourne  Cup  at  Flemington,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia The  winner,  ridden  by  W.  Fellows,  won  by 
la  lengths  from  Hoyle  (Australian  Official  Photo) 


MISS  LIBERTY  (above)  was  a  col- 
laboration  by  Irving  Berlin, 
Robert  E  Sherwood,  Moss  Hart, 
and  Jerome  Robbins.  Shown  are 
Allyn  McLerie  and  Ethel  Griffies 


CAESAR  AND  CLEOPATRA  (fop 
left),  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
enjoyed  a  highly  successful  re- 
vival in  1949,  starring  Sir  Cedric 
Hardwicke  and  Lilli  Palmer 


A  SOUTH  PACIFIC  was  popu- 
lar in  1949.  Mary  Martin  and 
Ezio  Pinza  were  featured 


*  LOST  IN  THE  STARS  was 
adapted  by  Maxwell  Ander- 
son and  Kurt  Weill  from  Alan 
Paton's  novel  of  South  Africa, 
Cry,  The  Be/ovec/  Country. 


V  GENTLEMEN  PREFER  BLONDES  pre- 
sented by  Herman  Levin  and  Oliver  Smith 
with  book  by  Anita  Loos  and  Joseph 
Fields,  offered  as  its  most  outstanding 
contribution  the  brazen  but  charming 
Carol  Charming,  who  delighted  theater 
audiences  with  her  lusty  performance. 


A  CLUTTERBUCK  by  Benn  W.  Levy  starring  Arthur  Margetson,  Tom  Helmore, 
Ruth  Matteson,  and  Ruth  Ford  amused  New  York  audiences  with  its  bright  and 
somewhat  racy  humor 


V  DETECTIVE  STORY,  Sidney  Kingsley's  hit  play  starring  Ralph  Bellamy,  im- 
pressed critics  with  its  apparent  authenticity  Shown  below  (left  to  right) 
are  Horace  McMahon,  Alexander  Scourby,  Ralph  Bellamy,  and  Anne  Burr 


»>  TEXAS,  in,  DARLIN'  featured  Kenny  Delmar  (Senator  Claghorn  of 
the  Fred  Allen  radio  show),  together  with  Mary  Hatcher  and  Danny 
Scholl.  It  excited  no  one.  The  lyrics  were  by  Johnny  Mercer. 


A  THE  HAPPY  TIME  dealt  with  a  French  Canadian  family  in  the 
Twenties.  Above  are  Johnny  Stewart,  Leora  Dana,  and  Claude 
Dauphin  The  play  was  based  on  a  book  by  Robert  Fontaine 


•4  THE  RAT  RACE  was  staged  and  written  by  Garson  Kanin,  with  a 
east  that  included  Dennie  Moore  and  Betty  Field  (/ef>),  and 
Barry  Nelson,  Joseph  Sweeney,  Doro  Merande,  and  Rex  Williams. 
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Membership:  Approximately  8,000.  President,  Mrs. 
Hermann  G.  Place;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gray 
McW.  Bryan;  Corresponding  Secretary.  Mrs.  John 
D.  Beals,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Randolph  C.  Harri- 
son. Headquarters:  15  East  58  St.,  New  York  22, 
N.Y. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  founded  in 
1890  to  unite  women's  clubs  and  similar  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  philanthropy,  public  welfare,  moral 
values,  civics,  and  fine  arts.  International  member- 
ship: approximately  11,000,000  through  16,500 
clubs  in  the  United  States,  50  state  federations,  13 
national  organizations,  and  95  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions in  32  foreign  countries.  President,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Blair  Buck;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Earl  B. 
Shoesmith;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Fuller. 
Headquarters:  1734  N  St.,  NW,  Washington  6, 
D.C.  The  1950  convention  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  29-June  3. 

Geological  Society  in  America,  The,  founded  in  1888 
for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  geology  in 
North  America.  Membership:  1,247  Fellows,  363 
Members,  and  36  Correspondents.  President,  Ches- 
ter R.  Longwell;  Secretary,  II.  R.  Aldnch;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Edward  Hoftmeister.  Headquarters-  419 
West  117th  St.,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Pcnrosc  Medal 
to  Wendell  P.  Woodnng;  Arthur  L.  Day  Medal  to 
Maunce  Ewmg.  A  meeting  was  held  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  Nov.  10-12,  1949. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  founded 
in  1912  to  help  girls  develop  into  good  citizens 
through  guided  work  and  play  in  small  groups 
with  girls  of  their  own  ages  and  interests.  The  or- 
ganization is  non-sectarian  and  non-political,  and 
is  open  to  girls  of  all  races  and  creeds  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  17.  The  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  is  a  member  with  28  foreign  countries  of  the 
World  Association  of  Girl  Guides  and  Girl  Scouts. 
Membership:  1,436,529  (446,163  Brownies;  611,- 
622  Intermediate  Girl  Scouts,  54,348  Senior  Serv- 
ice Scouts;  323,331  adult  troop  leaders,  associate 
girl  scouts,  etc.).  President,  Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Fer- 
guson; Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Dr. 
Mary  11.  S.  Hayes,  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Nathan  Motley; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Amory  Hough  ton.  Headquarters: 
155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  In  Tuly  and 
August,  1949,  the  organization  sponsored  an  en- 
campment near  Muskegon,  Mich.,  of  Girl  Guides 
and  Girl  Scouts  from  14  Western  Hemisphere 
countries. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1902  to  provide  employment,  training,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  opportunities  for  personal  growth  for  the 
handicapped  and  disabled  through  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  Goodwill  Industries. 
Membership:  95  member  and  3  nonmember  units 
in  the  United  States;  5  Canadian  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries. President,  James  T.  Buckley;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Robert  E.  Watkins;  Treasurer,  W.  J.  Elliott; 
Executive  Secretary,  P.  J.  Trevethan.  Headquar- 
ters: 744  North  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

Grolier  Club,  The,  founded  in  1884  for  literary 
study  and  promotion  of  the  arts  pertaining  to  the 
production  of  books.  Membership:  482.  President, 
Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  LeRoy  E.  Kim- 
ball;  Secretary,  G.  Franklin  Ludington.  Headquar- 
ters: 47  East  60th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Curator 
and  Librarian:  George  L.  McKay.  The  Club  held 
5  exhibitions  in  1949  and  published  Henry  W. 
Kent's  What  I  am  Pleased  to  Call  my  Education. 

Hodassoh  (The  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  Inc.),  founded  in  1912  to  foster  Zionist 
ideals  in  America  and  conduct  hospitalization,  pub- 
lic health,  child  welfare,  land  reclamation,  and 


youth  refugee  work  in  Palestine.  It  is  the  official 
American  representative  of  the  Youth  Aliyah  move- 
ment. Membership  270,000.  President,  Mrs.  Samuel 
W.  Halprin;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Abraham  Tulin;  Na- 
tional Secretary,  Mrs.  Elliot  F.  Glassbere;  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Jeannette  N.  Liebel.  Headquarters: 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 

Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  is  an 
endowed  educational  institution.  It  includes  a  re- 
search library,  specializing  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature  and  history,  a  free  public  museum, 
an  art  gallery,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  In  1919 
the  institution  was  deeded  to  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  qual- 
ified persons.  In  1928  the  exhibitions  were  opened 
to  the  public.  Nearly  70  volumes  of  studies  have 
been  published  by  the  library.  Address:  San  Ma- 
rino, Calif. 

Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  The,  founded 
in  1932  for  the  teaching  of  fundamental  economics 
and  social  philosophy,  is  a  non-profit  institution 
chartered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  There  are  20  Extensions  of  the  School  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  4  in  Canada.  Honorary  President,  John 
Dewey;  President,  John  C.  Lincoln;  Director,  Rob- 
ert Clancy.  Headquarters:  50  E.  69th  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y.  The  1949  conference  was  held  in 
New  York  July  22-24.  Publications:  Teachers  Man- 
uals; Henry  George  News  (monthly). 

Hispanic  Society  of  America,  The,  founded  in  1904, 
is  an  educational  institution  designed  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  ana  Portuguese  lan- 
guages, literatures,  and  history.  The  society  main- 
tains a  free  public  library  and  a  museum  and  has 
issued  about  600  volumes  relating  to  Spanish  art, 
history,  and  literature.  Membership  is  honorary  and 
limited  to  100  members  and  300  corresponding 
members.  President,  Archer  M.  Huntington;  Secre- 
tary, Benjamin  A.  Morton.  Headquarters:  Broad- 
way, between  155th  and  156th  Sts.,  New  York  32, 
N.Y. 

Holy  Name  Society,  founded  in  1274,  as  a  world- 
wide confraternity  of  Catholic  men  to  promote  spir- 
ituality and  foster  devotion  to  the  Holy  Name  of 
God.  Membership:  3,500,000.  National  Director, 
Very  Rev.  H.  C.  Graham,  O.P.  National  Headquar- 
ters: 141  East  65th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Home  and  School  Library  Association,  Inc.,  The, 
founded  in  1938,  incorporated  in  1940,  is  a  non- 
profit, educational  body  for  the  distribution  of  good 
books  to  rural  and  mountain  schools.  Membership: 
5  officers.  Executive  Secretary,  Paul  T.  Hines;  Treas- 
urer, Hon.  Leer  Buckley.  Headquarters:  114 
Church  St.,  Lexington  S4,  Ky.  The  annual  meeting 
is  held  the  first  Monday  in  April  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Imperial  Institute,  founded  in  1887,  to  assist  the 
development  of  the  British  Empire  through  educa- 
tional publicity  about  the  countries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (excluding  the  United  Kingdom).  For 
this  purpose  the  Institute  maintains  extensive  gal- 
leries exhibiting  products  from  overseas  against  a 
background  of  dioramas,  relief  maps,  etc.  There  is 
also  an  extensive  library  and  a  cinema.  Director, 
Sir  Harry  Lindsay;  General  Secretary,  J.  A.  Nelson. 
Headquarters:  Imperial  Institute  Road,  London, 
S.W.7. 

Industrial  Research  Institute,  Inc.,  was  organized  in 
1938  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  incorporated  in  1945.  It  seeks  to  pro- 
mote high  standards  in  industrial  research,  and  to 
increase  the  understanding  thereof.  Membership: 
111  companies.  President,  J.  H.  Schaefer;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C.  G.  Worthington.  Headquarters: 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Canadian,  founded 
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in  1928,  is  an  unofficial,  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  promote  and  facilitate  the  study  of 
international  affairs  and  those  domestic  issues  re- 
lated to  the  world  scene.  The  Institute  has  a  wide 
program  of  public  education  and  research,  organ- 
izes regional,  national,  and  international  confer- 
ences; maintains  a  free  library  and  information 
service;  publishes  Contemporary  Affairs  pamnhlets, 
International  Journal  (quarterly),  research  books, 
and  the  topical  Behind  the  Headlines  series  of  pam- 
phlets. Membership:  2,530.  President,  R.  M.  Fow- 
ler; National  Secretary,  Douglas  A.  MacLennan. 
Headquarters:  230  Bloor  St.,  West,  Toronto  5, 
Canada. 

Institute  of  International  Education,  founded  in  1919 
to  create  better  understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  through  the  medium  of  educational 
exchanges.  The  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  organization. 
More  than  1,200  students  and  specialists  were 
placed  by  the  Institute  on  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships in  over  300  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
the  academic  year  1949-50.  Cooperates  with  uni- 
versities and  private  organizations,  Government 
and  UNESCO  agencies,  corporations,  foundations, 
and  foreign  governments.  Arranges  lectures  in 
American  colleges  for  speakers  from  other  coun- 
tries. Publications:  (monthly)  News  Bulletin,  An- 
nual  Report,  Meet  the  U.S.A.  (handbook  for  for- 
eign students),  occasional  pamphlets  on  special  sub- 
jects, mimeographed  and  printed  information  on 
foreign  study.  President-Elect,  Kenneth  Holland; 
Acting  Director,  Donald  J.  Shank  (Vice  President). 
Headquarters:  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y.; 
Washington,  1530  P  St.,  NW;  Paris,  173  Boulevard 
St.  Germain. 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Pacific  Council,  founded 
in  1925,  is  an  unofficial  and  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion to  facilitate  the  scientific  study  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  area.  It  publishes  books  and  the  jour- 
nal Pacific  Affairs.  Membership:  12  autonomous  na- 
tional councils.  Chairman,  Huntington  Gilchrist; 
Secretary-General,  William  L.  Holland;  Chairman, 
Research  Committee,  Sir  George  Sansom.  Head- 
quarters: 1  East  54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  The 
next  I.P.R.  international  conference  will  be  held  in 
India  in  December,  1950. 

Institute  of  Public  Administration,  founded  in  1906 
to  improve  the  management  and  operation  of  Amer- 
ican government  first  through  scientific  study  of  ad- 
ministration and  secondly  through  dissemination 
of  the  results  of  such  study  to  public  officials  and 
citizens  generally.  Membership:  9  trustees;  8  per- 
manent professional  staff  members.  Chairman, 
Richard  S.  Childs;  President,  Luther  Gulick;  Treas- 
urer, Henry  Bruere;  Secretary,  Bruce  Smith.  Head- 
quarters: 684  Park  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

International  Association  of  Lions  Clubs,  The,  found- 
ed in  1917,  is  now  the  world's  largest  service  club 
organization.  Lions  Clubs  are  nonpolitical  and  non- 
sectarian  civic  organizations  composed  of  repre- 
sentative business  and  professional  men  interested 
in  the  development  of  their  community.  Member- 
ship (by  invitation):  7,700  Lions  Clubs  with  410,- 
000  members  in  26  countries.  Activities  include: 
Agriculture,  Boys  and  Girls,  Citizenship  and  Pa- 
triotism, Civic  Improvement,  Community  Better- 
ment, Education,  Health  and  Welfare,  Safety,  Sight 
Conservation  and  the  Blind,  and  United  Nations. 
President,  Walter  C.  Fisher,  Queenston,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada; Secretary  General,  Melvin  Jones.  Headquar- 
ters: 332  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  14,  111.  The 
1950  Convention  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
July  16-20. 

International  City  Managers'  Association,  founded  in 
1914  to  increase  the  proficiency  of  city  managers 


and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  general.  Membership:  Approximately 
1,200.  President,  John  H.  Ames;  Director,  Clarence 
E.  Ridley.  Headquarters:  1313  East  60th  St.,  Chi- 
cago 37,  111.  A  meeting  was  held  Dec.  4-8,  1949,  in 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

International  College  of  Surgoons,  founded  in  1935 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  create  a  common  bond 
among  the  surgeons  of  all  nations  and  to  promote 
the  highest  standards  in  surgery  throughout  the 
world  without  regard  to  nationality,  creed  or  color. 
Membership:  6,000.  President,  Dr.  Francisco  Gra- 
na,  Lima,  Peru;  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Max  Tho- 
rek,  850  W.  Irving  Park  Rd.,  Chicago  13,  111.  Head- 
quarters: 1516  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  The 
1950  international  assembly  will  be  held  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

International  Congrats  of  Americanists,  founded  in 
1875  to  promote  research  in  the  anthropology,  ge- 
ography, and  history  of  the  New  World;  to  bring 
about  intercourse  and  cooperation  between  stu- 
dents in  these  subjects.  Biennial  Congresses  are 
held  alternately  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Officers 
until  1952:  President,  A.  L.  Kroeber;  Secretary 
General,  A.  V.  Kidder;  Treasurer,  Wendell  G.  Ben- 
nett. The  29th  Congress  was  held  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City,  Sept.  5-12, 
1949.  The  30th  Congress  will  be  held  in  London, 
in  1952.  Address  correspondence  to  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, 14  East  71  St.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

International  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  founded  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1930, 
to  promote  friendly  relations  among  the  business 
and  professional  women  of  all  countries,  to  secure 
combined  action  by  them,  and  to  work  for  high 
business  and  professional  standards  of  service.  In- 
ternational President  (U.S.A.),  Sally  Butler;  Treas- 
urer (U.S.A.),  Mrs.  Isabelle  Claridge  Taylor:  Sec- 
retary (Oslo,  Norway),  Bergliot  Lie.  Headquar- 
ters: Biltmore  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y. 

International  Order  of  The  King's  Daughters  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  founded  in  1866  for  "the  development  of  spir- 
itual life  and  stimulation  of  Christian  activities." 
Membership:  Approximately  55,000.  President, 
Mrs.  Frederic  Bond;  Executive  Secretary  and  Edi- 
tor of  Silver  Cross,  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Lopez.  Head- 
quarters: 144  East  37th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  An 
educational  program  is  conducted  at  the  Chautau- 
qua  Institute,  Chautauqua,  N.Y.  for  scholarship 
students.  The  General  Convention  will  be  held  in 
1950  at  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

International  Peasant  Union,  founded  in  1947  for 
the  liberation  of  the  countries  of  southeastern  Eu- 
rope and  organization  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
world.  Membership:  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Serbia,  Slovakia,  and  Albania  (pending). 
Central  Committee:  George  M.  Dimitrov  (Secre- 
tary General),  Vladko  Macek,  Josef  Cerny,  Johan- 
nes Sikkar,  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk  (President),  Gri- 
gore  N.  Buzesti,  Milan  Gavrilovic,  and  Fedor  Hod- 
za.  Headquarters:  Victor  Building:  724  Ninth  St., 
NW,  Washington  1,  D.C. 

International  P.E.N.  Club,  The,  founded  in  1921,  is 
a  world  association  of  writers,  editors,  and  transla- 
tors in  all  branches  and  classes  of  literature.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  promote  friendship  between  men  of  let- 
ters in  all  countries  in  the  interests  of  literature, 
freedom  of  expression,  and  international  good  will. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  state  or  party  politics. 
Membership:  Approximately  6,000.  International 
President,  Benedetto  Croce;  International  Secre- 
tary. Hermon  Ould.  Headquarters:  62  Glebe  Place, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W.3,  England.  The  1950  con- 
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gress  was  scheduled  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

International  Rescue,  Inc.  (formerly  International 
Rescue  and  Relief  Committee,  Inc.),  founded  in 
1933  to  aid  antitotalitarian  refugees.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  rescue  of  refugees  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  on  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
these  people.  The  projects  include  a  children's 
home,  a  recuperation  center  for  concentration  camp 
victims,  and  a  hospitalization  program.  IR  was  a 
member  agency  of  the  National  War  Fund  and 
now  administers  programs  for  the  International 
Refugee  Organization.  Chairman,  L.  Rollings  worth 
Wood;  Treasurer,  David  F.  Seiferheld;  Executive 
Secretary,  Sheba  Strunsky.  Headquarters:  103  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Izaok  Walton  League  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1922,  is  a  national  conservation  organization 
equipped  to  deal  with  natural  resource  manage- 
ment within  local,  state,  and  national  boundaries. 
It  cooperates  with  government  agencies  when  its 
attitude  is  sympathetic  and  fights  them  when  it 
feels  their  actions  are  ill-advised  or  influenced  by 
political  considerations.  Publication:  Outdoor 
America.  Membership:  Approximately  500  chap- 
ters. President,  Walter  Frye;  Executive  Director, 
William  Voigt,  Jr.  Headquarters:  31  North  State 
St..  Chicago  2,  fll.  The  annual  convention  will  be 
held  Mar.  23-25,  1950,  at  Des  Momes,  la. 

Kiwanis  International,  founded  in  1915,  is  an  or- 
ganization of  business  and  professional  leaders  ded- 
icated to  youth  and  community  service  in  more 
than  3,000  communities  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Yukon  Territory. 
Membership:  Approximately  200,000.  President, 
J.  Hugh  Jackson,  Treasurer,  Lee  F.  Campbell;  Sec- 
retary, O.  E.  Peterson.  Headquarters:  520  N.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111.  The  1950  International 
Convention  will  be  held  May  7-11  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  founded  in  1864,  is  a  fraternal 
organization  whose  activities  embrace  philanthrop- 
ic work  of  various  kinds.  A  number  of  subsidiary 
bodies  include  the  Pythian  Sisters  and  the  Sunshine 
Cirls.  These  junior  bodies  foster  the  moral  welfare 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21.  The  Dra- 
matic Order  Knights  of  Khorassan  is  the  "play- 
ground" of  the  order.  A  military  department  em- 
phasizes the  pa tn otic  duty  of  Pythians.  Member- 
ship: 300,000  Supreme  Chancellor,  Fred  Ratliff; 
Supreme  Secretary,  Melvin  M.  Ewen.  Headquar- 
ters: 1054  Midland  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis  1, 
Minn. 

League  of  Composers,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1923  to 
promote  contemporary  music  and  help  living  com- 
posers by  giving  concerts  and  broadcasts  and  spon- 
soring records  and  publications.  Chairman,  Board 
of  Directors,  Aaron  Copland;  Chairman,  Interna- 
tional Committee,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Reis;  Chairman, 
Program  Committee,  Robert  Ward;  Executive  Di- 
rector, Richard  F.  Goldman.  Headquarters:  113 
West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

League  off  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.,  founded  in 
1920  to  encourage  the  responsible  participation  of 
citizens  in  government.  Membership:  89,000.  Pres- 
ident, Anna  Lord  Strauss;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford L.  Patton;  Secretary,  Mrs.  James  G.  Scarbor- 
ough. Headquarters:  726  Jackson  Place,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.C.  The  biennial  convention  will  be  held 
in  April,  1950,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Library  Association,  The,  founded  in  1877  to  pro- 
mote better  administration  of  libraries,  unite  all 
persons  engaged  or  interested  in  library  work,  hold 
examinations  in  librarianship.  and  maintain  a  reg- 
ister of  qualified  persons  (fellows  and  associates). 
Membership:  9,500.  President,  H.R.H.  The  Duke 
of  Edinburgh;  Honorary  Secretary,  L.  R.  McCol- 


vin;  Honorary  Treasurer,  Raymond  Irwin;  Secre- 
tary, P.  S.  J.  Welsford.  Headquarters:  Chaucer 
House,  Malet  Place,  London,  W.C.I,  England.  The 
Library  Association  Record  is  published  monthly. 
The  national  meeting  will  be  held  Sept.  19-22, 
1950,  in  London,  England. 

Linguistic  Society  of  America,  founded  in  1925  to 
advance  the  scientific  study  of  language.  Member- 
ship: 730  individuals,  300  libraries.  President,  Mur- 
ray B.  Emeneau;  Vice  President,  Zellig  Harris;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, J.  M.  Cowan.  Headquarters:  c/o 
Secretary,  Morrill  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  founded  in  1888,  is  a  fra- 
ternity which  strives  to  unite  mankind  and  elevate 
society  through  the  application  of  lofty  principles 
to  dailv  life.  Membership:  1,014,651.  Director 
General,  Malcolm  R.  Giles,  Supreme  Secretary, 
George  Eubank.  Headquarters:  Mooseheart,  111. 

Luther  League  of  America,  founded  in  1895,  is  the 
official  youth  organization  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  banding 
young  people  together  in  fellowship,  worship,  serv- 
ice and  education;  to  train  them  tor  adult  leader- 
ship in  the  church.  Membership:  31,000.  President, 
Roy  Henrickson;  Secretary,  Ruth  Greve;  Treasurer, 
Howard  Turkheimer;  Executive  Secretary,  Rev. 
Joseph  W.  Frease.  Headquarters:  1228  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia  8,  Pa.  A  National  Convention  will  be 
held  in  the  summer  of  1951. 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  founded  in  1888  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  for  the  promotion  of  biologi- 
cal research  including  biochemistry,  biophysics, 
and  radiobiology.  Courses  of  graduate  level  are  of- 
fered in  Embryology,  General  Physiology,  Marine 
Botany,  and  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Membership: 
470.  Director,  Charles  Packard;  Treasurer,  D.  M. 
Brodie;  Clerk,  O.  C.  Glaser.  Headquarters:  Woods 
Hole,  Mass. 

Mathematical  Association  of  America,  founded  in 
1916  to  hold  meetings  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  dealing  with  mathematics  at  the 
collegiate  level,  and  to  publish  books  and  a  periodi- 
cal dealing  with  such  mathematics.  Membership: 
3,800.  President,  R.  E.  Langer;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, H.  M.  Gehman.  Headquarters:  University  of 
Buffalo,  Buffalo  14,  N.Y.  The  33d  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
Dec.  30,  1949;  the  34th  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla., 
Dec.  30,  1950. 

Mediaeval  Academy  of  America,  founded  in  1925 
to  conduct,  encourage,  and  support  research  publi- 
cation and  instruction  in  mediaeval  record,  lan- 
guages, literature,  arts,  archaeology,  history,  phi- 
losophy, science,  and  all  other  aspects  of  mediaeval 
civilization.  Membership:  1,100.  President,  F.  N. 
Robinson;  Executive  Secretary,  Charles  R.  D.  Mil- 
ler. Headquarters:  1430  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge 38,  Mass.  Speculum,  the  journal  of  the 
Academy,  is  published  quarterly.  The  25th  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  Apr.  14-15,  1950,  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The,  founded  in  1870 
for  the  purpose  of  "establishing  and  maintaining  in 
the  City  of  New  York  a  Museum  and  library  of  art, 
.  .  .  encouraging  and  developing  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  furnishing  popular  instruc- 
tion." Membership:  7,630.  President,  Roland  L. 
Redmond;  Secretary,  Dudley  T.  Easby,  Jr.;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Kenneth  Loughry;  Director,  Francis  Henry 
Taylor.  Headquarters:  Fifth  Ave.  and  82nd  St., 
New  York  28,  N.Y.  The  museum  collections  cover 
a  period  of  some  5,000  years,  representing  the  arts 
of  the  Ancient  World,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  Eu- 
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rope,  and  the  United  States.  Permanent  displays 
are  supplemented  by  changing  special  exhibitions 
including  loans  from  important  collections  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Middle  Ea»t  Institute,  The,  founded  in  1946  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  among  the  American  peo- 
ple an  interest  in,  ana  more  complete  understand- 
ing of,  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  by  means 
of  conferences,  publications,  research,  ana  teach- 
ing. The  Institute  maintains  a  graduate  fellowship 
program  in  which  the  facilities  for  training  are  ar- 
ranged in  collaboration  with  the  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  and  other  accredited 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Membership:  ap- 
proximately 340.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  George 
Camp  Keiser;  Director,  Moore  Gates;  Editor  of  The 
Middle  East  Journal,  Harvey  P.  Hall;  Executive 
Secretary,  John  E.  Marsh.  Headquarters:  1830 
Nineteenth  St.,  NW,  Washington  9,  D.C. 

Mineralogicol  Society  of  America,  founded  in  1916 
to  advance  the  study  of  mineralogy,  crystallogra- 
phy, and  allied  sciences.  Membership:  1,042  mem- 
bers, 630  subscribers.  President,  George  Tunell; 
Secretary.  C.  S.  Hurlbut,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Earl  Inger- 
son.  Headquarters:  Harvard  University,  Cambridge 
38,  Mass.  The  1949  Roebling  Medal  was  awarded 
to  H.  E.  Merwin. 

Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  founded 
in  1883  for  the  advancement  of  research  in  mod- 
ern languages  and  their  literatures.  Membership: 
About  6,500.  President,  S.  G.  Morley;  Executive 
Secretary,  William  R.  Parker.  Headquarters:  100 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  3,  N.Y.  An- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  in  New 'York,  Dec.  27- 
29,  1950. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  The,  founded  in  1870, 
in  order  to  acquire,  preserve,  and  display  great 
works  of  art  and  to  give  education  in  the  arts.  It 
covers  the  fields  of  Asiatic,  Near  Eastern,  Islamic, 
Greek  and  Roman,  and  Egyptian  arts  as  well  as  the 
Decorative  Arts  of  Europe,  prints  and  drawings, 
and  paintings  both  European  and  American.  It  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  educational  program  and  has 
a  flourishing  school  for  creative  artists.  It  brings  out 
numerous  publications  in  addition  to  its  regular 
Bulletin.  President  of  corporation,  Edward  J. 
Holmes;  Director,  G.  H.  Ecfeell. 

National  Aeronautic  Association,  founded  in  1905  as 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  it  assumed  its  present 
name  in  1922.  NAA  works  through  local  chapters 
to  distribute  information  about  aviation  and  give 
effective  national  expression  to  community  views 
on  aviation  policy.  President,  Louis  E.  Leverone; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  William  E.  Brown;  Treasurer,  Hor- 
ace P.  Bromfield;  Executive  Vice  President,  R.  M. 
Phelps.  Headquarters:  1025  Connecticut  Ave.. 
Washington  6,  D.C.  NAA's  annual  convention  will 
be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  10-13,  1950. 

National  Association  for  me  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  founded  in  1909  to  safeguard  the  political, 
civiX  and  legal  rights  of  colored  citizens  and  se- 
cure for  them  equality  of  opportunity.  Membership 
550,000.  President,  Arthur  B.  Spingarn;  Secretary, 
Walter  White  (on  leave);  Acting  Secretary,  Roy 
Wilkins;  Chairman  of  Board,  Louis  T.  Wright. 
Headquarters:  20  West  40th  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.Y.  Spingarn  Medal  to  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  The 
41st  annual  conference  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  June,  1950. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  founded  in 
1895  to  foster  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  improve  relations  between 
employers  and  employees.  Membership:  Approxi- 
mately 16,500.  President  (1950),  Claude  A.  Put- 
nam; Managing  Director,  Earl  Bunting;  Secretary, 


Noel  Sargent;  Treasurer,  Kenneth  R.  Miller.  Head- 
quarters: 14  West  49th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y.  The 
national  Congress  of  American  Industry  is  held  an- 
nually in  December. 

National  Association  of  Postmasters  of  U.S.,  char- 
tered under  laws  of  Illinois  in  1935  and  organized 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  postmasters  and  to  coop- 
erate with  the  post  office  department  in  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  of  service  to  the  public.  Mem- 
bership: over  35,000  in  48  State  Chapters  and 
chapters  in  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam, 
Samoa  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Publication:  Post- 
masters Gazette.  President,  Burris  C.  Jackson;  Na- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer,  Frank  J.  Horak;  Editor, 
Dan  L.  Gibson.  Headquarters:  1111  Seventeenth 
St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  Audubon  Society,  founded  in  1905  to 
arouse  public  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  value  and  need  of  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
plants,  and  wildlife;  their  interdependence  and  the 
relation  of  their  treatment  and  use  to  human  wel- 
fare; to  assist  in  creating  an  enlightened  citizenry 
demanding  furtherance  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  Membership:  about  50,000.  Some  400,- 
000  junior  club  members  enroll  annually.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Ludlow  Griscom;  President, 
John  H.  Baker;  Secretary,  G.  Lister  Carlisle;  Treas- 
urer, Guy  Emerson.  Headquarters:  1000  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  28,  N  Y.  The  1950  annual  conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  the  3d 
Tuesday  in  October. 

Notional  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  Inc., 
founded  in  1909,  is  an  independent  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  express  public  reaction  to  and  public 
responsibility  concerning  the  motion  picture.  It 
provides  organizations  and  individuals  with  ad- 
vance information  about  pictures.  It  offers  a  con- 
structive program  for  the  study,  support,  and  best 
use  of  the  motion  picture.  It  is  opposed  to  all  forms 
of  censorship.  President,  Quincy  Howe;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Hitchcock;  Treasurer,  Henry  Hart. 
Headquarters:  31  Union  Square  West,  New  York 
3,  N.Y.  The  41st  conference  of  the  National  Board 
of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  N.Y.,  in  March,  1950. 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  found- 
ed in  1920  to  encourage,  in  the  broadest  and  most 
liberal  manner,  investigation,  research  and  discov- 
ery, and  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind.  In  particular,  it  contributes  to 
exact  and  impartial  investigation  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  industrial  science,  and  to  this 
end  cooperates  with  governments,  universities, 
learned  societies,  and  individuals.  Membership: 
33  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Research 
Director,  Arthur  F.  Burns;  Executive  Director,  Wil- 
liam J.  Carson:  Chairman,  C.  Remold  Noyes;  Presi- 
dent, Harry  W.  Laidler;  Treasurer,  George  B.  Rob- 
erts. Headquarters:  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.Y. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  founded  in 
1919  for  the  purpose  of  "unifying,  coordinating, 
and  organizing  the  Catholic  people  of  the  United 
States  in  works  of  education,  social  welfare,  immi- 
grant aid,  and  other  activities."  Membership:  178 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  U.S.A.,  7,500  affil- 
iated societies.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Most  Rev. 
John  T.  McNicholas;  Treasurer,  Most  Rev.  John 
M.  Gannon;  Secretary,  Most  Rev.  John  F.  Noll. 
Headquarters:  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington  5,  D.C. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  founded  in  1904 
(incorporated  1907)  to  protect  children  from  em- 
ployment under  conditions  prejudicial  to  their 
health,  education  or  welfare;  to  improve  the  educa- 
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nal  opportunities 
youth.  Membership:  16,000.  Chairman,  Eduard  C. 
Lindeman:  Treasurer,  Robert  Faig.  Headquarters: 
419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  A  Conference 
will  be  held  on  Apr.  12,  1950  at  the  Hotel  Roose- 
velt, New  York,  N.Y.,  and  a  meeting  held  during 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  on  Apr.  25,  1950. 

National  Civil  Service  League,  founded  in  1881  to 
encourage  the  adoption  in  government  of  a  modern 
personnel  system  based  on  merit,  and  the  exclusion 
of  partisan  control  of  public  employment.  Member- 
ship: Approximately  3,000.  President,  Nicholas 
Kelley;  Treasurer,  Ogden  H.  Hammond;  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  Robert  L.  Johnson;  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee,  Winston  Paul;  Executive  Di- 
rector, James  R.  Watson.  Headquarters:  120  East 
29th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

National  Committee  for  Free  Europe,  Inc.,  organized 
in  1949,  is  a  nonprofit  organization  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  (a)  To  help  non-Fascist  and  non- 
Communist  leaders  who  have  fled  to  the  United 
States  from  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  to 
maintain  themselves  in  useful  occupations  during 
their  enforced  stay  in  the  United  States;  and  to 
come  to  know  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
understand  their  spirit  and  aims;  (b)  to  assist  these 
leaders  in  maintaining  contact  with  their  fellow  cit- 
izens in  other  lands  and  in  keeping  alive  among 
them  the  ideals  of  individual  and  national  freedom; 
(c)  To  make  available  facilities  whereby  these 
leaders  can  contribute  to  the  cause  and  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  under  law.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Joseph  C.  Grew;  President,  DeWitt  C. 
Poole;  Vice  President  and  Secretary,  Frederic  R. 
Dolbearc,  Treasurer,  Frank  Altschul;  Chairman, 
Executive  Committee,  Allen  W.  Dulles.  Headquar- 
ters: 350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc., 
founded  in  1928  to  promote  justice  and  under- 
standing among  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews, 
and  to  analyse,  moderate,  and  finally  eliminate  in- 
tergroup  prejudices.  Membership:  80,000.  Presi- 
dent, Everett  R.  Clincliy;  Treasurer.  H.  J.  Osborne. 
Headquarters:  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.Y. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  founded  in  1922 
to  coordinate  in  a  common  voluntary  council  all 
existing  Catholic  men's  organizations;  to  serve  as  a 
medium  for  the  dissemination  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation, to  promote  understanding  and  action  for 
the  common  good.  Membership:  3,000  societies. 
President,  Emmet  A.  Blaes;  Treasurer,  James  H. 
McCaffrey;  Executive  Secretary,  James  S.  Mitchell. 
Headquarters:  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  A  meeting  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Apr.  16-20,  1950. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  founded 
in  1928,  functions  as  a  conference  body  speaking 
for  farmer  cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing 
associations.  Membership:  114  associations  with  a 
fanner  membership  of  approximately  3,800,000. 
President,  A.  J,  McFadden,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  John  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Freda 
B.  Couch.  Headquarters:  744  Jackson  Place,  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  founded  in 
1893,  has  a  program  of  education  and  service,  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  maintains  homes  for  the  shel- 
ter and  rehabilitation  of  unattached  Jewish  women 
in  Athens  and  Paris;  offers  welfare  work  scholar- 
ships at  American  universities  to  qualified  Jewish 
women  who  will  return  to  their  communities  to  do 
social  reconstruction  work;  serves  the  varied  im- 
migrant needs  in  the  United  States;  and  supports 


the  School  of  Education  of  the  Hebrew  University, 
Jerusalem.  Membership:  85,000.  National  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel;  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee,  Mrs.  Bernard  Heineman;  Executive 
Director,  Mrs.  Essie  Elfenbein.  Headquarters: 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 

Notional  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions formed  as  a  national  committee  in  1866.  The 
first  local  organization  was  formed  in  London  in 
1844  (in  the  U.S.A.  in  1851),  for  the  physical, 
mental,  social,  moral,  and  religious  education  of 
youth.  Local  Y.M.C.A.'s  enrolled  2,625,576  indi- 
vidual members.  By  Aug.  31,  1949.  the  American 
Y.M.C.A/S  had  raised  $5,599,165  of  an  $8,650,000 
World  Youth  Fund  for  restoration  of  buildings  and 
equipment  and  strengthening  of  Associations  in 
war-ravaged  countries  around  the  world. 

The  National  Youth  and  Government  Program, 
first  held  in  1936,  was  carried  on  during  1949,  in 
22  States.  The  first  National  Conference  of  Boy 
Governors  was  held  in  June,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
President,  Eugene  R.  McCarthy;  General  Secre- 
tary, Eugene  E.  Barnett.  Headquarters.  291  Broad- 
way, New  York  7,  N.Y. 

Notional  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
founded  in  1857  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
teaching  profession,  promote  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, and  foster  the  education  of  all  the  people. 
Membership:  426,983.  President,  Andrew  D.  Holt. 
Headquarters:  1201  16th  St.,  NW,  Washington  6, 
D.C.  A  meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July 
3-7,  1950. 

National  Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1935  to  advance  the  industrial  use  of  American 
farm  products  through  applied  science.  The  Coun- 
cil is  educational,  nonprofit,  and  nonpolitical.  Mem- 
bership: Over  4,000.  President,  Wheeler  McMillen; 
Assistant  to  President  and  Treasurer,  John  W.  Tick- 
nor.  Headquarters:  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1, 
N.Y.  The  15th  annual  chemurgic  conference  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1, 
1950. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1919  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  all  professions  and  businesses 
and  prepare  members  for  leadership.  Membership: 
150,000.  President,  K.  Frances  Scott,  M.D.;  Exec- 
utive Director,  Olive  H.  Huston.  Headquarters: 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.Y.  The  next  bi- 
ennial convention  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  July  3-7,  1950. 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  The, 
founded  in  1938  to  direct  and  unify  the  fight 
against  infantile  paralysis.  Activities  include  re- 
search, education,  epidemic  aid,  and  medical  care. 
Grants  are  made  to  institutions,  and  scholarships 
and  fellowships  are  offered.  Membership:  2,819 
chapters.  President,  Basil  O'Connor;  Vice  President 
and  Secretary,  William  F.  Snyder;  Treasurer,  How- 
ard W.  Dayton.  Headquarters:  120  Broadway, 
New  York  5,  N.Y. 

National  Fraternal  Congress  of  America,  founded  in 
1886  to  unite  all  fraternal  benefit  societies  of  Amer- 
ica for  mutual  improvement  and  concerted  action. 
Membership:  108  societies.  President,  Geo.  G.  Per- 
rin;  Vice  President,  John  P.  Stock.  Headquarters: 
35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111.  The  1950  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  in 
September. 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  established  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1937,  to  assemble  and  maintain  a  national 
collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  the  graphic 
arts,  representative  of  the  best  in  the  artistic  heri- 
tage of  America  and  Europe.  The  building,  was 
constructed  with  funds  given  for  the  purpose  by 
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Andrew  W.  Mellon.  The  Gallery's  collections  of 
more  than  16,000  works  of  art  represent  the  Mel- 
lon, Kress,  Widener,  Chester  Dale,  Rosenwald  Col- 
lections, etc.  Frequent  temporary  exhibits  are  held. 
Publications  include  Masterpieces  of  Painting  from 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Director:  David  E. 
Finley.  Headquarters:  The  Mall,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

National  Geographic  Society,  The,  founded  in  1888 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowl- 
edge. Membership:  1,865,000.  President  and  Edi- 
tor, Gilbert  Grosvenor;  Vice  President  and  Associ- 
ate Editor,  John  Oliver  La  Gorce;  Secretary,  Thom- 
as W.  McKnew;  Treasurer,  Robert  V.  Fleming. 
Headquarters:  1146  Sixteenth  St.,  NW,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.C.  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  is 
the  official  publication  of  the  Society. 

National  Orange,  The  (Patrons  of  Husbandry),  found- 
ed in  1867  for  the  educational,  social,  economic, 
and  legislative  advancement  of  agriculture.  Mem- 
bership: About  850,000.  Master,  Albert  S.  Goss; 
Lecturer,  Edward  F.  Holter;  Secretary,  Harry  A. 
Caton.  Headquarters:  National  Grange  Building, 
744  Jackson  Place,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  Health  Council,  Inc.,  founded  in  1921,  is 
a  conference  body  of  30  national  voluntary  and  of- 
ficial organizations  promoting  health  in  the  United 
States.  Encourages  joint  planning  and  action  at  na- 
tional level  and  through  state  and  local  health 
councils;  promotes  coordination  of  voluntary  and 
governmental  health  efforts;  assists  in  development 
of  adequate  official  health  services  in  each  commu- 
nity; maintains  library  and  other  common  services 
for  many  of  its  member  agencies.  President,  Philip 
R.  Mather;  Treasurer,  Haven  Emerson,  M.D.;  Sec- 
retary, James  E.  Perkins,  M.D.;  Executive  Director, 
Thomas  D.  Dublin,  M.D.  Headquarters:  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Heart  Institute,  established  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1948,  to  conduct,  support,  and  foster  re- 
search and  training  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  cir- 
culation and  to  aid  the  States  in  the  development  of 
community  programs  for  the  control  of  these  di- 
seases. The  Institute,  one  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  is  the  focal  point  of  leadership  and  co- 
ordination for  the  total  heart  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Director:  C.  J.  Van  Slyke,  M.D. 
Headquarters:  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Bcthesda  14,  Md. 

Notional  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1916,  is  an  independent  and  nonprofit  research 
institution  in  the  field  of  industrial  economics.  It  is 
supported  by  business  organizations,  labor  unions, 
government  agencies,  trade  associations,  libraries, 
colleges  and  universities.  Membership:  Approxi- 
mately 3,000.  President,  John  S.  Sinclair;  Secretary, 
Clyde  L.  Rogers.  Headquarters:  247  Park  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.Y.  Meetings  are  held  each  month 
except  during  the  summer. 

Notional  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  founded  in  1918, 
is  a  nonprofit  bureau  working  to  improve  standards 
in  national  and  international  philanthropy.  Some 
600  agencies  are  investigated  annually.  The  Bureau 
reports  state  whether  or  not  11  standards  which  it 
considers  essential  are  conformed  to.  Members  eli- 
gible for  confidential  reports  include  individuals, 
corporations,  chambers  or  commerce,  some  650  lo- 
cal community  chests  and  councils  and  40  founda- 
tions. The  Givers  Guide  to  National  Philanthropy 
is  published  annually,  and  members  receive  period- 
ic newsletters.  President,  Paul  L.  Feiss;  Secretary, 
Craig  R.  Smith;  Treasurer.  Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr. 
Headquarters:  205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y. 

Notional  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  founded  in 


1898  for  furtherance  of  the  interest  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  Membership:  250.  President, 
Douglas  Moore;  Secretary,  William  Rose  Benet; 
Treasurer,  Philip  James.  Headquarters:  633  West 
155th  St.,  New  York  32,  N.Y.  At  the  8th  Public 
Ceremonial  in  May,  1949,  given  jointly  with  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  15  $1,000 
Arts  and  Letters  grants  were  awarded. 

National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  founded  in 
1912  to  promote  research  in  the  social  sciences. 
Membership:  Limited  to  600,  not  including  honor- 
ary members.  President,  Clarence  G.  Michalis; 
Treasurer,  Lewis  Latham  Clarke;  Secretary,  Rosina 
Hahn.  Headquarters:  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
16,  N.Y. 

Notional  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  founded  in  1913, 
is  the  national  association  of  Jewish  Community 
Centers  and  YM-YWHA's  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Government-recognized  agency  for  serving  the 
religious,  welfare,  and  morale  needs  of  Jewish  serv- 
icemen and  women  at  some  500  military  posts  and 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals.  It  is  one  of  the 
6  agencies  of  the  new  USO.  Affiliated  with  JWB 
are  321  Jewish  Community  Centers,  which  are  the 
recipients  of  a  great  variety  of  technical,  education- 
al, and  Jewish  cultural  services  from  the  agency.  In 
keeping  with  its  aim  of  promoting  a  healthy,  pro- 
gressive Jewish  community  life,  JWB  is  the  sponsor 
of  the:  Jewish  Book  Council  of  America;  Jewish 
Music  Council;  American  Jewish  Historical  Socie- 
ty; National  Jewish  Youth  Conference;  and  the 
Jewish  Center  Lecture  and  Concert  Bureau.  Presi- 
dent, Frank  L.  Weil;  Executive  Director,  S.  D. 
Gershovitz;  Treasurer,  Joseph  H.  Cohen;  General 
Secretary  of  National  Council,  Louis  Kraft.  Head- 
quarters: 145  East  32nd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
The  1950  national  meeting  will  be  held  in  May,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Kindergarten  Association,  founded  in  1909 
to  arouse  interest  in  approved  kindergarten  educa- 
tion and  to  help  secure  the  establishment  of  classes, 
under  well  trained  teachers,  for  the  children  of  the 
whole  nation.  President,  Major  Bradley  Martin; 
Treasurer,  Eversley  Childs,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Roger  C.  Aldrich;  Executive  Secretary,  Bessie 
Locke;  Editor,  Florence  Jane  Ovens.  Headquar- 
ters: 8  West  40th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  The  an- 
nual meeting  is  held  in  January. 

National  Lawyers  Guild,  founded  in  1937,  is  a  bar 
association  seeking  to  make  the  law  a  living  and 
flexible  instrument  of  human  progress  and  justice. 
Membership:  Approximately  4,000.  President,  Clif- 
ford J.  Durr;  Executive  Secretary,  Robert  J.  Sil- 
berstein;  Treasurer,  Nathan  B.  Kogan.  Heaaquar- 
ters:  902  20th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  League  of  American  Pen  Women,  founded 
in  1897,  has  branches  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
Membership:  Over  4,000.  National  President,  Dr. 
Margaret  H.  Sebree.  Headquarters:  814  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  The  League 
makes  awards  in  all  branches  of  creative  art.  Na- 
tional board  meetings  are  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  each  month. 

National  Legal  Aid  Association,  is  the  national 
agency  of  organizations  interested  or  engaged  in 
providing  legal  aid  service,  in  civil  or  criminal 
cases,  to  persons  unable  to  employ  counsel.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  and  develop  legal  aid  work;  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  new  legal  aid  organiza- 
tions; to  provide  a  central  body  with  defined  duties 
and  powers  for  the  guidance  of  legal  aid  work;  to 
cooperate  with  the  judiciary,  the  bar,  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Membership:  66  organizations  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada.  President,  Harrison  Tweed; 
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Treasurer,  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich;  Secretary  and 
Executive  Director,  Emery  A.  Brownell.  Headquar- 
ters: 25  Exchange  St.,  Rochester  14,  N.Y. 

National  Legion  of  Decency,  The,  formed  in  1934  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States 
to  evaluate  and  classify  entertainment  motion  pic- 
tures exclusively,  according  to  traditional  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  decency.  It  functions  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopal  Committee  on  Mo- 
tion Pictures  of  which  the  Most  Rev.  William  A. 
Scully,  D.D.,  is  Chairman.  The  Motion  Picture  De- 
partment of  the  International  Federation  of  Catho- 
lic Alumnae  is  the  official  reviewing  group  of  the 
Legion.  Executive  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
Masterson;  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Little.  Headquarters:  453  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

National  Lutheran  Council,  founded  in  1918  to  wit- 
ness for  the  Lutheran  Church  on  matters  which  re- 
quire an  expression  of  common  faith,  ideals,  and 
program;  to  be  the  National  Committee  for  the  Lu- 
theran World  Federation  in  the  United  States. 
Membership:  8  Lutheran  church  bodies.  President, 
Dr.  W.  G.  Sodt:  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  G.  Weng;  Treas- 
urer, S.  F.  Telleen.  Headquarters:  231  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

National  Peace  Conference,  instituted  in  1933  and 
reorganized  in  1935,  serves  ( 1 )  as  a  council  board 
on  which  members  exchange  their  views  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy;  ( 2 )  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
views  of  its  affiliated  organizations;  and  (3)  as  a 
publisher  of  objective,  nonpartisan  information  on 
world  events.  Membership:  33  organizations.  Presi- 
dent, Richard  R.  Wood,  Treasurer,  John  R.  Inman; 
Secretary,  Bertha  V.  Louis.  Headquarters:  8  West 
,40th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  The  Conference  pub- 
lishes 10  Bulletins  a  year. 

Notional  Recreation  Association,  founded  in  1906 
to  the  end  "that  every  child  in  America  shall  have 
a  chance  to  play,  that  everybody  in  America,  young 
or  old,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best 
and  most  satisfying  use  of  leisure  time."  Member- 
ship: 13,000.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Robert  Gar- 
rett;  Secretary,  Susan  M.  Lee;  Treasurer,  Adrian 
M.  Massie.  Headquarters:  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.Y. 

Natural  Resources  Council  of  America,  founded  in 
1946  to  advance  sound  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. The  Council  does  not  determine  policy,  but 
acts  as  a  service  agency  to  its  member  organizations 
by  keeping  them  informed  on  actions  of  Congress, 
and  making  available  scientific  data  and  other  in- 
formation to  aid  them  in  intelligent  understanding 
of  conservation  problems.  Membership:  27  nation- 
al organizations  and  scientific  societies.  Chairman, 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears;  Treasurer,  Harry  E.  Radcliffe; 
Secretary,  C.  R.  Gutermuth.  Headquarters:  822 
Continental  Building,  Washington  5,  D.C.  The  an- 
nual meeting  is  held  in  October. 

National  Safety  Council,  founded  in  1913,  serves 
as  a  national  and  international  clearing  house  for 
information  about  causes  of  accidents  and  ways  to 
prevent  them.  Membership:  7,692.  Chairman, 
Board  of  Directors,  James  Tanham;  President  and 
Executive  Vice  President,  Ned  H.  Dearborn;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  R.  L.  Forney.  Headquarters:  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6  IU.  In  1949, 
Washington,  D.C.,  won  the  Grand  Award  among 
cities  and  Massachusetts  among  States  in  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Contest.  The  National  Safety 
Congress  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Oct.  16-20, 
1950. 

Notional  Sculpture  Society,  founded  in  1893,  to 
foster  the  development  and  appreciation  of  sculp- 
ture in  America,  and  to  support  any  movement  that 


furthers  this  cause.  Membership:  300.  President, 
Karl  H.  Gruppe;  Treasurer,  Clyde  C.  Trees;  Secre- 
tary, Albert  W.  Wein:  Educational  Director,  John 
J.  Cunningham.  Headquarters:  1083  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  28,  N.Y.  Lindsey  Morris  Memorial  Prize 
to  Theodore  C.  Barbarossa,  Mrs.  Louis  Bennett 
Prize  to  Thomas  G.  LoMedico.  Annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  on  2nd  Tuesday  in  January. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc., 
founded  in  1908,  incorporated  in  1918.  A  voluntary 
organization  concerned  with  diseases  and  other 
conditions  leading  to  blindness,  impaired  vision, 
and  eyestrain.  Endeavors  to  reduce  or,  where  pos- 
sible, to  eliminate  such  causes  through  demonstra- 
tion projects,  guidance  to  professional  and  techni- 
cal groups,  as  well  as  educational  activities  and  ma- 
terials. Members  and  donors,  42,000.  President, 
Mason  H.  Bigelow;  Treasurer,  Eugene  M.  Geddes; 
Secretary.  Regina  E.  Schneider;  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.D.  Headquarters:  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  Annual  conference 
to  be  held  at  Hotel  Floridian,  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
Mar.  26-30,  1950. 

Notional  Travelers  Aid  Association,  founded  in  1917 
to  promote,  coordinate,  and  improve  the  standards 
of  Travelers  Aid  Service  throughout  the  country;  to 
study  the  causes  of  migration;  and  to  encourage  a 
public  understanding  of  moving  people.  Travelers 
Aid  Service  includes  individualized  information, 
travel,  and  short  contact  service  to  travelers  and 
other  persons  in  difficulty  away  from  their  homes. 
Membership:  operating  members — 110  Travelers 
Aid  Societies  providing  service  in  627  communities; 
927  cooperating  organizations  and  individuals;  as- 
sociate members.  President,  John  G.  Thompson; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Clothier;  General  Di- 
rector, Conrad  Van  Hyning.  Headquarters:  425 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  A  biennial  is 
scheduled  for  1950  in  Boston,  Mass.  As  a  member 
agency  of  the  USO,  it  administers  16  USO  Travel- 
ers Aid  units  and  4  USO  lounges. 

Notional  Tuberculosis  Association,  founded  in  1904, 
for  the  study  of  tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms,  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  about  the  cause  of  tu- 
berculosis, and  the  promotion  of  international  re- 
lations in  connection  with  its  study  and  control. 
Membership:  4,339.  President:  R.  D.  Thompson, 
M.D.;  Secretary,  H.  Stuart  Willis,  M.D.;  Treasurer, 
Collier  Platt;  Managing  Director,  J.  E.  Perkins, 
M.D.  The  46th  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  week  of  Apr.  24,  1950. 

Notional  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Inc., 
founded  in  1913  to  foster  vocational  guidance  and 
occupational  adjustment  and  to  establish  and  im- 
prove standards  of  professional  service  in  these 
fields.  Membership:  5,500.  President,  Robert  Hop- 
pock;  Treasurer,  Robert  E.  Carey.  Headquarters: 
1424  Sixteenth  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
(W.C.T.U.),  founded  in  1874,  is  an  educational  or- 
ganization working  through  the  Youth  Temperance 
Council  for  young  people,  the  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion  for  children,  and  21  educational  depart- 
ments. Membership:  Approximately  400,000.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  D.  Leigh  Colvin;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Elizabeth  A.  Smart;  Treasurer,  Violet  T. 
Black;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Glenn  G.  Hays. 
Headquarters:  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  ill. 
In  1949,  70,507  new  members  were  received. 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  led 
the  nation  in  total  membership.  The  1950  national 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Near  East  Foundation,  founded  in  1930  "to  co- 
operate with  governments,  municipalities  ( incorpo- 
rated or  otherwise),  societies  and  individuals  in  the 
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care  and  instruction  of  children,  and  in  the  pro- 
motion, maintenance  and  support  of  community 
activities  of  a  social,  economic,  educational  ana 
philanthropic  character  in  the  Near  East  and  in 
countries  adjacent  thereto/'  President,  Cleveland 
E.  Dodge;  Treasurer,  Harold  Hatch;  Executive 
Secretary,  Edward  C.  Miller.  Headquarters:  54 
East  64th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

New  Education  Fellowship,  founded  in  1915  to 
bring  together  progressive-minded  teachers,  par- 
ents, social  workers,  and  others  all  over  the  world 
who  are  interested  in  education.  It  is  made  up  at 
present  of  national  sections  in  31  countries.  It 
publishes  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  books,  and 
arranges  conferences.  The  American  Education 
Fellowship  (q.v. )  is  the  American  section.  Mem- 
bership: About  17,000.  President,  Carleton  W. 
Washburne;  Chairman,  Laurin  Zilliacus;  Secretary, 
Clare  Soper.  Headquarters:  1  Park  Crescent,  Lon- 
don, W.I,  England. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  The,  founded  in 
1847  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine,  the  maintenance  of  a  public  medical  li- 
brary and  the  promotion  of  public  health  and 
medical  education.  Membership:  2,800.  Piesident, 
B.  P.  Watson;  Treasurer,  Shepard  Krech;  Secre- 
tary, Alexander  T.  Martin.  Headquarters:  2  East 
103rd  St.,  New  York  29,  N.Y.  In  1949  the  Annual 
Graduate  Fortnight  with  exhibit  was  held  from 
October  10-21  on  Advances  in  Diagnostic  Meth- 
ods. The  annual  program  includes  lectures  to  the 
laity,  Friday  afternoon  lectures,  the  Salmon  Me- 
morial Lectures,  and  medical  and  scientific  meet- 
ings. 

Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1941, 
(1)  to  do  research  on  basic  problems  in  the  sci- 
ence of  nutrition;  and  (2)  to  support  educational 
measures  to  make  the  science  of  nutrition  effective 
in  the  lives  of  present  and  future  generations. 
Membership:  54.  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Karl  T.  Compton,  President,  George  A.  Sloan;  Sci- 
entific Director,  Charles  Glen  King;  Treasurer, 
Morris  Sayre;  Executive  Secretary,  Ole  Salthe. 
Headquarters:  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17, 
N.Y.  In  1949  the  Foundation  made  51  grants-in- 
aid  to  35  universities  totaling  $350,200.  In  1950 
the  spring  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Middle  West 
and  the  fall  and  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Overseas  Press  Club  of  America,  founded  in  1939, 
aims  to  bring  together  men  and  women  whose  past 
or  present  activities  in  the  service  of  the  American 
press  abroad  have  given  them  common  professional 
and  social  interests;  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
expression  of  these  interests;  and  to  encourage  the 
highest  standards  of  independence,  democracy,  and 
professional  skill  in  the  American  foreign  press 
service.  Membership:  700.  President,  W.  W.  Chap- 
lin; Secretary,  Hester  E.  Hensell;  Treasurer,  Ralph 
Jules  Frantz.  Headquarters:  Times  Building,  Suite 
411,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

Pan-American  Foundation,  founded  in  1938  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain,  through  nongovernmental 
means  and  agencies,  the  principles  and  policies  of 
Pan  Americanism.  The  foundation  cooperates  with 
inter-American  organizations,  and  publishes  Pan 
American  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  bibliographies. 
Director,  A.  Curtis  Wilgus;  Secretary,  William  A. 
Reid.  Headquarters:  1217  13th  St.,  NW,  Washing- 
ton 5,  D.C. 

P.E.N.  Club— American  Center,  founded  in  1923  to 
promote  greater  understanding  between  writers. 
There  are  54  centers  throughout  the  world.  The 
international  secretariat  is  in  London.  Membership: 
American  Center — about  350.  President,  Henry 
Steele  Commager;  Secretary,  Manual  Komroff; 


Treasurer,  Kenneth  McCormick;  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Jane  Hudson,  123  East  94th  St.,  New 
York  28,  N.Y. 

Photographic  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  organized  in 
1934  to  succeed  the  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of 
America,  founded  in  1919.  It  is  an  association  of 
photographers,  amateur  and  professional,  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  photography  and  photographers, 
which  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas,  meth- 
ods, and  achievements  in  photography.  Member- 
ship: 9,500.  President,  John  G.  Mulder;  Secretary, 
Sewell  P.  Wright;  Office  Manager,  Richard  R. 
Koch.  Headquarters:  2005  Walnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 3,  Pa. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc., 
founded  in  1921  as  the  American  Birth  Control 
League  to  strengthen  maternal  and  infant  health 
through  providing  methods  of  and  spreading  knowl- 
edge on  conception  control.  In  1941  name  changed 
to  express  program  expansion  in  aid  to  fertility, 
education  for  marriage,  and  research  in  human  re- 
production. Membership:  146  member  organiza- 
tions. Chairman,  Charles  E.  Scribner:  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor;  Chairman,  Medical  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Dr.  William  T.  Kennedy;  National 
Director,  D.  F.  Milam,  M.D.  Headquarters:  501 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Annual  Lasker 
Foundation  Awards  to  George  M.  Cooper,  M.D., 
and  Carl  G.  Hartman,  Pk.D.  Publication:  News 
Exchange.  The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
October,  1950,  in  New  York. 

Poetry  Society  of  America,  The,  founded  in  1910  to 
secure  fuller  recognition  for  poetry  as  one  of  the 
important  forces  for  a  high  civilization  and  espe- 
cially to  foster  American  poetry  and  assist  poets. 
Membership:  Approximately  500.  President  1949, 
Robert  Hiflyer,  President  1950,  A.  M.  Sullivan; 
Secretary,  Gustav  Davidson;  Treasurer,  Frank  E. 
Gerry.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Sec- 
retary, 227  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Meet- 
ings are  held  at  122  East  58th  St.,  New  York  22, 
N.Y.  Monthly  awards  of  $10  and  $5;  yearly  awards 
of  $100  and  $50. 

Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States, 
founded  m  1922  to  support  and  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  military  policy  for  the  United  States 
that  will  provide  adequate  national  security.  Mem- 
bership: 78,424.  President,  John  P.  Bracken;  Vice 
Presidents,  John  E.  Coleman,  Robert  A.  Hall, 
Charles  W.  Skeele;  Treasurer,  Carroll  Morgan, 
Executive  Director,  E,  A.  Evans.  Headquarters: 
2517  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  8,  D.C 
The  1950  national  convention  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  June. 

Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  The,  found- 
ed in  1901  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  "assist  and 
encourage  investigations  in  the  sciences  and  arts  of 
hygiene,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  allied  subjects. 
.  .  ."  It  is  organized  with  three  departments:  the 
Department  of  the  Laboratories,  the  Hospital,  and 
Animal  and  Plant  Pathology.  During  1949,  research 
was  conducted  by  a  full-time  staff  of  82,  and  by 
30  visiting  investigators.  Publications:  The  Journal 
of  Experimental  Medicine;  The  Journal  of  General 
Physiology;  and  the  Studies  from  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  President,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.;  Director,  Herbert  S.  Gasser;  Busi- 
ness Manager,  Edric  B.  Smith.  Headquarters:  66th 
St.  and  York  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Rosicrucian  Order,  AMORC  (Ancient,  Mystical  Or- 
der Rosae  Crucis),  had  its  traditional  founding  in 
Egypt;  first  came  to  America  in  1694,  was  reacti- 
vated in  1909.  The  organization  is  a  nonprofit, 
nonsectarian,  Fraternal  Order  devoted  to  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  higher  principles  of 
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life  as  found  expressed  in  man  and  nature  and 
works  actively  for  peace,  tolerance,  and  enlighten- 
ment as  the  means  to  banish  superstition  and  ig- 
norance. Publications:  In  July,  1949,  construction 
was  completed  on  a  new  Supreme  Temple  building 
in  Rosicrucian  Park.  Rosicrucian  Digest;  The  Rosi- 
crucian  Forum;  The  Rosicrucian  Library.  Impera- 
tor  and  Chief  Executive,  Ralph  M.  Lewis:  Supreme 
Secretary,  Cecil  A.  Poole.  International  headquar- 
ters: Rosicrucian  Park,  San  Jose.  Calif. 

Rotary  International  is  the  world-wide  organiza- 
tion of  Rotary  clubs,  the  first  of  which  was  formed 
in  Chicago,  111.,  in  1905.  Rotary  is  a  world  fellow- 
ship of  business  and  professional  executives  who 
meet  together  to  further  the  "Ideal  of  Service," 
which  is  thuughtfulness  of  and  helpfulness  to  oth- 
ers in  business  and  community  life.  Membership: 
6,900  Rotary  Clubs  in  82  countries  and  geographi- 
cal regions,  with  a  membership  in  excess  of  330,- 
000.  President,  Percy  Hodgson  (U.S.A.);  Secretary, 
Philip  Lovejoy  (U.S.A.);  Treasurer,  Richard  E. 
Vernor  (U.S.A.).  International  headquarters:  35 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111.  Foreign  offices 
are  located  in  London,  England,  and  in  Zurich. 
Switzerland.  Publication.  The  Rotarian  (official 
organ  of  Rotary  International).  Since  1947,  Rotary 
Foundation  Fellowships,  langing  in  value  from 
$1,800-$3,400,  have  been  awarded  to  111  gradu- 
ate students  from  26  countries  for  one  year's  study 
in  a  country  other  than  their  own.  The  1950  Con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  18-22. 

Royal  Institution  of  Groat  Britain,  founded  in  1799 
for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  diffusion  and 
extension  of  useful  knowledge.  Membership:  1,100. 
President,  Lord  Brabazon;  Secretary,  A.  O.  Ran- 
kine,  Treasurer,  R.  E.  Slade;  Resident  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Davy  Faraday  Research  Lab- 
oratory, E.  N.  da  C.  Andrade,  General  Secretary, 
Thomas  Martin.  Headquarters:  21  Albemarle  St., 
London,  W  1,  England. 

Royal  Society,  The,  founded  in  1660  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  knowledge.  Membership: 
560.  President,  Sir  Robert  Robinson;  Treasurer  and 
Vice-President,  Sir  Thomas  Merton;  Secretary,  Sir 
David  Brunt,  Secretary  and  Vice-President,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Salisbury;  Foreign  Secretary,  E.  D.  Adrian. 
Headquarters:  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  Lon- 
don, W.I,  England. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts,  founded  in  1754  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
Membership:  approximately  5,000.  President, 
H.R.H.  Princess  Elizabeth,  Secretary,  K.  W.  Luck- 
hurst.  Headquarters:  John  Adam  St.,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.C.2,  England.  Albert  Gold  Medal  to 
Sir  Giles  Gilbert  Scott. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada,  The,  founded  in  1881  by 
the  then  Governor-General  ( 1 )  to  encourage  stud- 
ies and  investigations  in  literature  and  science;  ( 2 ) 
to  publish  transactions  containing  records  of  the 
work  performed,  original  papers,  and  memoirs  of 
merit;  (3)  to  offer  prizes  for  valuable  papers  on 
subjects  related  to  Canada;  (4)  to  aid  researches 
already  begun  and  sufficiently  advanced  to  render 
their  ultimate  value  probable;  and  (5)  to  assist  in 
the  collection  of  specimens  with  a  view  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Canadian  Museum  of  archives,  ethnol- 
ogy, archaeology,  and  natural  history.  Membership: 
412.  President,  Joseph  A.  Pearce;  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Seraphin  Marion;  Honorary  Treasurer,  L.  E. 
Howlett;  Honorary  Editor,  G.  W.  Brown.  Head- 
quarters: National  Research  Building,  Ottawa, 
Ont,  Canada.  The  1950  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston,  Ont., 
June  5-7. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  founded  in  1805  (Royal 


Charter  1834)  "for  the  cultivation  and  promotion 
of  physic  and  surgery  and  of  the  branches  of  sci- 
ence connected  with  them/'  Membership:  9,000. 
President,  Sir  Henry  Dale;  Secretary,  Geoffrey  R. 
Edwards.  Headquarters:  1  Wimpole  St.,  London, 
W.I,  England.  A  total  of  200  medical  meetings 
divided  amongst  the  25  Sections  are  held  during 
the  year. 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.,  founded  in  1932 
to  study  the  needs  of  children  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  lands  and  develop  and  operate  pro- 
grams for  their  aid.  Membership:  105  corporation 
members.  Chairman,  John  Q.  Tilson;  President  and 
Executive  Director,  John  R.  Voris;  Secretary, 
Henry  Israel;  Treasurer,  Joseph  A.  Bucher.  Head- 
quarters: One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Science  Service,  founded  m  1921  as  a  nonprofit 
institution  for  popularization  of  science,  with  trus- 
tees nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  National  Research  Council,  the  A.A.A.S., 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Estate,  and  the  journalistic  pro- 
fession. Its  activities  include  press  service  for  news- 
papers and  magazines,  publication  of  Science  News 
Letter  (weekly).  Chemistry  (monthly),  Things  of 
Science  (monthly),  conduct  of  radio  programs, 
sponsorship  of  15,000  Science  Clubs  of  America  in 
secondary  schools,  conduct  of  the  national  Science 
Talent  Search,  editing  of  books,  preparation  of  ex- 
perimental kits,  etc.  President,  Harlow  Shapley; 
Director,  Watson  Davis.  Headquarters:  1719  N  St., 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Scientific  Research  Society  of  America  (RES A),  found- 
ed in  1948  to  encourage  original  investigation  in 
science,  pure  and  applied,  especially  in  industrial 
and  governmental  organizations.  Membership:  10 
incorporators.  Chairman,  George  A.  Stetson;  Direc- 
tor, Donald  B.  Prentice;  Treasurer,  George  A. 
Baitsell.  Headquarters:  54  Hillhouse  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1929  "to  act  as  a 
benevolent  and  charitable  association  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  blind  persons  with 
dogs  trained:  to  act  as  guides  for  such  persons;  .  .  . 
and  to  educate  and  to  train  such  blind  persons  in 
the  proper  use  and  handling  of  such  trained  dogs." 
Membership:  22,200.  President,  Henry  A.  Colgate; 
Treasurer,  James  Carey;  Executive  Vice  President, 
W.  H.  Ebeling.  Headquarters:  Mornstown,  NJ 
More  than  1,600  dogs  have  been  trained  for  blind 
persons  who  came  to  the  school  to  learn  how  to 
use  them. 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  founded  in  1923 
(incorporated  1924)  to  advance  knowledge  of 
human  relations  through  scientific  research.  Mem- 
bership: 30.  Board  Chairman,  Roy  F.  Nichols: 
President,  Pendleton  Herring;  Vice  President,  Paul 
Webbink.  Headquarters:  230  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

Society  for  American  Archaeology,  founded  in  1935 
to  promote  and  stimulate  interest  and  research  in 
the  archaeology  of  the  American  continents;  to 
serve  as  a  bond  among  those  interested  in  American 
archaeology  and  to  aid  in  directing  their  efforts  into 
more  scientific  channels;  to  publish  their  results;  to 
aid  in  the  conservation  of  archaeological  data;  to 
foster  the  formation  and  welfare  of  local  societies. 
President,  J.  O.  Brew;  Secretary,  George  I.  Quim- 
by;  Treasurer,  Glenn  A.  Black;  Editor  of  American 
Antiquity  (quarterly),  Irving  Rouse.  Headquar- 
ters: c/o  Secretary,  Chicago  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum, Chicago,  111. 

Society  of  American  Bacteriologists,  founded  in 
1899.  Membership:  3,875.  President,  Wm.  McD. 
Hammon;  Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Blair.  Head- 
quarters: c/o  John  £.  Blair,  1919  Madison  Ave.. 
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New  York,  N.Y.  Publications:  Journal  of  Bacteriol- 
ogy, Bacteriological  Reviews,  and  News-Letter.  The 
1949  Annual  Meeting  was  held  May  16-20  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Eli  LiBy  Award  ( 1950)  to  Elvin  A. 
Kabat. 

Society  of  American  Foresters,  founded  in  1900  to 
provide  a  medium  for  exchange  of  professional 
thought,  and  to  promote  the  science,  practice,  and 
standards  of  forestry  in  America.  Membership: 
6,500.  Publication:  Journal  of  Forestry.  Executive 
Secretary,  Henry  Clepper.  Headquarters:  Mills 
Building,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1905  "to  promote  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Stand- 
ards and  Engineering  Practices  connected  with  the 
design,  construction  and  utilization  of  automotive 
apparatus,  all  forms  of  self-propelled  or  mechani- 
cally-propelled mediums  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  freight  and  internal-combustion 
prime-movers.  The  principal  means  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  the  holding  of  meetings  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  professional  papers  and  reports, 
the  publication  und  distribution  of  the  same,  and 
social  intercourse."  President,  S.  W.  Sparrow; 
Treasurer,  B.  B.  Bachman.  Headquarters:  29  West 
39th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  The  1950  Annual 
Meeting  is  scheduled  for  January  9-13  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  1950  Summer  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  June  4-9. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
The,  founded  in  1893  to  advance  the  art,  science, 
and  practice  of  naval  architecture;  shipbuilding; 
marine  engineering;  commercial  and  governmental, 
in  all  of  their  branches,  and  of  the  allied  arts  and 
sciences.  Membership:  5,500.  Publications:  Princi- 
ples of  Naval  Architecture;  Marine  Engineering; 
The  Shipbuilding  Business  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  President,  J.  B.  Woodward,  Jr.;  Secretary, 
W.  N.  Landers.  Headquarters:  29  West  39th  St., 
New  York  18,  N.Y. 

Special  Libraries  Association,  founded  in  1909,  in- 
corporated in  1928,  by  librarians  of  business,  pro- 
fessional, governmental,  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions to  promote  the  collection,  organization,  and 
dissemination  of  information  in  specialized  fields. 
Its  program  includes  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  common  problems  by  experts  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  activity;  consultant  services  on  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  special  libraries; 
publication  of  professional  and  bibliographical  tools 
and  manuals;  and  a  placement  service  for  members 
and  employers.  Chapters  established  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis  and  groups  organized  in  accordance 
with  subject  interests  of  members  implement  this 
program.  President,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hooker;  Treasurer, 
David  Kessler;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Kathleen  B.  Steb- 
bins.  Headquarters:  31  East  10th  St.,  New  York  3, 
N.Y.  Two  periodicals,  Special  Libraries  and  Tech- 
nical Book  Review  Index,  are  issued  10  times  year- 
ly. The  1950  annual  convention  will  be  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  June  1&-16.  Five  publications 
were  issued  in  1949:  Aviation  Subject  Headings; 
Brief  for  Corporation  Libraries;  Creation  b  Devel- 
opment of  an  Insurance  Library,  3rd  rev.  ed.;  Nu- 
merical Index  to  the  Bibliography  of  Scientific  6- 
Industrial  Reports,  Vols.  1-10;  Subject  Headings 
for  Aeronautical  Engineering  Libraries. 

Temperance  League  of  America,  The,  successor  in 
January,  1948.  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica, a  national  temperance  organization  formed  in 
1895  of  a  federation  of  State  Leagues  active  in 
temperance  education,  statistical  research,  local 
option  legislation,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  18th 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  President, 
Bishop  G.  D.  Batdorf ;  Vice  President,  Bishop  Ralph 


S.  Cushman;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Reid;  General  Su- 
perintendent, Clayton  M.  Wallace;  Attorney,  E.  B. 
Dunford.  National  headquarters:  131  B  St.,  SE, 
Washington,  D.C. 

United  Seamen's  Service,  Inc.,  founded  in  1942  to 
promote  and  foster  the  welfare  of  seamen  and  other 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  The  work 
of  the  Service  includes  the  provision  and  mainte- 
nance of  clubs  and  other  facilities  for  the  use  of 
the  merchant  marine,  and  recreational,  convales- 
cence, personal,  and  other  services  for  their  benefit, 
in  major  foreign  ports  of  the  world.  President,  Wil- 
liam S.  Newell;  Secretary,  Dorothy  C.  Kahn;  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Otho  J.  Hicks.  Headquarters:  39 
Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y.  The  annual  meeting 
of  trustees  is  held  each  October. 

United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European 
Children,  Inc.,  The,  incorporated  in  1940.  The  Com- 
mittee brings  to  the  United  States  from  Europe,  un- 
accompanied refugee  children  up  to  the  age  of  21 
years,  293  in  1948,  335  to  date  in  1949.  Most  of 
the  children  are  placed  in  foster  homes  under  the 
supervision  of  local  children's  agencies  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau. 
Honorary  President,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt; 
President,  Marshall  Field;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carl  S.  Stern;  Executive  Director,  Ingeborg  Olsen. 
Headquarters:  215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  The,  founded 
in  1932  to  improve  municipal  administration 
throughout  the  United  States.  To  this  end  the  con- 
ference works  to  provide  interchange  of  informa- 
tion and  experience  between  the  major  municipali- 
ties of  the  country,  and  to  foster  relationships  on 
mutual  problems  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  cities.  Membership:  250 
American  cities.  President,  W.  Cooper  Green;  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Paul  V.  Betters.  Headquarters: 
730  Jackson  Place,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  founded 
in  1920  to  provide  a  medium  of  expression  for 
young  men  through  which  they  may  acquire  a 
sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Membership:  180,000. 
President,  Clifford  D.  Cooper;  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Frank  Fister.  Headquarters:  Akdar  Building, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

United  States  National  Student  Association,  founded 
in  1946  as  a  nonpohtical,  nonsectarian  representa- 
tive organization  of  college  and  university  student 
bodies  to  serve  the  needs  and  promote  the  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  the  American  student  commu- 
nity. Membership:  307  colleges  and  universities. 
President,  Robert  A.  Kelly;  Executive  Secretary, 
Frederic  D.  Houghteling;  Director  of  Publications, 
Craig  Wilson.  Headquarters:  304  N.  Park  St.,  Mad- 
ison 5,  Wis.  The  Association  holds  a  seat  on  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the 
National  Education  Association  and  is  a  sponsoring 
agency  of  the  World  Student  Service  Fund,  The 
Council  for  DP  Students  and  the  Council  on  Stu- 
dent Travel.  Publication:  NSA  News. 

United  World  Federalists,  Inc.,  founded  in  1947  to 
bring  about  an  American  public  opinion  favorable 
to  making  the  major  objective  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  the  creation  of  a  federal  world  govern- 
ment of  limited  powers,  adequate  to  insure  peace. 
Membership:  40,000.  President,  Alan  Cranston; 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Cord  Meyer,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Duncan  Spencer.  Headquarters:  7  East 
12th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
founded  in  1899  "to  preserve  and  strengthen  com- 
radeship among  its  members;  to  assist  worthy  com-' 
rades;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  our 
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dead  and  to  assist  their  widows  and  orphans;  to 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  fidelity  to  its  consti- 
tution and  laws:  to  foster  true  patriotism;  to  main* 
tain  and  extend  the  institution  of  American  free- 
dom; and  to  preserve  and  defend  the  United 
States  from  all  her  enemies,  whomsoever."  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  American  citizens  who  have  been 
awarded  a  campaign  medal  or  badge  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  on  foreign  soil  or  in  hostile 
waters.  Membership:  1,500,000.  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Clyde  A.  Lewis;  Adjutant  General,  H.  N. 
Hensley;  Quartermaster  General,  R.  B.  Handy,  Jr.; 
Judge  Advocate  General,  Hugh  L.  McArthur;  Sur- 
geon General,  A.  B.  Bowyer,  M.D.:  National  Chap- 
lain, Rabbi  Herbert  S.  Eskin.  Headquarters:  Broad- 
way at  34th  St.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo.  The  51st  Na- 
tional Encampment  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
Aug.  27-Sept.  1,  1950. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute,  founded  in  1946,  is 
dedicated  to  the  conservation,  restoration  and  man- 
agement of  wildlife  resources  and  the  application 
of  sound  wildlife  practices  and  techniques  on  both 
public  arid  private  lands.  Membership:  746.  Presi- 
dent, Ira  N.  Gabrielson;  Vice  President,  C.  R.  Gu- 
termuth;  Treasurer,  C.  Stewart  Comeaux;  Secre- 
tary, Ethel  M.  Quee.  Headquarters:  824  Continen- 
tal Building,  Washington  5,  D.C.  The  institute  is- 
sues scholarships,  fellowships,  and  research  grants. 
It  furnishes  technical  counsel  to  cooperating  organ- 
izations, disseminates  informative  literature,  and 
publishes  outstanding  manuscripts  on  natural  sci- 
ence subjects. 

Witffar  Institute  of  Anatomy  &  Biology,  The,  founded 
in  1892  for  the  preservation  and  free  exhibition  of 
the  museum  originally  known  as  The  Wistar  and 
Horner  Museum,  publication  of  original  scientific 
material,  research  in  biological  and  related  fields; 
etc.  President,  William  H.  DuBarry;  Secretary. 
William  G.  Rhoads;  Executive  Director,  Edmona 
J.  Farris  Scientific  staff:  Members,  Associate  Mem- 
bers, and  Fellows.  Headquarters:  36  St.  and  Wood- 
land Ave.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  Publications:  Journal 
of  Morphology,  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  An- 
atomical Record,  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology, 
American  Journal  of  Physical  Anthropology,  Jour- 
nal of  Cellular  and  Comparative  Physiology,  Jour- 
nal of  Nutrition,  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurol- 
ogy, Advance  Abstract  Card  Service,  Biological 
Survey  of  the  Mount  Desert  Region. 

Women's  American  ORT  (Organization  for  Rehabili- 
tation throuqh  Training),  founded  in  1927  for  the 
training  and  retraining  of  impoverished  people  in 
technical  trades  and  agriculture  so  that  they  may 
become  useful  wanted  citizens.  More  than  50  trades 
are  taught  in  ORT  schools  in  24  countries  through- 
out the  world.  Membership:  22,000.  President,  Mrs. 
Ludwig  Kaphan;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Alexander  Konoff; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Seymour  Nathan; 
Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Lisbeth  H.  Goodstein. 
Headquarters:  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  founded  in  1922  in 
recognition  of  the  national  and  international  serv- 
ices of  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Foundation  has  de- 
veloped a  program  to  further  the  Wilsonian  con- 
cept of  international  organization  and  world  co- 
operation. Publications:  bibliographies  and  reprints. 
President,  Cleveland  E.  Dodge;  Secretary,  Allen 
W.  Dulles;  Executive  Director,  Julie  d'Estournelles; 
Librarian,  Harriet  Van  Wyck.  Headquarters:  45 
East  65th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.  The  Foundation, 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,  makes  an  annual  award  for  the  out- 
standing publication  of  the  year  dealing  with  gov- 
ernment and  democracy. 


Woods  Hole  Oceonographk  Institution,  The,  founded 
in  1930,  is  a  privately  endowed  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  for  the  study  of  oceans 
in  all  their  aspects,  including  problems  in  hydrog- 
raphy, biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and  meteorol- 
ogy. President,  Henry  B.  Bigelow;  Director,  Co- 
lumbus O'D.  Iselin.  Publications:  Papers  in  Physi- 
cal Oceanography  and  Meteorology,  and  Collected 
Reprints. 

World  Association  of  Oirl  Guides  and  Oirl  Scouts, 
founded  in  1928  to  encourage  understanding  and 
friendship  among  girls  of  all  nations  and  promote 
the  fundamental  aims  of  Girl  Scouting  and  Girl 
Guiding,  as  expressed  in  the  Promise  and  Laws, 
throughout  the  world.  Membership:  3  million. 
Chairman,  World  Committee,  Mrs.  E.  Swift  New- 
ton (U.S.A.).  World  Bureau.  9  Palace  St.,  London, 
S.W.I,  England.  The  World  Committee,  meeting 
in  Denmark,  May,  1949,  reviewed  Girl  Scouting  in 
postwar  Germany  and  planned  special  training  ses- 
sions for  German  Girl  Scout  leaders. 

World  Council  of  Churches,  founded  provisionally 
1938,  officially  inaugurated  1948  in  Amsterdam. 
Unites  churches  of  the  world  for  cooperative  study, 
research,  youth  work,  evangelism  and  inter-church 
aid.  Membership:  155  churches  in  44  countries. 
Presidium:  Marc  Boegner,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, T.  C.  Chao,  Archbishop  S.  Germanos,  Bish- 
op G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala. 
General  Secretary,  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft.  Offices: 
17  Route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  5  St. 
Martin's  Place,  London,  England;  297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 

World  Medical  Association,  The  (Association  Medi- 
cale  Mondiale),  founded  in  1947  to  "promote 
closer  ties  among  the  national  medical  organiza- 
tions and  among  doctors  of  the  world  ...;  or- 
ganize and  exchange  information  on  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  medical  profession;  establish  relations 
with,  and  present  the  views  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  the  WHO,  UNESCO,  and  other  appropriate 
bodies;  assist  all  peoples  of  the  world  to  attain  the 
highest  possible  level  of  health  .  .  ."  Membership: 
National  medical  association  of  40  countries.  Offi- 
cers: President,  Charles  Hill,  M.D.  (Gt.  Br.);  Pres- 
ident-Elect, Elmer  Lee  Henderson,  M.D.;  Treas- 
urer, Otto  Leuch,  M.D.  (Switzerland);  Secretary 
General,  Louis  H.  Bauer,  M.D.  (U.S.A.);  Chair- 
man of  Council,  T.  Clarence  Routley,  M.D.  (Can- 
ada). Central  Office:  Office  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, 2  East  103  St.,  New  York  29,  N.Y.  Assistant 
Secretariats:  Paris,  France;  New  Delhi,  India;  Ha- 
vana, Cuba;  Sydney,  Australia.  Publications:  World 
Medical  Association  Bulletin,  International  Code  of 
Medical  Ethics,  Status  of  the  Medical  Profession  in 
23  Countries,  etc. 

World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  found- 
ed in  1894  to  unite  and  serve  national  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Associations.  Membership:  Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  women  and  girls  of  every  race; 
5,000,000  more  share  in  its  activities.  President, 
Lilace  Reid  Barnes  (U.S.A.);  Treasurer,  Catherine 
Picot  (Switzerland).  Headquarters:  37  Quai  Wil- 
son, Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  association  has  been 
accepted  in  consultative  status  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  executive  committee  met  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  January  and  June,  1949. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  founded  in  1858  to  promote  the 
physical,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Membership:  3,000,000.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Arthur  Forrest  Anderson;  Secretary, 
Margaret  E.  Burton;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Roland  P. 
Beattie;  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  Harrison  S.  Elliott. 
Headquarters:  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
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N.Y.  In  1949  the  YWCA  held  its  18th  Triennial 
National  Convention  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
changed  the  YWCA  from  a  constituency  to  a  mem- 
bership organization.  It  is  a  member  of  the  World's 
YWCA. 

Zonta  International,  founded  in  1919,  is  a  service 
organization  of  business  executive  and  professional 
women  working  for  the  advancement  of  under- 
standing, goodwill,  and  peace.  Membership:  7,500; 
225  clubs.  International  President,  Elizabeth  A. 
Judge;  International  Treasurer,  Ruth  H.  Cates; 
Executive  Secretary,  Harriet  C.  Richards.  Head- 
quarters: 59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
Theme  for  1949-50  "Vision  and  Action  for  Sur- 
vival in  a  Free  World."  The  1950  international 
convention  will  be  held  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  in 
June. 

SOCIOLOGY.  A  review  of  the  mid-century  year's  de- 
velopments within  the  field  of  sociology  presents 
striking  contrasts  to  approximately  100  years  ago 
when  Auguste  Comte,  the  so-called  father  of  tne 
science,  was  writing  prolifically  of  social  physics, 
the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  the  laws  of  social  ev- 
olution, ana  even  attempting  to  formulate  hand- 
books for  social  engineers.  While  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  sociology,  i.e.  to  arrive  at  "a  science  of 
society,"  may  be  thought  to  be  the  same,  the  ap- 
proach today  is  far  different.  Thus  during  1949, 
important  sociological  research  was  directed  to 
such  problems  and  topics  as  post-war  divorce  ad- 
justment, incentive  factors  in  a  low  morale  plant, 
the  motion  picture  and  local  public  opinion,  etc. 

Yet,  despite  its  fragmentary  character  and  cap- 
ing  holes  in  its  basic  equipment,  sociology,  along 
with  the  other  social  sciences,  gives  every  promise 
of  passing  out  of  its  stage  of  adolescence.  The  pain- 
ful phase  of  "big"  theories,  "scientific"  Utopias,  cos- 
mic philosophies  and  evolutionary  stages,  and  other 
Comtian  dogmas,  has  largely  gone.  While  remnants 
of  a  stereotype  founded  on  such  lusty,  undisci- 
plined and  self-confident  enthusiasm,  still  exist  in 
popular  conceptions  of  sociology,  the  facts  betray 
the  image.  Without  fanfare  and  ceremony,  the  dis- 
cipline may  be  thought  to  approach  an  early  ma- 
turity, and  a  hasty  review  of  some  of  the  develop- 
ments during  the  year  1949,  may  be  taken  as  il- 
lustrative. 

In  respect  to  research  activity,  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  fields  or  areas  account  for  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  the  output.  Thus  out  of  every  100  proiects 
reported  in  the  annual  census  of  research  conduct- 
ed by  the  Amencan  Sociological  Society,  approx- 
imately 15  were  devoted  to  problems  in  social  psy- 
chology, 12  to  methods  of  research  and  theory,  10 
to  marriage  and  the  familv,  10  to  ecology  and  ur- 
ban sociology,  and  roughly  five  to  such  topics  as 
industrial  sociology,  population,  criminology,  pub- 
lic opinion,  race  and  ethnic  relations  and  rural  so- 
ciology. Several  professional  periodicals — The 
American  Sociological  Review,  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology,  Rural  Sociology,  Social  Forces, 
Sociology  and  Social  Research,  and  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology — continued  to  carry  a  large 
proportion  of  this  research  production,  and  if  such 
a  disparate  output  may  be  characterized  by  any 
trend  at  all  it  must  be  recorded  as  a  trend  toward 
the  application  of  empirical  techniques  to  relative- 
ly small  and  definable  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  tne  year  saw,  within  a  broad 
empirical  framework,  considerable  interest  in  inter- 
disciplinary efforts  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  American  Sociological  Society 
recognized  this  by  co-sponsoring  sessions  with  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Political  Science  As- 


sociation, the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Asso- 
ciation, the  Rural  Sociological  Society,  the  Society 
for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues  and 
others. 

In  many  of  the  larger  universities,  social  science 
research  committees  were  being  formed,  frequently 
under  stimulus  from  sociologists,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  "team"  research.  And  one  of  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  year,  The  American 
Soldier,  a  series  of  four  volumes  sponsored  by  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  which  reports  the 
research  activities  of  a  team  activated  during  World 
War  II  by  the  Education  and  Information  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  attests  further  to  a  growing  in- 
terest in  interdisciplinary  efforts  within  the  field. 

Another  important  development,  within  the  pro- 
fession itself,  concerns  its  association,  the  American 
Sociological  Society.  Founded  in  1905,  the  Society 
has,  like  most  organizations  of  its  kind,  been  op- 
erated on  a  quasi- voluntary  basis.  During  1949, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  the  Society  took  steps  to  establish  an 
executive  office  or  secretariat  in  charge  of  a  paid, 
professional  person. 

To  date  an  Executive  Officer  has  been  appointed 
with  offices  at  Columbia  University,  charged  with 
the  dual  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  continuity 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  and  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  new  functions  and  services  pertinent 
to  the  welfare  of  the  profession.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  this  office  will  work  closely  with  the  Society's 
Reorganization  Committee  on  such  problems  as 
professional  standards,  recruitment  and  training, 
finances,  and  organizational  structure.  It  is  antic- 
ipated that  proposals  for  action  on  several  of  these 
points  will  be  presented  to  the  Society  at  its  1950 
meetings. 

On  the  international  level,  two  events  during 
1949  stand  out  as  having  important  implications  for 
sociology.  The  first  of  these  was  the  formation  of 
the  International  Sociological  Association  in  Oslo, 
Norway.  During  the  second  week  of  September, 
1949,  a  meeting  of  sociologists  from  21  countries 
was  convened  under  the  auspices  of  Unesco.  Re- 
ports were  received  on  the  state  of  sociology  in  the 
different  countries  represented  and  before  the 
meeting  was  adjourned,  statutes  for  the  newly 
formea  association  were  agreed  upon. 

"The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  advance  so- 
ciological knowledge  throughout  the  world.  To  this 
end  the  Association  shall  undertake  measures  of  in- 
ternational collaboration  designed  to  assist  the  ad- 
vancement of  sociological  study,  teaching  and  re- 
search, and  in  particular:  (a)  to  secure  and  to  de- 
velop personal  contacts  between  sociologists 
throughout  the  world,  (b)  to  encourage  the  inter- 
national dissemination  and  exchange  of  information 
on  significant  developments  in  sociological  knowl- 
edge, (c)  to  facilitate  and  promote  international 
sociological  research."  Professor  Louis  Wirth,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  I.S.A. 

The  other  event  of  international  interest  was  the 
receipt,  by  the  American  Sociological  Society, 
of  a  resolution  from  the  Japan  Sociological  Society, 
passed  at  one  of  its  first  hill  post-war  meetings.  The 
resolution,  in  part,  read  as  follows :  "In  the  past,  so- 
ciology in  Japan  has  suffered  from  political  repres- 
sion and  official  discouragement.  .  .  .  But  now  de- 
mocracy has  become  Japan's  ideological  goal  and 
the  cardinal  principle  of  political  reorganization. 
Since  democracy  teaches  critical  awareness  of  one's 
own  social  milieu,  social  studies  have  become  vital 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  new  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  in  the  universities  sociology  is 
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now  a  required  subject.  These  developments  augur 
well  for  the  future  of  the  science  of  sociology  in 
Japan,  and  provide  heavy  responsibilities  as ^  well  as 
great  advantages  for  Japanese  sociologists."  While 
Japan's  situation  is,  of  course,  politically  unique,  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
during  1949,  sociology  was  receiving  perhaps  un- 
precedented challenges  and  opportunities  for  its 
own  development.  — JOHN  W.  RILEY,  JR. 

SOFTBAU.  Sweeping  through  the  tournament  at  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.,  without  a  defeat,  the  Tip  Top  Tai- 
lors of  Toronto  captured  the  championship  of  the 
Amateur  Softball  Association.  The  Canadians  beat 
the  Clear-water  (Fla.)  Bombers,  3-1,  in  18  innings 
in  the  deciding  game.  The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ram- 
blers took  the  women's  title,  going  undefeated  in 
their  tourney  at  Portland,  Ore. 

National  Softball  Congress  honors  were  carried 
home  by  the  Hanford  Kings  of  California,  from 
their  annual  competition  at  Greeley,  Colo.  The 
women's  tournament  at  Phoenix  was  won  by  the 
Phoenix  A-l  Queens,  who  also  had  triumphed  in 
1947,  first  season  of  the  title  play. 

— THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE.  A  scientific  and  tech- 
nical agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, established  in  1935.  The  principal  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Service  is  to  assist  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  soil  conservation  districts,  through  its  planning 
technicians  and  other  soil  and  water  conservation 
specialists.  As  of  Nov.  1,  1949,  there  were  2,192  of 
these  farmer  organized  and  farmer  managed  soil- 
conservation  districts  including  1,193,000,000  acres 
and  4,619,925  farms  in  all  48  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

Approximately  740,000  complete  soil-conserva- 
tion plans,  covering  about  202  million  acres  of  farm 
and  ranch  land,  had  been  developed  by  technicians 
of  the  Service,  working  with  f aimers  and  ranchers, 
by  July  1,  1949.  More  than  185  million  acres  of 
this  land  had  been  treated  with  soil-saving  and 
water-management  practices  according  to  the  needs 
and  capabilities  of  the  land.  Detailed  conservation 
surveys,  which  are  made  by  the  Service  to  provide 
data  and  information  required  for  farm  planning, 
had  been  completed  on  304  million  acres. 

Other  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Service  in- 
clude special  treatment  of  land  for  flood  control,  to 
supplement  major  downstream  flood-control  works 
such  as  reservoirs  and  levees,  water  conservation 
and  utilization  for  development  of  irrigation  lands 
of  the  West;  and  management  and  development  of 
government-owned  submarginal  lands  in  31  states. 
The  Service  carries  on  flood-control  operations  in 
11  major  watersheds,  and  is  making  investigations 
and  surveys  in  many  other  watersheds  to  collect 
data  for  the  planning  of  flood-control  projects. 

Research  studies  to  perfect  soil-conservation 
practices  and  to  develop  measures  for  applying 
those  needed  in  different  regions,  are  conducted 
by  the  Service  at  experiment  stations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  chiefly  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
and  territorial  Experiment  Stations.  Chief:  Hugh 
H.  Bennett. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  Union  of.  A  self-governing  dominion 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  composed 
of  four  provinces — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal, 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Transvaal.  South  Africa 
retains  control  of  South- West  Africa,  a  former  Ger- 
man territory  mandated  to  the  Union  in  1920  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  Seat  of  the  government, 
Pretoria.  Seat  of  the  Legislature,  Cape  Town. 
Are*  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  Union  is 


472,494  square  miles;  that  of  South-West  Africa, 
317,725  square  miles.  Population  (1946  census): 
11,418,349,  of  whom  2,372,690  were  European, 
7,831,915  Bantu,  285,260  Asiatic,  and  928,484  of 
other  races.  Chief  cities  in  1946  ( European  popu- 
lation only):  Johannesburg,  332,026  inhabitants; 
Cape  Town,  220,398;  Durban,  130,143;  Pretoria, 
130,180. 

Education  and  Religion.  State-aided  and  state-con- 
ducted schools  for  Europeans  are  adequate  in  num- 
ber, but  schools  for  the  native  population  are 
relatively  fewer.  Enrolment  (1946):  European 
scholars  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  414,000; 
non-European,  864,000.  The  Union  has  5  universi- 
ties with  a  number  of  constituent  colleges  (1946 
enrolment,  20,000)  and  a  number  of  technical, 
trade,  and  commercial  schools;  also  schools  for  the 
handicapped. 

The  religious  affiliations  of  the  European  popula- 
tion (1946  census)  were:  Dutch  churches,  1,285,- 
195;  Anglicans,  383,243;  Methodists,  169,634; 
Jews,  103,435;  Roman  Catholics,  92,453;  other, 
253,828.  In  the  non-European  population  Native 
Separatist  churches  led  with  1,089,479  and  Meth- 
odists followed  with  877,869.  There  were  3,349,- 
977  non-Europeans  with  no  religion. 

Production.  Gold  mining,  which  occupies  the  ma- 
jority of  the  working  population  and  furnishes  the 
largest  exports,  produced  11,574,871  fine  ounces 
valued  at  £99,835,000  in  1948.  Coal  and  dia- 
monds were  the  other  valuable  minerals  produced. 
The  1948-49  wool  clip  of  214  million  lb.,  was 
valued  at  £,30,787,755.  Fruits  and  tobacco  were 
the  other  important  products  of  the  soil.  Metals 
and  engineering  was  the  largest  industry  in  1945- 
46,  with  food  and  drink  processing  second.  Na- 
tional income  in  1947-48  was  £767.4  million 
with  the  largest  amount  (  £175.1  million)  derived 
from  private  manufacturing  and  the  second  largest 
(  £125.1  million)  from  trade  and  commerce. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  adverse  balance  of  trade  in 

1948  was  £251  million.  For  the  first  5  months  of 

1949  imports  were  £139  million,  exports  (exclud- 
ing gold)    £56  million.  In  the  first  half  of  1949 
wool  was  the  largest  export,  diamonds  second,  and 
fruit  third.  Chief  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  1948  were  automobiles  and  parts,  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  industrial  machinery.  Adverse  bal- 
ance with  the  United  States  in   1948  was  $355 
million,  but  gold   (excluded  from  trade  figures) 
was  exported  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount 
of  $491  million. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1949-50  estimated  ex- 
penditures at  £  140  million;  revenue  at  £  138  mil- 
lion, leaving  a  deficit  of  £  2  million.  The  net  public 
debt  on  Mar.  31,  1949,  was  £642  million,  of  which 
the  internal  debt  was  £633  million.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  1949,  the  Union's  sterling 
balance  in  London  stood  at  £42  million,  more 
than  double  the  figure  for  August,  1949;  the  total 
reserve  was  £31.6  million,  £2.3  million  more  than 
on  October  31. 

Transportation.  The  State  Transport  Services  in- 
clude railways,  harbors,  steamships,  airways,  and 
aerodromes.  The  1949-50  budget  for  railways  and 
harbors  showed  a  small  estimated  surplus.  The 
government  operated  13,255  miles  of  railway  in 
1945  and  road  motor  services  over  18,324  route 
miles.  The  chief  ports  are  Durban,  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London.  The  South  Afri- 
can Railways  and  Harbors  Administration  operates 
internal  airways  connected  with  all  African  airlines. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor General  appointed  ov  the  Crown,  upon  rec- 
ommendation or  the  South  African  Government, 
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and  in  the  Executive  Council  (Cabinet),  which  is 
responsible  to  Parliament.  Parliament  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Senate  has 
a  basic  membership  of  40,  8  elected  for  each  of 
the  four  provinces  and  8  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor General.  Each  Senator  must  be  a  British 
subject  of  European  descent.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly has  a  basic  membership  of  150,  elected 
from  the  provinces  roughly  in  proportion  to  the 
white  population. 

The  Representation  of  Natives  Act,  1936,  pro- 
vided for  direct  representation  of  natives  in  the 
Senate  by  4  additional  members,  for  3  additional 
members  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  for  a  Na- 
tives' Representative  Council  (see  under  Events). 
Governor  General,  Major  Gideon  B.  van  Zyl;  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  D.  F. 
Malan  (Nationalist  Party). 

Evtnts,  1949.  When  the  Governor  General  opened 
the  second  session  of  the  tenth  Parliament  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  he  said  that  the  Government  intended,  by 
legislation  and  administrative  means,  to  give  effect 
to  its  policy  of  segregation  of  non-European  races 
(apartheid).  National  registration  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  mixed  marriages  were  also  included  in  the 
legislative  program. 

Native  right*.  Prime  Minister  Malan  proposed  to 
abolish  the  representation  of  natives  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  and  to  limit  their  rights  in  the  Senate, 
and  to  remove  Cape  colored  voters  from  the  gen- 
eral register,  giving  them  instead  a  small  number 
of  European  representatives  with  limited  voting 
power.  Criticism  came  from  the  chief  opposition 
party,  the  United  Party  led  by  General  Smuts, 
which  argued  that  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1910 
setting  up  the  dominion  provided  that  the  franchise 
rights  of  non-Europeans  should  not  be  diminished 
except  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  two  Houses 


sitting  together;  and  also  from  the  small  Afrikaner 
Party  upon  which  the  Nationalists  had  to  rely  to 
keep  their  majority  power. 

In  the  provincial  elections  in  March  the  United 
Party  got  the  largest  popular  vote  but  the  Nation- 
alist Party  won  a  slight  lead  in  seats.  Prime  Min- 
ister Malan  issued  a  statement  on  March  11  in 
which  he  said  that  the  election  results  were  a  man- 
date to  cany  out  the  policy  of  apartheid,  but  actu- 
ally the  results  revealed  that  the  Nationalist  Party 
could  not  carry  out  its  policies  without  the  help 
of  the  Afrikaner  Party,  which  opposed  apartheid. 

As  a  result  nothing  was  done.  On  December  13, 
Prime  Minister  Malan  and  N.  C.  Havenga,  leader 
of  the  Afrikaners,  issued  a  joint  statement  announc- 
ing a  postponement  of  apartheid  legislation  for  one 
year.  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  Malan  had 
abandoned  the  legislation  for  the  life  of  the  exist- 
ing Parliament,  since  there  was  little  hope  of  his 
party's  having  a  majority. 

South  African  CJfiiensMp.  A  bill  defining  South 
African  citizenship  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  on  May  25,  given  its  second  reading  by 
that  chamber  on  June  15.  and  promulgated  as  law 
on  September  2.  The  legislation  provided  that 
henceforward  South  Africans  would  be  known  as 
"South  African  citizens"  instead  of  "Union  nation- 
als" and  that  "common  status"  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  would  lapse  as  far  as  South  Africa 
was  concerned. 

In  the  past,  people  from  other  Commonwealth 
countries  and  from  Eire  automatically  became 
South  African  citizens  after  2  years'  residence.  Now 
they  could  be  registered  only  after  5  years'  resi- 
dence. In  practice  the  new  restriction  applied 
chiefly  to  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  an  aspect 
of  the  legislation  which  was  criticized  by  the 
United  Party,  which  saw  in  it  a  breaking  of  faith 
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with  postwar  British  immigrants.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  was  given  absolute  discretion  as  to  the 
withholding  or  granting  of  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion after  the  5  years,  and  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
Similar  requirements  held  for  aliens,  who  must 
have  at  least  6  years'  residence  before  making  ap- 
plication for  citizenship. 

Durban  Riot*.  Racial  riots  in  Durban  in  January 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  142  persons,  the  injuring 
of  1,087,  and  considerable  damage  to  Indian  fac- 
tories, stores,  and  dwellings.  The  riots  resulted 
from  attacks  by  Zulus  on  Indians  in  the  Indian 
section  of  the  city.  The  commission  of  inquiry 
which  reported  on  the  riots  said  on  April  17  that 
the  position  in  Durban  required  "constant  vigi- 
lance" and  that  the  natives  [Zulus]  might  make 
another  attack  on  the  Indians  to  square  their  ac- 
count. Zulus  objected  to  exploitation  by  Indian 
traders  and  operators  of  buses  and  taxis,  and  to  the 
Indians'  treatment  of  African  girls. 

The  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  found 
the  Zulus  to  be  the  aggressors.  It  deplored  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  cnampioned  the  Zulus  against 
"racial  intolerance"  and  "dinned  it  into  their  Leads 
that  they  had  grievances."  It  blamed  Indian  passive 
resistance  for  setting  an  example  of  "ostentatiously 
flouting  authority"  and  suggested  that  tension  also 
existed  between  the  desperately  poor  Indians  and 
the  privileged  30  percent  who  exploited  them  as 
they  did  the  Zulus.  The  commissioners  found  con- 
tributing causes  of  Zulu  unrest  in  "slum  areas 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  any  community  which  calls 
itself  civilized,'  in  the  "herding  of  native  males 
into  the  compounds,"  and  in  a  too  rapid  change 
from  tribal  to  urban  conditions.  No  specific  reme- 
dies were  suggested. 

In  May,  India  again  took  the  matter  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Indians  in  South  Africa  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Eric  Louw,  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs, 
protested  to  the  Political  Committee  on  May  9  that 
the  UN  had  no  competence  to  discuss  the  question. 
A  proposal  for  a  conference  of  the  3  states  con- 
cerned, South  Africa,  India,  and  Pakistan,  was 
approved.  In  November,  Prime  Minister  Malan  ex- 
tended the  invitation  for  a  conference  to  the  two 
other  countries  and  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan 
promptly  accepted. 

Integrating  South-Weit  Africa.  Over  a  considerable 
period  South  Africa  had  refused  to  place  under 
UN  trusteeship  the  former  mandated  territory  of 
South-West  Africa  (see  YEAR  BOOK  for  1948,  p. 
525 ) .  On  February  7  a  bill  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion of  South-West  Africa,  to  bring  it  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  to  give  the  territory 
representation  in  the  Union  Parliament  of  6  elected 
members  in  the  lower  house  and  4  senators,  was 
given  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  bill  passed  its  final  stages  early  in  April,  with 
the  comment  by  Malan  that  it  meant  that  by  law 
South  Africa  no  longer  recognized  the  existence  of 
the  mandate  over  South-West  Africa. 

South  Africa  stopped  sending  information  on  its 
administration  of  the  territory  to  the  UN  Trustee- 
ship Council,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Council 
to  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  August  23.  By  a 
majority  vote  on  December  6,  the  General  Assem- 
bly decided  to  ask  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice at  The  Hague  to  consider  the  obligations  of  the 
Union  in  relation  to  South-West  Africa  and  to  an- 
swer two  main  questions:  What  were  the  interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  South  African  Government 
to  the  former  mandated  territory?  Had  the  South 
African  Government  the  right  to  modify  the  inter- 
national status  of  South-West  Africa;  and,  if  not, 
who  had  that  right? 


Gold  Policy.  Questions  of  the  value  of  South  Af- 
rica's gold  production  and  fears  of  diminishing 
dollar  and  sterling  reserves  dominated  the  eco- 
nomic scene  in  the  first  half  of  1949.  The  year 
began  with  a  large  adverse  trade  balance,  particu- 
larly with  the  United  States,  and  with  the  gold  in- 
dustry fearful  of  a  loss  of  value  for  its  product. 
On  February  7,  Finance  Minister  N.  C.  Havenga 
announced  that  South  Africa  would  sell  a^  small 
amount  of  gold  in  London  "experimentally"  at  a 
price  above  the  world  price  of  $35  a  fine  ounce. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund  at  once  sent 
South  Africa  a  note  expressing  disapproval. 

Havenga's  reply,  issued  on  March  2,  expressed 
vigorously  his  belief  that  the  directors  of  the  Fund 
had  exceeded  their  powers.  At  almost  the  same 
time  (February  25)  Havenga  announced  a  tighter 
and  broader  control  over  imports  in  order  to  con- 
serve foreign  exchange.  Dollar  imports  had  been 
limited  since  November,  1948,  but  the  new  controls 
applied  to  both  dollar  and  sterling  imports. 

Gold  holdings  continued  to  fall  until,  on  April  1, 
they  stood  at  £40.8  million.  The  South  African 
Government  called  on  Great  Bntain  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  £80  million  gold  loan  made  to  that 
country  in  February,  1948,  and  by  April  19  Great 
Britain  had  repaid  £15  million.  W.  H.  Parsons, 
director  of  operations  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  reached  South  Africa  and  conferred  with 
Havenga  on  March  22.  Parsons  was  followed  by 
Camille  Gutt,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Fund,  who  arrived  in  Cape  Town  on  May  1  to 
continue  the  discussions.  Agreement  was  reached 
on  the  uses  to  which  the  profits  from  the  gold  pre- 
mium sales  would  be  put. 

Fresh  Import  Restrictions.  Still  the  gap  between  ex- 
ports and  imports  widened  until,  in  May,  a  1949 
trade  deficit  of  $600  million  was  threatened.  In- 
tensification of  import  control  was  announced  in 
Parliament  on  May  23  by  T.  E.  Donges,  acting 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  No  goods  were  al- 
lowed entry  after  June  30  except  by  permit,  and 
no  permits  were  issued  for  consumer  goods  except 
in  isolated  cases.  All  British  road  and  rail  traffic 
carrying  goods  to  South  Africa  was  banned  as  from 
noon  on  June  4,  because  of  congestion. 

A  remarkable  gold  strike  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  announced  on  June  3  as  "the  richest  and 
most  sensational  in  South  Africa's  history,"  but  the 
resulting  boom  on  the  Johannesburg  Stock  Ex- 
change was  deflated  on  June  15  when  it  was 
revealed  that  further  borings  under  police  super- 
vision were  disappointing.  Payments  on  the  British 
loan  were  continued  until,  on  September  21,  Great 
Britain  had  repaid  the  whole  £80  million. 

Events  offer  Devaluation.  The  devaluation  of  the 
South  African  pound  on  September  19,  corre- 
sponding with  the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound 
on  the  preceding  day,  produced  changes  in  the  reg- 
ulations. Gasoline  was  at  once  rationed  and  other 
reduced  imports  from  hard-currency  countries  were 
anticipated.  The  Government  immediately  froze 
prices  of  all  goods  not  previously  subject  to  price 
control. 

By  December  5,  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs 
E.  H.  Louw  was  able  to  report  to  the  Afrikaans 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Johannesburg  that  a 
most  difficult  year  was  at  an  end,  although  the  pub- 
lic would  have  to  live  thriftily  and  work  harder. 
The  Union's  gold  reserve  and  its  sterling  balance 
in  London  had  both  risen  slightly,  Foreign  scepti- 
cism, however,  was  indicated  by  the  comparative 
failure  of  a  South  African  loan  offering  in  London 
in  November,  of  which  only  16  percent  was  sub- 
scribed. — AlZAPA  COMSTOCK 
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SOUTH  AMERICA.  A  continent  comprising  10  repub- 
lics (Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela) and  three  colonies  (British  Guiana,  French 
Guiana,  and  Surinam).  Total  area:  6,937,445 
sq.  mi.  (17,968,000  square  kilometers).  Estimated 
population:  103  million  (1947). 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  30,- 
989  sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  2,001,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  1,899,804.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Columbia  (capital),  62,396; 
Charleston,  71,275.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Fincmc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $121,075,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $132,051,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session  convened 
January  11  and  adjourned  June  9.  Record  appro- 
priations for  many  services  were  authorized  but  no 
new  taxes  were  levied.  The  legislature  reorganized 
the  probation,  pardon  and  parole  system;  granted 
funds  to  expand  and  improve  institutions;  in- 
creased annual  State  aid  for  public  schools  to  $34 
million  to  raise  teacher  pay  and  expand  services, 
and  authorized  district  reorganization;  extended 
workmen's  compensation  and  public  assistance  ben- 
efits, and  established  a  wage  and  hour  law  for  the 
textile  industry. 

The  legislature  also  adopted  uniform  highway 
markings  and  rules,  increased  State  aid  for  county 
hospitals  and  health  centers  and  for  cancer  control; 
reorganized  the  Board  of  Health;  and  created  a 
legislative  council  to  provide  research  reference 
and  drafting  services.  Other  laws  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  wholesale  farmers'  markets,  strength- 
en the  Bang's  disease  eradication  program,  and 
liberalize  the  divorce  law.  Interim  committees  on 
election  laws  and  governmental  reorganization  were 
established. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  J.  Strom  Thurmond; 
Lieut.  Governor,  George  Bell  Timmerman;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  W.  P.  Blackwell;  Attorney  General, 
John  M.  Daniel;  State  Treasurer,  Jeff  B.  Bates; 
Comptroller  General,  E.  C.  Rhodes;  State  Auditor, 
J.  M.  Smith. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area: 
77,615  sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  649,- 
000,  compared  with  (1940  census)  642,961.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Pierre  (capital),  4,322;  Sioux 
Falls,  40,832.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finonc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $42,575,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $44,115,000. 

Legislation.  The  1949  legislative  session,  which 
convened  January  4  and  adjourned  March  4,  au- 
thorized record-level  appropriations.  The  sales  tax 
was  raised  from  2  to  3  percent  and  extended  to  al- 
coholic beverages  and  cigarettes;  a  2-mill  State 
property  tax  increased  ore  severance  and  motor 
vehicle  purchase  taxes  were  levied  chiefly  to  fi- 
nance a  $30  million  veterans'  bonus.  Municipalities 
will  receive  10  percent  of  all  motor  vehicle  license 
fees  under  a  new  law.  State  school  aid,  and  State 
contributions  for  teacher  retirement  were  increased; 
public  assistance  and  workmen's  compensation 
were  raised;  additional  funds  were  allotted  to  ex- 
tend the  trunk  highway  system;  civil  defense  legis- 
lation was  enacted;  and  a  Division  of  Labor  was 
created. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  George  T.  Mickelson; 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 

Lieut.  Governor,  Bex  Terry;  Secretary  of  State, 
Annamae  Riiff;  Attorney  General,  Sigurd  Ander- 
son; State  Treasurer,  C.  E.  Buehler;  State  Auditor. 
Steve  E.  Anderson;  Commissioner  of  School  and 
Public  Lands,  Bernard  Linn. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION.  Desiring  to  encourage 
and  to  strengthen  international  cooperation  in  pro- 
moting the  economic  and  social  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  peoples  of  the  non-self-governing 
territories  in  the  Soutn  Pacific  region,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Australia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  established  this  regional  international  organ- 
ization in  1948.  Approximately  2.5  million  people 
live  in  the  area  within  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  includes  the  territories  of  Papua,  New 
Guinea,  Nauru,  New  Caledonia  and  Dependencies, 
French  Oceania,  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  West- 
ern Samoa,  Cook  Islands  including  Niue,  Fiji,  Brit- 
ish Solomon  Islands,  Gilbert  Islands,  Ellice  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  New  Hebrides,  and  Tokelau  Is- 
lands. 

The  Agreement  Establishing  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  was  signed  ad  referendum  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  six  Governments  at  the  South  Seas 
Conference,  which  was  held  at  Canberra,  Australia, 
from  Jan.  28-Feb.  6,  1947.  The  Agreement,  duly 
ratified  by  the  signatory  Governments,  entered  into 
force  on  July  29,  1948.  The  President  signed  the 
instrument  of  acceptance  on  Jan.  28,  1948,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Government  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  403  (80th  Congress,  2nd  Session). 

The  twelve-member  Commission  has  two  auxil- 
iary bodies.  The  first  is  the  South  Pacific  Research 
Council,  which  is  composed  of  expert  scientists  and 
technicians.  Its  functions  generally  are  to  assist  in 
providing  for,  and  facilitating,  regional  research- 
developing  and  coordinating  local  economic  and 
social  projects  of  regional  significance;  and  provid- 
ing technical  assistance,  advice,  and  information. 
The  second  auxiliary  body  is  the  South  Pacific  Con- 
ference, which  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  dependent  peoples  themselves,  and  which  is 
convened  at  regular  intervals  to  associate  the  in- 
digenous populations  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. A  Secretariat  to  serve  the  Commission  and 
the  auxiliary  bodies  has  been  established  with  Wil- 
liam D.  Forsyth  as  the  Secretary  General. 

The  Commission,  which  is  a  consultative  and 
advisory  body  to  the  participating  Governments, 
held  its  First  Session  at  Sydney,  Australia,  from 
May  11-21,  1948.  Its  Second  Session  was  convened 
at  the  temporary  headquarters  in  Sydney,  from 
Oct.  25-Nov.  2,  1948.  Major  administrative  deci- 
sions as  to  site  for  permanent  headquarters,  ap- 
pointments of  principal  officers  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  Research  Council,  organization  of  the 
South  Pacific  Conference,  of  the  Research  Council 
and  of  the  Secretariat,  and  formulation  of  a  provi- 
sional work  program  were  approved  at  these  ses- 
sions. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Sessions  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  held  at  the  permanent  headquarters, 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  from  May  7-17,  1949, 
and  Oct.  22-31,  1949,  respectively.  At  both  ses- 
sions considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  research 
program,  which  had  been  recommended  to  the 
Commission  by  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Re- 
search Council  held  at  Noumea  from  April  25- 
May  9,  1949.  Designed  to  improve  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  peoples,  this  program 
of  29  projects  relates  primarily  to  the  fields  of 
health,  social  development,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 
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The  first  of  these  projects  regarding  the  exchange 
of  epidemiological  information  between  the  15 
non-self-governing  territories  in  the  area  has  been 
completed  and  is  in  operation.  Encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  made  on  others,  particularly  an  in- 
vestigation to  discover  suitable  infant  food,  a  filari- 
asis  survey,  the  introduction  of  new  economic  plants 
and  improvement  of  soil  productivity  of  atoll  is- 
lands, surveys  of  social  anthropology  and  linguis- 
tics, data  on  the  illiteracy  problem,  establishment 
of  centralized  training  institutions  and  use  of  films 
and  other  visual  aids  in  education,  a  pilot  survey 
to  determine  methods  of  land  usage,  and  arrange- 
ments for  a  community  development  scheme  under 
trained  native  leadership. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  disseminating  in- 
formation on  these  projects  throughout  the  terri- 
tories, the  Commission  approved  the  issuance  of  a 
quarterly  information  bulletin  which  will  report 
upon  progress  made  in  the  implementation  of  the 
work  program. 

Plans  for  the  holding  of  the  South  Pacific  Confer- 
ence were  completed  during  1949.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  area  representatives  from 
the  territories  within  the  Commission's  scope  will 
be  present  at  the  First  Session,  which  will  be  held 
at  Suva,  Fiji  Islands,  in  April,  1950.  Discussion  on 
such  topics  as  mosquito  control,  the  healthy  village, 
vocational  training,  cooperative  societies,  fisheries 
methods,  improvement  and  diversification  of  food 
and  export  crops,  and  the  village  school,  will  be 
presented  by  native  delegates. 

The  Senior  Commissioners  for  the  Commission 
in  1949  were:  Australia — J.  R.  Halligan;  France 
— R.  F.  Lassalle-Se>6;  the  Netherlands— J.  B.  D. 
Pennink;  New  Zealand— C.  G.  R.  McKay:  the 
United  Kingdom — Sir  Brian  Freeston;  and  the 
United  States— Dr.  Felix  M.  Keesing. 

— EDNA  H.  BARR 

SOYBEANS.  The  1949  soybean  crop  of  the  United 
States  was  estimated  at  222,305,111  bu.  This  is 
only  slightly  smaller  than  last  year's  record  crop  of 
223  million  bu.,  but  is  50  percent  higher  than  the 
1938-47  average  of  148  million  bu.  The  yields  of 
the  principal  producing  States  (in  1,000  bu.) 
were:  Illinois  82,602,  Indiana  33,166,  Iowa  28,778, 
Ohio  20,592,  Missouri  17,997,  and  Minnesota  12,- 
408.  For  the  United  States,  the  yield  per  acre  was 
22.4  bu.  World  soybean  production  for  1949  was 
placed  at  501.7  million  bu.,  which  was  10  percent 
below  the  record  harvest  of  558.4  million  in  1948. 
The  principal  producing  countries  (after  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  led  world  production)  were: 
China  179,200,000  bu.,  and  Manchuria  66,000,- 
000  bu. 

SPAIN.  A  state  of  southwestern  Europe,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

Ar«o  and  Population.  Area,  196,607  square  miles, 
including  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands.  Popu- 
lation, 27,761,000  (1948  est).  Principal  cities, 
Madrid  (capital),  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Sevilla,  Za- 
ragoza,  Malaga,  Murcia,  and  Bilbao. 

Education  and  Religion.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the 
official  religion  of  the  state.  After  the  Civil  War, 
the  Church  was  restored  to  its  preeminent  position, 
its  confiscated  property  returned,  religious  educa- 
tion introduced  in  the  public  schools,  and  divorce 
suppressed.  According  to  the  latest  census,  the 
country  has  45,000  non-coeducational  elementary 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,480,619  pupils, 
and  an  additional  attendance  of  483,243  adults. 
There  are  120  intermediate  schools  or  institutes, 
with  an  attendance  of  185,644  students,  and  twelve 


universities  throughout  Spain,  that  in  1945  had  a 
total  enrollment  of  39,400  students.  There  are  also 
31  seminaries  or  ecclesiastical  schools  with  6,555 
students  enrolled.  The  government  claims  that  the 
rate  of  illiteracy  is  only  5  percent  of  the  youth 
population,  and  about  20  percent  of  die  adults. 

Production.  Spain's  economy  is  based  on  agricul- 
ture and  mining.  Chief  items  of  mineral  production 
in  1947  (in  metric  tons)  were  estimated  as  follows: 
coal,  10,476,000;  iron  ore,  396,600;  pig  iron,  502,- 
800;  steel  ingots,  541,200;  and  lead,  28,320.  Prin- 
cipal agricultural  exports  consist  of  citrus  fruits, 
olive  and  vegetable  oils,  fresh  fruits,  onions,  raisins, 
almonds,  bananas,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  olives,  and 
cork  products.  The  yield  of  cereals  for  1949  was  as 
follows  (in  short  tons):  wheat  2,800,800,  rye  508,- 
800,  barley  1,614,000,  oats  561,600,  corn  (maize) 
600,QOO.  From  November,  1948,  to  June,  1949,  the 
export  of  oranges  totaled  372,500  tons.  Important 
industries  produce  textiles,  metallurgical  and  chem- 
ical products,  glass,  leather,  fish,  and  vegetable 
canneries. 

Finonco.  In  the  1949  budget,  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  16,070,570,118  pesetas  and  expenditure 
at  16,628,674,998  pesetas,  of  which  5,494,200,000 
pesetas  were  allocated  to  the  armed  forces.  Cur- 
rency in  circulation  amounted  to  26,500  million 
pesetas.  Cost  of  living  index  in  December,  1949, 
was  500  (July,  1936  =  100).  The  total  state  debt 
on  Jan.  1,  1948,  was  52,077,655,129  pesetas. 

Govornmont.  As  a  result  of  the  Civil  War  that 
ended  in  1939,  the  Spanish  Republic  established 
in  1931  was  replaced  by  the  dictatorship  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco  Franco,  who  was  recognized 
as  head  of  the  Rebel  Nationalist  Government  in 
Burgos  dunng  the  early  stages  of  the  Civil  War, 
on  Oct.  1,  1936.  A  law  promulgated  by  Franco  on 
Mar.  31,  1947,  and  ratified  by  the  Cortes  on 
June  7  of  the  same  year,  granted  him  life  tenure 
as  Chief  of  the  State  and  set  up  a  Regency  Coun- 
cil, which  is  to  enthrone  a  king  as  his  successor,  if 
he  dies  or  has  to  be  replaced.  The  Cortes  Parlia- 
ment has  as  its  principal  function  the  planning  and 
formulation  of  laws,  but  its  members  cannot  in- 
troduce legislation.  Cabinet  Ministers,  Civil  Gov- 
ernors, university  heads  and  presidents  of  learned 
bodies  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Cortes. 

Foreign  Trad*.  For  1948  total  exports  were  valued 
at  1,148  million  gold  pesetas;  total  imports  at  1,489 
million  gold  pesetas.  (Official  rate  of  exchange, 
1  gold  peseta  =  U.S.$0.326.) 

Transportation.  The  country  has  7,950  miles  of 
broad-gauge  track  and  2,972  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
lines.  The  national  highway  system  consists  of 
about  80,141  miles  of  highway  and  6,100  miles  of 
provincial  roads.  The  merchant  marine  had  a  reg- 
istered tonnage  of  1,119,413  tons  on  Jan.  1,  1948. 
The  Iberia  National  Airlines  serves  the  country  and 
provides  transportation  to  the  Balearic  Islands,  as 
well  as  transoceanic  service  to  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Argentina.  Spain  is  also  served  by  American, 
British,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Portuguese,  Cuban,  and 
Mexican  international  airlines. 

Events,  1949.  The  Spanish  people  suffered  a  hard 
year  beneath  the  yoke  of  their  self-avowed  leader, 
General  Francisco  Franco. 

Economic  Diifreis.  The  turn  of  the  new  year  did 
not  work  any  miracles  for  the  Spanish  economy 
which  under  the  Franco  dictatorship  has  consist- 
ently gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Unemployment  con- 
stituted a  major  problem.  Money  was  scarce  and 
out  of  circulation,  and  the  stock  market  was  char- 
acterized by  inactivity.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
Spain  was  still  a  poverty-stricken  country  where 
corruption  flourished  in  high  places  and  the  com- 
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mon  laborer  calculated  his  daily  wage  by  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  it  could  buy.  In  February  the  head  of 
the  Division  of  Rationing  in  Madrid  was  implicat- 
ed in  a  black  market  bread  scheme  involving  the 
sale  of  huge  quantities  of  flour.  A  month  previous 
the  bread  ration  had  been  cut  approximately  25 
percent  for  all  classes  of  people. 

Adding  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  was  the  severe 
drought  in  the  first  halt  of  the  year  that  not  only 
affected  the  harvest  of  essential  foods  and  the  pre- 
mature shipment  of  beef  cattle  to  market,  but 
caused  manufacturing  plants  to  cut  production 
drastically.  The  scarcity  of  water  and  a  consequent 
shortage  of  power  forced  textile  factories  in  the 
north  to  function  on  a  two-day  a  week  schedule. 
With  the  rains  in  September,  came  flash  floods  that 
inundated  the  land  but  did  not  affect  the  power 
shortage;  it  remained  strictly  rationed.  The  trade 
agreement  of  1948  between  Peron  and  Franco  was 
not  working  out  as  well  as  it  had  been  propagan- 
dized because  of  poor  financial  conditions  and  cur- 
rency manipulations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  only  hope  for  the  country  was  a  foreign  loan 
and  Franco's  1949  attempt  to  secure  one  began 
early. 

The  Bottle  of  fh»  Loon.  In  February,  Spain  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  a  $25  million  loan  from  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  but  not  before 
it  had  deposited  a  like  amount  in  gold  in  London. 
The  loan,  however,  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
when  compared  to  Spain's  needs  and  failed  to  stop 
the  Franco  government's  persistent  and  mendicant- 
like  gestures  to  secure  U.S.  government  funds, 
and/or  the  inclusion  of  Spain  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Program. 

To  accomplish  this  end  Franco  spared  no  efforts 
and  sent  over  two  of  his  ablest  men.  Ostensibly  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  an  inspection  of  Spain's  dip- 
lomatic installations  that,  at  most,  should  have  last- 
ed a  fortnight,  the  Inspector  General  of  Spain's 
diplomatic  service,  Dr.  Jose*  Felix  de  Lequerica, 
spent  almost  an  entire  year  in  the  country.  His 
propaganda  activities  were  concentrated  on  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  other  influential  men 
in  the  capital  whom  he  hoped  would  swallow  the 
bait  on  the  desirability  and  economic  soundness  of 
a  loan  to  Spain.  Political  wags  opined  that  Lequeri- 
ca should  have  registered  as  a  lobbyist. 

The  other,  a  more  direct  agent,  Andres  Moreno, 
head  of  the  Hispanoamericano  Bank  of  Madrid, 
was  in  Washington  in  the  early  months  of  the  year 
to  sound  out  a  loan  for  Spain.  He  returned  to  Spain 
empty  handed  in  May.  Questioned  about  the  loan 
at  his  June  2  press  conference  President  Truman 
reiterated  his  previous  stand  on  dictatorships  and 
turned  thumbs  down  on  a  loan  to  Spain.  Franco 
was  not  unassisted  in  his  battle  for  a  loan.  In  July, 
an  attempt  by  Senator  McCarran  of  Nevada,  an 
avowed  francophile,  to  include  $50  million  for 
Spain  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
(EGA)  appropriation  bill  was  rejected. 

In  August,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  held 
hearings  on  a  loan  to  Spain.  Testifying  before  the 
Committee,  Herbert  Garston,  head  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  registered  his  disapproval  on  the 
grounds  that  Spain  would  not  be  able  to  repay  be- 
cause its  weak  export  position  precluded  the  nec- 
essary accumulation  of  dollar  exchange.  Franco's 
hopes  for  a  loan  soared  upward  again  in  September 
and  October  when  U.S.  Congressmen  began  mak- 
ing their  bi-annual  junkets  to  far  away  places.  Sev- 
en congressmen  in  Madrid  in  September  expressed 
approval  of  a  loan  for  Spain.  It  seemed  certain  that 
the  issue  would  appear  again  in  the  1950  U.S.  con- 
gressional sessions.  The  discovery  of  uranium  in  the 


C6rdoba  province,  as  was  rumored  in  January, 
1949,  might  be  the  deciding  factor. 

Domtffic  Opposition.  In  a  police-state,  violence  is 
the  only  recourse  left  to  opponents  of  a  regime  and 
throughout  the  year  there  was  considerable  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  of  anti-Franco  activity  in  Spain. 
At  times  the  proof  was  so  demonstrable  as  to  thor- 
oughly discredit  Franco's  assertions  that  Spain  is 
a  land  of  peace  and  order.  Army  arsenals  were 
mysteriously  blown  up  and  railroad  wrecks  were  a 
common  event,  although  many  observers  attrib- 
uted the  latter  to  a  debilitated  railway  system.  As 
in  the  past,  Barcelona  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
trouble  spots  for  the  regime.  In  March,  Falange 
members  and  the  civil  police  were  attacked  in  Bar- 
celona and  in  the  mountain  region  of  La  Coruna. 

The  most  symbolic  anti-Franco  gesture  occurred 
in  Barcelona  on  May  15,  one  day  prior  to  the  UN 
Assembly  vote  on  tne  motion  to  revoke  its  1946 
resolution  on  Spain.  ( See  below. )  In  rapid  succes- 
sion the  consulates  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil, 
three  of  the  four  sponsors  of  the  revocation  resolu- 
tion, were  the  victims  of  bomb  explosions  whose 
sound  carried  as  far  west  as  the  halls  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Flushing  Meadow,  New  York.  No  one 
was  injured  or  killed  in  the  blasts,  and  material 
damage  was  slight,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
harm  done  to  Franco's  aspirations. 

In  June,  Barcelona  was  again  in  the  news  with 
two  more  bomb  explosions.  Franco  was  in  the  city 
to  attend  the  Commemoration  Centennial  of  the 
death  of  the  Catholic  philosopher,  Jaime  Balmes. 
The  first  explosion  occurred  in  the  center  of  the 
city  near  the  telephone  exchange.  The  second,  on 
June  3,  was  planted  in  the  ^Barcelona  Cathedral. 
Both  were  places  on  Franco's  intended  route  but 
the  dictator  managed  to  escape.  June  was  also  the 
month  for  a  thorough  government  attempt  to  halt 
underground  activities  in  the  provinces  of  Huesca 
and  Tereul. 

International  Recognition.  May  was  a  crucial  month 
for  Franco  Spain.  Once  again,  world  opinion,  as 
expressed  by  its  representatives  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  to  publicly  reprimand  the  Spanish  dic- 
tator and  his  repressive  regime.  In  1946  the  com- 
munity of  nations  had  morally  condemned  the 
Franco  government  by  resolving  to  withdraw  dip- 
lomatic recognition  on  the  highest  levels.  In  the 
interim  period  since  1946,  Spain  worked  hard  to 
have  the  resolution  revoked  and  her  efforts  seemed 
ready  to  bear  fruit  in  May,  1949.  In  April  the  Bra- 
zilian delegate,  Joao  Carlos  Muniz,  made  known 
his  intention  to  have  the  UN  reconsider  the  ban  on 
diplomatic  recognition.  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and 
Peru  joined  Brazil  as  co-sponsors  of  a  new  resolu- 
tion which  would  allow  UN  members  to  decide  for 
themselves  the  issue  of  diplomatic  representation. 
On  May  7  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  gave  its  stamp  of  approval  to  the  meas- 
ure by  a  vote  of  25  to  16. 

From  May  7  until  May  16,  the  day  of  the  deci- 
sive vote,  Spanish  diplomats  were  working  franti- 
cally in  the  Assembly  corridors  lining  up  prospec- 
tive votes.  Included  among  them  were  the  Marques 
de  Santa  Cruz,  German  de  Baraibar,  the  Spanish 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  Washington,  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous Jose*  Felix  de  Lequerica.  In  Spain,  El  Caudillo 
had  prepared  a  victory  speech  to  his  puppet  Cortes, 
and  indeed  victory  seemed  in  sight.  Meanwhile,  the 
Spanish  Republicans  in  exile  were  letting  their 
voices  be  heard.  A  prediction  that  the  Franco  re- 
gime faced  imminent  collapse  in  1949  if  recogni- 
tion remained  withheld  was  made  by  Trifon  Go- 
mez, Secretary  General  of  the  Socialist  Laborites. 
The  18th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Span* 
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ish  Republic  was  celebrated  on  April  15,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  nations  of  the  world  by  its  President, 
Diego  Martinez  Barrios. 

On  May  16  the  General  Assembly  rejected  the 
new  proposal  by  a  vote  of  26  to  15,  approval  falling 
four  votes  short  of  the  required  two-thirds  majority. 
Sixteen  nations  considered  the  Franco  issue  hot 
enough  to  abstain  from  voting.  The  main  support 
for  Franco  had  come  from  an  Arab-Latin  American 
bloc.  In  Spain.  Franco  appeared  before  the  Cortes 
as  scheduled  but  with  a  different  speech.  He  de- 
livered a  90-minute  harangue  against  the  western 
powers  but  remained  silent  about  the  United  States 
from  whom  he  still  hoped  to  secure  a  loan. 

— MIGUEL  JowiiN 

SPANISH  GUINEA.  A  Spanish  colony  in  West  Africa, 
comprising  the  mainland  area  known  as  Continent- 
al Guinea  ( 10,040  square  miles;  pop.  138,797),  and 
the  islands  (pop.  28,708)  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea: 
Fernando  P6  (800  sq.  mi.),  Annobon  (7  sq.  mi.), 
Corisco  (5.5  sq.  mi.),  Little  Elobey  (22  acres), 
and  Great  Elobey  (0.75  sq.  mi.).  Chief  towns: 
Santa  Isabel  (capital),  and  Data.  The  principal 
products  are  cacao,  coffee,  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
timber.  Spanish  Guinea  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts: Continental  Guinea  and  Fernando  P6.  In- 
cluded in  the  district  of  Continental  Guinea  are 
the  islands  of  Great  Elobey,  Little  Elobey,  Corisco, 
and  Annobon.  The  whole  territory  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  governor  general. 

SPANISH  SAHARA.  A  Spanish  colony  in  northwest 
Africa,  comprising  two  zones:  Rio  de  Oro  (73,362 
sq.  mi  ),  and  Sekia  el  Hamra  (32,047  sq.  mi.). 
Population.  37,000,  exclusive  of  some  31,000  no- 
mads. The  colony  is  under  the  administration  of  the 
High  Commissioner  of  Morocco. 

STATE,  U.S.  Department  of.  General  George  C.  Mar- 
shall's resignation  as  Secretary  of  State  became 
effective  on  Jan.  20,  1949.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Dean  G.  Acheson,  who  thus  became  the  forty-ninth 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Department  conducted  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  and  eleven 
other  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  united 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  defense  and  the 
preservation  of  international  peace  and  security. 
The  Department  also  aided  in  drawing  up  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  intended  to 
strengthen  and  coordinate  the  defense  measures 
of  the  North  Atlantic  nations  and  other  free  coun- 
tries. 

Early  in  1949  the  Department  conducted  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  which  led  to  tne 
lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade.  Through  the  De- 
partment, the  United  States  participated  in  many 
important  conferences,  including  the  Sixth  Session 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  Fourth 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Austrian  treaty  talks. 

Negotiations  with  Great  Britain  and  France  re- 
sulted in  a  tripartite  agreement  to  extend  addition- 
al powers  to  the  German  Federal  Republic  which 
was  established  in  the  western  zones  of  Germany. 
It  was  also  decided  to  replace  military  government 
in  Germany  by  an  Allied  High  Commission.  The 
new  United  States  High  Commissioner,  John  J. 
McCloy,  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Department  played  an  important  part  in 
the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  implementation  of 
President  Truman's  "Point  Four"  program  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  underdeveloped  regions.  The 


conference  at  Annecy,  France,  the  "third  round" 
of  multilateral  tariff  negotiations  begun  at  Havana 
in  1947,  resulted  in  a  further  lowering  of  trade 
barriers. 

A  new  Legation  was  established  at  Amman,  cap- 
ital of  the  Hashemite  Jordan  Kingdom  (Trans Jor- 
dan), and  a  new  Embassy  was  set  up  at  Djakarta 
(Batavia),  Indonesia.  The  Missions  at  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel,  and  Seoul,  Korea,  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Embassy.  The  Legations  at  Monrovia,  Liberia: 
Pretoria,  South  Africa;  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia;  and 
Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia,  were  also  made  Embassies. 

The  Department  was  engaged  in  extensive  re- 
vision of  its  organization  structure  through  most  of 
the  year  1949.  These  changes  were  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Hoover  Commission)  and  Public  Law  73, 
81st  Congress,  approved  May  26,  1949.  This  act 
provided  that  in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  there  shall  be  ten 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State.  The  Counselor  of 
the  Department  and  the  Legal  Adviser  shall  rank 
equally  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  designate  two 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  as  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
taries. The  provisions  of  law,  including  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  vesting  authority  in  subordi- 
nate officials  of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  amend- 
ed and  such  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  delegate  to 
officers  and  employees  under  his  direction  and  su- 
pervision authority  to  perform  any  functions  now 
or  hereafter  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  State. 

Five  geographic  bureaus  and  one  bureau  for  in- 
ternational organization  affairs  have  been  estab- 
lished as  the  focal  points  of  contact  between  the 
Department  and  the  overseas  and  international  or- 
ganization missions  in  both  substantive  and  admin- 
istrative matters.  In  the  administrative  area,  co- 
ordinated Departmental  and  Foreign  Service  man- 
agement has  been  provided  through  the  four 
Offices  of  Personnel,  Management  and  Budget,  Op- 
erating Facilities,  and  Consular  Affairs.  The  Office 
of  the  Foreign  Service  was  abolished  and  its  func- 
tions distributed  among  the  newly  created  offices. 

High-ranking  officers  of  the  Department  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1949,  were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  G.  Acheson;  Under  Secretary  of  State,  James 
E.  Webb;  Counselor,  George  E.  Kennan;  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  geographic  and  substantive 
activities,  Dean  Rusk;  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
administration,  John  E.  Peurifoy.  The  eight  other 
positions  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
incumbents  were:  Congressional  Relations,  Jack  K. 
McFall;  United  Nations  Affairs,  John  D.  Hickerson; 
Inter- American  Affairs,  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.;  Eu- 
ropean Affairs,  George  W.  Perkins;  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  W.  Walton  Butterworth;  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  George  C.  Mc- 
Ghee;  Economic  Affairs,  Willard  L.  Thorp;  Public 
Affairs,  George  V.  Allen.  Adrian  S.  Fisher  was 
Legal  Adviser;  and  W.  Park  Armstrong,  Jr.  was 
Special  Assistant  for  Intelligence. 

Assisting  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary 
were  Paul  H.  Nitze  as  Director  of  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Staff;  Michael  F.  McDermott  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  Press  Relations;  and 
Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  Director,  Executive  Secre- 
tariat. Newly  created  posts  were  occupied  by  Dr. 
Philip  C.  Jessup  as  Ambassador  at  Large;  James 
Bruce  as  Director,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram; Henry  A.  Byroade  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  German  Affairs.  Wilbert  Chapman  served  as 
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Special  Assistant  for  the  handling  of  international 
fisheries  and  wildlife  problems. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  is  described 
below: 

1.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American 
Affairs  administers  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  consisting  of  four  Offices  dealing  severally 
with  East  Coast  Affairs,  North  and  West  Coast 
Affairs,   Middle  American  Affairs,  and  Regional- 
American  Affairs. 

2.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 
administers  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs  com- 
prised of  four  Offices,  dealing  severally  with  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs, 
Eastern  European  Affairs,  Western  European  Af- 
fairs, and  European  Regional  Affairs. 

3.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs administers  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
comprised  of  three  Offices  dealing  severally  with 
Chinese  Affairs,  Northeast  Asian  Affairs,  and  Phil- 
ippine and  Southeast  Asian  Affairs. 

4.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs  administers  the 
Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African 
Affairs  comprised  of  three  Offices  dealing  severally 
with  Creek,  Turkish,  and  Iranian  Affairs;   South 
Asian  Affairs;  and  African  Affairs. 

5.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  German  Af- 
fairs administers  three  functional  areas  dealing  sev- 
erally with  German  Political  Affairs,  German  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  and  German  and  Austrian  Public 
Affairs. 

6.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations 
Affairs  administers  the  Bureau  of  United  Nations 
Affairs  comprised  of  four  Offices.  These  are  the 
Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational  Administration    and   Conferences,    the 
Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs.  He  is  also  assisted  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Planning  Staff  and  the  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons  Staff.  This  Bureau  serves  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  Department  for  coordination  and 
integration  of  matters  relating  to  American  partici- 
pation in  the  United  Nations  and  in  related  spe- 
cialized international  organizations  or  other  inter- 
national conferences. 

7.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
has  under  his  jurisdiction  the  Offices  of  Financial 
and  Development  Policy,  Transport  and  Communi- 
cations Policy,  and  International  Trade  Policy.  The 
office  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission  was 
abolished  during  1949  and  its  residual  functions 
transferred  to  various  units  of  the  Department. 

8.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 
has  under  his  jurisdiction  the  Unesco   Relations 
Staff;  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  which  consists  of 
the  Divisions  of  Public  Studies,  Public  Liaison, 
Historical  Policy  Research,  and  Publications;  the 
International    Information    and    Educational    Ex- 
change Program  which  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  a  General  Manager  includes  the  Office  of 
International  Information  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission 
for  Information  and  the  Divisions  or  International 
Broadcasting,  International  Motion  Pictures,   and 
International  Press  and  Publications;  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Exchange  consisting  of  Secre- 
tariats of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange  and  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Co- 
operation and  the  Divisions  of  Exchange  of  Per- 
sons and  Libraries  and  Institutes. 

9.  The  Legal  Adviser's  office  includes  Assistant 
Legal  Advisers  for  Administration   and  Foreign 
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Service,  Public  Affairs,  International  Claims,  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  International  Organization  Affairs, 
Military  Affairs  and  Special  Problems,  Political  Af- 
fairs, and  an  Assistant  for  Treaty  Affairs. 

10.  The  Assistant   Secretary   for   Congressional 
Relations  is  assisted  by  a  small  staff  of  aides. 

11.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Intelligence  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Office  of  In- 
telligence Research  and  the  Office  of  Libraries  and 
Intelligence  Acquisition,  consisting  respectively  of 
(1)  the  Intelligence  Coordination  Staff  and  the  Di- 
visions of  International  and  Functional  Intelligence, 
Research  for  American  Republics,  Research  for  Eu- 
rope, Research  for  Far  East,  and  Research  for  Near 
East  and  Africa;  and  (2)  the  Division  of  Library 
and  Reference  Services,  trie  Acquisition  and  Distri- 
bution Division,  and  the  Biographic  Information 
Division. 

12.  The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  the  Foreign  Service  Inspec- 
tion Corps,  the  Divisions  of  Foreign  Building  Op- 
perations  and  Foreign  Reporting  Services,  and  tor 
the  Offices  of  Management  and  Budget,  Operating 
Facilities,  Consular  Affairs,  and  Personnel.  The  Of- 
fices consist  respectively  of  ( 1 )  the  Divisions  of 
Budget,  Organization,  and  Finance;  (2)  the  Divi- 
sions   of   Communications    and    Records,    Central 
Services,   Language  Services,   and  Cryptography; 
(3)   the  Passport  Division,  Visa  Division,   Muni- 
tions Division,  Division  of  Protective  Services,  and 
Division  of  Security;  and   (4)   the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers for  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Divisions  of 
Foreign  Sen  ice  Personnel  and  Departmental  Per- 
sonnel, and  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

STATE  LEGISLATION.  The  legislatures  of  46  States 
met  in  regular  or  special  session  in  1949— all  but 
those  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia.  Special  sessions, 
only,  were  held  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  while 
10  States  held  both  regular  and  special  sessions.  In 
several  States  where  length  of  sessions  is  not  lim- 
ited constitutionally,  the  1949  sessions  were  the 
longest  in  history.  The  trend  in  all  States  was  to- 
ward expansion  of  public  services,  especially  for 
education,  highways,  health  and  welfare,  and  con- 
servation. Construction  and  repair  of  institutional 
and  public  works  facilities,  long  deferred  in  many 
States  because  of  personnel  and  material  shortages 
during  the  war  and  immediate  postwar  periods, 
were  additional  factors  leading  to  record-breaking 
appropriations. 

State  expenditures  have  mounted  steadily  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  these  disbursements  totaled  about 
$8,000  million  in  1947  and  $10,000  million  in  1948. 
The  total  for  1949  was  expected  to  exceed  the  lat- 
ter figure.  Appropriations  by  1949  legislative  ses- 
sions far  exceedea  those  for  the  preceding  appro- 
priation period,  the  increase  running  as  high  as 
forty  percent  in  some  cases.  Existing  taxes  contin- 
ued to  yield  high  revenues,  but  the  possibilities  of 
stabilized  or  declining  revenues  coupled  with  ex- 
panded appropriations  led  to  numerous  increases  in 
tax  rates.  While  only  3  States  enacted  new  taxes  in 
1949  (a  cigarette  tax  in  Delaware;  sales  tax  in 
Florida:  and  liquor  taxes  in  Kansas),  24  States 
raised  the  rates  of  at  least  one  major  tax.  Following 
the  1949  adjournments,  there  were  indications  that 
special  sessions  would  have  to  be  called  in  several 
States  to  raise  new  revenues  before  the  end  of  the 
1949-51  fiscal  biennium. 

Education  appropriations,  greatly  increased  in 
most  States  during  1947-48,  continued  to  expand. 
School  aid,  especially  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  waa  increased  in  virtually  all  States,  as 
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the  legislatures  sought  to  raise  teacher  salaries  and 
teacher  standards,  expand  teacher  retirement  sys- 
tems, improve  school  plant  and  facilities,  reorgan- 
ize the  local  school  systems,  and  in  various  ways  to 
bring  the  education  in  line  with  modern  require- 
ments. The  growing  need  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities  within  the  several  States  led  to  new 
formulas  for  distributing  State  aid. 

Higher  education  also  presented  new  postwar 
problems  and  received  considerable  legislative  at- 
tention as  well  as  increased  funds  for  faculties  and 
facilities.  An  important  development  in  this  field  is 
the  initiation  of  regional  programs  for  increasing 
higher  education  opportunities.  Twelve  southern 
States  gave  approval  to  an  interstate  compact  to 
pool  their  resources  and  facilities  in  order  to  sup- 
plement existing  technical  and  professional  train- 
ing programs;  and  States  in  other  regions  initiated 
studies  looking  toward  the  same  objective. 

State  public  welfare,  public  health,  and  econom- 
ic security  programs  likewise  were  broadened. 
Welfare  legislation  included  liberalized  public  as- 
sistance measures  approved  in  all  44  of  the  States 
which  held  regular  sessions.  Despite  rising  costs 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  persons  receiving 
aid,  the  State  legislatures  were  not  deterred  from 
broadening  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  programs  to  include 
still  more  persons  and  to  increase  the  benefits 
which  they  received.  A  marked  trend  developed 
in  1949  in  several  States  to  extend  these  programs 
beyond  present  or  contemplated  limits  of  Federal 
financial  participation.  Several  States  also  liberal- 
ized the  residence,  as  well  as  various  minimum  age, 
requirements  for  public  assistance  eligibility. 

In  contrast  to  the  1917-48  biennium,  there  were 
few  changes  in  provisions  regulating  unions;  but  all 
of  the  regular  1949  sessions  enacted  measures  to 
improve  or  liberalize  their  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  and  most  took  similar  steps  with  respect 
to  unemployment  benefits.  Several  States  took  ac- 
tion to  unpiove  child  labor  standards  and  to  protect 
woman  laoor.  Florida  became  the  tenth  State  to 
remove  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  from  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  by  adopting  simplified  birth 
certificates. 

By  the  close  of  1949,  five  States — California, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wash- 
ington— had  adopted  laws  providing  case  benefits 
for  non-occupational  injuries  or  sickness.  The 
Washington  law,  however,  is  subject  to  popular 
referendum  in  November,  1950.  World  War  II  vet- 
erans in  10  States  had  been  granted  bonuses  prior 
to  1949.  Eight  States  were  added  to  the  list  in 
1949,  and  the  West  Virginia  legislature  referred  a 
proposal  for  popular  vote  in  November,  1950.  The 
New  Jersey  voters  defeated  a  bonus  measure  in  the 
November,  1949,  election.  Nine  States  in  1949  lib- 
eralized Veterans'  exemptions  from  property  taxes. 

Wisconsin  adopted  a  broad  veterans'  home  pur- 
chasing law;  and  new  or  expanded  low-rent  hous- 
ing programs  were  approved  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  part  to 
meet  the  needs  of  veterans.  Adoption  in  Maine  of 
a  law  authorizing  local  governments  to  set  up  low- 
rent  housing  authorities  brought  to  42  the  number 
of  States  which  allow  their  cities  to  operate  in  the 
low-rent  housing  field.  Only  one  State,  Nebraska, 
took  advantage  of  the  local  option  clause  of  the 
1949  Federal  rent  control  law  and  enacted  state- 
wide decontrol. 

The  State  welfare  institutions,  as  well  as  various 
public  health  programs,  were  beneficiaries  of  great- 
ly expanded  appropriations.  Hospital  construction 
and  repair,  improved  facilities  and  techniques,  and 


more  proficient  and  larger  staffs  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  and  other  hospital  patients  were  among 
the  objectives  of  these  measures.  Several  western 
States  initiated  a  program  to  provide  regional  in- 
stitutional care  facilities. 

The  extension,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  the 
nation's  highway  system  drew  the  attention  of  all 
the  legislatures.  As  with  public  works  generally,  the 
roads  and  highways  of  the  country  emerged  from 
the  war  badly  depleted;  thereafter,  the  scarcity  of 
materials  and  high  costs  delayed  action.  While  ex- 
panded highway  programs  were  undertaken  in 
1947-48,  the  1949  legislatures  felt  the  full  impact 
of  demands  for  extension  and  improvement.  In  a 
large  number  of  States,  long-range  programs  based 
on  detailed  highway  studies  were  presented  to  the 
1949  legislatures;  and  in  about  twenty  States,  sim- 
ilar comprehensive  studies  or  research  into  partic- 
ular phases  of  the  problem  were  authorized  in 
1949. 

To  meet  pressing  highway  needs,  including  rural 
roads  and  municipal  traffic  arteries,  many  States 
appropriated  unprecedented  sums  for  roads,  and  18 
raised  their  gasoline  taxes.  Others  made  temporary 
tax  increases  permanent,  while  a  large  number 
raised  their  motor  vehicle  license  and  registration 
fees,  particularly  for  trucks  and  contract  carriers. 
Seven  States  in  1949  granted  new  or  broadened  au- 
thority for  construction  of  toll  highways,  as  one 
means  of  financing  high-cost,  high-speed,  heavily 
traveled  thoroughfares.  Motivated  largely  by  rising 
costs  of  highway  construction  and  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  many  miles  of  highway,  several  States 
adopted  more  stringent  regulations  and  expanded 
their  enforcement  agencies  to  insure  adherence  to 
the  size  and  weight  motor  truck  laws. 

Over  half  of  the  States  took  action  in  line  with 
the  uniform  motor  vehicle  laws  governing  mark- 
ings, drivers'  licenses,  certificates  of  title,  etc.  By 
the  close  of  1949,  44  States  had  adopted  financial 
responsibility  laws,  designed  generally  to  insure 
that  owners  and  operators  of  automobiles  pay  for 
any  damage  to  persons  and  property  they  may 
cause.  Fifteen  States  forbade  the  installation  of  tel- 
evision receivers  in  motor  vehicles  within  sight  of 
the  driver. 

Conservation  and  natural  resources  programs 
were  expanded  by  many  legislatures.  Stream  pollu- 
tion control  in  particular  received  attention  as  8 
States  tightened  their  laws  or  stepped  up  enforce- 
ment of  existing  sanitation  laws.  Several  others  set 
up  commissions  to  study  pollution  problems.  Ef- 
fective control  of  pollution  in  the  Ohio  Valley  was 
initiated  under  the  leadership  of  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission,  created  by 
interstate  compact. 

The  activation  of  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  in  1949,  and  completion  of  its  list 
of  member  States  with  the  signature  of  the  Gulf 
Fisheries  Compact  by  Mississippi  in  January.  1950, 
completed  a  nine-year  program  for  linking  trie  ma- 
rine States  along  all  three  coasts  by  compacts  to 
conserve  and  develop  the  marine  fisheries.  In  the 
field  of  forest  conservation,  Rhode  Island  became 
the  25th  State  to  set  up  a  formal  woodland  devel- 
opment program. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Hoover  Commission  in 
focussing  attention  on  needed  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  government  led 
many  civic  groups,  legislatures,  and  governors  to 
call  for  similar  surveys  of  their  State  administrative 
organization  and  operation.  The  mounting  costs 
and  increased  scope  of  government  were  also  fac- 
tors leading  to  this  determination. 

By  the  close  of  1949,  20  States  and  2  Territories 
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had  created  agencies  to  study  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  greater  responsibility,  efficiency,  and 
economy  through  reorganizing  their  governmental 
processes:  and  similar  surveys  were  contemplated 
in  an  additional  half  dozen  States.  The  general 
trend  of  recommendations  developed  by  these 
agencies  has  been  in  the  direction  of  fewer  de- 
partments, consolidation  of  similar  or  supplemen- 
tary functions,  increased  authority  in  the  governor's 
office  over  the  administration  of  State  affairs,  and 
direct  responsibility  on  the  cart  of  the  governor  to 
the  legislature  and  the  people. 

The  trend  toward  improvement  of  legislative 
procedures  and  facilities  continued  in  1949.  Three 
States  created  new  legislative  councils;  technical 
staffs  were  made  availaole  to  committees  in  several 
States,  especially  for  those  dealing  with  tax  and 
fiscal  problems;  and  reference,  research,  bill-draft- 
ing, and  statutory  revision  services  were  added  or 
improved  in  several  States.  A  number  of  legisla- 
tures reduced  their  standing  committees  and  pro- 
vided for  joint  committees,  improved  their  rules, 
authorized  continuing  study  of  legislative  process- 
es, and  otherwise  acted  to  improve  the  quality  and 
performance  of  the  legislative  function. 

Problems  faced  by  the  cities  drew  the  attention 
of  the  1949  sessions.  While  only  a  few  States,  nota- 
bly Florida  and  Tennessee,  expanded  local  taxing 
powers,  a  majority  continued  to  grant  shares  or 
State  tax  receipts  to  their  localities,  and  8  States 
increased  these  shares.  A  number  of  States  author- 
ized studies  of  State-local  relations  and  of  the  prob- 
lems of  local  units  of  government.  In  several  States, 
moves  to  increase  the  area  of  home-rule  powers 
were  inaugurated.  In  the  field  of  interstate  coop- 
eration, an  unprecedented  number  of  enactments 
of  compacts  and  of  uniform  and  reciprocal  laws 
took  place  in  1949  —  including  the  fields  of  walfare, 
public  health,  crime  control,  agriculture,  fire  fight- 
ing and  others  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above.  —  HERBERT  L.  WILTSEE 

SUEZ  CANAL.  A  sea-level  canal,  103  miles  long, 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  owned  by  the 
French  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime 
de  Suez,  in  which  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain holds  295,026  shares  of  a  total  of  652,932.  A 
Board  of  32  administrators  governs  the  canal.  In 
Tune,  1948,  the  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key, S.  Pickney  Tuck,  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board,  the  first  American  to  act  in  that  capac- 
ity. 

On  Mar.  7,  1949,  Egyptian  Minister  of  Com- 
merce Mahmoud  Riad  stated  that  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Suez  Canal  Company  and  the  Egyptian 
Government  provided  that  9  out  of  every  10  ad- 
ministrative posts  in  the  Suez  Canal  organization 
would  be  held  by  Egyptians.  The  number  of  Egyp- 
tian directors  on  the  canal's  board  was  raised  from 
2  to  7.  The  concession  held  by  the  French  company 
will  expire  on  Nov.  17,  1968,  when  it  will  revert 
to  the  Egyptian  Government. 

The  number  of  ships  passing  through  the  canal 
in  1948  was  8,686  with  net  tonnage  of  55,081,056 
and  receipts  (in  francs)  of  16,393,515,568.  Of  the 
total  number  of  ships  passing  through  the  canal  in 
1948,  Great  Britain  led  with  3,394  ships  aggregat- 
ing 20,726,246  net  tons,  followed  by  the  United 
States  with  1,066  ships  aggregating  8,302,296  net 
tons;  Norway  792  ships,  5,143,888  net  tons;  Pan- 
ama 759  ships,  5,153,298  net  tons;  Italy  724  ships, 
4,040,951  net  tons;  France  490  ships,  3,464,364  net 
tons;  the  Netherlands  473  ships  with  3,191,324  net 
tons.  A  total  of  316  warships  and  military  trans- 


ports  of  2,074,840  net  tonnage  passed  through  the 
canal  in  1948.  In  the  same  year,  454,864  civil  and 
military  passengers  went  through  the  canal.  On  De- 
cember, 1949,  officials  of  the  Suez  Canal  Authority 
announced  that  work  on  a  by-pass  canal  had  start- 
ed. It  will  run  from  El  Ferdan  6  miles  northward  to 
El  Quantara. 

SUGAR.  The  world  output  of  beet  and  cane  sugar 
for  the  1949-50  season  was  indicated  at  36,646,000 
short  tons  (raw  value)  nearly  2  percent  less  than 
the  record  large  crop  of  37,249,000  tons  produced 
in  1948-49,  but  almost  6  percent  more  than  the 
5-year  (1935-39)  average  of  34,718,000  tons.  Ma- 
jor decreases  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  France,  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Brazil  were  offset 
by  sizeable  increases  in  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and  Argentina. 
The  principal  producing  countries  (considering 
India  and  Pakistan  production  in  terms  of  gur — a 
low  grade  of  brown  sugar)  in  the  1949-50  season 
were  (in  1,000  short  tons):  India  5,600,  Brazil 
1,700,  Pakistan  1,150,  and  Australia  1,036.  In 
North  and  Central  America,  including  the  West  In- 
dies, the  output  of  sugar  was  estimated  at  10,896,- 
000  short  tons,  compared  with  11,226,000  tons  pro- 
duced in  1948-49.  Sugar  production  in  South 
America  was  expected  to  total  3,408,000  short  tons 
in  1949-50,  compared  with  3,659,000  in  1948-49. 
The  preliminary  estimate  of  sugar  output  in  the 
United  States  for  1949-50  was  calculated  at  1,550,- 
000  short  tons  of  beet  sugar  and  550,000  tons  of 
cane  sugar. 

SULFUR.  The  heavy  domestic  and  world  demand  for 
sulfur  diminishea  only  slightly  in  1949  to  require 
a  production  of  approximately  4.7  million  long  tons, 
compared  with  record  production  in  1948  of 
4,869,210  long  tons.  Apparent  consumption  was 
even  higher,  reducing  producers'  stocks  by  more 
than  100,000  tons  during  the  year.  Mines  in  Texas 
produced  the  major  share  of  this  near-record  pro- 
duction, the  balance  coming  principally  from  Lou- 
isiana. — JOHN  ANTHONY 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  In  1949  the 
Supreme  Court  was  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Chief  Justice,  Fred  M.  Vinson  (1946); 
Associate  Justices:  Hugo  L.  Black  (1937);  Stanley 
Reed  (1938);  Felix  Frankfurter  (1939),  William  O. 
Douglas  (1939);  Frank  Murphy  (1940-49,  de- 
ceased); Robert  H.  Jackson  (1941);  Wiley  Rut- 
ledge  (1943-49,  deceased);  Harold  H.  Burton 
(1945);  Tom  C.  Clark  (1949);  Sherman  Minton 
(1949). 

The  dates  used  indicate  the  year  which  included 
nomination,  confirmation,  and  entry  upon  duty. 
Under  present  law  a  justice  who  retires  remains  a 
"member  of  the  Court." 

The  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1949,  were: 
Clerk,  Charles  Elmore  Cropley  (1927);  Marshal, 
Thomas  E.  Waggaman  (1938);  Reporter,  Walter 
Wyatt  (1946);  Librarian,  Helen  Newman  (1947). 
See  LAW. 

SURINAM  (Netherlands  Guiana).  A  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  northern  South  America.  Area,  54,291 
square  miles.  Population  (1948),  207,684,  includ- 
ing the  Negroes  and  Indians  living  in  the  forests. 
Chief  towns:  Paramaribo  (capital),  75,309  inhabit- 
ants, Nieuw  Nickerie,  3,472,  Albina,  Coronie.  and 
Moengo.  Education  (1947):  112  schools  and  21,- 
244  students.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
are  sugar,  rice,  maize,  coffee,  cacao,  bafata,  ba- 
nanas, oranges,  molasses,  rum,  and  timber.  Min- 
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erals  produced  include  bauxite,  gold,  and  salt. 
Trade  (1947):  imports  30,982,018  Surinam  guild- 
ers; exports  24,581,839  guilders.  Finance  (1948  es- 
timates ) :  revenue  14,202,000  Surinam  guilders;  ex- 
penditure 16,316,000  guilders. 

Government.  According  to  the  Netherlands  con- 
stitution, as  amended  in  September,  1948,  Surinam 
is  part  of  the  Netherlands  Kingdom  within  the  Un- 
ion of  the  Netherlands.  The  administration  and  ex- 
ecutive authority  rest  with  a  governor,  assisted  by 
an  advisory  council  and  an  executive  council.  Leg- 
islative power  is  exercised  jointly  by  the  governor 
and  legislative  council.  As  from  1949,  according  to 
the  revised  constitution  of  1948,  the  legislative 
council  will  consist  of  21  members.  Governor:  Dr. 
W.  Huender. 

SVALBARD  (Spitsbergen).  An  arctic  archipelago  ( 10° 
to  35°  E.  and  74°  to  81°  N.)  owned  by  Norway. 
The  principal  islands  are  West  Spitsbergen  (or 
Mainland),  North  East  Land,  Prince  Charles  Fore- 
land, Edge  Island,  Barents  Land,  King  Karl's  Land, 
Hope  Island,  and  Bear  Island  (69  sq.  mi.).  Total 
area,  24,294  square  miles.  Population  on  Jan.  1, 
1940,  about  1,000.  Green  Harbor  (capital),  New 
Aalesund,  Coles  Bay,  Longyearbyen,  and  Braganza 
Bay  were  the  main  settlements,  all  on  the  western 
coast  of  West  Spitsbergen.  Coal  is  the  chief  prod- 
uct. 

SWAZILAND.  A  British  protectorate  in  southern  Af- 
rica, at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Transvaal. 
Area,  6,705  square  miles.  Population  ( 1946  cen- 
sus): 186,880,  including  183,362  Bantu  natives, 
2,871  Europeans,  and  641  colored.  Capital,  Mba- 
bane. Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  are  important 
occupations  of  the  people  Cotton,  tobacco,  maize, 
sorghums,  pumpkins,  groundnuts,  beans,  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  the  main  agricultural  products.  Min- 
erals produced  included  asbestos,  tinstone,  and 
gold.  Swaziland  is  united  with  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  for  customs  purposes,  and  receives  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  customs  dues  collected.  Fi- 
nance (1949-50  estimates):  revenue  £380,800 
(£477,736  for  1948-49);  expenditure  £451,399 
(£460,166).  The  territory  is  administered  by  a 
resident  commissioner  acting  for  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  British  High  Commission  Terri- 
tories in  South  Africa. 

SWEDEN.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  Scandinavia. 
Capital,  Stockholm.  Sovereign,  Gustav  V,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  Dec.  8,  1907. 

Area  and  Population.  Area,  173,398  square  miles. 
The  estimated  population,  on  July  1,  1948,  was 
6,883,000.  Vital  statistics  (1948):  birth  rate,  18.4 
per  1,000;  death  rate,  9.8;  marriage  rate,  8.2.  Chief 
cities  (with  1948  est.  pop.):  Stockholm,  703,000 
(Greater  Stockholm,  895,000);  Gothenburg,  337,- 
000;  Malmb,  181,000. 

Production.  Sweden's  harvest  of  bread  grains  in 
1948  amounted  to  about  950,000  tons.  This  is  75 
percent  more  than  in  1947,  when  the  crops  failed, 
but  12  percent  less  than  the  average.  Livestock 
(1946  census):  2,869,429  cattle;  1,165,234  swine; 
592,782  horses:  482,013  sheep;  9.055,916  chickens. 
Mining  is  the  leading  industry  of  Sweden.  Mineral 
and  metalurgical  output  (in  metric  tons)  during 
1948  included:  iron  ore,  12,000,000;  pig  iron,  781,- 
000;  steel  ingots,  1,260,000.  Other  principal  miner- 
al and  metallurgical  products  were  ferro-alloys, 
manganese  ore,  tungsten,  copper,  zinc,  aluminum, 
peat,  and  shale  oil.  Ball  bearings,  cream  separators, 
lighthouse  apparatus,  telephone  supplies,  motors, 
and  many  kinds  of  electrical  machinery  are  pro- 


duced by  the  metallurgical  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

The  public  forests  cover  approximately  7%  mil- 
lion hectares  and  yielded  7,961,000  cubic  meters 
of  timber  in  1944.  Value  of  sawmill  production  in 
1945  was  432  million  crowns,  that  of  furniture  fac- 
tories 408  million  crowns,  and  wood-pulp  factories 
433,450,000  crowns.  Fur  production  in  1946  to- 
taled 71,011  pelts  of  several  varieties  of  fox  fur.  On 
Oct.  1,  1949,  a  total  of  1,078,010  gross  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping  was  under  construction  in  Swedish 
yards. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Sweden's  imports  in  1948  amount- 
ed to  4,944,  million  crowns,  and  exports  to  3,984 
million  crowns.  For  the  first  half  of  1949,  they  were 
2,114  and  1,920  million  crowns,  respectively. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1949-50  shows  a  sub- 
stantial surplus,  receipts  being  set  at  5.116  million 
crowns  ana  expenditures  at  4,395  million  crowns, 
as  against  4,915  million  and  4,450  million,  respec- 
tively, for  the  fiscal  year  1948-49. 

Transportation.  The  roads  of  Sweden,  on  July  1, 
1947,  totaled  56,100  miles.  At  the  end  of  1945  the 
railroads  totaled  16,717  kilometres,  of  which  12,- 
041  kilometres  were  operated  by  the  state.  Com- 
mercial airlines  link  the  chief  cities  and  main- 
tain services,  together  with  foreign  companies,  with 
nearby  foreign  countries.  The  Swedish  mercantile 
marine,  on  July  1,  1947,  comprised  2,078  ships  ag- 
gregating 1,755,060  gross  tons. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  1809,  as  subse- 
quently amended,  vested  executive  power  in  a  he- 
reditary King,  acting  under  the  advice  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  State  (Cabinet),  which  is  responsible  to  the 
Diet  or  Riksdag.  The  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Riks- 
dag has  150  members,  one-eighth  of  whom  are 
elected  annually  by  provincial  and  city  councils; 
the  Lower  Chamber  has  230  members,  elected  by 
direct  male  and  female  suffrage  for  four  years. 
Prime  Minister  (appointed  Oct.  10,  1946):  Tage 
Erlander. 

Events,  1949.  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
found  herself  once  again  in  a  state  of  almost  com- 
plete isolation.  Having  failed  in  her  attempt  to 
rally  the  Scandinavian  sister  nations  to  a  regional 
system  of  joint  defense  free  of  great  power  allianc- 
es, Sweden  resolutely  reverted  to  what  was  official- 
ly described  as  a  policy  of  "automatic  neutrality." 
With  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  North  Atlantic 
pact,  Finland  in  the  foreign  political  orbit  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Sweden  following  her  own  line, 
the  dream  of  Scandinavian  unity  appeared  more  re- 
mote than  at  any  time  in  modern  history. 

At  the  start  of  the  year,  Sweden  was  prepared 
for  a  radical  departure  from  the  rigid  principles  of 
her  135-year-old  policy  of  neutrality.  At  the  Karl- 
stad meeting  of  the  Scandinavian  premiers,  foreign 
and  defense  ministers,  January  5-6,  the  Swedish 
delegation  offered  a  formal  commitment  for  Swe- 
den to  come  to  the  aid  of  Norway  or  Denmark, 
should  either  or  both  be  attacked. 

Under  the  Swedish  draft,  the  three  nations  were 
to  form  a  common  defense  council,  plan  strategy 
and  tactical  defense  measures  together,  and  consult 
with  one  another  in  any  threatening  situation. 
However,  in  the  event  of  war,  they  would  try  to 
remain  neutral,  unless  one  member  of  the  group 
were  attacked  or  a  decision  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  made  military  action  manda- 
tory. During  the  validity  of  the  regional  pact,  none 
of  the  three  participants  would  be  permitted  to 
conclude  a  military  alliance  with  any  other  nation. 

This  latter  clause,  in  particular,  was  unaccepta- 
ble to  Norway,  which  had  already  adhered  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  idea  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  and 
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wished  to  incorporate  the  Scandinavian  regional 
defense  system  into  it.  After  a  second  unsuccessful 
try  at  Copenhagen,  January  22-24,  the  third  inter- 
Scandinavian  conference  of  the  month,  held  at  Oslo 
on  January  29-30,  ended  in  abandonment  of  the 
regional  defense  plan. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  points  of  view  (in  regard  to  the 
proposed  mutual  defense  alliance)  cannot  at  pres- 
ent be  reconciled,"  Premier  Tage  Erlander  and 
Foreign  Minister  Osten  Unden  declared  on  Feb.  9 
in  statements  made,  respectively,  before  the  Second 
and  First  Chambers  of  the  Riksdag. 

In  the  summer,  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  parties,  seconded  by  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Swedish  press,  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  new  military  discussions  with  Denmark 
and  Norway,  now  members  of  the  Atlantic  pact, 
but  the  Government  steadfastly  refused  to  recon- 
sider its  policy  in  the  matter. 

What  Sweden  eventually  will  do,  should  war 
come,  is  anybody's  guess,  as  it  was  in  the  last  war, 
but  for  the  time  being  at  least  this  country  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  or  absolute  neutrality,  even  if 
Denmark  and  Norway  should  be  involved.  (See 
DENMARK  and  NORWAY). 

National  Detente.  In  spite  of  Sweden's  political 
isolation,  her  military  leaders  were  confident  of  the 
country's  ability  to  resist  attack.  In  an  address  at 
Kristianstad,  on  March  15,  Gen.  Helge  V.  Tung, 
Swedish  Commander-in-chief,  voiced  his  belief 
that  the  country  could  be  defended  for  a  long  time 
even  against  atomic  bombs  and  chemical  ana  bac- 
teriological warfare. 

All  branches  of  the  Swedish  military  establish- 
ment, but  especially  the  navy  and  the  air  force, 
were  strengthened  appreciably  during  the  year. 
For  instance,  it  was  learned  on  good  authority  that 
Sweden,  in  1949,  possessed  more  first-line  air- 
planes, including  jets,  than  any  other  European 
country  with  the  exception  of  the  two  greatest  pow- 
ers, Great  Britain  and  Russia.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  Swedish  budget  is  now  being  set  aside  for  mil- 
itary expenditure,  which  in  1949  exceeded  1,000 
million  crowns  and  is  expected  to  reach  1,200- 
1,300  million  crowns  (about  $240-250  million)  in 
the  next  few  years. 

The.  Cabinet.  The  only  major  shift  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  government  occurred  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  which  changed  hands  twice  dur- 
ing the  year.  On  June  30,  Ernst  Wigforss,  who  had 
been  Minister  of  Finance  for  17  years,  resigned 
from  his  post.  He  was  succeeded  by  another  Social- 
Democrat,  David  Hall,  till  then  vice-chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden.  As 
the  result  of  a  political  dispute  within  the  Social- 
Democratic  party,  Hall  resigned  as  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance on  Oct.  16.  The  post  then  was  taken  over  by 
Per  Edvin  Skold,  who  like  Wigforss  had  been  a 
member  of  the  government  since  1932  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another. 

Economic  Affair*.  Sweden's  economic  situation 
showed  further  improvement  during  the  year. 
Thanks  to  the  policy  of  strict  economy  pursued  by 
Government  and  Parliament  since  1948,  foreign 
trade  was  nearly  balanced.  In  the  first  half  of  1949, 
the  import  surplus  was  held  down  to  $55  million, 
as  compared  with  $208  million  in  the  same  period 
of  1948,  and  $283  million  in  1947.  Exports  of  iron 
ore,  lumber,  steel  products,  machinery  and  vessels 
increased  considerably,  while  shipments  of  wood- 
pulp  were  falling  off. 

The  general  production  index  of  the  Federation 
of  Swedish  Industries  at  the  end  of  February 


reached  a  new  record  high  of  138  (1935  =  100) 
Agreement  to  continue  the  policy  of  economic  sta- 
bilization for  another  year,  by  freezing  wages  and 
corporate  profits,  among  other  means,  was  reached 
at  an  economic  round-table  conference  of  farmers, 
workers,  and  salaried  employees  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  held  in  Stockholm  on  Sept.  9. 
Rationing  of  sugar  and  gasoline,  among  other 
goods,  was  discontinued  in  the  fall.  Following  the 
devaluation  of  the  pound,  the  Swedish  krona's  val- 
ue was  reduced,  on  Sept.  19,  from  3.60  to  5.18 
crowns  to  the  dollar.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

SWEDISH  LITERATURE.  With  a  population  of  seven 
million — about  five  million  adults — Sweden  in  the 
last  few  years  has  produced  about  5,000  books  an- 
nually, including  scientific  year  books.  The  figure 
is  not  very  revealing  in  itself.  However,  if  broken 
up  into  fiction,  science,  children's  books,  school 
textbooks,  etc.,  the  turn-over  and  distribution  of 
Swedish  publishing  firms  do  show  the  considerable 
depth  and  variety  of  the  Swedish  reading  public's 
interests.  The  most  important  and  outstanding 
trend  during  the  postwar  period  has  been  the  ra- 
pidly growing  interest  in  Swedish  fiction,  as  com- 
pared with  translated  novels,  mostly  Anglo-Saxon. 

Some  cases  may  illustrate  this  fact.  Harry  Mar- 
tinson (his  Cape  Farewell  and  Flowering  Nettle 
have  been  translated  into  English)  is  a  former 
stoker  who  made  literary  history  last  December  by 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy, 
which  annually  awards  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Litera- 
ture. In  1948—49  he  scored  an  enormous  success 
with  Vflgen  till  Klockrike  (The  Road  to  Klock- 
rike),  a  rich  and  powerful  novel  about  Swedish 
tramps,  amounting  to  a  lyrical  treatise  on  tramping 
generally.  By  now,  this  fine  work  has  sold  more 
than  65,000  copies.  This  is  comparable  to  an  Amer- 
ican best  sellers  edition  of  over  one  million  copies. 
Bengt  Anderberg,  a  sensitive  poet  of  29,  likewise 
made  a  sensation  last  year  with  his  bitterly  anti- 
militaristic novel  Kain,  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Kenneth  Patchen's  style  In  this  case — resulting  in 
a  sale  of  over  40,000  copies — success  partly  de- 
pended on  the  book's  alleged  obscenity,  provoking 
vehement  opposition  from  religious  groups,  thus 
increasing  tne  public's  interest  in  the  work,  and 
evidently  also  its  circulation. 

These  cases  are,  however,  exceptions  with  a  sen- 
sational  tinge.  On  an  average,  a  novel  considered 
"good"  by  critics  and  public,  is  felt  to  have  "made 
good'*  by  selling  3,000  to  5,000  copies,  or  the  same 
figures  that  have  been  cited  for  some  of  Wil- 
liam Faulkner's  masterpieces — in  first  editions — in 
America.  Swedish  poetry  and  fiction  certainly  is 
varied  as  well  as  rich  in  its  present  copiousness;  a 
younger  generation  of  writers,  emerging  around 
1942-43,  has  by  now  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
literary  critics  and  dominating  the  literary  discus- 
sion. Hemingway  and  Faulkner,  Kafka  and  Sartre 
are  the  middle-aged  gods  of  these  young  worship- 
pers. On  the  whole,  these  influences  certainly  have 
invigorated  fiction,  poetry,  and  criticism  alike.  The 
spearheads  of  this  new  generation — the  poets  and 
critics  Karl  Vennberg  and  Erik  Lidegren,  the  nov- 
elists Lars  Ahlin  and  Stig  Dagerman — have  al- 
ready won  a  solid  reputation  and  a  very  large  fol- 
lowing. 

However,  the  older  generation  of  the  leading 
writers,  born  around  1900,  still  dominates  our 

E.  Recent  works  by  Eyvid  Johnson,  Ivar  Lo 
isson,  Vilhelm  Moberg,   and  Olle  Hedberg, 
attracted  attention  and  admiration,  and  enjoy 
nation-wide  sales.  Johnson,  with  his  17th  century 
novel,  Dreamt  of  Roses  and  Fire,  showed  remark- 
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able  power  in  rendering  a  fascinating  tale  of  Ur- 
bain  Grainier,  a  French  priest,  witch-hunted  to  the 
stake  by  political  foes  and  moral  zealots.  Vilhelm 
Moberg's  magnificent  epic  about  a  group  of  Swed- 
ish emigrants  to  the  United  States  one  hundred 
years  ago,  proved  his  greatness  in  depicting  scenes 
full  of  the  atmosphere  of  rural  poverty  and  pioneer 
spirit  among  thousands  of  Swedes  'going  West," 
bravely  setting  out  to  share  in  the  new  liberty  of 
America. 

As  a  monument  to  Swedish  emigration,  directly 
inspired  by  the  Swedish  Pioneer  Centennial  in 
1948  and  based  on  profound  studies  in  the  United 
States,  Moberg's  great  novel — to  be  continued  in 
two  following  parts — may  crow  into  his  most  im- 
portant and  lasting  work.  Oile  Hedberg,  unlike  the 
Former  millhand,  Eyvind  Johnson,  and  small  farm- 
er, Moberg,  is  of  solid  bourgeois  descent,  and  re- 
mains our  foremost  novel  builder  in  the  French 
tradition,  an  incessant  critic  of  men  and  morals. 
With  his  two  latest  novels,  concerning  a  beautiful 
Swedish  girl,  Blenda  Heurman,  and  her  develop- 
ment, he  has  certainly  and  easily  maintained  his 
position  as  a  sensitive,  highly  intelligent  moralist  in 
the  best  sense,  gravely  but  wittily  concerned  with 
conflicts  of  youth  and  age,  of  religious  beliefs  and 
moral  truths. 

Translations  of  well  known,  widely  circulated 
entertainers  like  Shallabarger,  Forester,  and  Mika 
Waltari  (the  last  mentioned's  The  Egyptian  had 
a  big  success  in  1948,  but  nothing  like  its  American 
reception)  are  going  well.  However,  the  welcome 
accorded  such  works  as  Graham  Greene's  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter,  the  Icelander  Laxness's  great- 
est novels  (translated  only  now,  although  written 
in  the  thirties),  Sartre's  plays  and  Kafka's  prose,  all 
these,  albeit  in  smaller  editions,  has  been  more  re- 
vealing of  the  reading  public's  valuation. 

The  literary  critics  made  much  of  foreign  writ- 
ers like  Camus  and  Moravia,  Silone  and  Arturo 
Barea.  Among  recent  American  fiction,  Richard 
Wright,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and  Carson  McCul- 
lers  are  well  known  and  Eudora  Welty  and  Ann 
Petry  well  received. 

Tneir  appeal,  however,  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Steinbeck,  and 
Caldwell  some  fifteen  years  ago.  American  poetry, 
except  such  classics  as  Whitman  and  Dickinson, 
Masters  and  Sandburg,  is  less  well  known,  but  the 
debate  about  Ezra  Pound  was  closely  followed  last 
year.  Of  the  younger  American  poets,  at  least  Karl 
Shapiro  and  Kenneth  Patchen  have  gained  atten- 
tion. The  plays  by  Tennessee  Williams  and  Arthur 
Miller,  splendidly  performed  on  all  the  great  stages 
in  Sweden,  were  enormously  successful,  and  they 
may,  after  all,  have  been  the  most  important  con- 
tribution during  the  period  of  1948-49,  to  the  lit- 
erary scene. 

Some  mention  should  be  made,  finally,  of  one  of 
the  most  important  and  debate-provoking  Swedish 
books  in  1949.  Ingemar  Hedenius,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Upsala  University,  in  Tro  och  vetan- 
de  (Belief  and  Knowledge)  made  a  strong  attack, 
brilliantly  worded,  on  Lutheran  theology,  thus 
starting  the  closest  fight  for  decades  in  our  country 
between  outspoken  atheism  and  the  defenders  of 
the  church.  The  impact  of  such  a  book  by  a  promi- 
nent academician,  strongly  supported  by  a  leading 
newspaper,  probably  would  provoke  a  lively  dis- 
cussion in  any  western  country.  To  some  observers 
of  the  Swedish  scene,  Professor  Hedenius  may  have 
opened  new  vistas  on  the  vividness  of  religious  in- 
terest in  Sweden,  otherwise  noted  for  the  compara- 
tive coolness  of  its  religious  climate. 

—JAMES  ROSSEL 


SWIMMING.  A  band  of  six  Japanese  mermen,  the 
first  to  compete  in  the  United  States  since  1932, 
amazed  the  swimming  world  by  dethroning  Amer- 
ican freestyle  stars  in  the  national  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  outdoor  championships  at  Los  Angeles,  Aug. 
16-19,  1949.  The  invaders  annexed  5  of  12  events 
and  shattered  5  world  records  in  addition  to  numer- 
ous American  and  meet  marks  in  the  most  astound- 
ing display  of  speed  ever  seen  in  A.A.U.  competi- 
tion. Hironoshin  Furuhashi,  hailed  as  the  greatest 
middle  distance  swimmer  ever  developed,  cracked 
standards  for  the  400,  500,  800,  and  1,500  meters. 
He  reduced  the  time  for  the  1,500  meters  from  18 
min.  58.8  sec.  to  18  min.  19  sec. 

Furuhashi  also  paced  the  Tokyo  S.C.  to  the  team 
championship.  Yoshiro  Hamaguchi  won  the  200- 
meter  freestyle,  and  the  team  of  Hamaguchi,  Shu- 
ichi  Maruyama,  Shigeyuki  Muravama,  and  Furu- 
hashi annexed  the  800-meter  freestyle  relay  in 
8:45.4.  Other  meet  victors  were  Robert  Gibe,  De- 
troit A.C.,  100-meter  freestyle;  Allen  Stack,  New 
Haven  S.C.,  100-meter  backstroke;  Joseph  Verdeur, 
Brighton  S.C.  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  200-meter 
backstroke  and  300-meter  medley;  Iowa  University, 
300-meter  medley  relay;  Skippy  Browning,  Texas 
Aquatic  Club,  3-meter  dive,  and  Norman  Sper, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  10-meter  dive. 

American  stars  accounted  for  5  world  records 
during  1949,  Stack  winning  the  100-meter  back- 
stroke in  1:03.6,  the  150-yard  in  1:29.9,  and  the 
200  meters  in  2:28.5.  Keith  Carter  of  Purdue  bet- 
tered the  100-yard  breaststroke  record  by  winning 
in  58.5  sec.,  and  the  Yale  four  (John  Blum,  Paul 
Girdes,  Ray  Reid,  and  John  Moore)  set  a  record 
time  for  the  800-yard  freestyle  relay  by  winning  in 
7:55.1.  The  New  Haven  S.C.  carried  off  the  nation- 
al A.A.U.  indoor  laurels  and  Ohio  State  won  the 
National  Collegiate  A.A.  crown. 

Just  as  the  Japanese  dominated  the  men's  cham- 
pionship so  did  a  team  of  Hawaiians  in  the  wom- 
en's national  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Thelma  Kal- 
ama  annexed  the  110-  and  400-yard  freestyle  races 
for  the  visitors  and  Evelyn  Kawamoto  took  the  200- 
yard  breaststroke  and  the  330-yard  medley.  They 
later  teamed  with  Julia  Murakami  and  Catherine 
Kleinschmidt  to  win  the  800-yard  freestyle  relay, 
giving  them  more  than  enough  points  to  carry 
home  the  team  trophy.  Miss  Kleinschmidt  added 
the  800-yard  freestyle  tide  to  the  winners'  collec- 
tion. 

However,  an  American  girl,  Barbara  Jensen  of 
Crystal  Plunge  of  San  Francisco  was  high  scorer. 
She  captured  the  110-  and  200-yard  backstroke 
contests  and  placed  second  in  the  330-yard  medley 
for  13  points.  The  Multnomah  Club  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  won  the  team  prize  in  the  women's  indoor 
meet.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

SWITZERLAND.  An  independent  Federal  Republic  in 
the  center  of  Western  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Germany,  east  by  Austria  and  Liechen- 
stein,  south  by  Italy,  and  west  by  France.  Area: 
15,944  square  miles.  Population  (1948)  4,630,000. 
Chief  cities:  Bern  (capital),  population  141,800; 
Zurich,  382,900;  Basle,  180,700;  Geneva,  148,600; 
Lausanne  103,500.  Switzerland  is  composed  of  22 
cantons  (states),  3  of  which  are  subdivided  into 
half  cantons.  There  are  4  national  languages,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian  and  Romansch.  German  is 
spoken  by  71.9  percent  in  19  cantons;  French  by 
20.4  percent  in  5  cantons;  Italian  by  6  percent  in 
one  canton,  and  Romansch  by  1.1  percent  in  one 
canton.  Vital  Statistics  (1948):  births,  87,800; 
deaths,  49,700;  marriages,  39,300. 

Education.  Grade  school  attendance  is  compulsory 
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and  free.  In  the  school  year  1947-48,  there  were 
430,000  children  attending  grade  school  and  50,- 
000  attending  high  school  Commercial,  technical 
and  vocational  schools  form  an  important  part  of 
the  educational  system,  and  the  private  schools  are 
world  renowned.  Seven  cantons  have  their  own 
universities,  namely,  Basle,  Bern,  Fribourg,  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Neuchatel  and  Zurich.  Other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  include  the  Federal  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Zurich  and  the  Swiss  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Public  Administration  in  St.  Gall. 

Religion.  According  to  1941  figures,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  includes  2,457,000  Protestants; 
1,724,000  Catholics;  and  20,000  Jews.  The  Protes- 
tants are  in  the  majority  in  12  cantons  of  which  9 
are  German-speaking  and  3  are  French-speaking; 
Catholics  predominate  in  10  cantons  of  which  7 
are  German-speaking,  2  French-speaking  and  one 
Italian-speaking. 

Production.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  prevail  in 
the  mountain  regions,  while  crops  are  grown  chiefly 
in  the  lowlands.  There  are  238,000  farms.  Machin- 
ery, textiles,  clothing,  chemicals,  metals  and  watch- 
making are  the  chief  industries  of  the  country. 
Other  manufactured  products  include  foodstuffs, 
lumber,  paper  and  printing.  There  are  11,500  fac- 
tories employing  531,300  workers. 

Foreign  Trade.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  material  re- 
sources, Switzerland  depends  heavily  on  imports. 
Foreign  trade  is,  therefore,  an  essential  part  of 
Switzerland's  economy.  In  1949,  Switzerland's  im- 
ports were  valued  at  Swiss  Francs  3,791  million 
while  her  exports  totaled  Swiss  Francs  3,457  mil- 
lion. 

Communications.  Most  of  the  country's  railroads 
are  state-owned  and  are  electrified.  The  post,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  communications  system  is  op- 
erated by  the  state.  The  river  port  of  Basle  affords, 
through  the  Rhine  River,  a  link  with  several  sea- 
ports in  northwestern  Europe.  Switzerland's  sea- 
going merchant  fleet  is  small,  consisting  of  only  16 
vessels,  which  total  approximately  78,500  dead 
weight  tons.  Swissair  is  the  country's  only  aviation 
company  operating  international  lines.  Geneva  and 
Zurich  have  airports  for  intercontinental  air  traffic, 
while  Basle's  airport  takes  care  of  the  continental 
air  traffic. 

Finance.  The  Swiss  franc  is  a  hard  currency  and 
has  not  been  devaluated  since  1936.  Before  Sep- 
tember, 1949,  there  were  two  exchange  rates  ap- 
plicable to  U.S.  dollars:  the  commercial  or  official 
rate  of  23.4  cents  per  Swiss  Franc  and  the  free  rate 
of  about  25  cents.  Since  the  devaluation  wave  of 
September,  1949,  there  has  been  only  one  (free) 
rate  of  about  23.3  cents.  In  1948,  the  Swiss  Federal 
Government  spent  Swiss  Francs  1,891  million;  the 
revenue  amounted  to  Swiss  Francs  2,091  million. 
In  1949,  the  budget  was  balanced. 

Government.  Supreme  authority  is  vested  in  a  bi- 
cameral Federal  Assembly  (Council  of  States  and 
National  Council),  with  equal  legislative  powers 
for  the  2  chambers.  The  Council  of  States  has  44 
members,  2  from  each  canton,  elected  according  to 
the  laws  of  each.  At  present,  it  consists  of  18  Con- 
servative Catholics,  11  Progressive  Democrats,  5 
Socialists,  4  Peasants,  2  Liberals,  2  Democrats  and 
2  without  party  affiliations. 

The  National  Council  is  elected  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  Every  male  citizen  over  20  years  of  age 
may  vote  and  is  eligible  for  election  to  the  National 
Council.  There  is  one  representative  elected  for 
every  22,000  inhabitants.  The  last  elections  were 
held  at  the  end  of  1947,  The  National  Council  is 
at  present  composed  of  51  Progressive  Democrats, 
49  Socialists,  44  Conservative  Catholics,  21  Peas- 


ants, 9  Independents,  7  Liberals,  7  Communists, 
5  Democrats  and  1  without  party  affiliations. 

At  the  head  of  the  Administration,  there  is  the 
Federal  Council  the  7  members  of  which  are  elect- 
ed every  4  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The 
Confederation's  President  and  Vice  President  who 
serve  for  terms  of  one  year  only,  are  elected  by  the 
Assembly  from  among  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Council.  Although  the  President  has  no  special 
powers,  he  presides  over  the  Federal  Council  and 
represents  Switzerland  with  foreign  nations,  The 
President  for  1950  is  Max  Petitpierre;  the  Vice 
President  is  Edouard  von  Steiger.  The  Federal 
Council  may  initiate  legislation  and  its  members 
may  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  to 
defend  any  proposed  measures.  Rejection  of  such 
measures  does  not  lead  to  resignation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil has  no  veto  powers  over  the  measures  approved 
by  the  Assembly. 

By  federal  initiative,  50,000  voters  may  demand 
a  direct  public  vote  on  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  By  referendum  30,000  voters  or  8 
cantonal  governments  may  ask  for  a  plebiscite  on 
laws  which  have  passed  ooth  chambers.  There  is 
only  one  Federal  Court  which  serves  as  a  Court  of 
Appeals  in  cases  where  federal  law  is  involved. 
Other  legal  matters  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  cantonal  courts.  Cantonal  governments  arc  or- 
ganized in  a  way  similar  to  the  federal  government. 
However,  there  is  only  one  legislative  body,  and 
some  small  cantons  have  preserved  the  ancient  in- 
stitution of  the  Citizens  Assembly  (Landsgeme- 
inde)  instead  of  a  parliament. 

Foreign  Policy.  The  Swiss  people  cling  to  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  neutrality  which,  with  a  strong 
army  and  other  fortunate  circumstances  saved  the 
country  from  entanglement  in  the  two  world  wars. 
Switzerland  has  therefore  not  applied  for  member- 
ship to  the  United  Nations  and  it  follows  the  devel- 
opment of  the  newly  created  Council  of  Europe 
with  reserve.  In  the  economic  and  cultural  field, 
however,  Switzerland  is  cooperating  actively  with 
the  United  Nations  and  other  countries.  The  Unit- 
ed Nations  have  their  European  headquarters  in 
Geneva,  and  Switzerland  is  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  and  the  United  Na- 
tions International  Children  s  Emergency  Fund. 

It  is  a  member  of  several  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  such  as  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation, Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  World 
Health  Organization,  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  International 
Telecommunications  Union,  Universal  Postal  Un- 
ion and  International  Refugee  Organization. 

The  ILO  (International  Labor  Organization), 
WHO  (World  Health  Organization)  and  the  IRO 
(International  Refugee  Organization)  have  their 
headquarters  in  Geneva.  The  International  Tele- 
communications Union  and  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  are  situated  in  Bern.  Switzerland  also  co- 
operates in  the  realization  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
being  a  member  of  the  Office  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation.  Switzerland,  however,  is  not  a 
recipient  of  Marshall  Plan  aid.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  contributing  to  the  recovery  of  Europe  through 
the  work  of  its  relief  organizations,  and  by  extend- 
ing commercial  credits  to  foreign  governments,  as 
well  as  by  adopting  a  liberal  trade  policy  without 
import  restrictions  (except  for  some  agricultural 
products),  and  through  low  customs  tariffs. 

Events,  1949.  Economic  prosperity  continued  dur- 
ing 1949,  although  there  was  a  slight  decrease, 
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There  is  practically  no  unemployment  (only  1  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  was  unemployed  at  the  end 
of  1949),  and  a  large  number  of  foreign  laborers 
were  temporarily  admitted  to  work  in  Switzerland. 
The  cost  of  living  slightly  decreased  while  wages 
increased  somewhat.  A  number  of  wartime  meas- 
ures that  were  based  on  die  emergency  powers  of 
the  government  were  either  repealed  or  were  made 
part  of  the  regular  laws  of  the  country. 

A  popular  vote  on  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution showed,  however,  that  the  people  wish 
wartime  measures  repealed  more  speedily.  1949 
was  the  second  year  of  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment-sponsored universal  old  age  and  survivors' 
insurance.  Other  social  security  measures  include 
the  adoption  of  a  project  for  the  fight  against  tu- 
berculosis. But  a  proposed  law  to  this  effect  was 
rejected  in  a  plebiscite. 

In  April  or  1949,  the  Swiss  Government  con- 
vened a  conference  of  government  representatives 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Red  Cross  Conven- 
tions regarding  wounded  persons  and  prisoners  of 
war,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
new  Convention  covering  the  protection  of  the 
civilian  population  in  wartime.  This  Conference  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  4  new  Conventions  known 
as  the  "Geneva  Conventions  of  Aug.  12,  1949," 
which  were  signed  by  the  representatives  of  over 
50  countries — among  them  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  subject  to  ratification  by  their  govern- 
ments. The  International  Red  Cross  Committee,  a 
private  Swiss  organization  composed  of  Swiss  na- 
tionals, with  headquarters  in  Geneva,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  deliberations  which  lea  to  the 
revised  Convention.  — RICHARD  PESTALOZZI 

SYRIA.  An  Arab  republic  on  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  54,000  square  miles 
of  which  8,000  arc  cultivated  and  8,000  more  cul- 
tivable. Population  ( 1946  census  est. ) :  3.5  million. 
Chief  cities:  Damascus  (capital)  with  over  346,000 
inhabitants;  Aleppo  337,000.  The  majority  of  the 
population  are  Arabs  (including  300,000  Beduin 
nomads)  with  Kurdish,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  mi- 
norities. The  large  proportion  are  Sunni  Moslems 
with  an  important  minority  of  several  Christian 
sects 

Education.  In  1945-46  there  were  over  1,000  Syr- 
ian primary  schools  with  147,000  pupils,  and  65 
secondary  schools  with  over  11,500  pupils.  Among 
the  foreign  schools  were  Aleppo  College  (Ameri- 
can )  and  the  American  College  at  Damascus,  start- 
ed at  the  request  of  the  Syrian  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. The  7  technical  schools  had  almost  1,000  stu- 
dents and  the  Syrian  University  (with  4  faculties) 
had  over  1,000  students. 

Communication*.  There  are  538.7  miles  of  railway 
owned  by  three  companies.  Of  the  4,000  miles  of 
road  the  only  good  one  is  that  connecting  Damas- 
cus and  Beirut.  American,  British,  Egyptian,  and 
Iraqi  airlines  service  Damascus.  The  government 
operates  the  Syrian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
telegraph  and  telephone  facilities. 

Production.  Almost  all  the  cultivated  land  de- 
pends on  rainfall  and  half  of  that  lies  fallow  be- 
cause of  the  population's  maldistribution.  Little  of 
the  abundant  river  water  is  used  for  irrigation. 
Production  of  the  chief  cereals  ( 1948)  was:  wheat, 
750,000  metric  tons,  barley,  280,000  metric  tons. 
Tobacco,  olives,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts  are 
also  produced.  Hemp  and  silk  cocoons  are  impor- 
tant industrial  crops.  Cement  production  rose  to 
456,000  metric  tons  in  1947,  492,000  in  1948,  al- 
though sale  was  restricted  due  to  loss  of  the  Pales- 


tine market.  The  few  other  industries  including 
textiles,  soap-making,  tanning,  and  canning  are 
protected  by  a  relatively  high  tariff. 

Foreign  Trod*  (Syria  and  Lebanon).  Chief  ex- 
ports are  agricultural:  vegetable  products,  textile 
materials,  and  goods.  In  1948  exports  totaled 
£578.5  million,  chiefly  to  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  France 
(no  longer  Palestine);  imports  totaled  £S467.7, 
thus  resulting  in  an  even  larger  deficit  in  the  for- 
eign trade  balance  than  that  of  1947.  Exports  im- 
proved in  the  first  half  of  1949,  and  were  expected 
to  rise  even  more  in  the  second  half  because  of  a 
large  increase  in  cereal  production.  July  witnessed 
a  Syrian-Lebanese  agreement  to  maintain  their 
customs  union  and  to  search  for  a  solution  of  com- 
mon economic  problems. 

Finance.  The  regular  1949  budget  for  revenue 
and  expenditures  was  placed  at  £8130  million 
with  more  than  half  allocated  for  defense  and  in- 
ternal security.  There  was  no  improvement  in  the 
still  deteriorating  economic  situation.  In  March 
currency  in  circulation  amounted  to  £8426  mil- 
lion. In  October  the  cost  of  living  index  had  gone 
down  slightly  to  419  (1939  =  100).  The  Syrian 
pound  was  equal  to  U.S.$.456.  Early  in  1949  Syria 
signed  a  monetary  agreement  with  France  similar 
to  that  of  the  Lebanese,  thereby  finally  settling 
disagreements  over  their  respective  monetary  obli- 
gations as  a  result  of  the  termination  of  the  French 
Mandate. 

Government.  The  first  constitution  in  force  at  the 
beginning  of  1948  provided  for  a  President  elected 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  5  years.  In  con- 
junction with  his  Ministers  he  was  responsible  to 
the  Chamber.  Deputies  were  elected  every  4  years. 

Events,  1949.  Firtt  coup  o"e*faf.  On  the  night  of 
March  30-31  Husni  Zaim,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Syrian  Army,  assumed  complete  control  of 
Syria  by  arresting  the  President,  Prime  Minister, 
and  several  deputies.  He  announced  that  the  coup 
was  engineerea  by  "patriotic  Syrians  for  the  good 
of  the  country"  and  for  "better,  more  democratic, 
uncorrupt  government."  He  dissolved  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  formed  a  provisional  administra- 
tive government  with  himself  at  the  head.  The  peo- 
ple reacted  favorably  since  they  were  tired  of 
pseudo-democracy  and  economic  uncertainty. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  revised 
constitution  and  certain,  long  overdue,  reforms 
were  launched  by  Zaim.  These  included  the  intro- 
duction of  a  civil  code,  the  disestablishment  of  Is- 
lam as  the  state  religion,  the  reform  of  the  Syrian 
University,  the  vote  for  women,  and  the  putting 
into  effect  of  long  planned  power  projects.  How- 
ever^ after  the  farcical  June  25  elections,  "Presi- 
dent" Zaim  became  more  and  more  arbitrary  and 
grandiose.  He  not  only  made  no  effort  to  hold  the 
support  of  leaders  upon  whom  both  his  reforms 
and  his  own  tenure  depended,  but  he  also  alienated 
the  very  group  that  had  helped  him  assume  power. 
His  friendliness  toward  the  French  and  the  Turks 
made  him  generally  suspect. 

Second  coup  o*'e*rof.  On  August  14,  a  group  of  army 
officers,  headed  by  Col.  Sami  Hinnawi  who  had 
helped  engineer  the  first  coup,  arrested  and  execut- 
ed both  Zaim  and  his  figure-head  Prime  Minister. 
Hinnawi  announced  thathe  and  his  associates  were 
merely  returning  the  original  coup  d'e*tat  to  its 
true  aims.  His  provisional  Prime  Minister,  Hashim 
Bey  Atasi,  selected  a  cabinet  made  up  of  experi- 
enced and  competent  men  including  Khaled  el 
Azm,  the  painstaking  Premier  Zaim  had  ousted. 
The  November  15  elections  with  women  voting  for 
the  first  time,  were  the  freest  ever  held.  The  mod* 
erately  progressive  People's  Party,  predominant  in 
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Hinnawi's  caretaker  government,  won  a  plurality  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  Observers  were  hopeful 
that  the  Zaim  reforms  might  be  maintained  within 
a  more  democratic  framework,  but  in  early  Decem- 
ber the  Atasi  cabinet  had  to  resign,  because  the 
Chamber  debated  without  result  bills  granting  leg- 
islative and  executive  powers  to  the  government. 

Third  coup  d'rffof.  In  the  middle  of  December  a 
third  coup  was  engineered  by  military  opponents  of 
Syrian-Iraqi  unity  who  believed  the  People's  Party 
leaned  too  far  toward  that  union.  General  Hinnawi 
was  imprisoned,  but  subsequently  released.  Presi- 
dent Atassi  tendered  his  resignation,  reportedly 
over  the  issue  of  civil  versus  military  rule,  but  was 
requested  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  stay  in 
office.  By  December  29  the  political  crisis  was 
ended,  temporarily  at  least,  with  the  assumption 
of  office  by  a  cabinet  under  Khaled  el-Azrn,  in 
which  three  key  ministries  were  held  by  men  sup- 
ported by  the  Army,  and  not  by  People's  Party 
members. 

Economic  Development.  In  February  Cabinet  rep- 
resentatives signed  a  convention  with  J.  W.  Men- 
Hall,  independent  American  oil  producer,  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  the  Syrian- American  Oil  and 
Gas  Co.,  with  concession  rights  covering  half  of 
Syria.  The  Trans-Arabian  Oil  Company  started 
work  on  the  pipeline  (and  refinery)  from  Arabia 
and  the  government  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.,  to  build  a  pipeline  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  ( See  also  ARAB  LEAGUE  AFFAIRS  and 
ISRAEL.) 

Bibliography.  A.  Carleton,  "The  Syrian  Coups 
d'&at  of  1949,"  Middle  East  Journal,  January, 
1950.  — DOROTHEA  SEEL  YE  FRANCK 

TANGANYIKA.  A  trust  territory  in  East  Africa,  ad- 
ministered since  Dec.  13,  1946,  by  Great  Britain 
under  a  trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations.  Area:  362,688  square  miles.  Population 
(1947  estimate):  5,838,210  natives,  16,883  Euro- 
peans, and  61,960  Asiatics.  Dar-es-Salaam,  the 
capital,  had  66,380  inhabitants.  Education  ( 1947) : 
enrollment  in  government-operated  schools  for  na- 
tives totaled  32,323.  There  are  schools  for  Europe- 
ans and  Indians,  the  latter  receiving  grants  in  aid. 
Most  of  the  people  are  pagans.  Of  680,000  Chris- 
tian Africans,  433,000  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Production  and  Trade.  Tanganyika  has  extensive 
forests  which  yield  mvule,  podo,  certain  mahoga- 
nies, and  camphor.  In  1946  the  timber  output 
amounted  to  2.1  million  cu.  ft.,  valued  at  £1  mil- 
lion. Agriculture,  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people,  furnishes  a  variety  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  for  home  consumption,  as  well  as  the 
country's  principal  export — sisal.  In  1947  the  ex- 
port of  sisal  amounted  to  105,552  tons.  Mineral 
export  in  1949  was  valued  at  £2,554,000 — the 
chief  minerals  mined  being  gold,  diamonds,  lead, 
and  mica.  Foreign  trade,  excluding  bullion  and 
specie  (1948):  imports  were  valued  at  £21,839,- 
788;  exports,  £16,230,434.  Cotton  piece  goods, 
foodstuffs,  cigarettes,  kerosene  and  gasoline,  ma- 
chinery other  than  electrical,  building  materials, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  liquor,  and  sugar  were 
the  principal  imports. 

Finance.  In  1948  revenue  was  estimated  at  £6,- 
579,194;  expenditure,  £6,562,339. 

Government.  Tanganyika  is  administered  by  Great 
Britain  under  trusteeship  from  the  United  Nations. 
Administration  is  by  a  governor,  aided  by  an  exec- 
utive council  created  by  the  Tanganyika  Order-in- 
Council  of  1920.  Laws  of  the  territory,  since  1926, 
are  made  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  legislative  council  (constituted  in 


1926),  composed  of  15  official  and  14  unofficial 
members;  of  the  latter,  3  are  Asian  and  2  are  Af- 
rican. In  April,  1949,  Sir  Edward  Francis  Twining 
was  appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-ChieF, 
to  replace  Governor  Sir  William  Battershill. 

TANGIER.  Located  southwest  of  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Tangier  is  an  in- 
ternationalized zone  in  Morocco.  Area:  225  square 
miles.  Population  (1948  est.):  103,000,  most  of 
whom  live  in  the  city  of  Tangier  itself. 

Education.  The  budget  of  the  Zone  provides  no 
money  for  education.  Spanish  and  French  authori- 
ties separately  maintain  a  number  of  educational 
institutions,  attended  mostly  by  European  residents. 
Except  for  a  number  of  Moslem  children  attending 
Koranic  schools,  most  native  children  lack  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  constitute  a  serious  delin- 
quency problem  for  Tangier.  Social  and  medical 
services  are  hardly  in  evidence. 

Production.  The  Zone  has  little  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial production,  its  prosperity  oeing  the  result 
of  its  status  as  the  only  completely  free  money  mar- 
ket in  the  world.  Except  that  water  and  electricity 
remain  in  short  supply,  the  European  section  of 
Tangier  is  presently  experiencing  a  great  boom. 
Food  is  unrationed,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
over  100  percent  in  the  last  three  years. 

Foreign  Trade.  For  the  first  three  quarters  of  1948, 
Tangier  had  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  ( in- 
cluding its  important  reexport  trade )  of  4,942  mil- 
lion francs.  Imports  usually  exceed  exports  by  more 
than  eight  to  one.  A  large  part  of  these  imports, 
however,  are  not  goods  which  must  be  paid  for  in 
cash,  but  rather  capital  attracted  by  lack  of  income 
or  corporate  taxes,  and  the  freedom  of  currency 
exchange.  These  privileges  have  also  helped  to  at- 
tract speculators  and  made  Tangier  a  haven  for 
war-profiteers  and  ex-Axis  supporters. 

Since  smuggling  to  the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco, 
and  beyond,  is  a  profitable  business,  not  all  the  ex- 
ports find  their  way  into  official  statistics.  The 
United  States  leads  Spain,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Great  Britain  in  trading  with  Tangier.  The 
United  States  also  controls  a  commercial  radio  sta- 
tion as  well  as  a  new  relay  station  for  the  "Voice 
of  America." 

An  insufficient  harbor  retards  the  development 
of  the  city.  Only  one  ship  can  tie  up  to  the  wharf 
at  a  time.  Most  cargoes  are  unloaded  by  means  of 
lighters,  ^a  difficult  procedure,  especially  when  the 
"levante"  blows.  France  and  Spain,  fearing  compe- 
tition for  Casablanca  and  Cadiz,  have  so  far  de- 
layed all  projects  for  harbor  improvements. 

Finance.  Tangier  has  no  currency  of  its  own.  Both 
the  Spanish  peseta  and  the  Moroccan  franc  are 
legal  tender,  but  other  currencies  are  often  accept- 
ed. There  is  considerable  free  trade  in  gold.  Esti- 
mates for  the  ordinary  budget  of  1948:  revenues 
(largely  raised  by  a  flat  12^  percent  duty  on  im- 
ports) 583,381.000  francs;  expenditures,  561,479,- 
000  francs.  The  extraordinary  budget  was  balanced 
at  289,150,000  francs.  The  local  debt  has  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  ty  percent  of  the  Tangier  rev- 
enue. 

Government.  The  Administrator  of  the  Zone,  the 
former  Dutch  diplomat,  Jonkheer  Van  Vreden- 
burch,  governs  this  neutralized,  demilitarized  area 
under  a  provisional  agreement  signed  in  Paris  on 
Aug.  31,  1945.  He  is  appointed  by  a  Committee 
of  Control  which  includes  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Sweden  is  entitled  to  a  seat,  but  has  sent  no  one 
to  fill  it.  The  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  appoint 
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its  representative,  saying  that  it  will  not  sit  on  the 
same  council  with  Franco  Spain.  The  Committee 
of  Control  nominates  most  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  can  reject  any  law  passed 
by  that  body.  The  Mendoub,  representing  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco  who  remains  titular  ruler  of  Tan- 
gier, appoints  several  Moslem  members  to  the  As- 
sembly, out  the  native  population  itself  has  no  vote. 

Events,  1949.  The  Spanish  land  blockade  of  Tan- 
gier which  had  begun  in  November,  1948,  ended 
just  before  the  start  of  the  new  year.  To  headlines 
in  the  Spanish  press,  such  as  Ariba's  "Tangier  must 
be  Spanish,"  France  responded  with  an  airlift  from 
French  Morocco  into  Tangier,  a  measure  which 
seemed  economically  unnecessary,  since  entrance 
to  the  city  remained  open  from  the  sea,  but  which, 
symbolically,  seemed  to  place  Spain's  action  on  a 
pai  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union's  blockade  of 
Berlin,  which  was  then  also  experiencing  an  air- 
lift. Spain  soon  desisted. 

The  picture  of  the  Sherifian  Sultan's  daughter, 
who  had  just  married  the  Khalifa  of  Tetuan  (see 
MOROCCO,  SPANISH) — showing  her  without  veil — 
being  proudly  exhibited  in  the  shops  of  Tangier, 
while  Moslem  women — invariably  veiled — passed 
by  outside,  was  characteristic  of  the  contradictions 
in  which  Tangier  continued  to  live.  The  provisional 
international  agreement  of  1945,  which  was  to 
have  lasted  six  months,  still  governed  the  city.  The 
Soviet  Union,  actively  interested  in  other  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  neither  raised  the  question  of 
a  new  treaty,  nor  took  the  seat  on  Tangier's  Com- 
mittee of  Control  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

The  United  States  had  its  representation  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  raised  to  Inree  members,  but 
continued,  under  its  capitulatory  rights,  not  to  be 
bound  by  any  legislation  that  body  might  pass. 
Though  Moslems  constituted  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population,  the  Arab  press  continued  to  be 
heavily  censored,  while  Arab  nationalist  books  were 
frequently  forbidden  to  circulate  at  the  request  of 
French  or  Spanish  delegates  to  the  Assembly. 
Meanwhile,  Tangier  continued  jealously  to  guard 
its  privileges  as  one  of  the  few  outposts  of  laissez- 
faire  capitalism  in  the  world. 

— MANFRED  HALPERN 

TARIFF  COMMISSION,  U.S.  An  independent  nonparti- 
san  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  created  by 
Congress  Sept.  8,  1916,  to  supply  factual  informa- 
tion to  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  that  handle  tariff  legislation. 
Special  functions  of  a  continuing  nature  respecting 
rate  changes,  unfair  practices,  and  discriminations 
were  added  by  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Act  (1934)  named  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  a  source  of  information  and 
advice  for  the  President  in  conducting  negotiations. 
Executive  Order  10082  of  Oct.  5,  1949,  extends  the 
Commission's  functions  respecting  trade  agree- 
ments. Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  President  to  direct 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  of 
articles  imported  under  conditions  that  interfere 
with  agricultural  support  programs.  Section  504  of 
the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946  provides  for  in- 
vestigation by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  limita- 
tions on  certain  imports. 

The  full  Commission  consists  of  six  Commission- 
ers, appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  for  terms  of  six  years  each,  one  term 
expiring  each  year.  Not  more  than  three  Commis- 
sioners may  be  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  are  designated  by 
the  President  annually  from  the  Commission. 


The  work  of  the  Commission  falls  into  two 
groups:  (1)  general  administrative  and  auxiliary 
services  under  the  Secretary;  and  (2)  professional, 
scientific  and  technical  work  under  the  Planning 
and  Reviewing  Committee. 

During  1949  the  Commission  issued  several  re- 
ports. These  include:  Second  report  on  Operation 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Program;  Report  on  the 
Havana  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation; Woolens  and  Worsteds;  Unmanufactured 
Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc;  Supplemental  Report  on 
Import  Quotas  on  Long  Staple  Cotton  ( 1949);  and 
U.S.  Production  and  Sales  of  Synthetic  Organic 
Chemicals,  1948.  Chairman:  Oscar  B.  Ryder. 

TAXATION.  Although  in  his  budget  message  in  Janu- 
ary President  Truman  requested  additional  taxes  to 
take  care  of  pending  increases  in  expenditures,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  national  defense,  no 
important  new  Federal  tax  legislation  was  enacted 
during  1949.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  considera- 
ble sentiment  in  Congress  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in 
taxes  as  a  means  of  stimulating  business  activity. 
As  it  became  clear,  however,  that  the  budgets  for 
the  fiscal  years  1949  and  1950  would  show  increas- 
ingly large  deficits,  hopes  for  lowered  taxes  van- 
ished. On  the  other  hand,  with  the  deepening  of 
the  economic  recession  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  it  became  equally  obvious  that  increased  taxes 
would  not  be  feasible,  and  the  President  abandoned 
this  proposal. 

To  cover  the  deficit  originally  estimated  in  the 
1949  budget  and  to  provide  instead  a  surplus  for 
contingencies  and  debt  reduction,  the  President 
recommended  new  tax  legislation  to  raise  revenues 
by  $4,000  million  annually,  aside  from  an  increase 
of  about  $2,000  million  in  payroll  taxes  required  to 
finance  the  recommended  broadening  of  the  social 
security  program.  The  increased  taxes,  according  to 
the  budget  message,  would  also  serve  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures  and  to  "provide  an  adequate 
base  for  the  future  financing  of  our  present  com- 
mitments." The  message  did  not  contain  any  spe- 
cific recommendations  as  to  new  tax  rates,  but  in 
his  Economic  Report  the  President  indicated  the 
major  sources  from  which  the  increased  revenue 
might  be  derived. 

The  principal  sources  of  additional  revenue,"  he 
stated,  'should  be  additional  taxes  upon  corporate 

Erofits,  which  can  be  applied  without  unduly  inter- 
ring with  prospects  for  continued  business  expan- 
sion and  with  assurance  that  profits,  after  taxes  and 
dividends,  will  be  sufficient  for  investments  and 
contingencies.  Another  source  of  additional  revenue 
should  be  the  tax  upon  estates  and  gifts.  The  al- 
ready small  yield  from  this  tax  was  reduced  by  one- 
third  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948.  Careful  study 
should  also  be  directed  to  the  increase  of  rates  of 
individual  income  taxes  in  the  upper  and  middle 
brackets.  Some  additional  excises  may  be  desirable, 
but  some  excise  taxes,  particularly  on  oleomarga- 
rine, should  be  repealea." 

Considerable  opposition  was  manifested  to  this 
and  other  Administration  pronouncements  that  ex- 
panded tax  revenues  were  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  sound  fiscal  policy.  Influential  leaders  in  Con- 
gress and  in  business  argued  that  the  uncertain  eco- 
nomic outlook  made  it  unwise  to  decide  on  tax  pol- 
icies until  the  business  and  fiscal  situations  were 
sufficiently  clarified.  It  was  also  contended  that  the 
proposed  tax  increases  would  add  to  the  existing 
deflationary  pressures  and  would  discourage  the 
flow  of  capital  funds  into  business  expansion  and 
development. 
A  number  of  proposals  were  introduced  into 
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Congress  to  alter  the  tax  laws  as  a  means  of  ex- 
panding business  activity.  Among  these  proposals 
was  one  permitting  a  tax  credit  of  20  percent  on  in- 
come received  from  dividends.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  offered  as  a  means  of  attracting  funds 
from  persons  in  the  lower  and  middle  income 
brackets  for  the  purchase  of  corporation  stock,  as 
well  as  a  step  in  trie  direction  of  eliminating  double 
taxation  of  corporation  dividends.  Another  proposal 
provided  for  reducing  excise  taxes  to  prewar  levels, 
which  would  have  effected  a  reduction  in  the  excise 
taxes  on  communication  and  transportation  serv- 
ices, entertainment  admissions,  and  certain  luxury 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $800  million. 

Senator  George,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  expressed  the  view  that  the  "one  thing 
that  will  bring  us  a  sizable  depression  ...  is  to 
add  to  the  already  heavy  tax  burden,"  and  instead 
urged  a  reduction  in  taxes  by  raising  personal  ex- 
emptions and  introducing  a  special  rate  on  corpo- 
rate earnings  to  take  care  of  small  business.  The 
Administration  announced  its  opposition  to  all  such 
proposals  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  pro- 
grams to  replace  tne  lost  revenue  from  other 
sources. 

Chang*  in  Fiscal  Policy.  In  July  the  Administration 
proposed  a  change  in  its  immeaiate  fiscal  objectives 
on  account  of  the  altered  business  situation.  In- 
stead of  a  balanced  budget  based  on  substantial 
tax  increases,  it  recognized  the  necessity  for  accept- 
ing deficit  financing  and  recommended  some  minor 
tax  concessions  to  ousiness  and  consumers.  While 
the  balancing  of  the  budget  and  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  "are  objectives  to  be  achieved  at 
the  earliest  feasible  time,"  the  President  stated  in 
his  mid-year  economic  report,  "we  cannot  expect 
to  achieve  a  budget  surplus  in  a  declining  national 
economy." 

To  attempt  to  do  this,  he  said,  would  require 
curtailment  of  essential  outlays  and  would  acceler- 
ate the  deflationary  forces  by  reducing  national  out- 
put and  employment.  Such  a  policy,  he  stated, 
would  only  further  reduce  Federal  revenues  while 
at  the  same  time  creating  serious  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unbalanced 
budget  would  permit  the  maintenance  of  essential 
national  programs  and  help  transform  the  down- 
ward trend  of  business  into  one  of  increasing  pro- 
duction and  prosperity.  The  request  for  increased 
taxes  was  withdrawn,  while  proposals  were  made  to 
liberalize  the  provisions  governing  the  carry-over 
of  corporate  losses  and  to  remove  the  excise  tax  on 
freight  transportation. 

Despite  the  growing  demands  for  tax  revision 
and  relief,  Congress  took  no  action  to  overhaul  the 
tax  structure,  probably  because  of  fear  of  increasing 
the  already  large  Federal  deficit  as  well  as  because 
of  the  crowded  calendar  of  the  session.  The  prin- 
cipal changes  suggested,  either  within  or  outside  of 
Congress,  were  tax  concessions  to  increase  the 
availability  of  equity  capital  to  business,  and  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  excise  taxes  to  encourage  busi- 
ness activity  and  consumer  spending.  To  attain  the 
former  objective,  proposals  were  made  that  Con- 
gress provide  more  liberal  treatment  of  business 
losses,  more  depreciation  allowances,  lower  rates  on 
personal  income,  and  relief  from  double  taxation  of 
corporate  dividends. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  there  was 
increasing  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes 
established  or  expanded  during  World  War  II. 
Aside  from  the  salutary  effect  on  business  claimed 
for  this  proposal,  it  was  contended  that  the  existing 
excises  discriminated  against  certain  industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  unless 


government  expenditures  were  decreased,  a  decline 
in  the  returns  from  excise  taxes  would  make  neces- 
sary increased  taxes  from  other  sources. 

As  a  means  of  eliminating  the  discriminatory  fea- 
tures of  the  existing  excises,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  put  forward  a  proposal  to 
substitute  for  all  existing  excise  taxes,  except  those 
on  liquor  and  tobacco,  a  uniform  manufacturers 
tax.  The  rate  for  the  proposed  levy  was  to  be  high 
enough  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  revenue  as 
the  taxes  it  would  replace.  Some  of  these  proposals, 
as  well  as  other  matters  relating  to  the  general  tax 
structure,  were  scheduled  for  discussion  in  the  1950 
session  of  Congress. 

Increase  in  Social  Security  Tax.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1950, 
the  social  security  tax  was  raised  from  1  percent 
the  rate  in  effect  since  the  system  of  retirement  and 
survivors  benefits  was  started,  to  1%  percent.  Since 
the  tax  is  levied  on  both  workers  and  employers,  a 
total  of  3  percent  of  payrolls  is  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  estimated  that  the  increase  would  add 
almost  $750  million  more  to  social  security  taxes  in 
1950  and  affect  approximately  39  million  workers 
and  2.7  million  employers.  The  tax  is  levied  on 
wages  and  salaries  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000  a 
year,  thus  making  the  maximum  payment  $90  a 
person  per  year  as  compared  with  the  old  rate  of 
$60. 

In  the  1949  session,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  substantially  increasing  pensions  and 
the  benefits  paid  to  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased wage-earners.  Under  the  House  bill,  the 
lowest  pension,  that  for  a  single  retired  worker, 
would  rise  from  $10  to  $25  a  month.  The  maximum 
pension  for  an  aged  couple  would  be  increased 
from  $85  to  $126,  with  corresponding  increases  all 
along  the  line  depending  on  salary  and  length  of 
employment. 

In  addition,  the  tax  would  be  applied  on  the  first 
$3,600  of  income  instead  of  on  $3,000,  as  in  the 
original  law,  and  would  rise  to  2  percent  on  Jan. 
1,  1951,  instead  of  in  1952,  as  under  the  existing 
law.  The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  social  secur- 
ity benefits  was  also  to  be  increased.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate  would  approve  the  measure, 
although  perhaps  in  a  changed  form,  since  both 
parties  had  pledged  to  work  for  improved  social 
security  benefits. 

Internal  Revenue  Collections.  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1949,  internal  revenue  collections 
totaled  $40,463  million,  a  decline  of  $1,400  million 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTIONS 

from  the  preceding  year.  The  drop  was  accounted 
for  almost  entirely  oy  the  lower  rates  on  individual 
income  taxes  established  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1948,  which  reduced  the  yield  to  $18,052  million  as 
compared  with  $20,998  million  in  1948.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  of  the  record  level  of  earnings 
in  1948,  corporation  profits  taxes  in  1949,  totaling 
$11,554  million,  rose  by  almost  $1,400  million. 
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Most  of  the  other  returns  also  showed  some  increase 
in  1949. 

The  principal  sources  of  internal  revenue  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTIONS 

(Millions  of  dollars) 


Income  and  profit*  taxes: 
Individual  income  . 
Corporation  income  and  profits 

Total  income  and  profit* 

Employment  taxes' 
Old-age  insurance 
Unemployment  insurance 
Railroad  retirement 

Total  employment 


1948' 

20,998 
10,174 


1949* 

18.052 
11,554 


31,172        29,605 


1,613 
209 
560 

2,381 


1,687 
226 
563 

2.476 


Miscellaneous: 
Capital  stock     . 
Estate  and  gift    .     . 
Liquor 
Tobacco 
Stamp     . 
Manufacturers'  and  retailers'  excise 
Other  . 

Total  miscellaneous 
Grand  Total 

2 
899 
2.255 
1,300 
79 
2,119 
1,656 

6 
797 
2,211 
1,322 
73 
2,221 
1,753 

8,311 
41,865 

8,382 
40,463 

0  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

Employment  taxes  brought  in  nearly  $2,500  mil- 
lion, two-thirds  of  which  was  made  up  by  the  old- 
age  insurance  levy.  Ranking  next  among  the  various 
sources  of  revenue  were  liquor  taxes  totaling  $2,211 
million,  tobacco  taxes  $1,322  million,  and  various 
manufacturers'  and  retailers'  excises  aggregating 
$2,221  million.  Included  in  the  latter  group  were 
the  tax  on  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils,  which 
yielded  $585  million;  levies  on  automobiles,  trucks, 
motorcycles,  and  parts  and  accessories,  $741  mil- 
lion; jewelry  $211  million;  toilet  preparations  $94 
million,  luggage  $83  million,  and  smaller  amounts 
from  the  imposts  on  electrical  energy,  electric  ap- 
pliances, refrigerators,  furs,  radios,  photographic 
apparatus,  business  machines,  and  other  products. 
Other  taxes  yielding  substantial  amounts  were  pas- 
senger and  freight  transport,  $588  million;  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  radio  and  cable  services,  $536 
million,  ana  admissions  to  amusement  places,  $435 
million.  — SAMUEL  S.  SHIPMAN 

TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  The.  An  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
adjudicates,  after  trial,  controversies  involving  the 
existence  or  overpayments  in  income,  excess  profits, 
estate,  gift  and  unjust  enrichment  taxes,  and  per- 
sonal holding  company  surtaxes  in  cases  where  de- 
ficiencies have  been  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue;  similarly  to  adjudicate 
controversies  relating  to  excess  profits  on  Navy  con- 
tracts and  Army  aircraft  contracts,  suits  for  refunds 
of  processing  taxes  and  for  determination  of  the 
amount  of  excessive  profits  on  war  contracts  in 
cases  brought  by  contractors  aggrieved  by  deter- 
minations made  under  the  Renegotiation  Act.  Hear- 
ings are  held  at  Washington  and,  for  the  con- 
venience of  taxpayers,  at  other  places  within  the 
United  States.  Practice  is  limited  to  practitioners 
enrolled  under  the  rules. 

In  cases  arising  under  Section  721  (a)  (2)  (C) 
and  Section  722  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
those  arising  under  the  Renegotiation  Act.  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Tax  Court  are  final.  All  other  deci- 
sions are  subject  to  review  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  prescribed  circuit,  or,  by 
agreement,  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 


for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  thereafter  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
granting  of  a  writ  certiorari.  Presiding  Judge:  John 
W.  Kern. 

TEA.  According  to  the  International  Tea  Committee 
Bulletin  of  Statistics,  the  principal  producing  coun- 
tries of  tea  during  1948  were  (in  million  Ib. ) :  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  616.2,  Ceylon  298.8,  Indonesia 
27.8,  Nyasaland  15.2,  Kenya  10.0  and  Uganda  3.8. 
The  principal  consumers  of  tea  for  the  same  period 
were  (in  million  Ib.):  United  Kingdom  and  Eire 
430.7,  North  America  and  West  Indies  125.8,  Eu- 
rope (excluding  the  U.S.S.R.)  32.2,  U.S.S.R.  (in- 
cluding Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania)  14.9,  and 
Latin  America  8.8. 

TELEVISION.  The  year  1949  was  rather  tumultuous 
for  television.  As  of  January  1,  some  51  television 
broadcasting  stations  were  on  the  air,  serving  an 
estimated  one  million  television  receiving  sets,  in 
the  United  States.  As  the  year  closed,  94  stations 
were  on  the  air  in  56  areas  serving  something  more 
than  3  million  receiving  sets. 

From  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  the  year 
got  off  to  a  slow  start  in  terms  of  sales  of  television 
receivers,  but  picked  up  very  actively  by  the  fourth 
quarter  when  almost  70  percent  of  the  dollar  vol- 
ume done  by  radio  and  television  manufacturers 
was  in  television  sets,  with  sales  of  radio  sets  ac- 
counting for  little  more  than  30  percent.  This  was 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  1948  ratio.  The  price 
trend  of  television  sets  was  steadily  downward 
during  the  year,  and  increased  competition  for  the 
consumer's  dollar  became  apparent  in  many  ways, 
including  the  appearance  of  sets  un-named  by  the 
manufacturer  to  allow  distributors  and  dealers  to 
affix  their  own  names. 

Confusion  was  introduced  into  the  television 
scene  in  July  by  an  ambiguous  statement  issued  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  announc- 
ing that  it  "proposed"  to  add  42  UHF  (ultra-high 
frequency)  channels  to  the  existing  12  television 
broadcasting  channels.  Coming  on  top  of  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  a  somewhat  similar  statement  by 
the  FCC  in  May,  this  caused  large  segments  of  the 
industry  and  of  the  potential  television  market  to 
wonder  if  contemplated  channel  changes  were  to 
render  obsolete  all  current  receiving  sets  and  en- 
gineering designs. 

In  the  fall  of  1949,  when  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  made  a  representation  to  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  for  the  immediate 
authorization  of  the  necessary  channels  and  facil- 
ities for  color  telecasting,  the  industry  was  thrown 
into  quite  a  frenzy.  The  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  also  has  a  color  television  system  under 
development  in  its  laboratories,  a  system  differing 
in  important  technical  points  from  the  CBS  system. 
On  the  sidelines,  most  of  the  industry  was  geared 
to  manufacture  nothing  but  black-and-white  re- 
ceivers, and  the  public  had  nothing  but  black-and- 
white  receivers  in  its  homes;  moreover,  existing 
broadcasting  stations  were  limited  primarily  to 
black-and-white  transmission.  The  consensus  of 
technically  qualified  observers  seems  to  be  that 
while  color  television  is  inevitable,  much  technical 
improvement  and  practical  knowledge  are  required 
before  it  will  be  practicable.  After  that  comes  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  modifying  or  replacing 
broadcasting  station  equipment,  as  well  as  home 
receivers,  to  accommodate  color  television  of  de- 
sirable quality. 

To  a  very  important  degree,  the  future  of  tele- 
vision hinges  upon  what  decision  the  FCC  will 


make  about  three  embattled  questions  now  pend- 
ing before  it:  ( a )  die  "freeze"  imposed  on  licenses 
for  station  construction  in  the  fall  of  1948  and  still 
continuing;  (b)  the  question  of  making  additional 
room  for  television  broadcasts  in  the  ultra-high- 
frequency  spectrum;  (c)  the  technical  and  policy 
questions  involved  in  color  television.  The  Radio 
Manufacturers  Association  has  suggested  that  these 
problems  be  resolved  through  the  establishment  of 
an  all-industry  "national  television  systems  com- 
mittee" which  could  dispassionately  study  the  prob- 
lems involved,  and  in  due  course  recommend 
standards  of  practice  and  procedure  just  as  a  similar 
industry  committee  did  for  the  resolution  of  the 
problems  of  black-and-white  television  in  1941. 

The  special  coaxial-cable  and  radio-relay  circuits 
required  for  the  transmission  of  television  signals 
between  stations  for  individual  or  network  opera- 
tion, and  also  used  for  long-distance  telephone 
transmission,  were  greatly  extended  during  1949. 
The  Bell  System  announced  that  its  television  net- 
work mileage,  as  of  the  end  of  1949,  was  some 
8,400  miles,  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  These  channels,  embrac- 
ing both  coaxial  cable  and  radio  relay  are  spread 
over  an  inter-city  network  extending  more  than 
3,000  miles  and  linking  25  cities  as  of  the  year-end. 

These  cities  are:  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Louis;  Erie  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  Providence,  R.I.;  Rochester,  Sche- 
nectady,  Utica  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  and  Dayton, 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  Engineering  work 
was  under  way  west  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  looking 
toward  the  extension  of  radio-relay  channels  west- 
ward to  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  Coast  area. 

In  commenting  upon  technical  developments, 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  reported  that  it 
had  under  development  a  carrier  system  for  use 
with  coaxial  cables  which  will  increase  the  avail- 
able bandwidth  up  to  about  8  megacycles.  The 
present  3-mc  coaxial  carrier  systems  provide  a  pic- 
ture bandwidth  of  2.7-mc.  The  present  inter-city 
radio  relay  facilities  now  provide  about  a  4-mc 
band  for  tne  picture  portion  of  television  signals.  It 
is  expected  that  new  designs  of  radio-relay  systems 
can  be  arranged  to  transmit  up  to  about  8-mc  band- 
widths  if  and  as  required.  Also,  color-television 
demonstrations  have  indicated  that  the  coaxial 
cable  and  relay  system  now  in  daily  use  for  black- 
and-white  television  transmissions  are  capable  of 
transmitting  color  as  well. 

— G.  Ross  HENNINGEH 

TENNESSEE.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  42,- 
246  sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  3,234,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  2,915,841.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Nashville  (capital),  167,402; 
Memphis,  292,942;  Chattanooga,  128,163;  Knox- 
ville,  111,580.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finonc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $187,084,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $188,868,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  3  and  adjourned  April  15.  Local 
tax  sources  were  increased  when  the  State  admis- 
sions tax  was  reduced  to  2  percent  and  localities 
were  authorized  to  tax  this  source.  The  legislature 
extended  sales  tax  exemption  to  many  non-profit 
organizations;  granted  record  biennial  school  aid 
of  $119  million  and  approved  the  southern  regional 
educational  compact,  expanded  State  hospitals  and 
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welfare  programs,  regulated  child  adoption;  inau- 
gurated a  blind  rehabilitation  program  and  in- 
creased local  hospital  construction  aid;  approved  a 
$22  million  rural  road  program  and  a  financial  re- 
sponsibility law;  expanded  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits;  and  extensively  revised  the  elections 
machinery. 

A  legislative  reference  and  bill-drafting  agency 
was  created  and  the  interstate  cooperation  com- 
mission reorganized.  Important  conservation  devel- 
opments included  conditional  ratification  of  the 
Ohio  River  Sanitation  Compact,  expanded  forestry 
control  and  State  park  programs,  a  new  fish  and 
game  commission,  new  conservation  and  flood  con- 
trol facilities,  and  an  interim  commission  to  develop 
a  long-term  stream  pollution  control  program. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Cordon  Browning;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Joe  C.  Carr; 
Attorney  General,  Roy  H.  Beeler;  State  Treasurer, 
W.  N.  Estes;  State  Comptroller,  Jared  Maddux. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  (TVA).  An  independ- 
ent corporate  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment created  by  Congress  in  1933  to  provide  for 
the  unified  development  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
40,9 10-squ are-mile  watershed  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Development  of  the  Val- 
ley includes  control  of  the  Tennessee  River  for 
navigation,  Hood  control  and  power  production; 
soil  and  forest  conservation;  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial development,  and  national  defense.  The 
area  contains  portions  of  7  southern  States — Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Virginia — and  supports  a  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  three  million.  Wilson  Dam 
and  the  World  War  I  nitrate  plants  at  Muscle 
Shoals  in  northern  Alabama  were  transferred  to 
TVA  in  1933.  The  system  of  27  dams  includes  17 
constructed  by  TVA,  5  acquired  by  tiansfer  and 
purchase  and  5  privately  owned  projects  operated 
as  a  part  of  the  system  under  contractual  agree- 
ment. One  dam,  the  South  Holston  project,  is  now 
under  construction  in  upper  East  Tennessee.  Clo- 
sure of  South  Holston  Dam  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion late  in  1950. 

The  complete  reservoir  system  is  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  reducing  Mississippi  River  flood  peaks 
at  Cairo,  111.,  by  2.5  to  3  feet.  TVA  engineers  esti- 
mate the  average  annual  direct  benefits  horn  TVA 
flood  control  operations  to  amount  to  almost  six 
million  dollars  in  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys,  in  addition  to  about  five  million  dollars 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

A  630-mile  channel  for  nine-foot  navigation  is 
now  complete  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  making  the  Ten- 
nessee a  part  of  the  nation's  6,000-mile  intercon- 
nected inland  waterway  system.  River  traffic  in- 
creased from  33  million  ton-miles  in  1933  to  more 
than  442  million  ton-miles  in  1948,  with  particular 
gains  in  the  movement  of  petroleum  products, 
grain,  automobiles,  steel  and  coal. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  plant,  supplying  phosphorous, 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  calcium  carbide  for  war, 
in  peacetime  produces  improved  high  analysis 
phosphatic  fertilizers  used  in  test-demonstrations 
by  practical  farmers  in  26  states.  TVA's  power  sys- 
tem now  produces  17,000  million  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  annually — the  largest  single  integrat- 
ed system  in  the  United  States.  Power  is  sold  at 
wholesale  to  145  municipalities  and  rural  coopera- 
tives (reaching  more  than  1  million  consumers)  and 
to  some  large  industrial  customers.  Unique  features 
of  TVA  are  location  of  the  principal  offices  in  the 
region  rather  than  in  the  national  capital,  and  the 


A  CARMEN,  a  widely  publicized  and  patronized  ballet  was  given  in  the  1949  season  at  the  Winter  Garden,  New  York, 
by  Les  Ballets  de  Pans  The  troupe,  directed  by  Roland  Petit,  while  tending  in  the  direction  of  flamboyant 
realism,  attracted  favorable  comment  from  the  critics  for  its  youthful  and  vital  approach  to  the  art.  Re  nee 
Jeanmaire  danced  to  Bizet's  familiar  music  in  the  title  role  of  Carmen  (Photo  by  courtesy  of  S  Hurok) 


T  CINDERELLA,  the  Frederick  Ashton  ballet,  was  the  first 
full-evening  work  to  be  created  by  a  contemporary 
English  choreographer  Performed  here  by  Miss  Moira 
Shearer,  it  was  presented  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  (British  Information  Services  Photos) 


V  APPARITIONS  with  music  by  Liszt  in  an  arrangement 
by  Gordon  Jacob,  had  its  first  American  performance 
during  1949  by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  The  lovely 
Margot  Fonteyn  is  pictured  here  in  the  chief  role 


DEATH  Of  A  SALESMAN,  by  Arthur  Miller,  enjoyed  great  acclaim  as  the  winner  of  three  major  drama  awards,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize/  the  Antoinette  Perry  Award,  and  the  New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle  Award.  The  first  play  ever  to 
receive  all  three  honors,  it  featured  Lee  J.  Cobb  as  the  salesman  and  (/eft  to  right)  Mildred  Dunnock  as  his  wife, 
and  Arthur  Kennedy  and  Cameron  Mitchell  as  his  sons.  The  production  was  expertly  staged  by  Elia  Kazan. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Photos 
A  BROADWAY  LIMITED,  one  of  Pennsylvania   Railroad's  trains   with    special   facilities   for   greater    passenger   comfort 

T  TRAVELERS    enjoy    the    comfort    of    the    Pennsylvania    Railroad's    new   sleeping    car   drawing    rooms   and    bedrooms 


Farrrll  Lint  s,  Jnc 

AFRICAN   ENTERPRISE.    This   ship,    a    distinguished    addition    to    the    American    flag    passenger    ship    fleet,    became 
the    first    postwar    liner    to    go    into    regular    service    between    the    United    States    and    the    Union    of    South    Africa 


Courtesy  Cunard  White  Star 

ASSYRIA.  The  new  8,750-ton  Cunard  cargo  liner  Assyria  takes  to  the  water  after  being  launched  from  the  Wall- 
send-on-Tyne  shipyard  in  England.  This  is  the  last  of  the  ships  to  be  laid  down  under  Cunard's  postwar  building  program. 
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widespread  participation  of  Tennessee  Valley  peo- 
ple and  institutions  in  the  program.  TV  A  is  headed 
by  a  board  of  three  directors:  Gordon  R.  Clapp, 
chairman;  James  P.  Pope  and  Dr.  Harry  A.  Curtis, 
members. 

TENNIS.  The  United  States  retained  the  Davis  Cup 
by  defeating  Australia,  4  matches  to  1,  at  the  West 
Side  Tennis  Club  in  Forest  Hills,  L.I.  Ted  Schroe- 
der  of  La  Crescenta,  Calif.,  and  Richard  (Pancho) 
Gonzales  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  each  won  twice, 
Schroeder  halting  Billy  Sidwell,  6-1,  5-7,  4-6,  6-2, 
6-3,  and  Frank  Sedgman,  6-4,  6-3,  6-3,  while 
Conzales  conquered  Sedgman,  8-6,  6-4,  9-7,  and 
Sidwell,  6-1,  6-3,  6-3.  The  Australians  salvaged 
only  a  doubles  victory  as  John  Bromwich  and  Sid- 
well rallied  to  win  from  Billy  Talbert  of  New  York 
and  Gardnar  Mulloy  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  3-6, 
4-6,  10-8,  9-7,  9-7. 

American  women  also  continued  their  supremacy 
in  world  competition,  their  Wightman  Cup  forces 
subduing  Great  Britain's  racquet-swingers  for  the 
thirteenth  straight  time,  7  mate-lies  to  0. 

American  amateur  tennis  lost  two  of  its  aces  in 
October  when  Gonzales  and  Parker  joined  the  pro- 
fessional ranks.  Jack  Kramer,  former  national  cham- 
pion, won  two  world  professional  titles,  the  singles, 
and  doubles  with  Bobby  Riggs  of  Altadena,  Calif. 
Riggs  won  the  United  States  professional  singles 
while  the  doubles  went  to  Don  Budge  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Frank  Kovacs  of  Oakland,  Calif. 

Other  major  champions  of  1949  are  given  below. 

WIMBLEDON:  Men's  singles — Ted  Schroeder, 
women's  singles — Louise  Brough;  men's  doubles — 
Frank  Parker  and  Richard  Gonzales;  women's  dou- 
bles— Mrs.  Margaret  du  Pont  and  Louise  Brough; 
mixed  doubles — Eric  Sturgess  and  Mrs.  Sheila 
Summers,  South  Africa. 

U.S.  OUTDOOR:  Men's  singles — Gonzales;  wom- 
en's singles — Mrs.  du  Pont,  men's  doubles — John 
Bromwich  and  Billy  Sidwell,  Australia;  women's 
doubles — Louise  Brough  and  Mrs.  du  Pont;  mixed 
doubles  Louise  Brough  and  Sturgess. 

U.S.  CLAY  COURT:  Men's  singles — Gonzales; 
women's  singles — Mrs.  Magda  Rurac,  Los  Angeles; 
men's  doubles — Vic  Seixas,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Sam  Match,  Los  Angeles 

U.S.  HARD  COURT:  Men's  singles — Schroeder; 
women's  singles — Doris  Hart;  men's  doubles — 
Schroeder  and  Sturgess;  women's  doubles — Ger- 
trude Moran,  Santa  Monica,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ko- 
vacs, Oakland;  mixed  doubles — Dons  Hart  and 
Sturgess. 

U.S.  INDOOR:  Men's  singles — Gonzales;  women's 
singles— -Gertrude  Moran;  men's  doubles — William 
F.  Talbert,  New  York,  and  Don  MacNeill,  Belle- 
rose,  L.I.;  women's  doubles — Mrs.  Buck  and  Ger- 
trude Moran;  mixed  doubles — Gertrude  Moran  and 
Gonzales. 

NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  A.A.:  Singles — Jack  Tu- 
ero,  Tulane;  doubles — Jim  Brink  and  Fred  Fisher, 
University  of  Washington:  team — San  Francisco. 

AUSTRALIAN:  Men's  singles — Sedgman;  women's 
smeles — Doris  Hart;  men's  doubles — Bromwich 
and  Quist;  women's  doubles — Mrs.  Nancye  Bolton 
and  Mrs.  Thelma  Long,  Australia;  mixed  doubles — 
Doris  Hart  and  Sedgman. 

FRENCH:  Men's  singles — Parker;  women's  singles 
— Mrs.  du  Pont. 

CANADIAN:  Men's  singles — Henri  Rochon,  Mon- 
treal; women's  singles — Mrs.  Lewis,  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

TEXAS.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  265,896 
sq.  mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  7,532,000, 


compared  with  (1940  census)  6,414,824.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Austin  (capital),  87,930; 
Houston,  384,514;  Dallas,  294,734;  San  Antonio, 
253,854;  Fort  Worth,  177,662.  See  EDUCATION, 
MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1947, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $360,016,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $348,868,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
which  convened  January  11  and  adjourned  July  6, 
the  longest  in  Texas  history,  was  the  first  to  au- 
thorize biennial  appropriations  in  Texas  exceeding 
$1,000  million.  A  special  1950  session  was  made 
necessary  since  biennial  appropriations  exceed 
probable  revenues. 

The  legislature  reorganized  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  granted  $245  million  in  school  aid,  mod- 
ernized the  prison  system  at  a  cost  of  $5.5  million, 
provided  $30  million  for  rural  road  construction, 
created  a  new  board  to  supervise  State  mental  hos- 
pitals and  special  schools,  created  another  State 
medical  college,  made  mandatory  premarital  exam- 
inations of  men  and  women,  and  prenatal  examina- 
tions for  women,  created  a  Youth  Development 
Council  to  aid  in  reducing  juvenile  delinquency, 
enacted  a  secret  ballot  law,  enacted  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs,  ratified  the  Gulf  States  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Compact,  adopted  a  basic  sciences 
bill  and  created  a  boara  for  chiropractors. 

The  legislature  also  established  a  legislative 
council,  a  legislative  budget  office,  and  expanded 
the  interstate  cooperation  commission.  Ten  consti- 
tutional amendments  were  referred  for  popular 
consideration  on  November  8.  Most  were  defeat- 
ed, including  those  to  raise  legislative  pay,  abolish 
poll  taxes,  and  permit  women  to  serve  on  juries. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Allan  Shivers,  succeeded 
to  governorship  upon  death  of  Beauford  H.  Jester, 
July  11,  1949;  Lieut.  Governor,  vacancy,  Secretary 
of  State,  Ben  Ramsey;  Attorney  General,  Price 
Daniel;  State  Treasurer,  Jesse  James;  State  Auditor, 
C.  H.  Cavness;  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Of- 
fice, Bascom  Giles;  Comptroller,  Robert  A.  Calvert. 

TEXTILE  FOUNDATION,  Inc.  This  Foundation  was  cre- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1930  to  engage  in 
Economic  and  Scientific  Research  for  the  benefit  of 
the  textile  industries  and  their  allied  branches,  in- 
cluding raw  materials.  It  operates  with  private 
funds.  Over  25  research  workers  in  Foundation 
Laboratories  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  are  engaged  on  fun- 
damental research  problems  related  to  textiles  and 
textile  products,  including  projects  for  the  U.S. 
Navy,  Signal  Corps,  and  Q.M.C.  The  Foundation 
also  engages  in  economic  research  such  as  studies 
of  marketing,  management,  textile  education,  etc. 
It  is  managed  by  5  directors  ( the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, trie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  3  others 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States). 

TEXTILES.  The  total  yardage  of  textiles  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1949  fell  about  15  percent 
below  the  volume  for  1948.  The  reduction  was  due 
principally  to  a  buying  slump  which  climaxed  a 
steady  shrinkage  in  values  beginning  in  the  latter 
half  of  1948.  Dullness  reached  its  maximum  in 
1949's  second  quarter.  Recovery,  which  set  in  at 
about  mid-year,  moved  gradually  toward  sounder 
business  and,  in  some  branches,  higher  prices  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter. 

The  year  as  a  whole  will  be  remembered  as  a 
difficult  one,  with  a  substantial  decline  in  profits  for 
most  textile  manufacturers  and  a  disappearance  of 
profits  for  a  few  mills  which  were  not  ready  to 
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weather  the  storm.  By  the  year's  end,  however,  all 
branches  had  become  optimistic  and  orders  on  the 
books  assured  good  operating  rates  through  the  first 
half  of  the  new  year. 

Mills  Still  Modernizing.  Expenditures  by  mills  for 
enlargements  and  improvements  in  1949,  at  an  esti- 
mated $450  million,  came  close  to  the  record  $500 
million  figure  of  1948.  The  urge  to  install  modern 
labor-saving  equipment  is  all  the  keener  after 


TABLE  1—  INDEX  OF  TEXTILE  ACTIVITY 


Year  Index  Year  Index  Year 

1939  100  1942    150  1945 

1940  107  1943    142  1946 

1941  142  1944    134  1947 


Index  Year  Index 

131  1948    137 

142  1949    119 
138 


1949's  sharply  competitive  experience  at  low  price 
levels,  and  it  is  expected  that  1950's  capital  invest- 
ment will  be  between  $400  million  ana  $450  mil- 
lion. In  the  textile  industry,  some  statisticians  esti- 
mate that  at  least  90  percent  of  this  investment 
results  from  plowing  back  profits  and  not  from  new 
stock  issues  or  borrowings.  As  hitherto,  mills  expect 
to  amortize  their  labor-saving  installations  in  about 
five  years.  Equipment  that  pays  for  itself  through 
its  economies  in  five  years  or  less  almost  sells  itself 
on  sight. 

A  rising  frequency  of  textile-machinery  exhibi- 
tions helps  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  improved 
equipment.  Also,  by  bringing  into  close  comparison 
the  products  of  competing  suppliers,  the  shows 
stimulate  further  and  more  effective  improvements. 
There  were  3  shows  of  direct  textile  interest  in 

TABLE  2— PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  AND 
WOOL  GOODS 


Cotton  broadu'OTen 

Woolen  A  worsted 

goods 

goods 

Year 

(linear  yards) 

(square  yards) 

1939 

8,287,000,000 

482,000,000 

1940 

(not  Riven  ) 

444,000,000 

1941. 

10,432,000,000 

650,000,000 

1942 

11,108,000,000 

685,000,000 

1943 

10,573,000,000 

661,000,000 

1944 

9,547,000,000 

658,000,000 

1946    . 

8,720,000,000 

608,000,000 

1946 

9,144,000,000 

645,000,000 

1947 

9,816,000,000 

555,000,000 

1948 

9,638,000,000 

510,000,000 

1949 

8,597,000,000  « 

430,000,000  « 

•  Partly  estimated. 

1949;  there  were  to  be  5  such  shows  in  1950.  A 
machinery  show  in  Manchester,  England,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1949,  attracted  interest  from  American  ma- 
chine makers,  both  as  exhibitors  with  a  view  to 
selling  textile  equipment  to  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent and  as  buyers  to  obtain  American  rights  to 
numerous  of  the  more  promising  foreign  develop- 
ments. 

Progress  It  Gradual.  The  year  witnessed  the  in- 
troduction of  few  really  new  things,  but  it  did  re- 
cord further  development  of  previous  innovations. 
Basic  fabrics  in  best  demand  changed  little  from 
1948,  but  style  did  favor  corduroys  and  velvets, 
crisp  fabrics,  bright  colors  and  dark  colors,  laces 
ana  nets,  nylon  in  new  application  such  as  men's 
dress  shirts,  rayon  styled  like  wool  in  summer  suit- 
ings, etc.  Many  of  the  finishes,  much  talked  about 
since  the  war,  began  to  get  through  to  the  con- 
sumer. These  include  moth-proofed  wool  goods, 
shrink-resistant  wool  goods,  crease-resistant  rayon 
suitings,  better  water-repellent  fabrics,  etc. 

No  wholly  new  fibers  entered  the  field,  but  Du 
Pont  pushed  the  erection  of  its  Orion  plant  in  Sene- 
ca, S.C.,  which  will  get  into  production  in  mid- 
1950.  Orion  has  properties  that  place  it  about 
half-way  between  rayon  and  nylon,  Du  Font's  new 


Fiber  V  was  as  yet  unnamed  and  undescribed  at 
the  turn  of  the  year.  New  Vinyon-type  fibers  are 
taking  hold  gradually  and  development  is  under- 
way of  a  new  somewhat  related  fiber  by  American 
Viscose  Co.  Fiberglas  was  finding  more  domestic 

TABLE  3— INDICES  OF  TEXTILE-MILL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Year 

Em- 
ployees 

Pay- 
roll* 

Year 

Em- 
ployees 

Pay- 
rolls 

1939 

100 

100 

1945 

94 

174 

1940 

98 

101 

1946 

104 

179 

1941 

112 

186 

1947 

109 

268 

1942 

112 

163 

1948 

119 

300 

1943 

107 

177 

1949 

99  « 

264  • 

1944     . 

99 

175 

«  Partially  estimated. 

uses  in  the  drapery  field,  and  a  longer-fibered  as- 
bestos has  been  produced  which  increases  the  qual- 
ity of  industrial  fabrics  made  from  this  material 
Although  the  rayon-producing  capacity  of  the 
country  was  close  to  1,200  million  ID.  annually  at 
the  close  of  1949,  the  actual  production  for  the 
year  was  about  970  million  Ib.  Curtailment  was  due 
in  part  to  lessened  demand,  in  part  to  diversion  of 
more  viscose  poundage  to  high-tenacity  types,  in 
part  to  a  slower  output  of  acetate  to  improve  its 
quality,  and  in  part  to  the  revamping  of  some  ma- 
chinery for  more  automatic  production. 

TABLE  4— INDICES  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
(Adapted  from  Rayon  Organon) 


Rayon 

Cotton 

Woolens 

Hosiery 

yarn  <fr 

All 

woven 

A 

& 

staple 

Year 

textiles 

fabrics 

worsteds 

underwear 

fiber 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

104 

94 

106 

101 

96 

1941 

120 

123 

119 

102 

97 

1942 

136 

148 

135 

113 

98 

1943 

137 

148 

138 

114 

98 

1944 

139 

152 

138 

114 

98 

1945 

141 

159 

138 

115 

98 

1946 

164 

198 

140 

132 

99 

1947 

199 

262 

160 

162 

120 

1948 

211 

272 

191 

169 

134 

1949 

198 

231 

198 

161 

131 

Progress  in  the  chemical  processes  of  textile  pro- 
duction included  the  new  Vat-Craft  method  of  ap- 
plication of  vat  dyes  which  is  especially  useful  in 
putting  these  fast-color  dyes  on  rayon.  The  previ- 
ously standard  process,  which  gives  excellent  re- 
sults on  cotton,  was  so  severe  as  to  give  poor- 
quality  results  on  rayon.  The  new  method  handles 
viscose  rayon  without  tension  or  distortion  and  is 
said  to  be  the  only  means  for  applying  vat  colors  to 
acetate  rayon  without  saponification  of  the  fiber. 

The  Vat-Craft  method  involves  application  of 
the  colors  to  the  fabric,  along  with  special  sensi- 
tizers  and  catalysts:  and  their  final  photochemical 
development  and  fixation  in  a  chamber  with  an 
exceptionally  high  concentration  of  light.  Improved 
bleached  goods  are  now  possible  by  the  application 
of  fluorescent  chemicals  to  make  the  fabrics  glow 
under  the  influence  of  light.  Similarly,  the  use  of 
fluorescent  colors  gives  brighter  hues  in  colored 
goods.  Further  progress  in  range  finishing  has  been 
made,  and  the  completion  of  two  large  new  finish- 
ing plants  in  the  South  featuring  this  type  of  op- 
eration makes  it  necessary  that  others  operate  sim- 
ilarly if  they  are  to  remain  competitive.  Further 
refinements  in  control  instruments  facilitate  the  ex- 
tension of  continuous-range  finishing  in  many 
branches  to  replace  the  former  batch-by-batcn 
method. 

Uses  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  textile  research, 
envisioned  in  1948,  grew  gradually  in  1949.  A  re- 
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searcher  at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
was  successful  in  embodying  radioactive  sulphur 
atoms  in  a  standard  sulphur  dye  which  opens  the 
door  to  significant  experiments  never  before  pos- 
sible on  the  behavior  of  these  dyes  in  their  relations 
to  fibers.  Sources  of  radiation  have  been  success- 
fully harnessed  as  thickness  gages  for  both  record- 
ing and  controlling  such  things  as  the  thickness  of 
a  coating  on  a  coated  fabric  with  accuracies  ap- 
proaching one-millionth  of  an  inch. 

Refinements  in  Technology.  Manufacturers'  interest 
in  technological  progress  concentrated  in  1949  in 
a  multitude  of  small  things  which  promise  to  pay 
off  quickly.  One-shot  lubrication  on  many  textile 
machines  saves  oil,  saves  labor,  and  by  keeping  the 
oil  where  it  belongs  saves  in  lessening  oil-stained 
goods.  Materials-handling  systems  are  still  items  of 
prime  importance  in  reducing  man-hours  consumed 
merely  in  moving  semi-manufactured  goods  from 
one  machine  to  another.  Ball-bearing  spindles  save 
power  and  make  more  uniform  yarn.  Larger  pack- 
ages mean  longer  uninterrupted  machine  runs. 

TABLE  5—  INDEX  OF  TEXTILE  INVENTORIES 


Inven-  Inven-  Inven- 

Year       tariff      Year       tones     Year       tone* 
1939         100        1042         157 


1040.  not  given    1043 
1041         131        1044 


141 
142 


1045 
1046 
1047 


152 
100 
221 


Inven- 

Year   tones 
1048    255 
1040    247 


A  British  firm  has  launched  what  seems  to  be  the 
first  practical  automatic  doffer  for  a  spinning  frame 
which  takes  off  12  full  bobbins  at  a  time  and  re- 
places them  with  12  empties;  then  moves  along  the 
frame  to  take  the  next  12.  Both  European  and 
American  firms  are  offering  automatic  devices  for 
drawmg-m  new  warps  through  the  eyes  of  the  loom 
heddles.  The  principle  of  homogenization  is  begin- 
ning to  be  applied  to  textile  size  preparation  with 
savings  in  materials,  time  and  heat  and  with  better 
results.  Ultrasonics  follow  homogenization  closely, 
though  as  yet  not  applied  on  a  full  plant  scale,  for 
the  intimate  mixing  of  dyes,  emulsions,  sizes,  etc. 

Long  draft,  as  applied  to  spinning  and  drawing, 
has  been  pushed  to  the  ultimate  in  the  Nastrofil 
system  which  spins  yarn  from  card  sliver  on  one 
machine,  doing  work  which  recently  has  been  pos- 
sible on  three  successive  machines  and  which  not 
very  long  ago  required  a  minimum  of  five.  In  weav- 
ing, higher  loom  speeds  are  possible  with  recent 
refinements  on  standard  looms.  Of  the  postwar 
newcomers  to  the  loom  field,  one  is  pushing  its 
development  work,  one  may  reinstate  its  offer- 
ings, and  little  is  heard  of  the  others. 

An  electronic  protective  device,  which  stops  a 
loom  in  substantially  better  time  than  previous  de- 
vices if  the  shuttle  is  diverted  from  its  normal  path 
and  damage  impends,  is  a  further  means  for  in- 
creasing weaving  speed  with  safety.  Hot-air  drying 
of  sized  warps  in  place  of  the  hot-can  type  of  dry- 
ing does  the  work  effectively  and  with  oetter  re- 
sults. 

In  general,  devices  which  save  labor  costs,  speed 
production,  or  improve  quality  are  the  things  that 
have  caught  the  mill  man  s  attention  in  1949.  Many 
of  these  are  relatively  small  improvements,  but  they 
are  making  themselves  felt  to  the  consumer  in  low- 
er prices  or  better  quality  goods. 

—  WILLIAM  B.  DAUL 

THAILAND.  A  limited  monarchy  in  southeastern  Asia 
west  and  southwest  of  French  Indochina  and  sep- 
arated therefrom  by  a  border  line  redefined  after 
World  War  II.  Officially  called  Thailand  from  1939 
to  1945,  it  was  renamed  Siam  after  liberation  from 


the  Japanese  in  1945.  But  in  1949,  the  name  Thai- 
land was  adopted  once  more.  King  Phumiphon 
Adundet  (born  Dec.  5,  1927)  was  proclaimed  the 
country's  ruler  on  June  9,  1946,  following  the  mys- 
terious death  of  his  brother,  Ananda  Mahidol. 

Area  and  Population.  Comprising  200,148  square 
miles,  the  land  supported,  according  to  the  1947 
census,  a  total  population  of  17,256,825.  Of  these, 
2,500,000  were  Chinese  and  650,000  were  Malay- 
ans. However,  the  Chinese  population  is  often  re- 
garded as  larger  than  official  figures  indicate.  In 
1947  the  populations  of  the  major  cities  were: 
Bangkok,  the  capital,  884,197;  Khonkaen,  590,664; 
Chiengmai,  534,628;  Chieng  Rai,  481,621. 

Education  and  Religion.  Sixty  percent  of  the  adult 
population  is  illiterate.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory.  According  to  the  1947  census, 
Buddhism  claimed  88.5  percent  of  the  population; 
the  Moslem  faith,  4.3  percent;  Christianity  and 
others,  7  percent. 

Production.  Thailand  is  primarily  a  producer  of 
raw  materials,  although  foreign  trade  moving 
through  Bangkok  has  made  that  port  one  of  the 
major  trading  centers  of  South  Asia.  Chief  products 
include  rice,  rubber,  teak  wood,  and  tin.  Other 
leading  products  are  tobacco,  cocoanut,  pepper, 
cotton,  and  cement.  Tungsten,  gold,  silver,  coal, 
iron,  lead,  antimony,  copper,  rubies  and  sapphires 
are  indigenous.  Manufacturing  is  largely  restricted 
to  lumber  and  rice  milling. 

Foroign  Trad*.  Rice  exports,  a  leading  factor  in 
Thailand's  overall  economic  position,  showed  a 
substantial  decrease  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1949.  From  156,266  tons  in  February,  exports  of 
rice  declined  to  139,971  in  April,  and  to  81,459  in 
June.  From  a  total  of  72,871  in  July,  exports 
dropped  further  to  43,767  in  August. 

Finance  The  1949  budget,  estimated  at  1,500 
million  baht,  was  designed  to  include  expenditures 
totaling  1,368  million  baht.  After  being  valued  at 
10.05  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  although  fluctuating  at 
approximately  half  the  official  rate,  the  baht  was 
devalued  by  one-third  in  1949. 

Transportation.  Railway  lines  in  1948  totaled 
2,040  miles,  length  of  motor  highways  2,675  miles. 
In  1949  the  Thai  government  invited  foreign  bids 
for  new  railway  equipment  and  pressed  for  foreign 
aid  which  would  nelp  extend  and  modernize  the 
country's  transportation  system.  Bangkok's  modern 
air  port  was  a  major  stop-over  point  of  airlines  link- 
ing the  Far  East  and  South  Asia  with  western  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States. 

Government.  The  constitution  of  Dec.  10,  1932. 
transformed  Thailand  (then  Siam)  into  a  limited: 
monarchy.  Nominally  the  King  exercises  executive 
power  through  a  State  Council  ( Cabinet )  and  leg- 
islative power  through  an  Assembly  of  182  mem- 
bers, to  which  the  State  Council  is  responsible. 
Half  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  elected  by 
popular  vote,  and  half  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
In  1946,  a  constitutional  revision  created  an  Upper 
House,  in  addition  to  the  Assembly.  At  the  same 
time,  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  became  en- 
tirely elective  as  the  system  of  nominating  one-half 
the  Assembly  was  abolished. 

Events,  1949.  Throughout  the  year  Thailand  con- 
tinued the  economic  development  which  made  it 
one  of  the  most  stable  and  prosperous  South  Asia 
nations  following  World  War  II.  In  spite  of  plots 
and  counter-plots  for  political  power,  the  nation 
was  generally  economically  static,  and  political 
events  at  no  time  led  to  economic  dislocation. 

Under  the  rule  of  Premier  Marshal  Luang  Pibul 
Songgram,  who  achieved  power  by  a  coup  d'etat 
in  1948,  the  country  remained  for  the  most  part  in* 
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ternally  tranquil.  While  early  in  1949  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  counter-coup  came  to  the  foreground,  the 
end  of  the  year  was  characterized  by  the  govern- 
ment's growing  concern  over  foreign  development. 
The  victory  of  the  Chinese  Communist  armies  was 
regarded  by  the  Thai  government  as  a  potential 
threat  to  Thailand,  inasmuch  as  the  country's  large 
Chinese  population  was  being  influenced  by  events 
abroad. 

Thailand  and  China.  The  Communist  "People's  Re- 
public of  China/'  established  at  Peiping,  developed 
an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the  Thai  government 
almost  as  soon  as  it  had  consolidated  its  military- 
political  position.  In  this,  Peiping  appealed  to 
Thailand's  Chinese  population,  emphasizing  actual 
or  alleged  Thai  discrimination  against  Chinese  res- 
idents of  Thailand.  The  Thai  government  denied 
Chinese  Communist  charges,  out  attempted  to 
maintain  its  position  through  an  attitude  of  neutral- 
ity rather  than  militancy  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
tension  that  began  to  affect  all  of  South  Asia  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Pressure  on  the  government  of  Thailand,  which 
began  to  be  exerted  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
government  late  in  1949  came  to  a  climax  on  Jan. 
27,  1950,  when  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Peiping  regime  issued  a  protest  on  the  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  Thai  Chinese.  After  describing  im- 
prisonment and  threats  of  deportation  which,  he 
said,  had  been  directed  against  Thai  Chinese  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Peiping  government,  the  Chinese 
official  stated: 

"As  a  representative  of  the  Central  People's  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  I  here- 
by lodge  with  the  Thai  government  a  strong  protest 
against  the  illegal  detention,  persecution  and  kill- 
ing of  Overseas  Chinese  in  Thailand."  The  Thai 
government  denied  these  charges. 

Communism.  The  Thai  government  pledged  itself 
in  1949  to  defeat  attempts  at  creating  support  for 
Communist-led  movements  inside  Thailand.  It  also 
increased  its  vigilance  designed  to  prevent  infiltra- 
tion of  Communist  or  Communist  sympathizers  from 
Malaya  and  Indo-China.  On  August  30,  Premier 
Songgram  stated  that  his  government  was  purchas- 
ing arms  abroad  to  counter  the  "alarming  threat" 
of  Communism.  He  charged  that  Communist  activ- 
ity had  "vigorously  increased."  Nevertheless,  the 
Songgram  government  adopted  a  cautious  policy 
with  regard  to  the  project  of  an  anti-Communist 
Asiatic  alliance. 

Army-Navy  C/osnes.  In  February,  1949,  clashes 
between  Army  and  Navy  units  occurred,  which  led 
to  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  Although  reports  of  the  incident  were 
confused  and  lacked  verification,  it  was  understood 
that  a  coup  designed  to  unseat  the  Songgram  gov- 
ernment had  failed  because  information  on  it  nad 
leaked  out.  Bangkok  Radio  was  briefly  seized  by 
unidentified  plotters.  Fighting  occurred  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Bangkok  and  at  the  Makasan  railway  sta- 
tion. An  official  announcement  on  February  28  stat- 
ed that  the  fighting,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  at 
least  50  lives,  had  been  due  to  a  "misunderstand- 
ing." 

Thailand  and  U.S.  In  February,  1950,  Bangkok  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  high-level  conference  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  service  officials.  American  consular 
representatives  for  Asiatic  countries  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Large  Philip 
C.  Jessup.  The  three-day  meeting  did  not  result  in 
published  conclusions  regarding  U.S.-Thai  rela- 
tions. The  location  of  the  meeting,  in  the  Thai  cap- 
ital, emphasized  however  the  importance  of  Thai- 
land in  American  diplomatic-strategic  thinking. 


American  officials  included  Thailand  among  the 
South  Asia  nations  eligible  for  economic  aid  under 
the  President's  "Point  Four"  program  for  the 
strengthening  of  underdeveloped  territories. 

The  Crown.  The  Thai  government  announced  in 
December  that  King  Phumiphon  Adundet,  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Lausanne  (Switzerland) 
would  arrive  back  in  Bangkok  in  March,  1950.  The 
announcement  said  that  the  king's  fianc6e,  Miss 
Skirikit  Kitiyakara.  would  accompany  the  monarch. 
The  couple  was  planning  to  marry  at  Bangkok  fol- 
lowing the  cremation  of  the  late  King  Ananda 
Mahidol.  — MARTIN  EBON 

THEATER.  Except  for  South  Pacific  and  The  Death 
of  a  Salesman,  little  glory  was  attached  to  the  the- 
atrical season  of  1949.  The  productions  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number  and  lacking  largely  in 
distinction.  Deplorable  was  the  highly  publicized 
Edward  L.  Bernays'  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
theater  which  marked  the  nadir  in  the  history  of 
this  art.  The  foremost  producers,  pathetically  in- 
capable of  solving  their  own  problems,  proclaimed 
their  professional  impotence  by  handing  them  over 
to  the  layman  press  agent.  His  subsequent  report, 
based  on  the  now  suspect  polls  and  rubber  stamp 
panaceas,  was  fortunately  shelved  and  forgotten. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  cut  loose  from  critical 
domination  and  speculators'  exactions  by  buying 
tickets  at  the  box  office,  long  in  advance  of  pre- 
mieres, basing  its  judgment  on  previews  and  out- 
of-town  hearsay.  The  effect  of  this  new  trend  was 
problematical,  out  already  importantly  observable. 
In  the  case  of  South  Pacific  and  The  Death  of  a 
Salesman,  the  pre-sale  was  justified.  In  the  case  of 
M iss  Liberty  and  The  Rat  Race,  the  large  advance 
insured  a  run  that  had  a  decidedly  mixed  audience 
reaction.  The  trend,  however,  may  indicate  a  weak- 
ening of  the  influence  of  the  New  York  critics. 

Caesar  and  Cleopatra.  Tossed  from  one  director 
to  another,  this  play  finally  landed  on  the  Broadway 
stage  to  the  sound  of  moderate  applause.  The 
Bernard  Shaw  special  pleading,  though  decades 
old,  had  an  urgent,  timely  souncL  The  distinguished 
cast  included  expert  Sir  Cednc  Ilardwicke,  Lilli 
Palmer  and  Bertha  Belmore. 

Clutterbuck.  Irving  L.  Jacobs,  who  produced  the 
distinguished  Sound  of  Hunting,  brought  this  play 
to  New  York  after  it  had  a  successful  run  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  reception,  though  mixed,  justified  the 
worth  of  the  young  producer's  judgment,  for  the 
Ben  Levy  play  haoTa  bright  humor.  The  cast  was 
headed  by  that  facile  comedian,  Arthur  Margetson. 

Death  of  a  Salesman.  Three  superlatives  described 
this  play  by  Arthur  Miller:  the  greatest  tear-jerker 
in  the  history  of  the  modern  theatre,  the  most  sus- 
penseful  story  of  recent  times,  and  the  biggest  legit- 
imate hit  of  the  season.  The  merits  of  the  piece, 
however,  were  debatable.  The  characters  were  viv- 
idly drawn,  but  emphasized  often  to  the  point  of 
caricature.  And  the  tribulations  of  the  salesman, 
especially  in  the  scene  where  the  boss'  son  turned 
him  down,  seemed  contrived  rather  than  inevitable. 
Considered  as  a  symbol  of  mankind  lost  in  a  con- 
fused world  and  incapable  of  coping  with  chance 
and  mischance,  he  merited  sympathy.  Considered 
as  an  individual,  he  wasn't  worth  a  tear,  being  a 
liar,  thief,  braggart,  unfaithful  husband  and  incom- 
petent parent  whose  only  worthy  asset  was  a  some- 
what vague  wish  to  provide  for  his  family.  Mildred 
Dunnock  was  unforgettable  as  the  long-suffering 
mother. 

D«t«ctiv«  Story.  Sidney  Kingsley's  extraordinary 
skill  in  creating  characters  and  tossing  them  into  a 
melodramatic  plot,  seasoned  with  comedy,  shock 
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and  realism,  made  this  play  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  season.  Ralph  Bellamy  as  the  too-pure  police 
official  recalled  the  infallible  Javert  in  Les  Misera- 
bles.  The  piece  supplied  the  occasion  for  some 
moving  special  pleading,  by  way  of  exciting  expose* 
and  legal  by-play.  Meg  Mundy  was  disappointing 
as  the  erring  wife  but  Anne  Burr  pleased. 

Diamond  III.  This  popular  revival  boasted  an  ex- 
traordinary history.  Since  its  first  presentation  it 
has  had  a  London  presentation  and  a  screen  tran- 
scription. It  was  also  published  as  a  novel.  During 
the  intervening  years,  it  became  something  of  an 
indicator  of  a  changing  attitude  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  concerning  morality  and  conventions.  Lines 
which  shocked  audiences  of  20  years  ago,  current 
audiences  found  funny.  And  Mae,  herself,  in  spite 
of  the  passing  of  time,  revealed  the  same  fresh 
humor,  fine  complexion  and  insinuating  seductive- 
ness that  have  made  her  name  memorable  through- 
out the  world. 

Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes.  Unquestionably  the  most 
beguiling  personality  of  the  season  was  Carol 
Channing  as  "Lorelei"  in  this  musical  comedy.  In 
the  all-too-limited  hierarchy  of  naughty  girls  which 
includes  Mrs.  Fiske's  "Becky  Sharp,"  and  Mae 
West's  "Diamond  Lil,"  Carol  takes  an  important 
place.  Her  low  comedy,  thickly  coated  with 
Emily  Post  elegance,  made  wrong  seem  right  and 
also  desirable.  Her  mincing  walk,  blond  bangs  and 
bovine  eyes  seemed  destined  to  live  as  long  as  Ethel 
Barrymorc's  "That's  all  there  is  "  Othenvi.se,  there 
was  very  little  more  that  could  be  praised  in  the 
entertainment 

How  Long  Till  Summer.  Another  study  of  the  Negro 
in  a  white  world,  by  Sarctt  and  Herbert  Miller, 
proved  superficial,  hopelessly  involved  and  lacking 
in  box  office  appeal. 

I  Know  My  Love.  A  histrionic  tour  de  force  on  the 
part  of  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne,  this  play 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  display  their  skill  at 
make-up,  varied  characterization  ana  artistic  com- 
patibility. For  their  fans,  the  play  was  the  custom- 
ary delight,  for  the  critical  public,  a  disappoint- 
ment. There  was  something  saddening,  too,  in 
seeing  these  two  artists  blending  their  roles  with 
their  advancing  years 

Lost  in  the  Start.  Though  sincere  and  often  mov- 
ing, this  musical  lacked  the  driving  force  of  the 
original  novel,  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country.  The  effort 
to  combine  recitation,  ensemble  singing  and  scat- 
tered dialogue  smothered  the  basic  story.  Todd 
Duncan  did  some  excellent  singing,  but  Kurt 
Weill's  score  was  not  as  varied  and  rich  in  solo 
numbers  as  Street  Scene. 

Miss  Liberty.  Three  top  theatrical  specialists,  all 
famous  for  their  past  accomplishments,  united  to 
write  one  dull  musical  comedy.  Their  names  were 
Irving  Berlin,  composer  of  incomparable  popular 
song  nits,  Moss  Hart,  expert  playwright,  and  Rob- 
ert Sherwood,  Pulitzer  pnze  winning  dramatist  and 
eminent  biographer.  Mr.  Sherwood  furnished  a  li- 
bretto that  was  tedious,  incredible  and  unfunny. 
Mr.  Berlin  provided  a  score  that  was  reminiscent 
and  lacking  real  hit  songs.  Moss  Hart,  however,  did 
masterly  work  with  unwieldy  material  and  Jerome 
Bobbins  devised  some  fairly  interesting  dance  rou- 
tines. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  veteran  actress, 
Ethel  Griffes,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  show  could  have 
lasted  a  week. 

Montserrat.  Old-fashioned  and  laborious  was  this 
play,  a  study  in  personal  life  evaluations,  adapted 
from  the  French  by  Lillian  Hellman.  The  story  cen- 
tered around  a  Spanish  officer  who  had  befriended 
Bolivar,  but  who  refused  to  disclose  his  where- 
abouts, thereby  bringing  death  to  a  random  group 


of  innocent  people.  Emily  Williams  gleaned  the 
honors  of  the  brief  run. 

My  Nome  Is  Aquilon.  Jean-Pierre  Aumont  came 
over  from  Paris  to  present  himself  as  the  star  in 
the  English  translation  of  this  play,  and  met  quick 
failure — a  failure  emphasized  by  the  instantaneous 
emergence  of  his  co-star,  Lilli  Palmer,  as  the  pet 
of  the  critics. 

Private  Lives.  In  bringing  this  play  back  to  Broad- 
way. Tallulah  Bankhead  embarked  on  a  personal- 
ity debauch  that  delighted  the  town.  She  re-created 
the  Noel  Coward  comedy  in  her  own  terms.  She 
raved.  She  ranted  and  browbeat  her  obliging  foil, 
Donald  Cook,  until  the  cheers  and  applause  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  old  Plymouth  theater.  Cer- 
tainly, everybody  enjoyed  the  fun  as  much  as  Tal- 
lulah who,  even  when  she  is  on  a  theatrical  binge, 
is  one  of  our  first  actresses. 

Rogina.  Vocally  and  dramatically  this  musical 
play  provided  a  brilliant  evening  in  the  theater. 
The  three  women  singers  met  vocal  demands  in 
range,  tonality  and  virtuosity  that  were  as  intricate 
as  they  were  fascinating.  But  the  score  included  no 
memorable  arias  and  only  a  few  melodic  moments. 
For  even  though  Marc  Blitzstein,  the  composer, 
displayed  a  minor  Wagnerian  knack  for  pitting  the 
orchestra  against  the  singers,  he  stood  only  halfway 
between  modernistic  composition  and  formal  tradi- 
tion. The  score  was  ingenious,  but  repetitious,  the 
second  act  to  the  point  of  tedium.  Though  the  play 
failed  to  catch  the  melodrama  of  the  original,  Lil- 
lian Hellman's  The  Little  Foxes,  it  boasted  one 
tense  scene  in  which  Regina  confronted  her  brother 
with  her  threats  while  a  party  with  its  singers  and 
dancers  was  in  progress. 

Richard  III.  By  way  of  Richard  111  and  Twelfth 
Night,  Shakespeare  achieved  two  revivals.  In  pre- 
senting the  first,  the  versatile  Richard  Whorf  act- 
ed the  title  role  and  also  designed  the  scenery  and 
costumes.  His  achievements  were  admirable  and 
original,  yet  the  horrendous  King  Richard  did  not 
achieve  imperial  proportions.  For  the  student,  this 
play  is  endlessly  interesting  because  of  its  sidelights 
on  Shakespeare's  developing  genius  and  his  rela- 
tion to  Senecan  tragedy  and  the  chronicle  play.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  villain-hero  and  the  scattered 
scenes  will  ever  hold  the  attention  of  a  modern  au- 
dience. 

South  Pacific.  Written  by  Richard  Rodgers  and 
Oscar  Hammerstein  II,  this  musical  will  hold  its 
supremacy  for  many  years,  along  with  other  light 
masterpieces  like  Oklahoma,  by  the  same  collabora- 
tors, Snow  Boat,  by  Jerome  Kern  and  again  Oscar 
Hammerstein  H,  The  Chocolate  Soldier  and  The 
Mem  Widow.  A  haunting,  melodic  score,  marve- 
lous lyrics  and  a  human  story,  based  on  Tales  of 
the  South  Pacific,  were  the  noteworthy  features. 
Mary  Martin  was  the  incarnation  of  the  perfect 
heroine  and  Ezio  Pinza  charmed  with  his  magnifi- 
cent voice  and  mood.  Captivating  described  South 
Pacific  which  scored  the  record  musical  hit  of  the 
season  and  which  immediately  established  its  place 
among  the  greatest  musicals  ever  written. 

Texas,  LPI  Darlin'.  Two  shows  in  one,  both  under- 
done, were  joined  stubbornly  to  form  this  musi- 
cal. The  first,  a  satire  on  Texas,  recalled  Okla- 
homa, and  the  second,  a  satire  on  politics,  had  some 
good  laughs  and  originality.  More  important,  how- 
ever, was  the  return  to  Broadway  of  the  millionaire 
producer,  Anthony  E.  Brady,  whose  support  of  the 
theater  was  heartening,  commercially,  and  encour- 
agingly improved,  artistically. 

That  Lady.  A  black  eyeshield  was  the  come-on  for 
one  of  the  dullest  and  most  incredible  plays  of  the 
season,  a  semi-historical  work  by  Kate  O'Brien. 
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Katharine  Cornell  gave  to  her  role  of  middle-aged 
mistress  her  customary  power,  grace,  vibrant  speech 
and  personal  coloration,  and  there  were  several 
moments  which  had  suspense  and  tension.  The  rest 
of  the  time  the  audience  wrestled  hopelessly  with 
stale  heroics,  passing  generations  and  elaborate 
speechifying. 

The  Browning  Version.  This  drama,  by  Terance 
Rattigan  and  starring  Maurice  Evans,  was  a  second 
study  of  failure,  but  one  more  poignant  and  worth- 
ier of  consideration  than  The  Death  of  a  Salesman. 
Hitched  to  an  amateurish  one-act  play,  it  was 
doomed  to  an  early  closing,  the  traditional  fate  of 
double  bills.  Evans'  presentation  of  heartbreak  and 
frustration  was  powerful. 

The  Father.  The  modernity  of  Strindberg  was 
demonstrated  in  this  play  about  husband,  wife  and 
child.  That  excellent  actress,  Mady  Christians,  was 
unforgettable  in  the  role  of  the  crafty,  loving,  moth- 
erly female. 

The  Rat  Roc*.  Almost  the  same  night  that  Born 
Yesterday  closed  a  sensational  Broadway  run,  Gar- 
son  Kanin  brought  his  new  play  to  town.  That  this 
piece  was  doomed  for  early  closing  seemed  evident. 
The  young  dramatist  still  possesses  an  extraordi- 
nary ability  to  write  dialogue  which  rings  true  to 
current  vernacular  and  he  still  has  the  ability  to 
create  characters  that  have  life  and  minds  ^  of  their 
own.  But  in  this  play  their  minds  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  work  because  the  cards  were  too  obvi- 
ously stacked  against  them.  Betty  Field  gave  a 
thoroughly  convincing  portrayal  of  the  down-and- 
out  girl  and  Doro  Merande  was,  as  always,  superb 
in  one  of  her  typical,  savage,  gossipy  parts. 

The  Traitor.  Brilliant  acting  by  Lee  Tracy  and  an 
exciting  first  act  by  the  playwright,  Herman  Wouk, 
made  this  play  worth  seeing.  Early  failure  came 
though  as  a  result  of  sublimated  speech  on  the  part 
of  a  Santayana  protagonist,  muddled  theorizing, 
and  repetitious  communistic  espionage  expose*. 

The  Velvet  Glove.  This  play  served  as  a  happy  oc- 
casion for  the  return  of  the  veteran  actress,  Grace 
George,  who  gave  this  first  Christopher  play  a  vi- 
tality and  warmth  that  the  piece  itself  lacked. 

They  Knew  What  They  Wanted.  This  revival  limped 
along  for  a  short  time  with  that  fine  actor,  Paul 
Muni,  never  measuring  up  to  the  late  Richard  Ben- 
nett who  created  the  original  role. 

Touch  and  Go.  Another  one  of  those  youthful,  inti- 
mate musicals  but  one  that  lacked  the  talent, 
charm,  book  and  music  of  the  original  of  this  type 
of  Little  Show,  Touch  and  Go  ran  on  successfully, 
nevertheless,  with  general  approval. 

Twelfth  Night.  The  revival  of  this  play  had  young 
players  like  Nina  Foch  and  a  great  deal  of  spirit, 
assets  that  were  appropriate  and  welcome.  But  the 
run  was  a  brief  one.  For  a  successful  Shakespeare 
revival,  big  names  or  experimental  staging  seem 
to  be  the  requisites — requisites  that  are  obligatory 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  box  office. 

Two  Blind  Mice.  A  brave  but  innocuous  attempt  at 
political  satire  by  Sam  Spewack,  which  had  several 
funny  scenes  and  two  extraordinary  veteran  actress- 
es, Mabel  Paige  and  Laura  Pierpont,  who  kept  the 
doors  of  the  Cort  Theatre  open  far  longer  than  the 
piece  justified. 

Yes,  M'Lord.  The  English  hit,  The  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds, re-titled  insipidly  for  American  patronage 
was  a  disappointment  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
the  eighty-year-old  star,  A.  E.  Matthews,  who  cre- 
ated the  role  in  the  original  production  and  who 
also  played  it  in  the  movie  version.  A  slender  satire 
on  English  politics  and  social  conventions,  it  seemed 
labored,  unfunny  and  difficult  to  hear  through  thick 
English  dialects. 


Incidentally,  the  presence  of  A.  E.  Matthews  in 
New  York  served  as  the  occasion  for  many  parties, 
including  an  elaborate  celebration  at  the  Astor  Ho- 
tel. The  Messrs.  Lee  and  J.  J.  Shubert  were  the 
hosts,  a  fact  memorable  in  itself  as  these  two  veter- 
an producers  have  seldom  acted  in  this  capacity. 
Guests  who  were  near  the  windows  could  look  out 
and  see  a  new  landmark  growing  and  one  that  was 
also  associated  with  the  same  producers.  For  work- 
men down  below  were  transforming  the  famous, 
historic  thoroughfare,  Shubert's  Alley,  into  a  broad 
highway  with  shops,  ready  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
theatergoers  on  their  way  to  the  play. 

Ploys  with  Brief  or  Forced  Runs.  All  For  Love,  For- 
ward  The  Heart,  Anybody  Home,  Along  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Metropole,  Life  With  Mother,  At  War  With 
The  Army,  and  The  Closing  Door. 

Miscellaneous.  The  growing  popularity  of  ballet 
was  demonstrated  by  the  first  appearance  here  of 
the  famous  English  organization,  the  Sadler's  Wells 
Ballet  which  established  an  all-time  capacity  record 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  Roland  Petit's 
Ballet  de  Paris,  featuring  Carmen.  Native  ballet 
companies  flourished  also  at  City  Center  which  has 
become  increasingly  important  as  an  art  center.  So 
distinguished,  vocally  and  artistically  have  been 
the  operatic  productions  there,  that  Mary  Garden, 
visiting  here  on  a  lecture  tour,  prophesied  that  the 
institution  would  soon  occupy  a  place  in  the  musi- 
cal life  of  America  comparable  to  that  of  the  Opera 
Comique. 

The  Center  has  performed  an  important  work 
also  in  presenting  return  engagements  of  Broadway 
hits  like  Carousel  at  popular  prices.  Noteworthy, 
too,  was  the  revival,  one  of  the  first  in  many  years, 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  What 
was  practically  an  all-star  cast  included  Celeste 
Holm,  Brian  Aherne,  Ezra  Stone,  Burl  Ives  and 
Evelyn  Varden.  The  individual  performances  were 
excellent,  but,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  with 
stellar  productions,  there  was  a  lack  of  cast  coordi- 
nation. 

The  valiant  off-Broadway  group  called  "On 
Stage"  gave  a  presentation  of  Stnndberg's  Creditors 
that  gained  critical  plaudits;  and  the  perennial 
Howay,  Mr.  Ice  at  the  Center  Theatre  pleased  thou- 
sands of  visiting  men,  women  and  children.  One 
unusual  circumstance  concerned  with  stage  and 
screen  events  had  to  do  with  The  Paragon  which 
the  Messrs.  Shubert  rehearsed  and  produced  out- 
of-town,  but  which  they  closed  down  before  the 
Broadway  premiere,  because  they  understood  that 
the  screen  producers  of  the  same  work  had  violated 
an  understanding  by  releasing  the  picture  before 
the  Broadway  stage  presentation. 

Great  Britain.  The  most  important  event  was  the 
announcement  that  T.  S.  Eliot's  newest  play,  The 
Cocktail  Party,  would  have  a  New  York  production 
before  London  saw  it,  a  procedure  which  caused 
displeasure  in  that  city.  — BERNARD  SOBEL 

THEOSOPHISTS.  The  three  main  objectives  of  this 
group  are:  ( 1 )  To  form  a  nucleus  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity  without  distinction  of 
race,  creed,  sex,  caste,  or  color;  (2)  to  encourage 
the  study  of  comparative  religion,  philosophy,  and 
science;  ( 3 )  to  investigate  the  unexplained  laws  of 
nature  and  the  powers  latent  in  man. 

The  Theosophical  Society  in  America.  Chartered  in 
1886  as  a  branch  of  The  Theosophical  Society,  with 
international  headquarters  in  Adyar,  India,  which 
was  founded  in  New  York  in  1875.  A  National  Con- 
vention and  a  Summer  Training  School  for  workers 
are  held  annually.  President,  James  S.  Perkins. 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  419,  Wheaton,  111. 
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TIUET.  An  autonomous  country  in  central  Asia,  north 
and  northwest  of  the  Himalayas.  Chinese  sover- 
eignty over  Tibet  was  established  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  all  Chinese  officials  were  expelled  from 
the  country  in  1912.  Since  1939,  however,  the  Chi- 
nese Republic  has  had  a  representative  at  Lhasa, 
the  capital.  Area,  469,294  square  miles.  Population: 
3,772,061  (1946  estimate).  Agriculture,  stock  rais- 
ing, wool  spinning  and  knitting  are  the  chief  occu- 
pations. Principal  minerals  are  gold,  borax,  and  salt. 
There  is  a  large  trade  with  China  and  India.  The 
government  is  a  theocracy,  ruled  by  the  14th  Dalai 
Lama  through  a  regent.  Lamaism,  a  modified  form 
of  Buddhism,  is  the  religion  of  the  people. 

TIMOR,  Portuguese.  The  areas  in  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Por- 
tugal, consisting  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of 
Timor,  together  with  the  territory  of  Ambeno  and 
the  nearby  islands  of  Pulo  Cambing  and  Pulo  Jako 
Total  area:  7,330  square  miles.  Population  (1947 
est.):  437,000.  Capital:  Dilli  (Dilly).  Coffee,  san- 
dalwood,  sandalroot,  copra,  and  wax  are  the  prin- 
cipal export  products.  Foreign  trade  ( 1947 ) :  im- 
ports, 27,478,000  escudos;  exports,  5,175,000  es- 
cudos.  For  the  year  1947,  revenue  was  50,169,000 
escudos;  expenditure  was  46,725,000  escudos.  Pub- 
lic debt  (Jan.  1,  1948):  29,592,000  escudos.  Gov- 
ernor: Oscar  F.  P.  Ruas. 

TIN.  World  production  of  tin  climbed  again  in  1949 
to  approximately  161,000  long  tons  of  tin  in  con- 
centrates (1948:  153,500  tons).  World  consump- 
tion declined  in  1949  to  approximately  118,000 
long  tons  (1948-  138,900  tons),  exclusive  of  sec- 
ondary recovery  and  the  U.S.S.R.  whose  statistics 
are  not  released .  The  decline  in  consumption  of  tin 
can  be  attributed  to  the  growing  use  of  electrolytic 
tinplate  with  its  lighter  coatings  as  compared  with 
hot-dipped  tinplate.  The  high,  controlled  price  of 
tin  during  the  major  part  of  the  year  was  primarily 
responsible  for  continued  use  or  the  wartorn  tin- 
free  alloys  for  babbitt  metal,  collapsible  tubes,  etc. 
The  controlled  high  price  also  caused  consumers  to 
reduce  inventories  to  the  minimum. 

A  free  tin  market  was  denied  buyers  during  most 
of  the  year  as  the  result  of  the  controls  exercised  by 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments.  The 
New  York  price  of  tin  held  unchanged  throughout 
the  year  until  September  28  at  $1.03  per  Ib.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  government  agency 
for  the  sale  of  tin,  reduced  its  price  on  that  date  to 
96  cents,  immediately  after  the  British  Ministry  of 
Supply  reduced  its  selling  price  to  95  cents  c.i.f. 
New  York  following  devaluation  of  sterling.  Private 
imports  of  tin  were  first  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  August,  when  importers  began 
to  buy  tin  futures  in  terms  of  discounted  sterling. 
The  free  market  in  tin  did  not  develop,  however, 
until  the  London  Metal  Exchange  was  reopened  on 
November  15  for  trading  in  tin,  and  the  Singapore 
market  was  reopened  the  following  day. 

On  November  15,  the  British  Ministry  withdrew 
as  a  bulk  buyer  of  tin  in  which  it  dominated  Ma- 
layan and  Nigerian  production.  U.K.  controls  over 
tin  were  removed  on  November  15.  On  the  same 
date,  the  Combined  Tin  Committee,  the  worldwide 
wartime  tin  allocating  authority,  discontinued  op- 
erations. Remaining  U.S.  controls  over  imports,  dis- 
tribution and  inventories  of  tin  were  removed  on 
December  1.  On  November  15,  a  long  series  of 
price  reductions  began  in  the  New  York  and  world 
markets  bringing  the  price  down  from  94  cents 
New  York  on  that  date  to  77^  cents  at  the  year 
end* 


In  1949,  continued  operation  of  the  government 
tin  smelter  at  Texas  City,  Tex.,  was  approved  until 
June  30,  1951,  to  serve  primarily  as  a  wartime 
Western  Hemisphere  source  of  tin.  Designed  to  op- 
erate from  low-grade  Bolivian  ores,  the  smelter  pro- 
duced 36,053  long  tons  of  tin  in  1949  (1948:  36,- 
677  tons).  The  total  cost  of  the  operation  of  the 
government  smelter  from  its  opening  in  1942 
through  June  30,  1949,  was  $433,613,225,  from 
which  income  from  sales  of  tin  during  this  period 
have  totaled  $295,800,003.  The  smelter  construc- 
tion cost  was  $10,046,364,  the  balance  of  the  ex- 
penditures being  the  cost  of  concentrates. 

Production  of  tin  in  concentrates  by  principal 
producing  nations  in  1949  was  approximately  as 
follows:  Malaya,  54,910  long  tons  (1948:  44,815 
tons);  Indonesia,  28,965  tons  ( 1948:  30,562  tons); 
Bolivia  (exports),  34,123  tons  (1948:  37,336 
tons);  Belgian  Congo,  13,539  tons  (1948:  14,073 
tons);  Nigena,  8,900  tons  (1948:  9,234  tons); 
Thailand,  7,600  tons  (1948:  4,240  tons):  China, 
4,200  tons  (1948:  4,800  tons).  World  smelter  pro- 
duction of  tin  metal  in  1949  was  approximately 
170,000  long  tons  (1948:  158,000  tons). 

World  consumption  of  tin  in  1949  was  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  United  States,  49,000  long  tons 
(1948:  64,060  tons);  United  Kingdom,  20,700  tons 
(1948:  25,241  tons);  France,  8,400  tons  (1948: 
9,000  tons);  India,  4,200  tons  (1948:  4,839  tons); 
Netherlands,  4,000  tons  (1948:  3,331  tons);  Can- 
ada, 3,600  tons  (1948:  4,014  tons);  Italy,  3,600 
tons  (1948:  3,735  tons).  World  stocks  of  tin,  ex- 
cluding the  U.S.  strategic  stockpile,  were  129,500 
long  tons  at  the  end  or  November,  of  which  the 
U.S.  held  47  percent,  the  United  Kingdom  19  ner- 
cent,  and  Malaya  18  percent.  World  stocks  of  tin 
at  the  end  of  1948  were  134,200  long  tons. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

TITANIUM.  Titanium  metal  and  titanium  alloys  are 
expected  by  metallurgical  and  engineering  author- 
ities to  develop  into  major  structural  materials  in 
the  next  five  to  ten  years.  The  physical  and  me- 
chanical properties  of  titanium  and  its  alloys  are  of 
a  very  high  order,  but  present  costs  are  high  since 
the  metal  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  development 
and  use.  The  corrosion  resistance  and  high  tem- 
perature properties  of  metal  and  alloys  are  very 
good.  Resistance  to  corrosion  is  considered  better 
than  that  of  austenitic  stainless  steel,  Monel  or 
nickel.  Oxidation  resistance  up  to  1400  °F.  and 
creep  strength  up  to  1000 °F.  are  excellent. 

Tensile  strength  of  titanium  metal  in  annealed 
condition  compares  very  favorably  with  stainless 
steels  and  the  high  strength  aluminum  alloys.  But 
the  strength  of  titanium  can  be  improved  consid- 
erably by  cold  working  or  by  alloying.  Alloys  with 
tensile  strength  as  high  as  190,000  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 
have  been  developed.  Titanium  metal  has  a  very 
high  proportional  limit,  well  above  that  of  fully 
worked  austenitic  stainless  steels.  The  density  of 
titanium  lies  between  that  of  aluminum  and  stain- 
less steel,  0.162  Ib.  per  cu.  in. 

As  the  fabrication  of  titanium  metal  and  alloys 
is  a  wholly  new  art,  negative  results  with  any 
method  of  fabrication  cannot  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. It  is  known  that  the  metal  and  alloys  can 
be  readily  hot-rolled,  die  forged,  welded,  ground 
and  swaged.  Extrusion  and  piercing  are  reported 
to  be  practicable.  Machining  and  wire  drawing  are 
more  difficult.  Cold-forming  can  be  done  only  with 
high  purity  titanium.  Casting  is  not  practicable  at 
this  time. 

The  present  high  cost  of  titanium  is  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  converting  from  the  ore,  ilmenite,  into 
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metal.  Titanium  sponge  is  sold  at  $5  per  lb.,  and 
such  products  as  forjrings  and  sheet  sell  at  $10  to 
$20  per  lb.  The  Kroll  process,  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  converts  titanium  tetrachloride 
into  metal  sponge  at  1400° F.  using  magnesium  as 
the  reducing  agent.  The  Hunter  process  is  similar 
but  uses  sodium  as  the  reducing  agent.  The  deBoer 
process  involves  the  decomposition  of  titanium  io- 
dides on  a  hot  filament,  yielding  titanium  of  high 
purity. 

Production  of  ingots  from  sponge  can  be  done 
by  grinding,  compacting  and  sintering  in  a  vacuum 
furnace  for  about  16  hours  at  1750°  to  1850°F. 
The  sponge  can  also  be  melted  in  a  water  cooled 
furnace  made  of  copper  in  the  presence  of  an  inert 
gas.  Sponge  or  powder  can  be  melted  in  an  induc- 
tion furnace  under  vacuum  or  in  the  presence  of  an 
inert  gas,  using  a  graphite  crucible. 

Ilmenite  ores  have  oeen  found  on  the  beaches  of 
Florida,  where  the  sand  is  picked  up  by  suction 
dredges,  pumped  to  barges  and  transferred  to  con- 
centrating plants.  Humphries  Cold  Mining  Co.  is 
working  property  near  Jacksonville  for  the  Rutile 
Mining  Co.  and  one  near  Fort  Blanding  for  E.  I. 
duPont  De  Nemours  Co.  National  Lead  Co.  has  de- 
veloped the  Maclntyre  Mine  at  Tahawus,  N.Y. 
where  ore  averaging  16  percent  titanium  dioxide  is 
found. 

Open  pit  mining  produces  about  250,000  tons  of 
ilmenite  a  year  from  this  property.  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp.  and  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  have  joined  to- 
gether to  develop  the  rich  deposits  of  ilmenite  in 
the  Allard  Lake  region  of  Quebec  close  to  the  Bay 
of  St.  Lawrence.  These  deposits  are  estimated  to 
be  in  excess  of  125  million  tons  of  ilmenite  contain- 
ing 32  percent  titanium  dioxide.  The  American 
Rutile  Co.  is  mining  ilmenite  at  Roseland,  Va.  Cal- 
co  Chemical  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Co. 
is  mining  ilmenite  in  the  Piney  River  region  of 
Virginia.  The  Glidden  Co.  is  working  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yadkin  River  in  Virginia. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

TOBACCO.  The  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States 
in  1949  was  estimated  at  1,990,129,000  lb.,  accord- 
ing to  a  December  report  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Yields  of  the  chief  producing  States 
(in  lb.)  were  as  follows:  North  Carolina,  745,120,- 
000;  Kentucky,  445,775,000;  Tennessee,  148,512,- 
000;  South  Carolina,  147,630,000;  Virginia,  137,- 
262,000;  Georgia,  116,590,000;  Pennsylvania,  57,- 
190,000;  Maryland,  41,000,000;  Wisconsin,  30,- 
266,000;  Ohio,  29,220,000;  Connecticut,  25,464,- 
000;  Florida,  25,061,000. 

World  Production.  The  world  1949-50  production 
was  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  7,100  million  lb.  The  chief  producing  areas 
were:  Asia,  3,000  million  lb.;  United  States,  2,004,- 
200,000  lb.;  Eurooe,  690  million  lb.;  U.S.S.R.,  420 
million  lb.  (unofficial  estimate):  South  America, 
400  million  lb,;  Africa,  230  million  lb.;  Oceania, 
9,300,000  lb. 

TOOOLAND,  British.  A  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
territory  since  Dec.  13,  1946,  administered  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Area:  13,041  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation (1948),  378,666.  Chief  exports  are  cacao, 
coffee,  kola  nuts,  palm  kernels,  and  palm  oil.  Trade, 
finance,  and  education  figures  are  included  with 
those  of  the  Cold  Coast. 

TOOOLAND,  French.  A  United  Nations  trusteeship 
territory  under  French  administration  since  Dec. 
13,  1946.  Area  under  French  administration:  21,- 
893  square  miles.  Capital:  Lome  ( 1948  pop.,  29,- 


300  natives  and  763  Europeans).  Population  of  ter- 
ritory (1948):  943,364  natives  and  1,082  Euro- 
peans. The  majority  of  the  population  is  pagan;  by 
1946,  however,  87,425  natives  had  embraced  Ca- 
tholicism, and  about  29,000  the  Protestant  faith. 
Agriculture  and  grazing  occupy  most  of  the  peo- 
ple. Chief  crops  are  cocoa,  yams,  millet,  cotton, 
and  palm  kernels.  Native  industries  include  weav- 
ing, pottery,  woodcarving  and  straw-plaiting.  Chief 
exports:  palm  kernels,  cocoa,  ginned  cotton,  copra, 
coffee,  and  groundnuts. 

TOKELAU  (Union  Islands).  A  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  consisting  of  3  clusters  of  islets  (Faka- 
ofo,  Nukunono,  Atafu)  in  lat.  8°  to  10°  S.  and 
long.  171°  to  172°  W.  Area:  4  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1947):  1,416.  Copra  is  the  principal  ex- 
port. The  group  was  transferred  from  the  Gilbert 
and  Elhce  Islands  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Zea- 
land in  1926;  in  January,  1949,  they  officially  be- 
came a  part  of  New  Zealand. 

TONGA  (Friendly  Islands).  An  independent  Polynesian 
kingdom  under  British  protection  since  1899.  Sit- 
uated about  180  miles  southeast  of  Fiji,  Tonga 
comprises  150  islands  and  islets  forming  3  main 
groups  called  respectively  Tongatabu,  Haaipai,  and 
Vavau.  Total  area:  250  square  miles.  Population 
(1947):  44,448.  Capital:  Nukualofa,  on  Tongata- 
bu. Native  produce  consists  almost  entirely  of  copra 
and  bananas.  Citrus  fruits,  taro,  breadfruits,  yams, 
and  fish  also  are  important.  In  1947  exports  were 
valued  at  £748,109;  imports,  £391,240.  The  1947 
revenue  amounted  to  £159,200;  expenditure  to 
£106,600.  Queen:  Her  Majesty  Salote  Tupou.  Brit- 
ish agent  and  consul:  C.  W.  T.  Johnson. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS.  The  campaign  of  1949 
produced  more  than  the  usual  number  of  new  rec- 
ords, but  the  International  Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration, which  met  in  London  after  the  turn  of  the 
year,  accepted  only  a  few  as  world  marks. 

The  only  American  to  go  into  the  book  was  For- 
tune Gordien,  former  University  of  Minnesota  ath- 
lete. Cordien  threw  the  discus  a  distance  of  185  ft. 
2%  in.,  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  on  July  9,  and  topped 
that  with  a  heave  of  186  ft.  11  in.,  at  Tavastehus. 
Finland,  on  August  14.  A.A.U.  solons  recognized 
both  distances  as  new  world  records. 

The  10,000-meter  run  saw  three  record-breaking 
performances  and  Emil  Zatopak  of  Czechoslovakia 
finally  was  top  man.  The  officials  did  not  pass  on 
Gaston  Reiff's  clocking  of  7:58.2  for  his  3,000- 
meter  race  on  August  12,  at  Oslo,  Norway,  where 
the  Belgian  bettered  the  recognized  standard  of 
8:01.2.  Nor  did  they  pass  on  the  16-lb.  shot-put 
mark  of  58  ft.  42%4  in.,  made  by  Jim  Fuchs  at  Oslo, 
Norway. 

Marks  approved  by  the  I.A.A.F.  are  given  below. 

Six  miles — Viljo  Heino,  Finland,  28:30.8,  at 
Kouvola,  Finland,  July  1. 

10,000  meters— Emil  Zatopek,  29:21.2,  at  Ostra- 
va, Czechoslovakia,  October  22. 

Five-mile  walk — Harold  Churcher,  Great  Brit- 
ain, 35:33,  at  London,  June  16. 

15,000-meter  walk — D.  Paraschivescu,  Rumania, 
1:08:28,  at  Bucharest,  March  20. 

Discus — Fortune  Gordien,  United  States,  186  ft. 
11  in.,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  August  14. 

Hammer — Impre  Nemeth,  Hungary,  195  ft.  5}4 
in.,  Katowice,  Poland,  September  4. 

Tavelin  (women)— N.  V.  Smirnitskaja,  175  ft 
2%  in.,  at  Moscow,  August  5. 

One  mile  and  a  half  relay  (women) — English 
Southern  Counties,  7:07.8,  at  London,  August  6 
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(this  time  was  eight  seconds  under  record  for 
2,400-meter  relay  and  was  accepted  as  mark  at 
both  distances). 

The  American  indoor  season  was  featured  by 
5  visiting  Europeans  and  4  of  them  accounted  for 
12  victories  in  16  races.  Belgium's  Gaston  Reiff 
won  the  national  3-mile  title  and  hit  8:53.8  for 
two  miles.  Back  home,  Reiff  set  an  unofficial  rec- 
ord of  7:58.8  for  3,000  meters.  Willy  Slykhuis  of 
the  Netherlands,  annexed  the  U.S.  mile  crown  and 
his  4:09.2  was  the  season's  best.  Fuchs.  Gordien, 
Mel  Patton,  Craig  Dixon,  Max  Whitfield,  Don 
Gerhmann,  Fred  Wilt  and  Bob  Mathias  were  Amer- 
ican veterans  to  shine  again,  while  Andy  Stanfield, 
Charley  Moore,  and  Dick  Phillips  shone  as  new 
stars. 

Fuchs  dominated  his  field  in  the  shot  put,  and 
won  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association  and  Intercollegiate 
A.A.A.A.  outdoor  laurels,  setting  numerous  marks. 
Patton  was  unbeaten  in  the  sprints  although  young 
Stanfield  pressed  him  in  both  the  100  yd.  and  220 
yd.  in  the  N.C.A.A.  games.  With  Patton  retiring  to 
a  coaching  job,  Stanfield  won  the  A.A.U.  100-  and 
200- meter  outdoor  championships  and  the  Inter- 
collegiate A.A.A.A.  indoor  60  yd.  title.  Dixon,  hur- 
dling ace,  had  a  perfect  outdoor  campaign  and 
defeated  Harrison  Dillard  in  the  national  outdoor 
high  hurdles.  Whitfield  captured  the  N.C.A.A.  880 
yd.  crown,  the  A.A.U.  800  meters  crown  and 
scored  a  double  victory  for  an  American  team  at 
Oslo,  Norway. 

Gehrmann,  Wisconsin  ace,  was  unbeaten  in  the 
mile  and  in  his  only  Eastern  venture  on  boards  he 
defeated  Slykhuis  in  a  4:09.5  Wanamaker  Mile 
However,  he  didn't  improve  that  time  and  outdoois 
his  best  was  4:096  as  he  took  N.C.A.A.  laurels 
Wilt  came  to  the  fore  as  a  distance  man,  pressing 
the  European  specialists  at  two  and  three  miles 
indoors  He  scored  a  double  in  the  national  A.A.U. 
5,000-meter  and  10,000-meters  outdoors  with  a 
meet  record  of  31.05  7  in  the  longer  test. 

Mathias,  Olympic  champion,  retained  his  na- 
tional decathlon  laurels  and  triumphed  at  Oslo, 
where  a  53-man  U  S.  team  defeated  an  All-Scandi- 
navian team  in  a  three-day  meet,  238^  to  224% 
points.  Cornell's  Charles  Moore  won  the  N.C.A  A. 
440  yd.  in  0:47  and  the  A  A.U.  junior  and  senior 
hurdles,  and  set  a  U.S.  record  of  0:51.1.  Phillips, 
Brown  University  ace,  dominated  the  high  jump- 
ers, consistently  hitting  6  ft.  7  in.  The  New  York 
A.C.  captured  the  A.A.U.  indoor  championship, 
but  lost  the  outdoor  laurels  to  the  Los  Angeles  A.C. 
Southern  California  led  the  N.C.A.A.  and  Michigan 
State  won  the  indoor  and  outdoor  I.C.  4- A  crowns. 
Tuskegee  Institute  repeated  in  the  women's  A.A.U. 
outdoors  games.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

TRADE,  U.S.  Foreign.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, announced  early  in  1950,  the  value  of  im- 
port and  export  trade  of  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1949  was  as  follows: 

Imports.  United  States  general  imports  for  the 
calendar  year  1949  were  valued  at  $6,626.2  million 
which  was  7  percent  lower  than  the  1948  total  of 
$7,123.9  million  and  16  percent  higher  than  the 
1947  total  of  $5,733.4  million.  General  imports  rose 
from  $593.7  million  in  November  to  $605.0  million 
in  December,  or  to  a  level  about  11  percent  above 
the  monthly  average  of  $547.4  million  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1949  and  slightly  above  the  1948 
monthly  average  of  $593.7  million. 

Textile  fibers  and  manufactures  registered  the 
largest  dollar  increase  in  general  imports,  rising 


from  $58.9  million  in  November  to  $69.0  million  in 
December.  This  increase  was  caused  primarily  by 
a  rise  in  imports  of  unmanufactured  wool,  jute, 
henequen,  and  sisal.  Nonmetallic  minerals  showed 
the  next  most  important  increase  in  imports  from 

TABLE  1— U  8    IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE 
(Million*  of  dollar*) 


General 
imports  <«> 

Imports  for 
consumption1**) 

Month 

1948        1949 

1948 

1949 

January 

646.6 

590.3 

5576 

5790 

February 

580.0 

566.7 

5808 

5547 

March 

6746 

632.6 

6468 

624.1 

April 

5316 

534.5 

5292 

529.9 

May 

553.5 

5406 

547.7 

5336 

June 

6248 

5260 

6052 

5295 

July 

5636 

456.4 

5682 

4589 

August 

6055 

490.7 

5959 

513.1 

September 

.      5602 

5307 

5900 

528.9 

October 

6002 

5590 

605.2 

5619 

November 

5543 

6937 

561  4 

5925 

December 

720.0 

605.0  <*> 

7041 

595  1  0 

Total 


7,1239    6,626  2  <»>    7,0920    6,598  2  <*> 


<•>  Include  import*  for  immediate  consumption  plus  bonded 
warehouses.  (6)  Include  imports  for  immediate  consumption 
plus  withdrawals  for  consumption  from  bonded  warehouse* 
t*>  Preliminary. 

November  to  December,  rising  from  $63.9  million 
to  $71.5  million  largely  as  a  result  of  increased  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil  and  crude  petroleum  while 
the  rise  in  imports  of  inedible  vegetable  products, 
except  fibers  and  wood,  from  $53.9  million  to  $59.9 
million  during  the  same  period  was  accounted  for 
chiefly  by  increased  imports  of  cigarette  tobacco 
and  hops.  Meanwhile  imports  of  edible  animals  and 
animal  products  showed  the  most  noticeable  de- 
cline, fulling  from  $31  million  in  November  to 
$25.8  million  in  December  as  imports  of  cattle  and 
fresh  and  frozen  beef  dropped  during  the  period. 

Exports.  United  States  exports  for  calendar  year 
1949  amounted  to  $12,000.2  million.  The  export 
total  represented  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from  the 
1948  total  of  $12,653  1  million  and  16  percent  from 
the  1947  annual  total  of  $14,429.7  million.  Textile 
fibers  and  manufactures  reflected  the  largest  in- 
crease in  exports  from  November  to  December  of 
1949,  rising  from  $117.1  million  to  $157.5  million. 
This  increase  was  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent 
by  a  nse  in  exports  of  raw  cotton.  Exports  of  metals 

TABLE  2— U  S.  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE 

(Millions  of  dollar 8) 


Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 


April 
May 


Domestic  and 

Domestic 

foreign  exports 

exports 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1,091  6 

1,1042 

1,081.5 

1,092.1 

1,0846 

1,0436 

1.0738 

1,033.3 

1,1386 

1,177.1 

1,128  1 

1,164  1 

1,121  3 

1,1658 

1,1108 

1,1560 

1,1025 

1,0922 

1,091.2 

1,0823 

1,014  0 

1,103.9 

1,004.1 

1,093.3 

1,0192 

898.9 

1.010.0 

889.0 

991  9 
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and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and  vehicles, 
rose  from  $51  million  in  November  to  $77.8  mil- 
lion in  December  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  steel  mill  products  while  exports  of  ma- 
chinery and  vehicles  rose  from  $261.4  million  to 
$275.4  million  during  the  same  period. 

Other  commodity  groups  showing  sizeable  in- 
creases in  exports  from  November  to  December  of 
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1949  were  nonmetallic  minerals  which  rose  from 
$69  million  to  $75.6  million  and  inedible  vegetable 
products,  except  fibers  and  wood,  which  rose  from 
$47.7  million  to  $54.2  million.  Exports  under  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Civilian  Supply  Program, 
the  EGA  (Economic  Cooperation  Administration) 
and  other  foreign  aid  programs  are  included  in  this 
summary 

TREASURY,  U.S.  Deportment  of  the.  A  Department  of 
the  U.S.  Government  which  was  composed  in  1949 
of  the  following  principal  branches:  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts; Bureau  of  Customs;  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing;  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  *;  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue;  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  Bureau 
of  Narcotics;  Bureau  of  Public  Debt;  Committee  on 
Practice;  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  Tax  Advi- 
sory Staff;  Office  of  Administrative  Services;  Office 
of  Contract  Settlement;  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel; Office  of  International  Finance;  Office  of  the 
Secretary;  Office  of  Tax  Legislative  Counsel;  Office 
of  the  Technical  Staff;  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States;  United  States  Coast  Guard; 
United  States  Savings  Bonds  Division;  United 
States  Secret  Service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1949  was  John 
W.  Snyder.  See  the  separate  listing  of  important 
bureaus;  BANKS  AND  BANKING;  COAST  GUARD;  FI- 
NANCIAL REVIEW;  PUBLIC  FINANCE;  SILVER;  TAX- 
ATION. 

TRIESTE,  Free  Territory  of.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Italy,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  Feb.  10,  1947, 
and  which  came  into  force  on  Sept.  15,  1947,  es- 
tablished a  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  As  defined  in 
the  treaty,  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  covers  an 
estimated  area  of  276  square  miles;  80  miles  of 
coastline  and  67  miles  of  land  boundary.  On  Dec.  1, 
1946,  the  inhabitants  numbered  262,514. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  on 
Jan.  10,  1947,  approved  the  annexes  to  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  Italy,  relating  to  the  creation  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  including 
an  arrangement  for  a  free  port.  The  Council  thus 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  insuring  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste. 

Government.  The  Peace  Treaty  declared  that  for 
the  government  of  the  Free  Territory  there  should 
be  a  Governor,  a  Council  of  Government,  a  popu- 
lar Assembly  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Free  Ter- 
ritory and  a  Judiciary.  It  further  declared  that  the 
Governor  should  be  appointed  by  the  Security 
Council  after  consultation  with  the  Governments 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Italy.  He  was  not  to  be  a  citizen 
of  Yugoslavia  or  Italy  or  of  the  Free  Territory. 

Article  1  of  Annex  VII  of  the  Peace  Treaty  stated 
that  pending  assumption  of  office  by  the  Governor, 
the  Free  Territory  should  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Allied  military  commands  within  their 
respective  zones — that  is  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 

Events,  1949.  As  in  previous  years,  the  Security 
Council  was  not  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  re- 
garding the  appointment  of  a  Governor.  On  Feb. 
17,  1949,  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  told 
the  Security  Council  that  any  further  delay  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Governor  of  the  Free  Territory 
was  inadmissible.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the 
Council  should  appoint  Colonel  Hermann  Fluecki- 
ger,  former  Swiss  Minister  in  Moscow,  as  Governor. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  name  of  Colonel  Flueckiger 

» Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  was  transferred  June  30, 
1949,  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
General  Services  Administration. 
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had  been  put  forward  for  the  first  time  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  and  France  stated  that  their  Govern- 
ments had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  regard  to  the  Free 
Territory  had  become  unworkable.  They  recalled 
that  their  joint  declaration  of  Mar.  20,  1948,  had 
proposed  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy 
in  order  to  return  Trieste  to  Italy.  Abundant  evi- 
dence showed,  they  went  on  to  state,  that  the  Yu- 
goslav zone  had  been  virtually  incorporated  into 
Yugoslavia.  They  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
views  of  their  Governments  had  not  changed  and 
there  was  therefore  no  point  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's considering  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Governor. 

The  U.S.S.R.  proposal  was  voted  on  by  the 
Council  on  May  10,  1949.  It  was  not  adopted  for 
lack  of  the  necessary  seven  votes,  only  two  having 
voted  in  favor,  none  against,  and  nine  abstaining. 

Britifh-Un'rted  State*  Zone  of  TrJesfe.  Reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  British-United  States  Zone  of  Trieste 
stated  that  elections  were  held  in  Trieste  on  June 
12,  1949,  and  in  the  outlying  rural  communes  of 
the  British-United  States  Zone  on  June  19. 

The  reports  stated  that  the  total  value  of  im- 
ports for  the  British-United  States  Zone  of  Trieste 
1948-49  Recovery  Program  was  $17,547,000.  (The 
fiscal  year  began  on  July  1,  1948,  and  ended  on 
June  30,  1949.)  The  distribution  of  commodities 
imported  under  the  program  to  various  branches  of 
industry  was:  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  32.9 
percent,  soap  manufacture  33.4,  paint  manufacture 
7.3,  coal  for  industrial  and  domestic  use  12.9,  man- 
ufacture of  pharmaceutical  goods  5.9,  manufacture 
of  chocolate  and  candy  2.8,  and  miscellaneous  in- 
dustries 4.8  percent. 

The  reports  further  stated  that  the  port  of  Tri- 
este had  been  fully  repaired  in  1949  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  five  thousand  million  lire  to  Italy.  The  report 
stated  that  commercial  traffic  through  the  port  was 
steadily  increasing  and,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949, 
reached  a  figure  exceeding  that  recorded  for  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1948  and  even  of  1938. 
This  increase  in  trade  had  been  due  partly  to  the 
shipment  of  European  Recovery  Program  (ERP) 
goods  from  the  United  States  to  Austria  and  partly 
to  the  general  development  of  normal  commercial 
traffic. 

Brtffsn-C/.S.  and  Yugoslav  Rt/ofions.  In  a  letter  dated 
July  2,  1949,  and  transmitted  by  Yugoslavia  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  July  6, 
Yugoslavia  stated  that  the  conclusion  by  the  Allied 
Military  Government  for  the  British-United  States 
Zone  of  Trieste  of  certain  agreements  with  the  Ital- 
ian Government  in  March  and  September,  1948, 
concerning  economic  and  financial  obligations  were 
violations  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy.  The 
letter  declared  that  the  conclusion  of  those  agree- 
ments impeded  the  free  circulation  of  goods  be- 
tween the  British-United  States  Zone  and  the 
Yugoslav  Zone  of  Trieste,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  Yugoslav  Zone  of  Trieste  found  itself  in  a  diffi- 
cult economic  and  financial  position.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  Military  Administration  for  the  Yu- 
goslav Zone  was  compelled  to  direct  its  economy 
almost  exclusively  towards  Yugoslavia.  This  meas- 
ure, Yugoslavia  maintained,  complied  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  letter  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  Yugolira  (temporary  currency  issued  by 
the  Yugoslav  Military  Authorities  in  1945)  contin- 
ued to  circulate  in  the  Zone.  Because  its  quantify. 
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however,  remained  unchanged,  the  danger  existed 
that  the  Military  Administration  of  the  Yugoslav 
Zone  might  not  be  able  to  satisfy  all  the  financial 
requirements  of  the  Zone.  Furthermore,  the  Yugo- 
lira  as  temporary  occupation  currency,  had  not 
been  and  could  not  be  recognized  in  international 
relations  as  a  separate  foreign  currency  and  this 
had  prevented  any  foreign  trade. 

To  solve  the  problem  a  loan  agreement  was  con- 
cluded on  July  1,  1949,  between  the  Military  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Yugoslav  Zone  and  Yugoslavia. 
By  that  agreement  Yugoslavia  undertook  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Military  Administration  of 
the  Yugoslav  Zone  five  hundred  million  Yugoslav 
dinars  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  Yugolire 
then  in  circulation  in  the  Zone  and  to  secure  suffi- 
cient finances  for  the  needs  of  the  Zone. 

In  letters  dated  July  14,  1949,  and  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  rejected  the  Yugoslav  allegations  that 
the  Military  Government  in  the  British-United 
States  Zone  of  Trieste  had  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Italy  through  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreements.  They  stated  that  the  agreements  were 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and 
were  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British-United  States  Zone.  They 
declared  that  the  recently  announced  Yugoslav  cur- 
rency conversion  represented  a  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tying  the  Yugoslav  Zone  to  Yugoslavia.  This 
move,  they  stated,  could  result  only  in  further  in- 
tegrating the  Yugoslav  Zone  into  the  Yugoslav  econ- 
omy and  thus  contravene  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  with  Italy. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO.  A  British  crown  colony  ly- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  comprising  the  is- 
lands of  Trinidad  (1,864  sq.  mi.),  Tobago  (116 
sq.  mi  ),  and  adjacent  islands.  Total  population 
(1947  est.):  586,700.  Capital.  Port  of  Spain  (on 
Trinidad),  97,571  inhabitants  (1946).  Under  an 
agreement  reached  in  1941,  the  United  States  was 
granted  99-year  leases  for  military  and  naval  bases. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  or  African  descent, 
but  there  is  still  a  large  number  of  East  Indians 
(est.  at  206,410  in  1947),  and  a  number  of  Chi- 
nese. There  were  295  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  in  1947.  The  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools 
in  1947  was  112,179. 

Production,  etc.  Petroleum  production  and  agri- 
culture are  the  leading  economic  activities  of  the 
colony.  Sugar,  cocoa,  rum  and  bitters,  copra,  coffee, 
grapefruit,  tonka  beans,  and  rubber  are  important 
crops.  Foreign  trade  (1948):  imports,  £27,463; 
exports,  £27,631. 

Government.  Finance  ( 1948  est. ) :  revenue  $44,- 
269,476;  expenditure  $38,264,028.  The  governor 
is  assisted  by  a  9-member  executive  council  and  a 
26-member  legislative  council.  On  Oct.  11,  1949, 
Sir  Hubert  Ranee  became  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  John  Shaw,  who  retired.  See  BRITISH 
WEST  INDIES;  CARIBBEAN  COMMISSION. 

A  new  constitution  was  announced  on  Jan.  19, 
1949.  It  was  based  on  the  majority  report  of  the 
Constitutional  Reform  Committee. 

TRUCIAL  OMAN.  The  Arab  states  (Abu  Dhabi,  Aj- 
man,  Debai,  Shargah,  Ras  al  Khaimah,  and  Umm 
ul  Qawain)  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Area:  6,023 
square  miles.  Population  (1947  est):  115,000. 
Chief  capital:  Abu  Dhabi.  Pearls  are  the  chief  ex- 
port from  the  coast  ports.  The  rulers  of  the  6  states 
are  in  treaty  relations  with  Great  Britain. 


TRUMAN  DOCTRINI.  The  name  applied  to  a  foreign 
policy  for  the  United  States,  laid  down  by  Harry  S. 
Truman  in  a  speech  to  Congress  on  Mar.  12,  1947, 
aiming  at  the  "containment"  of  Communism 
throughput  the  world  through  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  anti-Communist  nations  and  elements. 

TUNGSTEN.  Imports  for  consumption  of  tungsten  ore 
and  concentrates  in  the  first  9  months  of  1949  were 
6,188  short  tons,  in  terms  of  60  percent  WO8  con- 
tent (1948:  7,963  tons).  Two  thirds  of  the  total 
arrived  in  the  first  quarter,  principally  from  China. 
Imports  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948,  4,579  tons, 
also  principally  from  China,  were  greater  than  total 
imports  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  year.  Arrivals 
in  these  2  quarters  totaled  8,663  tons,  of  which 
4,421  tons  were  for  the  strategic  stockpile.  Thus, 
Chinese  stocks  of  ores  and  concentrates  have  been 
shipped  into  the  United  States  prior  to  the  con- 
quest of  China  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  Im- 
ports for  consumption  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949 
were  only  276  tons,  reflecting  unsettled  conditions 
in  the  domestic  steel  industry.  Principal  importing 
nations  included  China,  Bolivia,  Korea,  Siam  and 
Spain. 

Domestic  mine  production  of  tungsten  ore  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1949  was  2,440  short  tons  (60 
percent  WO,  content),  well  below  the  rate  of  1948 
production  (4,210  tons).  California,  Nevada  and 
North  Carolina  were  the  principal  producing  states. 
Domestic  consumption  in  the  9  month  period  was 
4,622  tons  (1948:  9,300  tons).  The  high  rate  of 
concentrates  consumption  in  1948  is  attributed  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the  heavier  export  de- 
mand for  ferrotungsten,  which  increased  to  628 
short  tons  from  41  tons  in  1947.  Ferrotungsten  pro- 
duction accounted  for  44  percent  of  1948  concen- 
trates consumption.  The  direct  charging  of  high 
purity  concentrates  into  the  steel  melt  represented 
an  additional  20  percent  of  consumption,  the  bal- 
ance consisting  principally  of  tungsten  metal  pow- 
der. Devaluation  of  sterling  and  other  currencies 
in  September  brought  heavy  offerings  of  foreign 
ferrocliromium  at  approximately  30  percent  below 
the  price  of  domestic  producers. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

TUNISIA.  A  French  protectorate  in  North  Africa  lo- 
cated between  Algeria  and  Libya.  Approximately 
48,332  square  miles  in  area,  Tunisia  has  a  popula- 
tion of  3,232,383  ( 1946  census )  of  which  87.6  per- 
cent were  Moslems  (almost  all  Arabic-speaking), 
7.5  percent  Europeans  (including  142,812  French 
and  84,935  Italians)  and  2.2  percent  native  Jews. 
Tunis,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  364,596.  It 
is  a  seaport,  like  the  next  three  largest  cities:  Sfax, 
54,600;  Bizerte,  39,300;  Sousse,  36,500.  Kairouan 
(32,300)  is  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam. 

Education.  In  1947  there  were  515  primary,  15 
secondary,  and  54  technical  schools;  one  high 
school  and  two  teachers  colleges.  In  addition  there 
exist  a  number  of  French  private  and  Moslem  Ko- 
ranic schools.  In  1948  some  154,303  pupils  (108,- 
575  of  them  boys)  attended  government  schools. 
The  Great  Mosque  at  Tunis  contains  a  famous 
Moslem  University. 

Production.  Of  all  the  North  African  territories, 
Tunisia  had  been  hardest  hit  by  the  war.  Its  recov- 
ery, aided  by  French  government  funds,  received 
a  tremendous  boost  when  1949  brought  the  coun- 
try its  first  good  harvest  in  five  years.  Bread  ration- 
ing ended  May  30,  and  for  the  first  time  since  1939, 
Tunisia  had  wheat  available  for  export  to  France. 
It  also  expected  to  earn  dollars  through  large  ex- 
ports of  olive  oil.  The  cost  of  living,  however,  con- 
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tinued  to  make  life  difficult  for  the  average  inhab- 
itant. Based  on  an  index  of  100  for  1938,  prices 
had  risen  to  1,210  in  1947,  reaching  1,805  in  1948. 

About  32  percent  of  Tunisia's  land  is  arable. 
The  northern  mountain  area  contains  most  of  the 
fertile  valleys;  around  Cap  Bon,  citrus  is  harvested; 
in  the  Sahel,  olives;  in  the  high  plateau  of  the  cen- 
ter, pasturing  is  practiced.  Dates  come  from  south- 
ern Tunisia.  Fishing  yields  an  average  of  8,000  tons 
a  year  (9,744  tons  in  1947);  sponge  fishing  is  also 
productive  (110  tons  in  1947).  Mineral  production, 
1948:  phosphate,  1,863,710  metric  tons;  iron  ore, 
696,062  tons;  lead  ore,  21,620  tons;  lignite,  70,- 
518  tons;  pig  lead,  18,300  tons;  zinc  ore,  4,940 
tons.  Livestock  (1947):  262,000  horses,  asses  and 
mules;  370,100  cattle;  1,752,000  sheep;  1,291,000 
goats;  203,340  camels;  31,100  pigs. 

The  Journal  Officiel  of  Tunisia  announced  on 
November  15  the  formation  of  two  oil  companies — 
the  North  African  Oil  Co.  with  a  capital  of  1,500 
million  francs,  and  the  Tunisian  Oil  Co.  with  a 
capital  of  300  million  francs.  Neither  company  may 
transfer  a  fixed  portion  of  its  shares  to  new  owner- 
ship without  governmental  approval. 

The  production  of  electric  energy  increased  from 
67  million  kw-hr  in  1938  to  106  million  kw-hr  in 
1947,  with  additional  construction  of  steam  and 
hydroelectric  plants  under  way  to  bring  production 
up  to  355  million  kw-hr  in  1952. 

Finance  and  Trad*.  Revenue  for  1948  was  esti- 
mated at  20,845  million  francs,  expenditure  at  20,- 
812  million  francs.  Imports  (1947)  came  to  17,- 
478,010,000  francs,  exports  to  6,475,904,000.  More 
than  half  of  this  trade  is  with  France. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  Tunisian 
highway  system  (January,  1948)  contains  5,345 
miles  of  roads,  half  of  them  restored  to  good  con- 
dition since  the  war.  The  Tunisian  railroads,  built 
primarily  to  serve  the  mining  developments,  are 
the  most  extensive  in  North  Africa.  They  are  being 
modernized  at  the  cost  of  4,000  million  francs.  The 
harbors  are  also  being  improved  and  11  airports 
are  under  construction.  There  are  33,150  telephone 
subscribers  (1948). 

Government.  As  a  result  of  conquest,  followed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Bardo,  May  12,  1881,  Tunisia  be- 
came a  protectorate  guided  by  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  which  sends  a  Resident-General  to  admin- 
ister the  country.  This  official — now  Jean  Mons — 
also  acts  as  Foreign  Minister  to  the  Bey  in  whose 
name  Tunisia  is  governed.  The  present  Bey,  Sidi 
Mohammed  el-Amin,  succeeded  his  cousin,  the  late 
Sidi  Mohammed  al-Moncef,  on  May  15,  1943,  after 
the  latter  had  been  deposed  by  the  French  for 
allegedly  having  collaborated  with  the  Axis  during 
the  war.  Mustapha  Kaak,  a  pro-French  Moslem,  is 
Prime  Minister. 

Events,  1949.  A  fine  harvest  and  the  failure  of  the 
Arab  League  were  also  in  Tunisia  (see  Events  un- 
der ALGERIA)  chief  among  those  factors  which 
produced  a  lull  in  the  tension  between  French  rul- 
ers and  Moslem  subjects.  France  gained  additional 
good  will  by  facilitating  the  pilgrimage  of  1,778 
Tunisians  to  Mecca.  It  had  no  objections  to  the 
return  to  Tunis  in  October  of  Habib  Bourguiba, 
President  of  the  Neo-Destour  (Arab  nationalist) 
Party,  after  four  years  of  exile  in  Cairo.  He  would 
not,  however,  be  able  to  operate  without  restric- 
tions. The  Arab  weekly  in  Tunis,  al-Paqib,  was 
suspended  for  two  years,  beginning  October  19, 
for  attacking  the  French  Resident-General  and  the 
Tunisian  premier.  Its  owner  was  sentenced  to  three 
months  imprisonment  and  was  fined  a  total  of  200,- 
000  francs. 

Economic  affairs  rather  than  politics  captured 


the  attention  of  most  during  1949.  A  strike  in  the 
phosphate  mines  near  Gasfa  lasted  for  45  days. 
Communist  agitation  was  centered  against  the  par- 
ticipation of  Standard  Oil  ( N.J. ),  Gulf  Oil  Co.,  and 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  in  the  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  Tunisian  oil  reserves.  Whether  this  quies- 
cence will  continue  now  that  Tunisia's  Libyan 
neighbor — a  people  whom  they  regard  as  less  ad- 
vanced than  themselves — has  been  assured  inde- 
pendence by  1952  by  the  United  Nations,  is  a 
problem  which  in  coming  years  will  give  increas- 
ing concern  to  France,  which  refrained  from  vot- 
ing on  this  decision  of  the  UN  Assembly. 

— MANFRED  HALPERN 

TUNNELS.  The  high  cost  of  large  bridges  for  water 
crossings  and  of  right-of-way  and  additional  pave- 
ment involved  in  by-passing  obstructions  make  tun- 
nels increasingly  popular  in  highway  construction. 
Engineers  were  watching  the  performance  of  new 
mining  machinery  with  reference  to  their  possible 
use  in  tunneling  operations.  Oxygen  admixture 
equipment  permittee!  the  use  of  diesel  power  in 
the  Downsville  diversion  tunnel  by  changing  the 
deadly  monoxide  exhaust  gas  into  harmless  carbon 
dioxide.  The  Canadian  Department  of  National  De- 
fence announced  a  chemical  that  would  neutralize 
carbon  monoxide. 

In  the  fall  of  1949  work  was  completed  on  the 
West  Rock  vehicular  tunnel  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
This  tunnel  removed  a  serious  bottleneck  in  the 
parkway-freeway  route  from  New  York  to  Boston. 
The  Brooklyn-Battery  tunnel  at  New  York  was  to 
be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1950.  At  New  York 
City's  Delaware  watershed,  two  tunnels  were  under 
construction  to  connect  the  Downsville  and  Never- 
sink  dams  with  the  Rondout  Reservoir.  One  tunnel, 
five  miles  long,  was  to  be  completed  in  1952,  and 
the  other,  a  25-mile  tunnel,  was  to  be  completed 
in  5  years. 

The  $8.5  million  St.  Claude  tunnel  under  the 
industrial  canal  at  New  Orleans,  and  a  mile-long 
tunnel  under  the  entrance  to  Galveston  Bay  in  Tex- 
as, were  started  in  1949.  The  Union  Pacific  com- 
pleted its  new  tunnel  at  Aspen.  Early  in  1950,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Cooper  tunnel  was  scheduled  to 
open. 

France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  agreed  to  share 
the  cost  of  a  proposed  nine-mile,  $20  million,  tun- 
nel under  Mt.  Blanc  from  Courmayeur,  Italy,  to 
Chamonix,  France,  forming  a  highway  link  in  the 
route  between  Paris,  Rome,  and  Geneva.  In  Can- 
ada, negotiations  were  completed  for  the  Federal 
government  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  two  tunnels  under  the  Lachine  Canal 
at  Montreal. 

In  England  a  power-cable  tunnel,  8  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, was  completed  under  the  Thames  between 
the  Battersea  power  station  and  the  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment. The  mile  and  seven-eights,  23-ft.  Clu- 
anie  waterpower  tunnel  in  Scotland  was  broken 
through  in  April.  When  completed,  it  will  be  part 
of  the  Tummel-Gary  scheme  and  will  supply  2,700 
million  gallons  of  water  a  day. — J.  W.  HAZEN 

TURKEY.  A  republic  comprising  Asia  Minor  and  a 
narrow  zone  in  Europe  along  the  Straits  between 
the  Aegean  and  Black  Seas. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  Area:  296,500  square  miles. 
Population:  19  million.  Chief  cities:  Ankara  (capi- 
tal) 226,700  inhabitants;  Istanbul  (Constantinople, 
port)  860,600;  Izmir  (Smyrna,  port)  198,400. 
About  95  percent  of  the  population  are  Turks,  with 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  minorities  living  in 
the  cities  and  the  Kurds,  a  restive  element,  in  east- 
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era  Turkey.  Although  Islam  is  no  longer  the  state 
religion,  most  Turks  are  Moslems. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  compulsory  and 
all  public  education  is  free.  In  1947-48  there  were 
over  15,000  primary  schools  with  almost  1.5  mil- 
lion pupils;  265  secondary  schools  with  63,135  pu- 
pils; 86  Iyc6es  with  23,744  pupils;  231  vocational 
schools  with  66,649  pupils;  and  34  institutions  of 
higher  learning  with  25,648  students.  Among  the 
latter  are  the  7  state)  Universities  of  Istanbul  and 
Ankara  (including  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and 
engineering)  and  the  two  American  colleges,  Rob- 
ert College  and  Istanbul  Women's  College.  Impor- 
tant are  the  People's  Houses  founded  to  promote 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  development  of  the 
people  and  the  Rural  Life  Institutes  established  to 
train  village  leaders.  There  were  1,200  Turks  study- 
ing abroad  in  1948-49,  more  than  half  of  them  in 
the  United  States. 

Production.  A  total  of  40  million  cultivated  acres 
(%  of  them  fallow)  provide  a  living  for  %  of  the 
population;  20  million  more  acres  are  cultivable. 
The  1948  agricultural  production  was  38  percent 
above  that  of  1947,  principally  because  of  a  rise  in 
cereal  production  (wheat,  barley,  maize,  oats,  rye). 
Droughts  and  cold  weather  resulted  in  an  unusu- 
ally poor  wheat  crop  for  1949,  but  fruit,  nut,  and 
cotton  production  was  expected  to  be  even  higher. 
A  particularly  fine  tobacco  is  produced.  Livestock 
breeding  is  widespiead.  Turkey  has  valuable  for- 
est resources. 

Industrial  production  continued  its  postwar  in- 
crease, the  1948  index  being  40  percent  higher 
than  the  1947  index.  Textile  production  decreased 
slightly  in  1949.  Other  products  include  cement, 
sugar,  paper,  coke,  and  blast  furnace  and  steel  mill 
products.  Mineral  production  in  1948  included  (in 
metric  tons):  coal,  4  million,  chrome  ore,  285,000 
(over  half  the  world's  production),  lignite,  828,- 
000,  and  iron  ore,  195,400.  By  August,  1949,  there 
were  5  oil-producing  wells  in  southern  Turkey  and 
an  oil  refinery.  The  search  continued  for  additional 
wells. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  main  exports  are  cereals,  to- 
bacco, minerals,  dried  fruits,  livestock,  and  prod- 
ucts. In  1948  total  exports  amounted  to  £T551,- 
038,451;  imports  to  £T770, 148,535.  Imports  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1949  were  7  percent  above 
those  of  1947's  corresponding  period,  while  ex- 
ports were  60  percent  higher.  The  export  of  dried 
fruits  increased  considerably. 

Communications.  In  1947  there  were  4,700  miles 
of  railway  with  extensions  under  construction.  The 
26,000  miles  of  roads,  many  of  them  poor,  were  so 
inadequate  that  the  building  and  improvement  of 
roads  was  high  on  the  American  aicf  program.  In 
addition  to  international  airlines,  Turkish  State  Air- 
lines operates  within  Turkey  and  to  Greece.  Radio, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  facilities  are  operated  by 
the  government. 

Finance.  The  final  1949  budget  provided  for  ex- 
penditures of  £T1,372  million  with  an  estimated 
deficit  20  percent  higher  than  that  of  1948.  Central 
Bank  credit  was  again  expected  to  bridge  the  gap. 
This  continuance  of  inflationary  financing  methods 
fitted  into  the  steady  upward  trend  of  prices.  The 
cost-of-living  index  rose  to  an  all-time  high  of  389 


( 1937  =  100 )  in  June.  In  spite  of  the  government's 
expressions  of  concern,  the  internal  economic  situ- 
ation deteriorated.  Currency  in  circulation  in  Octo- 
ber amounted  to  £T973  million.  Since  1947  the 
official  exchange  rate  has  been  £T  =  U.S.$.357. 
Government.  The  1924  Constitution  confers  both 
executive  and  legislative  power  on  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  465  deputies,  elected  every  4 


years  by  universal  direct  suffrage.  Its  executive  au- 
thority is  exercised  through  the  President  of  the 
Republic  whom  it  elects,  and  through  the  Council 
of  Ministers  chosen  by  the  President.  Ismet  Inonu 
assumed  the  presidency  in  1938  following  the  death 
of  Kemal  Ataturk,  father  of  the  Turkish  Republic. 

Events,  1949.  Political.  In  January  the  Cabinet 
headed  by  Hasan  Saka  fell  over  a  disagreement 
with  the  National  Assembly  concerning  the  need 
for  greater  budget  economy  and  for  a  revision  of 
the  outmoded  tax  law.  A  new  cabinet  was  formed 
with  Semsettin  Cunaltay  as  Prime  Minister.  In 
July  the  government  announced  that  its  newly 
drafted  electoral  law  was  ready  to  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  was  expected  to  be  in  force 
before  the  general  elections  of  1950.  It  provided 
for  a  secret  ballot  and  public  counting  of  ballots, 
with  representatives  of  all  political  parties  super- 
vising the  voting.  A  Democratic  Party  communi- 
que, raising  doubts  about  the  Republican  Party's 
intentions,  was  called  by  the  Republican  Prime 
Minister  a  "threat  to  the  peace."  The  Democratic 
Party  continued  to  boycott  by-elections  on  the 
basis  that  they  were  not  free. 

International  Relations.  Disappointment  was  great 
over  Turkey's  non-inclusion  in  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
particularly  since  Italy  was  asked  to  join.  There 
was  much  talk  of  a  Mediterranean  pact.  In  August 
Turkey  was  approved  for  admission  to  the  Council 
of  Europe  at  Strasbourg,  France.  Meanwhile  rela- 
tions with  neighboring  Soviet-dominated  countries 
remained  clouded.  In  June  restrictions  were  im- 
posed on  their  diplomats  keeping  them  within  the 
city  limits  of  Istanbul  and  Ankara. 

EGA  Aid  and  Economic  Development.  EGA  aid  au- 
thorized for  Turkish  development  projects  through 
October,  1949,  equalled  $54.6  million,  although 
paid  shipments  up  to  that  date  amounted  to  only 
$17.1  million.  (This  was  distinct  from  the  $100 
million  of  military  aid  which  had  arrived  by  June  1, 
1949. )  Not  until  early  May  did  the  first  actual  ship- 
ment of  EGA  machinery  and  materials  arrive.  In- 
dustrial projects  approved  by  EGA  for  Turkey 
largely  involved  the  development  of  its  major  coal 
field,  the  Zonguldak  area.  Plans  were  ready  to  in- 
crease coal  production  40  percent  by  the  use  of 
new  machinery. 

In  addition  $26  million  of  EGA  money  ( out  of  a 
total  cost  equivalent  to  about  $155  million)  would 
help  in  highway  reconstruction,  establishment  of 
sorely  needed  power  transmission  lines,  and  devel- 
opment of  iron  ore  and  lignite  mines.  The  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  production,  including  tobacco, 
was  planned  to  increase  the  supply  of  foodstuffs 
for  domestic  consumption  and  provide  the  raw  ma- 
terials necessary  for  Turkey's  growing  industries. 
In  October  the  Cabinet  approved  a  draft  bill  to 
encourage  the  investment  of  foreign  private  capital 
in  economic  development  projects.  Negotiations 
continued  with  the  International  Bank  for  a  loan 
to  finance  the  building  of  a  dam  on  the  Seyhan 
River;  the  erection  of  new  grain  storage  facilities, 
and  port  improvement. 

Bibliography.  P.  C.  Franck,  "Turkey:  Problems 
and  Progress/'  Middle  East  Journal,  July,  1949;  M. 
Thornburg:  Economic  Development  of  Turkey, 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1949. 

— DOROTHEA  S.  FRANCE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND.  A  nonprofit  organization 
for  research  and  public  education  on  economic 
Questions.  The  Fund  was  founded  in  1919  and  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Edward  A.  Filene,  Boston  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist.  Its  entire  income,  admin- 
istered as  a  public  trust  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  is 
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devoted  to  its  own  research  and  educational  activi- 
ties. For  each  major  investigation  the  Fund  appoints 
a  special  research  staff  and  an  impartial  committee 
of  qualified  persons  who  use  the  factual  findings  of 
the  staff  as  a  basis  for  recommendations  on  public 
policy.  The  Fund  issues  its  reports  in  book  form 
and  supplements  these  with  news  releases,  pam- 
phlets, magazine  articles,  and  other  material,  in- 
cluding educational  films  and  radio  programs.  Ac- 
tive contact  work  is  maintained  with  national  or- 
ganizations and  educational  institutions. 

In  1948  the  Fund  published  Cartels  or  Competi- 
tion?, the  second  volume  in  a  broad  survey  or  the 
economic  effects  of  international  cartels  and  do- 
mestic monopolies.  A  report  on  Electric  Power  and 
Government  Policy  was  also  published  during  the 
year.  In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  the  Fund's  La- 
bor Committee  completed  a  special  report  entitled, 
Partners  in  Production:  A  Basis  for  Labor-Manage- 
ment Understanding.  The  first  of  three  surveys  of 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  foreign  countries 
was  published  in  1948  under  the  title.  Report  on 
the  Greeks.  Similar  reports  were  completed  on  in- 
vestment and  development  possibilities  in  Turkey 
and  Brazil. 

As  part  of  its  program  of  public  education,  the 
Fund  collaborated  in  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet, 
Power,  Machines,  and  Plenty  and  the  production  of 
a  forthcoming  motion  picture  based  on  its  1947  sur- 
vey of  America's  Needs  and  Resources.  A  graphic 
presentation  of  this  survey  entitled  USA:  Measure 
of  a  Nation,  was  also  completed  during  1948,  as 
well  as  a  supplementary  report  on  future  construc- 
tion and  capital  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

Officers:  President,  John  H.  Fahey;  Chairman, 
Executive  Committee,  Henry  S.  Dennison;  Treas- 
urer, A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.;  Executive  Director,  Evans 
Clark;  Economist,  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst.  Address: 
330  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

UGANDA.  A  British  protectorate  in  East  Africa,  un- 
der British  administration  since  1894.  Area:  93,981 
square  miles,  including  13,680  square  miles  of 
water.  Population  ( 1948  census,  preliminary  fig- 
ures): 4,041,027,  including  3,577  Europeans  and 
37,450  Asiatics.  Capital,  Entebbe  (7,321);  trading 
center,  Kampala. 

A  government  educational  scheme  has  supple- 
mented the  earlier  mission  schools.  Enrollment  in 
all  schools  in  1947  totaled  267.109. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Agriculture  and  cattle  rais- 
ing are  the  chief B  occupations  of  the  people.  Cotton, 
the  chief  product,  occupied  1,551,000  acres  in 
1948-49,  and  yielded  317,000  bales  (of  500  Ib. 
gross  weight).  Other  products  are  coffee,  sugar,  oil- 
seeds, sisal,  tin,  hides,  ivory  and  tobacco.  There  are 
valuable  forests.  The  chief  imports  are  manufac- 
tured goods  and  cotton  fabrics.  There  is  a  uniform 
customs  tariff  for  Uganda,  Kenya,  and  Tanganyika. 
The  combined  trade  of  Uganda  and  Kenya  in  1948 
was:  imports,  £45,364,015;  exports,  £25,831,411; 
re-exports,  £8,409,191. 

Financo.  In  1949  estimated  revenue  was  £6,500,- 
000;  expenditure  £6,200,000. 

Oovontm«nt.  The  whole  protectorate  is  under  ad- 
ministration, but  the  native  kings  or  chiefs,  whose 
rights  are  in  some  cases  regulated  by  treaties,  are 
encouraged  to  conduct  the  government  of  their  own 
subjects.  Buganda  is  recognized  as  a  native  king- 
dom under  a  Kabaka.  He  is  assisted  by  3  na- 
tive ministers  and  a  native  assembly.  In  Buganda 
(and  in  Bunyoro,  Ankole,  and  Toro,  also  rulea  over 
by  native  chiefs,  as  well  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  protectorate  more  directly  administered),  pure- 
ly native  matters  are  dealt  with  by  the  various  na- 


tive councils,  but  in  serious  cases  there  is  an  appeal 
to  British  officers  or  courts.  The  chief  representa- 
tive is  the  governor,  who  (with  the  assistance  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  councils)  makes  ordi- 
nances for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  raising 
of  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes.  Governor:  Sir 
John  Hathorn  Hall.  See  EAST  AFRICA  HIGH  COM- 
MISSION. 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization).  A  conference  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  was  convened 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  as- 
sociation with  the  Government  of  France,  and  met 
in  London  Nov.  1-16.  1945. 

Unesco  came  into  being  on  Nov.  4,  1946,  when 
the  instruments  of  acceptance  of  20  signatories  of 
its  Constitution  had  been  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  session 
of  the  General  Conference  met  in  Paris  from 
Nov.  19  to  Dec.  10,  1946. 

The  purpose  of  Unesco  is  to  "contribute  to  peace 
and  security  by  promoting  collaboration  among  the 
nations  through  education,  science  and  culture  in 
order  to  further  universal  respect  for  justice,  for  the 
rule  of  law,  and  for  the  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms"  for  all,  which  is  affirmed  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  realize  this  purpose,  Unesco:  ( 1 ).  collaborates 
in  the  work  of  advancing  mutual  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  peoples  through  all  means  of 
mass  communications;  (2).  gives  fresh  impulse  to 
popular  education  and  to  the  spread  of  culture; 
(3).  maintains,  increases,  and  diffuses  knowledge. 
In  carrying  out  these  functions,  Unesco  works  with 
the  United  Nations  and  the  other  specialized  agen- 
cies, with  national  groups  and  individuals,  and  with 
international  non-governmental  agencies  through 
working  agreements  and  grants-m-aid. 

The  program  of  Unesco  falls  under  seven  broad 
headings:  Education,  Reconstruction,  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Social  Sciences,  Cultural  Activities,  Ex- 
change of  Persons,  Mass  Communications. 

Education:  In  this  field  Unesco  ( 1 ) .  functions  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  on  all  the  aspects  of  the  educational 
problem  in  the  modern  world;  (2).  gives  technical 
and  financial  aid  to  campaigns  for  Fundamental 
Education  and  Adult  Education;  ( 3 ) .  works  to  de- 
velop a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  especially  among  the 
young. 

In  1949,  three  missions  have  been  sent  by 
Unesco,  at  the  reauest  of  the  Governments  con- 
cerned, to  study  educational  problems  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Thailand,  and  Afghanistan.  Two  interna- 
tional study  seminars  have  oeen  held,  one  in  Brazil 
on  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  and  the  other  in  India, 
on  adult  education  and  illiteracy  in  the  rural  zones. 

In  the  sphere  of  fundamental  education,  in  1947 
a  mission  from  Unesco  established  itself  in  the 
Marbial  Valley  in  Haiti,  where  the  local  population 
had  been  reduced  to  living  in  misery  on  account  of 
the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  by  erosion.  With  the 
collaboration  of  the  Haitian  Government,  after 
three  years  of  efforts,  some  first  results  have  now 
been  achieved.  They  include  construction  of  roads, 
irrigation  canals,  and  markets,  side  by  side  with 
schools  and  workshops. 

To  help  solve  the  educational  problem  of  chil- 
dren victims  of  the  war — in  1949  Unesco  has 
brought  together,  into  an  International  Federation, 
the  Children's  Villages  organized  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries.  As  a  part  of  its  action  in  favor  of  in- 
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ternational  understanding.  Unesco  is  carrying  out  a 
long-term  program  for  the  improvement  of  text- 
boots  and  teaching  material.  In  July,  1949,  the  first 
international  Conference  on  Adult  Education  was 
convened  by  Unesco  at  Elsinore,  Denmark,  with 
the  participation  of  47  countries. 

Reconstruction:  Unesco  gives  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  restoration  of  educational 
and  cultural  life  in  countries  devastated  by  war  or 
other  calamities.  To  carry  out  this  task,  Unesco 
works  with  the  Ticer  (Temporary  International 
Council  for  Educational  Reconstruction)  and  with 
several  non-governmental  organizations.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  1949,  $160  million  in 
money,  supplies  and  services  were  distributed  for 
educational  reconstruction  in  wartorn  areas.  In 
1949,  educational  aid  to  refugee  children  in  the 
Middle  East  resulted  in  the  opening  of  39  Unesco 
schools  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Jordan. 
Direct  help  was  also  given  to  Greek  refugee  chil- 
dren. 

Natural  Sciences:  Unesco  works  to  make  possible 
greater  collaboration  between  scientists  throughout 
the  world;  gives  aid  and  information  to  those  re- 
gions of  the  world  that  are  remote  from  the  mam 
centers  of  science  and  technology,  and  assists  man 
to  make  a  better  evaluation,  and  a  more  rational 
use,  of  the  natural  resources  at  his  disposal  by  par- 
ticipating in  campaigns  for  the  protection  of  na- 
ture. 

Nine  Member  States  of  Latin  America  have 
agreed  to  establish  the  International  Institute  of  the 
Hylean  Amazon.  This  Institute,  with  its  Central  of- 
fice in  Brazil,  will  undertake  and  coordinate  scien- 
tific research  in  that  vast  and  little  known  area. 
Four  Field  Science  Cooperation  Offices  (in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  South  Asia  and  Latin 
America),  have  been  established  by  Unesco  to 
serve  as  liaison  centers  for  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal information  between  these  regions  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Social  Sciences:  In  1949,  Unesco  has  promoted  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  field  of  Social  Sci- 
ences mainly  by  pursuing  its  study  of  the  "states  of 
tensions,"  and  of  the  psychological,  sociological  and 
juridical  problems  that  have  to  be  solved  in  order 
to  develop  a  consistent  worldwide  action  in  favor 
of  peace  and  understanding  between  peoples.  Four 
international  associations  have  been  constituted  in 
the  fields  of  sociology  political  science,  economics 
and  comparative  law.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  asked  Unesco  to 
collect  and  diffuse  scientific  data  on  racial  questions 
throughout  the  world.  A  Committee  of  experts  has 
met  in  December,  1949,  to  study  the  best  method 
of  accomplishing  this  task. 

Cultural  Activities:  This  covers  Unesco's  work  in 
the  fields  of  philosophy  and  the  humanistic  sci- 
ences, museums,  arts  and  letters,  the  translation 
and  wider  exchange  of  classics  and  important 
books.  An  International  Theatre  Institute  began 
operating  in  1949,  with  the  task  of  facilitating  ex- 
changes of  theatrical  works  between  countries  and 
the  freer  travel  of  theater  companies  across  fron- 
tiers. An  International  Council  for  Music  has  also 
been  constituted.  Unesco  has  published  in  1949  an 
important  catalogue  listing  all  the  recorded  works 
of  Chopin,  which  will  be  followed  by  other  cata- 
logues devoted  to  Bach  and  to  folk  music.  In  the 
figurative  arts,  a  catalogue  of  color  reproductions  of 
paintings  after  1860  has  been  published.  Unesco 
publishes  the  quarterly  Museum  as  a  link  between 
museum  experts  all  over  the  world. 

The  translation  of  the  world's  classics  and  impor- 
tant books  has  been  initiated  with  two  projects,  one 


in  the  Arab  countries,  and  the  other  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Unesco  also  publishes  the  Index  Translation' 
urn,  a  repertory  of  all  available  information  on 
translations  that  have  been  completed  throughout 
the  world. 

A  Book  Coupon  Scheme  is  permitting  the  pur- 
chase in  any  Member  State  of  the  literature  of  any 
other,  despite  existing  currency  restrictions.  The 
scheme  has  been  expanded  to  include  educational 
films  and  scientific  material.  Unesco  experts  are  also 
drafting  a  Universal  Copyright  Convention  to  re- 
place the  many  complex  and  obsolescent  codes  now 
in  existence.  An  Office  for  the  Exchange  of  Persons 
has  been  set  up  at  Unesco's  Secretariat  in  Paris  to 
function  as  international  clearing  house  collecting 
and  diffusing  information  on  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships and  other  similar  facilities  existing  throughout 
the  world.  A  publication  Studu  Abroad  of  which 
the  first  volume  was  published  in  1948,  and  the 
second  in  1949,  contains  all  available  international 
information  on  these  subjects. 

Mats  Communication:  In  this  field  Unesco  works 
for  the  technical  advancement  of  modern  means  of 
communication  such  as  the  press,  the  radio  and  the 
film,  and  for  the  elimination  of  obstacles  to  the  free 
flow  of  information  from  one  country  to  another. 
Two  international  agreements  have  been  prepared 
by  Unesco  in  collaboration  with  the  United  Nations 
on  the  free  circulation  of  educational,  scientific  and 
cultural  material  between  countries.  In  1949, 
Unesco  undertook  the  diffusion  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  An  exhibition  illus- 
trating the  struggle  for  human  rights  throughout 
the  ages  was  held  in  Paris  in  1949. 

An  international  survey  of  the  technical  needs  of 
26  countries  in  the  field  of  press,  radio  and  films 
has  been  completed  in  1949.  Unesco  diffuses 
knowledge  of  its  aims  and  activities  by  distributing 
to  newspapers  and  magazines  throughout  the  world 
factual  information  and  feature  articles  on  its  pro- 
gram and  subjects  related  to  it.  Unesco  material  for 
radio  programs  on  cultural  matters  of  international 
importance  are  distributed  to  47  countries. 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  (U.S.S.R.).  A 

federation  of  16  members,  embracing  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Central  and  Northern  Asia.  Two  of  the 
Union  Republics,  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian, 
are  separate  members  of  the  UN  and  exchange  dip- 
lomatic missions  with  some  states  abroad.  Union 
capital:  Moscow. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  Total  area,  8,708,070  square 
miles.  Total  population  (estimated),  200  million. 
In  territorial  extent,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  largest 
country  in  the  world,  and  in  population  the  third 
largest,  after  China  and  India.  Of  the  16  Union  Re- 
publics, the  largest  is  the  Russian  S.F.S.R.  (6,440,- 
000  sq.  mi.;  pop.  114  million);  the  smallest  in  ter- 
ritory is  the  Armenian  ( 12,500  sq.  mi. ) ;  and  the 
smallest  in  population  is  the  Karelo-Finnish  (600,- 
000). 

Education.  All  schools  are  public.  Compulsory, 
universal  education  is  based  on  the  10  year  schools, 
of  which  there  are  200,000,  with  1,300,000  teach- 
ers, and  36  million  pupils.  The  first  four  grades  are 
coeducational.  The  first  seven  grades  are  free.  Up- 
on completion  of  the  7th  grade,  pupils  may  com- 
plete the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  grades  and  go  on  to 
universities  and  institutes  (in  all  of  which  small 
tuition  fees  are  charged)  or  may  enter  labor  re- 
serve schools,  which  are  free,  for  technical  train- 
ing. Apart  from  musical,  theatrical,  and  art  schools, 
numbering  some  650  with  120,000  students,  there 
are  approximately  1,000  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions, with  almost  1  million  students,  including 
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81  medical  schools,  61  science  institutes,  and  346 
medical  research  institutes. 

Religion.  The  1936  Constitution  guarantees  free- 
dom of  conscience,  separation  of  church  and  state, 
separation  of  church  and  school,  freedom  of  reli- 
gious worship,  and  freedom  of  anti-religious  prop- 
aganda (Art.  124).  Approximately  160  million  peo- 
ple are  of  Eastern  Orthodox  background,  30  million 
Moslem,  3  million  Roman  Catholic,  3  million  Jew- 
ish, 2  million  Evangelical  Christian  and  Baptist, 
1  million  Armenian-Gregorian,  and  400,000  Bud- 
dhist. 

Pr*ti.  Of  the  7,200  Soviet  newspapers,  with  a 
total  daily  circulation  of  over  31  million,  one-third 
are  printed  in  80  non-Russian  languages.  Pravda 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  over  2  million.  Soviet  pe- 
riodicals number  about  2,000,  with  a  total  yearly 
circulation  of  about  300  million.  Approximately 
40,000  new  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  an- 
nually, in  119  languages,  and  in  editions  totalling 
about  700  million  copies. 

Production  and  Finance  (See  Political  Economy,  S. 
below  under  Events. ) 

Communications.  Railway  mileage  (in  1945)  was 
66,000,  of  which  one-third  was  double-track.  High- 
way mileage:  about  1,700,000.  Navigable  inland 
waterways:  about  75,000  miles.  Total  length  of 
civil  air  lines  in  1948  was  137,000  miles.  There 
were  1,500,000  telephones  in  1947.  There  are  80 
major  radio  stations  and  10,000  local  stations, 
broadcasting  in  60  languages. 

Government.  Under  the  Constitution  of  Dec.  5, 
1936  (Art.  30),  "die  highest  organ  of  state  author- 
ity of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  consisting  of  two  chambers,  each  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  For  composition  of  the 
Soviet  of  Nationalities,  the  upper  cnamber,  and  of 
the  Soviet  of  the  Union,  after  the  election  of  Feb. 
10,  1946,  see  YEAR  BOOK,  Events  of  1946,  p.  664. 
The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  consists  of 
a  President  (Nikolai  Shvernik,  elected  Mar.  19, 
1946),  16  Vice  Presidents  (one  for  each  Union 
Republic),  24  members,  ana  a  Secretary.  Under 
the  Constitution,  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  for- 
mally chosen  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Supreme 
Soviet. 

Communist  Party.  The  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (Bolshevik)—  C.P.S.U.(B.)  —is  the 
only  legal  political  party  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Under  its 
rules,  tne  Party  Congress  elects  the  Central  Com- 
mittee (71  members,  68  alternates)  which  elects 
the  Politburo,  the  Orgburo,  the  Secretariat,  and  the 
Commission  of  Party  Control.  In  practice,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
Politburo  have  been  self -perpetuating  bodies.  At 
the  beginning  of  1949  the  Politburo  consisted  of 
Joseph  V.  Stalin,  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov,  Nikolai 
Shvernik,  Lazar  M.  Kaganovich,  Klimenty  E.  Vo- 
roshilov,  Nikita  S.  Krushchev,  Andrei  A.  Andreyev, 
Anastas  I.  Mikoyan,  Lavrenti  P.  Beria,  and  Georgi 
M.  Malenkov,  with  Nikolai  A.  Voznesensky,  Alexei 
N.  Kosygin,  and  Nikolai  Bulganin  as  alternates.  For 
subsequent  changes,  see  The  Political  Elite  below, 
under  Events. 

Evontt,  1949.  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  in  the  U.S.A., 
public  attention  continued  to  be  focused  during 
1949  on  the  global  contest  of  the  Super-Powers  for 
mastery  over  the  minds  of  men.  Less  dramatic  de- 
velopments may  well  have  been  more  significant 
for  the  future  fortunes  of  mankind.  But  everyone 
everywhere  was  admonished  daily,  through  all  the 
media  of  mass  communication,  to  watch  the  war, 
to  support  the  war,  and  to  prepare  for  worse  war 
to  come.  That  the  combat  was  still  "cold"  rather 
than  "hot"  made  it  no  less  effective  as  a  means  of 


mobilizing  popular  support  for  official  policies  and 
diverting  energy  and  resources  into  unproductive 
channels. 

This  enterprise,  justified  in  America  in  terms  of 
defense  against  "Communist  aggression"  and  "So- 
viet aggrandizement,"  was  justified  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  terms  of  defense  against  "American  im- 
perialism" and  the  "capitalist  war-mongers."  Its  so- 
cial function  in  the  West  was  to  dispose  of  sur- 
pluses and  to  maintain  full  production  and  employ- 
ment in  otherwise  unstable  economies.  Its  social 
function  in  the  East  was  to  glorify  deprivations  and 
to  maintain  the  monolithic  dictatorship  of  the  C.P. 
in  otherwise  unstable  polities.  Given  these  needs, 
the  Question  of  whether  the  prevailing  mass  fears 
and  hatreds  on  either  side  were  warranted  by  "ob- 
jective" realities  was  purely  coincidental  and  almost 
irrelevant,  save  for  propaganda  purposes,  to  the 
prime  purposes  of  policy-makers. 

In  the  Soviet  pattern  of  politics,  the  "Cold  War" 
at  once  necessitated  and  facilitated  the  suppression 
of  political  heretics  and  rendered  plausible  the  in- 
sistence of  power-holders  on  unanimous  and  un- 
deviating  devotion  to  ideological  orthodoxy.  Even 
the  disturbing  phenomenon  of  Titoism  could  be 
turned  to  political  account  as  evidence  of  the  need 
for  eternal  vigilance  against  deviationists,  traitors, 
spies,  and  agents  of  bourgeois  villainy. 

The  "Cold  War,"  despite  its  drain  on  the  still 
impoverished  Soviet  economy,  likewise  served  to 
strengthen  the  motivational  drives  of  mass  faith, 
solidarity,  and  self-sacrifice  which  give  cohesion  to 
Soviet  society  and  furnish  necessary  incentives  in 
a  socialized  industry  and  agriculture.  In  the  cast 
accounts  of  power  politics,  the  year  was  marked  by 
Soviet  defeats  in  Grrece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Western 
Europe;  successful  defense  in  Eastern  Europe; 
stalemate  in  Central  Europe  and  the  Middle  East; 
and  spectacular  victories  in  China,  and  in  the  dark 
arena  of  atomic  armaments. 

Political  Economy.  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  first  great  cita- 
del of  total  "socialism,"  virtually  all  income,  ex- 
penditure, saving,  and  investment  are  channelled 
through  public  agencies,  in  distinction  from  the 
U.S.A.,  last  great  citadel  of  "free  enterprise,"  where 
four-fifths  of  the  national  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices represent  purely  private  transactions.  The  con- 
solidated annual  federal  budget  of  the  Soviet  Union 
consequently  reflects  the  current  condition  of  the 
national  economy  and  the  purposes  and  hopes  of 
the  State  planners  with  regard  to  the  allocation  of 
labor  and  resources.  Public  revenues  are  deductions 
from  individual  and  collective  income,  reducing 
current  unplanned  spending  and  saving  by  this 
amount.  Public  expenditures  represent  the  diversion 
of  these  deductions  to  the  costs  of  civil  administra- 
tion and  defense  (as  in  the  U.S.A.)  and  also  to  the 
planned  accumulation  and  investment  of  capital. 

The  most  significant  figures,  in  billions  of  rubles, 
for  selected  past  years  were  as  follows,  with 
planned  estimates  for  1949  given  in  the  final  col- 
umn, and  with  the  1948  figures  representing  actual 
reported  fulfillment  as  distinct  from  the  somewhat 
larger  planned  estimates  in  the  budget  of  February, 
1948: 


Total  revenue 
Turnover  tax   . . 
Other  receipts 


1933     1938       1943       1948       1949 
40         127        210        408        445 


23 
17 


80 
47 


71 
139 


247 
161 


262 
183 


Total  expenditure*               36  124  210  369  415 
Financing  the  national 

economy           . .         25  52  31  147  153 

Social  and  cultural            2  35  38  107  119 

Defense.                           1  27  125  66  79 

Administration,  etc....    8  10  16  49  64 
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The  1949  budget  (see  Pravda  and  Izvestia, 
March  11)  was  announced  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
on  March  10  by  Finance  Minister  Arseny  G.  Zve- 
rev,  and  approved  by  the  deputies  on  March  14. 
Foreign  comment  emphasized  the  increase  in  mili- 
tary expenditures.  The  Soviet  press  stressed  in- 
creases in  social  and  cultural  expenditures  and  in 
funds  allocated  to  the  national  economy.  Of  the  lat- 
ter figure,  80  billion  rubles  represented  capital  in- 
vestments (57  in  1948),  to  which  would  be  added 
26  billions  of  reinvested  profits  of  State  enterprises. 
State  loans  as  a  source  of  revenue  were  fixed  at 
23  billion  rubles  (24  in  1948).  Early  in  May  the 
fourth  annual  postwar  issue  of  lottery  bonds  was 
announced,  with  prizes  amounting  to  4  percent  in- 
terest. 

Industry.  While  Soviet  living  standards  continued 
to  improve,  the  budget  figures  indicate  the  contin- 
ued determination  of  the  Politburo  and  the  Gosplan 
to  sacrifice  immediate  gains  in  consumption  in  or- 
der to  expand  further  the  industrial  base  of  the  So- 
viet economy.  To  this  end,  it  was  proposed,  if  pos- 
sible, to  complete  the  fourth  Five- Year  Plan  in  four 
years— i.e.  by  Jan.  1,  1950  Late  in  1948  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Administration  was  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  Gosplan  and  made  directly  an- 
swerable to  the  Council  of  Ministers.  In  its  report 
of  Jan.  20,  1949,  it  credited  all  22  Ministries  in  in- 
dustrial production  with  exceeding  their  1948  quo- 
tas, from  1  percent  in  coal  to  26  percent  in  con- 
struction and  road-building  machinery. 

Total  industrial  output  for  1948  was  estimated  at 
6  percent  above  the  plan,  27  above  1947,  and  18 
percent  above  1940.  The  1st  quarterly  report  for 
1949  announced  a  23  percent  increase  in  gross  in- 
dustrial production  over  the  1st  quarter  of  1948. 
The  2nd  quarterly  report  placed  the  increase  at  20 
percent  over  1948,  with  the  1940  figure  exceeded 
by  41  percent.  The  3rd  report  (October  15)  set  the 
increase  over  1948  at  18  percent,  with  plan  ful- 
fillment ranging  from  91  percent  in  fisheries,  99.5 
in  lumber  and  paper,  and  99.5  in  construction  and 
road-building  machinery  to  102  in  coal,  iron,  and 
steel,  105  in  oil,  and  107  percent  in  light  industry 
and  heavy  machines. 

The  greatest  reported  increases  in  output  over 
1948  were  in  railway  rails  (192  percent),  electric 
locomotives  (271),  passenger  motorcars  (223),  cal- 
culating machines  (192),  tractors  (154),  combines 
(165),  prefabricated  houses  (152),  radios  (162), 
sugar  (194),  and  champagne  (480  percent). 

Colin  Clark,  Australian  economist,  estimated  in 
August  that  total  real  income  per  man-hour  in  the 
U.S.A.  was  8%  times  that  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  which, 
by  this  calculation,  had  not  increased  its  economic 
efficiency  in  man-hours  per  units  of  output  beyond 
the  level  of  1900.  Gross  American  industrial  output 
continued  at  a  rate  roughly  three  times  the  output 
of  Soviet  industry.  But  in  the  light  of  the  vast  de- 
struction of  the  war  years,  the  reconstruction  and 
expansion  of  Soviet  industry  represented  an  impres- 
sive achievement. 

On  Nov.  6  Malenkov  asserted  that  gross  indus- 
trial output  in  October  was  already  50  percent  over 
the  average  monthly  output  of  1940  and  that  labor 
productivity  in  industry  was  14  percent  above  1948. 
Apart  from  ambitious  projects  in  the  devastated 
areas  and  in  the  Urals,  Central  Siberia,  and  the  Far 
East,  Soviet  planners  celebrated  the  restoration  and 
expansion  of  Leningrad's  industries  and  announced 
a  huge  program  for  the  development  of  the  Mos- 
cow region.  The  Soviet  capital,  according  to  the 
few  foreign  visitors  admitted  to  it,  was  already  a 
new  metropolis  of  great  buildings,  construction  in 
progress,  heavy  traffic,  crowded  subways,  well- 


stocked  stores,  and  highly  prosperous  (albeit  social- 
ist) business  activities. 

Agriculture.  On  the  occasion  of  the  32nd  anniver- 
sary of  the  Revolution,  Malenkov  declared  that  the 
current  grain  harvest  exceeded  that  of  1940;  that 
agriculture  in  1949  would  receive  150,000  tractors, 
29,000  combines,  and  over  1,600,000  units  of  other 
machinery,  or  "over  three  or  four  times"  more  than 
in  1940;  and  that  the  lag  in  stock-raising  was  be- 
ing overcome,  as  shown  by  an  increase  of  20  per- 
cent m  cattle  over  1948,  of  13  percent  in  sheep,  and 
of  72  percent  in  pigs. 

In  view  of  increased  supplies,  a  new  price-cut- 
ting decree  went  into  effect  on  March  1,  effecting 
a  10  percent  reduction  in  retail  prices  of  bread- 
stuffs,  meats,  fish,  butter,  tobacco,  wool  and  silk 
fabrics,  furs,  cutlery,  cameras,  electrical  goods,  etc.; 
12  in  woolen  clothing;  15  in  silk  doming,  hats, 
fruit  and  berry  wines,  cognacs,  and  motorcycles;  20 
in  tailored  clothing,  fodder,  cheese,  hardware,  bi- 
cycles, typewriters,  radios,  pianos,  accordians,  jew- 
elry, and  perfumes;  25  in  liqueurs  and  television 
sets;  28  in  vodka;  and  30  percent  in  hay,  salt,  gram- 
ophones, and  timepieces. 

The  1948  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  1,025  mil- 
lion bushels  (U.S.A.:  1,288  million  bu.).  On  April 
19  a  joint  decree  of  Cabinet  and  Party  Central 
Committee  proclaimed  an  "offensive  all  along  the 
front  of  agricultural  development,"  aiming  at  a  50 
percent  increase  of  output  by  the  end  of  1951  in 
meats,  fats,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  leather;  and  in- 
creases of  cattle  to  24  million  by  the  end  of  1949 
and  to  34  million  by  the  end  of  1951;  of  sheep  and 
goats,  for  the  same  periods,  to  62  million  and  88 
million;  of  pigs,  10  million  and  18  million;  and  of 
poultry,  65  million  and  200  million.  Honors,  prizes, 
and  bonuses  were  offered  to  successful  stock- 
breeders. 

Spring  sowing  was  ahead  of  plan  in  the  vast  new 
shelter-belt  reforestation  region  of  the  east  but 
lagged  in  some  other  areas.  Collectivization  in  W. 
Ukraine,  W.  Byelorussia,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, where  individual  farming  had  hitherto  been 
dominant,  was  pushed  during  the  year,  with  some 
25,000  new  kolkhozes  established  and  supplied  by 
a  network  of  new  machine-tractor  stations.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
harvest  would  set  a  new  high  record.  Under  an 
Anglo-Soviet  accord,  announced  on  September  6, 
the  U.S.S.R.  undertook  to  sell  to  the  United  King- 
dom during  1949-50  one  million  tons  of  coarse 
grains  for  livestock,  as  compared  with  750,000  tons 
sold  during  the  preceding  year.  Total  exports  of  So- 
viet gram  during  the  1948-49  season  were  esti- 
mated at  2,250,000  metric  tons. 

Government,  forty,  Labor.  No  major  changes  in  the 
structure  of  power  were  registered  during  the  32nd 
year  of  the  Soviet  regime.  The  only  elections,  aside 
from  local  polls,  were  those  held  in  various  regions 
during  the  winter  months  to  choose  judges  and  ju- 
rors (e.g.  30  judges  and  45,000  jurors  in  the  Mos- 
cow region),  hitherto  selected  at  factory  meetings. 
As  per  custom,  the  "Communist  and  Non-party 
Bloc '  of  candidates  was  limited  on  the  ballot  to  one 
for  each  office,  with  the  election  assuming  the  usual 
Soviet  form  of  a  civic  exercise  in  unanimity. 

The  federal  Supreme  Soviet  held  its  customary 
brief  annual  session  in  March,  with  Republican  and 
local  Soviets  also  meeting  on  schedule— to  discuss, 
to  criticize,  to  vote  ( always  unanimously ) ,  but  not 
to  decide,  since  major  public  policies  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  all  levels  of  government  are,  as  always, 
debated  and  formulated  not  by  governmental  bod- 
ies but  by  Party  groups. 

Despite  speculation  abroad  that  the  19th  All- 
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Union  Party  Congress  would  be  convoked,  after  a 
10-year  interval  with  no  Congress,  no  such  meeting 
was  held.  Neither  was  a  Party  Conference  called 
together,  though  none  had  met  since  1941.  During 
the  winter  and  spring,  however,  Party  Congresses 
were  held  in  almost  all  of  the  16  Republics,  though 
not  in  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  Ail-Union  Komsomol 
(League  of  Communist  Youth)  held  its  llth  Con- 
gress, the  first  in  13  years.  General  Secretary  N.  A. 
Mikhailov  urged  upon  the  delegates  greater  vigi- 
lance, more  ardent  patriotism,  more  active  efforts 
to  disseminate  scientific  knowledge  as  a  mean  of 
combating  the  revival  of  religion.  Members  of  the 
Komsomol  were  said  to  number  9,283,289  in  437,- 
310  units,  including  200,000  in  villages  and  49,000 
in  schools. 

The  children's  organization  of  the  Pioneers  was 
reported  to  have  13  million  members.  The  Party  it- 
self had  6,100,000  members  in  January,  1949,  as 
compared  with  6,300,000  in  September,  1947.  Fig- 
ures for  candidates  were  unavailable,  but  it  may 
be  presumed  that  almost  all  candidates  were  Kom- 
somols. Over  28  million  persons,  or  one-seventh  of 
the  population,  were  thus  enrolled  in  the  Party  and 
its  junior  auxiliaries. 

The  10th  Ail-Union  Congress  of  Soviet  Trade 
Unions  met  in  Moscow,  April  20-27,  representing 
a  total  membership  of  27  million  workers,  with  40 
labor  leaders  from  21  foreign  lands  in  attendance. 
The  9th  Congress  had  been  held  in  1939.  Vassily  V. 
Kuznetzov,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Council,  urged 
the  workers  of  the  world  to  unite  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "war-mongers"  and  accused  the  CIO  and  the 
British  Trade  Union  Congress  of  "treachery"  be- 
cause of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  Communist- 
led  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  established 
in  1945.  (By  the  close  of  the  year  the  CIO,  the 
AFL,  and  the  TUG,  aided  by  other  labor  groups  in 
W.  Europe,  had  split  the  WFTU  and  founded  a 
rival  organization,  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions.) 

The  10th  Congress  approved  new  labor  statutes, 
enacted  into  law  early  in  May,  setting  forth  in  48 
articles  the  structure  of  Soviet  unions,  and  the 
rights,  duties,  and  prerogatives  of  members.  Union 
functions  were  defined  in  terms  of  promoting  social- 
ist competition,  participating  in  the  planning  and 
regulation  of  wages,  improving  labor  productivity, 
concluding  collective  contracts,  administering  the 
State  social  insurance  system,  and  furthering  labor 
education  and  the  recruitment  of  women  into  in- 
dustry. (Full  text  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet 
Press,  I,  18,  May  31,  1949,  pp.  26-32). 

The  Political  E/ife.  Death  removed  only  one  out- 
standing Soviet  leader  in  1949:  Marshal  Feodor  I. 
Tolbukhin,  hero  of  Stalingrad,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Balkan  campaigns,  who  died  October  17.  Changes 
in  top-level  personnel  in  the  State  and  Party  hier- 
archy were  numerous,  in  each  case  announced 
without  explanation,  usually  as  decisions  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  but  reflecting,  pre- 
sumably, secret  decisions  of  the  Politburo.  The  ma- 
jor shifts,  in  chronological  order,  were  as  follows: 

Foreign  Minister  Molotov  succeeded  by  Andrei 
Y.  Vishinsky  and  Foreign  Trade  Minister  Mikoyan 
by  M.  A.  Menshikov  (March  4).  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
appointed  1st  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  (March  5). 
Alexander  I.  Yefrimov  named  a  Vice  Premier  and 
succeeded  by  Anatoli  I.  Kostousov  as  Minister  of 
the  Machine-Tpol  Industry  (March  9).  Nikolai  A. 
Voznesensky  dismissed  as  a  Vice  Premier  and  suc- 
ceeded as  Chairman  of  the  Gosplan  by  Maxim  Z. 
Saburov:  Ivan  T.  Golyakov  replaced  by  A.  A.  Volin 
as  President  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Peter  S.  Pop- 


kov,  Zhdanov's  successor  as  Mayor  of  Leningrad, 
released  from  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
(March  14). 

Marshal  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin  replaced  as  Minis- 
ter of  the  Armed  Forces  by  Marshal  Alexander  M. 
Vasilevsky  (March  24).  Marshal  Vassily  D.  Soko- 
lovsky  appointed  1st  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  succeeded  as  Soviet  cornmander-in-chief 
in  Germany  by  Gen.  Vassily  L  Chuikov  (March  29). 
Mikhail  A.  Suslov  replaced  as  Chief  of  the  Propa- 
ganda and  Agitation  Section  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee by  D.  T.  Shepilov  (March  31).  Nikita 
Krushchev  named  a  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  succeeded  as  Communist  Party  Secre- 
tary in  the  Ukraine  by  L.  G.  Melnikov  (Decem- 
ber 18). 

The  meaning  of  these  shifts  remained  unknown 
outside  the  Politburo,  since  the  rulers  of  Russia 
rely  in  their  rulership  on  mystery,  magic,  and  cal- 
culated silence.  Loyal  Soviet  citizens  accepted  the 
results  without  question.  Foreign  speculation  was 
weird  and  inconclusive,  ranging  from  the  semi- 
plausible  view  that  the  followers  of  Zhdanov  were 
being  "purged"  at  the  behest  of  Malenkov,  new 
Party  "boss, '  to  absurd  interpretations  to  the  effect 
that  the  4th  Five- Year  Plan  was  a  failure  or  that 
Soviet  foreign  policy  was  bankrupt.  Sober  reflection 
suggested  less  exciting  explanations. 

Voznesensky,  for  reasons  unknown,  was  deposed 
from  the  top  political  leadership  and  retired  to  ob- 
scurity. The  Foreign  Ministry  was  again  entrusted 
(as  between  1918  and  1939)  to  professional  diplo- 
mats who  were  not  members  of  the  Politburo.  More 
members  of  the  Politburo  were  relieved  of  minis- 
terial responsibilities — e.g.  Molotov,  Mikoyan,  and 
Bulganin,  all  of  whom  remained  Vice  Premiers — 
to  facilitate  their  concentration  on  problems  of  high 
policy. 

The  Politburo  remained  a  singularly  consistent, 
persistent,  and  self -perpetuating  group.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  it  was  composed  of  Stalin,  Molotov, 
Kaganovich,  Voroshilov,  Krushchev,  Andreyev,  Mi- 
koyan, Beria,  and  Malenkov,  with  Shverm'k,  Bul- 
ganin, and  Kosygin  as  alternates.  Rising  figures  in- 
cluded Yefrimov,  Saburov,  P.  K.  Ponomarenko, 
M.  F.  Shkiryatov,  G.  M.  Popov,  and  P.  N.  Pospelov, 
though  there  was  no  indication  by  year's  end  that 
any  of  these  had  been  admitted  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  Politburo. 

Foreign  Policy.  The  Kremlin's  major  decisions  of 
the  year  in  world  affairs  were  reflected  in  Stalin's 
bid  to  Truman  for  negotiations  (January  30);  the 
lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade  (May  12);  denunci- 
ation of  the  Bonn  regime  and  recognition  of  the 
E.  "German  Democratic  Republic"  (October  16); 
bitter  but  unavailing  protests  against  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  (April  4);  strengthening  of  ties  with 
allies  through  tne  establishment  in  January  of  the 
"Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Aid; '  all-out  polit- 
ical warfare  against  Titoism,  culminating  in  denun- 
ciation on  September  28  of  the  Soviet- Yugoslav  Al- 
liance of  April  11,  1945  and  in  the  Cominform's 
blast  of  November  29;  deferment  of  an  Austrian 
treaty;  acquiescence  in  Communist  defeat  in  Greece; 
recognition  of  the  Communist  regime  in  China  (Oc- 
tober 2),  followed  by  an  enthusiastic  welcome  for 
Mao  Tse-tung  in  Moscow  (December  16);  with- 
drawal from  the  World  Health  Organization  ( Feb- 
ruary 16);  and  continued  use  of  the  UN  as  a  forum 
for  denouncing  the  Western  Powers.  Details  of 
these  developments  are  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. 

"P«oc«  OffenflfV*."  Meanwhile,  Communist  propa- 
gandists found  other  opportunities  for  agitation  in 
a  series  of  rallies  and  conferences  designed  to  em- 
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barrass  Western  policy-makers  and  to  win  non- 
Communists  to  a  new  "United  Front"  against  the 
"war-mongers."  On  March  8  International  Women's 
Day  was  widely  celebrated,  with  motifs  of  anti-Ti- 
toism  and  appeals  for  peace  mingled  with  feminine 
emancipation.  On  March  25-27,  in  New  York's 
Waldorf  Hotel,  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions,  held  its  "Cultural  and 
Scientific  Congress  for  World  Peace,"  amid  hostile 
picketing  and  counter-rallies.  The  State  Depart- 
ment admitted  Communist  delegates  from  E.  Eu- 
rope (including  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  Alexander 
Fadeyev,  Alexander  I.  Oparin,  Peter  A.  Pavlenko. 
Sergei  A.  Gerasimov,  Mikhail  E.  Chiaureli,  and 
Ivan  D.  Rozhanski  of  the  U.S.S.R.),  but  barred 
non-Communist  delegates  from  W.  Europe  and 
Latin  America. 

Plans  for  a  two-week  cross-country  concert  and 
lecture  tour  by  the  Soviet  spokesmen  were  can- 
celled when  the  State  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General  ordered  them  to  leave  the  U.S.A.  at  once. 
A  similar  Peace  Conference  met  in  Paris  in  the 
spring.  Russia's  own  Ail-Union  Conference  of  Peace 
Advocates  met  in  Moscow  on  August  25.  The  coun- 
cil of  the  International  Democratic  Federation  of 
Women,  with  Muriel  Draper  and  Eslanda  Robeson 
among  the  U.S.  delegates,  likewise  met  in  Moscow 
on  November  17 — also  to  the  tune  of  peace. 

Peace  was  the  central  theme  of  the  revolutionary 
anniversary  celebration  of  November  6-7.  Its  chief 
address  by  Malenkov  warned  that  American  war- 
mongers were  seeking  to  turn  all  die  world  into 
a  colony  and  that  World  War  III,  if  unleashed  by 
the  "imperialists,"  would  "dig  the  grave"  of  capi- 
talism. Izvestia  (November  23)  developed  at  length 
the  theme  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  two  sys- 
tems. Peace,  once  more,  was  the  theme-song  of  the 
elaborate  celebration  of  Stalin's  70th  birthday  on 
December  21 — when  it  was  announced  by  the  Pre- 
sidium that,  beginning  in  1950,  five  to  ten  Inter- 
national Stalin  Peace  Prizes  would  be  awarded  an- 
nually on  Stalin's  birthday,  each  with  a  value  of 
100,000  rubles. 

Arms  and  fhe  Bomb.  In  his  Order  of  the  Day, 
marking  the  31st  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Red  Army  (February  23),  Bulganin  declared 
that  in  view  of  U.S.  plans  for  world  domination  and 
the  unleashing  of  a  new  war,  the  "Soviet  armed 
forces  must  indefatigably  maintain  constant  combat 
preparedness  on  a  high  level."  The  precise  quantity 
and  quality  of  Soviet  weapons  remained  as  closely 
guarded  a  secret  as  in  the  years  before  1941. 

According  to  Swedish  calculations  in  February, 
Soviet  military  a\iation  had  at  its  disposal  over 
15,000  planes  of  which  3,000  were  jets,  compared 
to  a  total  for  W.  Europe  of  9,000  of  which  fewer 
than  1,000  were  jets.  May  Day  ceremonies  in  Red 
Square  featured  a  spectacular  display  of  jet  air- 
craft, including  the  new  MIG  described  by  Radio 
Moscow  as  "die  fastest  plane  in  the  world."  Lt. 
Gen.  of  Aviation  Vassily  J.  Stalin,  son  of  the  Pre- 
mier, helped  to  publicize  Soviet  air  power  on  May 
Day  and  on  Soviet  Aviation  Day  (July  17). 

Despite  growing  fleets  of  fighter-planes,  strategic 
bombers,  and  submarines,  Soviet  military  might 
remained  centered  on  massive  land  forces.  A  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  report  of  September  17,  sup- 
porting rearmament  of  W.  Europe,  estimated  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  5  million  men  under  arms.  In  mid- 
October  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  while  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  support  of 
the  same  program,  declared  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
175  combat  divisions  immediately  available  and 
could  mobilize  502  within  a  few  months. 


By  any  calculation,  Soviet  superiority  over  the 
10  or  12  divisions  available  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Allies  in  W.  Europe  was  so  great  as  to  make  most 
dubious  American  plans  of  "balancing"  Soviet 
power  on  the  Continent.  It  was  widely  believed  in 
the  West,  however,  that  the  American  "monopoly" 
of  atomic  weapons  would  suffice  to  neutralize  So- 
viet armies. 

This  illusion  was  shattered  on  September  23 
when  President  Truman  announced  that  an  atomic 
explosion  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Paris  weekly,  Samedi  Soir,  had  reported  on 
July  30th  that  the  first  test  atomic  explosion  had 
occurred  on  July  10  in  the  Ust  Urt  desert,  east  of 
the  Caspian.  Soviet  publicists  at  first  remained 
silent  regarding  the  revelation.  They  later  asserted 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  had  the  bomb  since  1947; 
that  its  chief  function  was  to  blast  mountains, 
jungles,  and  deserts  in  the  interest  of  irrigation  ana 
peaceful  construction;  and  that  Soviet  atomic  policy 
was  unchanged.  Since  U.S.  atomic  policy  also  re- 
mained unchanged,  there  was  no  break  in  the  long- 
standing diplomatic  deadlock  in  UN  negotiations 
for  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Re/of  ions  with  f/i«  U.S.A.  Other  aspects  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  mirrored  the  attitudes  and  poli- 
cies flowing  from  the  "Cold  War."  Ambassador 
Walter  Bedell  Smith  left  Moscow  on  Christmas 
Day,  1948.  His  resignation  was  reluctantly  accept- 
ed on  March  25,  by  President  Truman,  who  sub- 
sequently appointed  Vice  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk  as 
Smith's  successor.  On  July  4  Kirk  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Shvernik  who  expressed 
interest  in  expanding  trade,  as  he  had  done  10  days 
previously  in  receiving  the  new  British  Ambassador, 
Sir  David  Kelly.  Kirk  held  a  40-minute  conference 
with  Stalin  on  August  15.  Results,  if  any,  were 
unannounced.  President  Truman,  in  a  press  con- 
ference on  September  1  expressed  his  certainty 
that  the  Cold  War  would  end  in  Russia's  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  a  prediction  which  moved  So- 
viet pressmen  to  hilarity.  Kirk  made  a  3-day  visit 
to  Stalingrad  in  late  September.  The  general  state 
of  relations,  however,  reduced  to  neghble  propor- 
tions all  possible  ambassadorial  contributions  to 
understanding. 

Trade  relations  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Al- 
though United  States  bans  on  sales  of  "strategic" 
material  to  Russia  evoked  no  immediate  retaliation, 
reports  circulated  in  March  that  the  Kremlin  would 
drastically  reduce  its  sales  of  manganese  and 
chrome  to  American  importers.  Shipments  of  both 
commodities  ceased  in  April  and  May,  but  were 
resumed  on  a  small  scale  in  autumn.  The  sharp 
drop  in  commerce  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
continued  thereafter. 

On  May  10,  at  Geneva,  Amazasp  A.  Arutiunian 
said  that  "the  discriminatory  policy  of  the  U.S.A. 
is  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only,  obstacle  to  an  in- 
crease of  European  East-West  trade."  Acheson 
asserted  on  July  6  that  the  U.S.S.R.  should  lift  its 
ban  on  manganese  exports  if  it  desired  to  expand 
commerce.  When  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(September  23)  approved  the  export  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  $500,000  worth  of  oil  field  machinery, 
commentators  speculated  that  commercial  warfare 
was  abating.  The  prognosis  proved  to  be  in  error. 

On  October  22  a  federal  grand  jury  in  Washing- 
ton indicted  the  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation  for 
failing  to  register  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act.  Five  days  later  the  six  arrested  officials 
agreed  to  register.  On  November  23  Judge  Alex- 
ander Holtzoff  fined  Amtorcr  $10,000,  but  sus- 
pended sentence  and  dismissed  charges  against  the 
officials.  The  Commerce  Department  announced 
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new  export  prohibitions  on  November  4,  followed 
within  a  fortnight  by  orders  restricting  the  trans- 
mission of  technical  data.  Amtorg  announced  on 
December  13  that  it  would  move  to  smaller  quar- 
ters in  New  York  in  April,  1950.  Americans  bought 
some  $50  million  worth  of  Soviet  goods  during  the 
year,  but  U.S.  restrictions  reduced  annual  exports 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  barely  $8  million. 

Minor  settlements  of  a  few  old  issues  were 
achieved.  On  March  8  a  Soviet  crew  returned  the 
cruiser  Milwaukee  to  the  U.S.A.  at  Lewes,  Del. 
Agreement  was  reached  in  Washington  in  mid- 

Sine  to  initiate  discussion  of  a  settlement  of 
ussia's  $11,000  million  lend-lease  account.  An 
interest  payment  calculated  at  $5  million  was  met 
on  July  1  by  a  Soviet  check  for  $1,481,715,  with 
the  discrepancy  attributed  to  U.S.  refusal  to  au- 
thorize shipments  of  machinery  originally  ordered 
under  the  accord  of  Oct.  15,  1945.  On  September 
27  a  Soviet  mission  agreed  to  the  return  by  Sep- 
tember 1  of  3  ice-breakers  and  27  frigates  loaned 
by  the  U.S.A.  in  World  War  II. 

Much  continued  to  be  made  in  both  countries 
of  spy-chasing,  witch-hunting,  and  subversion.  At 
the  end  of  June  Earl  Browder  was  dropped  as 
American  representative  of  Soviet  publishing 
houses.  The  conspiracy  conviction  in  October  or 
11  leaders  of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Soviet  press  as  further  evidence  of 
American  Fascism.  The  arrest  on  March  5  of  Judith 
Coplon  and  Valentin  A.  Gubitchev  (of  the  UN 
staff)  on  suspicion  of  espionage  led  Ambassador 
Alexander  S.  Panyushkin  to  demand  Gubitchev's 
release  on  grounds  of  diplomatic  immunity.  Ache- 
son  repeatedly  refused  to  concede  immunity,  hold- 
ing that  members  of  the  UN  Secretariat  enjoyed  no 
such  privilege  and  could  have  no  diplomatic  status 
as  agents  of  their  own  governments.  On  April  25 
Gubitchev  was  released  on  $100,000  bail  furnished 
by  the  Soviet  Embassy.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
trial,  late  in  the  year,  the  State  Department  again 
rejected  claims  of  immunity,  despite  Soviet  in- 
sistence that  he  was  still  an  official  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  and  despite  the  revelation  that  he  had 
entered  the  U.S.A.  on  a  diplomatic  passport. 

Travel  and  communication  between  the  two 
countries  remained  at  low  ebb.  The  "Voice  of 
America"  broadcasts  to  Russia  were  systematically 
"jammed"  by  Soviet  transmitters  throughout  the 
year.  Many  American  schools  and  libraries  banned 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  Ambassador 
Smith's  memoirs  (NT.  Times,  November  6-De- 
cember  1)  were  bitterly  denounced  in  the  Soviet 
press  as  defamatory.  In  October  Joseph  Newman, 
tor  2%  years  the  Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  was  denied  a  reentry 
visa.  His  15  articles  ( November  2  ff. )  were  illumi- 
nating to  American  readers  and  anathema  to  Soviet 
commentators.  New  Times  (November  3)  attacked 
George  Morgan,  former  1st  Secretary  or  the  U.S. 
Embassy  and  author  ("Historicus")  of  the  article 
in  Foreign  Affairs  ( January )  on  "Stalin  on  Revolu- 
tion," as  a  "pen-bandit,"  guilty  of  gross  slander 
and  distortion.  The  deaths  of  Sir  Bernard  Pares 
(April  17)  and  Ernest  Ropes  removed  from  the 
American  scene  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  honest 
advocates  of  East- West  collaboration. 

On  July  18  the  American  Friends'  (Quakers') 
Service  Committee  released  a  report  drawn  up  by  a 
special  group  (headed  by  President  Gilbert  F. 
White  of  Haverford  College)  studying  American- 
Soviet  relations.  It  contended  that  peaceful  co- 
existence of  Communism  and  Democracy  was  not 
impossible  and  urged  that  the  U.S.A.  halt  economic 
warfare,  promote  East-West  trade,  include  E. 


Europe  in  Truman's  "Point  Four"  program,  lower 
tariffs,  promote  the  unification  and  neutralization  of 
Germany,  strive  for  a  settlement  of  Soviet- American 
disputes,  and  propose  an  accord  to  place  present 
stocks  of  atomic  weapons  under  UN  seal  and  to 
subject  future  allocation  of  fissionable  materials  to 
UN  supervision.  Such  proposals  for  concord,  how- 
ever, were  as  voices  crying  in  a  wilderness  of  fear 
and  hate.  With  few  exceptions,  the  motto  of  poli- 
ticians and  pressmen  in  both  countries,  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  other,  was:  "See  only  evil, 
hear  only  evil,  speak  only  evil." 

See,  on  the  major  issues  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
not  dealt  with  above,  AUSTRIA,  CHINA,  COMMU- 
NISM, GERMANY,  GREECE,  HUNGARY,  KOREA,  PO- 
LAND, UNITED  NATIONS,  and  YUGOSLAVIA.  See  also 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACT,  and  articles  on  all  countries 
aligned  with,  or  against,  the  U.S.S.R. 

Consult:  Joint  Committee  on  Slavic  Studies  of 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  Current  Digest  of 
the  Soviet  Press,  weekly  since  January,  1949,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  May,  1949,  The  Soviet 
Union  Since  World  War  II.  Among  the  scores  of 
books  on  the  U.S.S.R.  published  during  1949,  the 
following  will  be  found  particularly  useful,  either 
for  content  or  viewpoint:  G.  F.  Alexandrov,  The 
Pattern  of  Soviet  Democracy  (Public  Affairs  Press, 
Washington);  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  (Yale 
U.  Press);  Max  Beloff,  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet 
Russia,  Vol.  II,  1936-1941  (Oxford  U.  Press); 
George  F.  Counts  and  Nucia  Lodge,  The  Country 
of  the  Blind  (Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston);  David  J. 
Dallin,  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Far  East  (Yale  U. 
Press);  Isaac  Deutscher,  Stalin:  A  Political  Biogra- 
phy ( Oxford  U.  Press ) ,  Maurcie  Dobb,  Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Development  Since  1917  (International); 
Walter  Duranty,  Stalin  6-  Co  (Sloane);  Hans  von 
Eckardt,  Ivan  the  Terrible  (Knopf);  G.  F.  Eliot, 
//  Russia  Strikes  (Bobbs- Merrill,  Indianapolis); 
Samuel  N.  Harper  and  Ronald  Thompson,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  2nd  ed.  (Van  Nostrand); 
Hans  Kelsen,  The  Political  Theory  of  Bolshevism 
(U.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley);  Oksana  Kosenkma,  Leap 
to  Freedom  (Lippincott);  Peter  I.  Lyashchenko, 
History  of  the  National  Economy  of  Russia  to  the 
1917  Revolution  ( Macmillan ) ;  Robert  Magidoff,  In 
Anger  and  Pity  (Doubleday,  Garden  City);  D.  S. 
Mirsky,  A  History  of  Russian  Literature  (Knopf); 
National  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessions, Speaking  of  Peace;  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
My  Three  Years  in  Moscow  (Lippincott,  1950)- 
Ivar  Spector,  Introduction  to  Russian  History  ana 
Culture  (Van  Nostrand);  N.  A.  Voznesensky,  The 
Economy  of  the  C7.S.S.R.  During  World  War  II 
(Public  Affairs  Press). 

— FREDERICK    L.    SCHUMAN 

UNITARIANS.  A  movement  in  Congregationalism, 
originating  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  which 
confesses  belief  in  one  God  in  one  person  as  op- 
posed to  the  Trinity.  Total  world  membership: 
2,100,000. 

American  Unitarian  Association.  Established  in 
1825,  its  National  Conference  was  organized  in 
1865.  The  denomination  has  365  churches,  460 
ministers,  and  75,000  members  in  the  United 
States.  Its  Sunday  or  Bible  schools  have  a  mem- 
bership of  20,000.  Seven  educational  and  12  be- 
nevolent institutions  are  maintained  by  the  Church, 
which  also  has  150  workers  engaged  in  humani- 
tarian work  in  Europe.  President,  Rev.  Frederick 
May  Elliot;  Treasurer,  George  Davis;  Secretary, 
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Rev.  Dana  McL.  Greeley.  Headquarters:  25  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

UNITED  BRETHREN,  Evangelical.  This  communion  is 
a  result  of  the  organic  union  in  1946  of  the  former 
Evangelical  Church  and  the  former  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Both  stem  from  the 
evangelistic  movement  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
19th  century.  Arminian  in  doctrine,  the  church  is 
Methodistic  in  government.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1950,  the 
group  had  4,518  churches,  3,479  ministers,  and 
723,893  members  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
105  foreign  missionaries  serving  70,255  members. 
The  church  maintains  11  educational  institutions 
and  9  homes  for  the  care  of  children  and  the  aged. 
Church  property  is  valued  at  $97,476,009  while 
income  from  contributions  totals  $25,177,870.  Gen- 
eral Conference  is  held  quadrennially,  the  next 
being  in  1950.  Headquarters:  U.  B.  Building,  Day- 
ton 2,  Ohio, 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA,  The.  The  designation 
applied  to  the  single  body  formed  in  the  union,  in 
1925,  of  the  Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Canada;  the  Methodist  church- 
es of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda  also  are  includ- 
ed. In  1948  there  were  in  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
and  Bermuda,  6,494  preaching  places  (including 
home  missions)  in  2,711  pastoral  charges;  791,677 
communicant  members,  and  1,861,683  persons  un- 
der pastoral  care.  A  total  of  $20,672,466  was  raised 
for  all  purposes.  The  14th  General  Council  (bi- 
ennial )  will  meet  in  1950.  Moderator,  Rev.  Willard 
Brewing,  D.D.;  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Gordon  A. 
Sisco,  D.D.  Headquarters:  421  Wesley  Building, 
Toronto  2B,  Canada. 

UNITED  KINGDOM.  See  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

UNITED  NATIONS  (UN).  The  United  Nations  is  an  or- 
ganization of  States  which  have  accepted  the  obli- 
gations contained  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, drafted  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization  held  at  San  Francisco 
from  Apr.  25  to  June  26,  1945.  The  Charter  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  50  nations  on  June  26, 
1945,  and  came  into  force  on  Oct.  24,  1945,  ac- 
cording to  its  terms,  after  having  been  ratified  by 
China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  other 
signatory  States. 

The  Charter  established  six  principal  organs  of 
the  United  Nations:  a  General  Assembly,  a  Se- 
curity Council,  an  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
a  Trusteeship  Council,  an  International  Court  of 
Justice,  and  a  Secretariat. 

Structure  of  th«  United  Nations  (As  of  January, 
1950): 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

PRESIDENT 
Brig.-Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philippines 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

C.  de  Freitas  Valle,  Brazil;  Tingfu  F.  Tsiang. 
China:  Robert  Schuman,  France;  Sir  Mohammad 
Zafrulla  Khan,  Pakistan;  Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky, 
U.S.S.R.;  Ernest  Bevin,  United  Kingdom;  and  Dean 
Acheson,  United  States. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Afghanistan  Bolivia 

Argentina  Brazil 

Australia  Burma 

Belgium  Byelorussian  S.S.R. 


Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sweden 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

U.S.S.R 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

COMMITTEES 

General  (Steering)  Committee — Composed  of  14 
members,  namely  the  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  7  Vice  Presidents,  and  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Six  Main  Committees. 
First   (Political  and  Security)   Committee — L.  B. 

Pearson,  Canada 
Second  (Economic  and  Financial)   Committee— 

Hernan  Santa  Cruz,  Chile 

Third  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural)  Com- 
mittee— Carlos  E.  Stolk,  Venezuela 
Fourth   (Trusteeship)   Committee — Hermod  Lan- 

nung,  Denmark 
Fifth  (Administrative  and  Budgetary)  Committee 

— Alexis  Kyrou,  Greece 

Sixth  ( Legal )  Committee — Manfred  Lachs,  Poland 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — Nasrollah  Entezam, 

Iran 

(Every  Member  of  the  United  Nations  has  the 
right  to  be  represented  on  the  Main  Committees 
and  the  ad  hoc  Committee.) 

THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

PRESIDENT 

The  Presidency  of  the  Security  Council  is  held 
in  turn  by  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  in 
the  English  alphabetical  order  of  their  names.  Each 
President  holds  office  for  one  calendar  month. 


MEMBERS 

India 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1952) 
Norway 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1951) 
U.S.S.R. 

( Permanent ) 
United  Kingdom 

(Permanent) 
United  States 

(Permanent) 


China 

(Permanent) 
Cuba 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1951) 
Ecuador 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1952) 

Yuntil  Jan.  1,  1951 ) 
France 

( Permanent ) 

Yugoslavia 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1952) 

MILITARY  STAFF   COMMITTEE 

Composed  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  (or  their  repre- 
sentatives) of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council— China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
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ATOMIC  ENERGY   COMMISSION 

Composed  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  Canada  when  it  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

COMMISSION   FOR   CONVENTIONAL   ARMAMENTS 

Composed  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

PRESIDENT 

James  Thorn,  New  Zealand 
First   Vice   President — Vladimir   V.    Skorobogaty, 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Second  Vice  President— Carlos  Eduardo  Stolk, 
Venezuela 

MEMBERS 

Australia  India 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1951)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1952) 

Belgium  Iran 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1952)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1953) 

Brazil  Mexico 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1951)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1953) 

Canada  Pakistan 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1953)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1953) 

Chile  Peru 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1952)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1952) 

China  Poland 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1952)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1951) 

Czechoslovakia  U.S.S.R. 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1953)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1951) 

Denmark  United  Kingdom 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1951)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1951) 

France  United  States 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1952)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1953) 

THE  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

PRESIDENT 
Roger  Garreau,  France 

MEMBERS 

States  administering  Trust  Territories:  Australia, 
Belgium,  France.  New  Zealand,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States. 

Permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  not  ad- 
ministering Trust  Territories:  China  and  U.S.S.R. 

ELECTED   MEMBERS 

Argentina  Iraq 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1953)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1953) 

Dominican  Republic  Philippines 

(Until  Jan.  1,  1951)  (Until  Jan.  1,  1951) 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

PRESIDENT 
Jules  Basdevant,  France 

VICE    PRESIDENT 

Jos6  Gustavo  Guerrero,  El  Salvador 

JUDGES 

Nine-year  term  of  office,  ending  on  Feb.  5,  1958: 

Abdel  Hamid  Badawi  Pasha  (Egypt) 

Hsu  Mo  (China) 

John  Erskine  Read  (Canada) 

Bohdan  Winiarski  (Poland) 

Milovan  Zori&6  (Yugoslavia) 
Nine-year  term  of  office,  ending  on  Feb.  5,  1955: 

Alejandro  Alvarez  (Chile) 

{ose  Philadelpho  de  Barros  e  Azevedo  (Brazil) 
ules  Basdevant  (France) 


Jose  Gustavo  Guerrero  (El  Salvador) 
Sir  Arnold  Duncan  McNair  (United  Kingdom) 
Six-year  term  of  office,  ending  on  Feb.  5,  1952: 
Isidro  Fabela  Alfaro  (Mexico) 
Green  Hay  wood  Hackworth  (United  States) 
Helge  Klaestad  ( Norway ) 
Sergei  Borisovitch  Krylov  (U.S.S.R.) 
Charles  De  Visscher  (Belgium) 

THE  SECRETARIAT 

SECRETARY   GENERAL 

Trygve  Lie  ( Norway ) 
Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary  General : 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  General — 
Andrew  W.  Cordier  (U.S.A.) 
Department  of  Security  Council  Affairs: 

Assistant    Secretary    General — Constantin    E. 
Zinchenko  (U.S.S.R.) 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs: 

Assistant    Secretary    General — David    Owen 
( United  Kingdom ) 
Department  of  Social  Affairs: 

Assistant   Secretary   General — Henri   Laugier 
(France) 

Department  of  Trusteeship  and  Information  from 
Non-Self -Governing  Territories: 

Assistant  Secretary  General — Victor  Chi-tsai 
Hoo  (China) 
Department  of  Public  Information: 

Assistant  Secretary  General — Benjamin  Cohen 
(Chile) 
Legal  Department: 

Assistant     Secretary     General — Ivan     Kerno 
( Czechoslovakia ) 

Department  of  Conference  and  General  Services: 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary    General — David 
Vaughan  (U.S.A.)  * 

Department  of  Administrative  and  Financial  Serv- 
ices: 

Assistant     Secretary     General — Byron     Price 
(U.S.A.) 

SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 
In  relationship  with  the  United  Nations: 
International  Labour  Organization  (ILO) 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  (FAO) 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (Unesco) 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (Bank) 

International  Monetary  Fund  ( Fund ) 
Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU) 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 
International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU) 
International  Refugee  Organization  (IRO) 
To  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations: 

Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization (IMCO) — A  Preparatory  Committee  of 
IMCO  was  established  to  prepare  for  the  first  As- 
sembly of  IMCO. 

International  Trade  Organization  (ITO) — An 
Interim  Commission  of  the  ITO  was  established  to 
perform  certain  specified  functions  until  ITO  comes 
formally  into  being. 

World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) — 
An  International  Meteorological  Organization 
( IMO )  is  functioning  until  WMO  comes  formally 
into  being. 

•  On  Jan.  3,  1950,  the  Secretary  General  announced  the 
appointment  of  Shamaldharee  Lall  (India)  as  Assistant 
Secretary  General  of  the  Department  Conference  and  Gen- 
eral Services. 
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Events,  1949.  During  1949,  the  United  Nations 
continued  its  work  of  using  conciliation  and  media- 
tion as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  peacefully.  Fol- 
lowing these  efforts  India  and  Pakistan  agreed  in 
January  to  a  cease-fire  order,  thus  sparing  their 
400  million  people  the  worst  of  all  disasters — reli- 
gious and  communal  warfare;  a  new  Republic — 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia — was  proclaimed 
on  December  27;  the  new  State  of  Israel  was  es- 
tablished and  was  brought  into  the  United  Nations 
as  the  59th  Member.  This  action — in  India,  Indo- 
nesia and  Palestine— did  not  involve  the  use  of 
military  or  police  force  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations;  for  no  such  force  had  yet  been  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  The  only  force 
used  by  the  United  Nations  had  been  its  moral 
force  and  its  power  of  persuasion  towards  reason- 
able compromise  and  peaceful  settlement. 

Another  factor  leading  to  an  improvement  in  the 
international  situation  was  the  agreement  on  the 
Berlin  question  reached  in  May  after  various  Unit- 
ed Nations  efforts  at  conciliation  by  the  United  Na- 
tions representatives  of  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  at  Lake 
Success. 

In  the  economic  and  social  fields,  a  unanimous 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  to  extend  aid  to 
under-developed  countries  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance. A  protocol  extending  the  scope  of  inter- 
national control  over  narcotic  drugs,  including  syn- 
thetic drugs,  came  into  force  in  December.  A  con- 
vention for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  persons 
and  of  the  exploitation  of  the  prostitution  of  others 
was  adopted  at  its  fourth  session  by  the  Assembly, 
which  also  agreed  to  place  certain  advisory  social 
welfare  services  to  governments  requesting  them  on 
a  continuing  basis  rather  than  a  year-to-year  basis 
Conferences  on  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
resources,  on  the  protection  of  nature,  and  on  road 
signs  and  signals  were  held  dm  ing  the  year. 

The  second  regular  annual  Visiting  Mission  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  left  New  York  in  October 
for  a  two-months'  tour  of  four  African  Trust  Terri- 
tories. Continuing  machinery  for  the  examination 
of  statistical  and  other  information  relating  to  eco- 
nomic, social  and  educational  conditions  in  non- 
self-governing  territories  was  provided  for  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Court  completed  its  first  case,  the  Corfu 
Channel  case,  delivered  its  second  advisory  opin- 
ion and  began  dealing  with  other  new  cases  be- 
fore it. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  permanent  home  of  the 
United  Nations  was  laid  on  October  24  by  the  Sec- 
retary General. 

A  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations  follows. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  Each  Member  is  en- 
titled to  be  represented  at  its  meetings  by  five  rep- 
resentatives, but  has  only  one  vote.  The  Assembly 
meets  once  a  year  in  regular  session  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  September.  Special  sessions  may  also 
be  held. 

It  may  discuss  any  matter  within  the  scope  of 
the  Charter  or  relating  to  the  functions  and  powers 
of  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  and  may  make 
recommendations  on  any  such  questions  or  matters 
excepting  those  being  currently  discussed  by  the 
Security  Council  unless  the  Council  so  requests.  A 
simple  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
is  required  on  ordinary  questions,  but  a  two-thirds 
majority  is  necessary  on  major  issues. 


The  Assembly  held  the  second  part  of  its  third 
regular  session  in  New  York  from  April  5  to 
May  18,  and  its  fourth  regular  session  in  New  York 
from  September  20  to  December  10. 

Stcond  Part  of  Third  Regular  Stssion.  After  again 
examining  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  people 
of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
General  Assembly  on  May  14  invited  India,  Paki- 
stan and  the  Union  Government  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion at  a  round-table  conference  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  question. 

After  considering  the  report  of  its  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  Security 
Council,  the  Assembly  on  April  14  adopted  a  reso- 
lution setting  forth  35  types  of  decisions  which  the 
Security  Council,  it  was  recommended,  might  deem 
procedural  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  una- 
nimity rule.  It  also  recommended  that  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Council  should  seek  agree- 
ment among  themselves  on  what  possible  decisions 
they  might  forbear  to  exercise  their  veto  when  sev- 
en affirmative  votes  are  already  cast  in  the  Council. 
The  resolution  also  called  for  Big-Five  consulta- 
tions and  an  agreement  to  use  the  "veto"  only  in 
matters  of  vital  interest. 

On  May  17  the  Assembly  recommended  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  should,  in  studying 
and  planning  its  activities  in  connection  with  eco- 
nomically under-developed  regions  and  countries, 
take  into  consideration  the  problems  of  economic 
development  and  social  progress  of  the  former  Ital- 
ian colonies  in  Africa. 

Tliree  measures  designed  to  promote  interna- 
tional political  cooperation  were  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  on  April  28.  By  the  first,  the  Assembly 
approved  a  revision  of  tne  General  Act  of  1928 
passed  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  restore  it  to 
its  original  efficacy.  The  Act  provided  for  the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  disputes  between  states  which 
acceded  to  it.  The  Secretary  General  was  instruct- 
ed to  make  the  necessary  changes  to  make  the  Act 
refer  to  organs  of  the  United  Nations  rather  than  to 
the  League  organs  and  to  open  the  revised  Act  for 
signature. 

The  second  resolution  recommended  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  consider  appointing  rapporteurs  or 
conciliators  in  disputes  and  situations  brought  be- 
fore it.  The  third  made  provisions  for  a  panel  of 
competent  persons  from  Member  countries  who 
would  be  available  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council  or  their  subsidiary  organs  for 
commissions  of  inquiry  and  conciliation. 

On  April  29  the  Assembly  appointed  a  14-mem- 
ber  committee  to  study  all  aspects  of  the  Secretary 
General's  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Unit- 
ed Nations  Guard.  On  the  same  day,  the  Assembly 
created  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  methods 
and  procedures  which  would  enable  the  Assembly 
and  its  committees  to  work  more  effectively  and 
rapidly. 

Concern  at  accusations  made  against  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary  regarding  the  suppression  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  was  expressed  by 
the  Assembly  on  April  30.  The  Assembly  drew  the 
attention  of  those  governments  to  their  obligations 
under  the  peace  treaties.  The  minority  argued  that 
the  Question  was  essentially  a  matter  of  domestic 
jurisdiction,  that  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  not 
Member  states,  and  that  the  peace  treaties  pro- 
vided their  own  procedure  in  such  matters. 

Israel  was  admitted  as  the  59th  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  on  May  11. 

A  Sub-Commission  was  set  up  by  the  Assembly 
on  May  11  to  study  the  social  problems  of  aborigi- 
nal populations  and  other  under-developed  social 
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groups  of  states  of  the  American  continent  request- 
ing such  help. 

A  Convention  on  the  International  Transmission 
of  News  and  the  Right  of  Correction  was  approved 
by  the  Assembly  on  May  13.  The  purpose  of  the 
Convention,  as  stated  in  its  Preamble,  is  to  imple- 
ment the  rights  of  peoples  to  be  fully  and  reliably 
informed,  to  improve  understanding  between  peo- 
ples through  the  free  flow  of  information  and  opin- 
ion, thereby  to  protect  mankind  from  the  scourge 
of  war,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  aggression  from 
any  source,  and  to  combat  all  propaganda  which  is 
either  designed  or  likely  to  provoke  or  encourage 
any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
act  of  aggression.  The  Assembly  decided,  however, 
not  to  open  the  Convention  for  signature  until  it 
had  taken  definite  action  on  the  draft  Convention 
on  Freedom  of  Information  which  it  proposed  to 
do  at  its  fourth  session. 

On  May  13  the  Assembly  adopted  without  ob- 
jection a  resolution  requesting  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  study  the  problem  of  slavery. 

The  General  Assembly  on  May  13  expressed  the 
hope  that  Governments  would  take  prompt  action 
for  early  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  Association  and  the  Protection  of  the  Right  to 
Organize,  which  the  International  Labour  Confer- 
ence had  adopted  at  San  Francisco  in  July,  1948. 

To  help  in  solving  international  problems  in  the 
economic,  social,  humanitarian  ana  cultural  fields, 
the  Assembly  on  May  13  invited  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  consider  drafting  a  general  report 
on  the  world  social  and  cultural  situation. 

The  Assembly  on  May  16  noted  die  report  on 
the  repatriation,  resettlement  and  immigration  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  which  the  Secre- 
tary-General had  drawn  up  in  cooperation  with  the 
IRO.  It  rejected  a  Polish  draft  resolution  calling 
for  the  termination  of  all  repatriation  measures  by 
the  end  of  1949  and  recommending  that  the  prob- 
lem be  settled  within  the  framework  of  agreements 
with  the  governments  of  their  respective  countries 
of  origin. 

The  General  Assembly  on  April  25  declared  that 
measures  which  prevent  the  wives  of  citizens  of 
other  nationalities  from  leaving  their  own  country 
with  their  husbands,  or  from  joining  them  abroad, 
are  contrary  to  the  Charter.  In  the  case  of  diplo- 
matic personnel,  such  actions,  the  Assembly  stated, 
are  contrary  to  courtesy,  diplomatic  practices  and 
the  principles  of  reciprocity  and  are  likely  to  im- 
pair friendly  relations  among  nations.  The  Assembly 
recommended  that  the  U.S.S.R.  withdraw  any  sucn 
measures  which  it  had  adopted.  During  the  aiscus- 
sion,  the  U.S.S.R.  maintained  that  this  was  essen- 
tially a  subject  of  domestic  jurisdiction  and  that  no 
human  rights  were  involved:  in  what  was  really  the 
administrative  matter  of  issuing  visas.  U.S.S.R.  reg- 
ulations, it  was  stated,  were  made  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens. 

A  proposal  submitted  jointly  by  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Colombia  and  Peru  that  the  Assembly  reverse  its 
previous  stand  on  Franco  Spain  and  thereby  give 
Members  full  freedom  of  action  in  regard  to  their 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country  failed  to 
receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Assembly.  A  Polish  proposal  calling  tor  a  restate- 
ment of  the  earlier  sanctions  against  Spain  was 
also  defeated. 

On  May  11  the  Assembly,  after  noting  the  out- 
come of  preliminary  negotiations  in  Batavia,  be- 
tween the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia, expressed  the  hope  that  this  agreement 
would  help  to  bring  about  a  lasting  settlement. 

The  Assembly  postponed  discussion  of  the  ques- 


tion of  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian  colonies 
in  Africa. 

Fourth  Rtgular  Session.  The  Assembly  on  Octo- 
ber 20  elected  to  two-year  terms  Ecuador,  India 
and  Yugoslavia  to  the  Security  Council  to  replace 
Argentina,  Canada,  and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  On 
the  same  day  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Iran,  Mex- 
ico, Pakistan  and  the  United  States  were  elected 
to  three-year  terms  to  fill  the  six  vacancies  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  created  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Lebanon,  New  Zealand,  Turkey,  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela.  The  Assembly  also  elected 
to  the  Trusteeship  Council  the  Dominican  Republic 
(until  Jan.  1,  1951)  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Costa  Rica  which  had  resigned  from  the  Council. 
Argentina  and  Iraq  were  elected  to  three-year 
terms  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  replace  Mexico 
and  Iraq. 

Political  and  Security  Questions.  The  Peace  Treaty 
with  Italy  stated  that  the  final  disposal  of  Italian 
territorial  possessions  in  Africa — Libya,  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somahland — was  to  be  determined  jointly 
by  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  that  is,  Sept. 
15,  1947.  If  no  agreement  was  reached  by  Sept.  15, 
1948,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  for  a  recommendation 
and  the  Four  Powers  concerned  agreed  to  accept 
the  recommendation  and  to  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures for  giving  effect  to  it.  Accordingly,  the  Four 
Powers  on  Sept.  15,  1948,  jointly  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  on  November  21  decided  that 
Libya,  comprising  the  three  regions  of  Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan,  should  become  an  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  state  not  later  than  Jan. 
1,  1952.  To  assist  the  people  of  Libya  in  drawing 
up  a  constitution  and  establishing  an  independent 
government,  the  Assembly  on  December  10  ap- 
pointed Adrian  Pelt,  Assistant  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  as  United  Nations 
Commissioner  in  Libya.  The  Commissioner  will  be 
advised  by  a  Council  of  ten  members,  to  consist 
of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  following 
governments:  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  three  provinces  of 
Libya;  and  one  representative  of  the  Libyan  mi- 
norities. 

Italian  Somaliland,  the  Assembly  declared,  was 
to  become  an  independent  sovereign  state  after 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  by  the  As- 
sembly of  a  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  terri- 
tory, with  Italy  as  the  Administering  Authority  in 
the  interim  period.  An  Advisory  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  representative  of  Colombia,  Egypt  and 
the  Philippines,  will  aid  and  advise  Italy  in  its 
trusteeship  administration. 

The  Assembly  at  the  same  time  decided  that  a 
commission  of  investigation  would  be  established 
and  dispatched  to  Eritrea,  in  order  to  ascertain 
more  fully  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  best 
means  of  promoting  their  welfare.  This  commis- 
sion will  consist  of  the  representatives  of  Burma. 
Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  The  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  will  oe  considered  by  the  Interim 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  the 
Assembly  itself  at  its  fifth  regular  session. 

At  an  earlier  stage  the  General  Assembly  re- 
jected the  following  amendments  submitted  by  Po- 
land: ( 1 )  proposal  that  Libya  should  be  "united" 
as  well  as  'independent  and  sovereign";  (2)  pro- 
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posal  to  advance  the  date  of  Libyan  independence 
to  Jan.  1,  1951;  (3)  proposal  to  include  Haiti, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Liberia  on  the  Council  for 
Libya,  instead  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
the  United  States;  (4)  proposal  to  provide  for  an 
independent  Italian  Somaliland  three  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  a  Trusteeship  Agreement; 
(5)  proposal  for  United  Nations  trusteeship  over 
Italian  Somaliland;  (6)  proposal  dealing  with  the 
proposed  advisory  council  for  Italian  Somaliland; 
(7)  proposal  calling  for  the  Trusteeship  Council 
to  prepare  a  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  Italian  So- 
maliland for  submission  to  the  fourth  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  if  possible;  and  ( 8 )  proposal 
calling  for  an  independent  and  sovereign  state  of 
Eritrea  to  be  proclaimed. 

No  vote  was  taken  by  the  Assembly  on  a  Soviet 
draft  resolution  which  had  been  previously  re- 
jected in  the  Assembly's  First  Committee.  This  rec- 
ommended immediate  independence  for  Libya,  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  liquidation  of 
military  bases  there,  and  independence  for  Eritrea 
and  Italian  Somaliland  after  a  five-year  period  un- 
der United  Nations  Trusteeship. 

A  Soviet  proposal  condemning  preparations  for 
a  new  war  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly 
on  September  23.  The  proposal  considered  as  in- 
admissable  any  more  delay  in  the  adoption  by  the 
United  Nations  of  practical  measures  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons  and  the  establishment 
of  international  control.  It  called  upon  all  States  to 
settle  their  disputes  peacefully  and  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
China,  France  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  conclude  a 
pact  for  the  strengthening  of  peace. 

After  considering  the  question,  the  General  As- 
sembly on  December  1  adopted  a  joint  United 
States-United  Kingdom  proposal  on  the  "Essen- 
tials of  Peace"  which  declared  that  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  lays  down  the  basic  principles 
necessary  for  an  enduring  peace,  and  that  disre- 
gard of  these  principles  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  international  tension.  All 
Members  were  called  upon,  inter  alia,  to  cooperate 
in  supporting  United  Nations  efforts  to  resolve  out- 
standing proolems,  and  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  were  asked  to  broaden  their 
cooperation. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans  in  1949  had  been  on  duty  in  Greece  at- 
tempting to  promote  good  neighborly  relations  be- 
tween Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  one 
hand  and  Greece  on  the  other.  In  a  report  submit- 
ted to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee declared  that  Albania  and  Bulgaria  assisted 
and  encouraged  the  Greek  guerrillas  in  their  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  the  Greek  Government.  The 
report  stated  that  Yugoslavia  had  also  aided  the 
guerrillas,  but  this  aid  had  diminished  and  might 
even  have  ceased.  The  existing  situation  in  Greece, 
the  report  affirmed,  was  a  threat  to  peace  in  the 
Balkans.  The  report  was  criticized  by  some  coun- 
tries, including  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  held  that  the 
testimony  submitted  was  not  compatible  with  the 
truth. 

When  the  Assembly  first  considered  the  question 
at  its  fourth  session,  it  set  up  a  special  Conciliation 
Committee  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  First  Committee. 
The  special  Committee,  continuing  the  work  of  a 
similar  body  set  up  at  the  Paris  session  of  the  As- 
sembly, was  unable  to  settle  differences  between 
the  four  Balkan  countries. 

On  November  18,  the  Assembly  declared  that  it 


considered  that  the  active  assistance  given  to  the 
Greek  guerrillas  by  Albania  in  particular,  by  Bul- 
garia and  by  certain  other  States,  including  Roma- 
nia, endangered  peace  in  the  Balkans.  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  the  other  States  concerned  were 
called  upon  to  cease  rendering  support  to  the  guer- 
rillas, and  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
all  other  States  were  recommended  to  refrain  from 
providing  arms  or  other  materials  of  war  to  Albania 
and  Bulgaria.  The  Special  Committee  was  contin- 
ued. 

The  Assembly  on  the  same  day  urged  all  United 
Nations  Members  and  other  States  harboring  Greek 
children  to  cooperate  with  the  International  Red 
Cross  organizations  in  returning  such  children  to 
their  homes. 

On  November  19  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
announced  that  the  Conciliation  Committee  would 
continue  its  efforts  to  settle  the  question.  In  view 
of  this,  action  was  delayed  on  both  a  Soviet  draft 
proposal  which  requested  the  Assembly  to  ask  the 
Greek  Government  to  suspend  the  carrying  out  of 
death  sentences  imposed  on  certain  persons,  and  a 
United  Kingdom  proposal,  which  asked  the  Assem- 
bly to  declare  itself  not  competent  to  pass  the  So- 
viet proposal. 

On  December  5,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  withdrew  their  draft  resolutions,  and  an 
Ecuadorian  resolution  requesting  the  President  of 
the  Assembly  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Greek 
Government  concerning  the  suspension  of  death 
sentences  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  Soviet  draft  resolution  on  the  question  was  re- 
jected. This  draft  proposed  that  the  Assembly  ap- 
peal to  the  conflicting  parties  to  cease  military  op- 
erations and  recommended  the  following  measures: 
( a )  declaration  of  a  general  amnesty;  (  D  )  declara- 
tion of  general  and  free  parliamentary  elections; 
( c )  establishment  of  supervision  by  representatives 
of  the  Powers,  including  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  ensure 
that  the  elections  are  fairly  held;  ( d )  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Commission  of  the  Powers,  including  the 
U.S.S.R.,  to  supervise  the  frontiers  between  Greece 
and  her  northern  neighbors;  (e)  cessation  of  mil- 
itary assistance  to  the  Greek  Governments,  and  fix- 
ing of  a  time  limit  for  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Greece;  and  (f )  dissolution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  8  adopted 
a  resolution  aimed  at  promoting  the  stability  of  in- 
ternational relations  in  the  Far  East.  By  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  all  States  are  called  upon:  ( 1 )  to 
respect  the  political  independence  of  China  and  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  in 
tlieir  relations  with  that  country;  ( 2 )  to  respect  the 
right  of  the  people  of  China  to  choose  freely  their 
political  institutions  and  to  maintain  a  government 
independent  of  foreign  control;  (3)  to  respect  ex- 
isting treaties  with  China;  and  ( 4 )  to  refrain  from 
seeking  to  acquire  spheres  of  influence  or  special 
rights  and  privileges  in  China. 

The  Assembly  at  the  same  time  decided  that  the 
question  of  threats  to  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  China  brought  before  it 
by  China  should  be  referred  to  its  Interim  Com- 
mittee, which  was  to  keep  it  under  continuous  ex- 
amination and  study,  and  report  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Assembly  with  recommendations. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea,  cre- 
ated by  the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1948, 
attempted  in  1949  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Assembly  to  "lend  its  good  offices  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  Korea." 

In  its  report  to  the  Assembly,  the  Commission 
stated  that  all  its  efforts  to  gain  access  to  North  Ko- 
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rea  met  with  failure.  Without  a  new  effort  by  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  question  of  Korea,  the  report  maintained,  no 
substantial  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  uni- 
fication could  be  made. 

After  considering  the  question,  the  General  As- 
sembly on  October  21  rejected  a  Soviet  proposal 
calling  for  the  immediate  termination  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Commission  on  Korea.  It  resolved  to 
continue  in  being  the  Commission  and  charged  it 
with  observing  and  reporting  on  any  development 
which  might  lead  to  military  conflict  in  Korea.  The 
Commission  was  directed  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  economic,  social  and  other  barriers  caused  by 
the  division  of  Korea,  and  to  make  available  its 
good  offices  to  help  bring  about  the  unification  of 
Korea. 

The  question  of  the  observance  of  human  rights 
in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  was  again  discussed  by 
the  Assembly  at  its  fourth  regular  session.  At  this 
session  Australia  raised  a  similar  question  with  re- 
gard to  Rumania.  On  October  22  the  General  As- 
sembly recorded  its  opinion  that  the  refusal  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary  and  Rumania  to  cooperate  in  its 
efforts  to  examine  the  grave  charges  with  regard  to 
the  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  justified  the  concern  of  the  Assembly 
about  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  Assembly  at  the  same  time  asked  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion 
on  a  number  of  legal  questions  relating  to  the  ma- 
chinery provided  in  the  Peace  Treaties  for  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes. 

Opponents  of  the  resolution  argued  both  that 
there  had  been  no  infringement  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  as  charged  and  that  the 
United  Nations  was  precluded,  under  the  Charter, 
from  dealing  with  the  substance  of  the  resolution. 

The  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly devoted  most  of  its  tame  in  1949  to  studying 
methods  for  the  promotion  of  international  coop- 
eration in  the  political  field.  The  Assembly  at  its 
fourth  regular  session  voted  to  reestablish  the  In- 
terim Committee  on  an  indefinite  basis.  The  minor- 
ity voting  against  its  re-establishment,  argued  that 
the  Interim  Committee  had  been  created  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter,  that  its  purpose  was  to  substi- 
tute itself  for  the  Security  Council,  and  that  its  ac- 
tivity was  contrary  to  the  aims  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations. 

After  considering  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee established  oy  it  in  April,  the  Assembly  on 
November  22  authorized  the  Secretary  General  to 
establish  a  United  Nations  Field  Service,  a  body 
of  up  to  300  persons  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  to  perform  security  functions  for  United  Na- 
tions missions.  On  the  same  day  the  Assembly  re- 
quested the  Secretary  General  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  list  of  persons  qualified  to  assist  mis- 
sions in  supervising  truces  and  in  observing  plebi- 
iscites.  This  list  is  known  as  the  United  Nations 
JPanel  of  Field  Observers. 

The  General  Assembly  on  November  23  asked 
the  six  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission — Canada,  China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States — to 
continue  further  consultations  on  the  problem  of 
atomic  energy.  All  nations  were  urged  to  join  in 
cooperative  development  and  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  ends,  and  to  prohibit  and  eliminate 
atomic  weapons  by  the  acceptance  of  effective  in- 
ternational control.  The  six  permanent  members  of 
the  Commission  were  requested  to  examine  all  con- 
crete suggestions  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  they  might  lead  to  an  agreement.  The  As- 


sembly further  recommended  that  all  nations  mu- 
tually agree  to  limit  their  sovereign  rights,  to  the 
extent  required  and  use  them  jointly  to  promote 
world  security  and  peace. 

The  Assembly  rejected  a  U.S.S.R.  draft  resolu- 
tion which  declared  that  the  six  Power  consulta- 
tions (see  Security  Council  below)  had  not  pro- 
moted a  solution  and  asked  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  resume  meetings  and  immediately  pre- 
pare simultaneous  conventions  on  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  and  international  control  of  atomic 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  5  recom- 
mended that  the  Security  Council  continue  its 
study  of  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conven- 
tional armaments  and  armed  forces  through  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments.  The  As- 
sembly approved  the  proposals  formulated  by  the 
Commission  regarding  trie  early  submission  by 
Member  States  of  full  information  on  their  conven- 
tional armaments  and  armed  forces  and  their  veri- 
fication and  considered  that  such  information 
would  constitute  an  essential  step  towards  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and 
armed  forces. 

A  Soviet  draft  resolution  which  called  upon  the 
Assembly  to  deem  it  essential  that  the  States  should 
submit  both  information  on  armed  forces  and  con- 
ventional armaments  and  information  on  atomic 
weapons  was  rejected. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  10  restated 
its  intention  that  Jerusalem  be  placed  under  a  per- 
manent international  regime  administered  by  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  Trusteeship  Council  des- 
ignated as  the  Administering  Authority.  The  Trus- 
teeship Council  was  requested  to  complete  prep- 
aration of  the  Statute  of  Jerusalem,  approve  the 
Statute,  and  proceed  immediately  with  its  imple- 
mentation. The  Assembly  approved  expenditure  of 
$8  million  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  city's  adminis- 
tration dunng  1950. 

On  December  8  the  General  Assembly  estab- 
lished a  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  The  agen- 
cy, in  collaboration  with  local  Governments,  will 
assist  Palestine  refugees  through  direct  relief  and 
work  programs.  An  Advisory  Commission,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  France,  Turkey,  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  power  to 
add  not  more  than  three  additional  members  from 
contributing  Governments,  was  also  established. 

The  Assembly  considered  that  $33,700,000 
would  be  required  for  direct  relief  and  works  pro- 
grams for  1950,  and  $21,200,000  would  be  re- 
quired for  works  programs  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1951.  The  Assembly  urged  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  non-members  to  make  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  agency  to  insure  that  the 
amount  of  supplies  and  funds  required  was  ob- 
tained. 

Resolutions  concerning  the  applications  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  membership  of  Austria,  Ceylon,  Fin- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,  Jordan,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Portugal  and  Nepal  were  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  22.  The  resolutions  re- 

Eted  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  ap- 
tions  in  the  light  of  the  determination  by  the 
nbly  that  the  states  were  peace-loving,  able 
and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  Char- 
ter, and  therefore  should  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship. On  the  same  day  the  Assembly  requested  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory 
opinion  on  the  Assembly's  competence  in  the  ad- 
mission of  new  Members. 
The  Assembly   also  requested   the  permanent 
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members  of  the  Security  Council  not  to  use  the 
veto  in  dealing  with  recommendations  regarding 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  A  U.S.S.R.  pro- 
posal recommending  that  the  Security  Council  re- 
consider the  applications  of  Albania,  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Finland,  Italy,  Portugal.  Ireland,  Transjordan,  Aus- 
tria, Ceylon  and  Nepal  tor  membership  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  all  the  above 
thirteen  states  to  membership,  was  rejected  by  the 
Assembly.  ( See  also  Security  Council,  below. ) 

Economic  and  Social  Questions.  On  November  16, 
the  General  Assembly  gave  final  and  unanimous 
approval  to  the  expanded  plan  of  technical  aid 
worked  out  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  below).  The 
plan  set  forth  the  guiding  principles  to  be  followed 
in  giving  and  receiving  technical  assistance;  set  up 
the  organizational  machinery;  and  authorized  the 
Secretary  General  to  open  a  special  account  to 
which  Member  governments  are  invited  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  utmost.  It  also  authorized  the  conven- 
ing of  a  Technical  Assistance  Conference  to  work 
out  financial  arrangements  on  such  matters  as  the 
nature  and  allotment  of  contributions. 

In  a  second  resolution,  the  Assembly  authorized 
the  expansion  and  continuation  of  technical  assist- 
ance already  being  given  by  the  United  Nations.  A 
third  resolution  called  for  studies  on  all  aspects  of 
financing  economic  development.  In  a  fourth  reso- 
lution, the  Assembly  asked  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  to  give  further  attention  to  questions 
of  international  economic  and  commercial  policies 
influencing  the  economic  development  of  under-de- 
veloped countries. 

Tnus,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  General  As- 
sembly completed  action  on  what  the  President, 
General  Romulo,  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive acts  of  international  statesmanship  ever 
taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  resolution  on  full  employment  was  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  on  November  25.  The  resolution 
states  that  national  and  international  action  by 
Members  to  promote  and  maintain  full  employment 
is  a  basic  requirement  for  the  achievement  of  a  sta- 
ble and  expanding  world  economy.  To  this  end, 
economic  development  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries should  be  stimulated.  It  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion declarations  by  various  governments  of  their 
intention  to  deal  promptly  with  unemployment  as 
well  as  the  intention  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  study  further  the  question  of  measures 
to  achieve  full  employment. 

It  recommendecf  that  governments  consider  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  their  international  responsibility 
to  take  action  to  promote  and  maintain  full  employ- 
ment. It  requested  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil to  give  attention  to  unemployment  and  under- 
employment, especially  in  under-developed  coun- 
tries and  particularly  in  such  critical  fields  as  agri- 
culture. 

A  Czechoslovak  draft  resolution  recommending 
governments  suffering  from  unemployment  to  adopt 
eleven  specific  measures  to  relieve  unemployment, 
was  rejected.  These  measures  included  recommen- 
dations on,  among  other  things,  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  dismissals  of  workers  without  agreement 
with  the  representative  trade  union  concerned,  an 
increase  in  wages  and  the  reduction  of  working 
hours,  and  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

The  General  Assembly  on  October  20  decided  to 
postpone  further  action  on  the  draft  Convention  on 
Freedom  of  Information  to  its  fifth  regular  session. 


On  October  21  the  Assembly  urged  all  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  grant  news  personnel  of 
all  countries  who  have  been  accredited  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  or  the  specialized  agencies,  free  access 
to  countries  where  United  Nations  meetings  or  con- 
ferences are  taking  place. 

On  November  17  the  Assembly  decided  to  trans- 
mit to  the  ILO  the  records  of  the  Assembly's  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  discriminations  against 
immigrating  labor  and,  in  particular,  against  labor 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  refugees.  The  ILO  was 
requested  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  expedite  the  rati- 
fication and  application  of  the  ILO  convention  on 
migration  for  employment. 

The  Assembly  on  November  17  authorized  the 
Secretary  General  to  place  on  a  continuing  basis, 
rather  than  on  the  existing  year-to-year  basis,  the 
advisory  social  welfare  services  which  the  United 
Nations  provides  on  request  to  Member  Govern- 
ments. 

The  Assembly  on  December  2  congratulated 
Unicef  on  its  great  humanitarian  effort  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Middle  East,  which  was  being  extended 
to  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Afnca,  in  bringing  sub- 
stantial aid,  through  feeding,  medical  and  related 
programs,  to  millions  of  mothers  and  children.  The 
Assembly  drew  the  attention  of  Members  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  further  contributions  to  enable 
the  Fund  to  carry  on  its  work. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  3  decided 
that  a  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  should  be 
elected  and  that  an  office  should  be  set  up  to  con- 
tinue work  on  the  problem  after  Jan.  1,  1951,  on 
which  date  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
was  scheduled  to  cease  its  functions.  A  Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.  proposal  to  confine  action  to  repatriation 
was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 

On  December  2  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in 
Persons  and  of  the  Exploitation  of  the  Prostitution 
of  Others.  This  Convention  unifies  earlier  existing 
instruments  in  the  field  and  also  incorporates  a 
number  of  innovations,  such  as  the  one  requesting 
States  Parties  to  the  Convention  to  take  education- 
al, economic  and  other  specific  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  prostitution  and  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  victims  of  the  offences  referred  to  in  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Trusteeship  Questions  and  Matters  Affecting  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories.  The  General  Assembly  on 
November  15  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  de- 
signed to  speed  the  progress  of  Trust  Terntories 
towards  self-government  or  independence.  The  first 
resolution  endorsed  earlier  recommendations  made 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the  Administering 
Authorities  on  the  promotion  of  progress  towards 
self-government.  It  called  on  the  Council  to  make 
a  special  report  on  this  question  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Assembly.  Two  parts  of  the  original  draft 
resolution  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  majority 
and  were  therefore  rejected.  The  first  urged  that 
the  Administering  Authorities  should  furnish  gener- 
al plans  within  a  year  on  the  way  in  which  they  in- 
tended, in  each  Trust  Territory,  to  promote  its  de- 
velopment towards  self-government,  independence 
and  self-determination.  The  second  stipulated  that 
the  seat  of  administration  of  a  Trust  Territory 
should  be  located  inside  that  territory. 

The  second  resolution  recommended,  inter  alia, 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  accelerate  its  examina- 
tion of  petitions. 

The  third  resolution  endorsed  the  Trusteeship 
Council's  recommendation  to  the  Administering 
Authorities  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Trust 
Territories  be  allowed  greater  participation  in  the 
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economic  life  of  the  territories.  It  also  reaffirmed 
the  principle  that  the  peoples'  interests  must  be 
paramount  in  all  economic  plans  or  policies  in  the 
Trust  Territories. 

The  fourth  resolution  expressed  the  Assembly's 
satisfaction  at  the  recommendations  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  concerning  the  prohibition  of  child 
marriages  in  the  Trust  Territories  where  such  prac- 
tices exist.  It  recommended  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures by  the  Administering  Authorities  to  abolish 
immediately  the  corporal  punishment  of  whipping. 
Among  other  things  the  Trusteeship  Council  was 
asked  to  examine  all  laws,  and  their  application,  in 
the  Trust  Territories  so  that  recommendations 
could  be  made  to  the  Administering  Authorities 
concerning  the  abolition  of  all  discriminatory  pro- 
visions or  practices. 

The  fifth  resolution  proposed  various  measures 
for  improving  educational  conditions  in  Trust  Ter- 
ritories. One  of  these  proposed  a  study  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  including  in  the  curricula  of  schools  in 
the  Trust  Territories  instruction  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  International  Trusteeship  System  and  the 
special  status  of  Trust  Territories.  The  Assembly's 
sixth  resolution  requested  the  Trusteeship  Council 
to  recommend  to  the  Administering  Authorities 
that  the  United  Nations  flag  be  flown  over  all  Trust 
Territories  along  with  the  flag  of  the  Administering 
Authority  concerned  and  with  the  territorial  flag 
if  there  is  one. 

Another  resolution  adopted  on  the  same  day  af- 
firmed the  view  that  measures  of  customs,  fiscal  or 
administrative  union  must  not  in  any  way  hamper 
the  free  evolution  of  each  Trust  Territory  towards 
self-government  or  independence,  and  called  on 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  complete  its  investiga- 
tion of  such  unions. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  6  expressed 
regret  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  had  with- 
drawn the  undertaking  given  in  November,  1947, 
to  submit  reports  on  its  administration  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  South  West  Africa  for  the  information  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  invited  it  to  continue  such 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly.  Three  previous 
resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  recommending  that 
South  West  Africa  should  be  placed  under  the  In- 
ternational Trusteeship  System,  were  also  reiterated 
by  the  Assembly.  In  another  resolution  adopted  on 
the  same  day,  the  Assembly  asked  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  in- 
ternational status  of  South  West  Africa,  and  the 
international  obligations  of  the  Union  with  regard 
to  it. 

On  December  2  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
ten  resolutions  with  regard  to  non-self-governing 
territories.  It  reestablished,  for  three  years,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Information  transmitted  under 
Article  73  E  of  the  Charter.  The  Fourth  Commit- 
tee subsequently  ( December  5 )  elected  eight  non- 
administering  Members  to  serve  on  the  Committee, 
in  addition  to  the  eight  Members  administering 
non-self-governing  territories  (Australia,  Belgium. 
Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand)  on 
the  Special  Committee.  Egypt,  India,  Brazil  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  elected  for  three  years;  Mexico 
and  the  Philippines  for  two  years;  and  Venezuela 
and  Sweden  for  one  year. 

The  Assembly  invited  the  Special  Committee  to 
study  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  defin- 
ing just  what  would  constitute  a  non-self-governing 
territory. 

It  also  invited  Administering  countries  to  trans* 
mit  voluntarily  data  of  a  political  nature,  and  rec- 
ommended that,  when  the  standard  form  is  revised, 


information  on  geography,  history,  people  and  hu- 
man rights  should  be  made  obligatory. 

A  fourth  resolution  invited  the  administering 
countries  to  establish  equality  in  education  for  in- 
digenous and  non-indigenous  inhabitants  of  their 
colonies,  and,  when  separate  facilities  were  main- 
tained, to  transmit  full  information  on  how  they 
were  financed. 

A  fifth  resolution  invited  promotion  of  the  use  of 
indigenous  languages  in  colonies,  making  them 
when  and  wherever  possible  the  language  of  ele- 
mentary, primary  and  secondary  instruction.  It  in- 
vited Unesco  to  study  this  question. 

A  sixth  resolution  invited  Unesco  to  collaborate 
with  administering  countries  on  measures  for  sup- 
pressing illiteracy  in  non-self-governing  territories, 
and  report  annually  on  these  measures  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  services  had  been  used. 

Administering  Authorities  were  requested  to  co- 
operate with  the  specialized  agencies  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  possibility  of  providing  adequate 
training  facilities  for  colonial  students  in  the  fields 
of  economic  development,  agriculture,  education, 
labor,  public  health  and  social  welfare,  in  another 
resolution  adopted.  The  resolution  also  requested 
the  agencies  to  report  annually  on  the  matter. 

The  Assembly,  in  another  resolution,  invited  the 
Special  Committee  to  give  special  attention  to  ed- 
ucation in  the  Committee's  1950  meeting,  and  par- 
ticularly to  economic  and  social  training. 

A  resolution  requiring  all  future  summaries, 
analyses,  and  annual  supplements  to  be  published 
in  the  three  working  languages  was  accepted  by 
the  Assembly.  This  resolution  included  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Secretary  General  to  publish  periodical- 
ly data  on  special  aspects  of  the  progress  achieved 
in  non-self-governing  territories. 

The  last  resolution  requested  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  keep  the  Special  Committee  informed  of 
technical  assistance  accorded  to  the  territories  by 
the  specialized  agencies  and  inter-governmental 
regional  organizations. 

Administrative  Questions.  The  General  Assembly 
on  December  10  appropriated  an  amount  of  $49,- 
641,773  for  the  financial  year  1950.  Miscellaneous 
income  for  the  financial  year  1950  was  estimated  at 
$5,091,740.  The  Assembly  reduced  by  $283,048, 
the  appropriation  of  $43,487,128  for  the  financial 
year  1949.  It  decided  to  maintain  the  Working 
Capital  Fund  at  $20  million  to  Dec.  31,  1950,  and 
approved  a  scale  of  assessments  for  the  1950 
budget. 

The  financial  report  and  accounts  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  Unicef  for  the  financial  year  1948 
were  accepted.  A  number  of  appointments  to  fill 
vacancies  in  councils  and  subsidiary  bodies  were 
made  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Secretary  General  was  requested  to  contin- 
ue the  preparation  of  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  postal  ad- 
ministration. He  was  asked  to  report  to  the  fifth 
regular  session  on  the  progress  of  the  construction 
of  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations.  He  was 
also  requested  to  undertake  a  study  of  die  question 
concerning  the  assessment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  among  signato- 
ries of  the  1925  Convention  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs  which  are  not  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

A  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal  was 
established  on  November  24,  to  hear  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  applications  alleging  non-observance  of 
contracts  of  employment  of  staff  members  or  of  the 
terms  of  appointment  of  such  staff  members.  Its 
members  were  appointed  on  December  9. 
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Assessments  paid  by  staff  members  to  the  Staff 
Assessment  Flan  were  somewhat  revised  by  the  As- 
sembly on  November  10. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  10  author- 
ized the  Secretary  General  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  WHO  and  the  Swiss  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Palais  des  Nations 
in  Geneva  and  the  granting  of  a  lease  to  the  WHO. 
It  was  decided  in  1949  to  establish  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  WHO  in  Geneva,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  extension  of  the  Palais  des  Nations  was  to 
provide  space  necessary  for  WHO  offices. 

A  number  of  resolutions  concerning  the  coordi- 
nation between  the  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  was  adopted  on  November  24  by  the 
Assembly.  One  was  a  decision  by  the  Assembly  to 
take  no  measures  at  its  fourth  regular  session  for 
revision  of  the  agreements  with  the  specialized 
agencies.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  was 
requested,  however,  to  submit  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly. 

Another  resolution  requested  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  pursue  its  work  on  the  question 
of  the  termination,  absorption  and  integration  of 
certain  inter-governmental  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  their  structure  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  participating  in  such  organizations. 

A  resolution  on  the  budgets  of  the  specialized 
agencies  for  1950  requested  the  agencies  and  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  to  study  their  pro- 
posed projects  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
expenditures,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  meet- 
ings. The  attention  of  Members  was  drawn  to  the 
necessity  for  prompt  payment  of  contributions  to 
the  specialized  agencies.  The  Secretary  General 
and  the  heads  of  tne  specialized  agencies  were  re- 
quested to  work  toward  maximum  economy  and 
efficiency.  Specialized  agencies  not  already  partic- 
ipating in  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension 
Scheme  were  urged  to  take  steps  to  dp  so.  The 
Committee  on  Contributions  was  authorized,  if  so 
requested,  to  recommend  or  advise  on  the  scale  of 
contributions  for  a  specialized  agency.  The  Assem- 
bly also  recommended  that  the  program  of  expend- 
iture of  each  specialized  agency  be  reviewed  pe- 
riodically during  the  year  so  that,  if  necessary,  it 
could  be  adjusted  to  keep  it  within  the  limits  of 
the  anticipated  annual  receipts. 

L«0al  Questions.  The  Assembly  on  October  22  ap- 
proved a  supplementary  agreement  with  the  UPU 
concerning  the  use,  by  officials  of  the  latter  organ- 
ization, of  the  United  Nations  laissez-passer.  It  also 
adopted  a  number  of  amendments  and  additions  to 
its  rules  of  procedure.  One  of  the  new  rules,  for 
example,  stated  that  immediately  after  the  opening 
of  the  first  plenary  meeting  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  closing  of  the  final  plenary  meeting  of 
each  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  President 
should  invite  the  representatives  to  observe  one 
minute  of  silence  dedicated  to  prayer  or  medita- 
tion. 

On  December  1  the  Assembly  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  progress  achieved  in  the  registration 
and  publication  of  treaties  and  requested  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
bring  about  the  earliest  possible  publication  of  all 
registered  agreements  and  treaties. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Assembly  decided  that  the 
United  Nations  in  addition  to  registering  ex  officio 
every  treaty  or  international  agreement  where  the 
United  Nations  is  a  party  to  the  treaty  or  agree- 
ment, or  where  the  United  Nations  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  treaty  or  agreement  to  effect  reg- 
istration, was  also  to  register  every  treaty  or  in- 
ternational agreement  where  the  United  Nations  is 


the  depositary  of  a  multilateral  treaty  or  agreement. 

The  Assembly  on  December  1  authorized  the 
Secretary  General  to  bring  reparation  claims 
against  either  Members  or  non-members  for  dam- 
age caused  to  the.  United  Nations  and  injuries  sus- 
tained by  persons  in  its  service.  If  necessary,  such 
claims  as  could  not  be  settled  by  negotiation  were 
to  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Conditions  under  which  Liechtenstein  may  be- 
come a  party  to  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  were  set  out  by  the  Assembly  on 
December  1,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

The  Assembly  on  December  3  decided  that  an 
international  conference  of  Government  represen- 
tatives should  be  convened  not  later  than  Apr.  1, 
1950,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  multilateral 
convention  on  the  declaration  of  death  of  missing 
persons. 

Nine  rules  for  calling  international  conferences 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  were  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  on  December  3.  Under  these 
rules,  the  Council  may  call  an  international  confer- 
ence of  states  if,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  and  appropriate  specialized  agen- 
cies, it  is  satisfied  that  the  work  or  the  conference 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  by  any  United  Na- 
tions organ  or  by  any  specialized  agency.  Among 
other  things,  the  Council  is  to  prescribe  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  conference  and  prepare  its  pro- 
visional agenda. 

The  Assembly  also  decided  to  ask  the  Secretary 
General  to  prepare,  after  consultation  with  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  a  set  of  draft  rules  for 
the  calling  of  non-governmental  conferences  with 
a  view  to  subsequent  study  by  the  Assembly. 

On  December  3  the  Assembly  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  51  Members  had  set  up  permanent 
missions  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  and  in- 
vited all  Members  which  had  set  up  such  missions 
and  which  had  not  yet  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
General  the  credentials  of  their  permanent  repre- 
sentatives to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Secretary  General  was  requested  by  the  As- 
sembly on  December  3  to  dispatch  invitations  to 
each  non-member  which  is  or  becomes  ( 1 )  an  ac- 
tive member  of  one  or  more  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies or  (2)  a  party  to  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  to  become  parties  to  the 
Convention  on  tne  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide.  Members  which  had  not 
done  so  were  invited  to  sign  or  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Assembly  on  December  6  congratulated  the 
International  Law  Commission  on  the  work  it  had 
undertaken  and  on  the  work  in  progress,  and  rec- 
ommended that  it  include  the  topic  of  the  regime 
of  territorial  waters  in  its  list  of  priorities.  The  As- 
sembly considered  the  draft  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission a  notable  and  substantial  contribution  to- 
wards the  progressive  development  of  international 
law  and  its  codification.  It  resolved  to  transmit  to 
Members,  for  consideration,  the  draft  Declaration 
and  requested  them  to  furnish  to  the  Assembly 
their  comments  and  suggestions  at  the  latest  by 
July  1,  1950. 

THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  eleven  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  five  of  which—China, 
France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States — have  permanent  seats.  The  remain- 
ing six  are  elected  for  two-year  terms  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  they  are  not  eligible  for  immediate 
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re-election.   The   Council  functions  continuously. 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  have,  in  the 
Charter,  given  to  the  Security  Council  the  primary 
responsibility  for  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  and  have  agreed  that  in  carrying  out 
it-  duties  under  this  responsibility  the  Council  is 
acting  for  all  Members.  They  have  agreed  to  accept 
and  carry  out  its  decisions.  The  Council  may  in- 
vestigate any  dispute  or  situation  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  its  continuance  might  threaten  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
and  may  recommend  means  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment. If  the  Council  considers  that  its  continuance 
is  in  fact  likely  to  constitute  such  a  threat  to  the 
peace  or  if  the  parties  request,  it  may  recommend 
terms  of  settlement  It  determines  the  existence  of 
any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act 
of  aggression,  and  may  take  measures  such  as  in- 
terruption of  economic  relations  and  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  or  action  by  land,  air  or  sea 
forces  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security. 

Decisions  on  procedural  questions  are  made  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members.  On  all  other 
matters  the  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members  must 
include  the  concurring  votes  of  all  permanent 
members;  it  is  this  clause  which  gives  rise  to  the 
so-called  "veto"  ( the  negative  vote  of  a  permanent 
member).  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  in 
regard  to  measures  for  peaceful  settlement  a  party 
to  a  dispute  must  refrain  from  voting. 

During  1949  the  Security  Council  considered  the 
following  major  questions  : 

Th«  Indonesian  Question.  The  Security  Council  on 
Jan.  28,  1949,  noted  that  its  resolutions  of  Dec.  24 
and  28,  1948  (dealing  with  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  which 
had  been  renewed  in  December,  1948,  and  with 
the  release  by  the  Netherlands  of  Indonesian  politi- 
cal prisoners),  had  not  been  fully  carried  out.  It 
therefore  called  upon  the  Netherlands  to  insure  the 
immediate  discontinuance  of  all  military  opera- 
tions, to  release  all  political  prisoners  arrested  in 
the  Republic  since  Dec.  17,  1948,  to  facilitate  the 
immediate  return  of  officials  of  the  Republican 
Government  to  Jogjakarta,  its  capital,  and  to  afford 
them  facilities. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  was  called 
upon  to  order  its  armed  adherents  to  cease  guer- 
rilla warfare.  Both  parties  were  called  upon  to  co- 
operate in  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order.  The  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  was  reconstituted  as  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  Indonesia,  and  was  charged  with 
assisting  the  parties  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Council  resolution. 

On  March  1,  the  Commission  submitted  its  first 
report  to  the  Council.  It  stated  among  other  things 
that  there  had  been  no  negotiations  under  the  reso- 
lution and  that  there  had  been  no  actual  or  com- 
plete cessation  of  hostilities.  The  report  also  gave 
details  of  a  proposal  by  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment to  convene  a  round-table  conference  on  the 
Indonesian  question  at  The  Hague  and  asked  the 
Council  for  instructions  as  to  what  the  Commis- 
sion's position  should  be  toward  an  invitation  it  had 
received  to  participate  in  this  conference. 

After  discussing  the  report,  the  Security  Council 
on  March  23  adopted  a  directive  to  the  Commis- 
sion, stating  that  it  should  assist  the  parties  in 
reaching  agreement  as  to  ( 1 )  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  restoration  of  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernment, and  ( 2 )  the  time  and  conditions  for  hold- 
ing the  proposed  conference  at  The  Hague. 

By  letters  dated  Mar.  30  and  31,  1949,  India 
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(For  action  taken  by  the  Assembly,  see  Second 
Part  of  Third  Regular  Session  above). 

The  Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian  Republic 
began  discussions  on  Apr.  14,  1949,  at  Batavia  and 
reached  agreement  on  May  7.  The  Indonesian  Re- 
public leaders  returned  to  their  capital  on  July  6, 
following  the  evacuation  of  Dutch  troops  and  the 
occupation  by  Republican  forces,  under  the  obser- 
vation of  United  Nations  military  observers.  Order 
to  cease  hostilities  became  effective  at  midnight  on 
August  10  in  Java  and  at  midnight  on  August  14 
in  Sumatra. 

The  Round  Table  Conference  for  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Indonesian  question  opened  at  The 
Hague  on  Augut  23  and  concluded  on  November 
2.  On  the  latter  date  a  Charter  of  the  Transfer  of 
Sovereignty  transferring  complete  sovereignty  over 
Indonesia  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  was  approved  by  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Transfer  of  sovereignty 
took  place  on  Dec.  27,  1949. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  a  statute  creating 
the  Netherlands  Indonesian  Union.  The  purpose  of 
the  Union  was  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  Indo- 
nesia and  the  Netherlands  for  the  promotion  of 
their  common  interests.  The  Statute  laid  down  the 
basis  of  their  mutual  relationship  as  independent 
and  sovereign  States. 

( See  also  Fourth  Regular  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  above.) 

The  Security  Council  on  December  13  voted  on 
a  Canadian  draft  resolution  in  parts.  The  first  part 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Hague  Conference,  congratulated  the  parties 
and  commended  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  Indonesia  and  welcomed  the  forthcoming  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia.  The  second  part  of  the  resolution,  asked 
the  Commission  to  continue  its  work  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  observe  and  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Hague  Agreement.  Both  parts  of  the  resolu- 
tion were  defeated. 

The  President  of  the  Council  stated  that  the  re- 
jection of  the  Canadian  proposal  had  no  effect  on 
the  previous  resolutions  of  the  Council  by  which 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  had 
been  established  and  that  these  resolutions  re- 
mained in  full  force. 

The  Council  rejected  a  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  draft 
resolution  which  proposed  the  following  measures: 
( 1 )  the  withdrawal  of  Netherlands  forces  to  the 
positions  occupied  by  them  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  in  December,  1948;  ( 2 )  the  re- 
lease by  the  Netherlands  of  Indonesian  political 
prisoners;  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Commission,  composed  of  member  states  of 
the  Security  Council  to  observe  the  implementation 
of  the  draft  resolution;  ( 4 )  the  preparation,  by  the 
proposed  Commission  of  proposals  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  and  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Indonesian  people;  and  (5)  the  dissolution  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia. 

The  India-Pakistan  Question.  In  its  second  interim 
report,  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India 
and  Pakistan  reported  to  the  Security  Council  that 
both  India  and  Pakistan  had  accepted  a  cease-fire 
in  Kashmir  as  from  Tan.  1,  1949,  as  well  as  the 
Commission's  proposals  for  a  plebiscite  in  the  State 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  on  the  question  of  the  ac- 
cession of  die  State  to  either  India  or  Pakistan.  The 
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President  of  the  Council  on  January  13  commended 
the  Commission  for  its  work  ana  the  parties  for 
their  good  will.  In  the  name  of  the  Council,  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  Commission  should  re- 
turn to  the  Indian  sub-continent  at  its  earliest  con- 
venience so  as  to  implement  the  decisions  reached. 

Following  this  agreement  on  a  plebiscite,  Ad- 
miral Chester  W.  Nimitz  of  the  United  States  was 
designated  Plebiscite  Administrator  for  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  on  March  21.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  General  and  his  designation  was  accept- 
ed by  the  governments  concerned.  He  was  to  take 
up  his  functions  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
a  truce  agreement  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

On  April  15  the  Commission  presented  to  India 
and  Pakistan  terms  for  a  truce  agreement  in  Kash- 
mir. These  terms  included  a  schedule  for  troop 
withdrawal  and  the  fixing  of  a  demarcation  line 
based  upon  the  positions  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
India  and  Pakistan  as  of  Jan.  1,  1949.  A  modified 
version  of  the  truce  terms  was  presented  to  the  two 
Governments  by  the  Commission  on  April  28.  On 
July  26  full  agreement  was  reached  on  a  cease-fire 
line  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  This 
agreement  was  ratified  by  India  and  Pakistan  a  few 
days  later. 

On  August  8  the  Commission  announced  that 
both  India  and  Pakistan  had  accepted  in  principle 
a  joint  meeting  to  discuss  a  truce  agreement.  On 
August  19  this  meeting  was  called  off  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  third  interim  report  of  the  Commission  cov- 
ering the  penod  from  February  to  November,  1949, 
was  considered  by  the  Security  Council  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  The  report  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Commission  doubted  whether  a  five-member 
body  was  the  most  flexible  and  desirable  instru- 
ment to  help  settle  the  dispute  between  India  and 
Pakistan  It  recommended  that  the  Council  desig- 
nate a  single  individual  to  bring  the  two  Govern- 
ments together  on  all  unresolved  issues.  After  con- 
sidering the  report  the  Council  instructed  its  Presi- 
dent to  hold  informal  discussions  with  the  parties 
concerned  and  examine  with  them  the  possibility 
of  finding  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  for  dealing 
with  the  Kashmir  problem.  The  first  such  meeting 
was  held  on  December  20. 

The  Palestine  Question.  As  a  result  of  United  Na- 
tions mediation  efforts,  general  armistice  agree- 
ments were  signed  between  the  Egyptian  and  Is- 
raeli Governments  at  Rhodes  on  Feb.  24,  1949, 
between  Lebanon  and  Israel  at  Has  En  Naquoura 
on  March  23,  between  the  Hashemite  Jordan  King- 
dom and  Israel  at  Rhodes  on  April  3,  and  between 
Syria  and  Israel  at  Mahanayim  on  July  20. 

The  report  of  the  Acting  Mediator  on  Palestine 
on  the  situation  in  Palestine  was  considered  by  the 
Security  Council  in  August.  The  report  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  since  the  military  phase 
of  the  Palestine  problem  was  over,  and  armistice 
agreements  had  been  signed,  it  would  seem  unnec- 
essary longer  to  impose  upon  the  states  concerned 
the  restrictive  conditions  of  the  Security  Council 
truce  of  1948  which  called  upon  them  to  observe, 
inter  alia,  an  unconditional  cease-fire.  It  also  stated 
that  with  the  truce  obsolete,  the  armistice  agree- 
ments concluded,  and  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission  conducting  peace  negotiations,  the 
mission  of  the  Mediator  had  been  fulfilled. 

After  considering  the  report,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  a  resolution  adopted  on  August  11  called  the 
recently  signed  armistice  agreements  an  important 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace 
in  Palestine  and  declared  that  the  agreements  su- 
perseded the  Security  Council's  truce.  The  Coun- 


cil's cease-fire  order  of  July  15,  1948,  was  reaf- 
firmed, pending  the  final  peace  settlement.  The 
Council  expressed  hope  that  the  parties  would  at 
an  early  date  achieve  agreement  on  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  outstanding  between  them 
through  negotiations  either  directly  or  with  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission. 

The  Acting  Mediator  was  relieved  of  any  further 
responsibility  under  Security  Council  resolutions, 
and  the  Secretary  General  was  requested  to  ar- 
range for  the  continued  service  of  such  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  existing  Truce  Supervision  Organiza- 
tion as  might  be  required  to  observe  the  cease-fire 
and  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of -the  armistice 
agreements.  The  Council  at  the  same  time  ap- 
proved another  resolution  paying  tribute  to  the 
Acting  Mediator  Ralph  T.  Bunche,  the  late  Medi- 
ator Count  Folke  Bernadotte  and  their  staffs.  ( See 
also  Fourth  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly above. ) 

The  Hyderabad  Question.  The  Security  Council  in 
May  continued  discussion  of  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  Hyderabad  and  India.  The  rep- 
resentative of  India  denied  the  competence  of  the 
Council  to  deal  with  the  matter,  alleging  it  to  be 
a  domestic  Indian  issue.  He  described  the  circum- 
stances which  had  compelled  action  by  India  to 
put  an  end  to  the  prolonged  disorders  which  were 
disturbing  Hyderabad  and  the  adjacent  districts 
of  India.  He  cave  an  account  of  recent  develop- 
ments and  of  the  growing  cooperation  between  the 
two  communities  and  between  Indian  officials  and 
the  Nizam,  Ruler  of  Hyderabad,  and  his  officers. 
He  asked  what  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
keeping  the  subject  of  Hyderabad  on  the  Council  s 
agenda. 

The  representative  of  Pakistan  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Council  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion replied  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  India.  He  said  that,  if  any  doubts 
remained  with  regard  to  the  Council's  competence 
in  the  matter,  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  should  be  obtained.  Mean- 
time, provisional  action  should  be  taken,  including 
arrangements  for  a  general  amnesty  for  the  Raz- 
akars  and  other  organizations. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Court  showed  that  the 
Council  was  competent  and  the  facts  disclosed  an 
unjustified  aggression,  it  would  be  the  Council's 
duty  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  restore  the  status 
quo  as  far  as  possible.  He  appealed  to  the  Council 
to  take  action  as  soon  as  possible  to  rectify  a  situa- 
tion which  was  causing  unfriendliness  between 
Moslems  and  Hindus  and  made  it  more  difficult  for 
India  and  Pakistan  to  continue  friendly  relations. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil dated  August  25,  the  Representative  of  Hydera- 
bad furnished  the  Council  with  more  information 
on  the  question.  He  stated,  among  other  things, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  present  to  the  Council, 
when  the  question  of  Hyderabad  was  resumed,  evi- 
dence of  arbitrary  mistreatment  of  Hyderabad  of- 
ficials and  leaders  by  India. 

Appointment  of  a  Governor  of  the  Free  Territory  off 
Trieste.  The  U.S.S.R.  proposed  in  February  that  the 
Security  Council  appoint  Colonel  Hermann  Flueck- 
iger,  former  Swiss  Minister  in  Moscow,  as  Governor 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
France  stated  that  their  Governments  felt  that  the 
Provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  regard  to  the 
Free  Territory  had  become  unworkable.  They 
maintained  that  their  Governments  adhered  to 
their  joint  declaration  of  Mar.  20,  1948,  which  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Treaty  in  order  to  return 
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Trieste  to  Italy.  There  was  therefore  no  point  In 
the  Council's  considering  the  question  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Governor.  The  Soviet  proposal, 
which  was  voted  on  in  May,  was  not  adopted. 

Voting  Proc«dur«  in  th«  Security  Council.  On  Octo- 
ber 31,  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  issued 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  stating  that  they  had  agreed  on 
the  procedure  by  which  they  would  consult  before 
important  decisions  of  the  Council  were  taken. 

Admission  of  Ntw  Mombors  to  tho  United  Nations. 
Nepal  on  February  13  applied  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  Security  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 7  voted  on  a  Chinese  proposal  to  recom- 
mend the  admission  of  Nepal,  and  the  result  of  the 
vote  was  9  in  favor  to  2  against.  Because  one  of 
the  negative  votes  was  that  of  a  permanent  mem- 
ber (U.S.S.R.),  the  proposal  was  not  carried. 

The  Security  Council  on  March  4  recommended 
to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  admit  Israel  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Assembly 
admitted  Israel  on  May  11. 

In  June  Argentina  introduced  seven  draft  resolu- 
tions calling  upon  the  Security  Council  to  recom- 
mend to  the  General  Assembly  the  admission  of 
Portugal,  Transjordan,  Italy,  Finland,  Ireland,  Aus- 
tria and  Ceylon.  In  June  too.  the  U.S.S.R.  proposed 
in  one  draft  resolution  that  the  Council  recommend 
to  the  Ceneral  Assembly  the  admission  to  member- 
ship of  the  above  seven  countries,  and  m  addition, 
Albania,  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  Bulgar- 
ia, Rumania  and  Hungary.  The  Soviet  proposal 
was  later  revised  to  include  a  thirteenth  state, 
Nepal,  which  the  Council  failed  to  recommend  for 
membership  on  September  7. 

The  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  emphasized 
that  his  draft  resolution  represented  a  modification 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  policy  on  the  admission  of 
members.  He  declared  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  agree- 
ing to  waive  its  senous  objections  to  several  appli- 
cants in  order  to  facilitate  a  solution  to  the  dead- 
lock, which,  he  declared,  had  been  created  by  an 
Anglo-American  policy  of  favoritism  toward  certain 
states  and  discrimination  against  others,  particular- 
ly those  whose  policy  did  not  suit  the  United  States 
and  the  Unitea  Kingdom.  Other  members  of  the 
Council  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  con- 
sider the  applications  of  a  number  of  states  en  bloc 
or  to  condition  a  favorable  recommendation  of  one 
state  on  the  favorable  recommendation  of  another 
was  contrary  to  the  Charter  and  also  to  an  advisory 
opinion  of  die  International  Court  of  Justice  on  the 
matter.  All  draft  resolutions  were  rejected  by  the 
Council. 

Uochtonstoin.  By  a  letter  dated  Mar.  8,  1949,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  Ceneral,  the  Principality 
of  Liechtenstein  made  application  to  become  a 
party  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Security  Council  on  July  27  recom- 
mended that  the  General  Assembly  grant  the  re- 
quest made  by  Liechtenstein.  The  Council  recom- 
mended that  Liechtenstein  was  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Court  on  the  same  conditions  as  Switzerland, 
the  first  non-member  of  the  United  Nations  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  Statute  of  the  Court.  The  As- 
sembly on  December  1  agreed  to  the  Council's 
recommendation. 

Relationship  with  th*  Trustoship  Council.  Working 
arrangements  defining  the  respective  functions  or 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council 
relating  to  political,  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional matters  in  the  strategic  areas  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Councils  in  March.  Subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  relevant  trusteeship  agreements,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  under  this  arrangement  re- 


tains wide  freedom  of  action  in  relation  to  strategic 
areas  under  trusteeship  in  all  matters  not  concerned 
with  questions  of  security. 

This  includes  the  consideration  of  reports,  the 
examination  of  petitions  and  the  sending  of  visiting 
missions.  The  Trusteeship  Council  is  to  send  the 
Security  Council  a  copy  or  the  questionnaire  before 
forwarding  it  to  the  Administering  Authority  of  a 
strategic  area.  It  is  also  to  examine  all  reports  and 
petitions  received  concerning  strategic  areas  under 
trusteeship  and  to  submit  its  recommendations  and 
reports  relating  to  these  areas  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  Jan.  24,  1946,  reports  to  the  Security  Council 
and  is  accountable  to  it  on  the  problems  raised  by 
the  discovery  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  is 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of  those 
states  represented  on  the  Security  Council,  and 
Canada  when  that  State  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council.  Its  functions,  inter  alia,  are  to 
inquire  into  all  phases  of  the  problem  of  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy,  and  make  recommendations. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reconvened  on 
Feb.  18,  1949 — the  first  fame  since  May,  1948 — to 
consider  the  resolution  on  atomic  energy  adopted 
by  the  Ceneral  Assembly  of  the  Unitea  Nations 
on  Nov.  4.  1948. 

On  February  25  the  representative  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  submitted  a  draft  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Commission  to  begin  immediately  the  prepara- 
tion of  two  draft  conventions,  one  on  the  prohibi- 
tion of  atomic  weapons  and  the  other  on  control 
over  atomic  energy.  Both  conventions,  the  reso- 
lution specified,  should  be  concluded  and  put  into 
effect  simultaneously,  with  the  Commission  submit- 
ting the  two  drafts  to  the  Security  Council  not  later 
than  June  1,  1949. 

After  considering  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  July  29  concluded 
that  no  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  further 
discussions  in  the  Commission  of  those  proposals. 
At  the  same  time  the  Commission  concluded  that 
the  impasse  as  analyzed  in  its  third  report  still 
existed.  It  stated  that  these  differences  were  irrec- 
oncilable at  the  Commission  level,  and  further  dis- 
cussion in  the  Commission  would  tend  to  harden 
these  differences  and  would  serve  no  practicable 
or  useful  purpose  until  such  time  as  the  Sponsoring 
Powers  (Canada,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States )  had  reported  that 
there  exists  a  basis  for  agreement. 

Representatives  of  the  six  permanent  members 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  held  twelve 
consultative  meetings  between  August  and  Novem- 
ber, 1949,  in  order  to  determine  whether  there 
existed  a  basis  for  agreement  on  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  to  insure  its  use  only  for 
peaceful  purposes,  ana  reported  to  the  Ceneral 
Assembly. 

( For  action  by  the  Assembly,  see  Fourth  Regular 
Session  above.) 

The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  was  held  on  December  20. 
A  paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  at  the  request 
of  the  Chairman,  listing  various  concrete  sugges- 
tions made  in  the  course  of  the  Ceneral  Assembly 
debate  on  atomic  energy  or  submitted  directly  to 
the  six  permanent  members,  was  circulated.  These 
suggestions  were  added  to  the  existing  agenda  of 
the  conversations  among  the  six  permanent  mem- 
bers. It  was  decided  by  the  six  permanent  members 
to  transmit  these  suggestions  to  their  respective 
governments.  It  was  further  agreed  that  all  Mem- 


VN  OLD  DISPUTE  occupied  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  General   Assembly   in    1949  when    Dr.   Tingfu   Tsiang 
)f   Nationalist  China   accused   the   Soviet   Union   of   supporting    the   successful    Chinese    Communists   in   their   civil   war 

V    NEW    BUILDING    entered    the    skyline    of    New    York    City   as   the    new   Secretariat    building    of   the    United    Na- 
lons   was    brought   closer   to   completion   at   its   site    beside    the    East    River     (Photographs    courtesy    United    Nations) 


UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OPENS  FOURTH  SESSION.  General  view  of  the  plenary  hall  as  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of 
the  Philippine  Republic,  second  from  right,  is  welcomed  to  the  President's  Table  by  Norman  J  O  Makin  of  Australia, 
Temporary  President.  General  Romulo  is  the  first  representative  of  an  Asiatic  country  and  the  first  veteran 
of  World  War  II  to  be  elected  President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  (United  Nations  Photo) 


CORNERSTONE  OF  UN  PERMANENT  HEADQUARTERS  LAID.  The  cornerstone  of  the  United  Nations  Permanent  Head- 
quarters was  laid  on  Oct.  24,  1949— United  Nations  Day— at  a  special  open-air  General  Assembly  meeting  held 
on  the  site  of  the  Headquarters  Building  in  Manhattan,  New  York  Picture  shows  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie, 
accompanied  by  Wallace  K  Harrison,  depositing  documents  m  metal  box  inside  the  cornerstone  (United  Nations  Photo) 


4  UN  COMMISSION  ON  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS.  In  the  photo- 
graph are  shown  the  Commis- 
sion Chairman,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  of  the  United  States 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  represen- 
tative on  the  body,  Alex- 
ander Pavlov  (UN  Photo). 
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*  UNICEF  A  little  boy  near 
Garwolin,  Poland,  being  in- 
oculated with  BCG  vaccine 
under  International  Tubercu- 
losis Campaign  The  vaccine 
will  give  an  immunity  for  from 
three  to  five  years  (UN  Photo) 


*  UN  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION.  Brig.  Gen 
Carlos  P.  Romulo  (/elf)  of  the 
Philippines,  President  of  the 
Fourth  Session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  made  a 
special  trip  from  Washing- 
ton, DC.,  to  deliver  a  letter 
to  Gen  A  G.  L  McNaughton 
of  Canada,  current  Chair- 
man of  the  UN  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  (UN  Photo). 


>  A  CUP  OF  MILK  is  not  enough  to  cheer  up  this  small  boy,  being  pro- 
vided for  somewhere  in  Europe  by  the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund.  The  Fund  aided  5  million  in  1949.  (UN  Photos) 


V  ERNEST  BEVIN,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  flanked 
by  Dr  Philip  Jessup  (/eft),  U  S  Ambassador-at- 
Large,  and  Hector  McNeil,  Britain's  Minister  of 
State,  at  a  meeting  of  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
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A  ANDREI  VISHINSKY,  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  speaks  with 
Dr.  Vladimir  Clementis  (left),  Czechoslovakia's  For- 
eign Minister,  and  Yakov  Malik  (confer),  the 
permanent  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R  at  the  UN 


4  A  REFUGEE'S  BABY  is  fed  under  the  care  of  the  UN  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund  in  Greece.  The  General  Assembly 
this  year  again  appealed  for  contributions  to  the  Fund  from  its  members. 
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her  States  were  to  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  discussions. 

Commission  for  Conventional  Armomonts.  Under  the 
Security  Council  is  the  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional Armaments,  established  by  the  Council  on 
Feb.  13,  1947,  and  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  members  of  the  Council.  Its  functions  are  to 
submit  proposals  to  the  Security  Council  for  the 

General  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments 
other  than  those  being  considered  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission)  and  armed  forces,  and  for 
practical  and  effective  safeguards  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

On  Feb.  8,  1949,  the  Security  Council  met  to 
consider  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  Nov. 
19,  1948,  which  recommended,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Council  pursue  the  study  of  the  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments  through  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Assembly  proposed  that  the  Commission 
should  devote  its  attention  first  to  formulating  pro- 
posals for  the  receipt,  checking  and  publication,  by 
an  international  organ  of  control  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Council,  of  full  information  to  be  sup- 
plied by  all  Member  States  on  their  effective  armed 
forces  and  armaments. 

On  February  10,  the  Council  rejected  a  Soviet 
proposal  which  would  have  the  Council,  inter  alia, 
instruct  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments to  draft  a  plan  for  the  reduction  by  one  third 
of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Council  by  Mar.  1, 
1950.  The  proposal  further  called  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  framework  of  the  Council  of  an 
International  Control  Organ  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces 
and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  The  Coun- 
cil decided  to  transmit  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution to  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments for  action  according  to  its  terms. 

The  Commission  reconvened  on  February  15 — 
the  first  time  since  August,  1948 — to  receive  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  transmitted  by  the 
Security  Council. 

On  August  1,  the  Commission  adopted  a  French 

Elan  for  a  census  and  verification  of  the  armed 
)rces  and  armaments  of  the  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  representative  of  Egypt  stated 
that  it  would  be  naive  to  ignore  atomic  weapons  in 
a  discussion  of  disarmament.  He  also  deplored  the 
exclusion  of  military  research  from  the  proposed 
census.  The  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  opposing  the  plan,  declared 
that  without  a  prior  agreement  on  a  reduction  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces  and  on  the  prohibi- 
tion of  atomic  weapons,  any  census  would  be 
meaningless  and  would  only  serve  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  military  intelligence  data. 

According  to  the  plan  as  adopted,  the  census 
was  to  include  military  and  para-military  forces, 
active  and  reserve,  on  full-time  or  part-time  basis. 
The  census  reports  were  to  be  submitted  simultane- 
ously by  all  member  states. 

The  proposed  census  was  also  to  include  the 
number  of  automatic  weapons  and  artillery,  classi- 
fied by  type  and  caliber,  armor,  combatant  ships, 
combatant  aircraft,  classified  by  type,  and  the  total 
quantities  of  materiel,  both  in  service  and  in  re- 
serve. Data  regarding  research  and  experimental 
materiel  was  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  census. 
The  plan  proposed  a  "Central  Control  Authori- 
ty," which  was  to  be  subordinated  to  the  Security 
Council  and  composed  of  members  of  the  Council 
and  was  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  census  and 
verification  measures. 
The  Security  Council  on  October  18  had  before 


it  a  French  proposal  and  a  U.S.S.R.  proposal  on  the 
regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces.  The  French  proposal  called  upon  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  approve  the  proposals  adopted 
by  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
regarding  a  census  and  verification  of  the  armed 
forces  and  armaments  of  United  Nations  Members. 
The  Soviet  proposal  called  upon  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  recognize  as  essential  the  submission  by  states 
both  of  information  on  armed  forces  and  conven- 
tional armaments  and  of  information  on  atomic 
weapons.  Both  proposals  were  rejected.  The  Se- 
curity Council  then  adopted  a  French  proposal  to 
have  the  Council  transmit  the  records  of  the  discus- 
sions in  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ment and  in  the  Security  Council  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  its  information. 

(See  also  Fourth  Regular  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  above.) 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  consists  of 
eighteen  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  tliree-year  terms  of  office.  Retiring  members 
are  eligible  for  immediate  reelection.  The  Council 
is  responsible  under  the  General  Assembly  for  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations  with 
regard  to  international  economic,  social,  cultural, 
educational,  health  and  related  matters.  It  makes 
and  initiates  studies  and  reports  on  such  matters 
and  makes  recommendations  on  them  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  specialized  agencies  concerned. 

It  makes  recommendations  for  promoting  respect 
for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all.  It  prepares  draft  comen- 
tions  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
calls  international  conferences  on  matters  within  its 
competence.  It  enters  into  agreements  with  special- 
ized agencies  and  coordinates  the  policies  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  agencies  through  consultation  with 
and  recommendations  to  them.  It  also  makes  ar- 
rangements for  entering  into  consultation  with  non- 
governmental organizations. 

The  Council  meets  at  least  twice  a  year  in  regu- 
lar session  and  in  such  special  sessions  as  may  be 
required.  Each  member  has  one  vote.  Decisions 
are  made  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  voting. 

During  die  year  the  Council  held  two  sessions — 
its  eighth  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  from  Feb- 
ruary 7  to  March  18,  and  its  ninth  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  from  July  5  to  August  15.  Some  of  the 
major  economic  and  social  problems  dealt  with  by 
die  Council  and  its  subsidiary  bodies  during  the 
year  are  summarized  below. 

The  Council  examined  at  its  eighth  and  ninth 
sessions  the  reports  of  its  subsidiary  bodies,  its  re- 
gional commissions  and  the  specialized  agencies. 
Among  other  things,  the  Council  at  its  eight  ses- 
sion requested  the  Secretary  General  to  (1)  pre- 
pare a  report  on  methods  of  financing  economic 
development,  including  methods  of  stimulating  the 
international  flow  of  capital  for  this  purpose,  and 
(2)  in  consultation  with  specialized  agencies  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  an  expanded  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  Council  recommended  that  measures  to  in- 
crease food  production  and  to  decrease  wastage 
should  continue  to  receive  urgent  attention  in  all 
countries.  It  unanimously  requested  the  Secretary 
General  to  report  on  the  production,  distribution 
and  availability  of  DDT  and  other  insecticides 
valuable  in  the  control  of  malaria.  The  Secretary 
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General  was  instructed  to  consult  with  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  ILO  to  explore  the  question  of 
the  enforcement  of  trade  union  rights  ( freedom  of 
association )  and  to  study  jointly  the  control  of  the 
practical  application  of  these  rights.  He  was  also 
asked  to  inquire  from  all  Governments  in  what 
manner  and  to  what  extent  they  would  be  prepared 
to  cooperate  in  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  extent 
of  forced  labor  in  their  countries. 

The  Council  further  requested  the  Secretary 
General  to  prepare  documentation  on  the  basic 
features  of  measures,  legislative  and  otherwise,  for 
the  benefit  of  aged  persons.  It  stressed  the  need  to 
continue  efforts  to  resettle  refugees  in  family  units 
and  requested  countries  receiving  refugees  to  ex- 
amine every  possibility  of  broadening  still  further 
their  definition  of  the  family  unit  and  of  admitting 
a  greater  proportion  of  intellectual  refugees.  Eleven 
more  Non-Governmental  Organizations  were  grant- 
ed consultative  status  and  four  others  were  grant- 
ed similar  status  subject  to  their  conforming  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  concerning  Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations  with  branches  in  Spain. 
Member  Governments  were  requested  by  the 
Council  to  report  on  the  steps  taken  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  transmitted  to  them. 

Most  important  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Council  at  its  ninth  session  was  its  recommenda- 
tion on  an  expanded  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance for  economic  development.  Guiding  princi- 
ples for  the  program,  worked  out  by  the  Council, 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  technical  assist- 
ance furnished  governments  upon  their  request 
was  not  to  be  a  means  of  foreign  economic  and 
political  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country  concerned  and  not  to  be  accompanied  by 
any  considerations  of  a  political  nature.  The  United 
Nations  and  several  of  the  specialized  agencies  are 
participating  in  the  program.  Activities  which  are 
not  the  special  responsibility  of  any  specialized 
agency,  such  as  certain  aspects  of  industrial  devel- 
opment, manufacturing,  mining,  power,  and  land 
and  water  transport,  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  Nations. 

A  Technical  Assistance  Board  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  participating  organizations,  and  a  new 
standing  committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  called  the  Technical  Assistance  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  Council  members,  are  to  operate 
the  program.  The  Board  will  coordinate  requests 
for  aid.  It  will  also  submit  reports  on  activities  al- 
ready undertaken,  statements  on  funds  received 
and  committed,  and  recommendations  on  proposed 
programs,  to  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee 
tor  critical  review. 

Empowered  to  sit  when  the  Council  is  not  in 
session,  the  Committee  will,  among  other  things, 
report  to  the  Council  on  the  Board's  programs,  de- 
cide on  any  conflicts  or  questions  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  resolution,  and  review  work- 
ing relationships  between  the  participating  organi- 
zations with  a  view  to  coordinating  their  efforts  in 
technical  assistance. 

A  special  Technical  Assistance  Conference  will 
be  convened  by  the  Secretary  General  to  approve 
financial  arrangements,  such  as  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  contributions  from  governments,  and  the 
allotment  to  participating  organizations. 

The  Secretary  General  was  authorized  by  the 
Assembly  to  open  a  special  account  for  technical 
assistance.  From  this  he  is  to  allot  contributions 
received  during  the  first  fiscal  year  as  follows: 
( 1 )  the  first  $10  million  to  be  automatically  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  the  participating  organiza- 
tions for  the  program;  ( 2 )  70  percent  of  the  second 


$10  million  to  be  made  similarly  available,  with  the 
remaining  30  percent  to  be  retained  for  subsequent 
allocations;  (3)  all  contributions  above  $20  million 
to  be  similarly  retained.  Contributions  for  allotment 
are  to  be  apportioned  as  follows:  United  Nations — 
23  percent;  ILO — 11  percent;  FAO — 29  percent; 
Unescc— 14  percent;  ICAO— 1  percent;  and  WHO 
— 22  percent. 

The  Council  at  its  ninth  session  also  invited  the 
Secretary  General  to  appoint  a  small  group  of  ex- 
perts to  report  on  national  and  international  meas- 
ures required  to  achieve  full  employment.  It  af- 
firmed the  importance  and  urgency  of  international 
and  national  action  to  increase  the  availability  of 
food  throughout  the  world  and  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
posal of  local  food  surpluses  on  terms  acceptable 
to  exporting  and  importing  countries  alike. 

Noting  the  economic  and  social  benefits  resulting 
from  programs  of  malaria  control,  the  Council  rec- 
ommended that  Members  facilitate  the  free  flow 
into  nations  which  need  them  of  insecticides  and 
means  for  their  production.  Member  governments 
were  recommended  to  follow  a  policy  of  negotiat- 
ing, whenever  appropriate,  bilateral  agreements  to 
avoid  double  taxation  and  fiscal  evasion.  Unesco 
and  the  International  Statistical  Institute  were 
urged  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  further  the  im- 
provement of  education  in  statistics  on  an  inter- 
national scale. 

The  Secretary  General  was  instructed  to  ask 
governments,  which  had  not  yet  indicated  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
forced  labor  could  operate  effectively,  to  consider 
a  reply  to  that  effect.  The  ILO  was  requested  to 
proceed  with  the  establishment  of  a  fact-finding 
and  conciliation  commission  on  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation. An  ad  hoc  committee  on  slavery  and  insti- 
tutions similar  to  slavery  was  set  up.  Approval  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  General's  report  concerning 
the  structure  and  functions  of  an  International  Cen- 
tre for  Training  in  Public  Administration,  including 
the  program  of  action  which  it  recommended  for 
1950. 

The  Secretary  General  was  asked  to  prepare  for 
the  General  Assembly  a  plan  to  provide  interna- 
tional protection  to  refugees  after  IRO  terminates 
its  activities.  The  Assenibly  was  recommended  to 
consider  a  convention  dealing  with  the  legal  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  disappearance  of  numerous 
victims  of  war  and  persecution.  The  Council  ap- 
proved a  decision  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  to  elaborate  a  new  single  convention  to  re- 
place existing  international  instruments  relating  to 
the  control  of  narcotic  drugs.  It  recommended  that 
the  Assembly  conclude  a  convention  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  in  persons.  ( For  action  taken 
by  the  Assembly  on  the  Council's  recommendations, 
see  Fourth  Regular  Session  of  the  Assembly  above.) 

Through  United  Nations  machinery  for  regional 
economic  cooperation,  assistance  is  being  given  to 
the  countries  of  Europe,  of  Latin  America,  and  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  towards  the  reconstruction 
and  development  of  their  economies. 

For  example,  in  May  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  established  a  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tural Problems  to  help  concerted  measures  for  the 
development  of  agricultural  production  in  Europe 
and  assist  the  exchange  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  it  established  a  Committee 
on  the  Development  of  Trade  to  recommend  meas- 
ures for  expansion  of  intra-European  trade  and 
trade  between  European  countries  and  countries 
outside  Europe. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  is  making  studies  on  such  subjects  as:  the 
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adequacy  of  existing  surveys  on  iron  ore  and  other 
resources  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
the  region;  the  adequacy  of  existing  geological  sur- 
veys and  other  information  in  regard  to  the  coal 
deposits  of  the  region;  and  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing power  alcohol  and  other  petroleum  substi- 
tutes. As  a  result  of  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, a  Bureau  of  Flood  Control  commenced 
work  in  early  1949. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
among  other  things,  is  preparing  studies  dealing 
with  agricultural  credit,  utilization  of  water  re- 
sources, transportation  in  relation  to  agricultural 
development,  storage,  distribution  and  marketing 
problems.  It  is  also  making  a  study  of  the  legal, 
economic  and  financial  conditions  affecting  public 
and  private  capital  investments  in  Latin  America. 

Three  major  international  conferences  were  con- 
vened under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
during  the  year.  The  United  Nations  Scientific 
Conference  on  the  Conservation  and  Utilization  of 
Resources  was  held  at  Lake  Success  from  August  17 
to  September  6.  The  Conference,  attended  by  640 
experts  from  50  countries,  was  a  first  step  by  the 
United  Nations  towards  mobilizing  the  science  of 
the  whole  world  to  promote  higher  standards  of 
living.  The  general  consensus  was  that  there  was 
no  need  to  fear  that  the  world's  essential  raw  ma- 
terials would  be  exhausted  and  that  the  demands 
of  the  ever-increasing  populations  could  be  met  if 
the  new  methods  of  science  were  put  to  work. 

An  International  Technical  Conference  on  the 
Protection  of  Nature  was  held  at  Lake  Success  from 
August  22  to  29.  It  adopted  resolutions  which 
called  for  national,  international  and  public  efforts 
to  preserve  plant,  animal  and  bird  life  and  other 
resources,  some  of  which  are  near  the  vanishing 
point. 

A  United  Nations  Road  and  Motor  Transport 
Conference  met  in  Geneva  from  August  23  to 
September  19,  with  representatives  from  33  coun- 
tries attending.  The  Conference  adopted  a  new 
International  Convention  of  Road  Traffic  and  drew 
up  a  protocol  on  road  signs  and  another  protocol 
relating  to  the  possible  accession  to  the  Conven- 
tion or  countries  which  were  then  occupied. 

TRUSTEESHIP  AND  NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of 
non-self-governing  territories  falls  into  two  cate- 
gories: (1)  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  with  respect  to  those  territories 
placed  under  the  International  Trusteeship  System, 
and  (2)  the  responsibility  of  the  Organization  in 
connection  with  information  on  all  non-self-govern- 
ing territories  other  than  Trust  Territories. 

Trusteeship  Council.  The  administration  of  Trust 
Territories  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations.  Administering  Authorities  are  re- 
quired to  render,  from  year  to  year,  an  account  of 
tneir  stewardship  to  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and 
the  latter,  after  examining  these  accounts,  may 
make  suggestions  for  improvements.  In  addition 
the  Council  may  entertain  petitions  from  private 
persons  or  organizations  regarding  conditions  in 
the  Trust  Territories  and  may  dispatch  regular  or 
special  visiting  missions  to  these  regions  for  study- 
ing conditions  at  first  hand. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  Council  consists 
of  twelve  members.  Australia,  Belgium,  France, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  are  members  by  virtue  of  their  being  Ad- 
ministering Authorities.  Two  countries,  namely 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  hold  membership  by  vir- 


tue of  being  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  but  not  administering  Trust  Territories. 
Four  other  members  are  elected  for  three-year 
terms  by  the  General  Assembly  in  order  to  insure 
that  membership  in  the  Council  is  equally  divided 
between  members  which  administer  Trust  Terri- 
tories and  members  which  do  not.  The  Trusteeship 
Council  meets  in  two  regular  sessions  a  year  and  in 
such  special  sessions  as  may  be  necessary.  Deci- 
sions are  taken  in  the  Council  by  simple  majority 
vote. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  held  the  following  ses- 
sions during  1949:  fourth  regular  from  January  24 
to  March  25,  fifth  regular  from  June  15  to  July  22, 
first  special  on  September  27,  and  second  special 
from  December  8  to  20.  All  sessions  were  held  at 
Lake  Success,  New  York. 

The  Council  devoted  most  of  its  fourth  regular 
session  to  an  examination  of  reports  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  following  five  Trust  Territories: 
the  Cameroons  and  Togoland  under  British  admin- 
istration, the  Cameroons  and  Togoland  under 
French  administration,  and  Western  Samoa  under 
New  Zealand's  administration,  and  made  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  report  of  the  Visiting 
Mission  to  Tanganyika  and  Ruanda- Urundi  in  East 
Africa.  The  Council  approved  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions aimed  at  promoting  further  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Trust  Territories.  These  included  res- 
olutions relating  to  racial  discrimination  and  edu- 
cational advancement.  The  Council,  at  the  same 
session,  also  examined  a  number  of  petitions  re- 
lating to  various  Trust  Territories. 

The  Council  at  its  fifth  regular  session,  among 
other  things,  examined  reports  on  New  Guinea,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Nauru, 
considered  several  petitions  submitted  by  individ- 
uals or  groups  appealing  for  Council  intervention  in 
their  grievances,  considered  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  higher  education  facilities  in  the  six 
Trust  Territories  in  Africa,  examined  reports  of  its 
first  Visiting  Mission  to  East  Africa,  made  plans  for 
visiting  missions  of  the  Council  to  go  to  West  Af- 
rica in  1949  and  to  the  Pacific  area  in  1950,  and 
examined  the  question  of  administrative  unions  in- 
volving Trust  Territories. 

( See  also  Fourth  Regular  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  above.) 

The  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  first  special  ses- 
sion approved  the  appointment  of  a  new  member 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  Nations  Visiting  Mis- 
sion to  Trust  Territories  in  West  Africa.  The  ap- 
pointment was  necessary  as  the  representative  orig- 
inally named  to  the  Visiting  Mission  was  unable 
to  make  the  journey. 

The  Council  at  its  second  special  session  began 
work  on  two  special  tasks  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
General  Asembly  at  its  fourth  regular  session.  ( See 
Fourth  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
above.)  One  related  to  Italian  Somaliland  and  the 
other  arose  from  the  Assembly's  decision  to  inter- 
nationalize Jerusalem. 

The  Council  established  a  subcommittee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Dominican  Republic,  France,  Iraq, 
the  Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  prepare  a  draft  trusteeship  agreement 
for  Italian  Somaliland.  After  a  brief  discussion,  the 
subcommittee  decided  to  adjourn  and  to  begin  its 
substantive  work  in  Geneva  on  Jan.  9,  1950. 

The  Council  at  the  same  session  asked  its  Presi- 
dent to  invite  Israel  to  revoke  its  measures  involv- 
ing the  moving  to  Jerusalem  of  certain  ministries 
and  departments  and  to  abstain  from  any  action 
liable  to  hinder  implementation  of  the  Assembly 
resolution  which  provided  for  the  establishment 
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of  an  international  regime  for  the  Jerusalem  area. 
The  Council  President  was  also  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  preparing  a  working  paper  on  the  Statute 
for  Jerusalem  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  at 
the  beginning  of  its  sixth  session  on  Jan.  19.  1950. 

The  Council's  second  Visiting  Mission  left  New 
York  on  October  29  to  study  conditions  in  the  Trust 
Territories  in  West  Africa.  During  its  two-months' 
tour  the  Mission  was  to  visit  the  Cameroons  and 
Togoland  under  British  administration,  and  the 
Cameroons  and  Togoland  under  French  adminis- 
tration, spending  about  two  weeks  in  each  Ter- 
ritory. 

Early  in  1950  a  third  mission  will  visit  the  Trust 
Territories  in  the  Pacific  area — Australian-adminis- 
tered New  Guinea  and  Nauru,  the  strategic  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  United  States' 
administration,  and  Western  Samoa  under  New 
Zealand's  administration. 

Non*S«lf-Gov«rniiig  Territories.  The  role  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  with  respect  to  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories not  placed  under  trusteeship  is  more  lim- 
ited. Those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
such  territories  have  pledged  themselves  in  the 
Charter  to  recognize  the  principle  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants  of  such  areas  are  paramount 
and  to  accept,  as  a  sacred  trust,  the  obligations  to 
promote  to  the  largest  possible  extent  the  welfare 
of  such  peoples.  Furthermore,  the  administering 
Powers  are  bound  by  the  Charter  to  submit  re- 
ports on  all  but  political  aspects  of  developments 
in  such  non-self-governing  territories. 

While  no  machinery  is  provided  in  the  Charter 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  these  reports,  the  As- 
sembly decided  in  1946  to  establish  a  special  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose.  The  special  committee  was 
reestablished  in  1947  and  1948,  and  in  1949  the 
Assembly  decided  to  reestablish  it  for  a  three-year 
period.  The  special  committee  met  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess, New  York,  from  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  12,  1949. 
The  committee  formulated  a  number  of  proposals 
for  action  by  the  General  Assembly. 

( See  Fourth  Regular  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly above. ) 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 
The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  the  princi- 
pal judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  All  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  ipso  facto  parties 
to  the  Statute  of  the  Court.  Other  States  may  be- 
come parties  to  the  Court's  Statute  on  conditions 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  cases  which 
the  parties  submit  to  it  and  matters  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or 
in  treaties  or  conventions  in  force. 

Where  a  treaty  or  convention  in  force  provides 
for  reference  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court.  The  Court  gives  advisory  opinions 
and  renders  judgment  in  contentious  cases  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Its  decisions,  which  are  final,  are  only 
binding  between  the  parties  concerned  and  in  re- 
spect of  a  particular  dispute.  If  any  party  to  a  case 
fails  to  perform  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  it 
under  a  judgment  rendered  by  the  Court,  the  other 
party  may  have  recourse  to  the  Security  Council, 
which  may,  if  it  deems  necessary,  make  recom- 
mendations or  decide  upon  measures  to  be  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  judgment. 

The  Court  consists  of  fifteen  judges  elected  for 
nine-year  terms  of  office  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  voting  independently. 
No  two  of  the  judges  may  be  nationals  of  the  same 


state.  Retiring  judges  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  Court  remains  permanently  in  session,  except 
during  the  judicial  vacations.  A  quorum  of  nine 
judges  suffices  to  constitute  the  Court.  All  ques- 
tions are  decided  bv  a  majority  of  the  judges  pres- 
ent. In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  or  the  judge  who  acts  in  his  place 
casts  the  deciding  vote. 

During  1949  the  Court  completed  its  first  case— 
the  Corfu  Channel  Case.  On  April  9  the  Court,  by 
11  votes  to  5,  declared  that  Albania  was  responsible 
under  international  law  for  the  explosions  which 
occurred  on  Oct.  22,  1946,  in  Albanian  waters  and 
for  damage  and  loss  of  human  life  which  resulted 
from  them,  and  was  under  a  duty  to  pay  compensa- 
tion. The  Court  further  decided,  by  14  votes  to  2, 
that  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  violate  Albanian 
sovereignty  on  Oct.  22,  1946.  It  decided  unani- 
mously, however,  that  Albanian  sovereignty  was 
violated  by  the  mine-sweeping  operations  or  Nov. 
12-13,  1946,  and  that  the  declaration  of  the  Court 
was  in  itself  appropriate  satisfaction. 

On  December  15  the  Court  fixed  compensation 
for  the  replacement  of  the  destroyer  Saumarez,  for 
damage  to  the  destroyer  Volage,  and  in  respect  of 
deaths  and  injuries  of  British  naval  personnel.  The 
judgment,  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom's  claim, 
fixed  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  Albania  at 
843,947  pounds  (approximately  $2,400,000).  Al- 
bania denied  that  the  Court  had  the  right  to  fix  the 
amount  of  compensation  and  therefore  took  no  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

As  a  result  of  the  death  while  on  duty  in  Pales- 
tine of  Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  United  Nations 
Mediator  for  Palestine,  and  of  other  United  Nations 
officers,  the  General  Assembly  asked  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion 
on  the  question  of  reparation  for  injuries  suffered  in 
the  service  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Court  on  April  11  unanimously  decided  that 
in  the  event  an  Agent  of  the  United  Nations  is  in- 
jured in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  United 
Nations  can  claim  damages  for  itself  from  either 
Member  or  non-member  states  responsible  for  the 
injury.  By  1 1  votes  against  4  the  Court  decided  that 
in  similar  circumstances  the  United  Nations  can 
claim  damages  for  the  person  injured  from  either 
Member  or  non-member  states,  in  addition  to  the 
claim  for  damage  caused  to  the  United  Nations  it- 
self. Finally,  the  Court  by  10  votes  to  5  decided 
that  when  the  United  Nations  is  claiming  damage 
for  injury  to  a  person  in  its  service,  it  can  only  ao 
so  by  basing  its  claim  on  a  breach  of  obligation  due 
to  itself.  Thus  the  action  of  the  organization  would 
be  based  not  upon  the  nationality  of  the  victim  but 
upon  his  status  as  an  agent  of  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

The  Court  during  1949  began  considering  a 
number  of  other  cases.  One  of  these  was  an  appli- 
cation from  France  against  Egypt  concerning  the 
protection  of  French  nationals  and  protected  per- 
sons in  Egypt.  Another  was  the  application  of  the 
United  Kingdom  against  Norway  concerning  fish- 
ing rights  in  certain  waters  off  the  Norwegian 
coast.  The  third  case  was  a  dispute  between  Co- 
lombia and  Peru  concerning  the  right  of  asylum, 
which  two  countries  agreed  to  submit  to  the  Court. 

The  General  Assembly  has,  in  addition,  during 
1949  requested  advisory  opinions  of  the  Court  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary  and  Rumania  for  observance  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms:  the  Assem- 
bly's competence  on  the  admission  of  new  Mem- 
bers; and  the  international  obligations  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  respect  of  South  West  Africa. 
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PERMANENT  HEADQUARTERS  OP  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Progress  on  the  erection  of  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  continued  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace  during  the  year.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  June  passed  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  which  made  the  full  $65,000,000  of  the 
construction  loan  available. 

Excavation  for  the  garages  and  the  foundations 
of  the  building  to  be  erected  on  the  site  was  com- 
pleted in  February.  The  first  construction  contract, 
awarded  on  January  28,  covered  the  construction 
of  foundations  for  the  entire  project  and  the  super- 
structure for  the  39-story  Secretariat  office  build- 
ing. The  erection  of  steel  for  the  Secretariat  build- 
ing was  begun  on  April  19  and  completed  on  Octo- 
ber 5. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  permanent  headquarters 
was  laid  on  October  24 — United  Nations  Day — by 
the  Secretary  General  at  a  special  plenary  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  held  in  the  open  air  at  the 
headquarters  site.  Speaking  "in  the  name  of  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations"  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral deposited  in  the  cornerstone  an  exact  copy  of 
the  original  Charter  signed  at  San  Francisco  in 
1945,  a  copy  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  as  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
Dec.  10,  1948,  and  a  copy  of  the  program  of  the 
ceremony  of  dedication. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  who  also 
spoke  at  the  ceremony,  declared  that  the  perma- 
nent headquarters  were  the  most  important  build- 
ings in  the  world,  for  they  were  the  center  of  man's 
hope  for  peace  and  a  better  life.  It  was  a  place,  he 
stated,  where  the  nations  of  the  world  would  work 
together  to  make  that  hope  a  reality.  He  declared 
that  tlie  United  Nabons,  during  the  four  years  of 
its  existence,  had  become  a  powerful  force  for  pro- 
moting peace  and  friendship  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  was  an  act  of  faith — faith  that 
the  United  Nations  would  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing the  tasks  for  which  it  was  created. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  area  of  the  United  States  prop- 
er, or  the  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  3,022,387  square  miles,  excluding  inland  waters 
having  an  area  of  45,259  square  miles.  The  non- 
contiguous lands  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  (Alaska,  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
Hawaii,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  Trust 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  UNITED  STATES,  ITS 
TERRITORIES  AND  INSULAR  POSSESSIONS 


Division  (Capital) 

Sg.  miles 

Pop.  (1940) 

United  States  (Washington) 
Alaska*  (Juneau) 

3,022,387 
586,400 

131,669,275 
»  72,524 

Hawaii  •  (Honolulu) 

6,419 

423,330 

Puerto  Rioo  (San  Juan) 

3,435 

1,869,255 

Guam  (Agana) 

206 

22,290 

Samoa,  American  (Pago  Pago) 
Canal  Zone  •  (Balboa  Heights  ')  . 
Virgin  IB.  (Charlotte  Amalie)  .     . 

76 
553 
133 

12,908 
51,887 
24,889 

Total     . 

3,622,705 

134,265,231 

«  Territory.  »  Census  taken  Oct.  1,  1939.  « Panama  Canal 
Zone  leased  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  perpetuity. 
*  Office  of  the  Governor. 

Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Virgin  Islands) 
comprise  696,721  square  miles. 

The  population  of  continental  United  States 
(Sixteenth  Census)  April,  1940,  was  131,669,275. 
On  July  1,  1947,  the  population  was  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be  143.382,000,  and 
on  Jan.  1,  1950,  it  was  estimated  to  be  (including 
armed  forces  overseas)  150,604,000. 


In  addition  to  the  above  divisions  listed  in  the 
table  the  United  States  also  possesses,  or  claims 
possession  of  the  following  Pacific  Islands:  Baker, 
Rowland,  and  Tarvis  Islands,  fringing  the  equator 
in  mid-Pacific  about  1,000  miles  S.S.W.  from  Hon- 
olulu; Johnston  Island  (q.v.),  Midway  Islands 
(q.v.),  Palmyra  Island  (q.v.),  and  Wake  Island 
(q.v.).  Canton  Island  (q.v.)  and  Enderbury  Island 
are  under  joint  Anglo-American  administration. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  on 
Apr.  2,  1947,  adopted  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
for  the  former  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  (ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  July 
18,  1947)  by  which  the  United  States  of  America 
was  designated  as  the  administering  authority  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (land 
area:  715  sq.  mi.;  population,  July  1,  1947:  50,537; 
seat  of  government:  Guam).  (See  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDS. ) 

See  VITAL  STATISTICS;  POPULATION.  For  aliens, 
see  IMMIGRATION.  For  populations  of  individual 
States,  see  the  separate  State  articles,  as:  ALA- 
BAMA; ARIZONA;  etc. 

Agriculture.     See     AGRICULTURAL     COOPERATION; 

AGRICULTURE;  AGRICULTURE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF.  Chief  crops,  as  CORN;  COTTON;  HAY;  OATS; 
POTATOES;  TOBACCO;  WHEAT;  etc. 

Commerce.  See  BUSINESS  REVIEW;  CUSTOMS,  BU- 
REAU OF;  TRADE,  FOREIGN. 

Communications.  See  COMMUNICATIONS,  ELECTRI- 
CAL; FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION; 
TELEVISION. 

Defense.  See  AVIATION,  MILITARY;  COAST  GUARD, 
U.S.;  DEFENSE,  DEPARTMENT  OF;  MILITARY  PROG- 
RESS; NAVAL  PROGRESS. 

Education.  See  EDUCATION;  EDUCATION,  U.S.  OF- 
FICE OF,  SCHOOLS;  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Finance.  See  PUBLIC  FINANCE;  TAXATION. 

Judiciary.  See  LAW;  SUPREME  COURT. 

Legislature.  See  CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES. 

Manufacturing.  See  BUSINESS  REVIEW. 

Mineral  Production.  See  BUSINESS  REVIEW;  MIN- 
ERALS AND  METALS;  MINES,  BUREAU  OF;  articles  on 
leading  minerals. 

States  and  Territories.  See  ALASKA;  ALABAMA;  etc. 

Transportation.  See  AVIATION,  CIVIL;  MARITIME 
COMMISSION;  MOTOR  VEHICLES;  RAILWAYS;  ROADS 
AND  STREETS;  WATERWAYS. 

Events,  1949.  The  shadow  of  the  Kremlin,  which 
has  grown  steadily  with  the  years,  cast  a  new  and 
terribly  compelling  impression  upon  the  United 
States  during  1949.  At  the  year's  three-quarter 
mark  came  its  most  significant  event,  an  announce- 
ment by  the  President  that  "we  have  evidence  that 
...  an  atomic  explosion  occurred  in  the  U.S.S.R." 
In  the  possession  now  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  of  tne  most  devasting  weapon 
ever  devised  was  symbolized  the  great  conflict  oe- 
tween  Stalinism  and  Western  democracy  that  af- 
fected not  only  the  two  international  Titans  but 
virtually  all  of  the  world's  peoples. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  received  the 
news  with  perturbation  but  not  with  apprehension. 
There  was  almost  a  feeling  of  relief — now  the  wor- 
ries about  whether  Russia  had  the  atomic  bomb 
were  useless.  There  was  no  real  fear  that  a  world 
conflagration  was  imminent.  Furthermore,  people 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  "cold  war"  as  al- 
most a  normal  state,  and  while  the  "cold  war" 
raged  throughout  the  year  it  showed  no  sign  of 
getting  hotter. 

The  United  States  devoted  itself  during  1949  to 
reinforcing  its  policy  of  determent  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism, the  more  so  with  American  cities  and  in- 
dustries  now  vulnerable  to  atomic  attacks  by  Rus- 
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sian  aircraft  and  submarines.  The  gigantic  role  of 
leadership  of  the  West  that  the  United  States  as- 
sumed fully  during  the  year  can  be  gauged  by 
these  facts:  Since  the  war  Washington  has  spent 
$23,000  million  in  foreign  aid;  in  various  ways  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  defense  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  globe  and  one-third  of  its  people. 

Even  before  the  dramatic  Truman  announce- 
ment on  Russia's  atomic  bomb,  the  United  States 
took  an  historic  step.  It  abandoned  its  traditional 
policy  of  neutrality  that  had  encouraged  the  ag- 
gressors of  both  World  Wars.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  ten  Western 
European  nations  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack 
against  one  .  .  .  shall  be  considered  an  armed  at- 
tack against  all."  This  treaty  was  later  implemented 
by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  providing 
for  a  military  assistance  program  for  members  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance.  Another  facet  of  the  war 
against  Stalinism,  the  Truman  Doctrine  to  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey  combat  Communism,  proved 
successful  with  the  virtual  liquidation  of  the  civil 
war  in  Greece.  With  the  Communists  emerging 
victorious  in  China,  the  struggle  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  was  concentrated  on  the 
control  of  Germany. 

The  leadership  of  the  United  States  stemmed  to 
a  large  degree  from  its  economic  might,  which 
made  itself  felt  via  the  Marshall  Plan  that  brought 
European  production  above  prewar  levels.  Yet  the 
vastness  of  the  American  economic  machine  simul- 
taneously created  new  problems.  Western  Europe, 
principally  Britain,  was  afflicted  by  a  growing 
'dollar  gap."  These  nations  needed  American  prod- 
ucts that  were  unobtainable  elsewhere  but  were 
unable  to  earn  here  the  dollars  to  pay  for  them. 
Washington  took  the  lead  in  parleys  and  programs 
designed  to  lead  the  countries  of  the  West  out  of 
this  trade  crisis. 

The  welfare  of  the  American  economy  overshad- 
owed all  domestic  developments  as  well  as  being  of 
vital  concern  to  all  the  world.  Moscow  was  confi- 
dent of  a  American  depression  and  the  collapse  of 
"decadent  democracy/  The  country's  international 
leadership,  its  adequacy  of  defense,  its  internal 
well-being  all  hinged  on  the  continued  good  health 
of  the  United  States  economy. 

In  this  test  of  jobs,  unemployment,  high-gear 
production  and  internal  stability  the  nation  weath- 
ered a  crucial  period  during  the  year,  and  emerged, 
by  and  large,  with  a  sense  of  material  well-being 
and  self-assurance.  A  slump  in  the  first  six  months 
that  bore  with  it  the  ominous  specter  of  dwindling 
jobs  and  income  was  checked.  But  the  people,  es- 
pecially labor,  did  show  concern  over  aspects  of 
individual  security  and  long-term  welfare.  In  the 
final  half  of  the  year  employment,  wages,  produc- 
tion, and  profits  climbed  back  toward  the  heights 
of  the  economists'  charts. 

The  gross  national  product,  the  aggregate  mar- 
ket value  of  goods  and  services,  which  stood  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $270,000  million  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  fell  to  $259,000  million,  still  less  than 
2  percent  below  the  all-time  1948  mark.  National 
income  over  the  year  showed  a  minor  drop  from 
$226.000  million  to  $222,000  million.  Despite  spe- 
cific bad  spots  in  certain  productive  fields  the  eco- 
nomic giants,  such  as  steel,  automobiles,  and  con- 
struction, spearheaded  generally  good  industrial 
conditions.  Total  employment  averaged  around  58,- 
500.000,  again  a  meager  2  percent  under  1948 
peaks.  The  automotive  industry  turned  out  6,250,- 
000  units,  bettering  1948  by  17  percent  and  top- 
ping the  longstanding  1929  mark  by  15  percent. 
The  stock  market  marked  the  twentieth  anniversary 


of  the  1929  crash  with  a  sustained  rise  that  sent 
Wall  Street  offerings  to  a  postwar  peak. 

The  year  brought  its  quota  of  tragedy,  topped 
by  the  greatest  commercial  airplane  disaster  in 
American  history  when  51  passengers  and  4  crew 
members  lost  their  lives  when  their  airliner  collided 
with  a  fighter  craft  at  Washington,  D.C.  Miracu- 
lously, the  Bolivian  pilot  of  the  fighter  plane  sur- 
vived. Another  type  of  accident  occurred  on  the 
hottest  day  of  1949  in  New  York  City  when  a  taxi- 
cab  crashed  into  another  because  it  had  skidded  on 
ice.  The  cab  driver  explained  that  the  ice  had  fallen 
from  a  truck.  There  was  water  everywhere  in  the 
nation  but  not  in  New  York  City.  Dry  weather  and 
excessive  use  dangerously  cut  down  the  city's  re- 
serves. There  were  weekly  water  holidays,  shave- 
less  days,  and  water  only  on  request  in  many  res- 
taurants. 

Americans  also  were  gripped  by  such  things  as 
the  intrepid  but  unsuccessful  attempt  of  17-year- 
old  Shirley  May  France  to  swim  the  English  Chan- 
nel and  the  tragic  failure  of  a  courageous  commu- 
nity effort  in  a  California  town  to  rescue  a  3-year- 
old  girl  from  a  well  into  which  she  had  fallen. 
Above  all,  however,  romance  tugged  at  the  heart- 
strings of  Americans.  An  adult  Dan  Cupid  held 
the  stage.  Alben  W.  Barkley,  72  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  married  Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Hadley,  38,  a  St. 
Louis  widow,  and  became  the  first  Vice  President 
in  United  States  history  to  enter  matrimony  while 
in  office. 

William  O'Dywer,  59,  Mayor  of  New  York,  com- 
bined wooing  with  votes  for  reelection  and  married 
Sloan  Simpson,  33,  just  before  Christmas.  The 
American  people  devoured  breathless  accounts  of 
the  wedding  of  Prince  Aly  Khan  and  Rita  Hay- 
worth,  movie  star,  and  absorbed  with  palpitation 
the  daily  communiques  on  the  coming  of  their  off- 
spring, who  fortunately  arrived  before  the  final 
Christmas  shopping  rush  wore  everybody  com- 
pletely to  a  frazzle. 

Tfce  Presidency.  The  inauguration  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man on  January  20  made  mm  the  Chief  Executive 
in  his  own  right,  an  elected  President,  and  no  long- 
er the  fortuitous  successor  to  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. A  Truman  program  and  a  Truman  Adminis- 
tration took  shape  during  the  year.  On  the  interna- 
tional scene,  faced  with  the  problem  of  Stalinism, 
the  President  steered  the  country  along  new  paths 
of  world  leadership,  from  the  Atlantic  pact  to  the 
promulgation  of  his  famous  Point  4  calling  for  aid 
to  the  world's  underdeveloped  areas. 

With  the  conflict  with  Moscow  so  closely  related 
to  the  nation's  domestic  well-being,  the  President 
at  the  same  time  launched  a  many-sided  program 
that  was  a  continuation  and  widening  of  the  Roo- 
sevelt New  Deal.  He  declared:  "Every  segment  of 
our  economy  and  every  individual  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  our  Government  a  fair  deal."  In  his 
own  terms  the  Truman  foreign  policy  was  this: 
"Our  guiding  star  is  the  principle  of  international 
cooperation.  To  this  concept  we  have  made  a  na- 
tional commitment  as  profound  as  anything  in  his- 
tory." 

Tfie.  Cobinef.  Four  new  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  named  during  the  year,  and  the  Executive 
team,  by  the  end  or  1949,  was  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State — Dean  Acheson. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — John  W.  Snyder. 
Secretary  of  Defense — Louis  Johnson. 
Attorney  General — J.  Howard  McGrath. 
Postmaster  General — Jesse  M.  Donaldson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— Charles  F.  Brannan. 
Secretary  of  Commerce— Charles  Sawyer. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior— Oscar  L.  Chapman. 
Secretary  of  Labor — Maurice  J.  Tobin. 

Early  in  the  year  Dean  Acheson,  who  had  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  1941  and  Under 
Secretary  from  1945  to  1947  took  over  the  reins  of 
foreign  policy  from  General  George  C.  Marshall 
wartime  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  one  of  the  chief 
architects  of  Allied  victory,  who  had  been  Secre- 
tary for  two  years.  James  E.  Webb,  Director  of  the 
Budget  since  July,  1946,  was  named  the  new  Un- 
der Secretary.  In  March  James  Forrestal,  first  to 
hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  and  last 
holdover  from  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet,  resigned  and 
was  replaced  by  Louis  Johnson,  who  had  served  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  before  the  war.  Tom  C. 
Clark,  the  Attorney  General,  was  elevated  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  To  fill  the  post  the  President 
named  Senator  J.  Howard  McGrath  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  also  headed  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  its  1948  victories.  J.  A.  Krug  resigned 
and  Under  Secretary  Oscar  L.  Chapman  took  over 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Other  Appointments.  The  Truman  Administration 
continued  the  policy  of  naming  women  to  high  of- 
fice. Georgia  Neese  Clark  was  appointed  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Perle  Mesta  was  named 
Minister  to  Luxembourg;  Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson 
was  one  of  the  first  women  in  American  history  to 
fill  a  top  diplomatic  post  when  she  was  named  Am- 
bassador to  Denmark.  In  his  fourth  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  court,  to  succeed  the  late  Justice  Wi- 
ley Rutledge,  Mr.  Truman  named  Sherman  Minton, 
an  ardent  New  Deal  former  Senator. 

In  appointments  just  below  Cabinet  rank  there 
were  Gordon  Gray  succeeding  Kenneth  C.  Royall 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Francis  P.  Matthews 
succeeding  John  L.  Sullivan^  as  Navy  Secretary. 
Clark  Clifford,  the  President's  speech-maker  and 
a  key  member  of  the  Truman  "Kitchen  Cabinet," 
went  into  private  business. 

White  House.  Although  elected  to  the  White 
House  President  Truman  spent  no  time  there  dur- 
ing 1949.  The  149-year-old  mansion  was  in  bad 
shape.  Ceilings  were  sagging,  stairways  cracking, 
the  plumbing  was  obsolete  and  the  whole  building 
was  full  of  structural  hazards  with  many  danger 
points.  Congress  weighed  retention  of  the  building 
as  the  Presidential  dwelling  and  finally  decided  to 
reconstruct  and  renovate  the  historic  Washington, 
D.C.,  mansion. 

Capitol.  Like  President  Truman  living  in  Blair 
House,  Congress  also  "camped  out."  While  a  $5 
million  repair  job  was  being  done  to  the  roofs  and 
other  parts  of  the  Capitol  the  House  met  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  room,  a  huge  room 
spacious  enough  to  hold  the  435  Representatives, 
but  the  Senate  really  cramped  itself  in  sessions  in 
the  chamber  occupied  by  the  upper  body  until 
1860  (when  there  were  only  66  members)  and 
then  by  the  Supreme  Court  until  1935. 

Congress.  The  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress remained  in  session  for  290  days,  making  it 
the  longest  peacetime  session  since  the  292-day 
session  in  1921-22,  although  under  the  366  days 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  of  1940-41.  There 
were  five  changes  in  the  Senate's  membership—- 
two  deaths  and  three  resignations.  The  Democratic 
margin,  54-42  as  the  year  began,  fell  to  52-44. 
There  were  five  deaths  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  Democratic  edge  of  263  to  171  ended 
at  261-171  with  two  vacancies.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved 1,017  of  2,765  bills  offered;  the  House 
adopted  1,070  of  6,532  measures  tossed  into  the 
hopper.  A  record  peacetime  total  of  $42,300  mil- 


lion in  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations 
was  voted. 

President  Truman  sought  to  attain  the  fullest  co- 
operation from  a  Congress  in  which  his  party  was 
in  control,  especially  after  his  effective  vote-getting 
denunciations  of  the  "do-nothing"  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. He  held  regular  weekly  conferences  with 
Congressional  Democratic  leaders,  assaying  the  fate 
of  legislation  and  shaping  prospective  measures. 
The  Administration  haa  signal  success  with  its  for- 
eign measures.  On  the  domestic  side,  however,  Sen- 
ate and  House  coalitions  of  Southern  and  conserva- 
tive Democrats  combined  with  Republican  minori- 
ties to  block  Fair  Deal  legislation.  Only  a  long- 
range  public  housing  bill,  of  the  major  Administra- 
tion proposals,  got  by  this  blockade. 

Chief  among  the  series  of  blows  suffered  by  the 
Administration  were  the  failure  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  rejection  of  the  new  Brannan  plan 
substituting  for  the  existing  system  of  farm  price 
supports.  Congress  talked  a  great  deal  about  econ- 
omy, but  failed  to  act  either  to  increase  Federal 
revenues  or  pare  expenditures,  with  the  result  that 
the  budget  was  not  balanced.  This  feelinff  of  the 
need  to  show  economy,  coupled  with  a  reluctance 
to  launch  new  programs  ana  projects  during  times 
of  economic  uncertainty,  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  domestic  setbacks  incurred  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Furthermore,  part  of  the  Democratic  majority 
was  made  up  of  Southerners,  elected  independently 
of  the  Administration  and  at  odds  with  all  its  ob- 
jectives. In  fact,  during  the  year  Senator  John 
Bricker,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  called  for  a  formal 
coalition  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Southern 
Democrats.  The  Republicans,  of  course,  followed 
the  course  traditional  to  the  legislative  Opposition. 

A  number  of  Democratic  planks  were  effectuat- 
ed: an  extended  rent  control  program,  an  expanded 
public  power  program,  Federal  construction  of  ur- 
gently needed  storage  facilities  for  farm  crops  and 
several  other  agricultural  measures.  Others  moved 
toward  likely  enactment  in  1950,  such  as  widened 
social  security,  repeal  of  the  oleomargarine  tax, 
housing  for  the  middle-income  group  and  liberal- 
ized admission  of  displaced  persons. 

President  Truman,  having  majorities  in  both 
chambers,  carefully  refrained  from  blanket  broad- 
sides at  the  Eighty-first  Congress;  he  expressed 
from  time  to  time  satisfaction  with  its  achievements 
and  confidence  in  its  cooperation.  Furthermore, 
there  were  future  political  campaigns  in  the  offing, 
as  the  President  indicated  with  tne  words:  "We 
will  win  with  that  (Fair  Deal)  program  in^!950 
and  we  will  win  with  that  program  in  1952."  The 
Eighty-first  Congress  was  liaiTed  by  Democratic 
National  Chairman  Boyle  this  way: 

"The  Eighty-first  Congress  has  compiled  a  great 
record  of  achievement.  Its  action  on  the  President's 
program  on  foreign  policy  has  shown  its  ability  to 
rise  above  partisanship.  ...  On  domestic  issues  its 
actions  .  .  .  show  marked  improvement  over  the 
Eightieth  Congress." 

But  the  Republicans,  citing  the  results  on  labor, 
civil  rights,  and  farm  issues,  viewed  it  differently, 
in  the  words  of  G.O.P.  National  Chairman  Gabriel- 
son: 

"The  record  of  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  ...  is  a  far  less  impressive  record  than 
that  established  by  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  in  the 
recent  World  Series.  The  Dodgers  at  least  knew 
what  they  wanted  to  do.  ...  It  is  obvious  .  .  . 
that  the  nation  will  have  to  wait  until  we  elect  a 
Republican  Congress  next  year  for  realistic  and 
constructive  legislation,  .  ,  / 
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Ugfefof  Jon  Enacted.  Records  of  the  debate  filled 
15,386  pages  of  The  Congressional  Record  (with 
1,800  words  on  an  average  page)  and  "extensions 
of  remarks"  took  up  6,987  pages  more  in  the  Rec- 
ord's Appendix.  Out  of  all  this  there  emerged  the 
following  major  legislation: 

Ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  by  the 

Senate* 

Appropriations  for  foreign  military  aid. 
Extension  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Renewal  of  reciprocal  trade  treaty  authority. 
Ratification  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 

ment 

Executive  reorganization  authority. 
Strengthening  of  military  unification. 
Authorization  of  a  58-group  Air  Force. 
Increases  in  pay  for  most  government  employes 

and  military  personnel. 
Long  range  public  housing  and  slum  clearance 

program. 

Extension  of  rent  control. 
Increase  in  minimum  wage. 
Government  crop  storage  authority. 
Modification  of  farm  price  supports. 
Loans  to  provide  rural  telephone  service. 
Expansion  of  public  power. 
Hospital  aid  expansion. 


uff.  Congress  at  the  same  time  reject- 
ed, did  not  act  on,  put  off  or  left  in  an  incompleted 
state  the  following  major  matters: 

Repeal  of  the  Taft  Hartley  Labor  Relations  Act 

Brannan  farm  program 

Truman  Point  4  for  aid  to  world  backward  areas 

National  health  insurance 

Creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Welfare 

Universal  Military  Training 

Federal  aid  to  education 

Civil  rights  legislation 

Liberalization  of  the  entry  of  displaced  persons 

Social  security  liberalization 

Basing  point  legislation 

Repeal  of  the  oleo  tax 

New  river  valley  development  programs 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 

One  thing  was  certain  —  the  year  produced  a 
cavalcade  of  members  of  Congress  seeing  the  world 
and  vice  versa.  The  junkets,  to  investigate  some- 
thing somewhere  abroad,  include  government  pay- 
ment of  transportation  and  from  $10  to  $20  a  day 
for  living  expenses.  About  a  fifth  of  Congress  was 
on  junkets  —  studying  such  things  as  effects  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid,  housing  abroad,  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  canal  problems 
in  Alaska,  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 

Representative  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  New  Jersey 
Republican,  who  had  headed  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  earned  a  reputation 
for  skirting  traditional  concepts  of  justice  by  in- 
nuendo and  hearsay  traveled  from  Washington  to 
a  Federal  penitentiary.  He  pleaded  nolle  contend- 
ere  to  charges  of  defrauding  the  United  States 
government  by  padding  his  office  payroll  and  tak- 
ing salary  kickbacks.  The  judge  rejected  his  plea 
for  leniency  with  the  comment  that  as  an  investi- 
gator into  un-Americanism  he  should  have  been  an 
example  of  "upright  dealirig  and  true  American- 
ism." 

The  magic  name  of  Roosevelt  came  back  on  the 
political  scene  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.,  34, 
third  of  the  late  President's  four  sons,  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  New  York's 
Twentieth  Congressional  District 

One  of  the  most  historic  steps 


in  the  history  of  the  nation,  not  merely  in  its  for- 
eign policy,  was  taken  by  the  Senate  on  July  21. 
The  act  was  the  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  without  reservations  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  82  to  13.  The  pact,  a  20-year  defensive  accord 
with  Canada  and  10  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
was  the  most  important  single  event  of  the  Congres- 
sional session  because  it  served  notice  to  Moscow 
or  to  any  other  aggressor  that  the  United  States 
was  dropping  its  traditional  neutrality. 

The  objective  of  the  pact  was  denned  by  Presi- 
dent Truman:  "If  we  can  make  it  sufficiently  clear 
in  advance  that  any  armed  attack  affecting  our 
national  security  would  be  met  with  overwhelming 
force,  the  armed  attack  might  never  occur."  The 
pact  says  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more 
of  its  members  J'shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all"  and  commits  each  member  to 
take  forthwith  "such  action  as  it  deems  necessary" 
to  restore  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

The  three  weeks  of  debate  in  the  Senate  were 
concentrated  on  this  point:  Whether  the  pact  de- 
prived Congress  of  its  constitutional  authority  to 
declare  war.  Foreign  policy  leaders,  Chairman  Tom 
Connally  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Tex- 
as Democrat,  and  the  Republican  spokesman,  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  stated  that  the  pact 
did  not  deprive  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
rights. 

Military  Assistance  Program.  Ratification  of  the  pact 
was  followed  by  a  request  from  the  President  ask- 
ing $1,450  million  for  rearming  Western  Europe. 
He  said:  "Increased  assurances  against  the  danger 
of  aggression  are  needed  to  support  our  interna- 
tional economic  program  and  in  particular  the  Eu- 
ropean Recovery  Program,  which  are  so  vital  to 
the  building  of  a  stable  world."  The  Military  As- 
sistance Program  (MAP)  for  Atlantic  pact  allies 
ran  into  strong  opposition.  The  Administration  was 
overridden  and  heavy  slashes  were  imposed  for  the 
pact  allies  and  along  the  line.  Foreign  aid  finally 
emerged  under  the  title  of  the  "Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949."  It  authorized  $1,000  mil- 
lion for  the  pact  allies  and  $314  million  of  arms  aid 
for  other  nations,  such  as  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Korea,  and  Iran,  and  token  aid  funds  for 
China. 

Reciprocal  Trade.  World  trade  during  the  year  was 
dominated  by  the  fact  of  American  exports  running 
far  ahead  or  American  imports.  This  in  turn  has 
been  a  prime  factor  in  intensifying  Europe's  dollar 
shortage.  Foreign  nations  were  beset  by  the  prob- 
lem of  being  unable  to  sell  enough  to  the  United 
States  to  earn  dollars  to  pay  for  American  goods. 

Enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1949  was  an  important  step  in 
helping  foreign  nations  narrow  the  "dollar  gap." 
Under  the  measure  the  President  was  authorized 
to  cut  tariffs  as  much  as  50  percent  below  1945 
rates  in  return  for  commensurate  tariff  concessions 
by  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  no  action  was 
taken  on  the  President's  request  for  approval  of 
the  charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organization 
(ITO). 

Marshall  Plan.  President  Truman  had  laid  down 
three  keystones  for  United  States  foreign  policy: 
The  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area;  military 
advice  and  equipment  to  nations  in  this  pact;  and 
"we  must  keep  our  full  weight  behind  tne  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program."  The  Marshall  Plan  was 
generally  credited  with  giving  Western  European 
production  a  substantial  boost  and  having  brought 
about  a  large  measure  of  political  stability.  But,  as 
Congress  weighed  funds  for  a  second  year  of  ERP, 
the  outlook  was  clouded  by  a  "dollar"  crisis  in  Brit- 
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ain  and  a  gathering  drive  by  the  legislators  to  cut 
expenditures.  The  measure  enacted  met  the  Ad- 
ministration's desires.  A  series  of  amendments  to 
the  measure  cutting  appropriations  or  proposing 
changes  in  policies  of  Marshall  Plan  countries  was 
rejected.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
was  extended  to  June  30,  1050,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's estimate  of  the  amount  needed,  $5,430 
million,  was  authorized. 

Aid  fo  Backward  Areas.  The  most  striking  proposal 
in  President  Truman's  approach  to  the  struggle 
against  Communism  was  the  call  for  a  "bold  new 
program,"  a  global  Fair  Deal.  The  President  point- 
ed out  that  underdeveloped  areas  needed  technical 
and  financial  assistance  that  would  help  them  im- 
prove their  own  living  conditions.  He  said  that  such 
development  would  aid  in  eliminating  the  econom- 
ic causes  of  war,  create  new  markets  for  Marshall 
Plan  countries  and  help  this  country  to  get  needed 
raw  materials  and  promote  freer  world  trade.  Pres- 
ident Truman  asked  the  appropriation  of  $45  mil- 
lion for  technical  aid  in  the  1950  fiscal  year  and 
authorization  for  experimental  guarantees  of  pri- 
vate investments  in  those  areas  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  but  further  action  was  put  off. 

Displaced  Persons.  The  House  adopted  a  measure 
raising  the  number  of  displaced  refugees  eligible 
for  admission  to  this  country  from  205,000  in  two 
years  to  339,000  in  three  years.  Allegedly  discrim- 
inatory provisions  against  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Iron 
Curtain  refugees  were  eliminated.  In  the  Senate 
the  opposition  of  Senator  Pat  McCarran,  Nevada 
Democrat,  chairman  of  the  controlling  committee, 
blocked  Senate  action  during  the  session. 

Defense,  legis/afion.  The  most  important  measure 
on  national  defense  was,  of  course,  United  States 
adherence  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Directly 
affecting  the  nation's  ability  to  defend  itself, 
however,  was  the  conversion  of  the  National  Mil- 
itary Establishment  by  Congress  into  a  new  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  chief  provisions  of  the 
measure  gave  the  Secretary  of  Defense  specific  "di- 
rection, authority  and  control"  over  the  three 
armed  services  instead  of  the  "general"  powers 
conferred  in  the  1947  act  on  unification,  and  set  up 
a  chairman  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
measure  was  designed  not  only  to  bring  about  sav- 
ings in  military  expenditures  out  to  achieve  actual 
unification  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  new  law  made  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
"top  man"  in  the  military  hierarchy  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  he  was  before.  He  was  given  a  Deputy 
Secretary  (title  changed  from  Under  Secretary), 
who  was  superior  to  the  service  secretaries;  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  (these  positions  did  not  pre- 
viously exist);  and  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  were  down-graded 
to  military  departments  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  (formerly  called  the  "National  Military 
Establishment")  now  an  executive  department 

Moreover,  the  Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  who  were  formerly  members  of  the  high- 
ly important  advisory  National  Security  Council, 
which  is  instrumental  in  the  coordination  of  mil- 
itary and  foreign  policy,  were  now  excluded  from 
this  body;  the  Secretary  of  Defense  speaks  for  them 
all. 

Sea  v».  Air.  New  Defense  Secretary  Johnson  car- 
ried out  his  concept  of  unification  with  a  firm  hand. 
Economies  were  imposed.  Personnel  was  slashed 
heavily.  In  one  of  his  most  decisive  steps  he  called 
a  halt  to  all  work  on  the  $188  million  super-aircraft 
carrier,  the  U.S.S.  United  States.  The  decision 
meant  the  Air  Force's  concept  of  strategic  warfare 


had  triumphed  over  the  Navy's.  This,  however,  was 
merely  one  of  the  factors  that  kindled  in  the  fall  the 
long-smouldering  controversy  between  the  Navy 
ana  the  Air  Force. 

At  the  root  of  the  issue,  which  Congress  investi- 
gated, was  the  nation's  defensive  strategy  against 
a  potential  aggressor,  presumably  Russia.  The  dis- 
pute was  specifically  on  the  new  B-36,  but  Con- 
gress even  earlier  had  trimmed  Army  and  Navy 
funds  to  build  up  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force 
maintained  that  the  B-36  was  the  country's  pri- 
mary strategic  weapon,  big  enough  to  deliver  the 
atomic  bomb  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Navy, 
long  used  to  being  the  country's  "first  line  of  de- 
fense" belittled  the  B-36  and  held  carriers  could 
deliver  the  bomb  better. 

The  Congressional  hearings,  after  32  witnesses, 
appeared  to  leave  the  Air  Force  in  the  saddle  more 
firmly  than  ever.  With  the  cease-fire  in  the  "Battle 
of  the  Pentagon"  came  resignations  from  Navy  per- 
sonnel, topped  by  that  of  Admiral  Louis  E.  Den- 
field,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Congress  ap- 
proved an  initial  appropriation  of  $75  million  for 
the  building  of  a  3,000-mile  test  range  for  push- 
button war  and  was  told  to  look  ahead  to  intercon- 
tinental guided  missiles.  Construction  of  a  $161 
million  radar  warning  system  also  was  authorized. 

The  House  approved  a  bill  slightly  liberalizing 
veterans'  pensions.  The  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  G.A.R.,  held  their  eighty-third  and  last  en- 
campment, with  only  six  present.  Personnel  in  the 
armed  forces  got  pay  raises  ranging  from  $5  for 
recruits  of  five  months  to  $300  for  generals  with 
30  years  of  service.  The  Veterans  Administration 
made  ready  to  distribute  GI  insurance  dividends  to 
16  million  servicemen  and  women. 

Social  Legislation.  The  preponderance  of  the  do- 
mestic measures  embodied  in  the  Truman  Fair 
Deal  consisted  of  social  measures  of  various  kinds 
— aid  to  education,  health  insurance,  expansion  of 
social  security,  housing — many  of  which  called  for 
the  outlay  of  large  sums  in  the  future.  The  return 
to  deficit  financing  after  two  years  of  a  balanced 
budget,  made  Congress  leery  of  these  measures. 
Furthermore,  the  year  saw  the  emergence  of  a 
working,  if  informal,  coalition  of  Southern  Demo- 
crats with  the  Republican  minority  that  effectively 
blocked  the  measures. 

Civil  Rights.  The  President  wanted  Congress  to 
outlaw  lynching,  poll  taxes,  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  racial  segregation  in  the  military 
services.  As  a  start,  his  lieutenants  moved  to  curb 
the  Southern  Senators'  power  to  filibuster  civil 
rights  legislation  to  death.  The  fight  centered  on  a 
move  to  change  the  parliamentary  rules  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  cut  off  debate,  but  the  Southerners,  for  three 
weeks  in  February  and  March,  filibustered  the 
move  to  end  filibusters.  They  were  victorious,  and 
civil  rights  was  a  dead  issue  in  the  Senate.  The  is- 
sue was  clouded  partially  by  the  votes  of  some  Sen- 
ators who  favored  civil  rights  legislation,  but  who 
also  favored  retention  of  the  right  of  unlimited  de- 
bate that  made  the  body  unique  among  parlia- 
ments. 

In  the  House,  however,  the  Administration  did 
score  some  gains.  House  rules  were  modified  to  al- 
low bills  to  be  taken  up  for  floor  consideration  with 
prior  approval  by  the  Rules  Committee,  which  had 
gradually  acquired  virtually  dictatorial  power  and 
could,  and  had,  in  the  past,  blocked  many  Admin- 
istration moves.  For  the  fifth  time  in  the  last  seven 
years  the  House  approved,  273-116,  a  bill  outlaw- 
ing the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections. 

Housing  and  ftenf.  The  enactment  of  a  national 
housing  program  was  the  principal  Fair  Deal  do- 
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mestic  measure  to  reach  the  statute  books  in  1949. 
The  "real  estate  lobby"  fought  it  bitterly.  Backing 
it  were  the  labor  unions,  veterans  organizations  and 
civic  and  social  groups.  In  the  background  was  the 
housing  picture  in  1949,  2.5  million  married  cou- 
ples living  with  other  families,  about  6  million 
dwellings  under  minimum  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, the  slight  dent  made  by  private  construction 
in  needed  low-rental  housing  units. 

Principal  provisions  of  the  measure  called  for  the 
building  of  810,000  public  housing  units  over  the 
next  six  years  with  Federal  assistance,  a  five-year 
Federal-local  slum  clearance  program,  a  four-year 
program  to  improve  rural  housing.  The  Administra- 
tion, through  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
moved  against  one  form  of  discrimination,  by  bar- 
ring FHA  aid  for  housing  covered  by  restrictive 
covenants.  During  the  year  some  $19,250  million 
was  spent  on  all  types  or  construction,  breaking  the 
all-time  24  year  record  of  $17,700  million  in  1925. 
Work  was  started  on  more  than  a  million  dwelling 
units. 

The  extension  of  rent  control  through  June  30, 
1950,  was  substantially  stronger  than  the  Repub- 
lican measures  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The 
measure  knocked  out  the  1947  provision  for  15  per- 
cent "voluntary"  increases  and  gave  the  Housing 
Expediter,  administering  it,  more  stringent  enforce- 
ment powers.  There  was  added  one  loophole  al- 
lowing State  governing  bodies  to  remove  Federal 
control  and  allowing  municipalities,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Governor,  to  do  likewise.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  however,  the  trend  in  rents  continued 
to  edge  upwards. 

Aid  to  education.  Federal  financial  aid  to  State 
education  had  been  favored  for  years  by  educators 
and  civic  groups,  but  bills  for  this  purpose  never 
ran  full  course  in  Congress.  Finally,  in  May  of 
1949,  the  Senate  adopted  a  bill  authorizing  $300 
million  in  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  leaving  it 
to  the  States  to  determine  spending  of  the  funds. 
The  House  version,  by  Representative  Graham  A. 
Harden,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  differed 
from  the  Senate  version  by  limiting  the  funds  to 
"public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  "  This 
was  denounced  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  discrim- 
inatory to  parochial  schools  and  touched  off  the 
age-old  argument  of  the  division  of  church  and 
state.  The  controversy  was  pointed  up  by  an  acri- 
monious exchange  between  Cardinal  Spellman  of 
New  York  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  the 
spate  of  bickering  that  ensued  no  action  was  taken 
by  Congress. 

Health  Insurance.  Hearings  were  held  by  Congres- 
sional committees  on  the  Administration's  health 
program,  but  bitter  opposition  to  it  from  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  other  quarters  barred 
any  legislative  action.  The  Administration  program 
provided  for  compulsory  national  health  insurance 
as  part  of  the  social  security  system.  It  would  be 
financed  by  payroll  taxes  of  up  to  1%  percent  on 
employees  and  employers.  It  would  provide  com- 
plete medical  care  for  at  least  85  million  wage 
earners  and  dependents.  The  A.M. A.  concentrated 
its  attack  on  the  program  as  "socialized  medicine" 
and  offered  its  own  voluntary  program.  Congress 
renewed  and  increased  aid  to  States  and  localities 
for  hospital  construction  in  areas  where  it  was 
most  needed. 

Social  Security.  The  House  of  Representatives  en- 
acted a  201-page  bill  making  the  first  major  over- 
haul of  the  old-age  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  measure  also  extended  coverage  to  1 1  mil- 
Hon  persons  not  included  in  the  35  million  covered 
by  the  act,  increased  benefits  an  average  of  70  per- 


cent, and  increased  the  levy  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

labor  UgiWaff'on.  The  President's  recommendation 
was  for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  rein- 
statement of  die  Wagner  Act  of  1935  with  "certain 
improvements."  Both  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees backed  the  Administration  measure.  But  the 
House  declined  to  go  along  and,  after  preliminary 
adoption  of  a  Republican-Southern  Democrat  alter- 
native, decided  to  recommit  the  whole  matter  to 
committee  for  further  study.  The  Senate,  after  al- 
most a  month  of  debate,  retained  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  adding  to  it  modifications  espoused  by  Senator 
Taft. 

The  minimum  wage  law,  which  set  a  wage  floor 
of  40  cents  an  hour  and  covered  about  22  million 
persons,  was  changed  to  increase  the  minimum  to 
75  cents  an  hour.  Coverage  under  the  act  also  was 
extended  to  an  additional  5  million  workers.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  measure  would  increase  the  pay 
of  some  1,300,000  persons  earning  hourly  pay  un- 
der the  new  minimum. 

Form  lagfo/ofion.  The  Administration's  aim  to  so- 
lidify farmers  and  workers  into  a  cohesive  political 
force  was  attempted  chiefly  through  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan.  The 
existing  law  set  a  "parity  price"  based  on  1909-14 
farm  income.  It  supported  many  commodities  at 
90  percent  of  that  price  through  government  loans 
on  or  purchases  of  crops.  High  support  prices,  fa- 
vored oy  farmers,  keep  consumer  prices  high.  In  a 
complex  new  approach  the  Brannan  plan  sought 
to  keep  farm  income  high  and  food  prices  down. 

The  formula  would  have  revised  the  parity  fig- 
ure, basing  it  on  current  farm  income,  thus  raising 
support  levels.  On  non-perishable  commodities — 
such  as  wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco — price  supports 
would  be  maintained.  Perishable  commodities — 
such  as  meat,  milk,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables — 
would  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  natural  market  lev- 
els, but  the  government  would  pay  farmers  the 
difference  between  natural  and  support"  levels. 
The  Administration  sought  a  two-year  "trial  run" 
of  the  Brannan  plan  for  three  commodities,  but  this 
was  rejected  by  Congress.  Instead  there  was  enact- 
ed a  continuation  that  amounted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  price  supports  for  basic  commodities  at 
their  existing  high  levels. 

The  Senate  ratified  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  allocating  wheat  supplies  and  produc- 
tion and  determining  prices  on  a  global  scale.  Both 
chambers  also  adopted  many  measures  designed 
to  aid  the  agricultural  segment  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding, principally,  provision  for  greater  crop  stor- 
age facilities.  The  House  voted  anew  to  repeal  the 
taxes  on  oleomargarine  levied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  63  years,  but  the  Senate,  under  threat 
of  filibuster  from  dairy  legislators,  left  the  issue 
hanging  for  the  session. 

FficoJ  Initiation.  The  Administration  and  Con- 
cress,  in  the  struggles  with  the  Federal  Budget,  a 
financial  statement  of  income  and  outgo  of  proba- 
bly the  largest  fiscal  operation  in  the  world,  were 
beset  by  a  growing  deficit.  In  Congress  this  concern 
resulted  in  much  lip  service  to  economy  that  was 
not  translated  in  action  when  it  came  to  appropria- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  President,  in  his  mid-year 
economic  report,  told  Congress  that  while  he  too 
was  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et and  cutting  down  the  national  debt,  'we  cannot 
expect  to  achieve  a  budget  surplus  in  a  declining 
national  economy." 

The  President  took  the  stand  that  deficiencies  in 
purchasing  power,  in  housing  and  the  various  so- 
cial fields  "would  be  far  more  serious  than  a  tern* 
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porary  deficit  in  the  Federal  Budget."  Furthermore, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  high  levels  of  outlay 
stemmed  largely  from  the  extraordinary  costs  of 
national  defense  and  international  activities  that 
were  of  "such  paramount  importance  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  slash  them  at  this  time."  The 
budget  proposed  by  the  Chief  Executive  for  the  fis- 
cal year  that  began  on  July  1  called  for  the  greatest 
peacetime  expenditures  in  the  nation's  history.  It 
contemplated  receipts  of  almost  one-fifth  of  the  na- 
tional income  via  existing  taxes  and  asked  for 
$4,000  million  in  new  taxes  to  avert  a  deficit. 

The  budget  estimates  were  for  revenues  of  $41,- 
000  million;  expenditures  of  $41,900  million.  The 
size  of  the  "security  budget,"  including  record 
peacetime  expenditures  for  national  defense  and 
reflecting  concern  over  Russia  and  the  troubled 
state  of  the  world,  was  put  at  $21,000  million,  or 
50  percent  of  the  total.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
revised  Budget  Bureau  estimates  placed  revenues 
at  $38,000  million,  expenditures  at  $43,500  million 
and  the  deficit  swollen  to  $5,500  million. 

The  bureau  said  "the  decline  of  7  percent  in  es- 
timated receipts  arises  from  the  moderate  drop  in 
prices,  money  incomes  and  corporate  profits."  Sav- 
ings were  brought  about  by  Congressional  failure 
to  authorize  Universal  Military  Training  and  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  cuts  in  funds  for  the  Eu- 
ropean Recovery  Program  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Congress  took  no  action  on  taxes. 

Government  Structure.  The  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch,  headed  by  former 
President  Hoover,  submitted  19  reports  recom- 
mending administrative  reorganizations  and  re- 
forms. Many  of  the  recommendations,  numbering 
277  in  all,  were  embodied  in  Presidential  proposals 
to  Congress.  Among  those  passed  was  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  Department  A  new  General  Serv- 
ices Agency,  empowered  to  make  all  civilian  pur- 
chases, was  established.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense was  overhauled.  The  Labor  Department  was 
strengthened.  Congress  rejected  a  plan  to  establish 
a  new  Department  of  Welfare.  But  it  did  enact  the 
key  measure  allowing  the  President  to  reorganize 
the  Executive  wherever  he  saw  fit  unless  Congress 
objected. 

The  President's  salary  was  increased  from  $75,- 
000  to  $100,000  a  year.  The  salaries  of  Cabinet 
members  were  lifted  from  $15,000  to  $22,500,  and 
other  high  Federal  officials  also  received  increases. 
The  rank-and-file  Federal  employes  also  gained  a 
boost  in  salary,  of  varying  amounts. 

Five  Percenfert .  The  most  spectacular  Congression- 
al investigation  involved  persons  in  Washington 
who,  in  return  for  a  percentage,  helped  business 
men  get  government  contracts  and  otherwise  deal 
with  the  government.  Allegations  behind  the  in- 
quiry were  that  the  "five  percenters"  used  influence 
in  high  places  in  obtaining  contracts.  The  testimony 
involved  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan,  the  Presi- 
dent's Military  Aide.  The  confused  testimony 
linked  him  with  gifts  of  deep  freezers  and  various 
manifestations  of  "influence'  in  behalf  of  friends. 
The  General  testified  he  had  sometimes  helped 
friends  but  had  never  acted  improperly.  The  con- 
sensus appeared  to  be  that  no  corruption  but  bad 
taste  should  be  the  finding  as  the  inquiry  blew 
over.  The  House  also  moved  to  investigate  lobbies, 
of  which  there  were  some  2,000  in  Washington. 

Communism.  The  Communists  were  being  op- 
posed by  Americans  on  many  fronts  of  national  lire 
ranging  from  legal  activity  to  indirect  harassment 
and  social  ostracism.  The  feeling  against  not  only 
out-and-out  Marxists  but  partyiiners  and  fellow 
travelers  anti  sympathizers  rode  the  crest  of  nation- 


al emotion.  This  attitude  was  built  up  not  only  by 
events  abroad  but  by  a  number  of  dramatic  court 
cases  at  home. 

In  January  twelve  leaders  of  the  Communist  par- 
ty in  the  United  States  were  placed  on  trial.  Wil- 
liam Z.  Foster,  party  chairman,  was  subsequently 
separated  because  of  a  heart  ailment.  The  eleven 
others,  most  of  the  party's  Politburo,  were  charged 
with  conspiring  to  advocate  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence.  The  trial  ran  almost 
the  whole  year,  as  the  defendants  and  their  counsel 
wrangled  with  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  abused 
the  judicial  process  and  generally  pursued  what  the 
judge  called  "tactics  of  obstructionism."  The  gov- 
ernment presented  its  case  with  dispatch  and  took 
the  defendants  by  surprise  by  unveiling  three 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  who 
served  as  party  functionaries  up  to  the  time  they 
took  the  stand. 

The  government's  case  came  down  to  this:  The 
party  was  a  conspiratorial  secret  body  operating 
under  orders  from  Moscow,  the  party  taugnt  force 
and  violence  were  necessary  steps  to  social  revolu- 
tion; the  party  prepared  actively  for  future  revolu- 
tion, preferably  during  war  or  depression,  by  "colo- 
nizing" key  industries  and  conducting  "leadership" 
schools  to  teach  revolutionary  techniques  patterned 
after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

The  defense  case  amounted  to  this:  The  Com- 
munist party  is  a  bona  fide  political  organization, 
not  a  conspiracy,  and  does  not  advocate  violent 
overthrow;  oy  revolution  the  party  means  social  up- 
heaval, not  force;  the  defendants  were  being  tried 
for  their  "ideas,"  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin, 
and  this  violated  traditional  American  rights. 

The  case  was  one  of  the  longest  criminal  trials 
in  American  history — just  4  days  short  of  9  months. 
Altogether  the  prosecution  called  15  witnesses,  the 
defense  35  (including  6  of  the  defendants ) .  Their 
testimony  filled  nearly  20,000  typed  pages.  There 
were  frequent  outbursts  of  bitter  dispute,  mainly 
between  defense  lawyers  and  the  judge.  The  judge 
said  the  defense  counsel  were  "flagrantly  contemp- 
tuous" and  were  trying  "to  wear  me  down."  He 
sent  5  defendants  to  jail  for  contempt. 

The  11  were  found  guilty.  Ten  received  5  years 
in  jail  and  a  $10,000  fine-  the  llth  got  only  3  years 
because  of  his  war  recora,  which  included  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  in  World  War  II.  The 
finding  handed  down  by  the  jury  foreman,  a  Negro 
housewife,  marked  merely  another  milestone  in  the 
case.  The  big  question  was  whether  the  Smith  Act, 
under  which  the  defendants  were  convicted,  vio- 
lated the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  bars  any  law  "abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press."  This  remained  the  crucial 
issue  and  only  the  Supreme  Court,  when  the  case 
came  before  it,  would  eventually  decide. 

Early  in  the  year  there  was  another  manifesta- 
tion of  United  States-Russian  strife,  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in  New  York.  Men  and  women,  Com- 
munists and  left-wingers  from  a  score  of  countries 
staged  a  "Conference  for  World  Peace,"  in  which 
the  United  States  was  accused  of  war-mongering 
while  Russia  generally  was  extolled.  Outside  pick- 
ets demonstrated  and  police  were  on  guard.  Still 
another  problem  with  international  complications 
was  the  unsuccessful  United  States  effort  to  extra- 
dite from  Britain  Gerhart  Eisler,  so-called  "No.  1 
Communist  agent  in  America,"  who  jumped  bail 
while  facing  trial  here. 

Spto .  President  Truman  at  one  of  his  press  con- 
ferences took  the  view  that  the  country  was  ex- 
periencing a  wave  of  hysteria  engendered  by  the 
spy"  trials  during  the  year  and  that  the  hysteria 
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eventually  would  die  out.  Nevertheless,  the  theme 
of  espionage  was  prominent  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  newspapers,  crowding  off  the  frothier,  more 
titillating  headlines  that  were  the  more  usual  fare. 

The  Alger  Hiss  case  carried  the  "spy"  theme 
through  the  year.  On  May  31  the  former  high  State 
Department  official  went  on  trial  for  perjury.  It 
was  charged  he  had  lied  in  denying  before  a  grand 
jury  that  he  had  given  restricted  State  Department 
documents  to  Wnittaker  Chambers,  a  confessed 
former  Communist  agent,  and  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  latter  after  Jan.  1,  1937. 

HIM  vs.  ChambM.  The  trial  revolved  about  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  Hiss  and  Chambers,  one  of 
whom  was  lying.  The  Chambers  story  was  that 
both  he  and  Alger  Hiss  were  once  Communists, 
that  they  were  close  friends  from  1934,  that  the 
Chambers  frequently  visited  the  Hisses,  and  that 
from  early  1937  to  April,  1938,  Alger  Hiss,  then  a 
State  Department  officer,  supplied  him  with  secret 
American  papers  for  transmission  to  Russia.  The 
Hiss  story  was  that  he  had  known  Whittaker 
Chambers  in  1934  as  "George  Crosley,"  a  free- 
lance writer,  that  he  had  seen  Crosley  rarely  and 
had  broken  off  completely  in  1936  because  Crosley 
seemed  to  him  a  "deadbeat,"  that  he  was  not  and 
never  had  been  a  Communist  and  that  he  never 
gave  Whittaker  Chambers  any  papers. 

For  six  weeks  a  New  York  jury  listened  to  a  maze 
of  contradictory  evidence  featuring  the  two  men, 
their  wives  and  an  old  Woodstock  typewriter 
owned  by  the  Hisses  in  the  'thirties.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  basic  issue  of  who  was  lying,  Alger 
Hiss  or  Whittaker  Chambers,  was  still  undeter- 
mined. Eight  of  the  jurors  believed  Mr.  Hiss  was 
guilty;  4  were  unconvinced  and  the  case  ended 
with  a  "hung  jury."  Late  in  November  Alger  Hiss 
went  on  trial  a  second  time. 

Judy  Cop/on.  Washington  also  had  a  "spy"  trial 
when  Judith  Coplon,  28,  a  Barnard  College  honor 
graduate  and  former  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  became  the  94th  person  convicted  of 
espionage  against  the  United  States.  The  Coplon 
case  broke  in  New  York  in  March  when  FBI  agents, 
suspicious  of  her  for  still  unrevealed  reasons,  trailed 
and  seized  her  and  a  companion,  Valentin  A.  Gu- 
bitchev,  32,  a  Russian  engineer  employed  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  FBI  said  that  in  Miss  Coplon's 
possession  were  found  a  number  of  "data"  slips, 
some  of  which  had  been  planted  in  the  files  of  her 
office  by  the  FBI,  The  Washington  jury  found  Miss 
Coplon  guilty  of  taking  secret  Justice  Department 
documents  with  the  aim  of  transmitting  them  to 
Russia  and  injuring  the  United  States  and  of  re- 
moving restricted  papers  without  authority.  Miss 
Coplon  and  the  Russian  still  faced  trial  m  New 
York  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  commit  es- 
pionage. 

Atomic  Jjfton.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  been  in  the  limelight  of  Congressional  contro- 
versy since  its  creation  in  1946  and  also  came  into 
the  oroad  "spy"  picture.  The  commission,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  came  under  attack  in 
Compress  on  two  highly  sensitive  issues.  There  were 
disclosures  that  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  fission- 
able uranium  was  missing  and  that  a  commission 
fellowship  had  been  awarded  to  a  Communist. 
Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  spearheaded  a 
Congressional  inquiry.  In  the  background  was  the 
issue  of  civilian  versus  military  control,  still  a  sub 
rosa  issue;  the  secrecy  of  the  agency  for  which 
Congress  appropriated  hundreds  of  millions,  in  the 
dark,  so  to  speak;  and  the  personality  of  Chairman 
David  £.  Lilienthal.  Although  the  uranium  was 
accounted  for  and  the  fellowship  grant  was  can- 


celled, a  full-dress  Congressional  investigation  of 
the  charge  of  "mismanagement"  against  the  com- 
mission was  staged.  Senator  Hickenlooper  "prose- 
cuted" the  charge,  but  the  commission  carried  an 
able  rebuttal,  and  the  concensus  of  virtually  all  ob- 
servers was  that  the  Senator  had  failed  to  make 
out  a  case. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the  firing  had 
died  down,  Chairman  Lilienthal  resigned  effective 
December  31.  Widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
public  servants  of  his  time,  his  Federal  service  (he 
had  headed  TV  A)  had  made  him  one  of  the  most 
controversial  figures,  the  target  of  private  power 
interests,  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee,  and  anti- 
New  Dealers  in  general.  President  Truman  named 
Henry  de  Wolf  Smyth,  Princeton  physicist,  and 
Cordon  Dean,  law  professor,  as  new  members  of 
the  commission  to  fill  the  resignations  of  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Bacher  and  William  W.  Waymack. 

The  commission  announced  an  important  devel- 
opment toward  more  efficient  use  of  uranium  as  a 
nuclear  fuel  and  that  it  would  hold  new  tests  of 
atomic  weapons  at  the  Eniwetok  proving  ground 
in  the  mid-Pacific.  The  United  States  also  engaged 
in  conversations  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada,  its  wartime  collaborators  in  the  atomic 
field,  to  survey  orientation  of  its  atomic  policy. 

r/»e  National  Economy.  Some  called  it  a  recession 
and  some  a  downturn,  but  the  question  that  was 
of  paramount  concern  to  the  country  during  a  good 
part  of  the  year  was:  Is  the  United  States  nea ding 
for  another  whopping  depression?  The  country's 
economy  turned  downward  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  and  this  trend  continued  until  mid-sum- 
mer. Then  the  economic  picture  began  to  improve, 
spurred  on  by  a  psychology  of  confidence  that  re- 
placed the  initial  shock  of  fear  and  by  heavy  Fed- 
eral spending  for  defense  and  international  pro- 
grams. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  economy  was  showing 
a  healthy  robustness.  The  ebb  of  the  early  months 
found  prices  showing  signs  of  softening,  albeit 
faintly.  Production  was  sagging  in  a  few  places, 
but  the  productive  machinery  had  merely  throttled 
down  to  cruising  speed,  according  to  experts.  Un- 
employment was  edging  upward — one  in  every 
twenty  in  the  labor  force  was  out  of  work.  Even  so, 
in  1941,  with  the  country  booming  with  defense 
production,  one  of  ten  was  unemployed. 

President  Truman,  in  a  mid-summer  report,  de- 
picted a  national  economy  that  had  retreated  from 
its  postwar  zenith  but  still  was  gigantic  by  prewar 
standards.  The  totals  of  production,  employment 
and  income  were  immense.  What  was  painful  was 
that  they  were  past  their  peaks.  President  Truman 
reported:  "We  are  now  in  a  transition  period.  .  .  . 
A  moderate  downward  trend  characterized  most 
phases  of  economic  activity  in  the  first  half  of 
1949."  According  to  the  Chief  Executive,  civilian 
employment  was  59,600,000,  down  about  2.8  per- 
cent. Unemployment  was  3,800,000,  an  increase  of 
73  percent,  partly  because  of  the  growth  of  the 
population. 

The  report  noted  that  unemployment  could  no 
longer  be  considered  a  "spot"  or  local  problem. 
The  gross  national  product  was  $250,500  million, 
only  slightly  less  than  a  year  ago  but  6  percent 
under  the  peak  of  the  fall  of  1948.  Prices  were 
showing  their  first  sustained  downward  movement 
since  the  war.  Wages  had  fallen  slightly  and  were 
averaging  $53  weekly  from  $55.  The  President 
said  the  government,  as  the  most  influential  single 
factor  in  the  economy,  would  not  retrench,  because 
such  a  move  would  accelerate  deflation.  Instead,  he 
said,  the  government  would  use  its  resources  to 
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counter  deflationary  forces.  The  appearance  of  a 
government  deficit, '  it  was  stated,  will  have  to  be 
accepted.  In  addition,  the  government  threw  in 
resources  through  public  works  activities  and  fun- 
neling  of  Federal  spending  to  counteract  economic 
distress  in  hard-hit  areas. 

As  the  summer  waned  into  fall  the  situation 
began  steadily  to  improve,  as  the  economy  showed 
its  basic  strength.  Employment  began  to  pick  up. 
Financial  liquidity  was  still  high,  interest  rates 
were  low,  the  mortgage  structure  in  good  shape 
and  the  stock  market  rising.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  at  year's  end,  prices  were  down  somewhat, 
wages  were  steady,  income  was  high,  savings  rea- 
sonably intact  and  unemployment  a  troublesome 
factor  out  not  critical  except  in  isolated  areas.  The 
highest  dividend  in  American  history  came  during 
the  year,  when  General  Motors,  the  largest  United 
States  corporation,  paid  the  sum  of  $190,232,055 
to  its  stockholders. 

Labor.  The  labor  movement  too  was  a  factor  in 
the  all-encompassing  battleground  of  American- 
Russian  relations  that  dominated  the  year.  Commu- 
nists in  the  movement  lost  influence  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  one  of  the  predominant  organizations,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  finally  came 
to  grips  with  its  ultra-leftist  segment  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  isolated  and  severed  it.  At  the 
same  time  that  Communism  was  being  battled  in- 
ternally, labor  was  giving  whole-hearted  support 
to  the  fight  against  the  expansion  of  Moscow  s  in- 
fluence in  other  countries. 

Equally  important  from  the  aspect  of  Russian- 
American  dealings  was  the  ever-increasing  political 
role  assumed  by  labor.  This  manifested  itself  in 
support  of  the  Truman  Administration,  even  though 
one  of  the  main  planks  of  the  Democratic  platform, 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Relations  Act, 
failed  to  pass.  During  1949  the  goals  of  labor — a 
drive  for  security — were  in  the  same  pattern  as  the 
social  objectives  of  the  Truman  Fair  Deal  Labor 
gave  its  support  to  the  Administration,  by  and 
large — support  that  was  important  in  the  light  of 
the  nations  international  role — and  the  Adminis- 
tration moved  more  in  the  directions  espoused  by 
labor. 

This  entwining  of  social  objectives  appeared 
through  the  success  of  organized  labor,  with  the 
benign  encouragement  of  the  government,  in 
strengthening  the  principle  that  capital  or  manage- 
ment bore  responsibility  for  the  health  and  security 
of  its  workers.  The  battleground  was  the  steel  and 
coal  industries.  There  were  other  labor  conflicts, 
ranging  from  that  of  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers and  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  to  a  lengthy 
dockworkers  strike  in  the  distant  island  "Paradise' 
of  Hawaii  to  a  taxicab  strike  in  New  York  City  that 
left  many  New  Yorkers  unperturbed  because  traffic 
was,  for  a  time,  so  much  safer  and  more  pleasant. 
But  in  terms  of  its  impact  upon  the  state  of  the 
Union— only  one  strike  counted — the  steel  strike. 

Sfte/.  In  the  fall  the  United  States  was  beset  by 
the  most  severe  labor  unrest  since  just  after  V-J 
Day,  with  both  steel  and  coal  workers  on  strike. 
In  the  steel  strike,  which  began  October  1,  after 
months  of  futile  negotiations,  the  union  sought  a 
"package"  of  concessions,  12.5  cents  in  wages, 
11.23  cents  to  finance  retirement  pensions,  and  6.27 
cents  for  company-financed  health  and  life  insur- 
ance. The  union  held  that  management  could  meet 
the  cost  out  of  "bulging"  proms  without  raising 
prices. 

The  steel  companies  opposed  wage  increases  and 
insisted  that  the  workers  share  security  costs.  A 
Federal  fact-finding  board  had  recommended  in 


September  no  wage  increase  but  payment  of  the 
security  items  as  part  of  normal  business  costs." 
The  union  accepted;  the  steel  companies  balked  at 
the  "noncontributory"  provisions.  In  the  trial  of 
economic  strength  the  workers,  after  a  month's 
strike,  won  when  management's  front  cracked  on 
October  31  and  new  contracts  were  signed. 

The  situation  brought  an  important  revision  in 
labor-management  relations.  Heretofore  labor  had 
had  two  primary  objectives— organization  and  wag- 
es. The  Truman  fact-finding  board  represented 
quasi-official  recognition  of  a  third  goal,  capital's 
responsibility  for  financing  workers'  security.  The 
steel  outcome  greatly  reinforced  labor's  objectives 
toward  employer-financed  security. 

Uwis  Again.  Coal,  along  with  the  needle  trades 
and  recordings,  was  one  of  the  few  industries 
where  labor's  security  objectives  were  accepted. 
But  the  miners  and  the  American  people  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  having  the  bushy-browed  leo- 
nine figure  of  John  L.  Lewis  strut  his  way  across 
the  stage  year  after  year  and  1949  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  United  Mine  Workers  chieftain  apparent- 
ly sought  a  bigger  welfare  fund,  a  wage  increase, 
and  a  shorter  work  day  in  a  new  contract.  Since 
the  war  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  engaged  in  a 
dozen  work  stoppages. 

Those  in  1949  included  a  March  two- week  "me- 
morial" stoppage,  a  June  one-week  "stabilizing" 
inactive  period,  a  July-September  three-day  work- 
week, a  September— November  "no-day"  work- 
week and  then  the  three-day  work  week  again.  All 
these  availed  the  UMW  not  at  all  and  at  year's  end 
it  had  won  no  concessions  from  major  operators  but 
only  from  tiny  "gopher  holes." 

In  their  impact  upon  the  country  these  strikes 
were  felt  not  only  in  the  $4  a  ton  increase  in  steel 
but  in  the  loss  of  ground  by  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
"dread  figure"  of  American  labor.  In  the  rivalry  for 
the  nation's  labor  leadership  the  miners'  leader  was 
weakened  while  Philip  Murray,  heading  both  the 
United  Steelworkers  and  the  CIO,  and  his  right- 
hand  figure,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  heading  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  advanced.  Philip  Murray 
spearheaded  the  significant  gam  of  the  year.  Walter 
Reuther  got  a  company-financed  pension  plan  from 
Ford.  Harry  R.  Bridges,  president  of  the  CIO's 
Longshoremen's  Union  was  kingpin  of  his  workers 
but  for  the  eighth  time  since  1939  was  facing  a 
Federal  trial  for  perjury  for  swearing  he  was  not  a 
Communist  on  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen.  Wil- 
liam Green,  76-year-old  head  of  the  Amencan  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  was  labor's  patriarch.  In  the 
national  labor  scene  John  L.  Lewis'  stock  was 
down  heavily. 

CIO  vs.  Left.  After  its  bitter  battle  with  steel  the 
CIO  staged  an  equally  bitter  battle  within  its  own 
house  that  climaxed  years  of  internecine  warfare 
within  the  organization.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
CIO,  which  had  started  as  a  splinter  from  the  AFL 
14  years  ago  with  90,000  members  and  now  had 
more  than  6  million.  On  the  other  were  some  12 
affiliated  unions,  with  some  700,000  members.  On 
the  one  hand  was  Philip  Murray  and  the  CIO's 
national  leadership;  on  the  other  were  union  lead- 
ers accused  of  being  Communists  or  following  the 
Communist  party  line. 

The  differences  between  left  and  right  blossomed 
against  the  postwar  background  of  anti-Communist 
feeling  in  the  country ^  It  was  whetted  by  left-wing 
opposition  to  the  CIO's  support  of  the  Fair  Deal  at 
home  and  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  abroad.  The  climax  came  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  left-wing  United  Electrical  Workers  and  the 
Farm  Equipment  Workers  and  steps  to  oust  the 
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other  recalcitrant  unions,  at  the  CIO's  annual  con- 
vention. 

Total  Work  Fore*.  The  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  during  1949  stood  at  more  than  65  million. 
The  five  principal  groups  were  the  armed  forces, 
totalling  atxmt  1,468,000  persons;  government  em- 
ployees, consisting  of  Federal,  State  and  local  bod- 
ies, about  6  million  persons;  farm  labor,  more  than 
8.5  million;  union  workers,  the  AFL's  claimed 
membership  was  7.2  million,  the  CIO's,  more  than 
6  million,  the  UMW's,  600,000,  rail  brotherhoods, 
456,000,  and  other  unaffiliated  unions,  1,344,000. 
making  a  total  of  15.6  million.  The  number  or 
employed  rose  during  the  year,  but  with  a  growing 
labor  force,  the  number  of  unemployed  also  mount- 
ed and  was  variously  estimated  at  from  3  million 
to  5  million. 

Politic*.  The  Republican  party  spent  1949  groping 
— both  for  issues  and  men.  Set  back  in  the  last 
election  for  the  Presidency  it  nursed  its  wounds 
and  looked,  not  too  optimistically,  toward  the  com- 
ing off-year  elections.  The  Democratic^  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  during  the  year's  balloting 
that  it  still  retained  the  voters'  favor.  The  Fair 
Deal  proved  again  that  it  had  strong  appeal  to  the 
voters.  The  party's  ally,  organized  labor,  demon- 
strated that  it  was  an  increasingly  powerful  politi- 
cal force  working  with  and  in  the  Democratic 

The  Fair  Deal's  success  was  demonstrated  most 
strikingly  in  the  contest  in  New  York,  where  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  former  Governor  campaigning  on 
the  Administration's  policies,  defeated  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Republican,  who  denounced  the  Fair  Deal 
as  "statism."  The  result  was  a  severe  setback  for 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York,  previous 
Republican  Presidential  nominee,  who  went  "all- 
out"  for  the  Dulles  candidacy. 

New  York  City,  normally  Democratic,  returned 
Democrat  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  to  office  in  a 
clean  sweep  that  also  saw  the  defeat  of  the  lone 
Communist  office-holder  in  the  country,  Council- 
man Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Jr.  The  American  Labor 
party,  which  in  New  York  had  often  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  paid  for  being  identified  with  ex- 
treme left-wingers  and  lost  strength  heavily. 

The  Republicans'  chief  triumph  was  in  New 
Jersey  where  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  was  reclected 
over  the  opposition  of  the  Hague  machine  that, 
significantly,  had  been  denied  CIO  support.  An- 
other veteran  political  boss,  Mayor  James  M.  Cur- 
ley  of  Boston,  four-time  Mayor,  former  Governor 
and  Representative,  was  decisively  defeated.  The 
Republican  machine  in  Philadelphia,  which  has 
controlled  the  city  for  a  half-century,  was  upset  by 
the  Democrats.  One  political  boss,  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  continued  successful,  when  his 
gubernatorial  nominee  won  out  over  stiff  opposi- 
tion. 

Both  parties  shifted  national  chairmen  during  the 
year.  The  Democrats  unanimously  chose  William 
M.  Boyle,  Tr.  who  planned  President  Truman's  suc- 
cessful "whistle  stop"  campaign  in  1948.  The  party 
divested  itself  of  some  Dixiecrat  recalcitrant  com- 
mitteemen.  The  Republicans,  after  a  bitter  fight, 
picked  Guy  George  Gabrielson,  who  faced  the  task 
of  unifying  a  divided  party,  building  a  program 
attractive  to  the  voters  ana  finding  the  leader  to 
achieve  victory. 

The  lack  of  assurance  among  the  Republicans 
was  reflected  in  Senator  Taft's  county-to-county 
tour  of  Ohio  14  months  before  he  came  up  for  re- 
election. Senator  Taft  was  the  major  target  of 
labor;  he  wanted  vindication  at  the  polls.  He  was 
also  looking  ahead,  as  the  most  likely  prospect  for 


the  1952  Republican  Presidential  nomination,  con* 
tinuously  denouncing  the  Fair  Deal.  On  the  other 
hand,  President  Truman  in  the  fall  also  campaigned 
in  appeals  for  the  votes  of  workers  and  farmers  in 
the  1950  elections.  He  stood  squarely  behind  the 
Fair  Deal  as  the  big  issue  in  fostering  the  objective 
of  making  the  Democratic  party  a  firm  coalition  of 
labor  and  agriculture.  — SAMUEL  A.  TOWER 

UNITED  STATES  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  The  conclu- 
sion of  1949  brought  this  institution  to  the  thresh- 
old of  its  sesquicentennial  year.  From  its  establish- 
ment by  Act  of  Congress  on  Apr.  24,  1800,  to  the 
closing  days  of  150  years  of  service,  its  collections 
and  physical  plant  had  grown  from  the  state  of  a 
healthy  reference  shelf  to  that  of  the  largest  refer- 
ence library  in  the  world. 

In  its  primary  function  as  the  Library  "of  Con- 
gress," it  nad  achieved  the  full  meaning  of  its  name 
by  becoming  the  principal  research  source  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  its  Committees. 
By  fulfilling  that  function,  and  by  virtue  of  its  leg- 
islative origin,  Federal  status,  public  maintenance 
and  the  public's  interest  in  it,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress haa  also  become  a  tangible  evidence  of  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  American  people.  Beyond 
its  role  of  furthering  governmental  studies  and  of 
serving  the  public  (as  projections  of  its  service  to 
Congress),  the  Library  had  come  to  take,  too,  a 
cooperative  part  in  international  projects  and  con- 
ferences. 

On  the  eve  of  this  significant  milestone  in  its 
existence,  the  Library  reviewed  1949  in  terms  of 
what  it  had  become  in  the  150  years  that  saw  the 
growth  of  a  struggling  young  nation  to  a  world 
power,  and  in  terms  ofwhat  the  events  of  that  last 
year  had  added  to  its  own  history 

It  found  that  its  collections,  on  June  30,  1949,  to- 
talled 29,835,370  pieces  and  that  it  had  served  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  866,669  readers  and  160,307  ref- 
erence and  loan  requests  by  telephone,  including 
congressional  and  Government  callers.  To  serve  the 
overflow  of  weekend  readers  it  had  been  necessary 
to  open  another  general  reading  room  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  early  in  1949  The  accompanying  ta- 
ble shows  what  these  comprehensive  collections, 
unique  in  many  fields,  were  and  how  readers  used 
them. 

Contents  reckoned  at  nearly  29,835,370 
Pieces  included 

Printed  books  and  pamphlets  8,689,639 

Manuscript  (pieces)      .  11,320,000 

Bound  newspaper  volumes  128,055 

Maps  and  views  1,928,574 

Microfilms  (reels  and  strips)  76,609 

Motion  pictures  (reels)                                   .  81,278 

Music  (volumes  and  pieces)  1,819,609 

Phonograph  recordings  (records)  305,848 

Photographic  negatives,  prints,  slides  1,963,231 

Prints  (fine)   .        .  579,298 

Other  (broadsides,  photostats,  pouters,  etc  )  668,732 

Unbound  serial  parts  and  newspaper  issues  2,274,497 

Legislative  Reference  Service: 

Requests  from  Members  and  Committees  of  Con- 
gress for  reference  or  research  24,270 
Special  reference  studies  or  reports  1 ,646 

General  reference  and  circulation  services  • 

Pieces  supplied  for  use .    .                 .  2,142,653 

Readers  served  (473,846  individually)  866,669 
Telephone  requests  for  reference  and  loan  service .        1 60,307 

Bibliographies  prepared  (41,734  entries)  638 

Letters  in  response  to  reference  requests         .  51,010 

The  Library  found  that  it  represented  a  total  in- 
vestment of  public  moneys  of  $117,717,628  and 
that  in  1949  its  annual  maintenance  constituted  a 
per  capita  tax  of  5  cents  on  every  citizen.  In  acqui- 
sitions its  annual  increment  had  grown  by  fiscal 
1949  to  more  than  seven  million  pieces  to  be  sort- 
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ed,  researched,  collated  and  integrated  with  the 
collections*  or  disposed  of  where  duplicates  existed. 
These  were  received  through  copyright  deposits, 
official  donations  from  local  ana  State  Govern- 
ments, by  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  by  gift, 
by  purchase  and  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  Library  was  also  conducting  extensive  mi- 
crofilming operations  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
In  late  1949  it  undertook  with  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research  to  microfilm  the  most 
important  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Patriarchate  Library  in  Jerusalem  ( dating  back 
to  the  6th  century  A.D.);  and,  with  these  Schools 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Study  of 
Man,  to  copy  similarly  the  priceless  and  previously 
almost  totally  inaccessible  manuscript  collections  of 
St.  Catherine's  Monastery  on  Mt  Sinai  (believed 
to  be  the  world's  oldest  Christian  Monastery). 

Among  1949  acquisitions,  notable  as  gifts  to  the 
nation,  were  the  Papers  of  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright,  which  fonn  a  unique  and  comprehensive 
documentary  record  of  their  early  careers  and  in- 
clude historic  materials  hitherto  not  accessible,  and 
the  Papers  of  General  William  Mitchell,  America's 
greatest  prophet  of  air  power.  Unusual  in  interest 
was  a  gift  of  nearly  600  volumes  of  classical  and 
modern  Burmese  literature  from  the  people  of  the 
Union  of  Burma  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Donated  through  a  public  subscription  campaign 
which  was  oversubscribed  three  times  by  people  of 
all  classes,  the  collection  included  the  Hinayana 
Buddhist  Scriptures. 

Two  manuscripts  of  historical  and  popular  inter- 
est donated  by  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Harkness  of  New 
York  were  a  Lincoln  letter  and  a  letter  of  John 
Paul  Jones.  In  the  field  of  music,  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  autographs,  including  original  manu- 
scripts of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Schubert  and  Brahms, 
were  receixed  as  another  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall. 

Of  deep  significance  in  its  music  activities  was 
the  establishment  in  December,  1949,  of  the  Serge 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  Music 
Collection  of  autograph  works  commissioned  by 
Dr.  Koussevitzky.  Previously  established  endow- 
ments, through  which  chamber  music  concerts  are 
given,  are  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coohdge  Foun- 
dation, the  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall  Foundation, 
the  Nicholas  Longworth  Foundation  and  the  Day- 
ton C.  Miller  Fund.  Other  special  events  included 
the  dedication  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Room  and 
the  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  His- 
panic Foundation,  a  center  for  the  pursuit  of  stud- 
ies in  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Latin  American  cul- 
ture. 

Public  interest  in  the  1949  exhibit  program 
reached  a  peak  when  the  Library  held  the  first  pub- 
lic display  of  three  ancient  Hebrew  scrolls,  found 
in  a  cave  near  Jericho  in  1947  and  said  by  com- 
petent authorities  to  be  over  2,000  years  old.  Ca- 
pacity audiences  heard  two  Library  lectures  on  the 
scrolls  by  William  Foxwell  Albright,  eminent  ar- 
chaeologist, and  Millar  Burrows,  biblical  theologist. 
Perhaps  rivaling  this  in  unusual  interest  was  the 
Goethe  Bicentennial  Exhibit  honoring  the  birth  of 
the  great  German  writer.  Thomas  Mann's  annual 
lecture  at  the  Library  on  May  2  was  devoted  to 
"Goethe  and  Democracy"  and  the  large  exhibition 
of  rare  materials,  some  lent  by  other  institutions 
(including  one  in  Germany),  opened  July  1. 

On  the  oicentennial  date,  August  28,  an  overflow 
audience  attended  ceremonies  at  which  a  paper  by 
the  late  Max  Lederer,  of  the  Library  staff,  on 


"Goethe's  Life  in  His  Works"  was  presented.  In 
continuation  of  its  program  of  State  exhibits,  the 
Library  honored  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  and  the  cen- 
tennial of  California's  Gold  Rush  and  first  Consti- 
tution; Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota 
and  Carl  I.  Wheat,  prominent  California  historian, 
lectured  on  these  occasions. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Subject  Headings  Used  in 
the  Dictionary  Catalogs  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
a  basic  reference  work  for  thousands  of  librarians 
and  indexers,  and  a  revised  edition  of  Rules  for 
Descriptive  Cataloging  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
were  significant  among  1949  technical  publications. 
Several  bibliographies  on  Europe  and  a  dozen  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Bulletins  of  Legislative  Reference  Service 
studies  were  issued  in  addition  to  other  mono- 
graphs and  established  serials.  The  first  five  albums 
of  recordings  of  poems  read  by  their  authors,  in  a 
series  entitled  Twentieth  Century  Poetry  in  Eng- 
lish were  issued  by  the  Library.  Twenty  poets  par- 
ticipated. 

On  August  19  the  Librarian  announced  that,  in 
compliance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library,  the  Library 
was  cancelling  all  prizes  and  awards  previously 
made  by  it.  These  had  included  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Metal  for  "eminent  services  to 
chamber  music,'  the  Bollingen  Prize  in  Poetry,  and 
three  awards  made  in  connection  with  the  annual 
Pennell  Exhibition  of  Prints. 

In  International  projects  the  Library  cooperated 
in  1949  with  the  Department  of  State  in  its  cultural 
relations  program  and  with  Unesco.  Luther  H.  Ev- 
ans, Librarian  of  Congress,  served  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco,  and  as 
a  U.S.  delegate  attended  the  4th  General  Confer- 
ence in  Paris  in  November  and  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  Unesco.  Verner 
W.  Clapp,  Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Science  Abstracting  at  Paris 
in  June. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  responded  to 
requests  that,  again,  were  the  largest  in  its  history 
— 3,000  in  the  month  of  March  alone,  exceeding  by 
50  percent  the  total  of  a  year's  work  25  years  ago. 
The  Congress  directed  expansion  of  its  staff  with 
increased  appropriations  in  1949.  Despite  an  in- 
crease in  the  sale  price  of  printed  catalog  cards, 
distribution  to  some  8,500  subscribers  totalled  more 
than  21  million  cards  in  fiscal  1949. 

Administrative  changes  included  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post  of  Assistant  Librarian,  to  which 
David  C.  Mearns,  then  Director  of  Reference  De- 
partment, was  appointed.  Burton  W.  Adkinson  be- 
came Director  of  that  department.  William  Law- 
rence Keitt  was  appointed  Law  Librarian.  Eliza- 
beth Bishop  succeeded  L£onie  Adams  as  Consult- 
ant in  Poetry  in  English  for  the  year  1949-50. 

— MILTON  M.  PLUMB 

UNIVERSAL   DECLARATION    OF    HUMAN    RIGHTS.    The 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  nearly 
three  years  in  preparation,  was  adopted  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  Dec.  10,  1948,  in  Paris.  The  vote  was 
48  to  0  ( nine  members  abstained  from  voting — the 
U.S.S.R.  bloc,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa).  This  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  is  the  first  part  of  an  International  Bill 
of  Human  Rights,  the  two  other  parts  being  a  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights  and  measures  for  imple- 
mentation, on  both  of  which  work  is  going  ahead. 
The  complete  text  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
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Human  Rights,  as  approved  bv  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  follows: 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

Preamble 

WHEREAS  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity 
and  of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom, justice  and  peace  in  the  world, 

WHEREAS,  disregard  and  contempt  for  human 
rights  have  resulted  in  barbarous  acts  which  have 
outraged  the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  a  world  in  which  human  beings  shall  enjoy 
freedom  of  speech  and  belief  and  freedom  from 
fear  and  want  has  been  proclaimed  as  the  highest 
aspiration  of  the  common  people, 

WHEREAS  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse,  as  a  last  resort,  to  rebellion 
against  tyranny  and  oppression,  that  human  rights 
should  be  protected  by  the  rule  of  law, 

WHEREAS  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  nations, 

WHEREAS  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have 
in  the  Charter  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  fundamental 
human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person  and  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  have  determined  to  promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  a  larger 
freedom, 

WHEREAS  Member  states  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  achieve,  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
Nations,  the  promotion  of  universal  respect  for  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, 

WHEREAS  a  common  understanding  of  these 
rights  and  freedoms  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  full  realization  of  this  pledge, 

NOW  THEREFORE  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

PROCLAIMS  this  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights  as  a  common  standard  of  achievement  for 
all  peoples  and  all  nations,  to  the  end  that  every 
individual  and  every  organ  of  society  keeping  this 
declaration  constantly  in  mind  shall  strive  by  teach- 
ing and  education  to  promote  respect  for  these 
rights  and  freedoms  and  by  progressive  measures, 
national  and  international,  to  secure  their  universal 
and  effective  recognition  and  observance,  both 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Member  states  themselves 
and  among  the  peoples  of  territories  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE  1 

All  human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in 
dignity  and  rights.  They,  endowed  with  reason  and 
conscience,  should  act  toward  one  another  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood. 

ARTICLE  2 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  this  declaration  without  distinc- 
tion of  any  kind  such  as  race,  color,  sex,  language, 
religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  so- 
cial origin,  property,  birth,  or  other  status. 

Furthermore,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  political,  jurisdictional  or  international 
status  of  the  country  or  territory  to  which  the  per- 
son belongs,  whether  it  be  an  independent,  Trust, 
or  Non-Self-Governing  territory,  or  under  any  other 
limitation  of  sovereignty. 

ARTICLE  3 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  Me,  liberty  and  the 
security  of  person. 

ARTICLE   4 

No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  or  servitude; 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  shall  be  prohibited  in 
all  their  forma. 
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ARTICLE    5 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel, 
inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 

ARTICLE  6 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  recognition  everywhere 
as  a  person  before  the  law. 

ARTICLE  7 

All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  entitled 
without  any  discrimination  to  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  All  are  entitled  to  equal  protection  against 
any  discrimination  in  violation  of  this  Declaration 
and  against  any  incitement  to  such  discrimination. 

ARTICLE  8 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  effective  remedy  by 
the  competent  national  tribunals  for  acts  violating 
the  fundamental  rights  granted  him  by  the  consti- 
tution or  by  law. 

ARTICLE  9 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest,  de- 
tention or  exile. 

ARTICLE    10 

Everyone  is  entitled  in  full  equality  to  a  fair  and 
public  hearing  by  an  independent  and  impartial 
tribunal,  in  the  determination  of  his  rights  and  obli- 
gations and  of  any  criminal  charge  against  him. 

ARTICLE  11 

1.  Everyone  charged  with  a  penal  offense  has 
the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty  according  to  law  in  a  public  trial  at  which 
he  has  had  all  guaranties  necessary  for  his  defense. 

2.  No  one  shall   be  held   guilty   of  any  penal 
offense  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  which 
did  not  constitute  a  penal  offense,  under  national 
or  international  law,  at  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
mitted. Nor  shall  a  heavier  penalty  be  imposed  than 
one  that  was  applicable  at  the  time  the  penal  of- 
fense was  committed. 

ARTICLE  12 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  interfer- 
ence with  his  privacy,  family,  home  or  correspond- 
ence, nor  to  attacks  upon  his  honor  and  reputation. 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law 
against  such  interference  or  attacks. 

ARTICLE  13 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  residence  within   the  borders  of  each 
state. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country, 
including  nis  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country. 

ARTICLE    14 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  to  enjoy 
in  other  countries  asylum  from  persecution. 

2.  This  right  may  not  be  invoiced  in  the  case  of 
prosecutions  genuinely  arising  from   non-political 
crimes  or  from  acts  contrary  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  15 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  nationality. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his 
nationality  nor  denied  the  right  to  change  his  na- 
tionality. 

ARTICLE  16 

1.  Men  and  women  of  full  age,  without  any  lim- 
itation due  to  race,  nationality  or  religion,  have 
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the  right  to  marry  and  to  found  a  family.  They  are 
entitled  to  equal  rights  as  to  marriage,  during  mar- 
riage and  at  its  dissolution. 

2.  Marriage  shall  be  entered  into  only  with  the 
free  and  full  consent  of  the  intending  spouses. 

3.  The  family  is  the  natural  and  fundamental 
group  unit  of  society  and  is  entitled  to  protection 
by  society  and  the  state. 

ARTICLE  17 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property  alone 
as  well  as  in  association  with  others. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his 
property. 

ARTICLE  18 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion;  this  right  includes  free- 
dom to  change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom, 
either  alone  or  in  community  with  others  and  in 
public  or  private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or  be- 
hefs  in  teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observance. 

ARTICLE  19 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression;  tins  right  includes  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive 
and  impart  information  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  frontiers. 

ARTICLE  20 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful 
assembly  and  association. 

2.  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to  an  as- 
sociation. 

ARTICLE  21 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
government   of   his    country,    directly    or   through 
freely  chosen  representatives. 

2.  Ev  eryone  has  the  right  of  equal  access  to  the 
public  service  in  his  country. 

3.  The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  basis  of 
the  authority  of  government;  this  will  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  periodic  and  genuine  elections  which 
shall  be  by  universal  and  equal  suffrage  and  shall 
be  held  by  secret  vote  or  by  equivalent  free  voting 
procedures. 

ARTICLE  22 

Everyone,  as  a  member  of  society,  has  the  right 
to  social  security  and  is  entitled  to  the  realization 
through  national  effort  and  international  co-opera- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  the  organization  and 
resources  of  each  state,  of  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  rights  indispensable  for  his  dignity 
and  the  free  development  of  his  personality. 

ARTICLE  23 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  work,  to  the  free 
choice  of  employment,  to  just  and  favorable  condi- 
tions of  work  and  to  protection  against  unemploy- 
ment. 

2.  Everyone,   without   any    discrimination,    has 
the  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

3.  Everyone  who  works  has  the  right  to  just  and 
favorable  remuneration  insuring  for  himself  and 
his  family  an  existence  worthy  of  human  dignity, 
and  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  other  means  of 
social  protection. 

4.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  form  and  to  join 
trade  unions  for  the  protection  of  his  interests. 

ARTICLE  24 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure,  in- 
cluding reasonable  limitation  of  working  hours  and 
periodic  holidays  with  pay. 


ARTICLE  25 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  standard  of  living 
adequate  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  himself 
and  his  family,  including  food,  clothing,  housing 
and  medical  care  and  necessary  social  services,  ana 
the  right  to  security  in  the  event  of  unemployment, 
sickness,  disability,  widowhood,  old  age  or  other 
lack  of  livelihood  in  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 

2.  Motherhood   and  childhood   are   entitled   to 
special  care  and  assistance.  All  children,  whether 
born  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  shall  enjoy  the  same 
social  protection. 

ARTICLE  26 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  education.  Educa- 
tion shall  be  free,  at  least  in  the  elementary  and 
fundamental  stages.  Elementary  education  shall  be 
compulsory.  Technical  and  professional  education 
shall  be  made  generally  available  and  higher  edu- 
cation shall  be  equally  accessible  to  all  on  the  basis 
of  merit. 

2.  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  de- 
velopment   of    human    personality    and    to    the 
strengthening  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms.  It  shall  promote  understanding, 
tolerance  and  friendship  among  all  nations,  racial 
or  religious  groups  and  shall  further  the  activities 
of   the   United  Nations   for   the   maintenance   of 
peace. 

3.  Parents  have  the  prior  right  to  choose  the 
kind  of  education  that  shall  be  given  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

ARTICLE  27 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  freely  to  participate  in 
the  cultural  life  of  the  community,  to  enjoy  the 
arts  and  to  share  in  scientific  advancement  and  its 
benefits. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection  of 
the   moral   and   material   interests   resulting   from 
any  scientific,   literary,  or  artistic  production   of 
which  he  is  the  author. 

ARTICLE  28 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  social  and  international 
order  in  which  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth 
in  this  declaration  can  be  fully  realized. 

ARTICLE  29 

1.  Everyone  has  duties  to  the  community,  in 
which  alone  the  free,  full  development  of  his  per- 
sonality is  possible. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  freedoms, 
everyone  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
as  are  determined  by  law  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  due  recognition  and  respect  for  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  others  and  of  meeting  the  just 
requirements   of  morality,   public   order   and   the 
general  welfare  in  a  democratic  society. 

3.  These  rights  and  freedoms  may  in  no  case  be 
exercised  contrary  to  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE   30 

Nothing  in  this  declaration  may  be  interpreted 
as  implying  for  any  state,  group  or  person  any  right 
to  engage  in  any  activity  or  to  perform  any  act 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  set  forth  herein. 

UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH.  A  religious  group  which  orig- 
inated in  the  United  States  about  1785.  The  bond 
of  fellowship  in  this  Church  "shall  be  a  common 
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purpose  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  Jesus  revealed  it 
and  to  cooperate  in  establishing  the  kingdom  for 
which  he  lived  and  died." 

Th«  Univrniolbt  Church  of  America.  Originally  in- 
corporated in  1866  as  The  Universalist  General 
Convention,  it  changed  to  its  present  name  in  1942. 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  croup  has  436 
churches,  497  ministers,  and  a  total  of  44,599  mem- 
bers. Income  from  contributions  amounted  to  $48,- 
581  in  1949.  Total  assets  amounted  to  $1,761,495. 
President  and  chairman  of  the  Board:  Harold  S. 
Latham;  General  Superintendent,  Dr.  Robert  Cum- 
mins; Secretary,  Esther  A.  Richardson;  Treasurer, 
A.  Ingham  Bicknell.  Headquarters,  16  Beacon  St., 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION  (UPU).  This  organization 
was  formally  established  on  July  1,  1875,  when  the 
International  Postal  Convention  adopted  at  Berne 
in  1874  by  the  first  International  Postal  Congress 
came  into  force.  UPU  has  been  governed  since 
July  1,  1948,  by  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
as  revised  by  the  12th  Universal  Postal  Congress, 
held  in  Paris  from  May  7  to  July  5,  1947.  An  agree- 
ment making  UPU  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  became  formally  effective  on  July 
1,  1948,  at  the  same  time  as  the  revised  Conven- 
tion. UPU  has  91  members. 

The  aim  of  the  Union  is  to  assure  the  organiza- 
tion and  perfection  of  the  various  postal  services 
and  to  promote,  in  this  field,  the  development  of 
international  collaboration.  To  this  end  the  mem- 
bers of  UPU  are  united  in  a  single  postal  territory 
for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  correspondence. 

An  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee  of  19 
members,  created  by  the  Paris  Congress  to  act 
between  congresses,  held  its  second  annual  session 
at  Berne  from  May  16  to  25,  1949.  It  made  deci- 
sions concerning  the  relations  of  UPU  with  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  on  postal  questions.  Among  the 
latter,  the  Committee  approved  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  a  map  of  world  land  and  sea  postal 
communications  ana  a  map  of  airmail  routes,  es- 
tablished by  the  International  Bureau. 

A  temporary  Technical  Transit  Committee,  as- 
signed the  task  of  finding  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
the  equitable  computation  of  transit  rates,  met  for 
the  first  time  in  June.  1949,  at  Interlaken,  Switzer- 
land. It  considered  the  preparatory  work  done  on 
the  subject  since  the  Paris  Congress,  particularly 
the  answers  of  postal  administrations  to  a  detailed 
questionnaire,  recommended  principles  as  the  basis 
for  a  solution,  and  adopted  a  first  report  for  sub- 
mission to  postal  administrations  in  1950,  together 
with  a  second  questionnaire  to  obtain  the  further 
information  it  required.  The  Committee  hoped  to 
submit  definitive  proposals  to  the  next  Universal 
Postal  Congress,  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Brussels 
in  1952. 

Aside  from  its  specialized  activities,  UPU  has 
continued,  through  its  International  Bureau,  its 
regular  work  of  assisting  and  developing  interna- 
tional postal  services,  and  of  maintaining  continu- 
ous contact  with  postal  administrations,  furnishing 
them  with  any  information  required.  The  Bureau 
has  in  addition  been  revising  a  dictionary  of  all 
post  offices  in  the  world,  to  be  issued  during  1950, 
if  possible. 

The  President  of  the  Executive  and  Liaison 
Committee  is  J.  J.  Le  Mouel,  Director  General  of 
the  French  Postal  Administration.  The  Secretary 
General  of  this  Committee  and  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  is  Dr.  Fritz  Hess  of  Switzerland, 
who  took  office  on  Jan.  1,  1950,  replacing  Dr.  A. 


Muri.  Headquarters:  International  Bureau,  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union,  Case  Berne  14,  Switzerland. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  In  the  fall  of  1949 
there  were  approximately  2,456,000  students  en- 
rolled in  a  total  of  1,849  higher  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  survey 
made  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  This  com- 
pares with  the  1948  fall  enrollment  of  2,408,249 
students  in  the  1,789  higher  educational  institu- 
tions that  reported.  The  number  of  veteran  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1949  was  856,300,  as 
compared  with  1,021,038  in  1948-— a  decrease  of 
16.1  percent.  The  number  of  first-time  students  at- 
tending college  in  1949  was  down  1.9  percent  from 
the  preceding  year. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS,  1948-1949 


Type  of  fattttvftoiu 

FalL194S 

Fall  1949 

%  change 

All  institutions. 

2,408,249 

2,456,841 

+  2.0 

Universities 

1,208,504 

1,207.877 

-  0.1 

Technical  schools 

107,878 

103,929 

-  37 

Theological  seminaries 

18,193 

23,738 

4-305 

Other  professional 

schools 

71,078 

79,541 

-HI  9 

Liberal  arts  schools 

553,418 

561,159 

-1-  14 

Teachers  colleges 

170,205 

184,462 

-1-  8.4 

Junior  colleges    .   .    . 

208,329 

226,204 

+  86 

Negro  institutions  • 

70,644 

70,431 

-  0.3 

0  All  types  of  higher  educational  institutions. 

A  major  factor  for  the  increase  in  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1949  was  the  addition  of  80 
institutions  of  higher  learning  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  included  in  the  fall  surveys.  The  1948 
fall  enrollment  survey  reported  data  tor  1,789  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  During  the  course  of 
the  year,  20  institutions  were  closed  or  merged 
with  other  institutions.  The  addition  of  80  institu- 
tions not  previously  reported  resulted,  therefore,  in 
a  net  gain  of  60  institutions.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  net  change  in  enrollments  unaffected 
by  the  deletion  of  closed  or  merged  institutions  and 
the  addition  of  colleges  not  previously  reported,  a 
separate  study  of  matched  institutions  was  made. 
This  study  showed  that  in  those  institutions  report- 
ing both  in  1948  and  1949  an  over-all  increase  of 
0.1  percent  in  total  enrollment  was  registered. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  matched  institutions  it  was 
noted  that  78  percent  of  the  teachers  colleges  and 
52  percent  of  the  junior  colleges  reported  increased 
enrollment.  Of  the  group  of  institutions  classified 
as  universities,  38  percent  stated  that  enrollment 
was  greater  in  1949  than  in  1948.  Only  26  percent 
of  liberal  arts  colleges  registered  increased  enroll- 
ments while  74  percent  reported  lower  enrollment 
in  1949  than  in  1948.  The  States  of  the  United 
States  with  total  enrollments  over  100,000  for  the 
fall  of  1949  were:  New  York  316.416,  California 
200,447,  Illinois  151,622,  Pennsylvania  151,218, 
Ohio  137,743,  Texas  129,477,  Massachusetts  102,- 
351,  Michigan  101,390. 

In  the  1949  fall  enrollment,  veterans  accounted 
for  only  15  percent  of  the  total  enrollment.  Only 
one  State,  Connecticut,  reported  increased  veteran 
enrollment.  New  York  State  institutions  enrolled  al- 
most 17,000  fewer  veterans,  Ohio  15,000  fewer, 
and  California  10,000  fewer. 

The  statistics  of  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions that  reported  to  this  YEAR  BOOK  are  presented 
in  the  accompanying  table,  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  table 
includes  the  1949  fall  enrollment  of  full-time  un- 
dergraduate students  and  graduate  students.  That 
part  of  the  table  devoted  to  Canadian  universities 
and  colleges  starts  on  page  611. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA—ENROLLMENT,  1949-1960 


Student* 

Control  or 

Full- 

Grad- 

Institution and  Addrou 

Affiliation 

Founded         Chief  Executive 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

Alabama 

Alabama  A.  &  M.  Coll.,  Normal  [*)  

.State  

1875 

J.F.Drake  

56 

891C 

0 

Alabama  Coll.,  Montevallo. 

.  State 

1896 

j  T.  Caldwell  

76 

710W 

0 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Auburn 

.State 

1872 

R.  B.  Draughon    .  . 

.    425 

7.057C 

222 

Athens  Coll.,  Athens  ... 

.Methodist     .    . 

1842 

P.  B.  James   .... 

25 

570C 

Birmingham-Southern  Coll.,  Birmingham  . 
Howard  Coll.,  Birmingham  . 

Methodist     .  .  . 
.  Baptist    . 

1856 
1842 

G.  R.  Stuart. 
H.G.Davis   . 

.      54 
79 

907C 
1,218C 

'16 
0 

Huntingdon  Coll.,  Montgomery 

Methodist 

1854 

H.  Searcy     . 

.      43 

643C 

0 

Judson  Coll.,  Marion 

Baptist 

1838 

J.  I.  Riddle 

25 

183W 

0 

Manon  Inst.,  Marion  [Jl 

Private 

1842 

J.  T.  Murfee,  II.. 

.      25 

325M 

0 

Miles  Coll.,  Birmingham  [*] 
Oakwood  Coll.,  Huntsville  [*J1 

C.M.E. 
8.D.A. 

1905 
1896 

W.  A.  Bell  .  . 
F.  L.  Peterson     . 

..      32 
.      22 

631C 
288C 

0 
0 

St.  Bernard  Coll..  St.  Bernard  [J] 
Snead  Jr.  Coll.,  Boas    .  . 

R.C. 
Methodist 

1892 
1935 

B.  Seng         .  .    . 
F.  M  Cook 

25 
22 

200M 
403C 

0 
0 

SpnngHill  Coll..  Spring  Hill 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Florence 

R.C.. 
State 

1830 
1873 

W.P.Donnelly. 
E.  B.  Norton 

.      46 
75 

621M 
1.887C 

0 
0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Jacksonville 

State.      . 

1883 

H.  Cole 

51 

1.387C 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Livingston  . 

State.  . 

1835 

W.  W.  Hill 

.      41 

468C 

'  0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Troy 

State. 

1887 

C.  B.  Smith 

55 

968C 

0 

Stillman  Coll..  Tuscaloosa  [*1 
Talladega  Coll.,  Talladega  [*] 

Presbyterian 
.Private    . 

1876 
1867 

S.  B.  Hay 
A.  D.  Beittel 

22 
34 

313C 

0 

Tuskegee  Inst.,  Tuskegee  Institute  [*] 

Private 

1881 

F.  D.  Patterson  . 

220 

2.234C 

"67 

Univ  of  Alabama,  University 

State 

1831 

J.  M.  Gallalee 

.    850 

7,527C 

813 

Alaaka 

Univ.  of  Alaska,  College 
Arizona 

Territorial 

1917 

T.Moore 

43 

328C 

2 

American  Inst.  for  Foreign  Trade,  Phoenix 

Private 

1946 

W.  L  Schurz 

22 

256C 

t 

Arizona  State  Coll  ,  Flagstaff 

State 

1899 

L.  A.  Eastburn 

.      51 

689C 

7 

Arizona  State  Coll  ,  Tempe 
Gila  Jr  Coll  ,  Thatcher 

State 
Co.  and  State  . 

1885 
1888 

G.  Gammage  . 
W.  H.  Harless 

.     175 
18 

3.847C 
182C 

568 
0 

Phoenix  Coll.,  Phoenix 

District 

1920 

E   W.  Montgomery 

64 

1.044C 

0 

Univ  of  Arizona,  Tucson 

State 

1885 

J.  B.  MoCormick 

320 

5.619C 

282 

Arkansas 

A.,  M  A  Normal  Coll.,  Pine  Bluff  [*] 

State     . 

1873 

L.  A.  Davis  . 

C 

Arkansas  A.  ft  M  Coll.,  College  Heights 

State 

1909 

H.  E.  Thompson  . 

40 

700C 

"  0 

Arkansas  Baptist  Coll.,  Little  Rock  [*] 

Baptist 

1884 

T.  W.  Coggs 

.      25 

226C 

0 

Arkansas  Coll.,  Batesville 

Presbyterian 

1872 

J.  D.  Spragina 

35 

369C 

0 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  Coll  ,  Russellville  [J] 

.State. 

1909 

J.  W.  Hull. 

.      64 

987C 

0 

Arkansas  State  Coll  ,  State  College 

State. 

1910 

W.  J.  Edens 

72 

1.345C 

0 

Arkansas  State  Tchrs  Coll  ,  Conway 

State 

1907 

N.  M.  Irby 

.      84 

1,3  IOC 

0 

Central  Coll..  North  Little  Rock 

Baptist 

1892 

I.  M.  Prince 

C 

Coll  of  the  Ozarks,  Clarkaville 

Presbyterian 

1891 

F.  A.  Walker      . 

41 

509C 

0 

Dunbar  Jr  Coll  ,  Little  Rock  [*] 

Municipal 

1929 

L.  M.  Christophe 

C 

0 

Fort  Smith  Jr   Coll.,  Fort  Smith 

Municipal 

1928 

E.  Cook 

28 

171C 

0 

Harding  Coll.,  Searcy 
Henderson  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Arkadelphia 

Private 
State 

1924 
1929 

G.  8  Benson 
D.  D.  McBnen 

40 
71 

685C 
1.059C 

0 
0 

Hendrix  Coll  ,  Conway 

Methodist 

1884 

M.  L.  Ellis 

37 

504C 

0 

John  Brown  Univ  ,  Biloam  Springs 

Pnvate 

1919 

J.  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

.      37 

385C 

0 

Jr.  Agricultural  Coll  of  Central  Arkansas,  Beebe. 

State 

1927 

A.  L.  Collins 

C 

0 

Little  Rock  Jr  Coll  ,  Little  Rock 

Municipal 

1927 

E.  Q.  Brothers  (o)  . 

37 

590C 

0 

Ouachita  Coll.,  Arkadelphia 

Baptist 

1886 

8.  W.  Eubanks 

43 

698C 

0 

Philander  Smith  Coll  ,  Little  Rock  {*J 

.  MethodiHt 

1868 

M.  L.  Harris 

43 

590C 

St  John's  Home  Missions  Seminary,  Little  Ruck 

R.C. 

1912 

J.  E.  O'Connell 

12 

100M 

'50 

Shorter  Coll  ,  North  Little  Rock 

A.M.E. 

1886 

R.  H.  Alexander. 

C 

Southern  Baptist  Coll..  Walnut  Ridge  [J| 
State  A  &  M.  Coll  ,  Magnolia  [J] 

Baptist 
State 

1941 
1909 

H.  E.  Williams 
C.  S.  Wilkins.      .. 

30 
36 

662C 
626C 

0 

Univ.  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville 

State 

1871 

L.  W.  Jones 

350 

5.156C 

306 

California 

Antelope  Valley  Jr.  Coll.,  Lancaster 

.  Municipal 

1929 

W.  Dingus 

17 

256C 

0 

Armstrong  Coll.,  Berkeley 

Private 

1918 

J.  E.  Armstrong 

.     C 

Bakersneld  Coll  ,  Bakerafield  . 

.State 

1913 

G.  V.  Bird 

.      56 

1.157C 

0 

Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School,  Berkeley 
California  Coll.  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland 

Baptist 
Private 

1889 
1907 

S.  Fleming 
S.  Macky 

17 
.      57 

[GJC 
614C 

121 
37 

California  Inst  of  Technology,  Pasadena.  . 

Private 

1891 

L.  A.  Du  Bridge 

.    321 

697M 

444 

Central  Jr.  Coll.,  El  Centro 

State 

1922 

E.  W.  Waterman 

.      26 

194C 

0 

Chaff  ey  Coll..  Ontario  [JJ 

District 

1883 

D.  B  Milhken 

.      60 

l.OOOC 

0 

Chapman  Coll..  Los  Angeles 
Chico  State  Coll..  Chico 

Diao.  of  Christ 
State. 

1861 
1889 

G.  N.  Reeves 
A.  J.  Hamilton 

41 
71 

340C 
1,385C 

0 
70 

Citrus  Jr.  Coll.,  Azusa 

District 

1915 

G.  G.  Vaniman 

40 

196C 

0 

City  Coll  of  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco 
Clarcmont  Graduate  School,  Claremont 

Municipal  &  St. 
Private 

1935 
1925 

L.  G.  Conlan 
G.  C.  S.  Benson 

236 
143 

5.412C 
[GJC 

0 
523 

Coll  of  the  Holy  Names,  Oakland. 
Coll.  of  Marin,  Kentfield 

R.C.. 
State 

1880 
1926 

Sr.  M.  Emmanuella 
W.  H.  Austin 

..      46 
45 

468W 
790C 

17 
0 

Coll  of  Medical  Evangelists,  Loma  Linda 

S.D.A. 

1909 

G.  T.  Harding 

.      62 

456C 

40 

Coll  of  Osteopathic  Physicians  &  Surgeons,  L  A. 

Private    . 

1896 

W.  B.  Henley 

..    202 

833C 

20 

Coll.  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton 

.  Methodist 

1851 

R.  E.  Burns 

67 

1.239C 

121 

Coll.  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons,  San  Francisco 

Private 

1896 

H.  C.  Veatch 

.       134 

211C 

18 

Coll  of  the  Sequoias,  Visaha,  [J] 

State. 

1926 

I.  C.  Crookshanks 

50 

812C 

0 

Compton  Coll.,  Compton  [J] 

State. 

1898 

O.  8.  Thompson 

C 

0 

C.  W.  Pierce  School  of  Agriculture,  Canoga  Park 

Municipal 

1947 

E.  B.  Angier 

'.      22 

350M 

Dominican  Coll.  of  San  Rafael,  San  Rafael 

R.C.. 

1890 

Sr.  M.  Patrick 

W 

East  Los  Angeles  Jr.  Coll.,  Loa  Angeles.  .  . 

Mun.  &  State  . 

1945 

R.  C.  Ingalls. 

.     149 

1.808C 

"o 

El  Caznino  Jr.  Coll.,  El  Camino  College 

.  District 

1947 

F.  G.  Murdock 

.      70 

2.900C 

0 

Fresno  State  Coll.,  Fresno 

State     

1911 

A.  E.  Joyal 

.     184 

2.685C 

134 

Fullerton  Jr.  Coll.,  Fullerton 

District 

1913 

W.  T.  Boyoe.  . 

73 

1.353C 

0 

George  Pepperdine  Coll.,  Loa  Angeles 
Glendale  Coll.,  GlendaleJJ] 
Golden  Gate  Coll.,  San  Francisco 
Grant  Technical  Coll.,  Del  Paso  Heights  [  Jl 

Pnvate 
Public  
.Y.M.C.A.... 
Pnvate    .  . 

1937 
1927 
1901 
1942 

H.  M.  Tiner.. 
E.  T.  Worthy.. 
N.  T.  Miner 
W.  E.  Olson   ... 

.     100 
92 
150 
38 

1.484C 
2.302C 
586C 
299C 

54 

81 

Hartnell  Coll.,  Salinas  i  (JJ  

District 

1920 

J.  B  Lemoe 

46 

766C 

o 

Humboldt  State  Coll.,  Arcata. 
Immaculate  Heart  Coll.,  Los  Angeles 

State.    . 
R.C. 

1913 
1916 

H.  P.  Balabanis  (a) 
Sr.  M.  Euohana 

47 

woo 

35 

John  Muir  Coll.,  Pasadena  [JJ  .   . 

District   . 

1946 

A.  M.  Turrell 

.     124 

2.651C 

'6 

La  Sierra  Coll.,  Arlington.  .  . 
Lassen  Jr.  Coll.,  Susanville.  .    .    . 

.S.D.A. 
.   District         .    . 

1922 
1925 

G.  T.  Anderson   .  .    . 
L.  V.  Gr*enleaf     . 

55 
.      18 

635C 
190C 

0 
0 

La  Verne  Coll..  La  Verne  

Oh.  Brethren 

1891 

H.  D.  Faonaoht.  . 

.      28 

283O 

0 
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Institution  and  Addrett 
Long  Beach  City  Coll.,  Long  Beach  [  J] 
LOB  Angelea  City  Coll.,  Los  Angeles  f  J] 
Los  Angelea  Coll.  of  Optometry,  LOB  Angeles 
LOB  Angeles  Pacific  Coll.,  LOB  Angelea  [  J]  . 
Loyola  Univ.  of  LOB  Angelea,  LOB  Angelea 


Lux  CoU.,  San  Francisco  [J] 

Menlo  CoU.,  Menlo  Park  [Jj 

Milla  Coll.,  Oakland 

Modeato  Jr.  CoU.,  Modesto 

Monterey  Peninsula  CoU.,  Monterey  [J] 

Mount  St.  Mary's  CoU.,  Loa  Angeles 

Mt.  San  Antonio  CoU.,  Pomona  [J] 

Napa  Jr.  CoU.,  Napa 

Occidental  Coll.,  LOB  Angeles 

Oceanside-Carlsbad  Coll.,  Oceanside  [J] 

Pacific  Union  Coll.,  Angwin     .  . 

Palomar  Coll.,  Vista  [  J) 

Pasadena  City  Coll.,  Pasadena  [J] 

Pasadena  CoU.,  Pasadena. .    . . 

Placer  Coll..  Auburn  [ J] 

Pomona  Coll.,  Claremont  . 

PorterviUe  CoU.,  PorterviUe  [J] 

Reedley  Coll.,  Reedley  [J] 

Riverside  Coll.,  Riverside  [J] 

Sacramento  Jr.  CoU.,  Sacramento 

Saint  Mary's  Coll.,  St.  Mary's  College 

San  Bernardino  Valley  Coll.,  San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  Jr.  Coll  ,  San  Diego 

San  Diego  State  Coll.,  San  Diego 

San  Francisco  Coll.  for  Women,  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  State  Coll.,  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Anselmo 

San  Jose  State  Coll  £  Jr.  Coll.,  San  Jose 

San  Luis  Obispo  Jr.  CoU.,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  Jr  CoU.,  San  Mateo 

Santa  Ana  Coll.,  Santa  Ana  [J] 

Santa  Barbara  Jr.  Coll.,  Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Maria  Jr.  Coll.,  Santa  Maria 

Santa  Monica  City  Coll.,  Santa  Monica 

Santa  Rosa  Jr.  CoU  ,  Santa  Rosa 

Scnpps  Coll.,  Claremont 

Southwestern  Univ.,  Los  Angeles 

Stanford  Univ.,  Stanford 

State  Polytechnic  Coll.,  San  Dimas 

State  Polytechnic  Coll.,  San  Luis  Obispo 

Stockton  Jr.  Coll ,  Stockton 

Taft  Jr.  Coll..  Taft   . 

Univ.  of  California 

Univ  of  California,  Berkeley 

Univ.  of  California,  Davis 

Univ.  of  California,  La  Jolla 

Univ.  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Univ.  of  California,  Mt.  Hamilton 

Univ.  of  California,  Riverside 

Univ.  of  California,  San  Francisco 

Univ.  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 
Univ.  of  Redlands,  Redlands 
Univ.  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 
Univ.  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara 
Univ.  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 
VaUejo  CoU.,  Vallejo  [J] 
Ventura  Jr.  CoU.,  Ventura  ..     .      . 
Westmont  CoU.,  Santa  Barbara. 
Whittier  CoU.,  Whittier 
Yuba  Coll.,  Maryaville 

Canal  Zone 
Canal  Zone  Jr.  CoU.,  Balboa  Height*. 

Colorado 
Adama  State  CoU.,  Alamoaa 

Colorado  A.  A  M.  CoU  ,  Fort  Collins 

Colorado  CoU.,  Colorado  Springs 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

Colorado  State  CoU.  of  Education,  Greeley 

Colorado  Woman's  CoU..  Denver  [J] 

La  Junta  Jr.  CoU..  La  Junta 

Loretto  Heighta  CoU.,  Loretto 

Mesa  County  Jr.  Coll.,  Grand  Junction . 

Pueblo  Jr.  CoU.,  Pueblo 

Regis  CoU.,  Denver 

Sterling  Jr.  CoU.,  Sterling 

Trinidad  State  Jr.  Coll.TTrinidad   . 

Univ.  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

Univ.  of  Denver,  Denver     . 

Western  State  Coll.  of  Colorado,  Gunniaon.  .    . 

Connecticut 

Albertus  Magnus  CoU.,  New  Haven  .    . 

Arnold  CoUTfor  Hygiene  &  Phys.  Ed.,  Milford  . 
Connecticut  CoU.  for  Women,  New  London    . 
Danbury  State  Tchrs.  CoU.,  Danbury.  Conn. 
Fairfield  Univ.,  Fairfield   .    . 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  Hartford   . 
Hillyer  CoU.,  Hartford 
Julius  Hartt  School  of  Music,  Hartford ... 
Jr.  CoU.  of  Commerce,  New  Haven.   . 
Larson  CoU.,  Hamden                ... 
New  Haven  Jr.  Coll.,  New  Haven 
New  Haven  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  New  Haven. 
New  London  Jr.  ColL,  New  London 


Control  or 

Student* 
Full-          Grad- 

Affiliation 

Founded         Chief  Executive 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

.  Municipal 

1927 

G.  E.  Dotaon   . 

.    197 

16.462C 

0 

.  Municipal 

1929 

H.  8.  McDonald      .  , 

595 

13.282C 

0 

Private 

1904 

E.  A.  Hutchinaon 

13 

230C 

6 

Free  Methodist. 
.R.C. 

1903 
1911 

A.  C.  Mamath  
C.  8.  Casassa  . 

89 

C 

1.649C 

0 
0 

..Private      . 

1912 

S.  H.  Brown  . 

23 

118W 

0 

Private 

1927 

W.  E.  Kratt  . 

.      30 

300C 

0 

.Private 

1852 

L.  T.  White,  Jr. 

93 

678W 

107 

State   .    .      . 

1921 

H.  T.  Tyler  . 

72 

1.194C 

0 

Local. 

1947 

C.  C.  Flint   .  . 

26 

350C 

0 

.R.C. 

1925 

Br.  A.  Marie 

49 

455W 

0 

District   . 

1945 

G.  H.  Bell 

65 

785C 

29 

District  . 

1942 

H.  M.  McPherson 

46 

843C 

0 

.  Presbyterian 

1887 

A.  G.  Coons 

96 

1.327C 

109 

District 

1934 

K.  P.  Bailey 

47 

267C 

0 

.S.D.A.. 

1882 

P.  W.  Christian 

67 

919C 

7 

.State 

1946 

D.  C.  McNaughton 

C 

0 

.District 

1925 

J.  W.  Harbeson 

250 

6.532C 

0 

.  Nacarene 

1902 

W.  T.  Purkiser 

40 

656C 

47 

.  District 

1936 

H.  M.  Weaver 

35 

383C 

0 

Private   . 

1887 

E.  W.  Lyon 

,  ..      96 

1.070C 

0 

District   . 

1927 

B.  E.  Jameson 

24 

186C 

0 

District   . 

1926 

L.  Wolfson 

45 

496C 

15 

District   . 

1916 

A.  G.  Paul 

45 

873C 

0 

District 

1916 

J.  P  Mohr 

108 

2.341C 

0 

.R.C. 

1863 

Brother  Austin 

52 

836M 

0 

State     . 

1926 

J.  L.  Lounsbury 

65 

0 

Local 

1914 

J.  Aseltine 

C 

0 

State      . 

1897 

W.  R  Hepner 

242 

4.075C 

226 

RC. 

1930 

Mother  L.  Mejia 

48 

402W 

29 

State 

1899 

J  P  Leonard 

260 

3.709C 

478 

Presbyterian 

1871 

J.  H.  Baird 

19 

169C 

7 

Mun.  &  State 

1862 

T.  W.  MacQuame 

400 

8,01  9C 

312 

District 

1936 

L  Griffin 

C 

0 

District 

1922 

C  8.  Morris 

80 

1,475C 

0 

District 

1915 

D  C  McNaughton 

45 

725C 

0 

Local 

1946 

W.  J   Kircher 

35 

184C 

0 

District 

1920 

H.  E  Tyler 

30 

195C 

0 

Municipal 

1929 

E  C  Sandmeyer 

60 

1.754C 

District 

1918 

F.  P  Bailey 

50 

1.037C 

0 

.  Private 

1926 

F.  Hard 

25 

217W 

0 

Private 

1913 

M.  Schumacher 

64 

1.505C 

0 

Private 

1885 

J.  E   W   Sterling 

790 

5,0540 

2,842 

State 

1938 

H.  O   Wilson 

26 

439M 

0 

.State    . 

1901 

J.  A.  McPhee 

178 

2,909M 

56 

Municipal 

1935 

A.  T  Bawden 

C 

0 

District 

1922 

J.  P.  Cosand,  Jr. 

35 

285C 

0 

State 

1868 

R.  G.  Sproul 

3,754 

33.624C 

7,965 

State   .    .      . 

1868 

1,629 

17.632C 

5,049 

.State 

1868 

K.  A.  Rycrson 

205 

1,600C 

.State 

1868 

C.  H.  Eckart 

13 

C 

.State 

1868 

C.  A   Dykstra 

1,034 

12.079C 

2,916 

State. 

1868 

C.  D.  Shane 

12 

.State   .  .  . 

1868 

L.  D  Batchelor 

8 

M 

.State     . 

1868 

F.  8.  Smyth 

696 

C 

State 

1868 

J.  H   Williams  (a) 

176 

2.328C 

Baptist 

1907 

G.  H.  Armacost 

87 

1.115C 

132 

.R.C. 

1855 

W.  J.  Dunne 

169 

2.131C 

10 

.R.C. 

1851 

W.  C.  Gianera 

95 

1.240M 

0 

Private 
District 

1880 
1943 

F.  D  Fagfc  Jr. 
G.  P.  Chaffey 

1,727 
75 

10.543C 
618C 

3,668 
0 

District 

1929 

D.  R.  Henry 

68 

769C 

0 

.  Pnvate 

1940 

J   Forre«4ter 

28 

255C 

0 

.Soc.  Friends 

1901 

W.  C.  Jones 

65 

1.319C 

58 

District.  . 

1927 

J.  J.  Collins  .  .  . 

36 

645C 

0 

Federal   . 

1933 

R.  C.  Hackett 

41 

202C 

0 

.State   .  . 

1921 

I.  Richardson 

40 

410C 

1 

.State   .  . 

1876 

W.  E.  Morgan 

285 

3.638C 

181 

.Pnvate.... 

1874 

W,  H.  Gill 

80 

1.277C 

53 

.State   .... 

1874 

B   H  Parker 

97 

1.057C 

77 

.State       .     . 

1890 

W.  R.  Rosa 

103 

2.121C 

283 

Baptist    . 
Municipal 

1888 
1941 

J.  E.  Huchingson 
G.  K.  McCauley 

51 
.       15 

603W 
C 

0 
0 

RC. 

1918 

Sister  F.  Marie 

47 

366C 

0 

.  District 

1924 

H.  J.  Wubben 

.      32 

450C 

0 

Co.  &  State 

1937 

M.  C.  Knudson    . 

.      70 

643C 

9 

R.C. 

1888 

R.  C.  McCarthy 

34 

502M 

0 

District 

1941 

E.  8.  French 

C 

0 

.  County 

1925 

D.  C.  Baird    .  .  . 

.      48 

493C 

0 

State 

1876 

R.  L.  Stearns   . 

677 

8,542C 

1,171 

Methodist 

1864 

A.  C.  Jacobs.  . 

567 

8.076C 

1,402 

State   

1911 

P.  P.  Mickelaon 

56 

656C 

17 

R.C... 

1925 

8r.  M.  Coralita 

37 

222W 

0 

.Pnvate 

1886 

E.  J.  Brown  .    . 

m 

C 

Pnvate. 

1911 

R.  Park 

94 

845W 

'6 

State   .    . 

1904 

R.  A.  Haas 

55 

364C 

0 

R.C. 

1945 

J.  H.  Dolan 

32 

678M 

0 

.  Private 

1834 

R.  H.  Stafford   . 

.      35 

158C 

38 

Pnvate  .. 

1883 

A.  8.  Wilson 

.      54 

510C 

0 

Pnvate  .  . 

1920 

M.  Paranov 

89 

174C 

2 

.Private 

1929 

8.  W.  Tator.       . 

34 

352C 

0 

,  Private 

1911 

G.  V.  Larson  .  .   . 

21 

203W 

0 

.Y.M.C.A. 

1919 

L.  L.  Bethel   .     . 

..C 

0 

State  

1898 

8.  M.  BrowneU.     .  . 

.      66 

827C 

67 

Private.      ... 

1938 

T.  HUlway  

.      22 

230C 

0 
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Control  or 

Full- 

Grad- 

InBtitution and  Addrei* 

Affiliation 

Founded         Chief  Exteutiw 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

Saint  Joseph  Coll.,  West  Hartford 

.R.C.       . 

1932 

8r.  M.  Rosa.  .  . 

.      43 

440W 

0 

St.  Thomas  Seminary,  Bloomficld  [J] 

RC.  . 

1897 

R.  G.  LaFontaine 

9 

145M 

0 

Tchrs.  Coll.  of  Connecticut,  New  Bntain 

.State       .    . 

1849 

H.  D.  Welte 

132 

1.238C 

0 

Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford   . 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London 

Private 
Federal 

1823 
1876 

G.  K.  Funston  . 
W.  N.  Derby 

77 
55 

918M 
430M 

37 
0 

Univ.  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport 

Private 

1927 

J.  H.  Halsey 

106 

2.109C 

4* 

Univ.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs 

State 

1881 

A.  N.  Jorgensen 

687 

7.171C 

371 

Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown 

Private 

1831 

V.  L.  Butterfield 

.      95 

860M 

50 

Wilhmantic  State  Tohra.  Coll.,  Williiuantic 

State 

1889 

J.  E.  Smith 

48 

261  C 

0 

Yale  Univ.,  New  Haven 
Delaware 

Private 

1701 

C.  Seymour 

1,483 

8.142C 

3,125 

Delaware  State  Coll.,  Dover  [*] 

State 

1891 

M.  E.  Tbomasson  (a) 

30 

290C 

0 

Univ.  of  Delaware,  Newark 

State 

1833 

W.  8.  Carlson 

198 

2.168C 

486 

Wesley  Jr  Coll.,  Dover 
District  of  Columbia 

Methodist 

1873 

O.  A.  Bartley 

21 

138C 

0 

American  Univ.,  Washington 

Private 

1893 

P.  F.  Douglass 

97 

1.484C 

1,146 

Catholic  Univ.  of  America,  Washington 

R.C. 

1887 

P.  J.  McCormick 

491 

2.432C 

1,700 

Chevy  Chase  Jr.  Coll.,  Washington 
Columbus  Univ.,  Washington 

Private 
Private 

1903 

F.  R.  Brown 
W.  E.  Leahy 

.      16 

94W 
C 

0 

Dunharton  Coll.  of  Holy  Cross,  Washington 

R.C. 

1935 

Sr.  M.  Frederick 

37 

178W 

0 

Gallaudet  Coll.,  Washington 

Federal      . 

1864 

L.  M.  Elstad 

21 

212C 

10 

Georgetown  Univ.,  Washington 
Georgetown  Visitation  Jr.  Coll  ,  Washington 

R.C. 
R.C. 

1789 
1799 

H.  Guthrie 
Mother  M.  Shea 

650 

4.329C 
W 

677 
0 

George  Washington  Univ.,  Washington 
Howard  Univ.TWashingtonJ*] 

Private 
Private 

1821 
1867 

C.  H.  Marvin 
M.  W.  Johnson 

850 
467 

5.850C 
4.487C 

4,560 
292 

Immaculata  Jr  CoU  ,  Washington 

RC. 

1922 

Sr.  M.  Genevieve 

14 

96W 

0 

Marjone  Webster  Jr  Coll  ,  Washington 

Private 

1920 

M.  F.  Webster 

24 

214W 

0 

Miner  Tchrs  Coll  ,  Washington  ["] 

Municipal 

1851 

E  A.  Clark 

38 

534C 

0 

National  Univ.  School  of  Law,  Washington 

Private 

1869 

W.  O.  Douglas. 

27 

215C 

22 

Mt  Vernon  Jr.  Coll.,  Washington 

Private 

1875 

G.W.Lloyd   . 

19 

165W 

0 

School  of  Adv.  International  Studies,  Washington 

Private 

1943 

P.  W.  Thayer 

22 

(G1C 

71 

Southeastern  Umv  ,  Washington 

YM.C.A.. 

1864 

L.  J.  Maas 

35 

62 

Trinity  Coll  ,  Washington 

RC. 

1897 

Sr.  C.  Dorothea 

58 

463W 

0 

U  S   Dept  of  Agriculture  Grad   Sch.,  Washington 

Federal 

1921 

L  H  Rohrbaugh 

C 

Washington  Coll  of  Law,  Washington 

Private 

1896 

J   L.  Laskey 

.C 

Washington  School  of  Psychiatry,  Washington 

Private 

1936 

D.  McK.  Rioch 

42 

[G1C 

'350 

Wilson  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Washington 

Federal    .  . 

1873 

W.  E.  Hager 

49 

617C 

0 

Florida 

Barry  Coll  ,  Miami 

R.C. 

1940 

Mother  M  Gerald 

22 

239W 

0 

Bethune-Cookman  Coll  ,  Daytona  Beach 

Methodist 

1904 

R  V  Moore 

50 

1.048C 

Casement  Jr  Coll  ,  Ormond  Beach 

Private 

1941 

M  vanWoy 

18 

100W 

'  0 

Florida  A  4  M.  Coll  ,  Tallahassee  [*] 

State 

1887 

H.  M.  Efferson  (a) 

.    139 

1.798C 

7 

Florida  Normal  &  Industrial  Coll  ,  St.  Augustine  [*] 

Private 

1892 

J.  L.  Tilley 

C 

Florida  Southern  Coll  ,  Lakeland 

Methodist 

1885 

L  M.  Spivey 

106 

1.626C 

0 

Florida  State  Umv  ,  Tallahassee 

State 

1857 

D  S.  Campbell 

461 

6  ,60  1C 

515 

Jacksonville  Jt   Coll  ,  Jacksonville 

Private    . 

1934 

G  H.Akridge 

17 

220C 

0 

John  B  Stetson  Univ.,  DeLand 

Baptist 

1883 

J  O.Edmunds 

111 

1.763C 

33 

Orlando  Jr  Coll  ,  Orlando 

Private 

1941 

A.  L.  Williams 

12 

216C 

0 

Palm  Beach  Jr  Coll  ,  West  Palm  Beach 

County 

1933 

J.  I.  Leonard 

22 

349C 

0 

Rollins  Coll.,  Winter  Park 

Private 

1885 

H  Holt 

C 

St  Petersburg  Jr  Coll  ,  St  Petersburg 

County   .    . 

1927 

R.  A.  Wakefield 

22 

449C 

0 

Univ.  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

State   .    . 

1853 

J  H.  Miller 

654 

10.564C 

1,260 

Umv  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables 

Private    .  . 

1925 

B.  F.  Ashe 

525 

9.162C 

382 

Univ.  of  Tampa,  Tampa 

Private 

1931 

E  C.  Nance 

51 

1.044C 

57 

Georgia 

Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  Coll  ,  Tifton 

State 

1933 

G.  P.  Donaldson 

.       22 

432C 

0 

Agnes  Scott  Coll  ,  Decatur 

Private 

1889 

J.  R.  McCain 

.      68 

425W 

0 

Albany  State  Coll  ,  Albany  [*] 

State 

1903 

A.  Brown 

.      37 

445C 

0 

Andrew  Coll.,  Cutbbert  [J] 

Methodist 

1854 

S.  C.  Olhff 

.       13 

97W 

0 

Armstrong  Coll  ,  Savannah  [J] 

Municipal 

1935 

F.  M.  Hawes 

25 

363C 

0 

Atlanta  Division,  Umv.  of  Ga  ,  Atlanta 

State 

1914 

G.  M.  Sparks 

174 

5.632C 

0 

Atlanta  Law  School,  Atlanta 

Private   . 

H.  Douglas 

IG1C 

Atlanta  Umv.,  Atlanta  [*] 

Private 

1867 

R.  E.  Clement 

60 

iCiC 

'390 

Berry  Coll  ,  Mount  Berry 

Private 

1902 

J.  A.  Lindsay 

83 

675C 

0 

Bessie  Tif  t  Coll  ,  Foreyth 

Baptist 

1849 

W.  F.  Gunn 

27 

252W 

0 

Brenau  Coll  ,  Gainesville 

Private 

1878 

J.  Crudup 

36 

284W 

0 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Decatur 

Presbyterian 

1828 

J.  M.  Richards 

9 

133M 

10 

Emory  Univ.,  Emory  University 
Fort  Valley  State  Coll.,  Fort  Valley 

Methodist 
State 

1836 
1895 

G.C.  White    . 
C.V.Troup. 

610 
43 

2.088C 
640C 

1,752 
0 

Georgia  Inst  of  Technology,  Atlanta 

State 

1885 

B.  R.  VanLeer 

.    279 

6.097M 

260 

Georgia  Military  Coll.,  Milledgeville  [J] 

Municipal 

1879 

J.  H.  Jenkins 

15 

191M 

0 

Georgia  Southwestern  Coll.,  Ainencus 

State 

1926 

H.  K.  Stanford 

16 

379C 

0 

Georgia  State  Coll  ,  Savannah  [*] 

State 

1890 

W.  K.  Payne  (a) 

73 

908C 

0 

Georgia  State  CoU.  for  Women,  Milledgeville 

State 

1889 

G.  H.  Wells 

92 

828W 

0 

Georgia  Tchrs  Coll.,  Collegeboro 

State.... 

1908 

Z.  S.  Henderson 

60 

765C 

0 

Georgia  State  Womana  CoU.,  Valdosta 

State 

1906 

J.  R.  Thaxton 

22 

304W 

0 

Gordon  Military  Coll  ,  Barnesville  [J] 

Municipal 

1928 

J.  E.  Guillebeau 

18 

125C 

0 

Jr.  Coll.  of  Augusta,  Augusta 
LaG  range  Coll.,  LaGrange 

Municipal 
Methodist 

1925 
1831 

E.  W.  Hardy 
W.G.  Henry,  Jr 

21 
18 

330C 
160W 

0 
0 

Mercer  Univ.,  Macon 

Baptist.  . 

1833 

S.Dowell   . 

65 

1.044C 

19 

Middle  Georgia  Coll..  Cochran 

State    ... 

1928 

L.  A.  Moll 

19 

307C 

0 

Morris  Brown  Coll.,  Atlanta  (*] 

A.M.E  

1881 

W.  A.  Fountain,  Ji 

48 

749C 

0 

Norman  Coll.,  Norman  Park  1  J] 

Baptist     . 

1900 

A.  8.  Cutts 

11 

173C 

0 

North  Georgia  Coll.,  Dahlonega  [  J] 
Oglethorpe  Univ.,  Ogle  thorpe  University 

State    .  . 
Private    . 

1873 
1835 

M.E.Hoag 
P.  Weltner 

41 
25 

688C 
214C 

0 
0 

Paine  Coll.,  Augusta  [*]. 

Methodist 

1882 

E.  C.  Peters 

25 

290C 

0 

Piedmont  Coll.,  Demorest 

Cong. 

1897 

J.E.Walter. 

.      21 

301C 

0 

RemhardtColl.,Waleeka 

Methodist 

1883 

J.  R  Burgess,  Jr 

.      12 

130C 

0 

Shorter  Coll.,  Rome 
Southern  Coll.  of  Pharmacy,  Atlanta 

.Baptist.  . 
.Private.  .. 

1873 
1903 

C  W.  Burts 
R.  C.  Hood 

33 

9 

233W 
288C 

0 
0 

South  Georgia  Coll.,  College  [  J] 

State  

1927 

W.  S.  Smith. 

21 

499C 

0 

Umv.  of  Georgia,  Athens 

.State  ... 

1785 

J.  C.  Rogers 

377 

6.301C 

417 

Univ.  of  Georgia  School  of  Medicine,  Augusta 
Wealeyan  Coll.,  Macon               
Weat  Georgia  Coll.,  Carrollton  [  J]                     .    . 
Woodrow  Wilson  Coll.  of  Law.  Atlanta  . 
Hawaii 

.State 
Methodist 
.State  .. 
.  Private    . 

1828 
1836 
1933 
1933 

G.  L.  Kelly 
8.  Johnson 
I.  S.  Ingram 
C.  Walker. 

95 
71 
26 
10 

312C 
522C 
510C 
201C 

105 

'"6 
0 

Univ.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  

Territorial.     . 

1907 

G.M.Sinclair. 

.    357 

3.981C 

888 
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Control  or 
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Founded         Chief  Executive 
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Students 
Full-         Qrad- 
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Idaho 

Boise  Jr.  Coll.,  Boise                                  ..    . 

District 

1032 

E.  B.  Chaff  ee     .  . 

50 

501C 

0 

Coll.  of  Idaho,  Caldwell 
Idaho  State  Coll.,  Pocatello     .  . 

Presbyterian 
State    .  . 

1801 
1047 

L.  A.  Williams  (a) 
C.  W.  Mclntosh 

.      33 
.     130 

476C 
1.630C 

0 
0 

Northern  Idaho  Coll.  of  Education,  Lewiston 

.State 

1803 

G.  W.  Todd 

.      46 

545C 

0 

North  Idaho  Jr.  Coll.,  Coeur  d'Alene 

State      . 

1030 

G.  O.  Kildow     . 

.      20 

206C 

0 

Northwest  Nazarene  Coll..  Nampa 

Naearene 

1013 

L.  T.  Corlett 

44 

536C 

8 

Southern  Idaho  Coll.  of  Education,  Albion 

State 

1803 

R.  H  Snyder 

35 

252C 

0 

Univ.  of  Idaho,  Moscow 
Illinois 

State. 

1880 

J.  E.  Buchanan 

237 

3.371C 

168 

Aeronautical  Univ.,  Chicago 

Private      . 

1020 

L.  M.  Churbuck 

.      42 

412M 

0 

American  Academy  of  Art,  Chicago 
American  Conservatory  of  Music  ,  Chicago 
Augustana  Coll.,  Rock  Island 

.Private 
.Private 
Lutheran 

1023 
1860 

F.  H.  Young 
J.  R.  Hattstaedt 
C.  Bergendoff 

25 
"73 

500C 
.     C 
1.193C 

0 

0 

Aurora  Coll.,  Aurora 

Advent  Chris. 

1803 

T.  P.  Stephens 

36 

342C 

0 

Barat  Coll.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Lake  Forest 

R.C. 

1010 

M.  Reilly 

.      41 

325W 

0 

Belleville  Township  Jr.  Coll.,  Belleville 
Bethany  Biblical  Seminary,  Chicago 

.Local 
Ch.  Brethren 

1046 
1005 

H.  0.  Hall 
R.  D.  Bowman 

33 

.      18 

204C 
23C 

0 

111 

Blackburn  Coll.,  CarunviUe 

Presbyterian 

1837 

R.  P.  Ludlum 

27 

311C 

0 

Bradley  Univ.,  Peoria 

Private 

1807 

D.  B.  Owen 

267 

3.320C 

232 

Carthage  Coll.,  Carthage 

.  Lutheran 

1870 

M.Wee 

36 

551  C 

0 

Centraha  Township  Jr.  Coll.,  Centralia 

Local 

1040 

O.  M.  Corbell 

23 

132C 

0 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago 

Private 

1902 

R.  Van  8.  Ford 

.      40 

401C 

200 

Chicago  City  Jr.  Coll.,  Herzl  Branch.  Chicago 
Chicago  City  Jr  Coll  ,  Wilson  Branch,  Chicago 

Municipal 
Municipal 

1034 
1034 

J.  M.  McCalhster 
O.  S.  Williams 

58 
129 

1.028C 
3.627C 

0 
0 

Chicago  Coll.  of  Optometry,  Chicago 

Private 

1030 

R.Seid  . 

35 

675C 

Chicago  Coll.  of  Osteopathy,  Chicago 

Private  

1000 

R.  N.  MacBain 

74 

215C 

0 

Chicago  Conservatory,  Chicago 

Private 

1857 

E.  Nelson 

91 

127C 

27 

Chicago  Evangelistic  Inst.,  Chicago 
Chicago-Kent  Coll  of  Law,  Chicago 

Interdenom. 
Private 

1010 

H.  E.  Jessop 
W.  H.  Burke 

.      20 

195C 
C 

0 

Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Maywood 

U.  Lutheran 

1801 

A  G.  Weng 

8 

44C 

30 

Chicago  Medical  School,  Chicago 

Private 

1012 

J.  J.  Sheinin 

.     201 

257C 

0 

Chicago  Musical  Coll.,  Chicago 

Private 

1867 

R.  Ganz 

.      98 

362C 

63 

Chicago  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Chicago 

.  Municipal 

1860 

R.  M.  Cook 

75 

812C 

0 

Chicago  Technical  Coll.,  Chicago 

.Private      . 

1004 

C  W.Morey 

M 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 

Cong. 

1855 

A.  C.  McGiffert,  Jr. 

36 

i  f  if* 
lulu 

90 

Coll.  of  St  Francis,  Johet 

R.C. 

1020 

Sr.  M.  Amceta 

59 

297W 

0 

Columbia  Coll.,  Chicago 

Private     .  . 

1890 

N.  Alexandroff 

35 

520C 

15 

Conoordia  Tchrs.  Coll.,  River  Forest  . 

.  Lutheran 

1864 

A  W.  Khnck 

.      31 

491C 

0 

Concordat  Theological  Seminary,  Pprmgfield 

Lutheran 

1846 

G.  C.  Barth 

15 

336M 

0 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music,  Chicago 

Private 

1006 

C  Eidam 

C 

De  Paul  Univ.,  Chicago 

R.C. 

1898 

C.J  O'Malley 

350 

4.046C 

997 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Coll.,  Charleston 

State 

1800 

R.  G.  Buzzard 

131 

1.430C 

0 

Elmhurst  Coll.,  Elmhurst 

Ev.  &  Ref  . 

1871 

H.  W  Dmkmeyer 

52 

730C 

0 

Eureka  Coll.,  Eureka 

Disc,  of  Christ 

1855 

B   Dickinson 

27 

292C 

0 

Evanston  Collegiate  Inst.,  Evanston  [J] 
Evanston  Township  Community  Coll  ,  Evanston  [J] 
Frances  Shimer  Coil  ,  Mt  Carroll 

Methodist 
District 
Baptist 

1034 
1046 
1853 

T.  O   Firing 
W.  R.  Wood 
J.  Rusael 

15 
31 
17 

150C 
197C 
182W 

0 
0 
0 

Garrett  Biblical  Inst.,  Evanston 

Methodist 

1854 

H  G  Smith 

fGIC 

George  Williams  Coll.,  Chicago 

Private 

1800 

H.  C.  Coffman 

20 

&32C 

68 

Greenville  Coll.,  Greenville 

Free  Methodist 

1802 

H.J  Long 

24 

384C 

0 

Illinois  Coll.,  Jacksonville 

Cong  APresb. 

1820 

H.  G.  Hudson 

35 

485C 

0 

Illinois  Inst.  of  Technology,  Chicago  . 
Illinois  State  Normal  Univ.,  Normal 

Private 
State 

1802 
1857 

H.  T.  Heald 
R.  W.  Fairchild 

202 

3.375C 
C 

228 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloommgton  .  . 

Methodist 

1850 

M.  J.  Holmes. 

82 

1.217C 

12 

James  Millikin  Univ.,  Decatur 

.  Presbyterian 

1001 

J.  W.  Malone 

94 

1.321C 

12 

John  Marshall  Law  School,  Chicago 

Private    . 

1800 

N.W.Lee 

C 

Johet  Jr.  Coll.,  Johet 

District.. 

1001 

E.  W.  Rowley 

.      50 

456C 

0 

Knox  Coll.,  Galesburg 

Private  .. 

1837 

S.  Umbeck 

.      70 

872C 

0 

Lake  Forest  Coll.,  Lake  Forest 

.Presbyterian 

1857 

E.  A.  Johnson 

.      45 

967C 

0 

La  Salle-Peru-Oglesby  Jr.  Coll.,  La  Salic 
LeClerc  Coll.,  Belleville 

District 
Private 

1024 
1038 

F.  H.  Dolan 
Sr.  M.  Leontme 

27 

221C 
W 

0 

Lewis  Coll.  of  Science  <fc  Technology,  Lockport 

R.C. 

1030 

H.  J.  Grassie 

21 

103M 

0 

Lincoln  Coll.,  Lincoln 

Presbyterian 

1865 

R.  N.  Dooley 

14 

106C 

0 

Loyola  Univ..  Chicago 
Lyons  Township  Jr.  Coll.,  La  Grange 

R.C. 

Municipal 

1870 
1020 

J.T.Hussey 
G  8.  Olsen 

34 

C 
383C 

0 

MacMurray  Coll.  for  Women,  Jacksonville  . 

Methodist 

1846 

C.  P.  McClelland 

53 

536W 

16 

McCorimck  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 

Presbyterian 

1820 

R.  W.Frank. 

22 

OM 

260 

McKendree  Coll.,  Lebanon 

Methodist 

1828 

C.  C.  Bracy 

C 

Molme  Community  Coll.,  Molme  [J] 

Local. 

1046 

G.  W.  Smith 

12 

117C 

0 

Monmouth  Coll.,  Monmouth 

.  U.  Presbyterian 

1853 

J  H.  Grier 

63 

856C 

7 

Montioello  Coll.,  Godfrey  [  J] 
Morgan  Park  Jr.  Coll.,  Chicago 

.Private  . 
Private 

1835 
1033 

J.  R.  Young 
A.G.Dodd 

32 
16 

242W 
282C 

0 
0 

Morton  Jr.  Coll.,  Cicero 

Municipal 

1024 

W.  P.  MaoLean 

.      51 

590C 

0 

Mundelem  Coll..  Chicago 
National  Coll.  of  Education,  Evanston  . 

R.C. 
Private 

1030 
1886 

Sr.  M.  Josephine     . 
K.  R.  Johnson 

71 
30 

891W 
382W 

0 
0 

North  Central  Coll.  ,  Naperville 
Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 
Northern  Illinois  Coll  of  Optometry,  Chicago 
Northern  Illinois  State  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  DeKaJb 

Ev.  U.  Breth. 
Baptist  . 
Private    . 
State 

1861 
1013 
1872 
1808 

C.  H.  Geiger 
C.  W.  Kofler 
W.  B.  Needles 
L.  A.  Holmes 

48 
21 

88 

869C 
204C 
C 
1.964C 

0 
162 

0 

North  Park  Coll.,  Chicago  [JJ 

Ev.  M.  Cov. 

1801 

C.  Nelson 

46 

696C 

0 

Northwestern  Univ..  Evanston 
Olivet  Naiarene  Coll  .  Kankakee 
PestaloBzi  Froebel  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Chicago 

Methodist  . 
Natarene 
.Private 

1851 
1900 
1806 

J.  R.  Miller 
H.  W.  Reed 
H.  H.  Hegner      . 

1,900 
56 
38 

10.415C 
871C 
522W 

041 
12 
0 

Principia  College,  Elsah 

Chr.  Scientist   . 

1808 

F.  E.  Morgan 

36 

450C 

0 

Qumcy  College,  Quincy  

R.C. 

I860 

H.  Freiburg 

60 

708C 

0 

Rockford  CoD.,  Rockford 

Private  . 

1847 

M.  A.  Cheek 

55 

353C 

Roosevelt  Coll.,  Chicago 
Rosary  Coll.,  River  Forest 
St.  Bede  Jr.  Coll.,  Peru, 

Private 

K. 

1045 
1848 
1800 

E.  J.  Sparling 
Sr.  M.  Tunothea 
L.Vohs 

300 
77 
20 

3.213C 
672W 
09M 

0 
0 
0 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Coll.  for  Women,  Chicago.  . 

R.C.. 

1012 

Mother  M.  Huberta 

44 

272W 

0 

St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary,  Mundelem 

.R.C. 

M.  P.  Foley 

M 

St.  Prooopius  Coll  ,  Lisle                               

.R.C. 

1885 

A.Ondrak 

27 

210M 

0 

School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago  . 
Sherwood  Music  School,  Chicago 

Private  ... 
Private.  .. 

1870 
1805 

H.Ropp 
W.A.Erley 

.      50 

C 
244C 

26 

Shurtleff  Coll.,  Alton 

Baptist.. 

1827 

D.  A.  Weaver 

.      25 

306C 

0 

Southern  Illinois  Univ.,  Carbondale   

.State  

1860 

D.W.  Morris.      . 

.    207 

2.661C 

267 

Springfield  Jr.  Coll.,  Springfield  

R.C  

1029 

Mother  M.C.Moaley, 

..      20 

315C 

0 

AND  coiufws 
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Institution  and  Addrts* 

Thornton  Jr.  Coll.,  Harvey      . 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
Univ.oflllmou.Urbana 
VanderCook  School  of  Music,  Chicago 
Western  111.  State  Coll.,  Macomb 
Wheaton  Coll.,  Wheaton 

Indiana 

Anderson  Coll.,  Anderson 
Ball  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Muncie 
Butler  Univ.,  Indianapolis 
Canterbury  Coll..  Danville     . 
DePauw  Univ.,  Greencastle     . 
Earlham  Coll..  Richmond 
Evansville  Coll..  Evansville 
Franklin  Coll.  of  Indiana,  Franklin 
Goshen  Coll..  Goshen 
Hanover  Coll.,  Hanover 
Huntington  Coll..  Huntington 
Indiana  Central  Coll.,  Indianapolis 
Indiana  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Terre  Haute 
Indiana  Technical  Coll.,  Fort  Wayne 
Indiana  Univ.,  Blooming  ton 
John  Herron  Art  School,  Indianapolis 
Jordan  Coll.  of  Music,  Indianapolis 
Manchester  Coll ,  North  Manchenter 
Manan  Coll.,  Indianapolis 
Marion  Coll ,  Marion 
Oakland  City  Coll.,  Oakland  City 
Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayette 
Rose  Polytechnic  Inst  ,  Terre  Haute 
Saint  Joseph's  Coll.,  Collegeville 
St  Mary-of-the-WoodsColl  ,St  Mary-of- the- Woods 
Saint  Mary's  Coll.,  Notre  Dame 
St.  Meinrad  Seminary,  St.  Memrad 
Taylor  Umv  ,  Upland 
Tn-State  Coll.,  Angola 
Umv  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame 
ValparaibO  Univ.,  Valparaiso 
Wabash  Coll.,  Crawfordsville 
Iowa 

Briar  Cliff  Coll..  Sioux  City 
Buena  Vmta  Coll..  Storm  Lake 
Burlington  Jr  Coll  ,  Burlington 
Central  Coll  ,  Pella 
Clarke  Coll.,  Dubuque 
Coe  Coll ,  Cedar  Rapids 
Cornell  Coll  ,  Mount  Vernon 
DCS  Momes  Still  Coll  of  O  &  8  ,  Dea  Moinee 
Drake  Univ.,  Des  Moines 
EllHWorth  Coll  ,  Iowa  Falls  [Jl 
Esthcrvjllo  Jr  Coll  ,  Kstherville 
Fort  Dodge  Jr  Coll  ,  Fort  Dodge 
Graceland  Coll.,  Lamoni  [Jl 
Grand  View  Coll.,  Des  Momes  [J] 
Grmnell  Coll  ,  Gnnnell 
Iowa  State  Coll  ,  Ames 
IOM  a  State  Tchrs  Coll  ,  Cedar  Falls 
Iowa  Wesleyan  Coll  ,  Mt  Pleasant 
Loras  Coll  ,  Dubuque 
Luther  Coll  ,  Decorah 
Mason  City  Jr  Coll  ,  Mason  City 
Moi  nmgside  Coll ,  Sioux  City 
Mount  Mercy  Jr  Coll  ,  Cedar  Rapids 
Northwestern  Jr.  Coll  ,  Orange  City 
Parsons  Coll  ,  Fairfield 
St.  Ambrose  Coll  ,  Davenport 
Simpson  College,  Indianola 
State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 
Umv  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque 
Upper  Iowa  Umv  ,  Fayette 
Waldorf  Coll.,  Forest  City  [J] 
Wartburg  Coll.,  Waverly 
Wartburg  Theological  Seminary,  Dubuque 
Westmar  College.  Le  Mars 
William  Penn  Coll.,  Oskaloosa 


Arkansas  City  Jr.  Coll.,  Arkansas  C'ty 

Baker  Univ.,  Baldwin 

Bethany  CoU.,  Lmdsborg 

Bethel  Coll.,  North  Newton 

Central  Baptist  Theol.  Seminary,  Kansas  City 

Chanute  Jr.  Coll.,  Chanute 

Coffeyville  Coll ,  Coffey ville  [ J] 

Coll.  of  Emporia.  Emporia 

Dodge  City  Jr.  Coll . ,  Dodge  City 

El  Dorado  Jr.  Coll..  El  Dorado    . 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Coll ,  Hays 

Fort  Scott  Jr.  Coll .  Fort  Scott 

Friends  Univ.,  Wionita 

Hesaton  Coll.,  Heeaton  

Hutcbmson  Jr.  Coll.,  Hutchinson.  . 
Independence  Jr.  Coll.,  Independence 
Kansas  City  Kansas  Jr.  Coll. ,  Kansas  City 
Kansas  State  Coll. ,  Manhattan     . 
Kansas  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Emporia 
Kansas  State  Tcbrs.  Coll.,  Pittsburg 
Kansas  Wesleyan  Univ. ,  Salma     . 


Students 

Control  or 

Full- 

Grad- 

Affiliation 

Founded 

Chief  Exteutitt 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

Township 

1927 

J.  L.  Beck      .  . 

22 

303C 

0 

.     Private 

1891 

R.M.Hutchins  . 

.    882 

2.854C 

5,289 

State 

1868 

G.  D.  Stoddard    . 

3,977 

21.550C 

4,363 

.     Private    . 

H.  A.  VanderCook 

C 

State 

1899 

F.  A.  Beu 

110 

1.430C 

114 

Private      . 

1860 

V.R.Edman  . 

.     148 

1.510C 

71 

.Ch.ofGod    . 

1917 

J.  A.  Morrison 

.      58 

672C 

0 

.State 

1918 

J.  R.  Emens 

.     183 

2.832C 

64 

Private 

1855 

M.O.Ross 

250 

4.796C 

566 

.Episcopal  .. 

1945 

D.  R.  Mac  Laury 

.      27 

340C 

0 

.  Methodist 

1887 

C.  E.  Wildman 

136 

2.131C 

18 

.     Soc.  Friends.     . 

1847 

T.  E.  Jones 

56 

721C 

6 

Methodist 

1854 

L.  B  Hale 

.      93 

1.319C 

0 

Baptist 

1834 

H.  W.  Richardson 

38 

583C 

0 

Mennonite 

1894 

E.  E.  Miller 

36 

591C 

0 

.  Presbyterian 

1827 

A.G  Parker,  Jr. 

42 

720C 

0 

U.  Brethren 

1897 

E  Becker   .    . 

.      28 

231C 

7 

Ev.  U.  Breth.    . 

1902 

I.  L.  Each   ... 

.      34 

418C 

0 

.State 

1865 

R.N.Tirey 

.     135 

2.298C 

174 

Private      . 

1980 

A.T  Keene    . 

.  M 

State 

1820 

H  B  Wells       .  . 

1,625 

10.385C 

1,701 

Private    .  . 

1902 

D.  M.  Mattison   .  . 

11 

155C 

0 

.  Private 

1928 

G  V.  Carrier 

86 

345C 

42 

Ch.  Brethren 

1889 

V.F.Schwalm  ..  . 

51 

765C 

7 

R.C. 

1937 

Sr.  Mary  Kevin 

.      26 

200W 

0 

Wes.  Methodist 

1920 

W  F.  McConn 

26 

400C 

4 

Baptist 

1885 

J.  E  Cox 

15 

208C 

6 

State 

1869 

F  L  Hovde      . 

11.589C 

1,504 

Private 

1874 

F.  L.  Wilkinson,  Jr. 

40 

400M 

1 

RC. 

1889 

A.  J.Zanolar 

52 

512M 

0 

ods  R  C. 

1840 

Mother  M.  Helene 

49 

380W 

0 

R.C. 

1844 

Sr  M.  Madeleva 

63 

518W 

7 

RC 

1861 

I  Esser 

31 

208M 

140 

.     Private     , 

1846 

C.  W.  Meredith 

C 

Private 

1884 

T.  T.  Wood 

48 

1.628C 

0 

R.C. 

1842 

J.  J.  Cavanaugh 

501 

4.968M 

421 

Lutheran 

1859 

O.  P.  Kretzxnann 

.     131 

2,0280 

0 

Private 

1832 

F.  H.  Sparks 

52 

593M 

0 

R.C. 

1930 

Sr.  Jean  Marie 

32 

194W 

0 

Presbyterian 

1891 

H.  Olson 

40 

532C 

0 

Municipal 

1920 

D.  D.  Stonehocker 

.      27 

236C 

0 

.      Reformed  Ch. 

1853 

G.  T.  Vandcr  Lugt 

47 

476C 

0 

RC. 

1843 

Sr.  M.  A.  Graham 

W 

Presbyterian 

1851 

B  S.  Hollmshead 

60 

633C 

0 

Methodist 

1853 

R  D.  Cole 

.      66 

740C 

0 

Private 

1898 

E.  F.  Peters 

45 

273C 

0 

Private 

1881 

H.  G.  Harmon     . 

235 

3.832C 

138 

Municipal 

1890 

J.  H.  Hill 

.       13 

105C 

0 

Public 

1924 

W.  B.  Hammer 

11 

93C 

0 

Municipal 

1921 

W.  A.  Erbe 

24 

185C 

0 

LD.S 

1895 

E.J  Clearer,  Jr. 

32 

575C 

0 

Ev  Lutheran 

1896 

J.  Knudsen   . 

.       18 

223C 

0 

Private 

1846 

S.  N.  Stevens 

89 

1.140C 

0 

State 

1858 

C.  E.  Friley 

1,100 

8.845C 

985 

State 

1876 

M.  Price 

333 

2.960C 

0 

Methodist 

1842 

R  Chadwick 

43 

686C 

0 

R.C. 
Ev.  Lutheran 

1839 
1861 

S.  D.  Luby 
J.  W.  Ylvlsaker 

88 
65 

1.433M 
838C 

0 

Municipal 

1918 

C.  H.  Beem 

17 

216C 

0 

.     Methodist 

1889 

E.  A.  Roadman 

63 

1.020C 

0 

R.C. 

1928 

Sr  M.  I.  Holland 

20 

118W 

0 

.  Reformed  Ch 

1928 

J.  Heemetra 

14 

HOC 

0 

Presbyterian 

1875 

T.  E.  Shearer 

32 

358C 

0 

R.C. 

1882 

A.  J.  Burke 

66 

1,1  84M 

0 

Methodist 

1860 

E.  E.  Voigt 

43 

711C 

2 

.     State 

1847 

V.  M.  Rancher 

1,150 

8.245C 

2,138 

Presbyterian 

1852 

R.  La  Porte 

48 

698C 

60 

.  Private 

1857 

V.T.  Smith.. 

30 

387C 

0 

Ev.  Lutheran 

1908 

M.O.Nilsscn.. 

30 

306C 

0 

Lutheran 

1868 

C.H.  Becker  .. 

40 

562C 

0 

Lutheran 

1854 

B.  J.  Holm     . 

6 

TGJM 

127 

Ev.  U.  Breth. 

1900 

D.  O.  Kime 

30 

387C 

0 

800.  Friends. 

1873 

C.  8.  Ball 

22 

128C 

0 

Municipal 

1922 

J.  J.  Vineyard 

.      24 

240C 

0 

Methodist 

1858 

N.  P.  Horn 

.      42 

690C 

0 

.     Lutheran 

1881 

E.  K.  Lmdquist 

.      31 

349C 

0 

Mennonite 

1887 

E.  G.  Kaufman 

43 

387C 

0 

.  .  .  Baptist 

1901 

W.W.Adams         .    . 

.      11 

196C 

51 

Public 

1936 

H.  A  Jester      ...      . 

24 

184C 

0 

.     Municipal 

1923 

K.M.  Wilson         .    .  , 

..      25 

415C 

0 

.     Presbyterian 

1882 

P.  B.  McCleave 

.      32 

292C 

0 

District 

1935 

W.  H.  Crawford 

17 

212C 

0 

Municipal  . 

1928 

M.  Bickford 

18 

222C 

0 

State 

1900 

M.  C.  Cunningham  .  . 

.  .    101 

1.011C 

35 

Municipal 
Soc.  Friends 

1919 
1898 

V.B.Haa«   . 
S.A.Watson  .. 

22 
50 

181  C 
500C 

0 
0 

.   .  Mennonite 

1909 

M.  Kauffman     .    .. 

.      20 

256C 

0 

Municipal 

1928 

C.  M.Lockman.  .  .  . 

.      29 

384C 

0 

Municipal 

1925 

F.  Cinotto 

27 

279C 

0 

.  Municipal 

1923 

J.  F.  Wellemeyer 

23 

438C 

0 

State 

1863 

M.  S.  Eisenhower 

.    573 

6.617C 

493 

.     .State 

1865 

D.  L.  MacFarlane 

.    106 

1.450C 

62 

.State 

1903 

R.  H.  Hughes 

.     135 

1.868C 

128 

Methodist 

1886 

H.J.Root.      . 

.  C 
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McPherson  Coll.,  MoPherson 

.Ch.  Brethren 

1887 

W.  W.  Peters     .  .  . 

35 

324C 

0 

Marymount  Coll.,  Salina 

R.C. 

1922 

M.  Chrysostom  .   . 

..      34 

260W 

0 

Mount  8t  Soholastica  Coll  ,  Atchison 

.R.C. 

1926 

Mother  L.  Dooley  . 

.      40 

361W 

0 

Municipal  Univ.  of  Wichita,  Wichita  . 

Municipal 

1892 

H.  F.  Corbm 

197 

2.804C 

197 

Ottawa  Univ.,  Ottawa            .     .     . 

Baptist 

1865 

A.  B.  Martin 

.      34 

540C 

0 

Parsons  Jr.  Coll.,  Parsons  .  . 

Municipal 

1926 

C.  E.  Thiebaud 

.      32 

251C 

0 

Pratt  Jr.,  Coll.,  Pratt 

District 

1938 

H.  B.  Unruh 

18 

143C 

0 

St.  Benedict's  Coll  .  Atchison 

R.C. 

1858 

C.  McDonald 

.      45 

516M 

0 

Saint  Mary  Coll  ,  Xavier 

R.C. 

1923 

A.  M.  Murphy 

.      40 

290W 

6 

Southwestern  Coll  ,  Winifield 

Methodist 

1885 

A  W.  Murray 

.      42 

535C 

0 

Sterling  Coll.  ,  Sterling 
TaborColl.,  Hillsboro  [Jl 

U.  Presb 
Mennonite 

1887 
1908 

W  M  McCrecry 
P.  E  Schcllenberg 

28 
19 

241C 
190C 

0 
0 

Univ.  of  Kansas.  Lawrence 
Waahburn  Municipal  Univ.,  Topeka 

State 
Municipal 

1866 
1865 

D.  W.  Malott 
B.  S.  Stoffer.   . 

1,011 
126 

7.856C 
1.744C 

654 
171 

Kentucky 

Asbury  Coll.,  Wilmore  .  . 

Private 

1890 

Z.  T.  Johnson 

.      44 

900C 

0 

Ashland  Jr.  Coll.,  Ashland 

Municipal 

1938 

E.  W.  Beck 

.      25 

204C 

0 

Berea  Coll.,  Berea 

Private 

1855 

F.  8.  Hutchms.   .      . 

.    102 

1.112C 

0 

Bethel  Woman's  Coll.,  Hopkinsville  [J] 
Bowling  Green  Coll.  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green 

Baptist 
Private 

1854 
1874 

P.  W.  James 
J.  M.  Hill 

..      17 

140W 
636C 

0 
0 

CampbellsviUe  Coll..  CampbellaviUe  [J] 

Baptist 

1906 

J.  M.  Carter 

17 

295C 

71 

Caney  Jr.  Coll.,  Pippapass 
Centre  Coll.  of  Kentucky,  Danville 

Private 
Presbyterian 

1922 
1819 

A.  S.  G   Lloyd 
W  A   Groves 

9 
43 

100C 
566C 

0 
0 

Coll.  of  the  Bible,  Lexington 

Disc,  of  Christ 

1865 

R.  B.  Montgomery 

8 

fO]C 

73 

Cumberland  Coll.,  Wilhamsburg 

Baptist 

1889 

J.  M.  Boswell 

26 

382C 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Coll  ,  Richmond 

State 

1906 

W   F.  O'Donnell 

85 

1.402C 

'83 

Georgetown  Coll.,  Georgetown 

Baptist 

1829 

S.  S.  Hill 

51 

675C 

0 

Jeffenson  School  of  Law,  Louisville 
Kentucky  Christian  Coll  ,  Gray  son 

.  Private 
Disc,  of  Christ 

1905 
1919 

B  F.  Washer 
J   L   Luaby 

19 
9 

213C 
132C 

0 
0 

Kentucky  State  Coll.,  Frankfort  [*] 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  Coll.,  Winchester 
Lindsey  Wilson  Jr.  Coll.,  Columbia 

.State 
Methodist 
Methodist 

1886 
1866 
1903 

R   B   Atwood 
P.  S.  Powell 
V.  P   Henry 

44 
18 
16 

634C 
241C 
236C 

0 
0 
0 

Morchead  State  Coll.,  Morehoad 

State 

1923 

W.  J   Baird 

61 

592O 

15 

Mount  8t  Joseph  Jr.  Coll.,  Maple  Mount. 

Private 

1925 

Mother  I  O'Redly 

25 

W 

0 

Murray  State  Coll.,  Murray 

State      .  . 

1023 

R   H    Woods 

.      92 

1.477C 

35 

Nazareth  Coll.,  Louisville 

R.C. 

1920 

Sr   M.  Anaatasia 

59 

400W 

Pikeville  Coll  ,  Pikeville  [J] 

Presbyterian 

1889 

A.  A   Page 

30 

268C 

0 

St.  Mary's  Coll  ,  St.  Mary 

Private 

1821 

A   A.  Ruetz 

12 

120M 

0 

Southern  Baptist  Theol.  Seminary,  Louisville 

.Baptist 

1859 

E.  A.  Fuller 

.      23 

834M 

176 

Sue  Bennett  Coll.,  London  [J] 

.  Methodist 

1897 

O.  Sanders 

16 

134C 

0 

Transylvania  Coll.,  Lexington 

Disc  of  Christ 

1780 

R  F  McLam. 

.      38 

443C 

0 

Union  Coll.,  Barbourville 

.  Methodist 

1879 

C   Boatman 

.      27 

439C 

0 

Umv.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

State 

1865 

II   L.  Donovan 

465 

6.271C 

552 

Umv  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

.  Municipal 

1798 

J.  W.  Taylor 

569 

3.948C 

429 

Ursulme  Coll.,  Louisville 

R.C. 

1921 

M.  R.  Schaeffer 

25 

136W 

0 

Villa  Madonna  Coll  ,  Covmgton 

R.C. 

1921 

W.  T.  Mulloy 

33 

334O 

0 

Western  Kentucky  State  Coll  ,  Bowling  Green 

State 

1906 

P.  L.  Garrett 

110 

1,799C 

34 

Louisiana 

Centenary  Coll.  of  Louisiana,  Shreveport  . 

Methodist 

1825 

J.  J  Mickle 

.      55 

8800 

0 

Dillard  Univ.,  New  Orleans  [*1 

.Private 

1930 

A.  W   Dent 

47 

528C 

0 

Grambling  Coll  ,  G  rambling  [*] 

State    . 

1901 

R  W.  E.  Jones 

67 

1.279O 

0 

Leland  Coll  ,  Baker  [*j 

Baptist 

1870 

J.  M   Frar.ier 

C 

Louisiana  Coll.,  Pineville 

Baptist 

1906 

E  Godbold 

46 

8000 

0 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Inst  ,  Huston 

State 

1894 

R.  L.  Ropp 

184 

2,2980 

0 

Louisiana  State  Univ.,  Baton  Rouge 

State 

1860 

H.  W.  Stoke 

790 

8,17f>O 

1,720 

Loyola  Univ.,  New  Orleans 
New  Orleans  Baptist  Theol  Seminary,  New  Orleans 

R.C. 
Baptist 

1912 
1918 

T  J  Shields 
R   Q   Leavell 

185 
19 

1.687C 
5060 

0 
40 

Northwestern  State  Coll  of  La  ,  Natchitochea 

State 

1884 

G  W   McGmty 

96 

1,3850 

0 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  Coll  ,  New  Ot  leans 

R.C 

1910 

Sr   M    Louise 

23 

107W 

0 

Southeastern  Louisiana  Coll  ,  Hammond 

State 

1925 

G  J.  Tinsley 

C 

Southern  Univ.  &  A   &  M.  Coll.,  Baton  Rouge  [*] 

State 

1880 

F.  G.  Clark 

126 

1,8660 

0 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 
Tulane  Univ.  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans 

State 
Private 

1898 
1834 

J.  L.  Fletcher 
R  C.  Harris 

.     183 

455 

2.811O 
4,8270 

180 
351 

Ursuline  Coll.,  New  Orleans 

R.C. 

1727 

Mother  C.  Hanlon 

22 

70W 

0 

Xavier  Univ.,  New  Orleans  [*] 

.R.C. 

1925 

Mother  M.  Agatha 

84 

921O 

24 

Maine 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor 

Cong. 

1814 

H  Trust 

14 

65M 

5 

Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston 

Private 

1864 

C.  F.  Phillips 

55 

779C 

0 

Bowdom  Coll  ,  Brunswick 

Private 

1794 

K.  C.  M  SUls 

73 

920M 

0 

Colby  Coll.,  Waterville 

Baptist     . 

1813 

J.  8.  Bixler 

.      75 

1.093C 

0 

Farmington  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Farmmgton 

State     . 

1864 

E.  L.  Dearborn   .  . 

37 

391C 

0 

Gorham  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Gorham 

State     . 

1878 

F.  L  Bailey      . 

.      37 

473C 

0 

Nasson  Coll.,  Sprmgvale     . 
Ricker  Coll.,  Houlton  [J] 

Private  
.Baptist 

1909 
1848 

H.  M.Davis,  Jr.. 
J.  A.  Laberee.. 

20 
.      22 

102W 
216C 

0 
0 

Umv.  of  Maine,  Orono 

State 

1865 

A.  A.  Hauck. 

286 

4.282C 

121 

Washington  State  Normal  School,  Machias 

.State 

1909 

L.  A.  Bennett 

12 

104C 

0 

Weatbrook  Jr.  Coll.,  Portland 

Private  . 

1831 

M.  D.  Proctor 

34 

371W 

0 

Maryland 

Baltimore  Coll.  of  Commerce,  Baltimore 

Y.M.C.A. 

1909 

H.  L.  Bradley 

46 

1.316C 

0 

Baltimore  Jr.  Coll.,  Baltimore 

Municipal 

1947 

C.  H.  Katenkamp 

32 

440C 

0 

Coll.  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 

R.C. 

1873 

Sr.  Mary  Frances 

54 

358W 

0 

Coppin  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Baltimore  [*] 
Goucher  Coll.,  Baltimore 

Municipal 
.  Private 

1900 
1885 

M.  W.  Connor 
O.  F.  Kraushaar 

.      10 
65 

200C 
701W 

0 
0 

Hagerstown  Jr.  Coll.,  Hagerstown 
Hood  Coll..  Frederick. 

County 
Ev.  ARef.    .    . 

1946 
1893 

J.  W.  Mileham     . 
A.  G.  Truxal    .. 

23 
55 

90C 
519W 

0 
0 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore    .    . 

.  Private 

1876 

D.  W.  Bronk    .    . 

1,235 

1.600C 

1,383 

Loyola  Coll.,  Baltimore   . 

.R.C.           .    . 

1852 

F.  X  Talbot 

.      51 

900M 

66 

Maryland  Coll.  for  Women,  Lutherville 

Private  .     ... 

1853 

W.  H.  Moore,  III  ... 

20 

220W 

0 

Maryland  Inst.,  Baltimore 

Private 

1826 

T.  G.  Young 

35 

378C 

23 

Maryland  State  Coll.,  Princess  Anne  [*] 

.State 

1886 

J.  T.  Williams.  . 

43 

350C 

0 

Montgomery  Jr.  Coll.,  Bethesda     

District 

1946 

H.  G.  Price 

36 

265C 

0 

Morgan  State  Coll.,  Baltimore  1*1 

.State        .      . 

1867 

M.  D.  Jenkins 

96 

1.528C 

0 

Mount  Saint  Agnes  Coll  .  Mt  Washington  [J]     ... 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  Coll.,  Emmitsburg     . 
Nor  Israel  Rabbinical  Coll.,  Baltimore 

Private 
R.C.       .      . 
.Private  . 

1867 
1808 
1933 

Sr.  Mary  Placide 
J.  L.  Sheridan 
H.  N.  Neuberger 

28 
.      35 

.      18 

152W 
694M 
116M 

0 
0 
8 

Peabody  Inst.  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore 

Private    ...     . 

1868 

W.  L.  Marbury,  Jr.  . 

.  .      57 

320C 

7 

St.  Charles  Coll.,  Catonsville  [  J]  

.R.C  

1831 

C.  A.  Gleason   

14 

221M 

0 

St.  John's  Coll..  Annapolis  

.Private  

1696 

J.S.  Kieffer   

....M 
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Saint  Joseph's  Coll.,  Emmitaburg 

.R.C  

1809 

F.J.  Dodd... 

31 

174W 

0 

St.  Mary's  Umv  &,  Seminary,  Baltimore 

.R.C.  .       . 

1791 

L.  P.  McDonald 

.      30 

520M 

46 

State  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Bowie  [*] 

State... 

1867 

W.  E.  Henry 

14 

160C 

0 

State  Tchrs  Coll    Froatburg 

State    .  . 

1902 

L.  C.  Compton 

c 

State  Tchra.  Coll.,  Salisbury 

.State. 

1925 

J.  D.  Black  well. 

25 

300C 

'"6 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Towson    .  . 

.State     .    ... 

1866 

E.  T.  Hawkins 

45 

903C 

0 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis 

Federal      .  .     . 

1845 

J  L.  Holloway,  Jr. 

504 

3,438M 

0 

Univ.  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore 

.Private  . 

1925 

T.  H.  Wilson 

119 

1  ,975C 

13 

Univ.  of  Maryland,  College  Park 
Washington  Coll..  Chestertown 

State 
Private  A  St. 

1807 
1782 

H.  C.  Byrd 
F.  G.  Livingood  (a) 

1,303 
34 

9.925C 
484C 

1,902 
0 

Washington  Missionary  Coll.,  Takoma  Park 

.SD.A.. 

1904 

W.  H  Shephard 

46 

575C 

0 

Western  Maryland  Coll.,  Westminster 
Woodstock  Coll.  &  Seminary,  Woodstock 

Private     .  . 
R.C. 

1867 
1869 

L.  8.  Ensor 
F.  C.  Wheeler    . 

64 
35 

80  1C 
270M 

19 
32 

Massachusetts 

American  International  Coll.,  Springfield 

1885 

J.  H.  Miller  (a)    . 

53 

1.372C 

31 

Amherst  Coll.,  Amherst 

Private      . 

1821 

C.  W.  Cole 

109 

1.189M 

22 

Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  Newton  Centre  Cong.  &  Bapt 

1780 

H.  W.  Tribble 

20 

[GJC 

145 

Assumption  Coll.,  Worcester 

.R.C.. 

1917 

H.  J.  Moqum 

19 

182M 

0 

Atlantic  Union  Coll.,  South  Lancaster 

S.D.A.. 

1882 

L.  N.  Holm  . 

32 

298C 

0 

Babson  Inst.  of  Business  Adm.,  Babson  Park 

Private 

1919 

E.  B.  Hinckley 

37 

546M 

0 

Bay  Path  Jr.  Coll.,  Longmeadow 
Becker  Jr  Coll.,  Worcester 

Private 
.  Private 

1897 
1887 

T.  G.  Carr 
W.  C.  Lane 

14 
27 

160W 
556C 

0 
0 

Boston  Coll.,  Chestnut  Hill 

R.C. 

1863 

W.  L.  Keleher 

385 

5.651C 

820 

Boston  Univ.,  Boston 

Private 

1839 

D.  L.  Marsh 

970 

8.934C 

2,527 

BouveVBoston  School  of  Physical  Ed  ,  Boston 

Private 

1915 

R.  P.  Sweet 

19 

175W 

0 

Bradford  Durfee  Technical  Inst  ,  Fall  River 

State 

1904 

L.  B.  Coombs 

23 

248C 

0 

Bradford  Jr.  Coll.,  Bradford 

Private 

1803 

D.  M.  Bell 

33 

276W 

0 

Brandeis  Univ.,  Waltham 

Private 

1947 

A.  L.  Sachar 

.      26 

240C 

0 

Calvin  Coohdge  Coll.  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston 

.  Private 

1934 

A.  C.  York 

t 

C 

Cambridge  Jr  Coll.,  Cambridge 

Pnvate 

1934 

I  T.Richards 

15 

100C 

0 

Clark  Univ.,  Worcester 

Private 

1887 

H.  B.  Jefferson 

76 

834C 

183 

Coll.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 

RC. 

1843 

J.  A.  O'Brien 

104 

1.823M 

9 

Coll  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms,  Chicopee 

R.C. 

1928 

25 

269W 

0 

Curry  Coll.,  Boston 

Private 

1879 

D.  W.  Miller 

30 

158C 

1 

Eastern  Nazarcne  Coll.,  Wollaston 

.  Nazarene 

1918 

E.  8.  Mann 

32 

500C 

8 

Emerson  Coll  ,  Boston 

.  Pnvate     . 

1880 

G.  Dewey  (a) 

48 

461C 

0 

Emmanuel  Coll  ,  Boston 

.R.C.. 

1919 

Sr.  M.  Patricia 

58 

688W 

0 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge 

.P.E.. 

1867 

C.  L.  Taylor,  Jr. 

10 

96M 

6 

Fisher  School,  Boston  [Jl 

Private 

1903 

8.  L  Fisher 

20 

480C 

0 

Garland  School,  Boston  [J] 

Pnvate 

1872 

G.  B  Jones 

18 

140W 

0 

Gordon  Coll   of  Theology  and  Missions,  Boston 

Pnvate 

1889 

T.  L.  Lewis 

35 

317C 

112 

Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge 

.  Pnvate 

1636 

J.  B  Conant 

2,593 

5.030M 

6,075 

Laflell  Jr  Coll.,  Auburndale 

Pnvate    .  . 

1851 

R.  C  Wass 

60 

503W 

0 

Lesley  Coll  ,  Cambridge 

Private 

1909 

T.  M  White 

45 

320W 

0 

Lowell  Textile  Inst  ,  Lowell 

State 

1895 

K.  R  Fox 

71 

615C 

29 

Massachusetts  Coll  of  Pharmacy,  Boston 

Private 

1823 

H  C.  Newton 

40 

516C 

19 

Massachusetts  I  nut  of  Technology,  Cambridge 

Private 

1861 

J.  R.  Kilhan,  Jr.      . 

817 

3.856C 

1,602 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy,  Buzzards  Bay 

Federal  &  St 

1892 

J.  Wilson 

16 

186M 

0 

Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  Boston 

State 

1873 

G.  L  Reynolds 

26 

510C 

0 

Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry,  Boston 

Private 

1894 

H.  L.  Klein 

24 

225C 

3 

Mernmack  Coll  ,  Andover 

.R.C. 

1947 

V.  A  McQuade 

31 

443M 

0 

Mount  Holyoko  Coll  ,  South  Hadley 
New  Bedford  Textile  Inst  ,  New  Bedford 

Private 
State 

1837 
1895 

R  Gray  Ham 
G  Walker 

170 
23 

1.207W 
301C 

54 
120 

New  Church  Theological  School,  Cambridge 

Swedenborgian 

F.  H   Blackner 

M 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston 

Private 

1867 

H.  Keller       . 

C 

Newton  Jr.  Coll.,  NewtonviUe 

.  Municipal 

1946 

R.  A.  Green 

29 

100C 

"o 

Northeastern  Umv  .  Boston 

.  Private 

1898 

C.  8.  Ell 

.    378 

4.717C 

281 

Pine  Manor  Jr.  Coll  ,  Wellesley 

Pnvate    . 

1911 

M.  W  Potter 

.      31 

254W 

0 

Portia  Law  School,  Boston 

.Private.. 

1908 

A.  C.  York    . 

C 

Radchffe  Coll.,  Cambridge 

Private 

1879 

W.  K.  Jordan 

938W 

333 

Regis  Coll.,  Weston 

Private 

1927 

M.  St  Ignatius  . 

59 

568W 

0 

St.  John's  Seminary,  Brighton 

RC. 

1884 

E.  G.  Murray 

.      21 

238M 

130 

Simmons  Coll.,  Boston 

Private  . 

1899 

B  Beatley 

174 

1.147W 

233 

Smith  Coll.,  Northampton 

Private.. 

1871 

B.  F.  Wright 

255 

2.208W 

123 

Springfield  Coll  ,  Springfield    . 

.Y.M.C.A.. 

1885 

P.  Lambert 

91 

1.465M 

165 

State  Tchrs  Coll.,  Bridge  water              .... 

State     . 

1840 

J.  J.  Kelly 

43 

631C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Fitchburg 
State  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Frammgham 

State   .    . 
.State     . 

1894 
1839 

W.  J.  Sanders 
M.  F.  O'Connor 

48 
.      32 

569C 
642W 

27 
0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Lowell 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  North  Adams 

State   . 
State   . 

1897 
1894 

J.  Dugan 
G.  C.  Bowman 

14 
21 

305C 
228C 

0 
5 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Salem 

.State 

1854 

E.  A.  Sullivan 

40 

533C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Westfield 

.  State  .    .  . 

1839 

E.  J.  Scanlon. 

11 

236C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Worcester   . 

.State. 

1871 

E.  A.  Sullivan 

18 

435C 

56 

Stonehill  Coll.,  North  Easton 

.  Private 

1948 

G.  P  Benagha 

M 

Suffolk  Univ.,  Boston                                            .    . 

Pnvate 

1906 

W.  M.  Burse 

86 

1.670C 

26 

Tchrs  Coll  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Boston 

.  Municipal 

1852 

W.  F.  Looney 

37 

404W 

66 

Tufts  Coll.,  Medford 

Pnvate 

1852 

L.  Carmichael 

750 

2.381C 

190 

Umv.  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst                       .    . 

State 

1863 

R.  A.  Van  Meter 

285 

3.610C 

299 

Wellesloy  Coll.,  Wellesley 

Pnvate 

1870 

M.  Clapp 

208 

1,650W 

61 

Wbeaton  Coll.,  Norton 

Private 

1834 

A.  H.  Meneely 

68 

509W 

0 

Wheelook  Coll.,  Boston 

.  Private 

1889 

W.  E.  Bam 

25 

375W 

0 

Williams  Coll.,  Wilhamstown 

Private 

1793 

J  P.  Baxter,  3rd    . 

124 

1,127M 

12 

Worcester  Jr.  Coll.,  Worcester 

Pnvate 

1938 

R.  W.  Hoffmann 

23 

400C 

0 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst..  Worcester 

.  Pnvate 

1865 

W.  T.  Cluvenus 

94 

760M 

31 

Michigan 

Adrian  Coll.,  Adrian 

.  Methodist 

1845 

8.  Harrison 

.      32 

443C 

0 

Albion  Coll.,  Albion 

.  Methodist 

1835 

W.  W.  Whitehouse  . 

.      76 

1.314C 

5 

Alma  College,  Alma 

Presbyterian 

1886 

D.  D.  Welch 

39 

605C 

0 

Aquinas  Coll.,  Grand  Rapids 

R.C. 

1923 

A.  F.  Bukowski 

40 

543C 

0 

Bay  City  Jr.  Coll.,  Bay  City  . 
Calvin  Coll.,  Grand  Rapids 

Municipal 
Chris.  Kef. 

1922 
1876 

E.  J.  Bradner 
H.  Schultze  .  . 

30 
.      60 

462C 
1,400C 

0 
0 

Calvin  Theological  Seminary,  Grand  Rapids 

.Chris.  Ref.... 

1876 

8.  Volbeda      . 

6 

72C 

15 

Central  Michigan  Coll.  of  Education,  Mt.  Pleasant 

.  State       

1892 

C.  L.  Anspach 

154 

2.234C 

80 

Dearborn  Jr.  Coll.,  Dearborn 

Municipal 

1938 

F.  K.  Eshleman 

.      38 

660C 

0 

Detroit  Coll.  of  Law,  Detroit   . 

Y.M.C.A.. 

1891 

J.  J.  Danhof 

20 

416C 

23 

Detroit  Inst.  of  Musical  Art,  Detroit 

.Pnvate  ... 

W.  D.  Boughton  . 

...   C 

Detroit  Inst.  of  Technology,  Detroit 

.Y.M.C.A.   .. 

1891 

V.  R.  Lougneed  .  . 

180 

2.495C 

0 

Emmanuel  Missionary  Cou.,  Btnrien  Springs  ...     . 

.B.D.A  

1874 

57 

1.046C 

t  .  .  • 
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Control  or 

Studtnti 
Full-          Orad- 

Institution  and  Addrw 

Affiliation 

Founded         Chitif  Executive 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

Ferris  Inst.,  Big  Rapids 

.Private 

1884 

B.  J.  Brophy    . 

48 

1.178C 

0 

Flint  Jr.  Coll.,  r  lint 

Municipal 

1923 

L.  A.  Pratt 

38 

824C 

0 

Gogebic  Jr.  Coll.,  Ironwood 

Municipal 

1932 

A.  E.  Erickson 

17 

244C 

0 

Grand  Rapids  Jr.  Coll.,  Grand  Rupids 

Municipal 

1914 

A.  Andrews 

.      51 

919C 

0 

Highland  Park  Jr.  Coll.,  Highland  Park 

Municipal 

1918 

G.  O.  Withey  . 

65 

1.642C 

0 

HiDsdale  Coll.,  Hillsdale 

Baptist 

1844 

H   L.  Turner 

.      42 

643C 

0 

Hope  Coll.  .Holland 
Jr.  Coll.  of  Ben  ton  Harbor,  Benton  Harbor 

Reformed  Ch 
.  Municipal 

1862 
1946 

I.  J  Lubbers 
C.  G  Beckwith 

65 
16 

1.189C 
180C 

4 
0 

Kalamazoo  Coll.,  Kalamazoo 

Baptist 

1833 

J.  8.  Everton 

50 

625C 

9 

Lawrence  Inst.  of  Technology,  Detroit 

Private 

1932 

E.  G.  Lawrence 

.      81 

2.214M 

0 

Marygrove  Coll.,  Detroit 

R.C.. 

1910 

Sr.  M.  Honora 

99 

806W 

0 

Mercy  Coll.,  Detroit 

Private 

1941 

Sr.  M   P  Garvey 

.      .      46 

406W 

0 

Michigan  Coll.  of  Mining  and  Technology,  Hougbton  State   .  . 

1885 

G.  C.  Dillman 

179 

1.846C 

10 

Michigan  State  Coll  ,  East  Lanning 

State    . 

1855 

J.  A.  Hannah 

.    998 

14.833C 

1,410 

Michigan  State  Normal  Coll  ,  Ypuilanti 

State 

1849 

E.  B.  Elliott 

240 

2.500C 

6 

Nazareth  Coll.,  Nazareth 

1897 

Sr.  Mary  Kevin 

38 

202W 

0 

Northern  Michigan  Coll.  of  Education,  Marquette 

State' 

1899 

H.  A.  Tape 

81 

1.022C 

0 

Olivet  Coll.,  Olivet 

Cong.  . 

1844 

A.  L  Ashby 

31 

277C 

3 

Port  Huron  Jr.  Coll.,  Port  Huron 

Municipal 

1923 

J  H  MeKenzie 

17 

321C 

0 

Sacred  Heart  Seminary,  Detroit 

R.C. 

1919 

H.  E.  Donnelly 

.       13 

220M 

0 

St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Orchard  Lake 

R.C. 

1885 

E.  J.  Szumal 

19 

105M 

0 

Siena  Heights  Coll.,  Adrian 

R.C. 

1919 

Mother  M.  Gerald 

29 

346W 

0 

Spring  Arbor  Jr.  Coll  ,  Spring  Arbor 

Free  Methodist 

1873 

J  F  Gregory 

1-5 

159C 

0 

Suomi  Coll.,  Hancock  [J] 

Lutheran 

1896 

B.  Hilhla 

14 

167C 

0 

Univ.  of  Detroit,  Detroit 

R.C. 

1877 

C.  J.  Sterner 

476 

7.147C 

194 

Umv.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

State 

1817 

A.  G  Ruthven. 

1,309 

13;903C 

7,126 

Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 
Western  Michigan  Coll  of  Education,  Kalamazoo 
Minnesota 

Municipal 
State 

1868 
1903 

D  D.  Henry 
P.  V.  Sangren 

.1,011 
275 

7.828C 
3.915C 

1,109 
207 

Augsburg  Coll  &  Theol.  Seminary,  Minneapolis 

Lutheran 

1869 

B.  Christensen 

.      49 

805C 

0 

Austin  Jr  Coll.,  Austin 

District 

1940 

R.  I.  Meland 

.       16 

177C 

0 

Bethel  Coll.,  St.  Paul 

Baptist 

1931 

H.  C.  Wmgblade 

.      28 

627C 

72 

Bramerd  Jr.  Coll  ,  Bramerd 

District 

1938 

J.  E.  Chalberg 

TS 

123C 

0 

Carleton  Coll.,  Northfield 

Private 

1866 

L.  M.  Gould 

94 

1.097C 

0 

Coll.  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph      . 

RC.. 

1913 

Mother  R  Peters 

34 

234W 

0 

Coll  of  St.  Catherine,  St   Paul 

R.C 

1905 

Sr.  A   O'Brien 

86 

776W 

0 

Coll  of  St.  Scholastica,  Duluth 
Coll  of  Saint  Teresa,  Wmona 

Private 
RC. 

1912 
1909 

Mother  Athanasius 
Sr  M.  R.  Dady 

40 
62 

400W 
588W 

0 
0 

Coll.  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul 

R.C. 

1885 

V  J   Flynn 

157 

1,949M 

0 

Concordia  Coll  ,  Moorhead 

Ev.  Lutheran 

1891 

J.  N.  Brown 

70 

1.030C 

0 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  Coll.,  New  Ulm 

Lutheran 

1884 

C.  L.  Schweppe 

C 

Duluth  Jr.  Coll  ,  Duluth 

Municipal 

1927 

R  R.  Kilsey 

12 

142C 

0 

Eveleth  Jr.  Coll.,  Eveleth 

Municipal 

1918 

E.  T.  CarlHtedt 

24 

116C 

0 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Coll.,  St  Peter 

Lutheran 

1862 

E   M   Carlson 

71 

1,179C 

0 

Hamhne  Umv  ,  St  Paul 

Methodist 

1854 

H.  R  Anderson 

88 

1.237C 

2 

Hibbing  Jr  Coll.,  Hibbing  

District 
District 

1916 
1922 

8.  A   Patchm 
H.  E.  Wilson 

30 
20 

285C 
HOC 

0 
0 

Itasoa  Jr.  Coll.,  Colerame.  .  . 

Luther  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Paul 

Ev.  Lutheran 

1876 

T.  F.  Gullixson 

10 

256M 

13 

Macalester  Coll  ,  St  Paul 

Presbyterian 

1885 

C.  J.  Turck 

138 

1.735C 

15 

MacPhail  Coll.,  Minneapolis 

Pnvate 

1907 

W.  MacPhail 

80 

263C 

Minneapolis  Coll  of  Music,  Minneapolis 

Private 

1928 

M.  H  Smith 

84 

2.394C 

Minneapolis-Minnesota  Coll  of  Law,  Minneapolis 

Pnvate 

1912 

D.  E.  LaBelle 

24 

176C 

ioo 

Northwestern  Schools,  Minneapolis 

Pnvate 

1902 

W.  Graham 

50 

1.128C 

37 

Rochester  Jr.  Coll  ,  Rochester 

Municipal 

1915 

R.  W.  Goddard 

28 

257C 

0 

St.  John's  Univ.,  Collegevillo 

RC. 

1857 

A.  Deutsoh 

67 

870M 

60 

St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Winona 

RC. 

1912 

Brother  Joel 

35 

503M 

0 

St.  Olaf  Coll.,  Northfield 

Ev.  Lutheran 

1874 

C.  M   Granskou 

117 

1.633C 

0 

St.  Paul  Coll  of  Law,  St.  Paul 

Private 

1900 

S.  B.  Severson 

C 

St.  Paul  Seminary,  St  Paul 

R.C. 

1896 

R.  G  Bandas 

23 

262M 

162 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Bemidji 

State 

1919 

C  R.  Sattgast 

56 

607C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Mankato 

State 

1867 

C.  L.  Crawford 

105 

1.477C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Moorhead 

State 

1887 

O  W.  Snarr 

68 

710C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  St.  Cloud 

State 

1869 

J.  W.  Headley 

118 

1.874C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Winona 

State 

1858 

N.  Mmne 

55 

636C 

0 

Umv  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

State 

1851 

J.  L.  Mornll 

3,564 

21.633C 

3,451 

Virginia  Jr.  Coll  .  Virginia 

Municipal 

1921 

F.  B.  Moe 

25 

200C 

0 

Worthington  Jr  Coll.,  Worthington 

District 

1936 

W.  D.  Olsen 

13 

119C 

0 

Mississippi 

Alcorn  A   A  M.  Coll  ,  Alcorn  f*] 

State 

1871 

J.  R.  Otis. 

58 

644C 

0 

Belliaven  Coll.,  Jackson 

Presbyterian 

1894 

G.  T.  Gillespie 

.      27 

200W 

0 

Blue  Mountain  Coll  ,  Blue  Mountain 

Baptist 

1873 

L.  T.  Lowrey 

30 

264W 

0 

Clarke  Memorial  Coll.,  Newton  [J] 

.Baptist 

1908 

W.  E.  Greene 

.      15 

265C 

0 

Copiah-Lmcoln  Jr  Coll.,  Wesson 

County 

1928 

J.  M.  Ewmg 

35 

444C 

0 

Delta  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Cleveland 

State 

1925 

W.  M.  Kethley 

56 

559C 

0 

Gulf  Park  Coll.,  Gulfport[JJ 

Pnvate 

1921 

R.  G.  Cox 

28 

261W 

0 

Hinds  Jr.  Coll.,  Raymond 

Co.  <k  St. 

1923 

G.  M.  McLendon  . 

35 

412C 

0 

Jackson  Coll  ,  Jackson 

State 

1877 

J.  L.  Reddix  . 

46 

938C 

0 

Jones  County  Jr.  Coll.,  Ellisville 

St.  A  District 

1927 

J.  B.  Young     .      . 

.      70 

880C 

0 

Meridian  Municipal  Jr.  Coll  ,  Meridian 

Municipal 

1937 

H.  M.  Ivy 

52 

371C 

0 

Millsaps  Coll.,  Jackson 

Methodist 

1892 

M.  L.  Smith  . 

47 

795C 

0 

Mississippi  Coll.,  Clinton 

Baptist 

1826 

D.  M.  Nelson 

46 

890C 

0 

Mississippi  Industrial  Coll  ,  Holly  Springs  [*] 

C.M.E.  . 

1905 

W.  M.  Frazier. 

C 

Mississippi  Southern  Coll  ,  Hattiesburg 

State 

1912 

R.  C.  Cook 

108 

2.074C 

'135 

Mississippi  State  Coll.,  State  College 

State 

1878 

F.  T.  Mitchell  

254 

3,312C 

184 

Mississippi  State  Coll.  for  Women,  Columbus 

.State 

1884 

B.  L.  Parkinson 

82 

976W 

0 

Northwest  Mississippi  Jr.  Coll  ,  Senatobia 

St.  A  District 

1915 

R.  C.  Pugh 

.      20 

240C 

0 

Okolona  Coll.,  Okolona  [*J] 

P.E. 

1902 

W.  M.  Davis 

24 

204C 

0 

Pearl  River  Jr.  Coll.,  Poplarville 

District 

1922 

R.  D.  McLendon 

26 

530C 

0 

Perkinston  Jr.  Coll.,  Perkinston 

State 

1926 

A.  L  May 

.      27 

552C 

0 

Rust  Coll.,  Holly  Springs  [*] 
Southwest  Mississippi  Jr.  Coll.,  Summit 

Methodist 
Local 

1866 
1928 

L.  M.  McCoy 
C.  H.  Snell 

.'      33 

C 
.     C 

'"o 

Sunflower  Jr.  Coll.,  Moorhead 

District 

1926 

W.  B.  Horton.. 

.      30 

335C 

0 

Tougaloo  Coll.,  Tougaloo  [*] 

A.M.A 

1869 

H.  C.  Warren... 

30 

360C 

0 

Umv.  of  Mississippi,  University 

State 

1848 

J.  D.  Williams.. 

294 

2.743C 

447 

Whitworth  Coll  ,  Brookhaven 

Private 

1858 

8.  Darnel 

.     C 

Wood  Jr.  Coll.,  Mathiaton 

Methodist 

1886 

C.  T.  Morgan  .    .  . 

.  '   13 

135C 

'  0 

Missouri 

Central  Coll.,  Fayette 

.Methodist 

1854 

E.  P.  Puckett(o).. 

.    ,      47 

750C 

0 

Central  Missouri  State  Coll.,  Warrensburg 

State.. 

1871 

G,  W.  Djemer    .  .   . 

.      91 

1.628C 

13 
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Inatftulum  and  Addrw 
Christian  Coll.,  Columbia  [J] 
Coll.  of  Saint  Teresa,  Kansas  City    . 
Conception  Seminary,  Conception 
Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Louis    . 
Conservatory  of  Music  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City 
Cottey  Jr.  Coll.  for  Women,  Nevada 
Culver-Stockton  Coll  .  Canton 
Drury  Coll.,  Springfield 
Eden  Theological  Seminary,  Webster  Groves 
Hannibal -Lagrange  Coll.,  Hannibal  [J] . 
Harris  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  St.  Louis 
Jefferson  City  Jr.  Coll.,  Jefferson  City 
Jr.  Coll.  of  Flat  River,  Flat  River 
Jr.  Coll.  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City 
Kansas  City  Coll  of  Osteo  and  Surg  ,  Kansas  City 
Kemper  Military  School,  Boonville  [J] 
Kennck  Seminary,  St.  Louis 
Kirksville  Coll  of  Osteo.  &  Sure  ,  Kirksville    . 
Lincoln  Univ.,  Jefferson  City  [+] 
Linden  wood  Coll.,  St.  Charles    . 
Missouri  Valley  Coll  ,  Marshall 
Moberly  Jr.  Coll  ,  Moberly 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teh™  Coll.,  Kirksville 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Coll  ,  Mary  villc 
Park  Coll.  .Parkville     . 
Rockhurst  Coll.,  Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  Coll.  of  Phar.  &  Allied  So  ,  St  Louia 
St.  Joseph  Jr.  Coll ,  St.  Joseph 
St.  Louis  Inst.  of  Music,  St.  Louis 
St.  Louis  Univ.,  St  Louis 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Perryville 
Southeast  Missouri  State  Coll  ,  Cape  Girardeau 
Southwest  Baptist  Coll  ,  Bolivar 
Southwest  Missouri  State  Coll.,  Springfield 
Stephens  Coll.,  Columbia 
TarkioColl.,Tarkio 
Univ.  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City 
Umv  of  Missouri,  Columbia 
Washington  Univ  ,  St.  Louis 
Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexington 
Westminster  Coll ,  Fulton 
William  Jewell  Coll  ,  Liberty 
William  Woods  Coll.,  Fulton 

Montana 

Carroll  Coll  ,  Helena 
Coll.  of  Great  Falls,  Great  Falls 
Eastern  Montana  Coll.  of  Ed  ,  Hillings 
Montana  School  of  Mines,  Butte 
Montana  State  Coll  ,  Bozeman 
Montana  State  Univ.,  Mmnoula 
Northern  Montana  Coll ,  Havre  [JJ 
Rocky  Mountain  Coll  ,  Billings 
Western  Montana  Coll.  of  Education,  Dillon 

Nebraska 

Coll  of  St  Mary,  Omaha 
Concordia  Tchrs  Coll  ,  Seward 
Creighton  Univ.,  Omaha 
Dana  Coll..  Blair 
Doane  Coll.,  Crete 

Duchesne  Coll.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Omaha 
Fairbury  Jr  Coll  ,  Fairbury 
Hastings  Coll  .Hastings 
Luther  Coll.,  Wahoo[Jj. 
McCook  Jr.  Coll  ,  McCook 
Midland  Coll  ,  Fremont 
Municipal  Umv  of  Omaha,  Omaha 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  Umv  ,  Lincoln 
Norfolk  Jr.  Coll ,  Norfolk 
Soottsbluff  Jr.  Coll.,  Scottsbluff 
State  Tchra.  Coll.,  Chadron 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Kearney 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Peru 
State  Tchrs  Coll.,  Wayne 
Union  Coll.,  Lincoln 
Umv.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
York  Coll.,  York 

Nevada 
Univ.  of  Nevada,  Reno 

New  Hampshire 
Colby  Jr.  Coll..  New  London 

Dartmouth  Coll..  Hanover  .    . 

Keene  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Keene 
Mount  Saint  Mary  Coll.,  Hooksett 
New  England  Coll.,  Henmker     . 
Plymouth  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Plymouth     - 
Rivier  Coll.,  Nashua 
St.  Anselm's  Coll.,  Manchester 
Univ.  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham 

New  Jersey 

Bayonne  Jr.  Coll.,  Bayonne 
Bergen  Jr.  Coll.,  Teaneck 
Bloomfield  Coll.  &  Seminary,  Bloomneld.  . 
Centenary  Jr.  Coll..  Hackettstown       ,    . 
Coll.  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station 
Coll.  of  South  Jersey,  Camden 
Don  Bosco  Coll.,  Newton 
Drew  Univ.,  Madison 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  Coll..  Rutherford 
Georgian  Court  Coll.,  Lakewood 


Control  or 

Students 
Full-          Grad- 

Affiliation 

Fowided         Chief  Executive 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

Diflc.  of  Christ 

1851 

J.  C.  Miller  

.      43 

326W 

0 

RC. 

1854 

Sr.  M.  Jennings 

43 

184W 

0 

R.C. 

1883 

E.  E.  Malone 

15 

123M 

0 

.  Lutheran 

1839 

L.  J.  Sieck             .      . 

.      31 

527M 

87 

Private 

1932 

W.  Labunski  .      . 

C 

Private 

1884 

B  H.  Dow 

18 

153W 

'"6 

Disc,  of  Christ 

1853 

W  H.  McDonald      . 

35 

424C 

0 

Private 

1873 

J.  F.  Fmdlay 

68 

798C 

0 

.Ev.  ARef 

1850 

F.  W.  Schroeder 

12 

124C 

2 

.Baptist 

1858 

A.  E.  Prince 

.      20 

198C 

0 

Municipal 

1857 

C.  A.  Naylor,  Jr. 

.      63 

1.020C 

0 

District 

1926 

J.  Nichols,  Jr. 

32 

507C 

0 

Municipal 

1922 

C  E  Beas 

16 

182C 

0 

Municipal 

1915 

A  M.  Swanson 

55 

1.171C 

0 

Private 

1916 

J   M.  Peach 

56 

248C 

11 

Private 

1844 

H  C  Johnston 

32 

153M 

0 

R.C. 

1869 

J.  P  Donovan 

15 

81M 

147 

Private 

1892 

M.  Thompson 

45 

386C 

4 

State 

1866 

S  D  Scruggs 

781  C 

6 

Presbyterian 

1827 

F.  L  McClucr 

.      .W 

Presbyterian 

1888 

G.  D.  Smith 

43 

487C 

'6 

Municipal 

1927 

J  R  Chevalier 

.      27 

122C 

0 

State 

1867 

W  H  Kyle 

.      65 

1.138C 

45 

State 

1905 

J  W  Jones 

70 

897C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1875 

J  L  Zwingle 

45 

452C 

0 

R.C. 
Private 

1910 
1864 

T.  M  Knapp 
R  L  Lund  . 

73 

1.108C 
C 

0 

Municipal 

1915 

N  Blum 

22 

472C 

0 

Private 

1924 

J  P  Blake,  Jr.    .  . 

53 

247C 

15 

R.C. 

1818 

P  C.  Remert    . 

1,203 

6.925C 

534 

R.C. 

1818 

M.J.O'Connell.      . 

15 

102M 

0 

State 

1873 

W  W  Parker 

.      70 

1.416C 

0 

Baptist 

1873 

J  W.  Dowdy 

22 

398C 

0 

State 

1906 

R.  Ellis 

100 

1.864C 

14 

BaptiHt 
U.  Presb 

1833 
1883 

H  P  Ramey 
M.E  Collins 

283 
18 

2,1  83W 
212C 

0 
0 

Private 

1929 

C  R  Decker 

208 

2.001C 

304 

State 

1839 

F  A  Middlebush 

720 

11.608C 

1,239 

Private 

1853 

A  H  Compton 

1,431 

5.904C 

1,140 

.  Private 

1880 

J.  M  Sellers 

16 

175M 

0 

Presbyterian 

1851 

W.  W.  Hall,  Jr. 

34 

553M 

0 

Baptist 

1849 

W.  P.  Bmns 

41 

678C 

0 

Disc,  of  ChriRt 

1890 

H   L.  Smith 

34 

346W 

0 

R.C. 

1909 

E.  J.  Riley 

.      31 

501C 

0 

R.C. 

1933 

J.  J   Donovan 

41 

451C 

0 

State 

1925 

A  G.  Peterson 

28 

416C 

0 

State 

1893 

F  A.  Thomson 

30 

327C 

17 

State 

1893 

R  R.  Renne 

248 

2.771C 

93 

State 

1893 

J    A   McCain 

189 

3.192C 

174 

State 

1929 

G.  H.  V   Bogart 

26 

393C 

0 

C.,  M.,  P. 

1878 

W.  D.  Copeland 

20 

146C 

0 

State 

1893 

R  Jordan.  . 

30 

276C 

0 

Private 

1923 

Sr.  M.  Alice 

20 

125W 

16 

Lutheran 

1894 

A.  O  Fuerbrmger 

18 

21  8C 

0 

R.C. 

1878 

W.  H   McCabe 

409 

2,579C 

118 

Lutheran 

1884 

R  E   Morton 

23 

265C 

0 

Cong. 

1872 

D.  L  Crawford 

33 

428C 

0 

R.C7 

1881 

Mother  M.  Downey 

21 

245W 

0 

1941 

L.  F.  Smkey   . 

14 

100C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1882 

W.  M.  French 

50 

697C 

0 

Lutheran 

1883 

F.  E  Lauersen 

15 

114C 

0 

Municipal 

1926 

R  G   Brooks 

16 

126C 

0 

II.  Lutheran 

1887 

W.  P.  HieronymuB 

36 

400C 

0 

Municipal 

1908 

P  M.  Bail 

79 

1.947C 

122 

Methodist 

1887 

C   C.  Bracy 

54 

820C 

0 

State 

1928 

A.  P   Burkhardt 

.      20 

163C 

0 

Municipal 

1932 

C.  H.  Davis 

17 

199C 

0 

State 

1911 

W  G   Biookn 

51 

416C 

0 

State 

1905 

H   L  Gushing 

53 

868C 

8 

State    . 

1867 

W.  N.  Nicholas 

50 

376C 

0 

State 

1910 

V.  P.  Morey 

56 

813C 

2 

SD.A. 

1891 

R.  W   Woods 

54 

786C 

0 

State 

1869 

R  G  Gustuveon 

530 

9,4  IOC 

907 

U.  Brethren 

1890 

D.  E.  Weidler 

.   C 

State 

1874 

G.  E.  Parker  (o) 

129 

1.615C 

75 

Private 

1838 

H.  L.  Sawyer 

37 

409W 

0 

Private 

1769 

J.  S.  Dickey    . 

305 

2.721M 

215 

State 

1909 

L.  P.  Young 

.      51 

486C 

0 

R.C. 

1934 

Sr.  M.  Mauntia 

23 

189W 

0 

Private     .  . 

1946 

L.  D.  Cox 

27 

325C 

0 

State 

1871 

H.  R  Jones 

.      38 

2S8C 

0 

R.C..    . 

1933 

Sr.  M.  St  Pascal 

26 

159W 

0 

R.C. 

1889 

B.  C.  Dolan 

45 

674M 

0 

.State 

1866 

A.  S.  Adams 

242 

3.506C 

191 

Municipal 

1946 

F.  K.  Stroboefer.     . 

.      29 

297C 

0 

Private 

1933 

C.  L.  Littel 

40 

601C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1868 

F.  Schweitzer 

34 

205C 

6 

Methodist 

1867 

E.  W.  Seay     . 

26 

231W 

0 

R.C.. 

1899 

Sr.  M.  J.  Byrne 

50 

639W 

0 

Private 

1927 

A.  E.  Armitage.  . 

30 

170C 

121 

.Private 

1928 

A.  Franco 

12 

53M 

0 

,   Methodist 

1867 

F.  G.  Holloway 

51 

414C 

267 

Private 

1941 

P.  Bammartmo 

102 

1.077C 

0 

.  R.C.. 

1908 

Sr.  M.  Anna  . 

.      39 

210W 

0 

UN  rvfftsnrjfi  AND  couioa 


Inititvtion  and  Addrets 

Immaculate  Conception  Seminary,  Darlington   . 
John  Marshall  Coll.,  Jersey  City 
Jersey  City  Jr.  Coll.,  Jersey  City 
Monxnoutn  Jr.  Coll.,  Long  Branch 
Newark  Coll.  of  Engineering,  Newark 
Panzer  Coll.  of  Phys.  Ed  &  Hygiene,  East  Orange 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton 
Princeton  Univ.,  Princeton 
Rider  Coll.,  Trenton 
Rutgers  Univ.,  New  Brunswick 
Saint  Peter's  Coll.,  Jersey  City 
Seton  Hall  Coll.,  South  Orange 
State  Tcbrs.  Coll.,  Glassboro 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Jersey  City 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Montclair 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Newark 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Paterson 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Trenton 
Stevens  Inst.  of  Technology.  Hoboken 
Union  Jr.  Coll.,  Cranford 
Upsala  Coll.,  East  Orange 
Westminster  Choir  Coll.,  Princeton 

New  Mexico 

Catholic  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Albuquerque 
Eastern  New  Mexico  Univ.,  For  tales 
New  Mexico  Coll.  of  A.  A  M.,  State  College 
New  Mexico  Highlands  Univ  ,  Law  Vegas 
New  Mexico  Military  Inst  ,  Roewell  [J] 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  Socorro 
New  Mexico  State  Tchrs.  Coll .  Silver  City 
Univ.  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 

New  York 

Adelphi  Coll.,  Garden  City 
Alfred  Univ.,  Alfred 
Ann-Reno  Inst.,  New  York 
Asia  Institute,  New  York 
Bard  Coll ,  Annandale-on-Hudson 
Bennett  Jr.  Coll  ,  Millbrook 
Biblical  Seminary  in  New  Yoik,  New  York 
Bnarchff  Jr.  Coll ,  Bnarchff  Manor 
Brooklyn  Coll.,  Brooklyn 
Brooklyn  Law  School,  Brooklyn 
Camsius  Coll..  Buffalo 

Cathedral  Coll  of  the  I  mm  ac  Conception,  Brooklyn 
Casenovia  Jr  Coll  .  Cazenovia 
Champlam  Coll.,  Plattaburg 
City  Coll.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 
Clarkson  Coll.  of  Technology,  Potsdam 
Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School,  Rochester 
Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton 
Coll.  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  New  York 
Coll.  of  New  Rochelle.  New  Rochelle   . 
Coll.  of  Saint  Rose,  Albany 
Colleges  of  the  Seneca,  Geneva 
Columbia  Univ.,  New  York 
Concordia  Collegiate  Inst ,  Bronxville 
Cooper  Union,  New  York 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca 
D'Youville  Coll.,  Buffalo 
Elmira  Coll.,  Elmira 
Fashion  Inst.  of  Technology,  New  York 
Fordham  Univ.,  New  York 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
Good  Counsel  Coll.,  White  Plains 
Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton 
Hartwick  Coll.,  Oneonta 
Hofstra  Coll.,  Hempstead 
Houghton  Coll.,  Houghton 

Hunter  Coll.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 
lona  Coll..  New  Rochetie 
Ithaca  Coll.,  Ithaca 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  New  York 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New  York 
Keuka  Coll.,  Keuka  Park 
Ladychff  Coll.,  Highland  Falls 
Le  Moyne  Coll.,  Syracuse  [J] 
Long  Island  Ag.  &  Tech.  Inst.,  Farmmgdale  [J] 
Long  Island  Coll.  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn 
Long  Island  Univ..  Brooklyn 
Manhattan  Coll.,  New  York 
Manhattan  School  of  Music,  New  York 
Manhattanville  Coll.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  New  York 
Marymount  Coll.,  Tarrytown 
Mills  School  for  Teachers,  New  York 
Missionary  Training  Inst.,  Nyack 
Mt.  St.  AlphonsuB  Theological  Seminary,  Esopua  . 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Buffalo 
National  Bible  Institute,  New  York 
Nazareth  Coll.,  Rochester 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York 
New  York  Medical  Coll.,  New  York     .      . 
N.Y.  State  Ag.  A  Toch.  inst.,  Alfred  [Jl 
N.Y.  State  Ag.  &  Tech.  Inst.,  Canton  [J]  . 
N.Y.  State  Ag.  A  Tech.  Inst.,  Delhi  [J    . 
N.Y.  State  Ag.  &  Tech.  Inst.,  Momsvffle  [  J] 
N.Y.  State  Coll.  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 
N.Y.  State  Inst.  of  Ag.  A  Home  bco.,  Cobleskill  [J] 
N.Y.  State  Inst.  of  Appl.  A.  &  Sc.,  Bmgharuton  [J] 
N.Y.  State  Inst.  of  Appl.  A.  &  Sc.,  Brooklyn  [Jj     . 
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Student* 

Control  or 

Full- 

Grad- 

Affiliation 

Founded         Chief  Executive 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

.R.C.. 

1856 

G.  W.Ahr.. 

.      22 

213M 

107 

Private 

E.  A.  Markley 

C 

Municipal 

1946 

F.  J.  McMackin 

24 

157C 

0 

.  County 

1933 

E.  G.  Schlaefer 

.      31 

255C 

0 

St.  ft  Mun. 

1881 

R.  W.  Van  Houten 

150 

1.449C 

383 

Private 

1917 

M.  C.  Brown 

C 

Presbyterian 

1812 

J.A  Mackay. 

33 

[G|C 

376 

Pnvate 

1746 

H.W.Dodds. 

470 

3.223M 

580 

.  Pnvate 

1865 

F.F.Moore.. 

107 

2.380C 

0 

St.  &  Pnvate 

1766 

R  C.  Clothier 

792 

8.058C 

590 

RC. 

1872 

J  J.  Shanahan 

89 

1.677C 

0 

RC 

1856 

J.L.McNulty. 

316 

5.808M 

503 

.State 

1923 

E.  F.  Bunco 

35 

508C 

0 

State 

1929 

F.  A.  Irwin 

46 

512C 

0 

State 

1908 

H.  A.  Spraguo 

84 

1.198C 

515 

Stnte 
State 

1913 
1855 

J.  B.  Dougall 
C.  8.  Wightman 

35 
35 

682C 
541C 

83 
0 

State 

1855 

R.  L.  West 

82 

915C 

6 

Private 

1870 

H.  N.  Davis 

125 

1.285M 

817 

Private 

1933 

K.  C.  MacKay 

33 

352C 

0 

Lutheran 

1893 

E  B.  Lawson 

99 

1.765C 

0 

Private 

1926 

J.  F.  Williamson 

45 

311C 

43 

RC. 

1940 

Mother  M.  Kugler 

17 

C 

0 

State 

1934 

F.  D.  Golden. 

66 

673C 

14 

State 

1889 

J.  W.  Branson 

142 

1  ,550C 

74 

State 
State 

1893 
1894 

E.  Eynng 
H.  M.  Milton,  II 

76 
28 

784C 
200M 

93 
0 

State 

1889 

E  J.  Workman 

26 

239C 

13 

State 

1893 

W.  H  James 

C 

State 

1889 

T.  L.  Pope  joy 

375 

4.267C 

528 

Private 

1896 

P.  D.  Eddy 

161 

2.191C 

135 

St  ft  Private 

1836 

M.  E.  Drake 

102 

972C 

55 

Private 

1927 

M.  M   Wagner 

20 

126W 

0 

Pnvate 

1930 

A.  U.  Pope 

C 

Pnvate 

1860 

E  C.  Fuller 

40 

269C 

0 

Pnvate 

1935 

C.  Carroll 

34 

195W 

0 

Interdenoiu. 

1900 

D.  G.  McKee 

19 

[G]C 

108 

Pnvate 

1903 

C.  M.  Tead 

30 

W 

6 

Municipal 

1930 

H.  D.  Gideonse 

1  ,005 

7.813C 

1,324 

Pnvate 

1901 

W   B.  Carswell 

43 

1.926C 

112 

RC. 

1870 

R  W   Schouten 

107 

2.059C 

249 

RC. 

1914 

R.  B.  McIIugh 

18 

135M 

0 

Private 

1824 

I.  D   Phisterer 

24 

139W 

0 

State 

1946 

F  A   Morse 

100 

1.710C 

0 

Municipal 

1847 

H.  N  Wnght 

710 

9.755C 

2,021 

Pnvate 

1895 

J.  H   Davis 

116 

1.779M 

13 

Baptist 

1850 

W.  E.  Saunden, 

11 

98C 

0 

.  Private     . 

1819 

E.  N.  Case 

125 

1  ,389C 

38 

R.C.  . 

1910 

Br.  C.  Marie 

00 

579W 

0 

R.C. 

1904 

Mother  T.  Aquinaw 

W 

R.C. 

1920 

Sr.  Rose  of  Lima 

56 

509W 

3 

Pnvate 

1822 

A.  W.  Brown 

76 

1.106C 

3 

Private 

1754 

D.  D.  Eisenhower 

2,673 

5,Of>7C 

17,488 

Lutheran 

1881 

A.  E.  Meyer 

13 

126C 

0 

Pnvate 

1859 

E.  8.  Burdell 

258 

1,437C 

0 

St.  ft  Pnvate 

1865 

C.  W.  de  Kiewiet  (a) 

1,009 

8.042C 

1,992 

RC 

1908 

Sr.  Margaret 

34 

402  W 

0 

Pnvate 

1855 

L.  Eldred 

52 

341  W 

0 

Municipal 

1944 

M.  C   Ritter 

39 

344C 

0 

R.C. 

1841 

L.  J.  McGinley 

454 

5.887C 

1,236 

P.E. 

1817 

L.  Rose 

24 

114M 

27 

RC 

1923 

Sr.  M.  Dolores 

36 

349W 

0 

Private 

1812 

R.  W  McEwen 

59 

599M 

0 

Lutheran 

1928 

H.  J.  Arnold 

43 

506C 

0 

Private 

1935 

J.  C.  Adams 

142 

1.924C 

108 

.Wes.  Methodist 

1883 

8.  W.  Paine. 

50 

763C 

0 

Municipal   . 

1870 

G.  N.  Shueter 

750 

7.336C 

681 

R.C. 

1940 

Bro.  A.  A.  Loftus 

63 

1.161M 

0 

Pnvate 

1892 

L.  B  Job 

105 

1.328C 

73 

Jewish 

1886 

L.  Finkelstem 

33 

353C 

95 

Private 

1906 

W.  Schuman 

124 

81  5C 

68 

Baptist 

1921 

K.  G.  Blyley 

39 

431W 

0 

R.C. 

1933 

M  C.  Borromeo 

30 

147W 

0 

R.C. 

1946 

W.J  Schlaerth 

52 

976C 

0 

.State      . 

1912 

H  B.  Knapp     . 

104 

1.079C 

0 

Pnvate 

1858 

J.  A.  Curran 

461 

442C 

21 

Pnvate 

1926 

T.W  Metcalfe 

200 

3.250C 

27 

R.C. 

1853 

Bro.  B  Thomas 

160 

2.622M 

0 

.  Pnvate 

1917 

J.  D.  Schenck 

.      72 

304C 

37 

R.C. 

1841 

E.  M.  O  'Byrne 

96 

394W 

17 

R.C. 

1907 

Mother  T.  Dalton 

60 

525W 

0 

Private 

1909 

A.  Hostler 

.      25 

194W 

1 

C.  ft  M.  Alliance 

1882 

T.  Moseley 

31 

516C 

0 

RC. 

1905 

E.  A.  Wuenschel 

M 

.R.C. 

1938 

Sr.  F.  de  Sales 

27 

W 

Private 

J.  O.  Buswell,  Jr. 

C 

R.C..       . 

1924 

Mother  R.  Miriam 

54 

428W 

0 

Pnvate 

1919 

B.  J.  Hovde 

202 

251C 

590 

Private 

1860 

J.  A.  W.  Hetrick 

806 

466C 

120 

State  

1909 

P.  B.  Orvis 

56 

803C 

0 

State      .. 

1907 

A.  E.  French     .  . 

34 

411C 

0 

State 

1915 

H.  L.  Smith 

23 

310C 

0 

.State 

1908 

M.  B.  Galbreath 

47 

578C 

0 

State 

1911 

J  S.  Illick 

62 

749C 

89 

State 

1916 

R.  L  Wheeler 

29 

304C 

0 

State 

1946 

C.  C.  Tyrrell 

32 

332C 

0 

State 

1946 

O.  Khtgord 

141 

2.250C 

0 
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Institution  and  Addrett 

S.Y.  State  Inst.  of  Appl.  A.  ft  So.,  Buffalo  [ J]      . 
.Y.  State  Inst.  of  Appl.  A.  ft  Sc.,  Utica  [  J] . .       . 
N.Y.  State  Maritime  Coll.,  Fort  Schuyler .  .    . 
New  York  Umv    New  York 
Niagara  Univ.,  Niagara  University 
Notre  Dame  Coll.  of  Staten  Island,  Staten  Island 
Pace  Coll.,  New  York 
Packard  Jr.  Coll..  New  York 
Parsons  School  of  Design,  New  York 
Paul  Smith's  Coll.,  Paul  Smiths 
Polytechnic  Inst.  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 
Pratt  Inst ,  Brooklyn 

Queens  Coll.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Flushing 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst ,  Troy 
Roberts  Wesleyan  Coll.,  North  Chili  f  J] 
Rochester  Business  Inst.,  Rochester  [  J] 
Rochester  Inst.  of  Technology,  Rochester .  . 
Russell  Sage  Coll.,  Troy 
St  Bernardino  of  Siena  Coll  .  Loudonville 
St.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester 
St.  Bonaventure  Coll.,  St  Bonaventure 
St.  Francis  Coll.,  Brooklyn. 
St.  John's  Umv  ,  Brooklyn 
St.  Joseph's  Coll  for  Women,  Brooklyn 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary  ft  Coll.,  Yonkers 
St  Lawrence  Univ.,  Canton 
Sarah  Lawrence  Coll ,  Bronxville 
Skidmore  Coll ,  Saratoga  Springs 
State  Tchrs  Coll.   Albany 

Brock  port 


State  Tchrs.  Coll 
State  Tchrs.  Coll. 
State  Tohrs.  Coll. 


Buffalo 
Cortland 


State  Trlirs   Coll    Fredoma 

State  Tchrs  Coll    fJeneseo 

Staff  Tchre.  Coll     New  Paltz 

State  Tchre.  Coll    Oneonta 

State  Tchie.  Coll    Oswego 

State  Tchrs.  Coll    Plattsburg 

State  Tchrs.  Coll    Potsdam 

Syracuse  Univ.,  Syracuse 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 

Union  Coll  &  Umv  ,  Albany 

U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point 

U.S  Military  Academy,  West  Point 

Umv  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo 

Umv  of  Rochester,  Rochester 

Vassar  Coll  ,  PoughkeepHiP 

Wagner  Coll  ,  Staten  Inland 

Walter  Hervey  Jr  Coll  ,  New  York 

Wells  Coll  .  Aurora 

Yeshiva  Univ.,  New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ag  A  Tech  Coll  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro  [*] 
Appalachian  State  Tchrs  Coll  ,  Boone 
Asheville-Biltmore  Coll.,  Abbeville  [Jl 
Atlantic  Christian  Coll.,  Wilson 
Barber-Scotia  Coll  ,  Concord  [*] 
Belmont  Abbey  Coll    Belmont  [J] 
Bennett  Coll  ,  Greensboro  [*] 
Brevard  ("oil  ,  Brevard  [J] 
Catawba  Coll  ,  Salisbury 
Charlotte  Coll ,  Charlotte  [  J]  . 
Davidson  Coll  ,  Davidson 
Duke  Umv  ,  Durham 
East  Carolina  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Greenville 
Elizabeth  City  St  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Elizabeth  City  [*1 
Elon  Coll  ,  Elon  College 

Fayetteville  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  FayetteviUe  [*1 
Flora  Macdonalcl  Coll.,  Red  Springs 
Gardner- Webb  Jr  Coll.,  Boiling  Spnngs 
Greensboro  Coll.,  Greensboro 
Guilford  Coll.,  Guilford  College 
High  Point  Coll..  High  Point 

Johnson  C.  Smith  Univ.,  Charlotte  [*] 

Lees-McRae  Coll.,  Banner  Elk  [J] 

Lenoir  Rhyne  Coll.,  Hickory 

Livingstone  Coll.,  Salisbury  [*] 

Louisburg  Coll.,  Louisburg  . . 

Mars  HdlColl.,  Mars  Hill  [J] 

Meredith  Coll.,  Raleigh 

Mitchell  Coll.,  Statesville  [  J]  ... 

North  Carolina  Coll ,  Durham  [*]  ... 

North  Carolina  State  Coll.  of  Ag.  A  Eng.,  Raleigh 

Peace  Coll. ,  Raleigh  [  J] 

Pembroke  State  Coll. ,  Pembroke 

Pfeiffer  Jr.  Coll.,  Misenheimer. .  . 

Presbyterian  Jr.  Coll.,  Mazton 

Queens  Coll.,  Charlotte 

St.  Augustine's  Coll.,  Raleigh  f*]       .    . 

Saint  Mary's  School  A  Jr.  Coll.,  Raleigh. 

Salem  Coll.,  Winston-Salem 

Shaw  Univ.,  Raleigh  (*]   .      . 

Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  Coll.,  Wake  Forest 

Western  Carolina  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Cullowhee 

Wilmington  Coll. ,  Wilmington  [  J] 

Wingate  Jr.  Coll ,  Wingate .    . 

Winston-Salem  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Winston-Salem  [*] 

Woman's  Coll.  of  the  Univ.  of  N.C.,  Greensboro 


Student* 

Control  or 

FuB- 

Grad- 

Affiliation 

Founded 

Chief  Executi** 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

State  ... 

1946 

R.R.Dry  

.      51 

784C 

0 

State  

1046 

P.  B.  Richardson  .... 

42 

630C 

332 

State 

1874 

H.F.Leary. 

36 

497M 

0 

Private 

1831 

H.W.  Chase... 

3,847 

16,842C 

21,884 

R.C. 

1856 

F.L.  Meade   .. 

114 

1.504C 

161 

.R.C. 

1931 

Mother  St.  Egbert 

..       25 

300W 

0 

Private 

1906 

R.  8.  Pace. 

163 

1.674C 

0 

Private 

1858 

L.  A.  Rice  . 

.      48 

1.130C 

0 

.  Private 

1909 

V.  D  Truex 

.      60 

950C 

0 

Private 

1937 

C.  L.  Buxton  . 

20 

177C 

0 

Private 

1854 

H.  S.  Rogers  .  . 

407 

1.778M 

1,999 

Private 

1887 

C.  Pratt 

188 

2.008C 

Municipal 

1937 

J.  J.  Theobald 

232 

2.985C 

168 

Private 

1824 

L.  W.  Houston 

409 

4.028C 

286 

Free  Method  ist 

1866 

M.  G.  Smith 

23 

185C 

0 

Private 

1863 

E.W.Veigel.. 

40 

739C 

0 

.  Private 

1829 

M.  Ellmgson 

.     139 

1.560C 

0 

Private 

1916 

L.  A.  Froman 

60 

635C 

2 

RC. 

1937 

M.  Kennedy. 

.     110 

1,860C 

0 

R.C. 

J.  F.  Goggm 

M 

R.C. 

1859 

J   Lalor 

106 

1.760C 

224 

RC. 

1858 

Bro  Columba 

46 

745M 

0 

RC. 
RC. 

1870 
1916 

J.  A.  Flynn 
W  T.  Dillon. 

244 
50 

3.998C 
447W 

304 
0 

R.C. 

1836 

J.  M.  Fearns 

19 

HIM 

113 

Private 

1856 

E.G  Bewkes 

98 

1.450C 

32 

Private 

1926 

H.  Taylor 

67 

348C 

0 

Private 

1922 

H.  T.  Moore 

119 

1.075C 

0 

State 

1844 

E.  R.  Collins 

111 

1.302C 

233 

State 

1841 

D.  M.  Tower     . 

75 

1.180C 

0 

State 

1871 

H  W.  Rockwell 

150 

1,968C 

316 

State 

1869 

D.  V.  Smith 

106 

1.295C 

0 

State 

1866 

L.  R.  Gregory 

C 

State 

1867 

H.  G.  Espy 

77 

643C 

35 

State 

1886 

W.  J.  Haggerty 

70 

779C 

0 

State 

1889 

C.  W.  Hunt 

66 

638C 

66 

State 

1861 

H.  M   Rice 

1.483C 

167 

State 

1889 

C   C.  Ward 

..      78 

730C 

State 

1869 

F.  W.  Crumb   . 

80 

687C 

0 

Private 

1870 

W.  P.  Tolley 

.1,509 

13.886C 

2,013 

Private 

1836 

H.  P.  VanDusen 

55 

[G]C 

466 

Private 

1795 

C.  Davidson 

2.510C 

21 

Federal 

1942 

G.  McLmtock 

.      88 

900M 

0 

Federal 

1802 

B.  E.  Moore 

265 

2.507M 

0 

Private 

1846 

8.  P.  Capen 

1,077 

6.764C 

1,153 

Private 

1850 

A.  Valentine 

702 

3.166C 

688 

Private 

1861 

8.  G   Blandmg 

195 

1.383W 

8 

Lutheran 

1883 

W.  C.  Langsam 

.      65 

963C 

0 

Y.M.C.A. 

1946 

D.  E.  Deyo 

.      50 

325C 

0 

Private 

1868 

R.  L.  Greene 

..      51 

309W 

0 

Jewish 

1897 

8.  Belkin 

..    .M 

State 

1891 

F.D.Bluford.    . 

208 

2.797C 

25 

State              .    . 

1903 

B.  B.  Dougherty 

72 

1.134C 

127 

Mun.  &  County 

1927 

G.  L  Bushey 

.      16 

250C 

0 

Disc,  of  Christ 

1902 

C.  A.  Jarman  (a) 

.      29 

497C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1867 

L.  8.  Cozart 

14 

151W 

0 

R.C. 

1878 

V.  G.  Taylor. 

.      33 

257M 

0 

Methodist  . 

1873 

D.  D.  Jones 

40 

483W 

0 

Methodist 

1934 

E.  J.  Coltrane 

.      28 

398C 

0 

Ev.  ARef..   . 

1851 

A.  R.  Keppel. 

45 

760C 

0 

State 

1946 

B.  E.  Cone. 

20 

228C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1836 

J.  R.  Cunningham 

60 

883M 

0 

Private 

1838 

A.  H.  Edens 

765 

3.675C 

1,227 

State 

1907 

J.  D.  Messick 

90 

1.660C 

96 

State 

1891 

8.  D.  Williams 

.      30 

477C 

0 

Cong. 

1889 

L.  E.  Smith 

40 

725C 

.State     . 

1877 

J.  W.  Seabrook 

34 

538C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1896 

M.  8.  Woodson 

26 

188W 

0 

.  Baptist 

1905 

P.  L.  Elliott.  . 

24 

393C 

0 

Methodist 

1838 

L.  L.Gobbel    . 

33 

323W 

0 

800.  Friends     . 

1837 

C.  A.  Milner... 

33 

556C 

0 

Methodist 

1924 

D.  H.  Cooke. 

33 

748C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1867 

H.  Listen  .  .  . 

.      40 

644C 

31 

Presbyterian 

1900 

F.  Nelson 

17 

255C 

0 

Ev.  Lutheran   . 

1891 

V.  R.  Cromer 

41 

752C 

0 

.A.M.E.Zion. 

1882 

W.  J.  Trent 

.      32 

353C 

80 

.Methodist  ..    . 

1787 

8.  M.  Holton  . 

17 

206C 

0 

Baptist  

J856 

H.Blackwell  . 

.      54 

912C 

0 

Baptist      . 

1890 

C.  Campbell.  .. 

46 

514W 

2 

Presbyterian 
.State  

1866 
1910 

J.  Montgomery  . 

A.  Eidw.    :..   . 

.       18 
83 

168C 
1.028C 

0 

118 

State      . 

1889 

J.  W.  Harrelson  .    . 

.    450 

4.221C 

282 

Presbyterian 

1857 

W.C.Pressly... 

20 

194W 

0 

State  .  .   . 

1887 

R.  D.  Wellona.. 

..      19 

124C 

0 

Methodist     .    . 
Presbyterian 

1903 
1929 

C.  M.  Waggoner   .  . 
L.  C.  LaMotte  .    . 

.      20 
15 

290C 
197C 

0 
0 

Presbyterian 

1857 

H.  B.  Blakely...    . 

.      42 

341C 

0 

.P.E. 

1867 

H.  L.  Trigg  

29 

460C 

.  p.E  

1842 

R.  G.  Stone    .  . 

26 

180W 

"  6 

.  Moravian   . 

1772 

D.  H.  Gramley.  .  . 

.      36 

308C 

0 

Baptist.     . 

1865 

R.  P.  Daniel. 

.    .      49 

795C 

5 

.State..     . 
Baptist 

1789 
1834 

W.  D.  Carmichael,Jr.(o)   649 
T.D.Kitchin..    .         .    179 

7.419C 
2,1680 

1,175 

4 

State 

1889 

P.  A.  Reid       . 

40 

610C 

0 

County 
Baptist 

1947 
1896 

J.  T.  Hoggard 
C.C.  Burns..       . 

.      25 
18 

282C 
304C 

0 
0 

State 

1892 

F.  L  Atkins      . 

C 

.... 

State  

1891 

\V.  C.Jackson.. 

.'     185 

2,  HOW 

26 

Am  coofois 


606 


AND  couffon 


Institution  and  Adcfcwt 
North  Dakota 

Jamestown  Coll.,  Jamestown       

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Coll.,  State  College. . . 
North  Dakota  School  of  Forestry,  Bottineau     . 
North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science,  Wahpeton 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Coll.,  Ellendale 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Dickinson 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Mayville 
State  Tohrs.  Coll.,  Mmot 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Valley  City 
Univ.  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 
Wesley  Coll.,  Grand  Forks 

Ohio 

Antioch  Coll.,  Yellow  Springs 
Ashland  Coll..  Ashland 
Athenaeum  of  Ohio,  Tears.  Coll.,  Cincinnati 
Baldwin-Wallace  Coll.,  Berea 
Bluffton  Coll.,  Bluffton 
Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary,  Dayton 
Bowling  Green  State  Univ.,  Bowling  Green 
Capital  Univ.,  Columbus 
Case  Inst.  of  Technology,  Cleveland 
Cedarville  Coll.,  Cedarville 
Cincinnati  Coll.  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  Cincinnati 
Cleveland  Bible  Coll.,  Cleveland 
Cleveland  Inst.  of  Music,  Cleveland   . 
Cleveland-Marshall  Law  School,  Cleveland 
Coll  of  Ed.  &  Ind.  Arts,  Wilberforoe 
Coll.  of  Mount  St.  Joseph,  Mount  St  Joseph 
Coll.  of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
Coll  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs,  Columbus 
Coll.  of  Wooster,  Wooster 
Defiance  Coll.,  Defiance 
Denison  Univ.,  Granville 
Fenn  Coll.,  Cleveland 
Findlay  Coll.,  Findlay 
Franklin  Univ.,  Columbus 
Hebrew  Union  Coll  ,  Cincinnati 
Heidelberg  Coll.,  Tiffin  . 
Hiram  Coll..  Hiram 
John  Carroll  Univ.,  Cleveland 
Kent  State  Univ.,  Kent 
Kenyon  Coll..  Gambier 
Lake  Erie  Coll.,  Pamesville 
Marietta  Coll.,  Marietta 
Mary  Manse  Coll.,  Toledo 
Miami  Univ.,  Oxford 
Mount  Union  Coll.,  Alliance 
Muskingum  Coll.,  New  Concord 
Notre  Dame  Coll.,  South  Euclid 
Oberlm  Coll ,  Oberhn 
Oberlin  School  of  Commerce,  Ol>erhn  [J] 
Ohio  Northern  Umv  ,  Ada 
Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus 
Ohio  Univ.,  Athens 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ..  Delaware 
Otterbem  Coll.,  Westeryille 
Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  Coll ,  Cincinnati 
Rio  Grande  Coll.,  Rio  Grande 
St  John  Coll.,  Cleveland 
Salmon  P.  Chase  Coll.,  Cincinnati  [J] 
Sinclair  Coll.,  Dayton  [J] 
Tiffin  Univ.,  Tiffin  [Jl 
Univ.  of  Akron,  Akron 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
Univ.  of  Dayton,  Dayton 
Umv.  of  Toledo,  Toledo 
Ursuhne  Coll.  for  Women,  Cleveland . 
Western  Coll.  for  Women,  Oxford 
Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland     . 
Wilberforoe  Univ.,  Wilberforce  [*] 
Wilmington  Coll.,  Wilm 
Wittenberg  Coll., 
Xavier  Univ.,  Ci 
Youngstown  Coll.,  Youngstown 
Oklahoma 

Bacone  Coll.,  Baoone 
Bethany-Peniel  Coll.,  Bethany     .    . 
Cameron  State  Agricultural  Coll.,  Lawton  [J] 
Central  State  Coll.,  Edmond 
Connors  State  Agricultural  Coll.,  Warner  [J] 
East  Central  State  Coll.,  Ada 
Eastern  Oklahoma  A.  A  M.  Coll.,  Wilburton  [J] 
Langston  Univ.,  Langston  [*]    . 
Murray  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Tishomingo  f  J] 
Northeastern  Oklahoma  A.  <fe  M.  Coll.,  Miami  [J] . 
Northeastern  State  Coll.,  Tahlequah 
Northern  Oklahoma  Jr.  Coll.,  Tonkawa 
Northwestern  State  Coll.,  Alva 
Oklahoma  A.  A  M.  Coll.,  Still  water. .   . 
Oklahoma  Baptist  Univ.,  Shawnee     . . 
Oklahoma  City  Coll.,  of  Law,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City  Univ..  Oklahoma  City .  .      . 
Oklahoma  Coll.,  for  Women,  Cluckasha 
Panhandle  A.  6  M.  Coll ,  GoodweU. 


Phillips  Univ.,  Enid 

fbui+ii**.****!   Rta+A  t 


Sou 


Coll.,  Durant. 


Student* 

Control  or 

Full- 

Grad- 

Affiliation 

Founded 

Chief  Executive 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

Presbyterian 

1888 

H.  J.  Bell,  Jr.. 

.  C 

.State 

1899 

F.  8.  Hulta 

178 

2.261C 

"55 

State 

1889 

C.  N.  Nelson   ...      . 

13 

132C 

0 

State 

1903 

E.  F.  Riley 

61 

722C 

0 

State 

1889 

J.  C.  McMillan 

.      25 

230C 

0 

State 

1918 

C.  E.  Scott 

32 

280C 

0 

State 

1889 

C.  P.  Lura     . 

25 

247C 

0 

.State 

1918 

C.  C.  Swam 

65 

824C 

0 

State 

1889 

R.  L.  Lokken. 

..      45 

472C 

0 

State 

1888 

J.  C.  West 

.     175 

2,449C 

217 

Methodist 

1892 

M.  J.  Birrell 

11 

206C 

.Private 

1858 

D.  McGregor 

.      87 

1.088C 

3 

Ch.  Brethren 

1878 

G.  L.  Clayton 

46 

652C 

19 

R.C. 

1928 

C.J.Ryan 

19 

278C 

0 

.  Methodist 

1845 

J.  L.  Knight 

93 

1,572C 

0 

Mennonite 

1900 

L.  L  Ramseyer 

30 

249C 

0 

Ev.  U  Breth. 

1871 

W.  N.  Roberts 

8 

104M 

104 

State 

1914 

F.  J.  Prout 

272 

4.519C 

165 

Lutheran 

1850 

H.  L.  Yochum 

78 

1.018C 

0 

Private 

1880 

T  K.  Glennan 

203 

1.572C 

98 

Presbyterian 

1893 

I.  D  Vayingham 

16 

258C 

0 

Private 

1850 

R.  Kinross 

21 

292C 

Private 

1867 

L.  A.  Richman 

125 

480C 

70 

Soc  FriendH 

1892 

G.  A.  Hodffin 

14 

215C 

0 

Private 

1920 

B  Rubinatein 

45 

140C 

5 

Private 

1897 

L.  E.  Skeel 

C 

.State 
RC. 

1856 
1854 

C  H.  Wesley 
Mother  M.  Zoo 

85 
51 

732C 
459W 

0 

Private 

1878 

F.  Smith 

C 

R.C 

1925 

Sr.  M.  A.  Conley 

43 

250W 

0 

Presbyterian 

1866 

H   F   Lowrv 

98 

1.217C 

0 

Cong 

1850 

H.  D.  Hopkins 

32 

351C 

0 

Baptist 

1831 

K.  I.  Brown 

90 

1.361C 

0 

Private 

1881 

E.  Hodnett 

101 

1.629C 

0 

Church  of  God 

1882 

H.  C.  Fox 

25 

259C 

15 

YMCA 

1902 

N.  L.  Gates..    . 

61 

2.875C 

0 

Jewish 

1875 

N.  Glueck 

25 

64M 

12 

Ev.  &  Ref. 

1850 

T.  Wickham 

60 

781  C 

0 

Pnvatc 

1850 

P.  H.  Fall 

.      43 

635C 

0 

RC. 

1886 

F  E.  Welfle 

108 

1,6000 

90 

.State 

1910 

G.  A.  Bowman 

368 

6,204C 

208 

Private 

1824 

G.  K.  Chalmers 

60 

562M 

0 

Private 

1859 

H.  D.  Bragdon 

32 

181W 

0 

Private 

1835 

W.  B.  Irvine 

70 

1.052C 

11 

R.C. 

1922 

8r.  V  Kaley 

36 

141W 

0 

State 

1809 

E.  H.  Hahne 

359 

6.235C 

104 

Method  ust 

1846 

C.  B.  Ketcham 

54 

863C 

0 

U.  Preab 

1837 

R.  N  Montgomery 

73 

903C 

0 

RC. 

1922 

Mother  M  Anwelm 

35 

282W 

0 

Private 

1833 

W  E.  Stevenson 

171 

1.956C 

172 

Private 

1845 

J  H.  Kutscher 

6 

115C 

0 

Methodist 

1871 

F  B   MclntOHh 

43 

1.150C 

0 

State 

1873 

H.  L  Bevis 

2,049 

22.528C 

3,100 

State 

1804 

J.  C  Baker 

205 

4,8810 

128 

Methodwt 

1842 

A.  S.  Flemraing 

144 

2.067C 

31 

Ev.  U  Breth. 

1847 

J.  G   Howard 

65 

81  6C 

0 

.R.C. 

1935 

Sr.  M.  Pierre 

45 

344W 

0 

Baptist 

1876 

F.  W.  McDermott 

14 

170C 

0 

R.C 

1928 

R.  B.  Navin 

35 

310W 

44 

Y.M  C.A. 

1893 

R.  Hutchens 

64 

1.065C 

0 

Y.M  C.A 

1887 

C.  C.  Bussey 

100 

1220 

0 

.  Private 

1918 

F.  J  Miller 

8 

130O 

0 

.  Municipal 

1871 

H.  E  Simmons 

138 

2.489C 

53 

Municipal 

1819 

R.  Walters 

926 

6.570C 

746 

.R.C 

1850 

G.  J.  Renneker 

192 

2,4200 

0 

Municipal 

1872 

W.  W.  White 

275 

5.534C 

139 

R.C. 

1871 

Mother  M.  Ah  earn 

34 

223M 

0 

Private 

1853 

P  E.  Henderson 

57 

439W 

0 

.  Private 

1826 

J.  S.  Millis 

.    939 

3,6470 

2,633 

A.M.E 

1856 

C.  L.  Hill 

35 

363C 

0 

.Soc.  Friends 

1870 

S.  D.  Marble 

35 

530C 

0 

U.  Lutheran 

1845 

C.  C.  Stoughton 

87 

1.285C 

R.C. 

1831 

J.  F.  Maguire 

131 

1.602C 

161 

Private 

1908 

H.  W.  Jones 

263 

2.717C 

0 

Baptist 

1880 

F.  W.  Thompson 

17 

148C 

0 

Nazarene 

1899 

R.  H.  Cantrell 

46 

808C 

.State 

1909 

C.  V  Howell 

32 

606C 

0 

State 

1891 

W.  M.  Chambers 

70 

1.092C 

0 

State 

1927 

J.  Johnson 

.      20 

364C 

0 

.State 

1909 

C.  F.  Spencer 

.      64 

1.358C 

0 

State 

1909 

C.  C.  Dunlap 

24 

349C 

0 

State 

1897 

G.  L.  Harrison 

66 

727C 

0 

I  State 

1908 

C.  J.  Hall  (a) 

23 

3600 

0 

State 

1919 

B.  G.  Carter 

.      30 

611C 

0 

State 
State 

1909 
1901 

J.  Vaughan 
L.  N.  Brown 

.      65 
31 

1.180C 
352C 

0 
0 

State 

1897 

8.  C.  Peroefull 

.      39 

5770 

0 

.State 

1891 

H  G.  Bennett 

.    752 

9.085C 

785 

Baptist 

1911 

J.  W.  Raley 

61 

1,199C 

9 

.  Private 

F.  B.  Grubla 

C 

Methodist 

1904 

C.  Q.  Smith 

..      76 

1.692C 

6 

.State 

1908 

D.  Procter 

.      55 

710W 

0 

State 

1909 

M.  McKee 

.      30 

611C 

0 

.  Disc,  of  Christ 

1907 

E.  8.  BnggB 

61 

918C 

155 

State     .... 

1909 

T.T.Montgomery.  . 

..      75 

1.011C 

0 
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JnaMwtfon  and  Addrttt 
Southwestern  State  Coll.,  Weatherford 
Spartan  Coll.  of  Aeronautical  Engineering,  Tulaa  [J] 
Univ.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  .  ... 

Univ.  of  Tulaa,  Tulaa 

Oregon 

Cascade  Coll.,  Portland 

Eastern  Oregon  Coll.  of  Education,  La  Grande 
George  Fox  Coll.,  Newberg 
Lewis  &  Clark  Coll..  Portland..  . 
Linfield  Coll.,  McMinnville.    . 
Marylhunt  Coll.,  Marylhurst 
Multnomah  Coll..  Portland  (J] 
Northwestern  Coll.  of  Law,  Portland 
Oregon  Coll.  of  Education.  Monmouth 
Oregon  State  Coll.,  Corvallia. . 
Pacific  Univ.,  Forest  Grove. » 
Reed  Coll..  Portland.. 
Southern  Oregon  Coll.  of  Education,  Ashland 

Teachers  Coif,  Marylhurst 

Univ.  of  Oregon,  Eugene 
Univ  of  Portland,  Portland 
Vanport  Extension  Center,  Portland 
Willamette  Univ..  Salem 

Pennsylvania 
Albright  Coll..  Reading 
Allegheny  Coll.,  Meadville 
Alliance  Coll.,  Cambridge  Springs  [J] 
Beaver  Coll.,  Jenkintown 
Bryn  Mawr  Coll.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Bucknell  Univ.,  Lewisburg 
Carnegie  Inst.  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 
Cedar  Crest  Coll.,  Allentown 
Chestnut  Hill  Coll.,  Philadelphia 
College  Misericordia,  Dallas 
Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Drexei  Inst.  of  Technology,  Philadelphia 
Dropsio  Coll.,  Philadelphia 
Duquesne  Univ.,  Pittsburgh 
Eastern  Baptist  Theol  Seminary,  Philadelphia 
Elizabethtown  Coll  .  Elizabethtown 
Franklin  &  Marshall  Coll ,  Lancaster 
Gannon  Coll.,  Erie 
Geneva  Coll  ,  Beaver  Falls 
Gettysburg  Coll.,  Gettysburg 
Grove  City  Coll ,  Grove  City 

Hahnemann  Medical  Coll  &  Hospital,  Philadelphia 
Haverford  Coll..  Havcrford 
Immaculata  Coll  ,  Immaoulata 
Jefferson  Medical  Coll.,  Philadelphia 
Juniata  Coll.,  Huntingdon 
Keystone  Jr.  Coll  ,  La  Plume 
Lafayette  Coll ,  Eastern 
La  Salle  Coll ,  Philadelphia 
Lebanon  Valley  Coll ,  Annville 
Lebigh  Univ.,  Bethlehem 
Lincoln  Univ.,  Lincoln  University  (*] 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia 
Lycommg  Coll ,  Wilhamaport 
Marywood  Coll ,  Scranton 
Mercyhurst  Coll.,  Erie 

Moore  Inst  of  Art,  Science  &  Industry,  Phila. 
Moravian  Coll.  &  Theol.  Seminary.  Bethlehem 
Moravian  Coll.  for  Women,  Bethlehem 
Mount  Aloysius  Jr.  Coll.,  Oregon 
Mount  Mercy  Coll..  Pittsburgh 
Muhlenberg  Coll.,  Allentown 
National  Agricultural  Coll  ,  Farm  School  . 
Ogontz  Jr.  Coll.,  Rydal 
Penn  Hall  Jr.  Coll.,  Chambersburg 
Pennsylvania  Coll.  for  Women,  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania  Military  Coll ,  Chester 
Pennsylvania  State  Coll.,  State  College 
Pennsylvania  State  Coll.  of  Optometry,  Phila 
Philadelphia  Coll.  of  Osteopathy,  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  Coll.  of  Pharmacy  and  Science.  Phila. 
Philadelphia  Museum  School  of  Ind  Art,  Phila. 
Philadelphia  School  of  Oco.  Therapy,  Phila. 
Philadelphia  Textile  Inst.,  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Musical  Inst.,  Pittsburgh 
Rosemont  Coll.,  Rosemont. 
St.  Charles  Seminary,  Philadelphia  . . 
St.  Francis  Coll.,  Loretto 
Saint  Joseph's  Coll.,  Philadelphia 
St.  Vincent  Coll.,  Latrobe 
Seton  Hill  Coll.,  Greensburg     .    . 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Bloomsburg 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  California 
State  Tchre.  Coll.,  Cheyney  [*J  . . 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Clarion 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  East  Stroudsburg 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Edinboro     . 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Indiana 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Kutctown 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Look  Haven 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Mansfield 
State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Millersville 
State  Tohrs.  Coll.,  Shippenuburg 
State  Tohrs.  ColL,  Slippery  Rook   ....  ... 


Control  or 

Students 
Full-         Orad- 

Affiliation 

Founded         Chief  Bxwtite 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

.State         .    . 

1901 

R.  H.  Burton 

77 

746C 

0 

].  Private    ... 

1043 

W.  D.  Trulock 

13 

181C 

0 

.  State   

1890 

G.  L.  Cross 

801 

10.438C 

1,319 

..Private  ... 

1894 

C.  I.  Pontius 

185 

3.020C 

137 

Private 

1918 

C.  J.  Pike.. 

18 

168C 

0 

.State 

1029 

R.  J.  Maaske 

.      39 

578C 

0 

800.  Friends     . 
Presbyterian 

1891 
1867 

G.  A.  Carey      . 
M.  8.  Odell 

.      20 
90 

151C 
1.360C 

0 
59 

.Baptist      . 

1858 

H.  L.  Dillm. 

.      52 

755C 

19 

.R.C.          .      . 

1893 

8r.  M.  Augusta   . 

35 

210W 

6 

Private    .  . 

1897 

E.  L.  Clark 

67 

275C 

0 

.Private 

1915 

J.  W.  Crawford 

C 

.State 

1856 

H.  M.  Gunn 

46 

585C 

0 

State 

1868 

A.  L  Strand 

489 

6,32  1C 

435 

Cong. 

1849 

W.  C.  Giersbach 

62 

906C 

98 

Private 

1904 

E.  B.  MacNaughton 

C 

State 

1926 

E.  N.  Stevenson     . 

46 

782C 

0 

.R.C. 

1911 

Sr.  M.  D.  Ann 

W 

.State 

1872 

H.  K.  Newburn 

468 

5.282C 

591 

..R.C. 

1902 

T.  J.  Mehlmg 

134 

1.926C 

70 

.State 

1946 

S.  E  Epler 

.      50 

1.624C 

0 

Methodist 

1842 

G.  H.  Smith 

.      70 

1.138C 

29 

Ev.  U.  Breth.   . 

1856 

H.  V.  Masters 

61 

745C 

0 

.  Private 

1815 

L.  T.  Benezet 

79 

1.102C 

8 

.  .  Private 

1912 

J.  A.  Jadus  (a) 

22 

241C 

0 

.  Presbyterian 

1853 

R.  M.  Kistler 

65 

590W 

0 

.  Pnvate 

1880 

K.  E.  McBnde 

95 

599W 

165 

Baptist 

1846 

H.  A.  Hildreth 

140 

2,142C 

116 

Pnvate 

1900 

R.  E.  Doherty 

273 

3.315C 

369 

Ev.  4  Ref. 

1867 

D.  H.  Moore 

38 

357W 

0 

RC. 

1871 

Sr.  M.  Kostka 

50 

438W 

0 

RC 

1923 

Sr.  M.  Teresa 

48 

487W 

0 

Methodist 

1773 

W.  W.  Edel 

72 

1.015C 

0 

.Pnvate  . 

1891 

J.  Creese 

221 

2.928C 

366 

Jewish 

1907 

A.  A.  Neuman 

15 

IG)C 

8? 

R.C. 

1878 

F.  P.  Smith 

271 

3.374C 

290 

.Pnvate 

1926 

G.  L.  Guffin 

17 

123C 

133 

Ch.  Brethren.  . 

1899 

A.  C.  Baugher 

.      32 

363C 

0 

Ev.  &  Ref. 

1787 

T.  A.  DistTer 

87 

1.364M 

67 

R.C. 

1944 

J.  J.  Wohrle 

M 

Ref.  Presb 

1848 

C.  M.  Lee 

55 

864C 

0 

Lutheran 

1832 

H.  W.  A.  Hanson 

80 

1.245C 

0 

Pnvate 

1876 

W.  C  Ketler 

76 

1.442C 

0 

i  Pnvate 

1848 

C.  A.  Allen 

C 

Son.  Fi  lends 

1833 

G.  F.  White 

63 

527M 

""5 

HO 

1920 

V.  L.  Burns 

43 

320W 

0 

Private 

1825 

J.  L  Kauffman 

320 

(GJC 

656 

Ch.  Brethren 

1876 

C.  N.  Ellis 

46 

613C 

0 

Private 

1868 

B.  Tewksbury 

30 

375C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1826 

R.  C.  Hutchison 

145 

2.009M 

0 

R.C. 

1863 

Bro.  G.  Paul 

103 

1.809M 

0 

Ev.  U.  Breth. 

1866 

C.  A.  Lynch 

56 

728C 

0 

Pnvate 

1865 

M.  D.  Whitakcr 

322 

2.930M 

348 

Private 

1854 

H.  M.  Bond 

37 

448M 

13 

U.  Lutheran 

1864 

P.  J  Hoh 

13 

97M 

53 

Methodist     . 

1812 

J.  W.  Long 

52 

798C 

0 

R.C. 

1915 

Sr.  M.  Eugenia 

55 

MOW 

0 

RC. 

1926 

Mother  M.  Borgia 

35 

300W 

0 

Private 

1844 

H.  R.  Rice 

47 

331W 

6 

Moravian 

1807 

R.  S.  Haupert 

33 

441M 

25 

Moravian 

1742 

D.  E.  Wemland 

28 

197W 

0 

RC. 

1939 

Sr.  M.  O'Reilly 

16 

126C 

0 

Pnvate 

1929 

M.  F.  McConnell 

46 

340W 

0 

Lutheran  . 

1848 

L.  Tyson. 

75 

1.113M 

0 

Private 

1896 

J.  Work  . 

22 

245M 

0 

Pnvate     . 

1850 

A.  A.  Sutherland 

33 

98W 

0 

Pnvate 

1926 

8.  W.  BriffCT 

32 

163W 

0 

Pnvate    . 

1869 

P.  R.  Anderson 

..      57 

490W 

0 

Private.... 

1821 

F.  K.  Hyatt 

..      51 

841M 

215 

State   ...      . 

1855 

J.  Milholland  (a) 

1,100 

13.264C 

1,380 

Private      . 

1919 

A.  Fitch  .  . 

35 

515C 

0 

Private... 

1898 

O.  Dressier 

C 

Pnvate.   . 

1821 

I.  Griffith 

75 

859C 

31 

Private 

1876 

E.  Warwick 

C 

Private 

1918 

H.  S.  Willard 

31 

98W 

'6 

Private     . 

1883 

B.  W.  Hayward 

41 

528C 

0 

Pnvate... 

1915 

W.  H.  Getting 

38 

98C 

0 

R.C.. 

1921 

Mother  M.  Boniface 

43 

350W 

0 

R.C... 
R.C  

1832 
1847 

F.  J.  Furey. 
A.  J.  M.  Veigle 

25 
35 

311M 
750C 

0 
0 

R.C... 

1851 

J.  J.  Long   . 

56 

1.406M 

0 

R.C.. 

1846 

D.  Strittmatter   . 

53 

868M 

61 

R.C.. 

1883 

W.  G.  Ryan 

62 

454C 

0 

State        .      . 

1839 

H.  A.  AndrusB  . 

98 

846C 

0 

State 

1852 

R.  M.  Steele 

61 

752C 

11 

State 

1837 

L.  P.  Hill 

26 

375C 

0 

State       .      . 

1867 

P.  G.  Chandler 

50 

813C 

0 

State   .    .      . 

1893 

J.  F.  Noonan 

53 

1.006C 

9 

State 

1857 

L.  H.  Van  Ho  u  ten 

45 

762C 

0 

State 

1875 

W.  E.  Pratt 

102 

1.556C 

0 

State 

1866 

Q.  A.  W.  Rohrbach 

59 

1.027C 

0 

State     . 

1878 

R.  T.  Parsons 

50 

669C 

0 

State. 

1862 

J.  G.  Morgan 

70 

873C 

0 

State 

1854 

D.  L.  Biemesderfer 

42 

886C 

191 

.State       .     . 

1871 

H.  L.  Krmer 

51 

774C 

5 

State... 

1889 

D.  W.  Houk 

68 

910C 

0 
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Institution  a 
State  Tohra.  Coll.,  West  Chester 
Susquehanna  Univ.,  SelineRrove  . 
Swarthmore  Coll.,  Swarthinore 
Temple  Univ..  Philadelphia 
Thief  Coll.,  Greenville 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
Univ.  of  Scranton.  Scranton         .      . 
Ursinus  ColL,  Collegeville ... 
Villa  Maria  Coll..  Erie  . 
Villanova  Coll.,  Villanova 
Washington  A  Jefferson  Coll.,  Washington 
Waynesburg  Coll.,  Wayneeburg 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh 
Westminster  Coll.,  New  Wilmington  . 
Wilkes  Coll.,  Wilkes-Barre    .   . 
Wilson  Coll.,  Chambersburg 
Woman's  Medical  Coll.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia 
Wyomissing  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Wyomiasmg  . 

York  Jr.  Coll.,  York  

Puerto  Rico 

Polytechnic  Inst.  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  German 
Univ.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rto  Piedras  .  .     . 

Rhode  Island 
Brown  Univ.,  Providence 
Bryant  Coll.,  Providence 
Hifi  Coll.,  Woonsocket  .    . . 

Providence  Bible  Inst.,  Providence 
Providence  Coll.,  Providence 
Rhode  Island  Coll  of  Education,  Providence 
Rhode  Island  Coll.  of  Pharmacy,  Providence 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence 
Rhode  Island  State  Coll.,  Kingston 
Y.M.C.A.  Inst.,  Providence  [JJ 

South  Carolina 
Allen  Univ.,  Columbia  [*] 
Benedict  Coll..  Columbia  [*J 
Bob  Jones  Univ..  Greenville 
Claflin  Univ.,  Orangeburg  [*1 
Clemson  Agricultural  Coll.,  Clemson 
Coker  Coll.,  Hartsville 
Coll.  of  Charleston,  Charleston 
Columbia  Bible  Coll.,  Columbia 
Columbia  ColL,  Columbia 
Converse  Coll.,  Spartanburg 
Erskine  Coll.,  Due  West 
Furman  Univ.,  Greenville 
Lander  Coll.,  Greenwood 
limestone  Coll.,  Gaffney 
Medical  Coll.  of  the  State  of  8  C  ,  Charleston 
Newberry  Coll.,  Newberry 
North  Greenville  Baptist  Ac.  &  J.  C.,  Tigerville 
Presbyterian  Coll.,  Clinton 
Spartanburg  Jr.  Coll.,  Spartanburg 
State  Coll.,  Orangeburg 
The  Citadel,  Charleston 
Univ.  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 
Voorhees  School  &  Jr  Coll.,  Denmark  [*] 
Winthrop  Coll.,  Rock  Hill 
Wofford  Coll.,  Spartanburg 

South  Dakota 

Augustana  Coll.,  Sioux  Falls 
Black  Hills  Tohra.  Coll.,  Spearfish 
Dakota  Wemleyan  Univ.,  Mitchell 
General  Beadle  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Madison 
Huron  Coll.,  Huron   . 
Northern  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Aberdeen 
Sioux  Falls  Coll..  Sioux  Falls 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  &  Tech.,  Rapid  City 
South  Dakota  State  Coll..  Broolungs 
Southern  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Springfield 
Univ.  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilbon 
Yankton  Coll.,  Yankton 

Tennessee 

Andrew  Jackson  Univ.,  Nashville 
Austin  Peay  State  Coll.,  Clarksville 
Bethel  Coll.,  McKeniie 
Canon-Newman  Coll.,  Jefferson  City 
Cumberland  Univ.,  Lebanon 
East  Tennessee  State  Coll.,  Johnson  City 
Fisk  Univ.,  Nashville  [*1 
Freed-Hardeman  Coll.,  Henderson  [J] 
George  Peabody  Coll.  for  Tcbrs.,  Nashville 
Hiwassee  Coll.,  Madisonville 
Johnson  Bible  Coll.,  Kimberlin  Heights 
King  Coll.,  Bristol       . 
Knoxville  Coll.,  Knoxville  [*] 
Lane  Coll.,  Jackson  [*] 
Lee  Coll.,  fcleveland 
LeMoyne  Coll.,  Memphis  [*]     .  . 
Lincoln  Memorial  Univ.,  Harrogate 
Madison  Coll..  Madison  College 
Maryville  Coll.,  Maryville 
Meharry  Medical  Coll.,  Nashville  [*] 
MiddleTennessee  State  Coll..  Murfreesboro . 
Milligan  Coll..  Milligan  College 
Scamtt  Coll.  for  Christian  Workers,  Nashville 
Siena  Coll.,  Memphis..    .. 
Southern  Miswonary  Coll.,  CoUegedale   . 


Control  or 

Student* 
Full-         Qrad- 

Affiliation 

Founded         Chief  Bxtcutwe 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

State 

1871 

C.  S.  Swope 

100 

1.748C 

0 

U.  Lutheran 

1857 

G.  M.  Smith  . 

39 

C 

0 

Private 

1864 

J.  W.  Naeon 

112 

936C 

5 

Private 

1884 

R.  L.  Johnson 

851 

6.482C 

1,941 

U.  Lutheran 

1866 

W.  F.  Zimmerman 

45 

638C 

0 

Private  . 

1740 

H.  E.  Stossen     . 

2,558 

6.919C 

4,269 

R.C. 

1888 

E.  Gallery 

78 

1.428M 

0 

Private..   . 

1869 

N.  E.  McClure 

53 

947C 

0 

R.C.. 

1925 

Sr.  Doloretta 

W 

R.C. 

1842 

F.  X.  N.  McGuire 

190 

2,651  M 

Private 

1780 

J.  H.  Case,  Jr. 

69 

876M 

30 

Presbyterian 

1849 

P  R.  Stewart 

40 

768C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1825 

H.  A.  Riddle      . 

15 

71C 

30 

U.  Presb. 

1852 

W.  W.  Orr 

76 

1,075C 

67 

Private 

1933 

E.  S.  Farley 

79 

949C 

0 

Private 

1869 

P.  S   Havens 

53 

434W 

0 

Private  . 

1850 

L.  Pearce 

219 

175W 

10 

Private 

1927 

A.  C.  Harper 

9 

134M 

0 

Private  .. 

1873 

L.  F.  Johnson 

30 

314C 

0 

.  Private 

1912 

E.  G.  Seel 

37 

512C 

0 

Territorial 

1903 

J.  Benftez 

397 

5.752C 

274 

Private 

1764 

H.M.Wriston..    . 

437 

3.913C 

525 

Private 

1863 

H.  L.  Jacobs... 

70 

2.019C 

0 

Private     .  . 

1897 

J.  E.  Naylor  ... 

7 

170C 

0 

Private 

1900 

H.  W.  Ferrm   .  .    . 

31 

462C 

0 

R.C.. 

1919 

R.  J.  Slav  in 

103 

1.974M 

0 

State 

1854 

L.  A.  Whinple 

C 

Private 

1902 

A.  W.  Claflin 

C 

.  Private 

1877 

M.  W.  Sullivan 

88 

800C 

0 

State 

1892 

C.  R.  Woodward 

220 

2.496C 

92 

Y.M.C.A. 

1919 

R.  L.  Lincoln 

36 

356C 

0 

A.M.E. 

1870 

S.  R.  Higgins 

C 

.  Baptist 

1870 

J.  A.  Bacoats 

31 

670C 

0 

Private 
Methodist 

1927 
1869 

B.  Jones.  Jr 
J.  J.  Seabrook 

130 
26 

2.260C 
41  6C 

115 
0 

State 

1889 

R  F.  Poole 

245 

3.264M 

96 

Private 

1908 

D  C.  Agnew 

32 

266C 

0 

Mun.  &  Private 

1770 

G.  D.  Grice 

20 

268C 

0 

Private 

1923 

R.  C.  McQuilkm 

23 

315C 

54 

Methodist 

1854 

W.  K.  Greene 

33 

232W 

0 

Private 

1889 

E.  M.  Gwathmey 

44 

370C 

1 

A.  R   Presb. 

1839 

R.  C  Gner 

36 

460C 

0 

Baptist 

1826 

J.  L.  Plyler 

76 

1.184C 

28 

Private 

1872 

B.  M.  Oner 

22 

316C 

Private 

1845 

R.  C.  Granberry 

32 

314C 

0 

State 

1823 

K.  M   Lynch 

100 

509C 

6 

U.  Lutheran 

1856 

J.  C.  Kmard 

32 

508C 

0 

Baptist 

1892 

M   C.  Donnan 

12 

186C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1880 

M.  W  Brown 

28 

481  C 

0 

Methodist 

1911 

TJ        -Q        'Olll.j»«lM> 

Jtv.  D*  jjurffOftB 

12 

246C 

0 

State 

1896 

M  F.Whittaker 

150 

1.270C 

109 

State 

1842 

C.  P  Summerall 

129 

1.6GOM 

0 

State 

1801 

N.  M.  Smith 

242 

3.403C 

399 

PE. 

1897 

E.  H  McClenney 

20 

99C 

0 

State 

1886 

H.  R  Sims 

129 

1.254W 

0 

Methodist 

1854 

W.  K.  Greene 

41 

570M 

0 

Ev.  Lutheran 

1860 

L.  M.  Stavig 

51 

787C 

0 

State 

1883 

R.  E.  Jonas 

35 

365C 

0 

Methodist 

1885 

8.  Hilburn 

30 

296C 

0 

State. 

1881 

V.  A.  Lowry 

27 

169C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1883 

G.  F.  McDougall 

26 

267C 

0 

State 

1901 

N.  E.  Steele 

46 

774C 

0 

Baptist 

1883 

A  O  Laraen  (a) 

28 

235C 

0 

State 

1885 

W.  E.  Wilson 

48 

594C 

6 

State 

1881 

F.  H.  Leinbach 

177 

2.101C 

46 

State 

1897 

J  H.  Kramer 

28 

180C 

0 

State 

1882 

I.  D.  Weeks 

146 

1.650C 

95 

Cong. 

1881 

J.  C.  Graham 

33 

285C 

9 

Private 

1927 

D.  E.  Short,  Jr. 

9 

300C 

5 

.State 

1927 

H.Harvill. 

55 

525C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1842 

R.  N.  Baker. 

22 

304C 

0 

Baptiat 

1851 

H.Fite 

45 

850C 

0 

Baptist 

1842 

W.  E  Richardson  (a) 

32 

274C 

0 

State 

1911 

B.  E.  Dossett   . 

97 

1.800C 

0 

Private 

1865 

C.  S.  Johnson 

66 

814C 

50 

Ch.  of  Christ 

1908 

N.  B.  Hardeman 

17 

385C 

0 

Private 

1875 

H.  H.  Hill 

88 

1.703C 

811 

Methodist 

1849 

D.R.Youell. 

19 

127C 

62 

Disc,  of  Christ 

1893 

R.  M.  Bell     . 

6 

149C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1867 

R.  T.  L.  Listen 

18 

230C 

0 

U.  Presb. 

1875 

J.R.  Miller.. 

17 

250C 

0 

.C.M.E. 

1882 

J.  H.  White 

.      22 

428C 

0 

.Church  of  God 

1918 

J  S.  Bnnsfield 

17 

223C 

0 

.A.M.A.. 

1870 

H.  F.  Price 

26 

393C 

0 

Private.     . 

1897 

R  L.  Kmcaid    . 

35 

543C 

0 

S.D.A.     .  .  . 

1904 

W  E.  Straw 

37 

326C 

0 

.  Presbyterian 

1918 

R.  W.  Lloyd 

64 

897C 

0 

Private 

1876 

M.  D.  Clawson 

108 

467C 

5 

.State  

1911 

Q.  M.  Smith 

68 

1.216C 

0 

Christian. 

1882 

D.  E.  Walker 

30 

304C 

0 

Methodist 

1924 

H.  C.  Stuntz 

19 

70C 

68 

.R.C.. 

1923 

Sr.  Raymunda 

22 

121C 

0 

8.D.A.. 

1893 

K.  A.  Wn«ht 

.      46 

430C 

0 

A  POLIO  OUTBREAK  in  India  was  met  with  the  aid  of  the   UN  World   Health  Organization's  shipment  of  iron   lungs 
from    the    United    States    by    air     India's    Health    Minister    demonstrates    an    iron    lung    in    operation    (UN    Photo). 

V  PEACE     IN     HOLY     LAND      Representatives     of     Syria     and     Israel    sign    final    armistice    agreement    ending    the 
military     phase    of    the     conflict      Henri    Vigier    and     Brig      Gen      Riley    were     witnesses    for    the     UN     (UN     Photo). 


4  UNESCO.  The  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO)  has 
joined  hands  with  the  Coopera- 
tive for  American  Remittances  to 
Europe  (CARE),  in  placing  books 
in  libraries  where  the  largest 
number  of  people  will  be 
able  to  use  them  (UN  Photo) 


*  PERSONALITIES  OF  UN.  Brig  Gen  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of 
the  Philippines  (right),  President  of  the  Fourth  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  Trygve  Lie,  Sec- 
retary General,  seen  during  a  plenary  meeting  (UN  Photo). 


4  ISRAEL  ADMITTED  TO  UN    The 

state  of  Israel  became  the  59th 
member  of  the  United  Nations  on 
May  11,  1949  Shown  are  Moshe 
Sharett,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
(left),  being  congratulated  by  As- 
sembly President  Dr  Herbert  V 
Evatt,  after  the  Assembly  session  at 
which  the  new  state  was  admitted 
to  the  organization  (UN  Photo) 


*  UNITED  NATIONS  MEDIATION.  Peace  came  to  the 
Holy  Land  after  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  a  high  United 
Nations  official,  took  over  the  work  of  mediation— 
the  most  difficult  task  for  peacemakers  anywhere 
Dr.  Bunche1*  patience  and  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
succeeded  in  exerting  effective  conciliatory  influence 
pver  the  warring  factions  (Unifed  Nation*  Photo) 


>  KASHMIR  TRUCE.  Near  the  "cease 
fire"  line,  from  which  positions  of 
units  on  both  sides  can  be  definitely 
determined,  the  UN  observers  carry 
on  their  day's  work.  A  sergeant 
helps  them  to  identify  landmarks 
(Photos  by  courfeiy  of  United  Nations). 


4  UN  OBSERVERS  cross  a  turbulent  river  in 
Kashmir  with  the  aid  of  an  improvised  "ca- 
ble car "  The  UN  observers,  mediators  and 
conciliators,  though  few  in  number,  constitute 
the  UN's  only  agents  for  stopping  wars 


UN  FLAG  is  waved   by  UN  observers  in  order  to  identify  themselves  as  they   near  a   dangerous   military   zone. 
Thirteen  observers  have  already  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty,  but  others  carry  on  in  spite  of  the  great  risk. 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  meet  at  the  Pentagon  on  Nov.  22,  1949. 
Seated  (left  to  right)  Gen  Bradley,  Chairman;  Gen  Vandenburg,  Chief  of  Staff,  U  S.  Air  Force, 
Gen.  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  Adm.  Sherman,  USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (U.S.  Army  Photo). 


TRUMAN  SIGNS  BILL  TO  UNIFY  ARMED  FORCES.  Watching  the  President  sign  the  bill  are  (from  /«ff):  Secretary 
of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  (foreground);  Rep.  Brooks;  Rep.  Durham;  Adm.  Denfeld;  Gen.  Bradley;  Gen.  Vanden- 
burg; Sen.  Saltonstall;  Rep.  Short;  Army  Secretary  Gordon  Gray;  and  Sen.  Tydings  (European  Photo). 
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Jnttitution  and  Addrtst 
Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Memphis   . 
Tennessee  Ag.  &  Ind.  State  Coll.,  Nashville  [*] 
Tennessee  Poly.  Inst  ,  Cookeville 
Tennessee  Wesleyan  Coll..  Athena  [J] 
Trevecca  Nazarene  Coll.,  Nashville  [J] 
Tusculum  Coll.,  Greeneville 
Union  Univ.,  Jackson 
Univ.  of  Chattanooga,  ChattanooRa 
Univ.  of  the  South,  Sewanee 
Univ  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
Vanderbilt  Univ.,  Nashville 
Ward-Belraont  School,  Nashville 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Univ  ,  Dayton 

Texas 

Abilene  Christian  Coll  ,  Abilene 
AK-  &  M  Coll.  of  Texas,  College  Station 
Amarillo  Coll.,  Amarillo  [J] 
Austin  Coll.,  Sherman 
Baylor  Univ.,  Waco 
Bishop  Coll.,  Marshall  I*] 
Bhnn  Coll.,  Brenhani  [J] 
Cisco  Jr  Coll  ,  Cisco 
ChftonJr.Coll.Chfton 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  Dallas 
Decatur  Baptist  Coll  ,  Decatur  J  J] 
Del  Mar  Coll.,  Corpus  Christi  [J] 
Drauphon's  Business  Coll  ,  San  Antonio 
East  Texas  Baptist  Coll  ,  Marshall 
East  Texas  State  Tchrs  Coll  ,  Commerce 
Edmbure  Regional  Coll  ,  Kdmhurg 
Gainesville  Jr  Coll  ,  CJamewville 
Hardm-Simmons  Univ  ,  Abilene 
Ihllfiboio  Coll  ,  HillHboro  [J] 
Howaid  Payne  Coll  ,  Brownwood 
Incarnate  Word  Coll  ,  Ran  Antonio 
Jarvw  Christian  Coll  ,  Hawknih  [*) 
Kiltfore  Coll  ,  Kilgore  [  J] 
Lamar  Coll  ,  Beaumont  [J] 
LeTourneau  Technical  Inwt  ,  Longview  [  J] 
Lon  Morris  Coll  ,  Jacksonville  [J] 
McMurry  Coll.,  Abilene 
Navarro  Jr.  Coll  ,  Conucana 
North  Texas  State  Coll  ,  Penton 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Coll  ,  Ban  Antonio 
Panola  County  Jr  Coll  ,  Carthage 
Paris  Jr  Coll  ,  Pans 
Piuey  wood  Business  Jr  Coll  ,  Lufkin 
Port  Arthur  Coll.,  Port  Arthur 
Prairie  View  A  A  M.  Coll  ,  Prairie  View 
llice  Inst  ,  Houston 
St  Edward's  Univ  ,  Austin 
St   Mary's  Univ.,  San  Antonio 
Sam  Houston  State  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  HuntHVille 
Samuel  Houston  Coll.,  Austin  [*] 
San  Annelo  Coll.,  San  Angelo  [  Jl 
San  Antonio  Coll  ,  San  Antonio  [J] 
S<  hroiner  Inst  ,  Kerrville  (  Jl 
South  Texas  Colleges.  Houston 
Southwestern  Baj.tist  Theol  Seminary,  Fort  Worth 
Southwestern  Bible  Inst  Jr  Coll  ,  Waxahachie 
Southwestern  Ji  .  Coll  ,  Keene 
Southwestern  Medical  School,  Dallas 
Southwestern  Univ  ,  Georgetown 
South  West  Texas  Jr  Coll  ,  Uvalde 
Southwest  Texas  St  Tchrs  Coll  ,  San  Marcos 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Coll  ,  Nacogdoches 
Sul  Ross  State  Coll.,  Alpine 
Tarleton  State  Coll  ,  Stephenville 
Temple  Jr.  Coll.,  Temple 
Texarkana  Coll.,  Texarkana  IJJ 
Texas  Christian  Univ.,  Fort  Worth 
Texas  Coll.,  Tyler  [*] 

Texas  Coll.  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kmgsville 
Texas  Lutheran  Coll  .  Segum   . 
Texas  Southmost  Coll..  Brownsville 
Texas  State  Coll.  for  Women,  Denton 
Texas  State  Univ.  for  Negroes,  Houston 
Texas  Technological  Coll.,  Lubbock 
Texas  Weeleyan  Coll.,  Fort  Worth 
Texas  Western  Coll.,  El  Paso 
Tillotson  Coll  ,  Austin  [*] 
Trinity  Univ.,  San  Antonio 
Tyler  Jr.  Coll.,  Tyler 
Univ.  of  Houston,  Houston 
Univ.  of  Texas,  Austin 
Viotona  Coll.,  Victoria  [Jl 
Wayland  Baptist  Coll.,  Plamview  [J] 
West  Texas  State  Coll.,  Canyon 
Wharton  County  Jr.  Coll.,  Wharton 

Utah 

Brigham  Young  Univ.,  Provo 
Carbon  Coll.,  Price  [J]  . 
Dixie  Jr.  Coll.,  St.  George 
Snow  Coll.,  Ephraim 
Univ.  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City   .  . 
Utah  State  Agricultural  Coll.,  Logan 


Weber  Coll.,  OgdenlJJ 
Westminster  Coll.,  Salt 


. 
t  Lake  City 


Students 

Control  or 

Full- 

Grad- 

Affiliation 

Founded 

Chief  Executive 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

Presbyterian 

1848 

P.  N.  Rhodes...    . 

66 

634C 

o 

.State 

1912 

W.  8.  Davis     .  . 

172 

2.076C 

48 

State 
Methodist 

1015 
1866 

E.  Derryberry 
J.  L.  Robb 

100 
30 

1.760C 
397C 

0 

o 

Nazarene 

1901 

A.  B.  Mackey 

18 

232C 

o 

Presbyterian 

1794 

G.  K.  Davies 

25 

335C 

o 

Baptist 

1834 

W.  F.  Jones 

30 

683C 

o 

Private 

1886 

D  A  Lockmiller 

.      92 

1,297C 

46 

P.E. 

1857 

B.  Green   .  . 

49 

510M 

62 

State 

1794 

C.  E  Brehm 

688 

6.395C 

1.111 

Private 

1872 

H.  Branscomb 

475 

2.397C 

972 

Private 

1865 

R.  C.  Provine 

47 

490W 

0 

Private 

1930 

J.  A.  Rudd 

17 

205C 

0 

Ch.  of  Christ 

1906 

D.  H.  Morris 

78 

1.547C 

o 

State 

1870 

F.  C  Bolton 

539 

7.305M 

484 

Municipal 

1929 

A  M.  Meyer 

44 

511C 

130 

Presbyterian 

1849 

W.  B.  Guerrant 

41 

624C 

50 

Baptist 

1845 

W.  R  White 

237 

4.335C 

408 

Baptist 

1880 

J  J.Rhoads.    . 

61 

635C 

106 

County 

1883 

T.  M.  Spencer 

22 

556C 

0 

Municipal 

1940 

O.  L.  Stamey    . 

39 

631C 

0 

Lutheran 

1896 

C.  Tyssen 

11 

100C 

0 

Private 

1924 

L.  8  Chafer 

13 

196M 

16 

Baptist 

1891 

J  L.Ward 

9 

40 

District 

1935 

E  L.Harvm 

168 

1  190C 

o 

.  Private 

1888 

G.  W.  Parish 

27 

676C 

0 

Baptist 

1914 

II  D.Bruce 

33 

578C 

0 

State 

1889 

J  G  Gee 

113 

1.928C 

632 

State 

1927 

H  A  Hodges 

37 

400C 

0 

Municipal 

1924 

R.  P  Wilson 

14 

101C 

0 

Baptist 

1891 

R.  N  Richardson 

86 

1.653C 

69 

Municipal 

1923 

W  R.  Dawson 

17 

331C 

0 

Baptist 

1889 

T  H.Taylor 

41 

774C 

0 

RC 

1881 

Sr.  M  Columkille 

62 

565W 

0 

Dine  ofChrwt 

1912 

J.B  Eubanks 

16 

204C 

0 

District 

1935 

B   E   Masters 

61 

1.052C 

0 

Municipal 

1923 

J  E  Gray 

65 

1.059C 

0 

Private 

1946 

R  G.  LeTourneau 

26 

306M 

0 

Methodist 

1873 

C.  E.  Peeples 

18 

312C 

0 

Methodist 

1923 

H  G.  Cooke 

43 

64  1C 

0 

County 

1946 

R  L.  Waller 

20 

260C 

0 

State 

1899 

W.  J   MeConnell 

359 

4.443C 

473 

RC. 

1896 

J   L  McMahon 

67 

356C 

68 

District 

1947 

B.  W.  MusgravcH 

15 

151C 

0 

Municipal 

1924 

J.  R.  McLemore 

27 

476C 

0 

Private 

1939 

G  P  Scoggins 

11 

421C 

0 

Methodist 

1909 

W.  D  Mauldm 

12 

325C 

0 

State 

1876 

E  B.  Evans 

133 

2.178C 

52 

Private 

1891 

W   V  Houston 

120 

1.418C 

146 

RC 

1885 

Bro  E   Hunt 

32 

346M 

0 

RC 

1852 

L  J.  Blurae 

77 

1.002M 

0 

State 

1879 

II.  Lowman 

131 

2,0270 

275 

Methodist 

1900 

R  F.  Harrington 

36 

619C 

0 

District 

1928 

J   A.  Gumn 

33 

454C 

0 

State 

1925 

J   O  Loftin 

26 

553C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1923 

J   J.  Delaney 

31 

347M 

0 

YM.C.A 

1923 

W.  H.  Randolph 

34 

150C 

0 

Baptist 

1908 

E.  D  Head 

39 

1.304C 

60 

Assem.  God 

1944 

M  E  Collins 

22 

261C 

0 

SD.A. 

1893 

J  V.  Peters 

20 

374C 

0 

State 

1943 

W.  L.  Hart 

359 

287C 

10 

Methodist 

1840 

W.C  Finch 

55 

658C 

20 

District 

1946 

H.  S  Von  Rocder 

14 

167C 

0 

State     . 

1903 

J  G  Flowers 

100 

1.795C 

229 

State 

1923 

P.  L  Boynton 

85 

1.228C 

252 

State 

1920 

R  M.  Hawkins 

864C 

87 

State 

1899 

E.  J.  Howell 

73 

1,022C 

0 

Municipal 

1926 

J   R  Humphrey 

21 

316C 

0 

Municipal 

1927 

H  W.  Stilwell 

30 

254C 

0 

Disc,  of  Christ 

1873 

M   E.  Sadler 

255 

2.933C 

281 

C.M.E.    . 

1894 

D.  R.  Glass 

40 

809C 

0 

State 

1925 

E.  H.  Poteet 

103 

1.897C 

137 

Lutheran 

1891 

W.  F.  Kraushaar 

26 

342C 

0 

State 

1926 

J.  F.  Barren 

36 

350C 

0 

State  .. 

1901 

L  H.  Hubbard 

146 

1.830W 

89 

State. 

1947 

R.  O.  Lanier 

134 

1.136C 

256 

State 

1925 

D.  M.  Wiggins 

375 

5.844C 

377 

Methodist 

1890 

L.  Sone 

56 

1.046C 

0 

State 

1913 

W.  H.  Elkms 

127 

2.283C 

367 

A.M.A. 

1881 

W.  H  Joues 

31 

604C 

0 

Preeby  tei  lan 

1869 

M   G.  Everett 

99 

1.029C 

45 

Municipal 

1926 

H  E  Jenkins 

48 

662C 

0 

Municipal 

1934 

E.  E.  Oberholtzer 

536 

9.288C 

1,220 

State 

1883 

T.  8.  Painter 

13,309C 

2,259 

County 

1925 

J.  D.  Moore  . 

24 

287C 

0 

Baptist 

1909 

J  W.  Marshall 

42 

468C 

0 

State 

1910 

J    P.  Cornette 

79 

1.215C 

121 

Co.  &  State 

1946 

J.  M.  Hodges 

30 

525C 

0 

,  Latterday  Ste. 

1872 

H.  S.  McDonald 

300 

4.636C 

208 

State  

1938 

A.  E.  Jones 

42 

278C 

0 

State. 

1916 

G.  E.  Snow. 

20 

249C 

0 

State 

1888 

J.  A.  Nuttall  .  . 

24 

298C 

0 

State    .   . 

1850 

A.  R.  Olpin     . 

.    502 

7.534C 

1,039 

State.     . 

1888 

F.  8.  Harris 

366 

3.700C 

251 

State 

1889 

H.  A.  Dixon 

80 

1.287C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1875 

E.  D.  BUele 

27 

268C 

0 
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Institution  and  Address 

*  Vermont 

Bennington  Coll ,  Bennmgton 
Castleton  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Castletou 
Goddard  Coll.,  Plamficld 
Green  Mountain  Jr.  Coll ,  Poultney 
Johnson  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Johnson 
Lyndon  Tchrs.  Coll  ,  Lyndon  Center 
Marlboro  Coll.,  Marlboro 
Middlebury  Coll.  A  Women's  Coll  ,  Middlebury 
Norwich  Univ.,  Noith field 
Bt  Michael's  Coll ,  Wmooski  Park 
Trinity  Coll.,  Burlington 

Univ.  of  Vermont  A  State  Ag  Coll.,  Burhngton 
Vermont  Jr.  Coll.,  Montneher 

Averett  Coll.,  Danville  [ J] 

Blackstone  Coll.  for  Girls,  Blackstone  [J] 

Bluefield  Coll.,  Bluefield  [J] 

Bridgewater  Coll.,  Bndgewater 

Coll.  of  William  A  Mary,  Norfolk 

Coll  of  William  A  Mary,  Richmond 

Coll  of  William  A  Mary,  WilhamHburg 

Eastern  Mennonite  Coll  ,  Harneonburg  [J] 

Emory  A  Henry  Coll.,  Emory 

Hampden-Sydney  Coll.,  Hampden-Sydney     . 

Hampton  Inst.,  Hampton  [*] 

Hollins  Coll.,  Holhns  College 

Longwood  Coll.,  Farmville 

Lynchburg  Coll.,  Lynchburg 

Marion  Coll.,  Marion  [J] 

Mary  Baldwin  Coll.,  Statin  ton 

Mary  Washington  Coll.,  Fredericksburg 

Medical  Coll.  of  Virginia,  Richmond 

Radford  Coll.,  Radford 

Raudolph-Macon  Coll  ,  Ashland 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchbuig 

Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem 

8t  Paul's  Polytechnic  Inst  ,  Lawienceville  [*] 

Shenandoah  Coll.,  Dayton  [J] 

Stratford  Coll.,  Danville 

Sulhns  Coll.,  Bristol  [J] 

Sweet  Briar  Coll ,  Sweet  Briar 

Univ.  of  Richmond,  Richmond 

Univ  of  Virginia,  Charlottcnville 

Virginia  Interment  Coll.,  Biistol  [Jl 

Virginia  Military  Inst  ,  Lexington 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Inst  ,  Blaekhburg 

Virginia  State  Coll  ,  Petersburg  [*] 

Virginia  Union  Univ  ,  Richmond  [*J 

Washington  A  Lee  Univ  ,  Lexington 

Washington 

Centraha  Jr.  Coll.,  Centraha 
Central  Washington  Coll  of  Ed  ,  Ellensburg 
Clark  Coll.,  VancouverJJ] 
Coll.  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma 
Eastern  Washington  Coll   of  Education,  Cheney 
Everett  Jr  Coll ,  Everett 
Gonzaga  Univ.,  Spokane 
Grays  Harbor  Coll ,  Aberdeen  [ Jl 
Holy  Names  Coll.,  Spokane 
Olympic  Jr  Coll  ,  Bremerton 
Pacific  Lutheran  Coll ,  Parkland 
8t  Martin's  Coll ,  Olympia 
Seattle  Pacific  Coll.,  Seattle 
Seattle  Univ.,  Seattle 
Skagit  Valley  Jr.  Coll.,  Mount  Vernon 
State  Coll.  of  Washington,  Pullman 
Univ.  of  Washington,  Seattle 
Walla  Walla  Coll.,  College  Place 
Wenatchee  Jr.  Coll ,  Wenatchee 
Western  Washington  Coll.  of  Education,  Bellingham 
Whitman  Coif/Walla  Walla 
Whitworth  Coll ,  Spokane 
Vakima  Valley  Jr.  Coll.,  Yakima 

West  Virginia 

Alderson-Broaddus  Coll ,  Phihppi 
Berkley  Coll.,  BeckleyfJ] 
Bethany  Coll.,  Bethany 
Bluefield  State  Coll.,  Bluefield  [*] 
Concord  Coll.,  Athens 
Davis  A  Elkins  Coll.,  Elkins 
Fairmont  State  Coll.,  Fairmont 
Gleuville  State  Coll.,  Gleuville 
Grccnbrier  Jr.  Coll.,  Lewisburg 
Marshall  Coll.,  Huntington 
Morris  Harvey  Coll  ,  Charleston 
Potomac  State  School,  Keyser  [J] 
Salem  College,  Salem,  West  Virginia 
Shepherd  Coll ,  Shepherdstown 
Storer  Coll.,  Harpers  Ferry]*] 
West  Liberty  State  Coll.,  West  Liberty 
Wuut  Virginia  Inst.  of  Technology.  Montgomery 
West  Virginia  State  Coll.,  Institute 
West  Virginia  Univ.,  Morgan  town 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Coll  .  Buckhannon 

Wisconsin 

Alverno  Coll..  Milwaukee 
Beloit  Coll.,  Beloit 


Students 

Control  or 

Full- 

Grad- 

Affiliation 

Founded 

Chief  Executive 

Faculty 

time 

uate 

Private 

1032 

F  Burkhardt 

52 

349C 

] 

State 

1867 

J.  C.  linden 

15 

208C 

0 

Private 

1938 

R  S.  Pitkm 

15 

120C 

0 

Methodist 

1931 

II.  C.  Ackley 

27 

294W 

0 

State 

1867 

W  H.  Carter 

12 

87C 

0 

State 

1911 

R.  L.  Bole 

12 

noc 

0 

Private 

1946 

W  Hendncka 

16 

93C 

4 

Private 

1800 

S.  S  Stratton 

75 

1.191C 

27 

Private 

1819 

H.  L.  Dodge 

45 

597M 

0 

R.C. 

1904 

D.  P   Lyons 

51 

1.137M 

1 

Private 

1925 

Mother  M   Colette 

15 

104W 

0 

St.  &  Private 
Methodist 

1791 
1834 

E.  Lyman  (a) 
R.  E.  Noble 

283 
23 

2.822C 
248C 

26f> 
0 

Baptist 

1859 

C.  Bishop 

27 

218C 

0 

Methodist 

1892 

J   D.  Riddick 

20 

115C 

0 

Baptist 

1922 

C  L.  Harrnun 

20 

242C 

0 

Ch.  Brethren 

1880 

W.  D.  Bowman 

37 

475C 

0 

State 

1930 

L  W.  Webb,  Jr. 

87 

745C 

0 

State 

1917 

H.  H  Hibbs 

100 

1.760C 

78 

State 

1693 

J.  E.  Poiufret 

135 

1.816C 

91 

Mennomte 

1917 

J.  R.  Muinaw  (a) 

14 

213C 

0 

Methodist 

1836 

F  G.  Gibson 

28 

568C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1776 

E.  G  Gammon 

30 

407M 

0 

Private 

1868 

A.  G  Moron 

139 

1  ,443C 

0 

Private 

1842 

B.  C.  Randolph 

47 

325W 

0 

State 

1884 

D.  S   Lancaster 

53 

580C 

0 

Disc  of  Christ 

1903 

O  W  Wake 

45 

692C 

0 

Lutheran 

1873 

J.  H.  Fray 

ir> 

92C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1842 

F.  B   Le*is 

33 

308W 

0 

State 

1908 

M.  L  Combs 

83 

1  ,424  W 

0 

State 

1837 

W.  T.  Banner 

452 

1,1  54C 

7 

State 

1910 

D  W.  Peters 

62 

846W 

Methodist 

1830 

J.  E  Moreland 

33 

623C 

0 

Private 

1893 

T.  H  Jack 

79 

654W 

0 

Lutheran 

1842 

H.  S  Oberly 

35 

52UC 

0 

P.E. 

1888 

J  Alvin  Russell 

42 

491  C 

0 

Ev.  U.  Breth 

1875 

L.  P.  Hill 

23 

166C 

0 

Private 

1852 

J   C  Simpson 

27 

139W 

0 

Private 

1870 

W.  E.  Ma.  tin 

43 

350W 

0 

Private 

1001 

M.  B.  Lucas 

60 

454W 

0 

Baptist 

1832 

G   M   Modlin 

159 

1.821C 

54 

State 

1819 

C   W    Harden,  Jr 

774 

3.167C 

1,283 

Baptist 

1884 

R.  L   Brantloy 

36 

400W 

0 

State 

1839 

R  J.  Marshall 

77 

845M 

0 

State 

1872 

W   S    Newman 

285 

4.710C 

220 

State 

1882 

J   H  Johnston  (a) 

122 

1  ,202C 

39 

B»  ptist 

1865 

J    M   Ellison 

50 

920O 

10 

Private 

1749 

F   P.  Games 

87 

1  ,238M 

0 

District 

1925 

W.  Folsom 

21 

258C 

0 

State 

1891 

R.  E  McConneil 

85 

1,51  2O 

16 

Dwtnct 

1933 

P  Gamer 

42 

530C 

0 

Private 

1888 

R   F  Thompson 

107 

1,93  1C 

61 

State 

1890 

W.  W.  Iwlo 

95 

1.443C 

00 

State 

1941 

J  F.  M   Buerhel 

51 

654C 

0 

R.C. 

1887 

F  E  Coikciy 

194 

1.567C 

25 

State 

1929 

G  L  Hall 

20 

284C 

0 

R.C. 

1907 

Sr.M  F.Xavier 

30 

180W 

0 

Local 

1946 

L.J  Elias 

37 

594C 

0 

Lutheran 

1894 

S.  C.  Eustvold 

58 

864C 

19 

R.C. 

1895 

R  Holder 

37 

347M 

0 

Free  Mothoclut 

1891 

C.II  \Vatson 

46 

721C 

15 

R.C 

1891 

A.  A.  Lemieux 

142 

2,386C 

51 

Local 

1926 

L.  V  Good 

15 

152C 

0 

State 

1890 

W.  M.  Compton 

577 

5.564C 

606 

State 

1861 

11.  B  Allen 

815 

16.380C 

2,081 

S.D.A. 

1892 

G.  W  Bowers 

60 

1.173C 

14 

District 

1939 

P  Furgcson 

22 

394C 

0 

State 

1899 

W.W.  Haggard 

91 

1.534C 

36 

Private 

1859 

C.  C  Maxey 

50 

781  C 

17 

Presbyterian 

1890 

F.  F.  Warren 

50 

740C 

27 

District 

1928 

H.  A.  Hoeglund      . 

24 

490C 

0 

Baptist 

1871 

J.  W.  Elliott 

33 

163C 

0 

Private 

1933 

D.  K.  Shroyer 

21 

584C 

0 

Private 

1840 

W.  H.  Cramblet 

42 

678C 

0 

State 

1895 

II.  L.  Dickason 

34 

625C 

0 

State 

1875 

V.  H  Stewart 

54 

954C 

0 

Presbyterian 

1904 

R.  B.  Purdum 

45 

724C 

0 

State 

1867 

G.  H.  Hand 

60 

966C 

0 

State 

1872 

H.  B   Heflm 

26 

468C 

0 

Private 

1812 

F.  W.  Thompson 

23 

200W 

0 

State 

1837 

S.  H.  Smith 

172 

3.032C 

331 

Private 
State 

1888 
1902 

L.  Riggleman 
E.  E   Church 

77 
36 

1.095C 
450C 

0 
0 

S.  D.  Baptist 

1888 

S.  O.  Bond 

34 

402C 

0 

State 

1871 

O.  S.  Ikenberry 

31 

426C 

6 

St.  A  Private 

1867 

R.  L.  McKmney 

19 

174C 

0 

State 

1837 

P.  N.  Elbm 

34 

575C 

0 

State    .  . 

1895 

M.  J.  Horsch 

42 

448C 

0 

State 

1891 

J.  W.  Davis 

81 

1.458C 

0 

State 

1867 

I.  Stewart 

437 

5.384C 

603 

Methodist 

1890 

W.  J.  Scarborough 

45 

760C 

0 

R.C. 

1036 

Sr.  M.  Augustine 

.      27 

241  W 

0 

Private 

1846 

C.  Croneia  . 

75 

1.092C 

3 
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Control  or 

Student* 
Full-          Grad- 

Institution  and  Address 

Affiliation 

Founded         Chief  Executive 

Faculty 

time 

uatt 

Carroll  Coll.,  Waukeaha     . 

Presbyterian 

1846 

N.  V.  Russell 

53 

671C 

0 

Central  State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Stevens  Point 

State 

1894 

W.  C.  Hansen, 

61 

897C 

0 

Edgewood  Coll.,  Madison   . 

R.C. 

1927 

Sr.  M.  Durotan  . 

10 

100W 

1 

Fond  du  Lac  Coll  ,  Fond  du  Lac  [J] 

Private 

3878 

L  T.  Maze       . 

9 

205C 

0 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton 
Marquetre  Univ  ,  Milwaukee 

Piivute 
RC. 

1848 
1864 

N.  M.  Pusey 
E.  J.  O'Donnell 

78 
575 

1.001C 
5.963C 

0 
507 

Milton  Coll..  Milton 
Milwaukee-  Downer  Coll.,  Milwaukee 

Private 
.Piivate 

1844 
1851 

C.  L.  Hill 
L.  R.  Briggs 

33 
47 

348C 
334W 

0 
0 

Mission  House  Coll  &  Theol   Sem  ,  Plymouth 

Ev  &Ref 

1861 

J  FriedKCo) 

24 

175C 

24 

Mount  Mary  Coll  ,  Milwaukee 

RC. 

1915 

E  A.  Fitispatrick 

.      85 

693W 

0 

Northland  Coll.,  Ashland 

Private 

1892 

L.  H.  Brumbaugh 

25 

336C 

0 

Northwestern  Coll.,  Watertown 

Lutheran 

1864 

E.  E.  Kowalke 

10 

137C 

0 

Ripon  Coll  ,  Ripon 

Private 

1851 

C.  G   Kucbler 

.      59 

684C 

0 

Saint  Francis  Major  Seminary,  Milwaukee 

R.C. 

1856 

F  M.  Schneider 

16 

75M 

108 

St   Norbert  Coll.,  West  De  Pere 

R.C. 

1898 

B.  li.  Penmnus 

52 

730M 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Eau  Claire 

State 

1915 

W  R.  Davien 

60 

905C 

0 

State  Tchrs  Coll.,  La  Crosse 

State 

1909 

R  S  Mitchell 

76 

1,138C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Milwaukee 

Rtute 

1880 

J   M.  Klotsche 

120 

1,782C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Onhkosh 

State 

1871 

F  R  Polk 

59 

922C 

0 

State  Tchrs  Coll.,  Platteville 

State 

1806 

C.  O.  Newlun 

56 

744C 

0 

State  Tchrs  Coll.,  River  Falls 

State 

1874 

E  H   Klempell 

61 

90  1C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Sm>erior 

State 

1896 

J  D.  Hill 

62 

91  1C 

0 

State  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Whitewater 

State 

1868 

R.  C.  Williams 

66 

776C 

0 

Stout  Inst.,  Menomome 

Stale 

1893 

V  C   Fryklund 

59 

967C 

31 

Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

State 

1848 

E.  B   Fred 

1,026 

17,025C 

3,861 

Viterbo  Coll  ,  La  Crosse 

RC. 

1931 

Sr.  M   Thcodme 

21 

95W 

1 

Wyoming 
Casper  Jr   Coll  ;  Casper 

District 

1945 

M.  F.  Griffith 

22 

215C 

0 

Univ   of  Wyoming,  Ln  ramie 

State 

1886 

G.  D.  Humphrey 

330 

2,802C 

303 

Canada 

Alberta 

Provincial  last,  of  Technology  &  Art,  Calgarv 

I*rovincial 

1916 

J.  Fowler 

72 

707C 

0 

School  of  Agriculture  &  Home  Economics,  Olds 

Provincial 

1913 

C.  E  Yauch 

12 

87  C 

103 

Univ   of  Alberta.  Edmonton 

Provincial 

1906 

R.  Newton 

480 

3.774C 

276 

British  Columbia 

Univ.  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver 

Provincial 

1915 

N.  A   M.  MacKenKie 

376 

7.177C 

363 

Manitoba 

Brandon  Coll  ,  Brandon 

Provincial 

1899 

J  R.  C.  Evans 

15 

162C 

0 

Coll.  of  St   Boniface,  St  Boniface 

RC 

1818 

G   Desjardins 

33 

315C 

0 

Manitoba  Law  School,  Winnipeg 

Prvm  <fe  Pvt 

1914 

E.  K  Williams 

22 

179C 

12 

United  Toll  ,  Winnipeg 

Provincial 

1871 

W  C.  Graham 

35 

l.OoOC 

5 

Umv  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg 

Provincial 

1877 

A   H.  S.  Gillbou 

204 

5.124C 

86 

New  Brunswick 

Mount  Allison  Umv  ,  Sackville 

U  Ch  Canada 

1858 

W  Flemington 

51 

623C 

14 

St  Joseph  'a  Uni  v  ,  St  Joseph 

RT 

1864 

C  Cormier 

45 

494M 

0 

Umv  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredenrton 

Provincial 

1800 

A  W  Trueman 

85 

l.OOOC 

30 

Umv.  of  the  Hacrcd  Heart,  >\  est  But  hurst 

RC 

1899 

A  Pfequet 

34 

372M 

18 

Nova  Scotia 

Acadm  Umv  ,  Wolfville 

Baptiht 

1838 

W  Kirkconnell 

60 

662C 

62 

Dalhousie  Umv  ,  Halifax 

Private 

1818 

A.  E.  Kerr 

209 

1.523C 

94 

Mount  Saint  Vincent  Coll  ,  Halifax 

R.C 

1925 

Sr  M.  Rosaria 

22 

136W 

0 

Nova  Hcotia  Agricultural  Coll  ,  Truro 

Provincial 

1905 

K.  Cox 

27 

64C 

0 

Nova  S<  ntia  Technical  ("oil  ,  Halifax 

Provincial 

1908 

A.  E  Cameron 

27 

424M 

4 

St.  Anne  Coll.,  Church  Point 

RC. 

1890 

L.  LaPlante 

20 

44M 

0 

St   Fiancis  Xavicr  Umv    AntiRonish 

RC 

1853 

P  J    Nicholson 

59 

850C 

44 

Umv  of  King's  Coll  ,  Halifax 

Private 

1789 

A.  S.  Walker 

14 

153C 

3 

Ontario 

Albert  Coll  .  Belleville 

U.  Ch  Canada 

1857 

B  Howard 

15 

127C 

0 

Carleton  Coll  ,  Ottawa 

Private 

1942 

M.  M.  MacOdnim 

92 

540C 

0 

McMastrr  Univ  ,  Hamilton 

Baptist 

1887 

G   P.  Gilmour 

75 

1.039C 

50 

Ontario  Agricultural  Coll  ,  Guelph 

Provincial 

1874 

W.  R.  Reek 

132 

813C 

41 

Ontario  Coll  of  Pharmacy.  Toronto 

Provincial 

1871 

II   M   Corbett 

10 

325C 

0 

Ontario  Ladies'  Coll  ,  Whithy 

U  Ch  Canada 

1874 

S  L  Osborne 

18 

120W 

36 

Ongoode  Hall  Law  School,  Toronto 

Private 

1873 

G.  W.  Mason 

18 

C 

411 

Quern's  Umv  ,  Kingston 

Private 

1841 

R.  C  Wallace 

121 

2.540C 

67 

Royal  Military  Coll  of  Canada,  Kingston 

I1  ederal 

1876 

D.  R  Agnew 

27 

171M 

0 

St  Jeioiuc's  Coll..  Kitchener 

RC 

1864 

C.  L.  Siegfried 

11 

76M 

0 

Toronto  Bible  Coll  ,  Toronto 

Interdenom. 

1894 

J.  B.  Rhodes 

.       15 

212C 

10 

Umv.  of  Ottawa,  Ottawa 

R.C 

1848 

J   Laframboise 

2.168C 

Univ.  of  Toronto,  Toronto 

.Provincial 

1827 

S.  Smith 

1,506 

13.908C 

1,515 

Umv.  of  Western  Ontario,  London 

Provincial 

1878 

G.  E.  Hall 

336 

3,183C 

174 

Waterloo  Coll.,  Waterloo 

Provincial 

1925 

H.  T.  Lehmann 

25 

179C 

0 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Prince  of  Wales  Coll  .Charlottetown 

Provincial 

1860 

F.  MacKinnon 

31 

598C 

0 

St.  Dunstan's  Coll  .  Charlottetown 

R.C 

1855 

R.  V.  MacKemsie 

18 

304C 

0 

Quebec 

Bishop's  Univ.,  Lennoxviiic 

Private 

1853 

A.R.Jewitt 

20 

220C 

16 

Laval  Univ.,  Quebec 

RC 

1852 

F.  Vandry 

1,050 

8.450C 

350 

Loyola  Coll.,  Montreal 
Macdonald  Coll.,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue 

RC. 
Private      . 

1896 
1907 

J.  F.  McCaffrey 
W.  H.  Bnttam 

30 
.      85 

418M 
825C 

61 

McGill  Univ.,  Montreal 

Private 

1821 

F.  C.  James 

1,078 

7.163C 

712 

Montreal  Univ.,  Montreal 

RC 

1876 

O.  Maurault 

864 

6.488C 

138 

Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Montreal 

R.C. 

1869 

Bro.  S.  CrCte 

50 

630M 

0 

Saskatchewan 

Regma  Coll.,  ReginafJ] 
St.  Thomas  More  Coll.,  Saskatoon 

Provincial 
Provincial 

1911 
1936 

S.  Basterfield 
B.  F  Sullivan 

16 
6 

184C 
HOC 

0 

Univ.  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon 

.State 

1909 

W.  P.  Thompson 

175 

3.164C 

95 

Four  dote  . .  indicate  statistics  not  available,  (a) — Acting  official.  A.M. A  — American  Missionary  Association  A  M  E  — 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  R  Presb. — Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  C — Coeducational.  C.&M.  Al- 
liance— Christian  A  Missionary  Alliance.  C  M.E. — Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  C.,  M.,  P.— Congregational,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian.  Cong. — Congregational  Christian  Church.  Disc,  of  Christ — Disciples  of  Christ.  Ev  M.  Cov. — Evangelical 
Mission  Covenant.  Ev.  U.  Breth. — Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church.  Ev.  &  Ref. — Evangelical  &  Reformed  Church. 
[GJ — Graduate  School  [Jl— Junior  College.  M— Men.  Mun. — Municipal  P.E. — Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  R.C. — 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  8  D  A  — Seventh  Day  Adventiat  Church.  S.D.  Baptist— Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  boc.  Friends 
— Religious  Society  of  Friends.  U.  Brethren— United  Brethren  Church.  U.  Ch.  Canada— United  Church  of  Canada.  U.  Lu- 
theran— United  Lutheran  Church.  U.  Presb.— United  Presbyterian  Church,  W— Women.  We«.  Methodist— Wealeyan  Methodut 
Church.  [*1 — Institution  attended  predominantly  by  Negroes. 
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UNRRA.  The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  (UNRRA)  came  into  being  on 
Nov.  9,  1943,  to  aid  the  victims  of  World  War  II 
in  liberated  areas.  It  was  liquidated  during  1948. 
For  an  account  of  its  work  see  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS 
OF  1948,  p.  593.  Up  to  Mar.  31, 1949,  contributions 
available  or  paid  amounted  to  $3,968,392,725. 
UNRRA  residual  funds  and  activities  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations  and  some  of  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies.  Consult:  Ninth  and  Final  Finan- 
cial Report  of  the  UNRRA,  9th  Not).,  1943-^3! 
March,  1949  (Washington,  D.C.). 

URUGUAY.  A  South  American  republic.  Area:  72,- 
153  square  miles.  Population  (1947  estimate): 
2,300,000.  Principal  cities:  Montevideo  (capital), 
850,000  inhabitants  in  1947;  Paysandu,  40,000  in 
1943;  Salto,  35,000  in  1943.  About  90  percent  of 
the  population  is  of  European  descent. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  com- 
pulsory in  Uruguay,  and  all  education  is  free.  In 
1947  there  were  1,635  public  schools  and  192,804 
pupils;  52,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  rural  schools. 
There  is  a  university,  as  well  as  5  normal  schools 
and  a  college  of  arts  and  trades. 

Production.  Pastoral  occupations  predominate. 
There  were  an  estimated  22  million  sheep  in  1948; 
the  1948-49  wool  clip  (greasy)  amounted  to  17,- 
500  bales.  Wheat  production  ( 1949)  was  estimated 
at  512,000  metric  tons;  oats,  49,000;  barley,  9,000; 
brewing  barley,  17,000,  corn,  93,000;  grain  sor- 
ghum, 10,000.  Tobacco  production  was  about  one 
million  kilograms  in  1948,  rice  43,715  metric  tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  Uruguay's  exports  in  1948  were 
valued  at  $178,100,000;  imports,  $200  million.  The 
United  States  took  the  greatest  share  of  exports, 
followed  by  Great  Britain.  The  largest  proportion 
of  imports  also  came  from  the  United  States,  fol- 
lowed by  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Great  Britain. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Railroad  lines 
in  Uruguay  total  1,477  miles.  A  number  of  domes- 
tic and  international  airlines  operate  in  the  coun- 
try. Highways  total  approximately  8,500  miles; 
motor  vehicles  in  1946  numbered  49,350. 

Finance.  Government  expenditure  in  1946  was 
167,456,701  pesos;  revenue,  177,278,046  pesos. 
( Peso  =  U.S.$0.334. )  Currency  in  circulation 
amounted  to  224,300,000  pesos  in  July,  1949,  and 
deposit  money  was  367,600,000  pesos.  Gold  and 
foreign  exchange  holdings  totaled  $214  million  in 
July,  1949.  The  cost  of  living  index  ( 1937  =  100) 
was  191  in  May,  1949. 

Government.  Uruguay  is  a  republic  of  19  depart- 
ments. The  constitution  in  force  dates  from  1934, 
and  provides  for  a  Senate  ( 30  members,  elected  for 
4-year  terms)  and  a  Chamber  of  Representatives 
(99  members;  4-year  terms).  The  President  is 
elected  for  a  4-year  term.  Luis  Batlle  Berres,  elect- 
ed Vice  President  under  Dr.  Tomas  Berreta,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  President  of  Uruguay  upon 
the  death  of  President  Berreta,  Aug.  2,  1947. 

Events,  1949.  Cabinet  Crisis.  President  Luis  Batlle 
Berres  was  confronted  with  a  cabinet  crisis  in  June 
as  a  result  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies'  resolution 
censuring  Finance  Minister  Arroyo  Torres  for  his 
use  of  emergency  funds.  A  1933  law  permits  the 
Finance  Minister  to  exercise  this  prerogative  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  Congress.  The  Chamber 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  money  had  been  un- 
wisely used  in  many  instances  and  voted  to  censure 
Arroyo  Torres.  The  incident  appeared  to  be  a  part 
of  a  series  of  maneuvers  by  Luis  Alberto  de  Herera, 
leader  of  a  faction  within  the  opposition  Blanco 
party,  who  has  his  sights  trained  on  the  1950  elec- 
tions. Alberto  de  Herera  has  been  an  unsuccessful 


candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  past  and  is  a 
champion  of  the  cattlemen. 

The  first  step  in  an  apparently  early  campaign 
occurred  in  February  when  there  was  a  withdrawal 
of  Blanco  party  members  from  the  President's  co- 
alition cabinet.  In  the  June  crisis  the  entire  cabinet 
tendered  their  resignations.  President  Batlle  Ber- 
res, however,  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the 
cabinet  to  withdraw  them.  Along  with  Arroyo  Tor- 
res only  two  other  cabinet  ministers  resigned. 

Moor  Contract.  The  news  that  the  U.S.  Army  had 
accepted  the  bid  of  an  Argentine  firm  to  supply 
meat  to  its  overseas  installations  caused  great  con- 
sternation in  Uruguay  where  it  was  believed  that 
a  Uruguayan  bid  had  been  sewed  up.  The  Uru- 
guayan press  expressed  bewilderment  and  condem- 
nation of  a  U.S.  policy  which  punishes  its  real 
friends  and  rewards  the  half-hearted.  The  bitter- 
ness was  somewhat  lightened  when  Uruguayan 
firms  subsequently  received  a  $700,000  meat  con- 
tract from  the  U.S.  Army. 

International  Front.  The  city  of  Montevideo  was 
the  host  for  the  Fourth  Regional  Conference  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  which  con- 
vened on  April  25.  President  Batlle  Berres  inaugu- 
rated the  sessions  with  an  address  in  which  he 
called  upon  governments  to  assist  their  workers 
without  depriving  them  of  fundamental  civil  guar- 
antees. In  recognition  of  the  current  Latin  Ameri- 
can trend,  he  declared,  "We  do  not  desire  any 
social  gains  at  the  expense  of  civil  liberties,  .  .  . 
social  advances  won  without  freedom  are  a  danger- 
ous form  of  oppression."  Dr.  Fernando  Farina,  Uru- 
guayan Minister  of  Industry  and  Labor,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  conference. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  Uruguay  re- 
tained its  position  as  one  of  the  outstanding  cham- 
pions of  democracy  and  enemies  of  fascist  regimes. 
The  Uruguayan  delegate  to  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly joined  with  three  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions in  opposing  the  resolution  to  lift  the  ban  on 
sending  high  diplomatic  representatives  to  Franco 
Spain.  Uruguay  was  one  or  the  few  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  to  resist  Vatican  pressure  when  it  voted 
against  setting  up  a  permanent  international  control 
of  Jerusalem.  Uruguay  signed  commercial  agree- 
ments with  Japan  and  Italy.  At  mid-year  a  supple- 
mentary agreement  with  Italy  called  for  a  total  ex- 
change of  12  million  pesos  worth  of  goods. 

— MIGUEL  JORR!N 

UTAH.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  84,990  sq.  mi.  Pop- 
ulation (1949  estimate):  682,000,  compared  with 
(1940  census)  550,310.  Chief  city  (1940  census): 
Salt  Lake  City  (capital),  149,934.  See  EDUCATION, 
MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $63,257,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $61,884,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  10  and  ad journea  March  10.  The 
sales  tax  was  extended  to  cover  motor  vehicle  sales, 
and  localities  were  granted  larger  shares  of  State 
auto  license  fees.  An  interim  study  of  heavy-vehicle 
traffic  and  highway  taxes  and  fees  was  authorized. 
The  legislature  enacted  the  uniform  highway  traffic 
act  and  a  hospital  survey  and  construction  act:  ex- 
tended educational  benefits  for  veterans'  children: 
authorized  the  creation  of  municipal  planning  ana 
zoning  commissions;  and  adopted  sewerage  con- 
struction and  financing  legislation.  The  legislature 
also  enacted  increased  unemployment  and  work- 
men's compensation  benefits;  ratified  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Compact;  and  provided  for  recip- 
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rocal  credits  with  other  States  in  payment  of  in- 
surance fees. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  J.  Bracken  Lee;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Heber  Ben- 
nion,  Jr.;  Attorney  General,  Clinton  D.  Vernon; 
State  Auditor,  Reese  M.  Reese;  State  Treasurer, 
Ferrell  H.  Adams. 

VANADIUM.  Publication  of  1948  and  1949  figures 
relating  to  United  States  production  and  consump- 
tion of  vanadium  ore  has  been  suspended  for  secu- 
rity reasons.  World  production  of  vanadium  ores  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  Northern  Rhodesia,  Peru, 
South-West  Africa  and  the  United  States.  Total 
output  from  these  countries  has  ranged  from  1,400 
to  4,400  metric  tons  from  1939  through  1947.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  leading  producer  since 
1941.  In  1948,  production  of  vanadium  from  ores 
and  concentrates  was  as  follows:  Peru,  511  metric 
tons;  Northern  Rhodesia,  173  tons;  South- West  Af- 
rica, 187  tons.  United  States  production  in  1947, 
including  recovery  as  a  byproduct  of  phosphate 
rock  mining,  was  961  metric  tons. 

Imports  of  vanadium  concentrates,  all  from  Peru, 
in  1948  totaled  526  short  tons  of  contained  vanadi- 
um, a  gain  of  7  percent  over  1947.  Ore  and  concen- 
trates enter  duty  free.  Duty  on  ferrovanadmm  is 
12^/2  percent  ad  valorem,  and  40  percent  ad  va- 
lorem on  oxides,  salts,  compounds  and  mixtures. 
About  90  percent  of  vanadium  consumption  is  in 
the  form  of  ferrovanadium  used  for  tool  steels,  and 
other  steels  and  cast  irons.  Some  ferrovanadium  is 
also  used  in  welding  rod  coatings,  in  deoxidizers 
and  in  magnets.  The  largest  uses  for  vanadium  ox- 
ide and  ammonium  metavanadate  are  as  catalysts, 
in  glazes  for  glass  and  ceramics  manufacture,  and 
for  driers  in  paints  and  inks.  — JOHN  ANTHONY 

VATICAN  CITY.  A  sovereign  state  of  108.7  acres  in 
northwest  Rome  created  by  the  Lateran  Treaty  of 
Feb.  11,  1929.  The  population  is  about  1,000  for 
the  state  proper,  exclusive  of  the  12  extraterritorial 
areas  in  and  about  Rome.  The  sovereign  is  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XII  (Eugemo  Pacelli),  born 
in  Rome  on  Mar.  2,  1876,  and  elected  to  the 
Papacy  on  Mar.  2,  1939. 

The  state  is  regulated  by  the  Legge  fondamentale 
of  June  7,  1929.  Marchese  Camillo  Serafini  has 
held  office  as  Governor  since  1929.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  General  Counselor  and  a  Technical  Consult- 
ant. The  state  has  its  own  flag,  import  duties, 
coinage,  militia,  newspaper,  radio  station,  and  tele- 
graph and  postal  systems. 

Vatican  City  serves  as  the  "territorial  basis"  for 
the  Holy  See's  government  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  government  functions  through  11  congrega- 
tions, 3  tribunals,  and  4  offices,  which  together  con- 
stitute the  Roman  Curia.  The  Secretariat  of  State, 
most  important  of  the  4  offices,  is  regularly  headed 
by  a  Cardinal  Secretary.  Since  the  death  of  Cardi- 
nal Maglione  in  1944,  however,  the  post  has  been 
vacant.  During  1949,  Msgrs.  Tardini  and  Montini 
handled  the  affairs  of  the  office. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  were  main- 
tained by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  by 
40  governments.  The  first  envoys  of  India  and 
Paraguay  presented  their  credentials  in  July,  1949. 
In  turn,  the  Holy  See  kept  39  nunciatures  or  inter- 
nunciatures  and  21  apostolic  delegations  (these 
latter  without  diplomatic  status )  in  foreign  capitals. 

Events,  1949.  A  striking  aspect  of  Vatican  activity 
throughout  1949  was  the  sharpening  of  its  attitude 
towards  Communism.  Pope  Pius'  letter  of  January  2 
to  the  Hungarian  episcopate  showed  him  deeply 
concerned  over  the  arrest  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 


The  following  day  he  refused  to  consider  proposals 
advanced  by  the  Budapest  Government  until  the 
prelate  was  set  at  liberty.  To  the  cardinal's  sentence 
of  February  8,  the  Vatican's  Consistorial  Congre- 
gation replied  on  the  12th  with  an  excommunica- 
tion of  his  judges.  Eight  days  later,  the  Holy  Father 
addressed  the  faithful  in  St.  Peter's  Square  and 
publicly  voiced  his  own  protest.  On  February  23, 
he  appealed  to  all  Catholic  bishops  in  authorizing 
a  special  Mass  of  expiation  for  the  sacrilege  com- 
mitted. On  Tune  20  the  Holy  Office  condemned  the 
state-controlled  Czech  Catholic  Action  organiza- 
tion. This,  followed  by  the  Tuly  16  publication  by 
the  Civiltd  Cattolica  of  a  documentary  article  on 
the  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the  Prague  re- 
gime, and  a  papal  letter  of  September  1  to  the 
Polish  hierarchy  on  the  difficulties  in  that  country, 
showed  that  the  Vatican  saw  the  attack  as  rising 
from  many  quarters.  The  dramatic  July  1  decree 
of  the  Holy  Office  which  excommunicated  Catholics 
embracing  Communism  came  in  for  much  comment 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Pontiff  spoke  in  high  praise  of  ERP  on 
January  18.  His  remarks  of  November  17  to  a  tour- 
ing U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  were  interpreted  as 
favonng  the  American  program  for  the  arming  of 
Western  Europe,  though  the  fact  that  the  Vatican 
had  no  intention  of  joining  the  Western  Bloc  was 
clear  from  articles  of  February  24  and  March  2  in 
the  Osservatore  Romano.  The  Holy  Father's  con- 
cern over  what  the  U.S.  would  do  to  find  room  for 
more  Displaced  Persons  appeared  in  a  letter  of 
March  25  to  Archbishop  McNicholas  of  Cincinnati 
and  in  an  October  22  question  to  junketing  U.S. 
Congressmen  as  to  whether  American  resources 
might  not  permit  more  liberal  entry  to  DPs.  The 
Pope's  continued  interest  in  the  Palestinian  situa- 
tion was  manifested  in  an  encyclical  of  April  15 
and  in  the  November  8  plea  for  prayers  on  behalf 
of  the  holy  places.  A  Vatican  broadcast  of  Novem- 
ber 26  indicated  that  the  Holy  See  favored  an 
Australian  resolution  before  the  UN  which  advo- 
cated the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem. 

Throughout  the  year,  Pius  XII  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  positive  side  of  Christian  teaching.  On 
September  4,  in  a  radio  address  to  German  work- 
ers, the  Pontiff  implied  that  he  thought  labor  unions 
necessary  today  for  the  defense  of  workingmen's 
rights,  but  that  the  Church  worked  toward  a  future 
wherein  "capital  and  labor  .  .  .  should  be  trans- 
formed into  a  superior  unity"  marked  by  "organic 
cooperation  of  the  two  parts."  Previously,  on  May  7, 
the  Holy  Father  had  reminded  visiting  industri- 
alists that  labor  must  be  "assigned  a  fair  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  development  of  the  national 
economy."  A  discourse  to  medical  men  on  Septem- 
ber 29  gave  the  Holy  See's  motives  for  regarding 
the  use  of  artificial  insemination  by  married  couples 
as  immoral.  In  a  significant  address  to  Italian  law- 
yers on  November  7,  the  Pontiff  laid  down  di- 
rectives for  Catholic  judges  faced  with  the  applica- 
tion of  unjust  laws.  The  judge,  he  said,  'cannot 
shirk  responsibility  for  his  decisions  and  place  the 
blame  on  the  law."  That  Pius  XII  looked  toward 
the  actualization  of  the  Christian  program  through 
the  strengthening  of  family  ties  appeared  from  an 
address  of  September  19.  Radio  discourses  to  Eu- 
charistic  Congresses  in  Colombia  and  Peru  on 
January  30  and  May  15,  respectively,  revealed  the 
importance  the  Pontiff  placed  upon  the  Eucharist's 
role  in  the  lives  of  the  faithful. 

March  2  was  kept  at  the  Vatican  as  the  10th 
anniversary  of  Pius  XII's  election  while  April  2 
saw  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  priestly  ordination. 
The  outstanding  religious  event,  however,  was  the 
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inauguration  of  the  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee — the  25th 
since  1300  A.D. — on  Christmas  Eve.  The  impressive 
rite  of  the  opening  of  the  Holy  Doors  was  prefaced 
on  December  23  with  an  appeal  to  all  those  adoring 
Christ  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Roman  See. 
The  Pope  held  out  the  assurance  of  a  "welcome 
from  the  heart  of  a  father  whose  fatherhood  has 
come  .  .  .  from  the  Redeemer."  In  the  same  dis- 
course, Pius  pointed  out  that  the  Holy  Year  of 
1950  was  designed  to  expiate  for  sin.  ^  It  was  his 
dearest  hope  that  it  would  maik  the  "jonged-for 
religious  revival  of  the  modern  world."  On  De- 
cember 28,  speaking  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
Pontiff  pledged  the  Church  to  work  towards  the 
betterment  of  relations  among  nations  during  the 
Holy  Year. 

Pius  XII's  remark  to  Roman  students  on  January 
30  that  under  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  "was  and 
is  the  sepulchre  of  the  saint"  ga\  e  some  substance 
to  reports  that  St.  Peter's  tomb  has  lately  been 
identified.  The  publication  on  March  12  of  codified 
mamage  legislation  for  the  Oriental  Church  in 
union  with  Rome  proved  of  importance  to  canon 
lawyers.  The  deaths  of  Cardinals  Suhard  and  Mar- 
maggi  in  May  and  November,  respectively,  brought 
the  membership  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  to  54 
at  the  end  of  1949.  — HENRY  G.  J  BECK 

VENEZUELA.  A  South  American  republic.  Area:  352,- 
143  square  miles.  Population  (1948  estimate):  4,- 
545,409,  excluding  an  estimated  100,000  tribal 
Indians.  Principal  cities  (1948):  Caracas  (capital), 
362,836,  Marucaibo,  116,102;  Barquisimento,  79,- 
520;  Valencia,  60,684. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory.  In  1948  there  were  5,805  ele- 
mentary schools  with  360,531  pupils;  132  second- 
ary schools  with  19,000  students,  and  41  special 
schools  with  5,118  students.  There  are  4  univer- 
sities. An  estimated  40  percent  of  the  population 
is  literate.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  predomi- 
nates; other  forms  of  worship  are  tolerated. 

Production.  Agriculture  and  petroleum  support  the 
Venezuelan  economy.  The  1949-50  cotton  yield 
was  estimated  at  6,000  bales  (of  500  lb.).  Produc- 
tion in  1948  (in  metric  tons)  was:  corn,  483,000; 
bananas,  400,000,  brown  sugar,  113,000;  beef,  68,- 
000;  plantains,  62,500,  fish,  50,000;  beans,  50,000; 
yucca,  50,000,  rice,  22,000.  Tobacco,  coffee,  cacao, 
wheat,  and  tropical  fruits  are  also  produced.  Dia- 
mond production  in  1948  was  75,513  carats,  gold 
totaled  1,564,784  grams.  Coal,  silver,  platinum, 
salt,  magnesite,  and  asbestos  are  among  the  other 
minerals  produced. 

Foreign  Trade.  Venezuela's  exports  in  1948  were 
valued  at  3,484  million  bolivares;  imports,  2,300 
million  bolivares.  (Bolivar  =  U.S. $0.299.)  Petro- 
leum accounts  for  about  90  percent  of  Venezuela's 
exports. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Railways  total 
about  685  miles.  There  is  extensive  airline  service 
in  the  country,  by  international  and  national  com- 
panies. There  are  about  8,000  miles  of  highways. 
In  1948  there  were  8,530  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  48,800  telegraph  instruments. 

Finance.  The  1948-49  budget  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  at  1,651,546,600  bolfvares.  Cur- 
rency in  circulation  was  701  million  bolivares  in 
September,  1949;  deposit  money  was  658  million 
bolivares  in  August,  1949.  Gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change holdings  totaled  $356  million  in  September, 
1949.  The  retail  food  price  index  (1937  =  100) 
was  202  in  June,  1949. 

Government.  Venezuela  is  a  federal  union  of  20 
states,  a  federal  district,  2  territories,  and  a  number 


of  federal  dependencies.  The  constitution  of  July  5, 

1947,  provides  for  a  Senate  of  40  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  160  members,  all  elected  for  4-year 
terms.  The  President  is  elected  for  a  5-year  term. 
On  Nov.  24,  1948,  the  government  of  President 
R6mulo  Gallegos  (elected  Dec.  14,  1947;  installed 
Feb.   15,   1948)   was  overthrown  by  the  military 
junta  of  Col.  Carlos  Delgado  Chalbaud,  and  the 
country's    legislatures    and    Supreme   Court   were 
dissolved. 

Events,  1949.  The  military  junta  ruled  Venezuela 
with  a  shaky  hand  throughout  1949.  Headed  by 
the  Lieutenant  Colonels  Carlos  Delgado  Chalbaud 
and  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  the  junta  began  the 
new  year  where  it  had  left  off  in  1948.  Political 
prisoners — by  virtue  of  the  membership  in  Acci6n 
Democratica,  the  party  of  President  R6mulo  Galle- 
gos— were  still  in  jail.  The  junta  continued  to  make 
promises  of  a  return  to  civil  government  and  the 
reestablishment  of  civil  liberties.  The  press  was 
censored.  In  sum,  the  country  was  virtually  in  a 
state  of  siege.  There  was,  however,  no  lack  of 
active  opposition. 

On  January  17,  as  an  act  of  protest  against  the 
junta,  the  oil  workers  in  the  Maracaibo  region  went 
out  on  strike.  The  government  declared  the  strike 
illegal  and  threatened  the  workers  with  the  loss 
of  benefits  as  provided  for  by  the  labor  laws.  On 
January  19,  the  strikers  returned  to  work  witli  their 
rights  intact,  satisfied  that  their  anti-junta  demon- 
stration had  accomplished  its  purpose. 

In  February  the  junta's  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Luis  Felipe  Llovera  Paez,  decreed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Confederation  of  Venezuelan  Workers  and  the 
Union  of  Graphic  Arts.  A  strike  of  pnnteis  had 
shut  down  all  but  one  newspaper  in  Caracas  The 
cause  of  the  strike  was  a  demand  for  the  release  of 
union  leaders  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  junta. 
The  workers  returned  to  their  jobs  after  the  govern- 
ment's assurance  that  they  would  not  suffer  re- 
prisals and  their  rights  and  collective  contracts 
would  be  respected. 

Re/ease  and  Arrest.  In  April  the  junta  released  sev- 
eral former  officials  of  the  Callegos  government. 
Among  those  who  had  been  in  jail  since  November, 

1948,  were  Dr    Gonzalo  Bamos,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Presidency,  Raul  Nass;  Leonardo  Ruiz  Pineda, 
former  Minister  of  Communications;  and  Guillermo 
Lopez  Gallegos,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  October  the  junta  imprisoned  23  political 
prisoners,  mostly  students  and  workers,  in  El  Dora- 
do, a  concentration  camp  situated  in  the  isolated 
region  of  Cuyuni  which  is  reserved  for  the  worst 
offenders  of  the  law.  Despite  a  strict  censorship, 
the  act  aroused  the  protest  of  even  the  conservative 
newspapers.  El  Grdfico,  a  Catholic  paper,  disap- 
proved of  the  punishment  in  words  that  expressed 
the  general  horror  felt  by  the  citizenry.  The  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  answered  the  protests  with  a 
communiqu^  in  which  he  declared  that  the  pris- 
oners were  not  being  sent  to  El  Dorado  for  political 
crimes.  Considered  as  acts  punishable  by  interne- 
ment  in  El  Dorado  were  the  defacing  of  public 
buildings  with  subversive  writing,  the  spreading  of 
tacks  on  highways,  and  secret  activity  in  opposition 
to  the  junta.  Venezuelans  found  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  civil  and  political  crimes  and 
apparently  the  junta  was  in  the  same  dilemma. 

Party  Politic*.  In  May  the  Partido  Uni6n  Republi- 
cana  Democratica  held  a  national  convention  and 
adopted  a  program  to  attract  former  members  of 
Accidn  Democrdtica.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter  from  the  political  life  of  the 
nation,  the  convention  came  up  with  a  platform 
considerably  to  the  left  of  its  previous  conserva- 
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tivism.  In  the  1947  elections  for  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  the  party  had  only  polled  approximately 
5  percent  of  all  votes  cast. 

The  principal  points  of  this  rejuvenated  party 
were:  a  declaration  opposing  the  junta  and  all 
forms  of  dictatorship;  an  anti-Franco  stand;  re- 
vision of  oil  company  contracts;  labor  union  ap- 
proval; and  the  equalization  of  work  conditions  for 
foreign  and  Venezuelan  workers  in  the  oil  industry. 

International  Front.  The  junta's  persistent  efforts 
to  gain  diplomatic  recognition  bore  fruit  in  January. 
On  January  21  the  United  States  recognized  the 
government  and  shortly  afterwards  many  Latin 
American  nations  followed  suit. 

Chile  took  the  lead  in  condemnation  of  the  junta. 
Boh"  via  and  Uruguay  similarly  expressed  their  dis- 
approval in  no  uncertain  terms.  Chile  accused  the 
junta  of  denying  the  traditional  right  of  political 
asylum  and  safe-conduct  to  R6mulo  Betancourt,  ex- 
President  of  Venezuela  who  found  sanctuary  in  the 
Colombian  embassy  shortly  after  the  November, 
1948,  overthrow  of  the  Gallegos  government.  Both 
Chile  and  Guatemala  addressed  notes  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States  request- 
ing that  body  to  examine  the  matter.  A  Venezuelan 
note  to  the  Council  declared  that  safe-conduct  for 
Betancourt  had  already  been  granted  and  accused 
the  Chilean  government  with  '  intervention  in  mat- 
ters that  do  not  concern  it  "  The  Council  resolved 
against  considering  the  affair.  Shortly  after  this 
sharp  exchange  of  notes  via  the  Council,  Venezuela 
and  Chile  broke  off  diplomatic  relations. 

In  March  R6mulo  Betancourt  and  the  ousted 
President  R6mulo  Callegos,  who  still  considers  him- 
self the  duly  elected  executive  of  Venezuela,  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  Trygve  Lie,  General 
Secretary  of  the  United  Nations,  requesting  a  UN 
investigation  of  the  violation  of  human  rights  in 
Venezuela  under  junta  dictatorship.  The  junta  was 
accused  of  having  put  2,000  people  behind  bars  for 
political  reasons.  The  charges  were  denied  by  Dr. 
Luis  Gomez,  Venezuelan  Foreign  Minister. 

In  April  Colonel  Delgado  Chalbaud,  guiding 
hand  of  the  iiinta,  announced  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Franco  Spain  had  been  renewed.  And, 
once  again,  unilateral  action  damaged  the  prestige 
of  the  UN,  which  has  gone  on  record  against  rec- 
ognition of  Spain. 

Criticism  or  the  junta  was  loud  and  strong  at  the 
Fourth  Regional  Conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  which  met  in  Montevideo  in 
April.  The  conference  passed  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Venezuelan  infringement  of  Labor's  free- 
dom to  associate.  Venezuela  was  not  present  at  the 
conference,  the  ILO  having  denied  it  representa- 
tion because  of  discrimination  against  labor.  Prior 
to  the  conference  Venezuela  invited  the  ILO  to 
send  an  investigatory  mission  to  that  country  to 
examine  labor  conditions.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted and  in  July  a  5-man  ILO  committee  was  in 
Caracas  to  study  and  report  on  the  Venezuelan 
labor  situation.  —  MIGUEL 


VERMONT.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  9,564  sq. 
mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  369,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  359,231  Chief  cities 
(1940  census):  Montpelier  (capital),  8,006;  Bur- 
lington, 27,686.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $26,834,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $27,869,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  5  and  adjourned  May  13.  Record 


appropriations  led  to  general  tax  increases:  in- 
creased income  tax  rates  and  disallowance  of  credits 
for  federal  income  taxes;  a  doubled  cigarette  tax; 
increased  beer  and  wine  levies;  and  gasoline  gallon- 
age  increased  half  a  cent.  Important  health  legisla- 
tion was  enacted,  including  consolidation  of  related 
State  services  into  a  Department  of  Health,  in- 
creased health  and  hospital  appropriations,  and 
funds  for  health  research.  The  legislature  also  en- 
acted a  rural  road  program;  increased  unemploy- 
ment and  workmen's  compensation  benefits;  ex- 
panded the  State  police  and  placed  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  on  a  new  financial  basis;  and  rati- 
fied the  Northeastern  Forest  Fire  Protection  and 
New  England  Pollution  Control  compacts. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Ernest  W.  Gibson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Harold  J.  Arthur,  Secretary  of  State, 
Howard  E.  Armstrong,  Attorney  General,  Clifton 
G.  Parker;  State  Treasurer,  Levi  R.  Kelley;  State 
Auditor,  David  V.  Anderson. 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION.  An  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government,  cre- 
ated in  1930  and  charged  with  administering  bene- 
fits provided  by  law  for  veterans  of  all  wars,  their 
dependents  and  beneficiaries  VA  operates  130  hos- 
pitals (Tan  1,  1950)  for  the  treatment  of  ill  and 
disabled  veterans.  In  addition,  beds  in  civil,  State, 
and  other  federal  hospitals  arc  being  used  by  the 
agency  on  a  contract  or  agreement  basis.  Clinics 
are  maintained  in  VA  regional  offices  for  examina- 
tions and  out-patient  treatment. 

On  Nov.  1,  1949,  there  were  97,336  patients  in 
all  VA  hospitals  and  11,692  in  other-than-VA  hos- 
pitals. A  $750  million  VA  hospital  construction 
program  now  is  underway.  It  will  result  in  67  mod- 
ern new  hospitals  with  a  total  of  38,600  beds.  By 
Nov.  1,  1949,  five  new  hospitals  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

VA  administers  an  education  and  training  pro- 
gram for  Woild  War  II  veterans,  at  Government 
expense,  authorized  by  two  laws,  Public  Law  346 
(GI  Bill)  and  Public  Law  16  (for  the  disabled). 
Those  training  under  the  GI  Bill  may  choose  their 
place  of  stuay  or  job-training  establishment,  so 
Jong  as  the  school  or  establishment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  Approving  Agency 
and  so  long  as  die  school  has  been  in  operation, 
on  its  own,  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  veter- 
an's enrollment. 

Veterans  are  prohibited  by  law  from  taking  GI 
Bill  courses  for  avocational  or  recreational  pur- 
poses. If  a  veteran  wants  to  take  a  course  frequent- 
ly pursued  for  those  purposes,  he  must  show  VA 
that  the  course  would  be  in  connection  with  his 
present  or  contemplated  business  or  occupation. 
VA  approval  must  be  obtained  before  he  may  start 
such  training.  Veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, in  training  under  Public  Law  16,  receive 
extensive  guidance  from  VA  in  selecting  their 
courses  and  throughout  their  training. 

Trainees  under  both  laws  may  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive subsistence  allowances.  Monthly  maximums 
for  those  studying  full-time  in  schools  are  $75  for 
those  without  dependents.  $105  with  one  depend- 
ent, and  $120  with  more  than  one  dependent.  Max- 
imums for  job  trainees  are  $65  a  month  for  those 
without  dependents  and  $90  for  those  with  one  or 
more  dependents.  Additional  allowances  may  be 
provided  to  Public  Law  16  trainees,  depending  on 
their  degree  of  disability  and  the  number  of  addi- 
tional dependents  they  have. 

By  Nov.  1,  1949,  more  than  6,400,000  veterans 
had,  at  one  time  or  another,  taken  education  and 
training  under  the  GI  Bill.  Another  528,000  dis- 
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abled  veterans  had  trained  under  Public  Law  16. 
GI  Bill  and  Public  Law  16  enrollments  in  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  decreasing  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  peak  of  1,245,000  was  reached  in 
the  fall  of  1947.  On  Nov.  1,  1949,  the  figure  was 
790,000.  GI  Bill  enrollments  in  schools  below  col- 
lege have  been  increasing,  reaching  an  all-time 
high  of  808,000  on  Nov.  1,  1949.  Under  Public 
Law  16,  on  the  other  hand,  below  college  enroll- 
ments have  been  dropping.  The  November  1  figure 
was  31,000. 

Institutional  on-farm  training  enrollments  under 
both  laws  have  been  increasing,  while  on-the-job 
training  enrollments  have  been  dropping  steadily, 
for  the  two  laws.  On  Nov.  1,  1949,  farm  training 
enrollments  under  both  laws  numbered  347,000, 
while  job  training  enrollments  totaled  343,000. 

VA  guarantees  and  insures  loans  for  homes, 
farms,  and  businesses  obtained  by  World  War  II 
veterans  under  GI  Bill  provisions.  VA  will  guaran- 
tee up  to  half  the  amount  of  the  loan,  with  a  max- 
imum of  $4,000  on  real  estate  and  $2,000  on  non- 
real  estate  loans.  VA  does  not  lend  the  money.  The 
veteran  makes  his  own  arrangements  through  usual 
financing  channels.  By  Nov.  1,  1949,  a  total  of 
1,781,000  GI  loans  of  all  types,  amounting  to  more 
than  $9,600  million,  had  been  approved  by  VA. 
About  90  percent,  or  1,625,000,  were  for  homes; 
53,000  for  farms,  and  113,000  for  businesses. 

Veterans  have  made  an  excellent  record  of  meet- 
ing their  GI  loan  obligations.  By  Nov.  1,  1949, 
136,000  loans  had  been  repaid  in  full.  By  the  same 
date,  VA  had  paid  claims  on  only  12,574  defaulted 
loans.  Although  defaults  cost  the  Government  more 
than  $14  million,  part  of  this  amount  still  is  sub- 
ject to  further  recovery. 

VA  conducts  one  of  the  largest  mutual  life-in- 
surance systems  in  the  nation.  Within  the  last  9 
years,  VA  issued  more  than  20  million  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  contracts  having  a  face  val- 
ue of  nearly  $156,000  million.  On  Oct.  1,  1949, 
more  than  one-third,  or  7,190,000  policies,  still 
were  in  force. 

In  1949,  VA  announced  that  about  16  million 
present  and  former  holders  of  NSLI  will  share  in  a 
special  dividend  payment  totaling  $2,800  million. 
This  special  dividend  is  the  first  to  be  paid  on 
NSLI  and  will  cover  the  time  that  the  insurance 
was  held  in  force  from  the  date  the  policy  first  was 
taken  out  up  to  its  anniversary  date  in  1948. 

A  veteran,  discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  who  was  disabled  by  injury  or 
disease  incurred  in,  or  aggravated  by,  wartime 
service  may  qualify  for  a  disability  compensation. 
Monthly  rates  range  from  $15  to  $150,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  disability,  plus  statutory  awards 
for  such  disabilities  as  amputations  or  blindness 
which  may  bring  total  payments  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $360  a  month. 

A  veteran  of  either  World  War  who  becomes 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  for  reasons  not 
traceable  to  service  in  the  armed  forces  may,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 
Widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents  of  de- 
ceased veterans  may  qualify  for  death  compensa- 
tion and  pension  payments  if  certain  limiting  con- 
ditions are  met. 

On  Nov.  1,  1949,  a  total  of  2,333,070  veterans 
of  all  wars  were  on  VA  compensation  and  pension 
rolls.  At  the  same  time,  967,180  dependents  of 
deceased  veterans  were  obtaining  death  compensa- 
tion and  pension  payments.  Living  veterans  on  VA 
rolls,  as  of  Nov.  1,  1949,  included:  Civil  War,  20; 
Indian  Wars,  591;  Spanish- American  War,  97,042; 
World  War  I,  494,377;  Regular  Establishment,  51,- 


266,  and  veterans  of  World  War  II,  1,689,774. 
In  addition  to  functions  already  described,  VA 
is  charged  with  administering  other  benefits  to  vet- 
erans. Among  them  are  a  guardianship  service,  a 
program  to  provide  special  homes  for  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans,  an  autofor-amputee  program,  bur- 
ial benefits,  and  a  contact  service  to  advise  veter- 
ans, their  dependents,  and  beneficiaries  of  their 
rights  and  benefits.  — CARL  R.  GRAY,  JR. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE.  Continuing  previous  efforts 
to  suppress  a  serious  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  central  Mexico,  Mexican  and  United 
States  officials,  working  cooperatively,  succeeded 
during  1949  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  infected 
area  by  about  4,900  square  miles.  They  also  devel- 
oped improved  methods  and  facilities  for  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease  and  hastening  its  erad- 
ication. This  malady  is  a  hazard  to  the  livestock 
and  food  resources  of  any  country  where  it  exists 
and  veterinary  officials  throughout  the  world  have 
long  sought  the  best  possible  means  of  preventing 
and  suppressing  it. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  operations  against  the 
disease  in  Mexico  are  Licenciado  Oscar  Flores,  di- 
rector, representing  that  country,  and  Gen.  Harry 
H.  Johnson,  co-director,  representing  the  United 
States.  They  supervise  a  civilian  stan  of  approxi- 
mately 8,000  persons.  In  addition,  units  of  the 
Mexican  National  Army  perform  protective  and 
quarantine-enforcement  duties.  The  strategy  of  op- 
erations involves  mainly  inspection,  quarantine, 
vaccination,  and  disinfection,  together  with  the 
slaughter  and  burial  of  diseased  animals  in  areas 
where  centers  of  active  infection  exist.  At  the  end 
of  1949,  prospects  were  good  for  confining  the  in- 
fection within  the  quarantine  boundaries  already 
established  and  for  progressive  steps  leading  to 
final  eradication. 

Veterinary  Education.  Continued  demand  for  well- 
trained  veterinarians  for  both  private  practice  and 
public  service  has  been  accompanied  in  recent 
years  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
colleges  that  provide  such  training.  The  newer  in- 
stitutions are  units  of  the  universities  of  California, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri,  and  of 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College. 
Although  the  new  veterinary  schools  have  not  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  produce  graduates, 
their  students,  as  sophomores  and  juniors,  are  ac- 
ceptable as  trainees  for  certain  duties  in  Govern- 
ment agencies,  under  rules  of  the  U.S  Civil  Service 
Commission.  These  duties  are  mostly  temporary 
and  are  performed  during  the  summer  months,  be- 
tween college  terms. 

During  1949,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture added  to  its  list  of  accredited  colleges  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  of  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.  Accreditation  signifies  that  graduates  of 
those  institutions  are  eligible  for  appointment  in 
veterinary  positions  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. At  the  end  of  1949  the  accredited  colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were:  Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Coll.  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Auburn,  Ala.;  Tuskegee  Inst., 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Tuskegee,  Ala.; 
Colorado  A.  &  M.  Coll.,  Division  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Iowa  State  Coll.  of 
Ag.  &  Mechanic  Arts,  Division  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, Ames,  Iowa;  Kansas  State  Coll.,  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Manhattan,  Kans.;  Michigan 
State  Coll.  of  Ag.  &  Applied  Science,  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  East  Lansing,  Mich.;  Cornell 
Univ.,  New  York  State  Veterinary  Coll.,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.;  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Coll.  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
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cine,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania, 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Texas  A.  &  M.  Coll.,  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
College  Station,  Tex.;  State  Coll.  of  Washington, 
Coll.  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Pullman,  Wash.; 
Univ.  of  Toronto,  Ontario  Veterinary  Coll.,  Guelph, 
Ontario,  Canada;  1'ficole  de  Medicine  V6t6rinaire 
de  la  Province  de  Quebec,  Univ.  de  Montreal,  Oka, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

Total  enrollment  in  the  accredited  colleges  dur- 
ing the  1948-49  term,  including  graduate  students, 
was  3,040  and  in  the  6  new  schools,  497. 

License  to  Practice  All  the  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  likewise  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
have  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine.  These  must  be  complied  with  before  a 
veterinarian  can  legally  engage  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Licensing  tests  or  examinations  are 
offered  periodically  to  candidates  who  seek  to 
qualify  as  practitioners.  Registration  is  generally 
required,  usually  with  the  State  board  of  veterinary 
medical  examiners  at  the  State  capital. 

Progress  in  Eradicating  Tuberculosis.  Federal  and 
State  veterinary  officials  continued  the  cooperative 
program,  conducted  systematically  since  1917,  to 
eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis  from  the  48  States. 
In  more  recent  years  the  same  goal  has  been  sought 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  method  has  involved,  principally,  the 
application  of  tuberculin  tests  by  qualified  veteri- 
narians, the  removal  of  reactors  for  slaughter,  and 
the  resulting  establishment  of  herds  and  areas  that 
are  free  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  testing  and  thor- 
ough inspection  can  determine.  Federal  and  State 
indemnity  payments,  amounting  together  to  about 
two-thircis  the  value  of  condemned  animals,  have 
cushioned  the  loss  to  cattle  owners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  drive  against  the  disease, 
the  average-  extent  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  in 
the  United  States  was  close  to  5  percent,  the  corre- 
sponding incidence  in  1949  was  0.19  percent.  The 
disease  /ias  now  become  so  rare  that  veterinary 
schools  often  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  tubercu- 
lous cattle  for  study  by  their  students.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  approximately  6,000,000  herds  contain- 
ing more  than  65,000,000  cattle  were  under  official 
supervision  for  the  eradication  of  this  malady. 

Campaign  Against  Brucellosis.  The  joint  efforts  of 
veterinarians  and  cattle  owners  to  eradicate  brucel- 
losis, or  Bang's  disease,  from  the  United  States 
brought  several  significant  results  during  1949.  One 
was  more  unified  thinking,  planning,  and  organized 
action  against  this  malady,  estimated  to  cause  an 
economic  loss  of  about  $100  million  annually.  An- 
other was  increased  recognition  of  the  human- 
health  hazard,  since  animals  affected  with  brucel- 
losis are  the  source  of  infection  of  this  disease  in 
man.  The  malady  is  spread  primarily  by  breeding 
animals. 

Diagnostic  blood  tests  applied  to  cattle  in  more 
than  560,000  herds  disclosed  4  percent  of  infection, 
signifying  the  presence  of  infection.  The  corre- 
sponding figure  for  the  previous  year  was  4.3  per- 
cent. The  disposal  of  affected  animals  is  governed 
by  detailed  regulations  and,  in  many  States,  in- 
demnities are  paid  to  partly  reimburse  owners  for 
the  loss  of  animals  removed  from  herds  for  slaugh- 
ter. Vaccination,  particularly  of  calves,  to  increase 
their  resistance  to  brucellosis  continued  to  be  a 
prominent  element  in  the  campaign  of  control  and 
eradication. 

Less  Rabies  Reported.  A  survey  on  the  extent  of 
rabies  in  the  United  States,  made  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1949,  though  covering 
the  year  before,  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  the 


number  of  reported  cases — 8,508,  as  compared 
with  8.946  previously.  The  figures  were  obtained 
from  data  furnished  by  State  livestock  sanitary 
officials  and  health  officers.  Of  the  cases  reported 
in  the  last  survey,  6,610  were  dogs,  559  cattle,  378 
cats,  36  swine,  34  horses,  14  sheep,  13  human  be- 
ings, 5  goats,  and  the  remainder  unclassified  or 
miscellaneous.  The  last  group  included  many  wild 
animals  such  as  foxes,  coyotes,  skunks,  squirrels, 
and  rats. 

Poultry  Diseases.  The  rising  economic  importance 
of  poultry  in  American  agriculture  has  caused  the 
control  of  poultry  diseases  to  receive  increasing 
veterinary  attention.  Much  of  it  has  been  directed 
against  pullorum  disease,  which  is  especially  fatal 
to  young  chicks.  It  also  reduces  the  production  and 
hatchability  of  eggs  in  laying  and  breeding  flocks. 
So  serious  is  this  malady  that  measures  for  its  con- 
trol have  been  embodied  in  an  extensive  National 
Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  The  principal  key  to 
the  problem  is  a  simple,  rapid,  accurate,  diagnostic 
test  developed  through  research.  Federal  and  State 
sponsors  of  the  improvement  plan  supervise  the  an- 
nual testing  of  millions  of  birds  in  flocks  that  supply 
commercial  hatchenes  with  eggs.  This  procedure 
has  gradually  reduced  the  main  sources  of  pullorum 
infection.  Of  28  million  birds  tested  last  year,  only 
0  9  percent  reacted,  which  is  about  one  fourth  the 
degree  of  infection  observed  when  systematic  sup- 
pression of  the  disease  began.  Research  has  also 
disclosed  methods  of  controlling  most  other  poultry 
diseases. 

However,  a  relatively  new  malady,  Newcastle 
disease,  has  now  been  reported  from  every  State 
and  authorities  regard  it  as  a  serious  menace  to 
poultry  raising.  It  is  highly  infectious  and  causes 
heavy  losses,  second  only  to  those  from  pullorum 
disease.  Research  on  control  measures  is  in  prog- 
ress. Two  kinds  of  vaccine  are  available,  but  for 
satisfactory  results  technical  supervision  of  their  use 
is  necessary.  For  most  meat  and  egg  producers,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  the  drastic 
but  effective  procedure  of  destroying  every  known 
or  suspected  source  of  infection.  This  means  the 
burning  or  deep  burial  of  all  dead  birds  and  the 
thorough  disinfection  of  coops  and  premises  they 
have  occupied.  And  at  least  4  weeks  should  elapse 
after  an  outbreak  before  new  birds  are  brought  on 
to  die  premises. 

New  Veterinary  Books  and  Pamphlets.  Many  new 
and  revised  publications  on  veterinary  subjects  ap- 
peared during  1949,  together  with  numerous  arti- 
cles in  professional  and  livestock  journals.  The  pub- 
lished material  included: 

Livestock  Diseases  and  Pests,  by  F.  C.  Minett, 
(United  Nations  document);  Principles  of  Veteri- 
nary Science,  4th  ed.,  by  F.  B.  Hadley  (W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.);  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  1949,  by  B.  T.  Simms,  ( U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office);  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease — A  Hazard  to  the  World's  Food  Supply,  by 
H.  W.  Schoening  (reprint  from  Scientific  Monthly, 
Vol.  LXIX,  No.  4).  —DALLAS  S.  BURCH 

VIKING  FUND,  INC.,  The.  This  non-profit  organiza- 
tion was  created  and  endowed  in  1941  by  Axel 
Leonard  Wenner-Gren  for  the  promotion  and  sup- 
port of  scientific,  charitable,  and  educational  en- 
terprises. Its  main  sphere  of  interest  is  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  research  in  anthropology 
and  closely  related  sciences,  and  the  meeting  of 
educational  and  institutional  needs  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  science  of  anthropology. 

During  the  year  ended  Jan.  31,  1949,  a  total  of 
106  new  grants  were  awarded,  including  24  Pre- 
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Doctoral  and  Post-Doctoral  Viking  Fund  Fellow- 
ships in  Antliropology. 

The  projects  aided  by  grants  are  described  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Viking  Fund,  and  are  listed 
in  the  Cumulative  Record  of  Grants  printed  therein. 

Publications:  Viking  Fund  Publications  in  An- 
thropology, nos.  1-13;  Yearbook  of  Physical  An- 
thropology, 1945,  1946,  1947,  1948;  and  others  re- 
sulting from  projects  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Viking  Fund.  Prizes  and  awards:  The  Vi- 
king Fund  Annual  Awards  in  Anthropology,  consist- 
ing of  a  medal  and  cash  award.  Medalists  for  1946, 
1947,  and  1948  were,  respectively:  Dr.  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  Dr.  Robert  Harry  Lowie,  and  Dr.  John  R. 
Swiinton  for  the  American  Anthropological  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  Franz  Weidenreich,  Dr.  Earnest  A.  Hoo- 
ton,  and  Dr.  Adolph  H.  Schultz  for  the  American 
Association  of  Physical  Anthropologists;  and  Dr. 
A.  V.  Kidder,  Dr.  John  Otis  Brew,  and  Mr.  Alex  D. 
Krieger  for  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology. 
President,  Richard  C.  Hunt;  Director  of  Research, 
Dr.  Paul  Fejos.  Headquarters:  14  East  71  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

VIRGINIA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area.  39,899  sq. 
mi.  Population  (1949  estimate):  3,102,000,  com- 
pared with  (1940  census)  2,677,773.  Chief  cities 
(1940  census):  Richmond  (capital),  193,042;  Nor- 
folk, 144,332.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $175,876,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $176,403,000. 

Elections.  Democratic  Senator  John  S.  Battle  de- 
feated his  Republican  opponent,  Walter  Johnson, 
in  the  statewide  election  contest  for  the  Governor- 
ship. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  William  M.  Tuck;  Lieut. 
Governor,  L.  Preston  Collins;  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Mrs.  Thelma  Y.  Gordon;  Attorney 
General,  J.  L.  Almond,  Jr.;  State  Treasurer,  Jesse 
W.  Dillon;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  J.  Gordon 
Bennett;  Comptroller,  Henry  G.  Gilmer 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  U.S.  An  insular  possession  of  the 
United  States,  situated  about  70  miles  east  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  about  1,400  miles  southeast  of  New 
York  City.  This  possession,  acquired  in  1917  for 
$25  million  tlirough  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  forms 
part  of  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  which  ex- 
tends from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Coast  of  South 
America,  Of  the  50  islands  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
group,  only  the  three  largest  are  inhabited — St. 
Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John. 

Aroa  and  Population.  Total  area:  132  square  miles. 
Population:  24,889  (1947  est,  30,000).  Individual 
islands  (1940):  St.  Thomas,  28  square  miles,  11,- 
265  inhabitants;  St.  Croix,  84  square  miles,  12,902 
inhabitants,  St.  John,  20  square  miles,  722  inhabit- 
ants, Of  the  whole  population,  69  percent  in  1940 
were  Negroes,  22  percent  of  mixed  race,  9  percent 
whites.  Vital  statistics  (1948):  birth  rate,  33.3, 
death  rate,  13.7,  per  1,000.  Capital:  Charlotte 
Amalie  (on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas),  population 
9,801  in  1940. 

Education.  For  over  a  century  education  has  been 
compulsory.  At  the  present  time  all  children  be- 
tween 5&  and  15  years  of  age  are  required  to  go  to 
school.  Free  education  is  provided  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  elementary  grades  through  high 
school.  Public  kindergartens  for  the  preschool  child 
are  also  provided.  In  the  school  year  ended  June, 
1949,  there  were  30  schools  (public,  parochial,  and 
private)  for  all  grades,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 


6,337,  of  which  4,401  were  in  public  schools.  Eng- 
lish is  the  general  language  of  the  people. 

D«f«ns«s  and  Development.  The  islands  are  the 
most  eastern  outpost  of  the  United  States  and  are 
so  situated  as  to  furnish  protection  both  to  the 
holdings  of  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  fine  harbor  of  Charlotte 
Amalie  provides  shelter  for  as  many  as  23  warships 
at  one  time.  Defenses  constructed  in  this  region 
during  the  past  few  years  have  been  primarily  to 
bulwark  the  great  naval,  military,  and  air  bases  in 
Puerto  Rico.  They  include  a  permanent  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  air  base  near  Lindbergh  Bay  on  St. 
Thomas,  a  large  submanne  base,  and  a  U.S.  Army 
air  base  on  St.  Croix  near  Frederiksted. 

In  December,  1947,  the  U.S.  Navy  removed  its 
personnel  and  ceased  operation  of  the  Submarine 
Base  and  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Facilities  at  Bourne 
Field  in  St.  Thomas.  At  the  same  time  the  U.S. 
Army  ceased  operation  of  the  airport  at  Benedict 
Field,  St.  Croix.  In  April,  1948,  the  San  Jose  Proj- 
ect, a  permanent  installation  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Chemical  Service,  was  transferred  to  St.  Thomas 
from  Panama  and  took  over  the  former  Naval  Sub- 
marine Base.  The  other  naval  and  military  facilities 
wore  turned  over  to  the  local  government  to  assist 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  islands. 

The  St.  Thomas  Development  Authority,  which 
was  created  to  manage  and  operate  the  deactivated 
U.S.  Na\y  property,  has  leased  several  of  the  build- 
ings for  hotel  and  other  purposes.  A  low-cost  hous- 
ing project  and  beach  and  recreational  facilities  are 
also  profitably  operated  by  the  Development  Au- 
thority. The  Benedict  Air  Field  in  St.  Croix  has 
been  renamed  the  "Alexander  Hamilton  Field,"  in 
honor  of  the  great  American  patriot  and  statesman 
who  lived  in  St.  Croix  as  a  boy,  and  is  operated  as 
a  municipal  airport 

Production  and  Trad*.  St.  Thomas  has  largely  de- 
pended upon  commerce,  trade,  and  shipping  for  in- 
come. St.  Croix  has  depended  chiefly  upon  agri- 
culture for  its  revenues.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ed June,  1949,  St.  Croix  produced  4,579  ions  of 
sugar,  a  very  slight  increase  over  last  year's  yield. 
A  total  of  386,915  proof  gallons  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages were  exported  from  the  Virgin  Islands.  Over 
1,200  head  of  livestock  were  exported,  of  which 
1,000  were  cattle.  Approximately  75,000  Ib.  of 
dried  hides  and  skins  were  also  exported.  Some 
298  commercial  ships  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  over 
1.6  million  entered  the  port  of  St.  Thomas  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June,  1949 

Public  Finance.  Total  budgeted  expen ditui  es  of 
the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  amounted  to 
$1,708,580  as  against  $1,421,946  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  To  meet  these  expenditures  a  total  of 
$1,133,002  was  raised  from  local  taxation,  and 
$520,200  was  contributed  by  Congress,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  approximately  $53,000.  This  deficit  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  actual  collections  of  trade 
taxes,  custom  dues,  and  harbor  fees  were  substan- 
tially less  than  the  estimated  yield  from  these 
sources.  Reflected  in  this  loss  of  revenue  is  the  de- 
cline of  commerce  with  foreign  areas  because  of 
dollar  shortages. 

Government.  The  Virgin  Islands  have  the  status 
of  an  organized  but  unincorporated  territory  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  first  14  years  of  United 
States  control  the  islands  had  a  naval  government. 
In  1931  jurisdiction  was  transferred  from  the  Navy 
Department  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
a  civil  governor  was  appointed  by  the  President. 
Congress  passed  an  Organic  Act  for  the  islands  in 
1936,  which  organized  the  territory  and  allowed 
for  a  greater  measure  of  political  freedom.  There 
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are  two  municipalities,  each  with  a  Municipal 
Council,  which  when  called  in  joint  session  con- 
stitute the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  holds  office  at  his  pleasure. 

Governor  in  1949,  William  Henry  Hastie  (in- 
augurated May  17,  1946).  However,  he  resigned 
on  Nov.  30,  1949,  to  accept  a  Judgeship  in  the  U.S. 
Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  On  Dec.  1,  1949, 
Morris  F.  de  Castro  began  to  serve  as  the  Acting 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Other  government 
officials  are:  Morris  F.  de  Castro,  Government  Sec- 
retary, Harry  E.  Taylor.  Administrator  for  St. 
Croix;  Louis  Shulterbrandt,  Commissioner  of  Fi- 
nance and  Assistant  Government  Secretary;  Her- 
man E.  Moore,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and  Francisco  Corneiro,  U.S.  At- 
torney. 

Events,  1949.  At  its  1949  session,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  enacted  a  body  of  progressive  legislation. 
Among  the  items  were:  ( 1 )  a  Law  to  Establish  the 
Office  of  Virgin  Islands  Auditor;  (2)  a  Law  to  Cre- 
ate a  Public  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  to  be 
Known  as  the  Virgin  Islands  Housing  Authority; 

(3)  a  Law  to  Provide  a  Uniform  Sanitary  Code: 

(4)  a  Law  Establishing  the  Apprenticeship  Board 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  (5)  a  Law  Creating  a  Youth 
Planning  Commission,  and  (6)  a  Banking  Act  for 
the  Virgin  Islands 

In  November,  1948,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Virgin  Island,  a  referendum  was  held, 
which  revealed  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  votes  were  in  favor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  having 
direct  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  thiough  a  locally-elected  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. They  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  to  unify 
the  quasi-independent  political  districts  of  St. 
CTOIX  and  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  nor  weie  they 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  proposal  for  popular 
election  of  the  Gcnernor.  However,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  voters 
who  took  part  in  the  general  election  did  not  cast 
referendum  ballots  — MORRIS  F.  DE  CASTRO 

VITAL  STATISTICS  In  1949  the  number  of  births  and 
the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  continued  at  a 
high  level,  according  to  estimates  made  in  the 
National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The 
ciudc  death  rate  for  1949  was  estimated  at  the 
record  low  of  9.7  deaths  per  1,000  population  Pro- 
visional data  on  marriage  licenses  indicate  that 
marriages  declined  in  1949  for  the  third  successive 
year. 

Natality  Statistics.  The  number  of  registered  live 
births  in  1949  has  been  estimated  at  3,570,000, 
from  provisional  figures.  This  was  slightly  higher 
than  the  final  figure  for  1948  (3,535,068)  and 
marked  the  third  successive  year  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  births  exceeded  3,500,000.  The  all-time  high 
(3,699,940)  was  set  in  1947.  The  1949  estimated 
birth  rate  of  24  0  per  1,000  population  (excluding 
the  armed  forces  overseas )  was  only  slightly  lower 
than  the  1948  rate  (24.2),  which  was  the  second 
highest  rate  recorded  in  almost  30  years.  Even  at 
the  end  of  1949,  the  monthly  rates  showed  little 
chance  from  the  rates  recorded  for  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  year  despite  the  sharp  and 
continuous  decline  in  the  marriage  rate  since  1946. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  2,  the  trend  since 
1933,  when  the  birth  rate  reached  its  lowest  point 
in  this  country,  is  characterized  by  an  irregular  rise 
in  the  rate  from  16.6  in  1933  to  17.9  in  1940,  a 
more  rapid  rise  to  20.9  in  1942,  and  a  further  rise 
in  1943  when  the  wartime  peak  rate  of  21.5  was 


TABLE  1— NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS.  DEATHS,  MAR- 
RIAGES, AND  DIVORCES:  UNITED  STATES, 

1983-1049 

(Births  and  deaths  exclusive  of  BtUlhirtha;  divorces  include 
reported  annulments) 


Year 

Births 

Death*  • 

Marriages 

Divorces 

1040 

3,570,000  * 

1,437,000* 

d 

d 

1048 

3,535,068 

1,444,337 

1,  802,895  < 

405,000  « 

1047 

3,600,040 

1,445,370 

1,901,878 

483,000 

1046 

3,288,672 

1,395,617 

2,201,045 

610,000 

1045 

2,735,456 

1,401,  719 

1,612,902 

485,000 

1044 

2,794,800 

1,411,338 

1,452,304 

400,000 

1043 

2,034,860 

1,450,544 

1,577,050 

350,000 

1042 

2,808,006 

1,385,187 

1,772,132 

321,000 

1041 

2,513,427 

1,397,642 

1,695,000 

293,000 

1040 

2,360,390 

1,417,269 

1,505.879 

264,000 

1030 

2,265,588 

1,387,897 

1,403,633 

251,000 

1038 

2,286,962 

1,381,301 

1,330,780 

244,000 

1937 

2,203,337 

1,450,427 

1,451,206 

249,000 

1036 

2,144,790 

1,479,228 

1,369,000* 

236,000 

1035 

2,155,105 

1,392,752 

1  ,327,000  6 

218,000 

1934 

2,167,636 

1  ,396,903 

1,302,000* 

204,000 

1933 

2,081,232 

1,342,106 

1.098,000* 

165,000 

•  Data  for  1940-49  exclude  deaths  among  armed  forces  over- 
seas    *  Estimated.     c  Provisional.     *  Data  not  available 

set.  The  decline  in  the  rates  during  the  next  2  years 
to  19.6  in  1945  erased  about  half  of  the  rise  which 
occurred  during  the  period  1941-43  and  may  be 
attributed  in  large  part  to  the  assignment  of  mil- 
lions of  men  in  the  armed  forces  to  overseas  posts. 
The  demobilization  late  in  1945  and  in  1946,  the 
high  marriage  rate  during  this  period,  and  the  high 
le\el  of  economic  activity  account  for  the  upsurge 
in  the  birth  rate  which  occurred  in  the  second  half 
of  1946  and  the  record  high  rate  in  1947.  Favorable 

TABLE  2— CRUDE  BIRTH,  DEATH,  MARRIAGE,  AND 

DIVORCE  RATES.  UNITISD  STATES,  1933  1949 

(Births  and   deaths  exclusive  of  stillbirths.   Rates  per   1,000 

eHtimated  midyear  population) 


Year 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 

194:. 

1941 
I'M. 3 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 
1938 
11)37 
1936 
1935 
1934 
1933 


Birth* 
240* 
242 
238 
233 
196 
202 
215 
209 
18.9 
179 
173 
176 
17.1 
If)  7 
169 
172 
106 


Drnttt** 

Marriages 

Dwtrces* 

9  7  * 

d 

d 

99 

12.3  ' 

2.8  c 

10.1 

139 

3.4 

100 

16.4 

43 

106 

122 

35 

106 

11  0 

20 

109 

11.8 

26 

104 

132 

24 

105 

127 

22 

107 

12  1 

2.0 

10.6 

10.7 

10 

106 

103 

1  0 

11  3 

113 

1  0 

116 

1076 

1.8 

109 

104* 

1.7 

11  1 

10.3* 

1.6 

10.7 

87* 

13 

Note  Birth  and  divorce  ititcs  for  1940-46  bathed  on  popula- 
tion including  armed  forces  overseas,  after  1946,  based  on 
population  excluding  armed  forces  overseas.  Death  and  mar- 
riage rates  based  on  population  excluding  armed  forces  over- 
seas, 1940-49 

a  Data  for  1040-49  exclude  deaths  among  armed  forces  over- 
seas. b  Estimated.  •  Provisional.  d  Data  not  available. 

economic  conditions  undoubtedly  were  factors  in 
the  continuation  of  a  high  rate  in  1948  and  1949. 

Person  in  Attendance  at  Birth.  The  period  1935-48 
was  marked  by  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  births 
attended  by  physicians,  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  births  in  hospitals,  and  a  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  births  attended  by  midwives.  The 
increased  use  of  hospitals  and  physicians  at  birth 
lias  been  a  contributing  factor  in  the  decline  in  the 
infant  mortality  rate. 

In  1948,  94.7  percent  of  all  live  births  were  at- 
tended by  physicians,  an  increase  of  about  8  per- 
cent over  the  proportion  (87.5)  in  1935.  A  much 
larger  change  occurred  in  the  use  of  hospitals.  Be- 
tween 1935  and  1948,  the  proportion  of  births  at- 
tended by  physicians  in  hospitals  more  than  dou- 
bled, increasing  from  36.9  percent  in  1935  to  85.6 
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percent  in  1948.  The  proportion  of  births  attended 
by  physicians  outside  hospitals  decreased  from  50.6 
percent  in  1935  to  9.1  percent  in  1948.  Midwives 
and  other  nonphysicians  attended  5.3  percent  of  all 
births  in  1948,  a  reduction  of  more  than  one-half 
from  the  1935  proportion  (12.5  percent). 

In  both  white  and  nonwhite  groups  there  has 
been  a  continued  upward  trend  in  the  proportion 
of  births  occurring  in  hospitals.  Over  the  14-year 
period,  the  proportion  of  such  births  in  each  of 
these  groups  has  approximately  doubled.  Never- 
theless, in  1948  the  proportion  of  births  of  white 
infants  in  hospitals  (90.4  percent)  still  far  exceeded 
the  proportion  (52.9  percent)  for  nonwhite  infants. 
This  disparity  is  reduced  to  some  extent  if  births 
attended  by  physicians  outside  hospitals  are  in- 
cluded. In  1948,  98.5  percent  of  all  white  births  as 
compared  with  69.4  percent  of  nonwhite  births 
were  attended  by  physicians  in  or  out  of  hospitals. 
Midwives  and  other  nonphysicians  attended  about 
a  third  (30.6  percent)  of  the  nonwhite  births  in 

1948  but  were  of  negligible  importance  (less  than 
2  percent)  in  white  births. 

Mortality  Statistics.  During  the  2-year  period, 
1948-49,  the  crude  death  rate  for  the  United  States 
was  at  the  lowest  level  ever  recorded.  The  rate  was 
10.1  in  1947,  dropped  to  9.9  for  1948,  and  may 
reach  a  record  low  of  9.7  for  1949.  The  rate  for 

1949  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  provisional  fig- 
ures for  the  first  11  months  of  the  year. 


VITAL  fTATISnCf 

At  the  turn  of  the  centurv,  pneumonia  and  in- 
fluenza ( combined )  was  the  leading  cause  of  death, 
with  a  death  rate  of  202.2  per  100,000  population. 
In  1948,  this  cause  was  in  sixth  place,  with  a  rate 
of  38.7.  Equally  dramatic  declines  have  occurred 
for  tuberculosis  (from  194.4  to  30.0),  diarrhea,  en- 
teritis, and  ulceration  of  the  intestines  (from  142.7 
to  6.0)  and  diphtheria  (from  40.3  to  0.4).  Tuber- 
culosis dropped  from  second  to  seventh  place  as  a 
cause  of  death,  while  diarrhea,  etc.,  and  diphtheria 
did  not  rank  among  the  10  leading  causes  in  1948. 
These  4  causes  accounted  for  33.7  percent  of  the 
total  deaths  in  1900,  compared  with  only  7.6  per- 
cent in  1948. 

During  this  period,  the  degenerative  diseases  of 
old  age  have  come  to  the  fore.  To  these  causes — 
diseases  of  the  heart,  cancer  and  other  malignant 
tumors,  intracranial  lesions  of  vascular  origin,  ne- 
phritis, and  diabetes  mellitus — the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  deaths  are  now  attributed.  In  1900, 
23.7  percent  of  all  deaths  were  attributed  to  this 
group  of  causes.  By  1948,  the  corresponding  pro- 
portion had  risen  to  63.4  percent.  Important  among 
the  factors  responsible  for  this  marked  increase  are: 
the  decline  in  mortality  from  infectious  disease;  the 
gradual  aging  of  the  national  population;  and  im- 
proved methods  of  diagnosis. 

Marriage  Statistics.  Although  figures  on  marriages 
in  the  United  States  are  not  yet  available  for  1949, 
provisional  statistics  on  marriage  licenses  indicate 


TABLE  3— TEN  LEADING  CAUSES  OF  DEATH    1900  AND  1948 
(Exclusive  of  stillbirths   Rates  per  100,000  estimated  midyear  population) 


Death-Reoistration  States.  1900  9 

United  States   1948 

Cause  of  death 

Rate 

Cause  of  death 

Number* 

Rate* 

All  Causes 

1,719.1 

All  Causes 

1,444,337 

9885 

Pneumonia  (all  forms)  and  influenza 

202.2 

Diseases  of  the  heart 

471,469 

3227 

Tuberculosis  (all  forms) 

194.4 

Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors 

197,042 

1349 

Diarrhea,  enteritis,  and  ulceration  of  the  intcstineH 

142.7 

Intracranial  lesions  of  vascular  origin 

131,036 

897 

Diseases  of  the  heart 
Senility,  ill-defined  and  unknown 
Intracranial  lesions  of  vascular  ongin 

137.4 
1175 
1069 

Nephritis 
Accidents  excluding  motor-vehicle  acci- 
dents 
Pneumonia  (all  forms)  and  influenza 

77,377 

65,742 
56,493 

530 

45.0 
387 

Nephritis 

88.6 

Tuberculosis  (all  forms) 

43,833 

30.0 

All  accidents 

723 

Premature  birth 

30,085 

26.7 

Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors 

64.0 

Diabetes  mellttus 

38,638 

26.4 

Diphtheria 

403 

Motor-  vehicle  accidents 

32,259 

22.1 

•  Ten  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    *  Excludes  deaths  among  armed  forces.  Rates  based  on  population  excluding  armed 
orces  overseas. 


The  number  of  deaths  and  the  crude  death  rate 
for  the  United  States  for  1933  to  1949  are  shown 
in  Tables  1  and  2  (figures  for  1940-49  exclude 
armed  forces  overseas).  In  general,  the  rate  rose 
from  1933  to  1936,  decreased  in  1937  and  1938, 
and  remained  relatively  level  until  1946,  when  a 
further  decrease  occurred.  In  such  comparison, 
however,  account  must  be  taken  of  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  population  during  these  years, 
notably  the  gradual  aging  of  the  population,  and, 
for  the  war  years,  the  changes  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal from  the  population  of  physically  fit  men 
in  the  younger  age  groups  for  duty  overseas  with 
the  armed  forces.  If  allowance  were  made  for  the 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  ace  composition  of 
the  national  population,  it  would  DC  seen  that  mor- 
tality decreased  from  1936  to  1947,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  rise  in  1943. 

Table  3  presents  the  number  of  deaths  and  the 
crude  death  rates  for  the  10  leading  causes  of  death 
in  1948  and  the  rates  for  the  10  leading  causes  in 
1900.  (The  data  for  1900  are  for  10  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.)  The  major  mortality  trends 
for  the  country  may  be  seen  here,  namely:  the  de- 
cline in  importance  of  the  infectious  diseases  and 
the  increased  importance  of  the  chronic  diseases  of 
old  age. 


that  the  steady  decline  in  marriages  which  began 
in  1947  continued  through  1949. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  1949,  a  provisional  to- 
tal of  1,347,177  marriage  licenses   issued   in  the 

TABLE    4— MARRIAGE    LICENSES    ISSUED    IN    THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  MAJOR  CITIES.  1948  and  1949 


1949 

1948 

United 

Major 

United 

Afa/or 

Month 

States 

cities 

States 

cities 

Total 

« 

a 

1,832,848 

614,029 

January 

112,207 

38,218 

129,911 

46,443 

February 

.    107,767 

36,043 

112,168 

34,205 

March 

104,512 

31,397 

130,801 

45,538 

April 
May     . 

129,146 
140,448 

44,976 
51,090 

140,631 
156,359 

49,827 
56,016 

June 

183,199 

65,429 

214,172 

76,206 

July 

134,631 

40,234 

161,058 

49,985 

August 

156,476 

55,222 

175,083 

62,716 

September     .  . 

.   146,948 

48,702 

171,533 

57,078 

October 

131,843 

42,543 

151,451 

48,159 

November  .. 

a 

39,003 

144,487 

46,417 

December     . 

• 

a 

145,194 

41,439 

>  Data  not  available. 


United  States  represented  a  decrease  of  13  percent 
from  the  total  or  1,543,167  issued  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1948.  (See  Table  4.)  In  major  cities  of  the 
United  States  (cities  of  100,000  or  more  popula- 
tion, or  their  counties,  according  to  the  1940  Cen- 
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TABLE  6— BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DIVORCES,  AND  CRUDE  RATES:  UNITED  STATES,  EACH 

DIVISION  AND  STATE,  1948 

(Births  and  deaths  by  place  of  residence,  exclusive  of  stillbirths.  Marriages  and  divorces,  provisional  data,  by  occurrence.  Rates 
per  1 ,000  estimated  total  midyear  population  present  in  the  area  ) 


»r  1__                                                                                                       »,,,_ 

Area 

Birth* 

Deaths  «      Marriage*  •  Divorce*  * 

Birth* 

Death** 

Marriage*  •  Dtvorcn  b 

United  States  .             .    . 

.  .  .       3,535,068 

1,444,337 

1,802,895 

405,000' 

24.2 

9.9 

12.3 

2.8  « 

Geographic  Di  visions  • 

New  England 

200,342 

100,594 

97,514 

15,426 

21.9 

11.0 

10.7 

1.7 

Middle  Atlantic      .     . 

626,773 

315,520 

305,151 

— 

21.3 

10.7 

10.4 

East  North  Central 

700,113 

301,113 

332,429 

— 

236 

102 

11.2 

__ 

West  North  Central 

325,492 

138,336 

152,344 

32,685 

236 

10.0 

110 

2.4 

South  Atlantic 

535,428 

183,031 

290,591 

— 

27.2 

93 

14.8 

East  South  Central 

309,978 

103,792 

152,415 

— 

28.1 

9.4 

13.8 



West  South  Central 

369,484 

122,109 

204,024 

— 

260 

86 

144 



Mountain 

135,717 

44,646 

133,970 

— 

289 

9.5 

28.6 

___ 

Pacific 

..    331,741 

135,196 

134,457 

57,564 

22.9 

9.4 

9.3 

4.0 

New  England: 

Maine 

22,071 

9,958 

9,936 

2,276 

24.6 

11.1 

11  1 

2.5 

New  Hampshire 

12,423 

6,172 

8,480 

1,254 

23.8 

11.8 

16.2 

2.4 

Vermont 

9,369 

4,096 

3,730 

520 

258 

11  3 

103 

1  4 

Massachusetts 

97,389 

52,611 

46,010  « 

7,712 

210 

11.3 

99« 

1.7 

Rhode  Island 

16,861 

8,188 

8,703 

817 

22.6 

11.0 

11.7 

1.1 

Connecticut 

42,229 

19,569 

20,655 

2,847 

21.2 

9.8 

10.4 

1.4 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

301,966 

158,242 

156,931 

— 

21.2 

11  1 

11  0 



New  Jersey 

97,580 

48,076 

51,913 

6,934 

205 

101 

109 

1.5 

Pennsylvania 

227,227 

109,202 

96,307 

13,794 

21.7 

10.4 

9.2 

1.3 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

186,353 

80,891 

83,146* 

25,800  « 

238 

10.3 

106' 

3.3  « 

Indiana 

92,529 

39,544 

54,387' 

— 

236 

10.1 

139' 

Illinois 

184,871 

91,328 

101,051" 

— 

22.1 

109 

12  1' 



Michigan 

154,730 

56,786 

61,235 

15,590 

24.9 

9.1 

99 

25 

Wiflconmn 

81,630 

32,564 

32,610 

4,367 

247 

9.9 

9.9 

1.3 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

72,780 

27,400 

33,085  ' 

4,678 

24.8 

93 

113' 

1.6 

Iowa 

60,575 

26,064 

28,354 

5,609 

232 

100 

109 

2  1 

Missouri 

85,258 

42,752 

42,534  * 

12,200  « 

21.9 

11.0 

109' 

3.1 

North  Dakota 

16.584 

5,146 

5,468 

683 

285 

88 

9.4 

1  2 

South  Dakota 

16.405 

5,806 

7,426 

1,003 

268 

95 

12.2 

1.7 

Nebraska 

31,176 

12,615 

14,938 

2,752 

243 

98 

11.6 

2.1 

Kansas 

42,714 

18,553 

20,539  * 

5,700' 

22.5 

98 

108' 

3.0* 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

7,254 

3407 

2,661 

415 

24.2 

11  4 

8.9 

1  4 

Maryland 

53.423 

22,440 

56,184' 

6,000 

248 

10.4 

26  1' 

28 

District  of  Columbia 

20,815 

8,197 

11,591' 

1,955 

24.1 

9.5 

134' 

23 

Virginia 

82,057 

28,976 

37,423 

7,080 

26.9 

95 

123 

2.3 

West  Virginia 

52,396 

17,600 

16,495' 

— 

274 

9.2 

86' 

North  Carolina 

109,430 

30,161 

29,773' 

— 

288 

7.9 

7.8' 



South  Carolina 

57,759 

17,957 

46,748' 

— 

29  1 

9.1 

236' 



Georgia 

92,694 

29,526 

68,206' 

— 

293 

93 

21  5' 



Florida 

59,600 

24,767 

21,510 

18,015 

245 

10.2 

8.9 

7.4 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

77,176 

28,050 

63,518' 

— 

27.0 

98 

222' 



Tennessee 

82,127 

28,826 

14,971 

7,548 

258 

9  1 

47 

2.4 

Alabama     . 

85,372 

26,620 

20,550 

9,760 

294 

92 

7  1 

34 

Mississippi 

65,303 

20,296 

53,376 

6,706 

30.9 

9.6 

25.2 

3.2 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

48,036 

15,224 

43,490' 

8,555 

248 

7.9 

225' 

4.4 

Louisiana  . 

73,312 

23,561 

27,000* 

— 

283 

9  1 

10  4  c 

Oklahoma 

50,386 

19,079 

20,636' 

— 

220 

83 

9.0' 



Texas 

197,750 

64,245 

112,898' 

39,587 

26.8 

87 

153' 

5.4 

Mountain. 

Montana 

15,035 

5,884 

7,051 

2,077 

294 

11.5 

138 

4.1 

Idaho 

16,132 

4,906 

8,355 

3,190 

275 

84 

143 

5.4 

Wyoming 

7,418 

2,385 

3,736 

1,246 

2bO 

84 

13.1 

4.4 

Colorado 

33,010 

12,582 

14,009' 

275 

10.5 

117' 

New  Mexico 

20,519 

5,609 

16,492 

2,631 

359 

9.8 

289 

46 

Arizona 

19,195 

6,586 

24,824  ' 

— 

273 

94 

35.3' 

Utah 

20,714 

5,070 

7,421  ' 

2,199 

309 

76 

11.1' 

3.3 

Nevada 

3,694 

1,624 

52,082  ' 

11,000  e 

22.5 

9.9 

317.6' 

67.1" 

Pacific 

Washington   . 

55,833 

22,211 

35,007  ' 

8,105 

227 

90 

142' 

3.3 

Oregon 

35,206 

14,080 

12,394 

6,659 

21  5 

86 

76 

4.1 

California  . 

240,702 

98,905 

87,056 

42,800  « 

23.2 

9.6 

84 

4.1- 

•  Excludes  armed  forces  overseas     b  Includes  reported  annulments. 
Dash  ( — )  indicated  data  not  available 


e  Estimated.    '  Marriage  licenses  issued. 


sus)  a  provisional  total  of  492,857  marriage  licenses 
for  the  period  January-November,  1949,  was  14 
percent  smaller  than  the  comparable  total  for  1948 
(572,590). 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  marriages  in  the 
United  States  for  each  year  from  1933  through 
1948.  In  1948,  there  were  1,802,895  marriages, 
10  percent  less  than  the  number  for  1947,  accord- 
ing to  provisional  figures.  Nevertheless,  the  number 
for  1948  was  the  third  highest  on  record,  with  the 
totals  for  1946  and  1947  ranking  first  and  second, 
respectively.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  2  years  1947 
and  1948  combined,  marriages  dropped  21  percent 
below  the  1946  total  of  2,291,045.  The  total  for 
1946  was  the  peak  number  recorded  for  any  year 


and  was  more  than  twice  the  figure  for  1933,  the 
earliest  year  shown  in  Table  1. 

Marriage  rates  presented  in  Table  2  also  reveal 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  period  1933-46,  with  a  drop  in 
the  2  succeeding  years.  The  peak  rate  for  marriages 
in  the  United  States  is  16.4  per  1,000  estimated 
midyear  population  in  1946,  not  far  from  twice  the 
rate  of  8.7  for  1933.  A  provisional  rate  of  12.3  was 
recorded  for  1948.  This  was  12  percent  below  the 
rate  for  1947  and  was  exceeded  in  4  separate  years 
within  the  decade. 

Divorce  Statistics.  As  may  be  seen  from  data  in 
Tables  1  and  2,  divorces  in  the  United  States  in 
the  2  years  following  1946  dropped  even  more 
sharply  than  marriages.  An  estimated  crude  rate  for 
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1948  of  2.8  divorces  per  1,000  population  was  well 
below  the  rate  for  1947  (3.4)  and  about  one  third 
less  than  the  peak  rate  of  4.3  estimated  for  1946. 

In  the  period  1933-46  the  divorce  rate  for  each 
year  either  equalled  or  exceeded  the  rate  for  the 
previous  year.  The  sharp  decrease  experienced  in 
the  2  following  years,  1947-48,  offset  a  substantial 
proportion,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  this  rise. 
The  dixorce  rate  estimated  for  1948  was  still  well 
above  that  for  1940  and  more  than  twice  the  rate 
for  1933. 

The  number  of  divorces  for  1948,  estimated  at 
405,000,  was  about  one  third  below  the  estimate 
for  1946.  From  figures  for  the  earlier  years  shown 
in  Table  2,  it  may  be  obsen  ed  that  between  1933 
and  1943  the  estimated  number  of  divorces  more 
than  doubled— from  165,000  in  1933  to  359,000  in 
1943.  During  the  years  1944-46  there  was  a 
marked  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  increase,  rapid 
as  it  already  was,  reaching  a  peak  in  1946.  In  that 
year  alone  it  was  estimated  that  610,000  divorces 
were  granted.  The  decrease  in  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  divorces  in  the  2  succeeding  years  brought 
the  figure  for  1948  to  the  lowest  point  for  any  year 
subsequent  to  1943  — HALBERT  L.  DUNN 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION,  Office  of.  A  unit  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  which  serves  as  the  U.S. 
Government's  agent  in  the  State-Federal  partner- 
ship for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  civil- 
ians. The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  re- 
sponsible for  certifying  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  States  and  Territories,  establish- 
ing standards  in  the  various  areas  of  service,  and 
furnishing  technical  and  professional  assistance  to 
the  State  general  rehabilitation  agencies  and  those 
separate  agencies  serving  the  blind — 87  in  all.  Vo- 
cational rehabilitation  is  designed  to  restore,  pre- 
serve, or  develop  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped men  and  women  of  working  age,  including 
the  blind,  to  the  fullest  possible  physical,  mental, 
social,  vocational,  and  economic  usefulness. 

Under  the  State-Federal  partnership,  services 
are  provided  for  disabled  civilians  who  are  of  or 
near  working  age,  whose  disabilities  constitute  sub- 
stantial job  handicaps,  and  who  have  reasonably 
good  chances  of  becoming  employed  or  more  suit- 
ably employed  through  rehabilitation 

The  services  include.  (1)  thorough  medical  ex- 
aminations for  all  individuals  to  determine  extent 
of  disability,  to  discover  hidden  disabilities,  to  de- 
termine work  capacity,  and  to  determine  eligibility; 

(2)  medical,  surgical,  and  psychiatric  treatment 
and  hospital  care  to  reduce  or  remove  disability; 

(3)  artificial   appliances   such   as   limbs,   hearing 
aids,  braces,  ana  the  like,  to  improve  work  ability; 

(4)  individual  counsel  and  guidance  to  help  the 
disabled  to  select  and  attain  the  correct  job  goal, 

(5)  training  for  the  right  job  in  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  on-the-job,  in-the-plant,  by  tutor,  or 
otherwise,  to  enable  the  individual  to  do  the  right 
job  well,  (6)  training  supplies-   (7)  maintenance 
and    transportation    during    physical    restoration 
and/or  training,  if  necessary,  (8)  customary  occu- 
pational tools,  equipment,  and  licenses  to  give  the 
disabled  person  a  fair  start;  (9)  placement  on  the 
right  job,  (10)  postplacement  follow-up  to  make 
sure  the  workers  and  the  jobs  match  each  other 
and  that  employers  and  workers  are  mutually  sat- 
isfied. 

Services  (1),  (4),  (5),  (9),  and  (10)  are  pro- 
vided without  charge  to  all  individuals,  regardless 
of  financial  situation,  public  funds  are  used  to  pro- 
vide the  others  to  the  extent  that  the  individuals 
are  unable  to  do  so  from  their  own  resources. 


From  July,  1943,  through  June,  1949,  277,059 
disabled  men  and  women  were  rehabilitated  by  the 
State-Federal  program  to  qualify  for,  to  take,  and 
to  perform  useful  work,  compared  with  a  total  for 
the  previous  23  years  of  210,125  under  limited  leg- 
islative authority.  The  yearly  average  number  of 
successful  rehabilitations  during  July,  1943,  through 
June,  1949,  increased  by  more  than  400  percent 
over  the  yearly  average  from  July,  1920,  through 
June,  1943. 

During  the  1949  fiscal  year — the  most  successful 
in  the  State-Federal  program's  29-year  existence — 
the  State  agencies  served  an  all-time  high  number 
of  disabled  civilians,  and  also  greatly  enhanced  the 
volume,  quality,  and  diversity  of  the  component 
services  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
During  the  1949  fiscal  year,  58,020  disabled  per- 
sons had  been  prepared  for  and  placed  in  employ- 
ment, their  rehabilitation  considered  complete.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  133,714  persons  were  still  on 
the  active  rolls.  Of  this  latter  group,  11,257  were  in 
employment  and  were  receiving  postplacement 
services;  10,983  had  been  prepared  and  were  ready 
for  employment,  and  an  additional  111,474  were 
receiving  other  types  of  rehabilitation  services. 

During  1949,  a  total  of  12,626  of  the  successful 
rehabilitants  were  earning  wages  at  the  time  they 
applied  for  services,  but  required  rehabilitation  for 
one  of  the  following  reasons  arising  from  their  dis- 
abilities: They  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  jobs, 
were  in  jobs  that  were  ha/ardous  to  them  or  their 
fellow  workers,  were  working  only  part-time,  or 
were  in  otherwise  unsuitable'  employment.  Of  the 
balance  of  the  1949  rehabilitants,  1 ,590  were  farm- 
ers or  family  workers,  and  43,804  were  unem- 
ployed at  the  time  rehabilitation  services  were 
started. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1949,  the  annual  rate  of  earn- 
ings for  the  rehabilitated  group  upon  application 
for  services — approximately  $17  million — rose  to 
$93  million  during  the  first  year  after  rehabilita- 
tion, an  increase  of  approximately  400  percent.  The 
postrehabilitation  earnings  do  not  include  those  of 
7,728  rehabilitants  who  were  engaged  in  farming 
or  family  work  arid  whose  earnings  were  not  re- 
ported. 

If  the  1949  Federal  income  tax  late  is  main- 
tained through  1953,  it  is  estimated  that  the  re- 
habilitants of  1949  will  pay  back  more  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  5-year  period  in  Federal 
income  taxes  alone  than  the  Federal  Government 
spent  on  their  rehabilitation.  During  the  average 
work-life  of  rehabilitants  it  is  estimated  that  their 
Federal  income  taxes  will  return  $10  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  every  $1  it  spent  on  their  rehabilita- 
tion. To  meet  the  annual  toll  of  disabilities,  250,- 
000  rehabilitations  a  year  would  be  required. 

— MICHAEL  J.  SHORTLEY 

WAGE  AND  HOUR  AND  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS  DIVISIONS. 

These  Divisions  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  administer  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act. 

On  Oct.  26,  1949,  the  President  signed  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1949,  effective 
Jan.  25,  1950.  These  amendments  mark  the  first 
major  revisions  in  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  since  that  Act  became  effec- 
tive on  Oct.  24,  1938.  Under  them,  the  minimum 
wage  is  increased  to  75  cents  an  hour  from  its  pre- 
vious 40-cent  level.  It  is  estimated  that  IX  million, 
among  the  22  million  woikers  covered  by  the  min- 
imum wage  provisions,  will  receive  direct  pay  in- 
creases as  a  result  of  the  new  minimum.  The  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  protect  minimum  wage 
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rates  and  other  standards  through  regulation  of 
home  work  is  strengthened. 

In  revised  form  provisions  in  the  Act  will  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  Administrator  to  issue  wage  or- 
ders based  on  the  recommendations  of  special  in- 
dustry committees  which  set  minimum  wage  rates 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  at  or  lower 
than  the  statutory  minimum.  During  fiscal  1949, 
wage  orders  which  had  been  in  effect  since  1945 
for  17  industries  in  the  Virgin  Islands  were  revised 
upwards. 

Under  the  amendments,  the  Act's  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  requirements  will  continue  to 
apply  to  employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
meice,  except  for  those  who  are  specifically  ex- 
empt. But  in  place  of  coverage  also  applying  to  em- 
ployees engaged  in  occupations  or  processes  "nec- 
essary" to  such  production,  as  heretofore,  the  new 
amendments  restrict  coverage  of  such  employees  to 
those  engaged  in  "any  closely  related  process  or 
occupation  directly  essential"  to  such  production. 
Coverage  based  upon  engaging  in  commerce  is 
broadened  to  include  more  employees  of  importers 
of  foreign  £oods. 

The  Acts  provisions  requiring  payment  of  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  employee's 
regular  rate  for  overtime  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
40  a^  week  are  amended  by  adding  a  definition  of 
the  "regular  rate"  and  provisions  for  crediting  con- 
tract overtime  premiums  and  for  alternative  meth- 
ods of  overtime  pay  computations.  Provisions  of 
the  Act  which  relax  overtime  pay  requirements  in 
order  to  encourage  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments for  employment  on  an  annual  basis  are 
bioadened. 

The  new  amendments  extend  minimum  wage 
protection  to  employees  of  air  earners  and  employ- 
ees engaged  in  fish  and  seafood  canning.  These 
employees  weie  previously  exempt  from  both  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions.  The  new 
amendments  otherwise  broaden  the  scope  of  some 
existing  exemptions  and  create  new  ones. 

A  definition  is  provided  for  the  first  time  for  the 
term  "retail  or  service  establishment,"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exemption  applying  to  employees  en- 
gaged by  the  establishment  Under  specified  condi- 
tions, this  exemption  is  also  extended  to  certain 
laundries  and  cleaning  and  repairing  establish- 
ments, and  to  retail  establishments  making  goods 
sold  on  the  premises. 

The  new  amendments  also  extend  existing  mini- 
mum wage  and  oveitime  exemptions  for  certain 
switchboard  operators  and  employees  of  small 
newspapers  to  more  of  such  workeis.  Newly  ex- 
empted from  the  wage  and  hours  provisions  are 
employees  in  specified  forestry  and  logging  opera- 
tions where  no  more  than  12  employees  are  en- 
gaged in  such  operations.  Also  exempted  complete- 
ly for  the  first  time  are  certain  employees  of  spec- 
ified irrigation  projects  operated  on  a  non-profit  or 
share-crop  basis;  employees  of  taxicab  companies; 
and  certain  small  contract  telegraph  agencies  in 
exempt  retail  or  service  establishments. 

A  new  exemption  from  the  o\ertime  require- 
ments only  is  made  applicable  to  outside  buyers 
of  poultry,  eggs,  cream  or  milk  in  their  raw  or  nat- 
ural state;  and  newspaper  delivery  boys  are  ex- 
empted from  the  minimum  wage,  overtime,  and 
child-labor  provisions  for  the  first  time. 

"Oppressive  child  labor"  will  continue  to  be  the 
employment  of  minors  under  16  in  most  jobs  and 
the  employment  of  minors  under  18  in  occupations 
designated  as  hazardous  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Child-labor  coverage  is  broadened  to  include  mi- 
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nors  employed  in  commerce,  and  employers  are 
now  directly  prohibited  from  employing  "oppres- 
sive child  labor"  in  commerce  or  in  trie  production 
of  goods  for  commerce.  And,  as  formerly,  they  are 
also  prohibited  from  shipping,  or  delivering  for 
shipment,  any  goods  produced  in  an  establishment 
in  or  about  which  oppressive  child  labor  has  been 
employed  during  the  course  of  such  employment 
or  for  30  days  thereafter. 

Provisions  to  secure  schooling  for  children  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  are  strengthened  so  that  chil- 
dren under  16  are  not  permitted  to  be  employed 
in  agriculture  during  the  school  hours  of  the  school 
in  the  district  where  they  are  living  while  so  em- 
ployed. Child  actors  and  performers  in  motion  pic- 
ture, theatrical,  radio  and  television  productions 
are  exempted  from  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

The  amendments  add  two  new  methods  for  re- 
covering unpaid  minimum  and  overtime  wages 
earned.  One  permits  the  Administrator  to  supervise 
the  payment  of  back  wages  to  employees.  The  oth- 
er gives  the  Administrator  authority  to  bring  suit 
against  an  employer  to  recover  back  wages  due  the 
employees.  Consent  to  the  suit  constitutes  a  waiver 
of  the  right  to  liquidated  damages,  which  are 
amounts  equal  to  the  underpayments.  However, 
the  employee's  right  to  sue  for  back  pay  and  liq- 
uidated damages  in  his  own  behalf  remains  un- 
changed. A  two-year  statute  of  limitations  applies 
to  such  suits  whether  they  are  brought  by  employ- 
ees or  the  Administrator.  Under  the  amendments, 
courts  are  prohibited  from  ordering  payment  of 
back  wages  when  granting  injunctions. 

The  Public  Contracts  Act,  which  applies  to  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Government,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  for  the  manufacturing  or  furnishing  of 
materials,  supplies,  articles  or  equipment  in  any 
amount  exceeding  $10,000,  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  minimum  wage  rates  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  overtime  pay 
at  not  less  than  time  and  one-half  the  basic  rate 
for  all  hours  worked  over  8  in  a  day  or  40  in  a 
week,  whichever  method  of  computation  will  yield 
the  employee  the  greater  compensation.  This  Act 
also  sets  restrictions  on  child  labor  and  prohibits 
convict  labor,  employment  of  home  workers,  and 
provides  for  standards  of  safety  and  health.  As  a 
result  of  a  program  to  revise  minimum  wage  de- 
terminations which  have  been  unchanged  for  the 
most  part  since  early  war  years,  and  to  issue  de- 
terminations for  industries  in  which  none  had  been 
issued  previously,  seven  determinations  were  issued 
between  the  spring  of  1948  and  June  30,  1949. 

The  Portal- to-Portal  Act  relieves  an  employer 
from  punishment  or  liability  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act  for 
failure  to  pay  minimum  wages  or  overtime  com- 
pensation for  activities  performed  before  May  14, 
1947,  unless  the  activities  were  compensable  by 
contract  or  custom  or  practice.  It  permits  the  com- 
promise of  lemaining  claims  which  accrued  before 
that  date.  For  the  period  on  and  after  May  14, 
1947,  this  Act  sets  a  two-year  statute  of  limitations 
for  employee  claims  and  relieves  an  employer  from 
punishment  or  liability  for  his  failure  to  pay  min- 
imum wages  or  overtime  compensation  for  pre- 
liminary and  postliminary  activities,  unless  com- 
pensable under  contract,  custom,  or  practice.  Un- 
der certain  conditions,  the  Act  allows  employers 
"good  faith"  defenses  against  liability  or  punish- 
ment for  noncompliance  with  the  Acts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 
1949,  32,012  investigations  were  completed  under 
both  Acts.  Of  the  establishments  investigated,  17,- 
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087,  or  53  percent,  were  in  violation  of  the  over- 
time provisions.  Minimum  wage  violations  were 
found  in  1,580  establishments,  or  5  percent  of 
those  investigated.  However,  these  figures  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  representative  of  the  extent 
of  violations,  since  establishments  are  selected  for 
investigation  on  the  basis  of  complaints  and  other 
information  indicating  that  violations  probably  ex- 
ist. 

Investigations  during  fiscal  year  1949  disclosed 
a  total  of  $12,186,957  in  back  waces  owed  to  186,- 
310  employees  in  17,368  establishments.  Employ- 
ers voluntarily  agreed  or  were  ordered  by  the 
courts  to  make  restitution  of  $4,279,085. 

Since  many  establishments  have  employees  who 
are  covered  under  both  Acts,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  separate  figures  for  restitution,  which  in  many 
cases  would  be  due  under  either  Act.  Of  the  32,- 
012  investigations  completed  during  the  year,  2,527 
were  made  under  the  Public  Contracts  Act,  almost 
all  of  which  were  concurrent  with  wage-hour  in- 
vestigation. Minimum  wage  violations  were  found 
in  one  percent,  overtime  violations  in  30  percent, 
and  safety  and  health  violations  in  34  percent  of 
the  public  contracts  investigations. 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  oppressive 
child  labor  means  in  general  the  employment  of 
minors  under  the  age  of  16  in  any  occupation,  or 
the  employment  of  minors  under  the  age  of  18  in 
any  occupation  found  and  declared  hazardous  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
empowered,  however,  to  provide  by  regulation  or 
order  for  the  employment  of  minors  between  14 
and  16  years  in  non-manufacturing  and  non-mining 
occupations,  under  conditions  not  interfering  with 
their  schooling,  health  or  well-being  The  child- 
labor  provisions  of  the  Public  Contracts  Act  pro- 
vide that  no  boy  under  16  or  girl  under  18  shall 
be  employed  on  Government  contracts  subject  to 
the  Act. 

Violations  of  the  child-labor  provisions  of  either 
or  both  Acts  were  found  in  approximately  6  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  establishments  investigated 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Of  these,  1,766  violated  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  employing  minors  in 
oppressive  child  labor.  As  a  result  of  child-labor 
violations  under  the  Public  Contracts  Act,  70  firms 
were  assessed  liquidated  damages  amounting  to 
$104,785. 

WAKE  ISLAND.  A  coral  atoll  in  the  mid-Pacific  ( 19° 
15'  N.  and  166°  35'  E.),  2,004  miles  west  of  Ha- 
waii and  1,334  miles  northeast  of  Port  Apra,  Guam. 
It  comprises  a  eroup  of  three  islands  ( Wake,  Peale, 
and  Wilkes)  which  enclose  a  shallow  lagoon.  Total 
land  area:  4  square  miles.  By  Executive  Order 
dated  Dec.  29,  1934,  Wake  Island  was  placed  un- 
der the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

WAR  ASSETS  ADMINISTRATION  (WAA).  The  United 
States  Government's  war  surplus  disposal  agency 
neared  attainment  of  its  objective  of  total  liquida- 
tion by  the  end  of  1949.  The  Federal  Supply  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law 
152 — 81st  Congress)  abolished  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration and  transferred  its  functions,  records, 
property,  personnel,  obligations  and  commitments 
on  July  1,  1949,  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, created  by  that  Act.  Priorities  and  prefer- 
ences relating  to  the  disposal  of  real  property  were 
continued  until  Dec.  31,  1949. 

The  contracted  organization,  geared  to  accom- 
plish rapid  liquidation,  continued  to  function  with- 
in the  General  Services  Administration  under  a  Liq- 
uidator for  War  Assets.  Completion  of  the  consum- 


er and  producer  goods  disposal  program  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  March,  1949.  At  the 
end  or  December,  1949,  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  acquisitions  of  more  than  $27,000  million  re- 
mained tor  disposal.  On  Dec.  31,  1949,  the  War 
Assets  unit  was  abolished  by  Administrative  Order 
and  its  remaining  functions  transferred  to  a  Liqui- 
dation Unit  in  the  General  Services  Administration. 

WAR  CRIMES  TRIALS.  During  1949,  the  number  of 
war  crimes  trials  decreased  greatly,  most  of  the 
countries  having  tried  their  war  criminals  earlier  in 
the  postwar  period.  However,  isolated  cases  of  war 
criminals  were  taken  up. 

A  French  military  tribunal  in  July,  1949,  sen- 
tenced Otto  Abetz,  who  was  Hitler's  Ambassador 
in  Paris  during  the  Nazi  occupation,  to  20  years  at 
hard  labor.  The  military  jurors  based  their  sen- 
tence, which  was  more  severe  than  expected, 
chiefly  on  his  guilt  in  connection  with  arrests  and 
deportations  of  superior  officers  in  the  French 
Army.  Abetz  alone,  of  high-ranking  French  officials 
of  the  Nazi  occupation,  was  captured  and  brought 
to  trial  and  in  that  sense,  his  trial  constituted 
France's  Nuremberg  Trials. 

In  December,  1949,  a  British  military  court  in 
Germany,  found  Nazi  Field  Marshal  General  Fritz 
Erich  von  Manns tein  guilty  of  war  crimes.  The  62- 
year-old  World  War  II  commander  of  German 
troops  along  the  Russian  front  was  sentenced  to  18 
years  imprisonment.  The  military  tribunal  ruled 
that,  among  other  crimes,  Mannstein  had  failed  to 
give  Russian  prisoners  of  war  humane  treatment; 
that  he  had  ordered  Russian  soldiers  to  be  executed 
without  trial;  that  he  had  authorized  compulsory 
employment  of  Russians  as  slave  laborers  in  mine- 
clearing;  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  number  of  Jews.  ( Also  in  Germany  5  high 
Nazi  officials  convicted  at  Nuremberg,  were  among 
60  German  war  criminals  who  were  released  on 
parole  in  December.) 

On  Oct  7,  1949,  in  the  United  States,  "Tokyo 
Rose"  (Mrs.  Iva  Ikuko  Toguri  D'Aquino)  was 
found  guilty  of  broadcasting  treasonable  statements 
from  Radio  Tokyo  to  American  troops.  She  received 
a  10-year  prison  sentence  and  a  fine  of  $10,000. 
Her  lawyer  planned  to  appeal  the  decision. 

WASHINGTON.  A  Pacific  State.  Area:  69,127  sq.  mi. 
Population:  (1949  estimate)  2,582,000,  compared 
with  (1940  census)  1,736,191.  Chief  cities  (1940 
census):  Olympia  (capital),  13,254;  Seattle,  368,- 
302;  Spokane,  122,001;  Tacoma,  109,408.  See  EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $274,015,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $267,150,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  10  and  adjourned  March  10. 
Record  appropriations  led  to  several  tax  increases 
including  an  additional  cent  and  a  half  on  gasoline; 
increased  license  and  truck  fees;  and  two  cents 
more  on  cigarettes.  The  latter,  levied  to  finance  a 
veterans'  bonus,  was  contested  but  later  upheld  by 
the  court. 

The  legislature  approved  a  $100  million  bonus 
bond  issue;  made  the  State  responsible  for  State 
highways  and  bridges  in  cities  and  towns;  adopted 
new  interstate  trucking  reciprocity  policies;  estab- 
lished a  $2,400  a  year  minimum  teacher  salary;  cre- 
ated a  new  fish  and  game  code  and  a  new  public 
power  commission;  authorized  interstate  and  fed- 
eral-state cooperation  for  pollution  control;  and  es- 
tablished a  civil  defense  and  disaster  relief  pro- 
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gram.  A  fair  employment  practices  act  was  adopted; 
and  a  non-occupational  sickness  benefit  law,  sub- 
ject to  a  November,  1950,  popular  referendum,  was 
enacted. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Arthur  B.  Langlie-  Lieut 
Governor,  Victor  A.  Meyers;  Secretary  of  State, 
Earl  S.  Coe;  Attorney  General,  Smith  Troy;  State 
Treasurer,  Tom  Martin;  State  Auditor,  Cliff  Yelle. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  PURIFICATION.  Of  the  new  tech- 
niques reported  this  year,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing comes  from  the  Chicago  Water  Filtration  Plant. 
It  is  a  new  scheme  of  using  the  electron  microscope 
that  detects  the  presence  of  pollution-index  micro- 
organisms in  6  hours  while  old  methods  require  3 
or  4  days.  Another  is  a  process  of  rain-making  by 
seeding  clouds  from  air  by  planes.  A  yield  of  12,000 
acre  ft.  of  water  was  obtained  in  experiments  per- 
formed in  Arizona. 

The  extension  of  the  practice  of  adding  fluorides 
to  drinking  water  continues.  At  the  middle  of  the 
year,  6  Wisconsin  cities  were  adding  fluorides  to 
the  water  supply  as  an  aid  to  the  formation  of  good 
teeth  in  growing  children.  Three  dozen  others  were 
planning  to  do  the  same.  Assuming  that  all  persons 
in  a  community  would  have  their  teeth  kept  in 
good  condition  by  dentists  it  is  estimated  that  fluo- 
ridation  might  reduce  the  cost  of  dental  care  by  $8 
per  person.  Since  the  cost  of  fluorides  is  10  cents 
per  capita,  per  year,  the  economy  of  the  treatment 
is  very  great. 

The  statement  of  Ret  ommended  Policy  in  "Re- 
gard to  Fluoridation  of  Public  Water  Supplies,  is- 
sued by  the  American  Water  Works  Association  on 
June  1,  1949,  reads  as  follows:  "In  communities 
where  a  strong  public  demand  has  developed  and 
the  procedure  has  the  full  approval  of  the  local 
medical  and  dental  societies,  the  local  and  state 
health  authorities  and  others  responsible  for  the 
communal  health,  water  departments  or  companies 
may  properly  participate  in  a  program  of  fluorida- 
taoii  of  public  water  supplies," 

Operating  experiences  reported  this  year,  espe- 
cially in  Indiana,  continue  to  indicate  the  success  of 
free  chlorine  residual  (what  has  been  called  break 
point)  chlorination  both  as  a  method  of  control  of 
tastes  and  odors  and  also  as  a  bactericidal  process. 
The  relatively  new  disinfectant  Chlorine  Dioxide 
has  been  shown  to  have  superior  bacteria-killing 
power,  especially  of  spore-forming  bacteria. 

Concern  over  the  possible  new  danger  to  drink- 
ing water  from  the  new  nuclear  fission  products  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  maximum  permissible 
concentrations  of  radioacth  e  contaminants  in  water 
have  been  established.  A  dehumidifying  plant  us- 
ing lithium  chloride  for  the  Chicago  Filter  Plant 
was  installed  to  reduce  the  sweating  of  pipes  and 
attendant  corrosion  and  operational  difficulties. 
Two-way  radio  has  been  installed  to  service  the 
Chicago  Water  Department.  The  improvement  in 
quality  of  water  resulting  from  the  construction  of 
multi-purpose  reservoirs  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  this  type 
of  project. 

Unfortunately,  water-borne  disease  continues  to 
be  reported.  It  caused  12  infant  deaths  and  130  in- 
fant illnesses  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Minnesota. 
Untreated,  polluted  water  from  shallow  wells  was 
responsible.  Probably  as  the  result  of  the  break- 
down of  a  hypochlorinator  on  the  water  supply  at 
Loudonville,  Ohio,  there  occurred  an  outbreak  of 
from  500  to  1,000  cases  of  nausea,  vomiting  and 
diarrhea.  A  sewer  passes  within  5  ft  of  one  of  the 
four  wells. 


Chlorine  treatment  of  wells  that  had 
with  organic  growths  has  increased  the  flow 
50  percent  to  1,500  percent  in  tests  conducted  at 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  Surging  followed  the  chlorine 
treatment.  The  world's  largest  ozone  plant,  to  treat 
the  water  furnished  by  the  Belmont  Filtration  Plant 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (about  36  million  gallons  per 
day  capacity),  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $600,000. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  ozone  treatment  is  to  cor- 
rect bad  tastes  and  odors. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  advised  by  engineers 
to  undertake  a  $7  million  enlargement  and  rehabili- 
tation program  for  their  water  works  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  city  15  to  20  years  hence.  At 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  a  5  million  gallon  reservoir 
has  been  built  under  a  boulevard  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion where  no  other  practicable  space  was  avail- 
able. The  34-year-old  water  treatment  plant  at  Ak- 
ron, Ohio,  was  modernized  and  enlarged  at  a  cost 
of  $4,550,000. 

A  new  30  million  gallon  per  day  water  treatment 
plant  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  went  into  full  operation  this 
year.  Several  unique  features  of  design  have  been 
incorporated.  The  first  part  of  a  $40  million  island- 
wide  water  supply  and  purification  project  for 
Puerto  Rico  was  (in  March)  nearing  completion 
with  the  construction  of  a  filtration  plant  and  pipe 
line  to  supply  water  to  400,000  people.  Work  on  a 
dam  and  reservoir  were  to  be  undertaken  this  year. 

The  world's  largest  water  filtration  plant,  to  cost 
$73  million,  has  been  approved  for  Chicago,  111.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  of  950  million  gallons  per  day 
and  will  be  located  just  north  of  the  Navy  pier  on 
land  yet  to  be  built.  Ohio  has  a  new  law  that  went 
into  effect  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  to  permit 
inter-municipal  organization  ( water  authorities  and 
districts )  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewage 
facilities.  It  is  expected  that  this  law  will  immedi- 
ately result  in  developments  m  the  Cleveland  area. 

Completion  of  the  job  of  doubling  the  100  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  capacity  at  La  Verne  softening 
and  filtration  plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  was  expected  to  be 
completed  in  the  spring  somewhat  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. At  San  Diego,  Calif.,  $4,500,000  in  bonds  were 
issued  for  construction  of  a  66  million  gallons  per 
day  Alvarado  Treatment  Plant.  At  Philadelphia  a 
$1,700,000  Torresdale  Filtered  Water  Pumping 
Station  was  to  go  into  operation. 

At  Dayton,  Ohio,  work  was  to  be  started  on  a 
96  million  gallon  per  day  softening  plant  for  the 
water  from  30  wells  on  the  Rohrer  Island  in  the 
Mad  River.  River  water  will  be  directed  over  re- 
cliarge  areas  to  supplement  the  flow  from  the  wells. 
An  84-in.  conduit  will  conduct  the  water  to  the  new 
plant.  Estimated  project  cost  is  $4,100,000.  At  Ev- 
anston,  111.,  a  $27  million  expansion  program  was 
under  way  that  will  double  the  present  25  million 
gallon  per  day  capacity  of  the  water  filtration  plant. 

At  Moline,  111.,  a  5  million  gallon  per  day  plant 
was  being  converted  to  a  7,500,000  gallon  per  dav 
lime  softening  plant.  At  Des  Moines,  la.,  a  48  mil- 
lion gallon  per  day  iron  removal  and  water  soften- 
ing plant  was  expected  to  go  into  operation  this 
year. 

At  Akron,  Ohio,  it  was  expected  that  $1,200,000 
would  be  spent  in  1949  for  water  supply  improve- 
ments. At  Tampa,  Fla.,  extensive  improvements  of 
the  water  supply  were  still  under  way.  Four  rapid 
sand  filters  and  two  15  million  gallon  per  day  up- 
ward flow  settling  tanks  will  increase  the  capacity 
by  50  percent.  Total  cost  of  improvements  will  be 
$2,150,000. 

Chester,  Pa.,  embarked  upon  a  $14  million  water 
development  program  consisting  of  an  earth-filled 
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dam,  an  18  million  gallon  per  day  filter  plant,  res- 
ervoirs, pumps,  and  additional  mains.  At  Boston, 
Mass.,  work  nas  been  continued  upon  huge  water 
supply  projects.  The  $9,500,000  City  Tunnel  Sec- 
tion of  the  Hultxnan  Aqueduct  was  about  15  per- 
cent complete  in  March.  Contracts  were  awarded 
for  construction  of  long  sections  of  the  Chicopee 
Valley  Aqueduct.  Studies  for  additional  improve- 
ments were  well  under  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  water  stored  in  the 
various  reservoirs  of  the  New  York  City  water  sup- 
plies had  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  was  de- 
cided to  warn  the  patrons  to  conserve  the  supply. 
A  graphic  and  exceedingly  interesting  story  of  the 
water  shortage  and  how  it  impressed  and  affected 
the  citizens  of  the  great  cit>  of  New  York  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Yorker  magazine  for  Dec.  31, 
1949,  under  the  tide  of  "Reporter  at  Large—  The 
Gathered  Waters"  (See  AQUEDUCTS.) 

— W.  E.  ROWLAND 

WATERWAYS,  Inland.  Volume  of  traffic  on  the  inland 
waterways  of  the  world  continues  high.  In  Europe 
much  of  the  war  damage  and  neglect  has  now  been 
repaired  and  traffic  is  moving  about  normally  in 
Western  Europe.  No  permanent  solution  of  inter- 
zonal traffic  on  the  Danube  has  been  reached.  In 
the  United  States,  improvement  and  modernization 
is  progressing.  Longer  locks  are  being  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  larger  equipment.  Existing  systems 
are  being  completed  and  extended  in  fine  with 
long-term  plans. 

The  17th  International  Navigation  Congress, 
postponed  from  1940  because  of  the  war,  was  held 
at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  September.  Proposals  were 
made  to  increase  the  size  of  existing  waterways  and 
to  make  turns  less  abrupt  so  as  not  to  slow  down 
traffic.  Various  methods  for  negotiating  high  lifts 
were  also  discussed.  In  Germany,  reconstruction  of 
the  Minden  canal  bridge  on  the  Mitteland  Canal, 
linking  the  Ruhr  region  with  Berlin,  was  completed. 
This  7-ft-deep,  1,175-ft.  aqueduct  over  the  Weser 
River  was  destroyed  by  the  retreating  Germans.  In 
normal  times  this  bridge  carries  about  60,000  tons 
of  shipping  a  day. 

The  completion  this  year  of  the  Algiers  Lock 
south  of  New  Orleans  and  of  a  152-mile  stretch 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  gives  a 
protected  waterway  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
Curabelle,  Fla.,  to  the  Mexican  border.  This  Gulf- 
coast  waterway  makes  possible  inland  barge  traffic 
from  Brownsville  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on 
the  Mississippi,  Sioux  City  on  the  Missouri,  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  Ohio,  and  via  the  Illinois  River  to 
Chicago  and  Canadian  and  American  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes 

U.S.  coastal  waterways  were  begun  in  1873  with 
a  canal  from  Deep  Creek,  Va.,  to  Albemarle  and 
the  Chesapeake  canal.  Successive  Congressional  au- 
thorizations have  extended  this  waterway  until  it 
now  reaches  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  tip  of  Flor- 
ida, with  the  exception  of  a  short  stretch  along  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  A  proposed  canal  across  Florida 
would  link  this  system  with  the  Gulf-coast  system. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  Chain  of  Rocks  Canal 
near  St.  Louis  to  by-pass  a  dangerous  navigational 
hazard.  This  8-mile  canal  with  2  parallel  locks  { 1,- 
200  by  110  ft.  and  600  by  110  ft.)  will  be  com- 
pleted some  time  in  1951.  Work  on  the  $17  million 
development  of  the  Port  of  Memphis,  Term.,  will 
close  off  the  Tennessee  Chute,  and  turn  it  into  a 
harbor  with  rail-barge  terminals. 

On  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh,  two  43-year-old  locks 
are  being  replaced.  The  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Lock 
and  Dam  will  replace  two  more  old  locks  built  in 


1903.  Development  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
includes  navigational  work. 

The  Suez  Canal  was  to  be  deepened  by  20  in. 
to  accommodate  ships  of  36-ft.  draft.  The  convoy 
system  of  traffic  started  in  1948  was  working  well 
except  in  the  North  sector.  A  6-mile  by-pass  canal 
is  to  be  built  in  this  60-mile  stretch  which  has  no 
passing  facilities.  The  government  of  Rumania  an- 
nounced that  work  has  started  on  a  60-mile  canal 
to  link  the  Danube  River  east  of  Bucharest  with  the 
Black  Sea  at  Constanza.  — J.  W.  HAZEN 

WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.S.  W*oth«r  S«rvic«.  In  1949,  the 
Weather  Bureau  improved  in  various  ways  the 
service  it  renders  the  public.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  relay  reports  on  weather  conditions  at  air- 
ports where  there  is  no  Weather  Bureau  station  to 
the  nearest  Weather  Bureau  office  from  which  they 
can  be  given  wide  dissemination.  Also,  observations 
on  local  weather  conditions  are  forwarded  by  vol- 
unteer observers  to  the  nearest  Weather  Bureau  of- 
fice where  they  are  distributed  over  a  limited  area 
that  needs  this  weather  information. 

In  the  field  of  international  cooperation,  the  Bu- 
reau's work  in  training  meteorologists  from  Latin 
American  Republics,  and  its  collaboration  in  the 
world-wide  development  of  meteorological  services 
through  the  International  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion (IMO)  are  important  for  the  improvement  of 
United  States  meteorological  services  which  de- 
pend so  greatly  on  exchange  of  weather  informa- 
tion with  other  countries  The  system  of  weather 
stations  in  the  Far  North  was  enlarged  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Canadian  Meteorological  Service. 
Reports  from  these  stations  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  they  provide  information  on  atmos- 
pheric conditions  in  the  Arctic  which  may  lead  to 
cold  wa\es  and  snow  in  the  United  States. 

The  Weather  Bureau  was  active  in  many  scien- 
tific investigations  in  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies, public  and  private.  In  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  section  on  Research,  the  investigation 
into  smog  conditions  in  Donora,  Pa.,  was  of  great 
value.  This  project  was  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  a  project  of  the  Public  Health  Service  after 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  smog  of  October,  1948, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  20  residents  of  the 
area  and  the  illness  of  many  more.  Over  a  period 
of  several  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1949  measure- 
ments were  made  of  meteorological  elements  in  the 
layers  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  ground  during 
smog  and  non-smog  conditions  A  preliminary  re- 
port was  issued  covering  the  relationship  between 
weather  conditions  and  the  persistence  of  smog  in 
the  valley,  the  thickness  of  the  smog  layer,  and  the 
length  of  time  smog  may  be  expected  to  persist 
there. 

Research  in  micro-meteorology,  of  which  the 
study  at  Donora  is  an  example,  has  become  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  essential  in  the  modern 
world.  The  Weather  Bureau,  through  its  coopera- 
tion with  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  other  agencies,  makes  ap- 
plication of  the  information  gained  through  such 
research  to  the  problems  of  safeguarding  tne  pub- 
lic against  the  dangers  of  a  contaminated  atmos- 
phere. 

Rmorch.  The  first  phase  of  the  Thunderstorm 
Research  Project,  a  cooperative  undertaking  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  and  the  Weather  Bureau, 
which  was  begun  in  1945,  was  terminated  in  1949 
and  a  final  report,  The  Thunderstorm  issued,  The 
Thunderstorm  Project's  detailed  tabulation  of 
weather  conditions  in  thunderstorms,  made  from 
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all  available  measuring  devices  including  airplanes, 
radar,  and  balloon-borne  meteorological  instru- 
ments, is  expected  to  prove  helpful  to  military, 
commercial,  and  private  pilots  who  must  fly 
through  these  storms.  Nevertheless,  the  work  of  the 
Project  points  up  the  need  for  new  and  improved 
measuring  devices  before  much  further  progress 
can  be  made  in  identifying  the  factors  which  lead 
to  severe  turbulence  and  other  storm  conditions 
hazardous  to  aircraft.  At  the  end  of  1949,  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  other  agencies  were  consid- 
ering plans  for  future  research  into  perilous  weath- 
er conditions. 

The  possibility  of  the  artificial  production  of  rain 
has  been  of  exceeding  interest  to  both  laymen  and 
meteorologists  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
Cloud  Physics  Project,  a  cooperative  project  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  found  from 
experiments  concluded  in  1949  that  seeding  of 
clouds  with  solid  carbon  dioxide  (dry  ice)  and 
other  agents  did  not  produce  enough  rain  to  be  of 
economic  importance.  Evidence  obtained  from  this 
project  indicates  that  conditions  favorable  for  the 
artificial  production  of  rain  are  such  that  natural 
rain  is  already  falling  or  about  to  fall  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Although  the  practical  usefulness  of  cloud 
seeding  is  apparently  limited,  the  experiments  have 
produced  cloud  modifications  useful  to  scientists 
in  the  study  and  examination  of  precipitation  proc- 
esses. 

As  in  the  case  of  thunderstorm  research,  further 
advance  in  the  field  of  cloud  physics  depends  on 
the  development  of  suitable  measuring  instruments. 
The  Physical  Research  Division  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau has  developed  an  instrument  for  the  analysis 
of  freely  falling  raindrops  and  snowflakes  Meas- 
urements of  size,  temperature,  electrical  charge, 
and  rates  of  growth,  fall,  and  evaporation  can  DC 
made  by  an  electronic  method  on  mist-sized  par- 
tieles  as  well  as  large  raindrops 

Of  particular  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  theoretical  and  applied  meteorologists  is  the 
project  being  carried  on  at  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  This  project,  fi- 
nanced largely  by  the  Armed  Services,  is  an  ef- 
fort to  develop  mathematical  techniques  for  weath- 
er prediction  based  on  a  plan  that  would  use  the 
electronic  computer  for  computations  that  are,  with 
present  methods,  too  time-consuming  to  be  of  value 
in  forecasting.  Meteorologists  are  watching  this  re- 
search with  interest  for  results  so  far  have  been 
encouraging.  — F.  W.  REICHELDERFER 

WESTERN  EUROPEAN  UNION.  In  the  years  since  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  World  War  II  the  free 
nations  of  Europe,  faced  with  common  problems  of 
economic  reconstruction  and  resistance  against  So- 
viet aggression,  have  felt  the  need  of  closer  coop- 
eration in  economic,  military,  and  political  matters. 
The  question  of  European  union  has  been  widely 
discussed  in  parliaments  and  in  the  press,  and  by 
such  unofficial  international  bodies  as  the  European 
Moxcment,  the  European  Parliamentary  Union, 
and  the  Committee  for  International  Socialist  Con- 
ferences (Comisco). 

The  first  major  step  was  taken  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Benelux  countries,  which,  on  Mar. 
17,  1948,  signed  a  treaty  of  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  collaboration,  and  collective  self-defense. 
This  treaty,  commonly  called  the  Brussels  Pact,  in- 
cluded a  guarantee  of  mutual  military  aid  if  any  of 
the  participating  countries  were  attacked  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Brussels  Pact  also  provided  for  the  estab- 
lisnment  of  a  Consultative  Cmmcil  for  the  purpose 


of  consultation  on  economic,  military,  and  political 
questions. 

The  Brussels  Pact  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
other  international  arrangements  designed  to 
strengthen  the  European  democracies,  such  as  the 
European  Recovery  Program  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  (see  ORGANIZATION  FOR  EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC  COOPERATION;  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
TREATY ) . 

In  May  1948  the  European  Movement,  with 
which  Winston  Churchill  and  other  leading  states- 
men have  been  associated,  held  a  congress  at  The 
Hague.  The  Hague  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
advocating  the  convening  of  a  "European  Assem- 
bly chosen  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  participating 
nations  from  among  their  numbers  and  others."  In 
July,  Ceorges  Biduult,  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Brussels  Pact  Con- 
sultative Council  for  a  European  Assembly  and  an 
economic  union  of  Europe. 

Negotiations  on  the  Bidault  proposal  led  to  the 
signing  on  May  5,  1949,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  by  representatives  of  the  Brussels 
Pact  powers  and  Denmark,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  The  Statute  established  a  Council 
consisting  of  two  organs:  a  Committee  of  Ministers 
(i.e.,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  member  states) 
and  a  Consultative  Assembly  composed  of  members 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  member  govern- 
ments might  decide. 

The  aim  of  the  Council  is  "to  achieve  a  greater 
unity  among  its  members  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding and  realizing  the  ideals  and  principles 
which  are  their  common  heritage  and  facilitating 
their  economic  and  social  progress  "  This  aim  is  to 
be  pursued  through  discussion,  agreements,  and 
common  action  in  "economic,  social,  cultural,  scien- 
tific, legal  and  administrative  matters,  and  in  the 
maintenance  and  further  realization  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms."  Matters  re- 
lating to  national  defense  are  specifically  excluded 
from  the  Council's  competence,  and  the  Statute 
stipulates  that  participation  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  the  collaboration  of  the  member  states  with 
the  United  Nations  or  other  international  bodies. 

Membership  in  the  Council  is  open  to  any  Euro- 
pean state  willing  to  accept  the  principles  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  all  persons  within  its 
jurisdiction.  In  special  circumstances  a  state  may 
be  invited  to  become  an  associate  member,  witn 
representation  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  only. 
At  the  first  session  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Council 
(Aug.  8 — Sept.  9,  1949)  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Ice- 
land were  admitted.  Because  her  parliament  was 
not  then  in  session,  Iceland  was  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  first  session. 

The  101  seats  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  are 
distributed  as  follows:  18  members  each  for  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy;  8  for  Turkey:  6  each  for 
Belgium,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden;  4 
each  for  Denmark,  Ireland,  and  Norway;  and  3 
for  Luxembourg.  Some  of  the  delegations  at  the 
first  session  were  chosen  by  their  governments, 
while  others  were  elected  by  the  national  parlia- 
ments. The  political  composition  of  all  the  delega- 
tions reflected  the  relative  parliamentary  strength 
of  the  various  parties,  except  for  the  Communists, 
who  were  excluded. 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  considers,  either  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Consultative  Assembly 
or  on  its  own  initiative,  measures  intended  to  fur- 
ther the  aims  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  including 
the  conclusion  of  conventions  or  agreements  ana 
the  adoption  by  the  member  governments  of  com- 
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mon  policies  with  regard  to  specific  matters.  The 
Committee  may  also  make  recommendations  to  the 
member  governments.  It  is  the  organ  empowered 
to  admit  new  members  and  to  fix  their  representa- 
tion in  the  Assembly.  It  decides  all  matters  relating 
to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Council,  and  it 
determines  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  is  purely  deliberative  in  character. 
It  is  entitled  to  debate  matters  within  the  aim  of 
the  Statute  which  have  been  placed  on  its  agenda 
by  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  and  it 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  Committee.  All 
non-procedural  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  require 
a  two-thirds  majority.  The  Assembly  meets  once  a 
year  in  a  session  which  cannot  exceed  one  month 
except  by  agreement  between  the  Assembly  and 
the  Committee. 

At  its  first  session  the  Assembly  set  up  six  stand- 
ing committees:  (1)  General  Affairs,  (2)  Rules 
and  Privileges,  (3)  Economic  Affairs,  (4)  Legal 
and  Administrative  Affairs,  (5)  Social  Affairs,  and 
(6)  Scientific  and  Cultural  Affairs.  The  Assembly 
also  established  a  steering  committee  of  23  mem- 
bers to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees (which  continued  to  function  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Assembly),  to  prepare  the  agenda 
for  the  approval  of  the  Ministers,  and  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  requesting  extraordinary  sessions. 

The  Assembly  adopted  several  resolutions  recom- 
mending changes  in  the  Statute.  Among  the  sug- 
gested chances  were  the  following:  that  the  As- 
sembly be  allowed  to  determine  its  own  agenda, 
that  the  size  of  the  Assembly  be  doubled  to  facili- 
tate the  participation  of  delegates  of  the  smaller 
states  in  its  activities,  and  that  the  Assembly  have  a 
voice  in  the  admission  of  new  states  to  the  Council. 
The  question  of  admitting  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public was  deferred  until  the  next  session. 

The  economic  recommendations  of  the  Assembly 
covered  such  subjects  as  measures  for  establishing 
a  multilateral  system  of  payments,  coordination  of 
European  credit  machinery,  preliminary  steps  to- 
ward a  European  economic  union,  international 
control  of  cartels,  and  the  study  of  common  eco- 
nomic problems.  One  of  the  most  striking  proposals 
in  this  field  was  a  recommendation  that  the  Council 
appoint  a  delegation  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  and  other  governments  on  the  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers. 

The  Assembly  recommended  that  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  obtain  approval  of  a  proposed  Euro- 
pean Convention  for  Human  Rights.  The  observ- 
ance of  the  convention  would  be  assured  by  a 
European  Commission  for  Human  Rights  and  a 
European  Court  of  Justice  to  hear  human-rights 
cases.  The  Assembly  also  made  recommendations 
on  certain  cultural  and  social  matters. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that 
the  "aim  and  goal  of  the  Council  of  Europe  is  the 
creation  of  a  European  political  authority  with 
limited  functions  but  real  powers."  The  General 
Affairs  Committee  was  instructed  to  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  a  closer  union  and  to  report  by 
Apr.  30,  1950. 

In  November,  1949,  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
examined  the  recommendations  of  the  Assembly 
and  decided  that  it  was  too  early  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  Statute.  It  agreed  not  to  admit  any 
new  members  without  consulting  the  Assembly 
Steering  committee.  The  economic  and  cultural 
recommendations  of  the  Assembly  were  referred 
for  study  to  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  (OEEC)  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (Unesco),  respectively. 


See  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION; 
WESTERN  POWERS,  CONSULTATIVE  COUNCIL  OF. 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  British.  The  island  groups 
comprising  the  GILBERT  AND  ELLICE  ISLANDS,  the 
BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  TONGA,  NEW  HEBRIDES, 
and  PrrcAiRN  ISLAND.  They  are  under  the  adminis- 
tration and  jurisdiction  of  the  British  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  Western  Pacific. 

WESTERN    POWERS,    Consultative    Council    of.    The    5 

Western  Powers  signatory  to  the  Brussels  Treaty 
(Mar.  17,  1948 — see  BRUSSELS,  TREATY  OF)  agreed 
upon  the  formation  of  a  permanent  consultative 
council,  with  headquarters  in  London.  The  organi- 
zation thus  created  was  given  no  official  title;  it 
comprised  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  5  Powers. 

This  consultative  body  convened  in  1949  for  its 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  regular  sessions.  At 
its  fourth  regular  session,  January  27-28,  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  the  formation  of  a  European 
Council,  to  consist  of  a  committee  of  ministers 
meeting  in  private,  and  a  consultative  group  meet- 
ing in  public.  A  communiqu£  issued  at  this  session 
dealt  with  the  progress  of  plans  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe;  general  agreement  was  reported 
on  de  facto  recognition  for  the  State  of  Israel,  and 
the  Council  also  agreed  to  oppose  sanctions  against 
the  Netherlands  occasioned  Iby  the  situation  in  In- 
donesia. Statements  were  further  issued  concerning 
cooperation  among  the  5  countries  in  cultural  and 
social  matters. 

The  Consultative  Council  met  for  its  fifth  regu- 
lar session  on  March  14-15.  In  a  communiqu6  the 
Council  informed  of  discussion  on  matters  of  com- 
mon Western  European  military  preparation,  and 
of  progress  by  the  permanent  commission  for  the 
formation  of  a  Council  of  Europe.  Reports  on  social 
and  cultural  progress  since  the  last  meeting  were 
also  approved  by  the  Consultative  Council 

The  defense  ministers  of  the  Consultative  Coun- 
cil on  April  8  formulated  a  defense  plan  for  West- 
ern Europe,  after  having  received  assurance,  in  an 
exchange  of  notes  on  April  5-6,  of  military  aid  from 
the  United  States.  The  plan,  originally  drafted  by 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  British  Field  Marshal  Vis- 
count Montgomery,  was  accompanied  by  provisions 
for  combined  naval  and  air  maneuvers  during  June 
and  July,  the  first  such  operations  ever  conducted 
in  peacetime. 

The  Consultative  Council  held  its  sixth  regular 
session  on  Tune  17-18.  A  communique"  noting  the 
matters  of  discussion  included  the  German  situation 
and  its  political  aspects,  a  report  by  the  conference 
of  defense  ministers,  and  one  by  the  finance  and 
economic  committee.  The  Consultative  Council  also 
approved  the  Secretary  General's  report  on  social 
and  cultural  cooperation  among  the  signatory 
Powers. 

On  July  16  the  defense  ministers  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Council  announced  agreement  upon  a  unified 
5-Power  military  program,  including  provisions  for 
supplementary  armament  production  and  action  to- 
ward increasing  the  efficiency  of  existing  forces. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Social  Committee  was 
held  on  July  25-28  at  The  Hague.  In  addition  to 
recommending  that  the  5  Powers  ratify  90  inter- 
national labor  conventions  the  Committee  approved 
reports  on  questions  of  manpower  and  social  se- 
curity. 

At  the  seventh  session  of  the  Consultative  Coun- 
cil, November  7,  two  social  conventions  were 
adopted,  covering  matters  of  social  security  and 
medical  and  social  relief  for  nationals  of  the  5 
Powers.  The  Council  approved  the  report  of  the 
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Secretary  General  on  social  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion, and  also  discussed  the  military  progress  made 
in  implementation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  On 
November  23  military  considerations  were  again 
examined,  when  the  defense  committee  of  the 
Council  met  in  London.  Various  projects  were 
adopted  to  further  military  cooperation  among  the 
signatory  Powers  of  the  Brussels  Treaty. 

Structure.  The  organization  for  Western  European 
union  created  by  the  Brussels  Treaty  has  at  its 
head  the  Consultative  Council  of  Western  Powers, 
with  the  structure  of  the  organization  below  that 
level  as  follows: 

Parallel  in  authority  are  the  Defense  Ministers, 
the  Permanent  Commission,  and  the  Finance  Min- 
isters with  their  subsidiary  Financial  and  Economic 
Committee.  The  military  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  under 
the  Defense  Ministers,  and  are  parallel  in  authority 
to  the  Military  Supply  Board,  with  its  subsidiary 
Supply  Executive  Committee.  Under  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  the  Commander-in-Chief's  Committee,  with 
divisions  for  Land,  Sea,  and  Air;  also  under  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  the  Permanent  Military  Commit- 
tee, with  its  subsidiary  committees  for  Army,  Air, 
Navy,  Plans  and  Policy,  Joint  Intelligence,  and 
Joint  Logistics.  American  observers  met  with  the 
Plans  and  Policy  Committee  beginning  in  July, 
1948,  sending  full  reports  to  Washington.  Late  in 
1949  the  Military  Supply  Board  received  as  an  ob- 
server United  States  Ambassador  Lewis  W.  Doug- 
las. 

WESTERN  SAHARA.  Spanish  colonial  possessions  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  consisting  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Ifni  (area,  741  square  miles;  population, 
35,000  in  1944)  and  Spanish  Sahara  (area,  105,409 
sq.  mi  ;  population,  37,000  in  1944),  which  in- 
cludes the  2  zones  of  Rio  de  pro  and  Sekia  el  Ham- 
ra.  Chief  towns  are  Villa  Cisneros  and  Smara  in 
Spanish  Sahara  and  Sidi  Ifni  in  the  Territory  of 
Ifni  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  commission- 
er of  Morocco,  the  colony  has  a  politico-military 
local  government  in  Cabo  Juby. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  24,- 
282  sq.  mi.  Population:  (1949  estimate)  1,941,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  1,901,974.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Charleston  (capital),  67,914; 
Huntinjtfon,  78,836.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $136,121,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $133,223,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  12  and  adjourned  March  12.  The 
legislature  initiated  a  veterans'  bonus  and  alterna- 
tive tax  financing  proposals  for  the  voters  to  con- 
sider in  November,  1950;  increased  shares  of  high- 
way revenues  going  to  localities;  made  temporary 
gasoline  tax  rates  permanent;  reorganized  the  State 
health  agencies  and  expanded  the  State  tubercu- 
losis program;  authorized  $60  million  in  bonds  for 
secondary  and  primary  roads,  and  a  permanent- 
type  license  plate;  increased  unemployment  and 
workmen's  compensation  benefits;  approved  voting 
machines  and  periodic  check  of  permanent  registra- 
tion lists;  initiated  an  amendment  to  increase  legis- 
lators' pay;  and  authorized  important  interim  stud- 
ies of  governmental  organization  and  state-local  re- 
lations. State  school  aid  was  increased  for  equaliza- 
tion, school  construction  and  teacher  pensions. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Okey  L.  Patteson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  D.  Pitt  O'Brien; 
Attorney  General,  William  C.  Marland;  State 


Treasurer,  William  H.  Ansel;  State  Auditor,  Edgar 
B.  Sims. 

WHEAT.  The  1949  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States, 
as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  December,  1949,  amounted  to  1,146.463,000 
bushels,  compared  with  the  1948  crop  of  1,313,- 
534,000  bu.  and  the  10-year  average  ( 1948-47)  of 
991,950,000  bu.  Yields  of  the  chief  producing 
States  in  1949  (in  bu.)  were:  Kansas,  164,208,000; 
North  Dakota,  111,439,000;  Texas,  102,848,000; 
Oklahoma,  88,725.000;  Montana,  64,080,000;  Ohio, 
60,002,000;  Washington,  57,511,000;  Nebraska, 
54,408,000;  Colorado,  49,551,000;  Illinois,  49,379,- 
000;  Indiana,  39,532,000;  Idaho,  38,106,000;  Mis- 
souri, 35,028,000;  Michigan,  35,019,000;  South  Da- 
kota, 34,276,000. 

World  Production.  The  world  output  of  wheat  in 
1949  was  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  November,  1949,  at  6,185  million  bu., 
compared  with  6,385  million  in  1948.  The  yields 
of  the  principal  producing  areas  in  1949  (in  bu.) 
were:  North  America,  1,511  million;  Asia  1,480 
million;  Europe,  1,465  million;  U.S.S.R.  (Europe 
and  Asia),  1,100  million;  South  America,  275  mil- 
lion; Oceania,  195,600,000;  Africa,  156  million. 

The  country  of  greatest  production  in  1949  was 
the  United  States  ( 1,126,226,000  bu.),  followed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  (1,100  million  bu.),  China  (825  mil- 
lion bu.),  Canada  (367,406,000  bu.),  France  (285 
million  bu.),  Italy  (265  million  bu.).  India  (213, 
211,000  bu.),  and  Argentina  (210  million  bu.). 

WHEAT  COUNCIL,  International.  At  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Jan.  26,  1949,  an  International  Wheat  Confer- 
ence was  opened,  with  57  nations  participating.  A 
4-year  International  Wheat  Agreement  resulted,  in- 
volving 42  countries,  to  come  into  force  Aug.  1, 
1949,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  parliaments  con- 
cerned. The  4-year  agreement  set  a  price  range 
within  which  456,283,389  bushels  of  wheat  would 
be  transferred  annually  in  world  commerce.  The 
objective  of  the  agreement  was  the  assunng  of 
"supplies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries  and  mar- 
kets for  wheat  to  exporting  countries  at  equitable 
and  stable  prices." 

To  administer  the  agreement,  an  International 
Wheat  Council  was  formed,  consisting  of  all  the 
ratifying  nations.  The  5  principal  exporting  parties 
to  the  agreement — Australia,  Canada,  France,  the 
United  States  and  Uruguay — guaranteed  to  sell 
456,283,389  bushels  of  wheat  per  year  to  the  im- 
porting parties  at  prices  no  higher  than  the  maxi- 
mum provided  in  tne  agreement,  and  the  importing 
parties  pledged  to  buy  this  amount  from  the  export- 
ers at  prices  no  lower  than  the  stipulated  minimum. 

The  first  session  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council  convened  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  6, 
1949,  the  agreement  having  been  previously  rati- 
fied by  23  countries.  The  city  of  London  was 
picked  as  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Chairman,  1949  crop  year:  F.  Sheed  Anderson 
(Great  Britain). 

WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE,  Tho.  A  division  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  which  serves  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  performance  of  detailed  activities  inci- 
dent to  his  office.  The  officials  include  three  Secre- 
taries: Matthew  J.  Connelly,  Charles  G.  Ross,  Wil- 
liam D.  Hassett.  Assistant  to  the  President:  John  R. 
Steelman.  Special  Counsel:  Clark  M.  Clifford.  Ad- 
ministrative Assistants:  David  K.  Niles,  Charles  S. 
Murphy,  Donald  S.  Dawson,  David  H.  Stowe, 
George  M.  Elsey.  Administrative  Assistant  in  the 
President's  Office:  Rose  A.  Conway.  Social  Secre- 
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tary:  Reathel  M.  Odum.  Executive  Clerk:  William 
J.  Hopkins. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  four  British  colo- 
nies consisting  of  the  islands  of  Grenada  (133 
sq.  mi.),  St.  Vincent  (150  sq.  mi.),  St.  Lucia  (233 
sq.  mi.),  and  Dominica  (304  sq.  mi.).  Total  area, 
820  square  miles  Population  about  266,817.  Cap- 
ital, St.  George's  (on  Grenada),  5,774  inhabitants. 
More  than  75  percent  of  the  people  are  Negroes,  2 
percent  Europeans,  and  the  remainder  mulatto.  Ag- 
riculture is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Arrowroot,  nutmeg,  cocoa,  sugar,  cotton,  copra,  cit- 
rus fruits,  rum,  spices,  and  vegetables  are  the  main 
products.  Foreign  trade  (1947):  imports,  £2,928,- 
117;  exports  £1,694,361.  Finance  (1946):  reve- 
nue, £1,550,355;  expenditure  £1,392,217. 

Government.  Each  island  colony  retains  its  own 
institutions  of  government.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  one  governor,  the  colonies  have  no  common 
legislature,  Taw,  revenue,  or  tariffs,  but  do  unite 
for  certain  other  common  purposes.  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  Robert  D.  H.  Arundell 

WISCONSIN.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  56,- 
066  sq.  mi.  Population:  ( 1949  estimate)  3,355,000, 
compared  with  (1940  census)  3,137,587.  Chief 
cities  (1940  census):  Madison  (capital),  67,447; 
Milwaukee,  587,472.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $243,036,000,  total  ex- 
penditure, $222,687,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  12,  recessed  July  9,  reconvened 
September  12,  and  adjourned  the  following  day. 
Record  biennial  general  fund  appropriations  totaled 
$138  million,  exclusive  of  revolving  funds  for  high- 
ways, conservation,  and  education  totaling  $258 
million.  A  25  percent  surtax  on  individual  incomes 
was  approved;  cigarette  tax  increased  one  cent;  and 
tax  administering  agencies  reduced  to  two. 

The  legislature  also  increased  school  aid  and  re- 
vised its  distribution,  expanded  the  State  educa- 
tional and  welfare  building  programs,  and  provided 
pupil  transportation;  reorganized  the  welfare  de- 
partment and  expanded  the  mental  institutional 
facilities  and  staff;  adopted  a  reciprocal  support  of 
dependents  act;  enacted  a  $16  million  veterans' 
housing  program;  adopted  revised  highway  rules 
and  regulations;  expanded  the  pollution  control 
program,  raised  salaries  of  State  officials;  adopted 
a  revised  criminal  code;  amended  election  laws: 
and  authorized  interim  studies  of  highways  and 
governmental  reorganization. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Oscar  A.  Rennebohm; 
Lieut.  Governor,  George  M.  Smith;  Secretary  of 
State,  Fred  R.  Zimmerman;  Attorney  General, 
Thomas  E.  Fairchild;  State  Treasurer,  Warren  R. 
Smith;  State  Auditor,  J.  Jay  Keliher. 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU.  The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  established  by  Congress  in 
1920.  is  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  promot- 
ing tne  welfare  of  wage-earning  women,  improving 
their  working  conditions,  increasing  their  efficiency, 
and  advancing  their  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment.  From  8%  million  in  1920,  the  number 
of  women  workers  has  risen  to  over  18%  million  in 
November,  1949.  About  one-third  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  women  14  years  of  age  and  over  was  in 
the  labor  force  in  November,  1949,  and  they 
formed  30  percent  of  all  workers. 

In  fulfilling  its  Congressional  mandate  to  investi- 


gate and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  women  workers,  the  Bureau  continued 
this  year  to  assemble  and  correlate  economic  data 
relating  to  women  workers  issued  by  Government 
and  pri\  ate  research  agencies,  for  use  in  responding 
to  public  inquiry  and  in  developing  Bureau  studies. 
From  analysis  of  these  data,  the  Bureau  prepared 
reports  upon  request  of  State  agencies,  women's  or- 
ganizations, unions,  international  organizations,  and 
others.  The  Bureau  continued  to  conduct  its  own 
field  studies  on  urgent  problems  for  which  data  are 
not  available.  Research  on  occupational  opportuni- 
ties for  women  was  carried  on. 

Continuing  its  part  in  the  U.S.  Government's  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  with  other  countries,  the  Bu-» 
reau  again  gave  its  training  course  for  women  la- 
bor department  officials  of  other  countries.  This 
year  Cuba,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  India 
were  represented  in  the  group  of  women  officials 
coming  to  study  conditions  of  work  of  women  and 
methods  of  administering  women's  labor  laws  in  the 
United  States. 

Two  new  projects  were  included  in  the  Bureau's 
international  program  this  year.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  nine  National  wom- 
en's organizations,  the  Bureau  initiated  a  program 
to  bring  women  leaders  from  other  countries  to  the 
United  States  to  observe  activities  of  women's  or- 
ganizations here  which  are  concerned  with  advanc- 
ing the  status  of  women  and  promoting  their  gen- 
eral welfare.  Fixe  representatives  from  women's 
organizations  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  par- 
ticipated in  this  project.  A  second  special  program 
was  the  training  course  conducted  for  five  women 
industrial  social  workers  from  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, Chile  and  India. 

A  progress  report  on  the  status  of  women  in  the 
United  States  in  1947—49  was  prepared  for  use  of 
the  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  this  year.  Other  international  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  included  work  on  revision  of  la- 
bor conventions  being  considered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  and  participation  in  a 
program  for  State  acceptance  of  the  standards  re- 
lating to  women.  The  U.S.  Government's  replies  to 
an  extensive  United  Nations  questionnaire  on  the 
Legal  Status  and  Treatment  of  Women  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  completed  this  year  by  the  Bureau. 

Research.  Studies  published  in  1949  included  The 
Outlook  for  Women  in  Police  Work,  which  dis- 
cusses the  prewar  and  wartime  employment,  the 
postwar  situation  and  the  future  outlook  for  police- 
women. Also  published  was  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy on  women's  occupations,  issued  jointly  with 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

To  meet  a  long-felt  need  for  information  on  part- 
time  employment  opportunities  for  women,  the  Bu- 
reau recently  undertook  a  study  on  this  subject. 
While  the  Bureau  does  not  view  part-time  employ- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  full-time  employment,  part- 
time  work  represents  an  opportunity  for  thousands 
of  women  to  utilize  valuable  skills  and  training  and 
still  have  sufficient  time  left  to  carry  out  their 
homemaldng  and  family  responsibilities. 

Data  are  now  being  collected  through  interviews 
with  employers,  placement  agencies,  community 
agencies,  and  women  now  in  part-time  jobs,  in  10 
cities.  The  study  as  planned  will  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  number  and  type  of  part-time  jobs,  at 
various  levels,  available  to  women;  on  employer  at- 
titudes and  proposals  on  part-time  employment; 
and  on  characteristics  of  women  engaged  in  or 
seeking  this  type  of  work. 

A  study  on  women  in  high  level  positions  was 
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begun  this  year  to  reveal  to  what  extent  women 
have  been  able  to  maintain  advances  made  during 
the  war.  This  study  covers  a  sample  of  women  su- 
pervisors and  executives  in  three  industry  groups — 
department  stores,  finance  (banking  and  insurance), 
and  manufacturing,  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New 
York. 

Employment  outlook  studies  in  progress  in  1949 
include  a  series  on  the  outlook  for  women  in  social 
services  and  a  study  on  the  outlook  for  women  in 
dietetics  and  nutrition. 

Legislation.  Minimum  Wage.  Throughout  the  year, 
assistance  was  given  State  labor  departments  in 
adopting  or  amending  minimum-wage  laws  or  or- 
ders, on  draft  legislation,  wage-board  procedures, 
methods  of  presenting  evidence,  preparation  of 
wage  surveys,  and  reports.  A  bulletin  analyzing 
State  minimum-wage  orders  issued  or  revised  since 
1942  was  published  this  year,  and  a  number  of  re- 
leases and  articles  in  the  minimum- wage  field  were 
prepared,  as  well  as  digests  of  State  minimum-wage 
laws  and  orders.  Also  for  minimum-wage  purposes, 
the  Bureau  assisted  the  States  by  preparing  cost-of- 
hving  budgets,  by  de\  eloping  a  short-cut  method 
for  making  cost-of-living  surveys,  and  by  issuing 
the  report,  Working  Women's  Budgets  in  Twelve 
States. 

Equal  Pay.  During  1949,  three  States  (Connecti- 
cut, California,  Maine)  and  Alaska  adopted  equal- 
pay  laws,  making  the  total  number  of  States  and 
Territories  with  equal-pay  laws  now  thirteen.  The 
Bureau  continued  to  cive  technical  assistance  to 
State  labor  officials  ana  women's  organizations  on 
draft  legislation  in  States  seeking  to  introduce  or 
amend  equal-pay  laws.  A  pamphlet,  Movement  for 
Equal  Pay  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  was 
published  this  year 

CMI  and  Political  Statui  Women's .  organizations 
developing  educational  or  legislative  programs  to- 
ward achieving  full  civ  il  status  for  women  were  as- 
sisted throughout  the  year.  The  Bureau  gave  tech- 
nical assistance  to  women's  organizations  interested 
in  the  Women's  Status  Bill,  introduced  in  1949  into 
the  81st  Congress  This  bill  establishes  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Legal  Status  of  Women  to  investigate 
and  report  on  discriminations  based  on  sex  and  to 
recommend  legislation  to  assure  that  no  distinctions 
on  the  basis  of  sex  shall  be  made  except  such  as 
are  reasonably  justified  by  differences  in  physical 
structure  01  by  maternal  function.  In  1949,  three 
additional  states  ( Florida,  Massachusetts,  and  Wy- 
oming) admitted  women  to  jury  sen  ice 

Special  Services  and  Publications.  The  Bureau's 
monthly  newsletter,  Facts  on  Women  Workers,  was 
issued  regularly,  and  Spanish  translations  were 
made  for  use  of  South  American  countries.  Bureau 
staff  members  and  the  Bureau  Director  participated 
in  several  conferences  held  by  women  s  organiza- 
tions and  other  public  groups.  Throughout  the  year, 
articles,  news  releases,  charts,  leaflets,  and  display 
materials  were  prepared  on  women  in  the  labor 
force. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Norwegian 
Government,  the  Bureau  assisted  in  making  re- 
cordings by  three  American  women  workers,  de- 
scribing their  jobs  and  their  ways  of  life.  These 
were  later  broadcast  by  the  Norwegian  Government 
in  its  "Women-in-Industry"  series.  A  special  Fact 
Sheet,  Women  in  the  United  States— In  Jobs— Un- 
der Law — In  Organizations,  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Department  and  translated  by 
them  into  French  and  Arabic  for  distribution  in 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  UN  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. — FRIEDA  S.  MILLER 


WOOL.  World  wool  production  in  1949  was  estimat- 
ed at  3,780  million  lb.,  an  increase  of  10  million  Ib. 
over  the  1948  output,  according  to  the  regular  fall 
summary  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations, U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  The  estimate  was 
approximately  4  percent  below  the  1936-40  aver- 
age of  3,900  million  lb.  This  total  production  in- 
cluded both  apparel  and  carpet  wool  and  is  on  a 
grease  basis. 

Generally  favorable  weather  and  forage  condi- 
tions prevailed  during  the  past  year  in  nearly  all 
producing  areas,  except  Argentina  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  This,  together  with  a  strong  world 
demand  and  strengthening  of  prices,  caused  pro- 
duction of  wool  to  be  maintained  or  increased  in 
most  wool-producing  countries.  The  notable  excep- 
tion was  the  United  States  where  decreases  due 
largely  to  the  competition  of  other  farm  enterprises 
were  continuing. 

Producers  of  wool  in  all  major  producing  coun- 
tries, except  the  United  States,  made  an  effort  to 
maintain  production  somewhere  near  the  levels  at- 
tained during  the  war.  Consumption  was  in  excess 
of  production  since  the  war  resulting  in  high  prices 
on  the  world  market.  This  fact  caused  governments 
and  producer  groups  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in 
wool — an  important  commodity  in  international 
trade.  Production  reached  an  all  time  high  of  4,200 
million  lb.  in  1941,  then  gradually  decreased  to 
3,800  million  lb.  in  1945.  Production  increased  in 
1946,  but  fell  rather  sharply  in  1947  as  a  result  of 
unfavorable  weather  and  forage  conditions  in  most 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries.  Under  the 
impetus  of  high  prices  maintained  by  a  demand 
and  supply  position  favorable  to  producers  of  raw 
wool,  ano:  with  favorable  weather  conditions  in 
most  areas,  output  increased  during  the  years  1948 
and  1949. 

The  output  of  merino  wool  increased  proportion- 
ately more  than  the  increase  in  the  world  clip,  even 
though  it  was  still  below  its  prewar  level.  The  out- 
put of  crossbred  wool,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tend- 
ed to  decline  except  in  the  current  season,  though 
it  has  for  some  years  been  higher  than  the  prewar 
average.  Prices  of  merino  relativ  e  to  crossbred  have 
favored  a  greatei  output.  The  production  of  carpet 
wool  has  shown  a  small  but  consistent  increase  for 
the  past  3  seasons  but  its  relation  to  the  total  and  to 
apparel  wool  production  has  not  changed  apprecia- 
bly. 

Production  of  wool  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  1949  continued  the  downward  trend  of 
the  past  several  years.  This  decline  from  1942  of 
about  200  million  lb.  reflected  a  sharp  curtailment 
in  sheep  numbers,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  lagging  re- 
turns for  wool  as  compared  with  cattle  raising  and 
cash  grains.  Furthermore,  returns  for  fat  lambs  for 
slaughter  were  more  favorable  than  returns  from 
wool,  thereby  increasing  slaughter  and  discourag- 
ing flock  replacements. 

Production  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  grad- 
ually increasing  and  in  1949  was  approximately  87 
percent  of  prewar.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  grad- 
ual rehabilitation  of  flocks. 

Argentine  production  of  wool  was  below  the  pre- 
war average.  Sheep  numbers  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces have  not  fully  recovered  from  the  severe 
drought  of  1947  while  high  costs  and  shortage  of 
labor  contributed  to  the  decline  in  Buenos  Aires 
Province.  There  is  a  trend  toward  smaller  produc- 
tion of  merino  and  coarse  carpet  wool  and  a  cor- 
responding percentage  increase  in  fine  crossbreds. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Australia  were  107,500,000 
head  on  March  31,  1949.  Pastoral  conditions  were 
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reported  to  have  been  excellent  in  1949  resulting  in 
a  large  clip  of  good  quality. 

The  5  principal  wool  producing  countries,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Argen- 
tina, and  Uruguay  continued  to  produce  a  greater 
percentage  of  world  supply  and  for  1949  their 
share  of  the  world  production  was  substantially 
above  the  level  of  that  of  each  of  the  years  from 
1936  to  1940. 

The  1949  world  wool  production  was  indicated 
at  3,844  million  Ib.  (according  to  Records  and  Sta- 
tistics, Dec.  3,  1949)  compared  to  3,758  million  Ib. 
for  the  1948  season.  The  1949  wool  yields  of  the 
chief  producing  countries  (in  million  Ib. — greasy 
basis)  were:  Australia  1,080,  Argentina  500,  New 
Zealand  365,  Soviet  Union  280,  United  States  275, 
Southern  Africa  220,  Uniguay  150,  Spain  80,  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  75,  Turkey  73,  Brazil  43,  France  37, 
Italy  35,  and  Rumania  32. 

WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  (WCC)  (in  Atsociation 
with  the  International  Missionary  Council  (IMC)  1949). 
The  WCC  is  an  official  voluntary  fellowship  of  155 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  denominations  in  44  coun- 
tries; cooperating  with  the  IMC  in  20  more.  World- 
wide, interdenominational,  international  and  inter- 
racial, i.e.,  ecumenical,  it  develops  mutual  under- 
standing and  practical  cooperation  toward  world 
Christian  community.  Stated  meetings  supervise  its 
work:  the  Assembly  every  five  years,  its  Central 
Committee  (CC)  every  year,  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee (EC)  every  six  months.  Headquarters  are 
in  Geneva  and  New  York  with  a  departmental  office 
in  London.  Ten  departments  and  commissions  op- 
erate throughout  the  world. 

The  WCC  has  no  geographical  "sections"  but 
maintains  working  relationships  with  interchurch 
agencies — local,  state,  national  and  regional.  The 
WCC's  Conference  of  USA  Member  Churches 
(COUSAMC),  (which  held  its  inaugural  meeting 
in  Evanston,  111.,  in  March),  works  closely  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  (FCC)  and  the  For- 
eign Missions  Conference  (FMC),  notably  in  tri- 
partite sponsorship  of  Church  World  Service  (CWS) 
which  in  turn  channels  relief  through  CWS,  IMC, 
and  national  councils  abroad.  In  1949,  CWS  sup- 
plied: $7  million  material  aid  to  50  lands;  resettle- 
ment for  8,000  D.P.'s  in  the  U.S.A.;  administrative 
support  for  WCC  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to 
Refugees;  12  youth  workers  in  Europe;  medical 
care  for  1,500  church  leaders;  scholarship  aid  for 
726  special  students;  co-sponsorship  of  CARE  and 
CROP. 

During  1949  WCC  official  meetings  took  place 
in  Geneva;  Evanston,  HI.;  Oxford  and  Chichester, 
England;  Pawling,  N.Y.;  Oslo,  Norway;  New  York 
and  Bangkok. 

1.  Geneva,  February,  EC:  Planned  administration, 
staff  work,  inaugurated  Commissions  on  Work  of 
Women. 

2.  Evanston,  March,  American  Members  of  the  CC 
and  COUSAMC  inaugurated  program  advance  for 
interpretation  and  support  also  important  studies 
(see  Pawling  agenda  below). 

3.  Oxford,  July,  WCC  Study  Workshop  on  urgent 
problems;  Joint  Committee  with  IMC  on  combat- 
ting communism  and  totalitarianism;   IMC- WCC 
Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Af- 
fairs (CCIA)  reviewed  service  to  churches  in  71 
lands  linking  them  with  UN  agencies,  developing 
consensus  on  human  rights,  treatment  of  refugees, 
Palestinian  and  African  race  problems.  The  year 
saw  progress  in  agreed  defense  of  religious  liberty 
and  founding  of  several  new  national  commissions 
on  international  affairs;  also  in  working  techniques 


of  two-way  communications  between  the  churches 
and  the  UN. 

4.  Chichester,  July,  Meeting  of  EC  planning  ad- 
ministration followed  by  Central  Committee  deal- 
ing with  churches  in  I.  strong  confrontation  of  all 
totalitarianism  and  particularly  of  communism;  II. 
formulation  of  international  law  on  Christian  pre- 
suppositions; III.  evangelism  in  mass  society;  IV. 
common  principles  of  application  of  Biblical  teach- 
ing to  contemporary  problems;  V.  delineation  of  a 
"responsible  society";  VI.  the  Christian  meaning  of 
work;  VII.  European  unity;  VIII.  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations  in  achievement  of  human  rights 
and  religious  freedom;  IX.  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination; X.  defense  of  non-self  governing  peo- 
ples' rights;  XL  and  the  counteracting  of  abuses  by 
dominant  religious  groups  through  enforced  reli- 
gious conformity;  XII.  inter-churcn  aid  and  service 
to  refugees;  XIII.  youth  work.  Highlights  of  youth 
work  included  work  camps  with  over  800  youth 
leaders  from  25  countries.  14  were  held  in  England, 
Continental  Europe  and  Japan.  Youth  participation 
with  senior  groups  continued  and  was  authorized 
by  CC  for  future  meetings  of  the  CC. 

Reports  from  WCC  Ecumenical  Institute  at 
Chateau  Bossey,  Switzerland,  summarized  these  ac- 
tivities: lay  training  work  with  special  courses  on: 
the  family,  lay  movements,  foundations  of  inter- 
national law,  cooperation  between  scientists  and 
theologians,  challenges  of  modern  anthropology,  art 
in  spiritual  living,  social  services  and  public  wel- 
fare, unity  in  parish  relationships,  Biblical  analysis 
of  current  issues.  Its  students  enrolled  from  many 
lands  and  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  Protes- 
tant and  Orthodox  thought  shared  in  the  instruction 
given. 

At  Chichester,  following  the  CC,  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  continued  explorations  of  o.  the 
nature  of  the  Church,  b.  ways  of  worship,  c.  inter- 
communion, d.  non-theological  factors  blocking  un- 
ion, also  heard  summary  of  mergers  of  70  denomi- 
nations in  30  years  demonstrating  practical  effect  of 
the  movement. 

5.  Pawling,  N.Y.,  November,  National  study  work- 
shop on  referred  problems  including  Biblical  doc- 
trine of  justice,  human  society,  work  and  vocation; 

6.  Oslo,  October,  Special  CCIA  consultation  on  its 
program  (outlined  above),  7.  New  York,  December, 
Meeting  of  the  EC  of  U  S.A.  Member  Churches 
and  American  Friends  of  the  WCC,  Inc.  Surveys 
and  reports  to  constituency,  8.  Bangkok,  December, 
East  Asia  Conference  of  WCC  and  IMC  member 
churches  in  15  lands  of  the  East  ( Chinese  delegates 
denied  visas).  Developed  contact  within  ana  co- 
operation among  East  Asian  churches  in  a  new 
Asian  context,  particularly  in  confrontation  of  com- 
munism; investigated  present  state  of  religious  lib- 
erty and  planned  for  aggressive  evangelism  in  Asia. 
Youth  Department  leaders  and  delegates  represent- 
ing ten  countries  participated  and  conferred  on 
ways  of  enlarging  contacts  and  improving  program 
to  meet  dynamic  changes  in  the  once  static  East. 

— HENHY  SMITH  LEIPER 

WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  (WFTU).  An  in- 
ternational trade  union  organization  which  by  the 
end  of  1949  had  an  estimated  60-70  million  mem- 
bers. Organized  in  October,  1945,  chiefly  by  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  trade  unions  and  the  American 
CIO,  it  suffered  the  loss  of  most  of  its  Western  af- 
filiates in  a  schism  ( January,  1949 )  over  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  It  was  estimated  in  1949  that  80  percent 
of  WFTU  membership  was  in  Russian  and  Russian 
dominated  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  impor- 
tant Western  European  memberships  lying  in  Italy 
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and  France.  China  provided  the  most  significant 
Far  Eastern  membership  in  1949;  WFTU  influence 
increased  in  Burma,  Malaya.  Korea,  and  Japan. 
Secretary  General:  Louis  Saillant.  See  ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION;  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFEDERATION  or  FREE  TRADE  UNIONS. 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  (WHO).  Combining 
the  functions  of  former  organizations  in  the  field  of 
international  cooperation  on  health  matters,  WHO 
is  the  first  world-wide  body  of  its  kind  in  history. 
WHO  is  one  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  based  on  the  recognition  that 
health,  whether  for  whole  nations  or  for  the  indi- 
viduals comprising  them,  is  no  longer  possible  with- 
out teamwork  between  governments  and  peoples  on 
a  scale  far  greater  than  ever  before,  even  until  rel- 
atively recently. 

WHO  acts  on  the  knowledge  that  mere  defensive 
measures  against  the  international  spread  of  diseas- 
es are  not  sufficient  but  must  be  increasingly  sup- 
plemented today  by  aggressive  action  to  eradicate 
as  many  as  possible  of  these  diseases.  Furthermore, 
WHO  explicitly  recognizes  that  in  the  collective  ef- 
fort of  the  nations  to  improve  health  conditions  ev- 
erywhere, health  must  be  looked  upon  in  its  broad- 
est and  most  positive  sense  and  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  as  "a  state  of  complete  physical,  mental 
and  social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of 
disease  or  infirmity." 

Origins.  The  WHO  Constitution,  drafted  in  the 
spring  of  1946  at  Pans,  was  approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Health  Conference  convened  by  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  New  York,  June  19 
— July  22,  1946.  In  order  to  cany  on  certain  urgent 
functions  which  previously  had  been  the  responsi- 
bility of  agencies  such  as  the  League  of  Nations 
Health  Organization  and  UNRRA's  Health  Divi- 
sion, a  WHO  Interim  Commission  was  established 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  1946  New  York  Health 
Conference. 

The  Interim  Commission,  which  consisted  of  18 
persons  designated  by  the  same  number  of  states, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Andrija  Stampar  of 
Yugoslavia,  achieved  its  most  dramatic  success  in 
1947  in  helping  the  Government  of  Egypt  to  bring 
a  large-scale  cholera  epidemic  to  a  complete  stand- 
still within  6  weeks.  Much  other  less  sensational, 
but  no  less  important,  work  was  done  during  the 
life  of  this  preparatory  body  through  the  establish- 
ment of  expert  committees  in  a  number  of  fields  to 
advise  the  organization  on  technical  questions,  and 
through  the  continuation  of  a  field  services  pro- 
gramme taken  over  from  UNRRA  in  14  countries 
of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia. 

In  the  arrangements  made  at  the  International 
Health  Conference  it  had  been  specified  that  the 
WHO  Constitution  would  come  into  effect  as  soon 
as  26  members  of  the  United  Nations  ratified  their 
signatures.  This  number  was  attained  on  April  7, 
1948,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  First  World 
Health  Assembly  to  be  convened  and  for  WHO  to 
be  established  as  a  permanent  agency.  Later,  the 
Health  Assembly  decided  that  April  7th  should  be 
observed  as  "World  Health  Day"  each  year  by 
countries  throughout  the  world.  The  purpose  of  this 
observance  is  to  stress  the  almost  limitless  possibil- 
ities for  health  improvement  and  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  everywhere  on  behalf  of  efforts 
being  made  locally,  nationally,  and  internationally 
towards  the  realization  of  such  possibilities. 

The  First  World  Health  Assembly  met  in  Geneva 


the  delegates  reached  agreement  on  a  number  of 
organizational  questions  and  problems  of  regional 
arrangements.  They  also  decided  that  the  perma- 
nent WHO  should  be  established  as  of  Sept.  1, 
1948,  and  that  the  Second  World  Health  Assembly 
should  be  held  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Italy. 

Purpo»«  and  scope.  The  objective  of  WHO,  as  stat- 
ed in  its  Constitutor  is  "the  attainment  by  all 
peoples  of  the  highest  possible  level  of  health."  Its 
functions  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  to 
coordinate  international  health  work,  including  that 
of  inter-governmental  and  governmental  agencies 
and  of  private  groups;  (2)  to  propose  and  admin- 
ister international  regulations  on  health  matters, 
and  to  work  for  epidemic  control;  (3)  to  provide 
technical  services,  including  the  reporting  of  epi- 
demics and  vital  statistics,  the  unification  of  medi- 
cal terminology,  the  establishment  of  standards  for 
biological  and  pharmaceutical  products  etc.;  (4)  to 
assist  governments  in  strengthening  their  health 
services  and  to  give  health  assistance  to  special 
groups  ( e.g.  the  peoples  of  trust  territories ) ;  ( 5 )  to 
Foster  mental  health  activities;  to  promote  nutrition, 
maternal  and  child  health,  environmental  hygiene, 
health  education  of  the  public  etc.;  to  promote  im- 
provement in  standards  of  professional  training, 
and  the  development  of  informed  public  opinion: 
( 6 )  to  conduct  or  coordinate  research  in  the  field  or 
health. 

Members.  Membership  in  WHO  is  open  to  all 
countnes.  There  were  68  member  countries  of 
WHO  as  of  Dec.  31,  1949,  including  members  of 
the  United  Nations  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
countnes.  The  members  of  WHO  at  this  time  were: 
Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelo- 
russian SSR,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Costa 
Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Fin- 
land, France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Iraq,  Israel, 
Italy,  Jordan  (The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of),  Leb- 
anon, Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Monaco, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Par- 
aguay, Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Ruma- 
nia, Saudi  Arabia,  South  Korea,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  SSR, 
USSR,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

Officer*  and  Headquarters.  Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  of 
Canada,  was  appointed  by  the  Health  Assembly 
as  WHO's  first  Director  General.  The  first  Chair- 
man of  the  WHO  Executive  Board  was  Sir  Aly  T. 
Shousha,  Pasha  (Egypt);  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
middle  of  1949  by  Sir  Arcot  L.  Mudahar  (India), 
whose  terms  of  office  expires  in  1950.  The  technical 
and  administrative  staff  of  the  Secretariat,  which  is 
the  body  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  Organization,  are  appointed  by  the  Director 
General.  They  have  the  status  of  international  civil 
servants.  They  may  not  receive  instructions  from 
their  own  or  any  other  single  country  or  group  of 
countries,  but  are  required  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  health  of  all  peoples  according  to  the  decisions 
of  the  World  Health  Assembly  and  the  Executive 
Board.  WHO  Headquarters  is  in  the  Palais  des  Na- 
tions, Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Regional  Arrangements.  Three  WHO  Regional  Or- 
ganizations were  functioning  by  the  end  of  1949; 
regions  not  covered  by  them  are  being  served  by 
temporary  Special  Offices.  Regional  Offices  already 
established  were  those  for  South  East  Asia,  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the  Americas  (Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau),  respective  headquar- 
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ters  being  New  Delhi,  Alexandria,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Events,  1949.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact 
in  WHO's  first  full  year  of  work  (1949)  was  that 
requests  from  governments  for  the  various  types  of 
services  which  were  offered  far  exceeded  the  ability 
of  the  Organization  to  fulfil  them.  The  First  World 
Health  Assembly,  in  1948,  agreed  upon  a  budget  of 
$5,000,000  for  WHO's  first  year.  A  year  later,  at 
Rome,  the  Second  World  Health  Assembly  raised 
the  amount  to  $7,500,000.  However,  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  WHO's  budget,  which  is  made 
up  of  contributions  from  Member  States  according 
to  a  set  scale,  could  usefully  be  several  times  larger 
than  it  is. 

With  the  resources  which  were  available,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  projects  cot  under  way  or  were 
continued  on  the  basis  of  work  begun  by  me  WHO 
Interim  Commission  or  by  earlier  international  bod- 
ies. The  substantive  work  of  the  Organization, 
broadly  speaking,  comprises  two  different  kinds  of 
services :  ( 1 )  technical  and  ( 2 )  advisory  and  dem- 
onstration. The  former  are  carried  out  primarily 
from  Headquarters,  while  the  latter  represent  the 
"field  acthities"  of  WHO  and  are  largely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  various  Regional  Offices. 

Both  types  of  services  rely,  in  both  the  planning 
and  the  operational  phase,  on  international  expert 
committees  which  are  convened  at  intervals  in  or- 
der to  make  sure  in  each  specific  field  that  pro- 
grams are  based  on  the  latest  scientific  information 
A  considerable  number  of  these  expert  committees 
met,  some  for  the  first  time,  during  1949. 

During  1949  important  developments  in  the  cat- 
egory of  technical  services  included: 
The  completion  of  work  on  the  first  edition  of  an 
International  Pharmacopoeia,  containing  a  set  of 
formulae  for  making  up  medicines  of  uniform 
strength  everywhere. 

The  inauguraton,  from   Geneva,  of  regular  daily 
shortwave  broadcasts  in  clear  morse  on  the  oc- 
currence and  spread  of  the  so-called  "pestilen- 
tial" diseases,  and  on  quarantine  measures  im- 
posed or  withdrawn  in  sea  and  airports  through- 
out the  world.  A  similar  service,  covering  only 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  had  already  been  in 
existence  for  a  number  of  years  through  arrange- 
ments at  Singapore,  Washington  and  Alexandria. 
The  establishment  of  a  Tuberculosis  Research  Cen- 
tre at  Copenhagen  to  assess  and   evaluate  the 
mass  of  important  data  being  collected  in  the 
course  of  the  UNICEF-WHO-  Danish  Red  Cross 
"International  Tuberculosis  Campaign." 
In  the  field  of  advisory  and  demonstration  serv- 
ices WHO's  efforts  during  1949  were  directed,  as 
will   continue   to   be   the   case,    toward   applying 
knowledge   and   techniques   developed  in   certain 
parts  of  the  world  to  other  areas  which  are  faced 
by  the  same  or  similar  problems.  The  kinds  of  proj- 
ects currently  in  progress  along  these  lines,  on  re- 
quest by  governments,  are  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

In  India,  Pakistan,  Siam,  and  Iran  long-term  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  malaria  were  startea  by 
teams  of  experts  who  are  demonstrating,  in  par- 
ticular, the  uses  of  DDT  residual  spraying.  These 
teams,  which  may  remain  for  as  long  as  two 
years  in  some  countries,  have  as  one  of  their 
most  important  objectives  the  training  of  local 
personnel  to  continue  the  job  that  WHO  helps 
to  begin. 

In  India  the  first  international  VD-control  demon- 
stration team  began  work,  using  the  new  rapid 
treatment  methods  whch  have  oeen  developed 
since  the  advent  of  penicillin.  Other  work  in  ve- 


nereal-disease   control    included    measures    to 
strengthen  the  5-nation  network  of  treatment  fa- 
cilities for  Rhine  River  boatmen. 
Studies  and  recommendations  on  facilities  for  deal- 
ing with  tuberculosis  were  made  by  WHO  Ex- 
pert Consultants  in  a  number  of  Latin  American 
countries  and   in   10   countries   of  the   Eastern 
Mediterranean.  This  was  in  addition  to  WHO's 
role  of  technical  supervision  in  the  vast  mass-vac- 
cination campaign  with  BCG  (Bacillus  Calmet- 
te-Guerin )  being  carried  out  by  the  UN  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  and  the  Dan- 
ish Red  Cross  with  its  Scandinavian  associates. 
Other  similar  services  to  governments  were  ren- 
dered in  such  fields  as  maternal  and  child  health, 
environmental  sanitation,  and  nutrition.  Work  was 
also  begun  in  the  highly  important  new  field  of 
mental  health.  In  cooperation  with  several  other 
agencies  emergency  aid  was  given  to  the  refugees 
from  the  fighting  in  Palestine.  Ecuador  was  assisted 
in  meeting  the  health  problems  it  faced  as  a  result 
of  the  eartn quake  winch  occurred  there.  Afganistan 
was  helped  when  an  epidemic  of  louse-borne  ty- 
phus broke  out,  and  "iron  lungs"  were  sent  to  India 
to  aid  in  dealing  with  poliomyelitis. 

The  number  of  fellowships  granted  by  WHO  to 
individuals  for  study  and  research  outside  their 
own  countries  increased  during  1949  to  more  than 
600.  Assistance  was  given  to  a  large  number  of 
training  institutions  for  physicians  and  auxiliary 
personnel  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  effective- 
ness; and  steps  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  scien- 
tific information  included  collaboration  with 
Unesco  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Coun- 
cil for  the  Coordination  of  Medical  Science  Con- 
gresses. — BROCK  CHISHOLM 

WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION.  See  IN- 
TERNATIONAL METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION, 
THL. 

WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION,  The.  An  organization, 
founded  by  Edwin  Ginn,  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  international  relations  in  clear 
and  undistorted  form.  This  function  is  performed 
through  the  publication  of  an  annual  series  of  Doc- 
uments on  American  Foreign  Relations  and  through 
two  quarterly  periodicals,  International  Organiza- 
tion and  Documents  of  International  Organization: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  In  addition  the  Founda- 
tion publishes  occasional  studies  on  international 
relations,  which  have  been  extensively  used  by 
teachers,  specialists,  and  government  officials; 
maintains  a  documents  library,  and  carries  on  a 
modest  program  of  community  education  in  the 
New  England  area  through  a  number  of  voluntary 
organizations.  President  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Har- 
vey H.  Bundy;  Director,  Raymond  Dennett.  Of- 
fices: 40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

WORLD  RECORD  CATCHES  OF  GAME  FISH.  During 
1949,  the  world  all-tackle  records,  caught  with  roa 
and  reel  in  salt  water,  were  set  by  H.  K.  Goodstone 
of  Islamorada,  Fla.,  who  caught  a  67  Ib.  Barracuda; 
R.  Lindquist  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  who  caught  an 
Arctic  Bonita  of  31  Ib.  8  oz.;  A.  Wichfield  of  Bi- 
mini,  Bahamas,  who  caught  a  Blue  MarHn  weigh- 
ing 742  Ib.;  and  C.  W.  Hubbard  of  Fort  Pierce, 
Fla..  who  caught  a  Spotted  Weakfish  weighing 
15  Ib.  3  oz. 

World  records  for  fish  caught  with  rod  and  reel 
in  fresh  water,  were:  Roy  A.  Groves  of  James  River 
S.D.,  caught  a  Blue  Catfish  weighing  94  Ib.  8  oz., 
and  also  made  another  record  in  1949  by  catching 
a  Channel  Catfish,  weighing  55  Ibs.  Gal  Johnson  of 
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Hayward,  Wise.,  caught  a  Muskellungc  weighing 
67  Ib.  8  oz. 

The  1949  National  champions  for  fly  und  bait 
casting  were,  for  men:  Charles  Schall,  St.  Louis, 
(all-around);  Jack  Moore,  Indianapolis,  (all-dis- 
tance); Marvin  Allen,  Chicago,  (all-accuracy): 
Jack  Moore,  Indianapolis,  (distance  baits);  Earl 
Osten,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  (distance  flies);  Marvin 
Allen,  Chicago,  (accuracy  baits);  Lee  Slaughter, 
Jr.,  Dallas,  (accuracy  flies).  For  women:  Dot 
Vogel,  Paterson,  N.J.,  (all-accuracy);  Jean  Salvato, 
Paterson,  N.J.,  (accuracy  baits);  Dot  Vogel,  (ac- 
curacy flies).  For  juniors:  Tom  Krause,  Detroit, 
(all-accuracy);  Fred  Sexaure,  St.  Louis,  (accuracy 
baits);  and  Sandy  Greenblat,  San  Francisco,  (ac- 
curacy flies). 

New  Method  of  Scoring.  On  June  1,  1949,  the  In- 
ternational Game  Fish  Association  announced  that 
world  records  for  marine  game  fish  would  be  scored 
according  to  the  breaking  strain  of  the  actual  line 
used  in  making  the  catch  Formerly,  record  catches 
were  classed  by  the  number  of  "threads"  compos- 
ing the  line  with  subdivisions  The  new  method  of 
scoring  establishes  classes  by  line  wet  tensile 
strength  in  Ib.  as  follows:  12,  20,  30,  50,  80,  130 
and  180  Applications  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
10-yard  line  samples. 

WRESTLING.  Scoring  five  points  more  than  its  closest 
rival,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  won  the  national 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  championship  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  The  victors  registered  37  points  to 
beat  Cornell  College  of  Vernon,  Iowa,  for  the  lau- 
rels. 1  Iowe\  er,  the  Iowa  Teachers  had  to  be  content 
with  second  place  in  the  National  Collegiate.  A  A. 
title  tests  at  Fort  Collins,  Col  ,  as  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  took  the  title  for  the  sixteenth  time  in  19 
years.  The  Aggies  scored  32  points  as  against  27 
for  the  Iowa  Teachers. 

Individual  champions  follow. 

NATIONAL  A.A  U.  115  Ib.  class:  Arnold  Plaza, 
Purdue;  121:  John  Harrison,  Iowa  Teachers;  128: 
Russell  Bush,  Iowa  Teachers;  135.  Lowell  Lange, 
Cornell  College;  145:  Keith  Young,  Iowa  Teachers; 
155.  Bill  Nelson,  Iowa  Teachers;  165:  Bill  Smith, 
Iowa  Teachers;  175.  Shufard  Swift,  Navy,  191: 
Verne  Gagnc,  Minnesota;  Unlimited:  Robert  Mal- 
degan,  Michigan  State 

NATIONAL  C.A.A  121  Ib  class.  Arnold  Plaza; 
128:  Charles  Hctrick,  Oklahoma  Aggies;  136:  Low- 
ell Lange;  145:  Keith  Young;  155:  Bill  Nelson;  165: 
Bill  Smith,  Iowa  Teachers;  175.  James  Gregson, 
Oklahoma  Aggies;  Heavyweight:  Verne  Cagne. 

Syracuse  University  won  the  championship  of  the 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Wrestling  Association  for 
the  first  time  since  joining  the  organization  in  1925 
and  Nebraska  was  crowned  king  of  the  Big  Seven 
Conference.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

WYOMING.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  97,914  sq.  mi. 
Population:  (1949  estimate)  284,000,  compared 
with  (1940  census)  250,742.  Chief  city  (1940  cen- 
sus): Cheyenne  (capital),  22,474.  See  EDUCATION, 
MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1947, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  $24,636,000;  total  ex- 
penditure, $23,440,000. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1949  legislative  session 
convened  January  11  and  adjourned  February  19. 
Record  appropriations  were  made  but  no  new  taxes 
enacted.  Tax  administering  agencies  were  reduced 
from  5  to  4;  increased  funds  for  construction  and 
repair  of  State  institutions  were  set  aside:  work- 
men's compensation  provisions  were  liberalized;  a 


new  formula  for  highway  truck  lengths  and  weights 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  traffic 
act;  and  interstate  water  compacts  were  introduced 
and  adopted.  A  general  interim  legislative  research 
committee,  created  in  1947,  was  continued  to  make 
needed  studies;  and  it  was  directed  to  study  the 
licensing  and  operation  of  hospitals  throughout  the 
State. 

Officers,  1949.  Governor,  Arthur  G.  Crane,  suc- 
ceeded to  office  when  Lester  C.  Hunt  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate;  Lieut.  Governor,  None;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  A  G  Crane,  Attorney  General,  Nor- 
man B.  Gray,  State  Auditor,  Everett  T.  Copen- 
haver,  State  Treasurer,  C.  J.  Rogers;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Edna  B.  Stolt. 

YACHTING.  An  indication  of  yachting's  steady 
growth  was  the  record  entry  of  40  that  competed 
for  the  World  Star  Class  title  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
August  when  Harry  Nye,  Jr.,  sailing  Gale,  won  the 
honors.  Nye  succeeded  his  fellow  Chicagoan,  Lock- 
wood  Piric,  as  champion.  American  skippers  scored 
a  near  swe-ep  of  Star  competition  during  1949. 
Pirie  and  his  Twin  Star  retained  both  the  Bacardi 
and  Cuba  cups  at  Havana  and  Pat  O'Gonnan  of 
the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  won  the  Walker  Cup 
series  with  his  Wahini. 

Representatives  of  the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club, 
sailing  Luders  Sixteen*,  scored  a  decisive  victory 
over  Bermuda,  and  Lone  Island  Sound  sailors  took 
the  measure  of  Bermudian  rivals  in  the  Interna- 
tional One-Design  Class  racing  off  Larchmont,  N.Y. 
A  Six-Meter  team  from  Long  Island  Sound  went 
overseas  and  defended  the  British-American  Cup. 
The  following  boats  and  skippers  formed  the  team  • 
Llanoria,  Emil  Mosbacher,  Jr.;  Goose,  Dr.  George 
Nichols;  Firecracker,  Herman  F.  Whiton;  and  Noa, 
James  Sheldon. 

Adding  to  triumphs  of  United  States  yachtsmen 
were  victories  scored  by  Bill  Lapworth  of  Balboa, 
Calif.,  and  G.  Colin  Ratsey  of  City  Island,  N.Y.,  in 
dinghy  sailing  at  Montreal.  Then  Ted  Wells  of 
Wichita,  Kan  ,  the  national  title  winner,  defeated 
representatives  of  8  other  countries  in  the  world 
Snipe  Class  championships  off  Larchmont.  The 
United  States  team  of  Mosbacher,  Bill  Cox,  and 
Corny  Shields  won  the  Amorita  Cup  in  Interna- 
tional One-Design  Class  sailing  at  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda, in  April. 

American  sailors  failed  in  defense  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Gold  Cup,  symbol  of  Six-Meter  supremacy, 
and  Sven  Salen's  Maybe  VI  carried  home  the  cov- 
eted trophy  to  Sweden.  With  Kingsley  Durant  as 
skipper,  the  Cohasset  (Mass.)  Yacht  Club  won  the 
Sears  Cup  and  national  junior  honors  and  the  Port- 
land (Me.)  Yacht  Club  crew,  with  Jane  Smith  as 
skipper,  took  the  Mrs.  C.  F.  Adams  Trophy  and 
women's  national  laurels. 

Long-distance  racing  saw  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing performances.  F.  W.  Lyon's  sloop  Kitten,  46- 
footer  sailing  out  of  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  took 
top  honors  in  the  2,225-mi.  race  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Honolulu.  The  little  Kitten,  aided  by  a  big  hand- 
icap, was  the  Class  B  winner  and  took  fleet  honors 
on  corrected  time  of  9  days,  10  hours,  24  minutes, 
49  seconds.  The  Class  A  trophy  went  to  the  Hono- 
lulu schooner  Flying  Cloud  and  the  Class  C  award 
to  Sea  Witch,  a  ketch.  The  schooner  Morning  Star, 
only  non-handicap  entry,  set  a  straight-time  record 
of  10  days,  10  hours,  13  minutes,  91/£  seconds. 

Alar,  David  Z.  Bailey's  sloop,  captured  the  long* 
est  event  on  the  Atlantic,  the  466-mi.  race  from 
Newport,  R.I.,  to  Annapolis,  Md.  Henry  C.  Taylor's 
consistent  yawl  Baruna  was  first  to  finish,  but  not 
in  the  time  required  of  her.  Frank  BisseTs  yawl 
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Burma  took  the  Class  A  prize,  Alar  also  scoring  in 
Class  B. 

The  King's  Cup,  premier  prize  in  American  Yacht- 
ing, up  for  competition  in  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  cruise,  was  captured  by  Anitra,  a  21 -year-old 
sailor  under  charter  to  W.  M.  Dickerson.  John  N. 
Brown's  new  yawl  Bolera,  one  of  the  leading  cruis- 
ing and  ratine  yachts  of  1949,  took  the  Astor  Cup. 
Palmer  Langdon's  sloop  Tiny  Teal,  out  of  Larcn- 
znont,  triumphed  in  the  annual  St  Petersburg-to- 
Havana  race.  — THOMAS  V.  HANEY 

YEMEN.  An  absolute  Arab  monarchy  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  A  pop- 
ulation of  about  3,500,000,  with  their  capital  at 
San'a,  live  in  an  area  of  some  75,000  square  miles 
much  of  which  is  well- watered.  Agriculture  is  ex- 
tensive, with  such  crops  as  barley,  wheat,  millet, 
and  coffee,  the  country's  leading  export. 

Government.  A  1936  Treaty  of  Friendship  with 
Great  Britain  established  Yemen's  independence. 
Constituted  as  a  theocratic  state  Yemen  was  ruled 
by  the  elderly  Imam  Yahya,  leader  of  an^old  branch 
of  the  Moslem  Shia  sect.  The  country's  fanatical 
sectarianism  resulted  in  its  virtual  inaccessability 
to  Europeans  and  its  almost  complete  isolation 
from  world  affairs,  modified  by  adherence  to  the 
Arab  League  and  to  the  United  Nations.  In  1948 
the  Imam  was  killed  by  an  insurgent  group  sup- 
ported by  his  sixth  son,  but  his  eldest  son,  Sayf  al- 
Islam  Ahmad,  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  as- 
sumed the  throne.  Education  is  of  the  most  prim- 
itive. 

Events,  1949.  In  September  Yemen  accused  Creat 
Britain  of  a  strafing  sortie  from  Aden  over  Yemen 
territory.  Creat  Britain  said  action  was  taken  only 
after  Yemenites  ignored  repeated  warnings  ana 
built  a  fort  two  miles  inside  the  boundary  of  the 
Aden  Protectorate,  after  a  quarrel  with  an  Aden 
chieftain.  Yemen  threatened  to  take  the  matter  to 
the  United  Nations.  — DOROTHEA  S.  FRANCE 

YUGOSLAVIA.  A  Balkan  republic.  Area  96,134 
square  miles.  Population  (1948  est.)  15,751,935 
(including  part  of  Venezia  Guilia  and  Zara).  The 
country  consists  of  six  People's  Republics:  Serbia, 
Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Macedonia, 
and  Montenegro.  Chief  cities  (1931  census):  Bel- 
grade (capital)  266,849  inhabitants;  Zagreb  185,- 
581;  Subotica  100,058;  Ljubljana  70,056;  Sarajevo 
78,173;  Skoplje  64,737;  Novi  Sad  63,985. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  government  claims 
that  illiteracy  will  be  completely  wiped  out  in 
Montenegro  by  the  end  of  1950.  Between  1945  and 
1948  1,462,062  persons  had  learned  to  read  and 
write.  In  1948-49  there  were  12,562  elementary 
schools  with  1,600,000  pupils;  942  secondary 
schools  with  310,185  pupils;  69,254  technical 
schools  with  41,564  pupils;  and  88  schools  for  the 
general  education  of  workers  with  31,768  pupils. 
There  are  5  universities  attended  by  60,000  stu- 
dents. Yugoslav  minorities  attend  their  own  schools. 
In  1947,  these  elementary,  secondary,  and  teacher- 
training  schools  were  attended  by  over  138,000 
pupils.  Religious  distribution:  Creek  Orthodox  48 
percent,  Roman  Catholic  37  percent,  Creek  Cath- 
olic 0.32  percent,  and  Moslem  11  percent. 

Production.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  At  the  beginning  of 
August,  1949,  there  were  229,000  households  en- 
roled in  the  46,000  peasant  produced  cooperatives, 
with  3,101,910  acres  of  land.  Voivodina  and  Mac- 
edonia were  nearly  completely  collectivized. 

Cotton  is  today  one  of  the  most  important  crops 
in  Macedonia.  In  1949,  1,720  percent  more  cotton 


was  sown  than  in  the  10-year  average  prior  to  the 
war.  By  1947,  tobacco  production  was  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  1939.  Opium-poppy  used  in 
tne  production  of  medicines  was  vastly  increased 
in  1948.  In  agriculture,  where  a  long  stride  forward 
was  made  toward  its  socialist  transformation,  the 
half-year  plan  for  areas  to  be  sown  was  fulfilled  to 
98.4  percent.  Over-all  industrial  production  was 
100.1  percent. 

Yugoslavia  is  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of 
lumber  in  the  world.  The  lumber  export  agency 
"Jugodrvo"  is  represented  in  some  thirteen  coun- 
tries. Livestock  is  still  an  important  industry.  Min- 
erals mined  include  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  iron, 
gold,  silver,  and  antimony. 

Foreign  Trad*.  During  the  last  normal  prewar  year 
(1937),  exports  amounted  to  $114,825,000;  in 

1948  to  $302,250,000.  Imports  had  also  undergone 
a  corresponding  increase.  In  1937,  they  amounted 
to  $120,800,000;  in  1948  to  $315,655,000.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  blockade,  the  1949  trade  deficit  was  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $30  million  as  compared  with 
$14  million  in  1948.  Trade  declined  about  20  per- 
cent from  1948's  $618  million  total.  At  the  start 
of  1949,  the  total  Gold  and  Foreign  Currency  Re- 
serve amounted  to  about  $37  million;  by  the  end 
of  1949,  it  was  less  than  $10  million. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1949  totaled  161,- 
952,598,000  dinars.  The  educational  budget  for 

1949  was  8,625,000,000  dinars  (50  dinars  =  U.S. 
$1).  In  1947,  Yugoslavia  spent  $271  million  for 
maintaining  and  building  Tito's  army.  A  payment 
of  $17  million  to  settle  claims  was  paid  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  Sept.  13,  1949.  On  Dec.  28,  the  Par- 
liament adopted  the  1950  budget  estimates  of  173,- 
746  million  dinars  (about  $3,475  million),  an  in- 
crease of  73  percent  over  the  1949  budget. 

Transportation.  Work  is  nearmg  completion  on  the 
50-mile  railway  line  Shabats-Kovilyatcha-Zvornik. 
Some  107  km.,  of  the  double-track  Belgrade-Zag- 
reb line  has  been  restored  and  two  new  standard- 
gage  railway  lines,  with  a  total  length  of  120  km., 
are  being  built  in  Macedonia.  A  network  of  high- 
way construction  has  been  started  under  the  first 
Five- Year  Plan.  The  new  railway  line,  192  km. 
long,  between  Sarajevo  and  Ploce  will  be  the  first 
electric  railway  in  Yugoslavia. 

Government.  Yugoslavia  was  proclaimed  a  Repub- 
lic on  Nov.  29,  1945.  On  Apr.  16,  1949,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  People's  Front  adopted  a  new  statute 
which  laid  down  that  the  People's  Front  was  a 
"united,  national,  political  organization  in  which 
the  Communist  Party  is  the  leading  force."  On 
Mar.  24,  1949  the  Presidium  of  the  National  As- 
sembly formed  23  regions  as  administrative  ter- 
ritorial units  in  Serbia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Slo- 
venia, and  Macedonia.  Each  region  will  have  its 
provisional  Regional  People's  Committee,  com- 
posed of  from  70  to  120  members.  President,  Ivan 
Ribar;  Premier,  Josip  Broz  Tito. 

Events,  1949.  Despite  the  people's  discontent,  de- 
spite inefficiency,  and  despite  many  other  obstacles, 
created  mostly  by  the  Cominform  at  the  direction 
of  the  Kremlin,  Tito's  government  was  a  going  con- 
cern. Ever  since  the  Cominform-Tito  quarrel  was 
made  public  in  June,  1948,  Tito  had  been  fighting 
a  double  two-front  war,  carried  on  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  While  Minister  Rankovic's 
U.D.B.A.,  the  Yugoslav  secret  police,  whipped  dis- 
sidents into  line  and  was  ruthless  in  supression  of 
Cominformist  tendencies  within  the  Communist 
Party,  it  did  not  appreciably  relax  its  pressure  on 
non-Communists. 

The  government  intensified,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  its  drive  for  mass  collectivization.  While 
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at  the  end  of  1948,  there  were  1,300  peasant  labor 
cooperatives,  by  midsummer  there  were  over  4,250, 
and  half  of  the  agricultural  land  of  the  Voivodina, 
Yugoslavia's  richest  grain-producing  region,  was 
controlled  by  collectives.  In  May,  a  new  bill  in 
rural  cooperatives  was  introduced  in  the  National 
Assembly.  In  this  set-up,  members  will  keep  their 
farmsteads  and  will  be  free  to  bring  their  land  and 
equipment  into^  the  cooperative. 

Despite  Tito's  increasingly  heated  war  of  words 
with  the  Moscow-directed  Cominform,  the  govern- 
ment was  building  new  homes,  factories,  ana  roads, 
employing  men  and  women  in  "voluntary"  work 
brigades.  The  road  building  was  designed  to  solve 
one  of  the  country's  major  economic  problems.  Yu- 
goslavia needed  a  much  better  road  and  railroad 
system  to  get  ore  and  timber  and  farm  products  to 
outlets  for  export.  Since  the  U.S.S.R.'s  economic 
boycott,  these  exports  became  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  pay  for  vitally  important  machinery  needed 
to  achieve  realization  of  the  Five- Year  Plan. 

In  February,  1949,  the  manpower  policy  of  the 
government  scheduled  the  mobilization  of  171,500 
youths  by  the  People's  Youth  Organization  for 
work  on  public  work-projects.  On  February  5,  the 
government  published  an  official  order  revising  the 
system  of  construction  priorities  for  the  third  year 
of  the  five-year  industrialization  program,  to  coun- 
teract economic  sanctions  imposed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  Cominform  states.  The  objective  was  to 
concentrate  on  capital  construction  and  eliminate 
all  secondary  projects. 

Tito's  speech  of  July  10  announcing  the  closing 
of  the  Yugoslav-Greek  frontier  completed  a  long 
drawn-out  duel  which  began  in  the  autumn  of 
1948  to  prevent  the  U.S  S.R.  from  encircling  Yu- 
goslavia to  the  south  This  was  also  a  bid  for  loans 
and  other  forms  of  aid  from  the  United  States.  In 
March,  the  U.S.  State  Department  modified  its  Yu- 
goslav policy  and  granted  export  licenses  for  equip- 
ment desperately  needed  by  Tito.  This  policy,  in 
turn,  reflected  the  Belgrade-London  agreement  of 
Dec.  23,  1948,  which  covered  short-term  trade, 
compensation  for  nationalized  and  expropriated 
British  property  in  Yugoslavia,  and  for  the  return 
of  British  money  and  property  outside  the  scope  of 
the  compensation  agreement,  and  the  agreement  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  of  December  28,  which  reduced  the 
volume  of  goods  to  be  exchanged  in  1949  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  1948  total. 

The  more  friendly  policy  toward  the  non-Comin- 
form  countries  resulted  in  an  agreement  with  Italy, 
on  February  3,  rectifying  the  frontier,  frontier  traf- 
fic, and  a  free  exchange  of  goods  between  the  bor- 
der provinces,  followed  by  the  agreement  of  April 
15,  granting  Italy  fishing  rights  in  certain  specified 
Yugoslav  waters  and  certain  concessions  on  the 
transfer  to  Yugoslavia  of  Italian  naval  vessels  un- 
der the  peace  treaty  of  August  6.  Another  agree- 
ment provided  for  the  payment  by  Italy  of  the  out- 
standing peace  treaty  debts  for  damage  to  Yugoslav 
property,  and  for  the  return  of  five  Yugoslav  naval 
vessels  captured  during  World  War  II. 

On  March  1,  a  trade  agreement  was  signed  with 
Czechoslovakia,  and  on  March  24,  with  the  western 
zone  of  Germany.  A  trade  agreement  with  France 
followed  on  the  same  day.  The  Cominform  reacted 
swiftly.  On  June  19,  Hungary  denounced  its  trade 
agreement  of  1947  with  Yugoslavia.  Tito,  in  turn, 
asked  the  International  Bank  for  a  $200  million 
loan  on  June  26.  On  July  6,  Warsaw  stopped  all 
exports  to  Yugoslavia,  owing  to  the  alleged  Yu- 
goslav failure  to  fulfil  her  obligations  under  the 
trade  agreement. 

Until  May,  1949,  a  facade  of  correct  relations 


between  the  Yugoslav  government  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  been  maintained,  Yugoslavia  voting  at  interna- 
tional conferences  with  the  U.S.S.R.  This  diplo- 
matic solidarity  was  maintained  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Big  Four  deputies 
for  Austria,  the  Soviet  deputy  consistently  backed 
Yugoslav  claims  for  changes  in  its  frontier  with 
Austria,  for  autonomy  for  the  Slovenes  in  the  Aus- 
trian province  of  Carinthia,  and  for  $100  million 
in  reparations. 

On  August  12,  the  U.S.S.R.  accused  Yugoslavia 
of  cooperating  with  the  capitalist  bloc  and  of  be- 
having as  an  enemy  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  agree- 
ments with  the  U.S.S.R.  of  Feb.  4,  1947,  creating 
mixed  Yugoslav-Soviet  corporations  for  civil  avia- 
tion and  for  Danube  navigation  were  cancelled  on 
September  2.  On  September  8,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  granted  a  credit  of  $20  million  to  Tito  for 
purchases  in  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.S.R.  denounced  its  treaty  of  friendship 
and  collaboration  (of  Apr.  11,  1945)  on  September 
27,  and  the  faithful  Cominform  states  started  an 
all-out  effort  to  close  the  gap  torn  into  their  front 
by  Tito's  defection.  Hungary  denounced  its  treaty 
on  September  30,  together  with  Poland;  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania  followed  on  October  1;  and  Czech- 
oslovakia on  October  4.  Albania  alone  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  satellites  did  not  denounce  her  pact  with 
Yugoslavia.  This  was  done  by  Tito  on  November 
12. 

Dean  Acheson,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  took  a 
calculated  risk  in  backing  Yugoslavia's  candidacy 
to  the  UN  Security  Council.  In  spite  of  Vishinsky  s 
threats,  Yugoslavia  was  elected  to  this  body  on 
October  20  by  a  vote  of  39  to  19.  Reacting  to  the 
Cominform's  call  for  an  all-out  drive  against  Tito, 
this  dictator  placed  12  Russians  on  trial  as  spies 
for  Moscow  on  Nov.  29,  1949.  The  trial  of  Traicho 
Kostov  in  Bulgaria  in  December  was  evaluated  by 
Tito  as  a  diversion  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  justify  the 
next  stage  of  its  campaign  to  overthrow  his  re- 
gime. 

On  December  25  Yugoslavia  and  the  United 
States  signed  a  provisional  air  transport  agreement 
that  gave  aircraft  of  the  United  States  the  right  to 
fly  over  Yugoslav  territory.  One  day  later,  Great 
Britain  and  Yugoslavia  signed  a  $616  million  five- 
year  trade  accord  which  included  an  agreement  to 
compensate  citizens  of  Great  Britain  for  the  loss  of 
property  in  Yugoslavia.  The  International  Bank,  on 
December  27,  approved  in  principle  a  loan  of  $25 
million  to  Yugoslavia  for  capital  improvements. 

Although  the  Cominform's  economic  blockade  of 
Yugoslavia  had  serious  repercussions,  the  strength 
of  Tito's  military  dispositions  appeared  to  have 
delayed  any  threat  of  actual  invasion  by  the  forces 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  puppet  satellites.  There 
was  some  evidence  that  Soviet-organized  guerrilla 
bands  were  operating  in  Yugoslavia  on  a  very  lim- 
ited scale. 

But  Yugoslavia's  morale  was  astonishingly  high. 
Tito's  nationalistic  policy  had  rendered  minorities 
less  available  to  Cominform  intrigue;  no  important 
secret  police  officials  had  proved  disloyal,  and  the 
Cominform  had  little  success  in  penetrating  the 
army.  Tito's  advisers  felt  that  the  danger  implicit 
in  the  Belgrade-Moscow  struggle  had  abated,  at 
least  temporarily.  Tito  was  posing  more  and  more 
as  the  exponent  of  "true"  Communism,  fighting  for 
independent  jurisdiction  over  his  country,  for  na- 
tional against  international  communism,  and  took 
the  view  that  the  Tito-Stalin  struggle  would  not 
only  be  prolonged  but  eventually  would  be  fought 
on  a  greater  field.  — JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 


YUKON 

YUKON.  A  territory  in  northwestern  Canada  extend- 
ing over  an  area  of  207,076  square  miles;  including 
1,730  square  miles  of  fresh  water.  Population 
(1941  census):  4,914;  (1949  est.)  8,000.  Chief 
towns:  Dawson  (capital)  1,043  inhabitants  in 
1941,  Whitehorse  754. 

Production.  Mining  is  the  chief  industry,  the  out- 
put for  1948  being  valued  at  $4,265.910,  of  which 
gold  (60,614  fine  oz.)  accounted  tor  $2,121,490 
and  silver  (1,718,618  fine  02.)  for  $1,288,964.  Fur 
pelts  taken  in  the  1947-48  season  numbered  131,- 
227  and  were  valued  at  $230,117.  White  spruce 
has  commercial  importance;  other  forest  trees  are 
pine,  balsam,  poplar,  cot  ton  wood,  and  birch. 

The  amount  of  fish  landed  in  1947  was  373  cwt, 
valued  at  $7,474.  The  Alaska  Highway  (British 
Columbia  to  Alaska)  passes  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory.  Tnere  are  58  miles  of  railway, 
and  several  landing  fields  for  aircraft.  The  Yukon 
River  (1,437  miles  long)  is  an  important  means  of 
communication  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 

Government.  The  Yukon  is  governed  by  a  con- 
troller and  a  territorial  council  of  three  elected 
members.  A  member  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons represents  the  territory  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Commissioner.  J.  E.  Gibben,  K.C. 
See  CANADA. 

ZANZIBAR.  A  British  protectorate  consisting  of  the 
islands  of  Zanzibar  (640  sq.  mi.)  and  Pemba  (380 
sq.  mi.),  off  the  East  coast  of  Africa.  Total  area, 
1,020  square  miles.  Population  (1948  census), 
265,872,  of  which  Zanzibar  has  150,943,  Pemba, 
114,929.  Capital,  Zanzibar  (45,275),  one  of  the 
finest  ports  in  Africa. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Cloves,  the  most  important 
industry  of  the  islands,  occupies  about  48,000  acres 
and  furnishes  about  82  percent  of  the  world  sup- 
ply. Cloves  exported  in  1948  were  valued  at  £1,- 
000,404  and  clove  oil  at  £70,696.  The  coconut  in- 
dustry ranks  next  in  importance,  there  being  about 
57,000  acres  under  cultivation.  Export  of  domestic 
copra  in  1947  amounted  to  7,823  long  tons.  Rice 
and  tropical  fruits  are  also  grown.  The  exports  for 

1948  totaled    £2,116,858,   imports,    £2,699,717. 
Chief    imports    arc    textiles,    tobacco,    petroleum, 
foodstuffs,  and  cattle. 

Government.  The  estimated  1948  revenue  was 
£901,208;  expenditure,  £937,673.  The  protector- 
ate is  administered  by  a  British  Resident  who  pre- 
sides over  the  Legislative  Council,  established  in 
1926.  The  Sultan,  Seyyid  Sir  Khalifa  bin  Harub, 
who  succeeded  to  the  sultanate  in  1911,  presides 
over  the  Executive  Council  and  retains  considerable 
authority.  British  resident,  Sir  Vincent  G.  Glenday 
(appointed  Mar.  3,  1946). 

ZINC.   Domestic  consumption  of  zinc  dropped  in 

1949  to  prewar  levels.  Total  consumption  from  do- 
mestic mine  production  and  imported  metal  and 
concentrates  was  approximately  682,000  short  tons 
(1948:  817,735  tons).  Domestic  mine  production 
of  recoverable  zinc  also  declined  sharply  to  approx- 
imately 583,882  short  tons  (1948:  629,977  tons) 
due  to  curtailed  demand  and  low  prices.  But  smelt- 
er production  of  slab  zinc  from  domestic  and  for- 
eign ores  was  higher  in  1949  than  in  any  other  post- 
war year.  The  total  was  approximately  870,113  tons 
(1948:  850,105  tons).  Shipments  of  slab  zinc  to 
domestic  industry  were  only  648,285  tons  ( 1948: 
770,396  tons),  plus  91,526  tons  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment account  and  56,929  tons  for  export. 

The  price  of  zinc  plummeted  from  the  high  of 
17V6  cents  per  Ib.  for  Prime  Western  grade  at  East 
St  Louis  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  a  low  of 
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9  cents  on  June  15.  The  price  of  zinc  increased 
again  in  the  fall  and  the  year  ended  with  a  range 
of  9%  to  10  cents.  The  sharpness  of  the  decline  can 
be  attributed  to  a  policy  of  inventory  reduction  by 
consuming  industry. 

Galvanizing  demand  again  took  by  far  the  major 
share  of  zinc  consumption,  accounting  for  49  per- 
cent of  the  total  tonnage,  zinc  base  alloys  were  next 
with  29  percent;  brass  products  consumed  12  per- 
cent, rolled  zinc  8  percent;  and  zinc  oxide,  2  per- 
cent. 

Strikes  during  the  year  at  domestic  mines  and 
smelters  also  served  to  supplement  mine  closings 
due  to  the  low  prices  in  reducing  mine  output.  The 
greatest  production  declines  were  in  the  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  states  of  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  The  Tn-State  Dis- 
trict produced  less  zinc  than  in  any  year  since  1896. 
The  principal  producing  states  were  Idaho,  Arizo- 
na, Montana,  Colorado  and  Oklahoma,  und  the  re- 
gion of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  during  1949  totaled  240.879 
short  tons  (1948:  262,553  tons),  principally  from 
Mexico,  60  percent;  Canada,  25  percent;  and  Peru, 
6  percent.  Imports  of  slab  zinc  totaled  126,924  tons 
(1948:  93,337  tons),  principally  from  Canada,  86 
percent,  and  Mexico,  11  percent.  Exports  of  slab 
zinc  in  1949  were  58,706  short  tons,  principally  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  39  percent,  India,  21  percent; 
and  4  percent  each  to  France,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Smelter  production  of  slab  zinc  was  higher  in 
most  countries  than  in  1948.  Canada  was  the  lead- 
ing foreign  producing  nation  again  in  1949,  second 
to  the  United  States,  with  an  output  of  206,724 
short  tons  (1948.  196,075),  Belgium  was  third 
with  180,000  tons  (1948.  169,468  tons);  followed 
by  Bizone  Germany,  92,000  tons  (1948.  45,589 
tons);  Australia,  90,300  tons  (1948:  92,420  tons), 
Great  Britain,  71,798  tons  (1948:  80,621  tons), 
France,  66,700  tons  (1948:  61,537  tons),  Mexico, 
58,162  tons  ( 1948:  55,732  tons),  and  Norway,  45,- 
240  tons.  There  was  also  production  in  Japan,  Italy, 
Rhodesia,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

ZOOLOGY.  A  great  many  important  papers  and 
books  appeared  during  the  year  1949,  including 
several  survey  volumes.  The  bearing  of  immunol- 
ogy and  serology  upon  general  biology  was  sum- 
marized in  a  series  of  articles  by  leading  authorities 
(Quart.  Rev.  Bio/.,  24).  Another  symposium  dealt 
with  the  important  work  of  Sonneborn  and  his  as- 
sociates on  the  plasmagenes  of  Paramecium  (Am. 
Nat.,  82).  It  is  of  fundamental  significance  in  the 
understanding  of  viruses  and  cytoplasmic  inherit- 
ance. 

Cybernetics  by  N.  Weiner  is  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  control  and  communication  in  the  ma- 
chine and  in  the  human  brain,  but  touches  upon  a 
variety  of  problems  and  is  expected  to  influence 
many  future  studies.  Columbia  University  an- 
nounced the  perfection  of  an  electronic  "micro- 
spectro-photometer"  so  sensitive  that  it  will  detect 
substances  in  the  living  cell  present  in  such  minute 
quantities  as  one-trillionth  of  an  ounce.  This  device 
is  expected  to  aid  research  in  genetics,  cytology, 
and  biophysics  as  well  as  medicine. 

In  India  a  new  zoological  journal  made  its  initial 
appearance  as  an  aftermath  of  independence  in 
that  country. 

Behavior.  Von  Frisch's  work  on  the  honeybee  con- 
tinued to  attract  attention.  One  of  his  recent  dis- 
coveries is  that  the  bee  can  orient  itself  by  means 
of  sensitivity  to  the  small  amounts  of  polarized 
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light  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  compound  in- 
sect eye  makes  this  possible  (Nature,  164:11). 
In  a  volume  Insect  Drummers  by  Ossiannilsson  the 
sound  making  of  the  Homoptera,  relatives  of  the 
cicadas,  is  fuuy  considered  (Lund,  Sweden). 

Another  of  Schneirla's  studies  of  behavior  of 
army  ant  colonies  appeared  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  94).  The  same  journal  issued  a  paper  by 
Breder  on  the  correlation  of  pigmentation  and  so- 
cial behavior  in  tropical  shore  fishes.  The  problem 
of  sexual  selection,  somewhat  neglected  since  Dar- 
win's pioneer  work,  was  investigated  in  the  mallard 
duck  by  Hohn  (Procs.  Zool.  Soc.  London.  118). 
Griffin  and  Hock  continued  their  studies  of  homing 
by  birds  and  advanced  the  view  that  the  known 
sensory  apparatus  is  sufficient  to  explain  this  be- 
havior ( Ecology,  30 ) . 

Among  more  general  works  was  a  volume  on  the 
conditioned  reflex  by  Konorski  ( Cambridge  Univ. ) . 
The  important  journal  Zeitschrift  fur  Tierjisijcholo- 
gfe  resumed  publication  in  Germany.  The  first  post- 
war issue  contains  an  important  paper  on  the 
behavior  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

Evolution.  In  a  volume  of  basic  significance  by 
Simpson  entitled  The  Meaning  of  Evolution,  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  man's  place  in  nature  and 
the  formulation  of  a  natural  ethics  are  sought  ( Yale 
Univ.)  In  Biochemical  Evolution  Floikin  has 
pointed  out  that  since  most  life  processes  are  bio- 
chemical reactions,  the  mechanism  of  evolution 
may  also  be  studied  at  the  biochemical  level  ( Aca- 
demic Pi  ess) 

Among  more  specialized  papers  on  evolution 
may  be  mentioned  Hinton's  investigation  of  the  ori- 
gin and  function  of  the  pupal  stage  in  insects  ( Jour. 
Ent  Soc  London,  99)  and  Teichcrt's  review  of  the 
Penman  cnnoid  Calceolispongia,  in  which  reversal 
of  evolution  took  place  seveial  times  (Geol.  Soc. 
Am  )  A  detailed  and  informative  study  of  two 
very  similar  "sibling"  species  of  octopus  was  ac- 
complished by  Pickford  and  McConnaughey  ( Bull. 
fit'ng/kzm  Oceanographit  Colls  )  The  evolution  of 
the  forebrain  was  considered  at  length  in  a  book 
by  Schepers  (Masken  Mitler,  Capetown,  S.A. ). 
Bogert  has  found  by  a  study  of  temperature  regu- 
lation in  certain  lizards  evidence  as  to  how  the 
warm-blooded  condition  of  mammals  and  birds 
could  have  evolved  gradually  (Evolution9  3). 

Physiology;  Endocrinology,  Genetics.  The  surprising 
discovery  that  male  and  female  body  cells  differ  in 
a  way  which  can  be  detected  even  with  an  ordinary 
light  microscope  was  made  by  M.  L  Burr  (Nature. 
Apr  30,  1949)  This  find  will  undoubtedly  aid 
many  lines  of  research,  including,  perhaps,  the 
study  of  sex  control  The  attainment  of  such  con- 
trol seems  more  possible  as  a  result  of  work  with 
rodents  reported  before  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. When  fertilization  was  delayed  until  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  ovulation,  the 
percentage  of  male  offspring  increased  markedly. 

A  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  Weismann's 
theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm  ap- 
peared in  Experientia  ( vol.  5 ) .  Adolf  demonstrated 
that  the  differential  growth  equation  developed  by 
Julian  Huxley  and  others  applies  equally  well  to 
many  physiological  processes  (Science,  109).  Stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  California  in  which  rats 
were  fed  pure  growth  hormones  revealed  that 
growth  continues  indefinitely  and  no  signs  of  aging 
appear  so  long  as  the  favorable  cndoctrine  dosage 
continues.  Apparently  there  is  nothing  in  the  body 
to  halt  growth  under  such  conditions. 

Two  valuable  symposium  volumes,  one  on  the 
chemistry  and  physiology  of  growth  and  one  on 
differentiation  and  morphogenesis,  were  published 


(Princeton  Univ.  Press;  Academic  Press).  In  re- 
viewing them  E.  W.  Sinnott,  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, emphasized  that  morphogenesis  is  "in  many^ 
ways  the  most  fundamental  of  biological  pioblems  ' 
(Science,  109:391). 

In  ceremonies  marking  the  reopening  of  the 
Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory  (genetics,  cancer), 
which  was  destroyed  last  year  by  fire,  L.  C.  Dunn 
presented  evidence  that  the  embryological  develop- 
ment of  mammals  is  controlled  by  a  rigid  genetic 
timetable  A  possible  reflection  of  this  is  the  data 
published  by  Rensch  on  the  relation  of  the  size  of 
various  internal  organs  to  general  body  size  in  birds 
and  mammals  (Zool.  Jahrbiicher,  61).  K.  Mather, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  biometrics,  wrote  a  volume 
on  the  difficult  but  important  topic  of  continuous 
genetic  variation  (Metnuen,  London). 

Anatomy;  Function.  The  anatomy  and  curling  of 
chromosomes  was  discussed  in  a  fully  illustrated 
paper  by  Cleveland  (Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  39). 
Vision  and  the  Eye  by  Pirenne  is  biophysical  in 
approach  (Pilot  Press,  London).  Another  book  on 
the  eye,  as  well  as  one  on  the  cell  was  published 
in  the  series  of  Tabulae  Biologtcae,  the  rather  un- 
usual goal  of  which  is  to  gather  only  such  data  on 
the  selected  topics  as  can  be  presented  in  tabular 
form  The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  pituitary  in 
Primates  was  considered  by  Hanstrdm  (Univ. 
Lund,  Sweden). 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  order  Diptera 
( flies )  is  the  reduction  of  the  second  pair  of  wings 
to  knob-like  structures  called  halteres.  Pringle  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  halteres  have  a 
gyroscopic  funtion  when  the  insect  is  in  flight 
(Trans.  Rmj.  Soc.  London,  B,  602).  The  structural 
dynamics  of  the  avian  skull  was  studied  by  Hofer 
(Zool  Jahrbuchcr,  69).  The  eminent  comparative 
anatomist  Romer  wrote  a  survey  volume,  The  Ver- 
tebrate Body  (W.  B  Saunders). 

Protozoa;  Lower  Invertebrates.  A  very  ambitious 
survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  will  run  to  many 
volumes  and  entail  the  cooperation  of  about  90 
experts  was  launched  in  France  under  the  title 
Traite  de  Zoologie.  Part  11  (actually  the  first  to 
appear)  treats  the  echinodcrms  and  related  forms. 
Two  extensive  papers  on  the  plankton  of  the  At- 
lantic appeared  (Butt.  Bing.  Ocean.  Colls,  Yale). 
Ilcnson  wrote  on  the  foraminifcra  of  southwest 
Asia  ( Brit.  Mus. )  and  Tesch  on  Indio-Pacific  pter- 
opods  (Oxford  Univ.).  Among  other  reports  on 
special  groups  were  those  of  Miller  and  Younquist 
on  American  Permian  nautiloids  (Geol.  Soc.  Am.) 
and  of  Laubenfels  on  the  order  Keratosa  of  the 
sponges  (Allan  Hancock  Inst.). 

Two  parts  of  Mortensen's  "super-monograph"  of 
the  echinoderms  appeared  and  only  one  remains  to 
complete  the  work  (Reitzel,  Copenhagen).  Clark 
wrote  on  the  Echini  of  the  eastern  Pacific  (Allan 
Hancock  Inst.)  and  Hartman  on  the  marine  An- 
nelida ( Arkiv  Zool. ) . 

Several  important  works  on  mollusks  were  pub- 
lished, including  the  final  part  of  Pilsbry's  great 
treatise  on  the  land  mollusks  of  North  America 
(Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Phila.).  Abbott  wrote  a 
handbook  on  the  medically  important  mollusks  of 
the  Orient  ( Butt.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool )  while  in  the 
same  journal  Bequaert  published  on  the  terrestrial 
snails  of  South  America.  The  origin  and  relation- 
ships of  the  mollusks  of  Puerto  Rico  were  discussed 
by  Van  der  Schalie  (Univ.  Mich.  Press). 

Arthropods.  A  general  study  of  the  embryology, 
morphology,  and  phylogeny  of  the  arthropods  was 
published  in  the  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London  by  Man- 
ton.  The  copepods  and  their  affinities  to  other  ar- 
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YUKON.  A  territory  in  northwestern  Canada  extend- 
ing over  un  area  of  207,076  square  miles;  including 
1,730  square  miles  of  fresh  water.  Population 
(1941  census):  4,914;  (1949  est)  8,000.  Chief 
towns:  Dawson  (capital)  1,043  inhabitants  in 
1941,  Whitehorse  754. 

Production.  Mining  is  the  chief  industry,  the  out- 
put for  1948  being  valued  at  $4,265,910,  of  which 
gold  (60,614  6ne  oz.)  accounted  for  $2,121,490 
and  silver  (1,718,618  fine  oz.)  for  $1,288,964.  Fur 
pelts  taken  in  the  1947-48  season  numbered  131,- 
227  and  were  valued  at  $230,117.  White  spruce 
has  commercial  importance;  other  forest  trees  are 
pine,  balsam,  poplar,  cotton  wood,  and  birch. 

The  amount  or  fish  landed  in  1947  was  373  cwt, 
valued  at  $7,474.  The  Alaska  Highway  (Biitish 
Columbia  to  Alaska)  passes  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory.  There  are  58  miles  of  railway, 
and  several  landing  fields  for  aircraft.  The  Yukon 
River  (1,437  miles  long)  is  an  impoitant  means  of 
communication  from  the  coast  to  tne  interior. 

Government.  The  Yukon  is  governed  by  u  con- 
troller and  a  territorial  council  of  three  elected 
members.  A  member  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons represents  the  territory  in  die  Federal  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Commissioner:  J.  E.  Gibben,  K.C. 
See  CAN  AD  \. 

ZANZIBAR.  A  British  protectorate  consisting  of  the 
islands  of  Zanzibar  (640  sq.  mi.)  and  Pemba  (380 
sq.  mi.),  off  the  East  coast  of  Africa.  Total  area, 
1,020  square  miles.  Population  (1948  census), 
265,872,  of  which  Zanzibar  has  150,943,  Pemba, 
114,929.  Capital,  Zanzibar  (45,275),  one  of  the 
finest  ports  in  Africa. 

Production  and  Trade.  Cloves,  the  most  important 
industry  of  the  islands,  occupies  about  48,000  acres 
and  furnishes  about  82  percent  of  the  world  sup- 
ply. Cloves  exported  in  1948  were  valued  at  £1,- 
000,404  and  clove  oil  at  £70,696.  The  coconut  in- 
dustry ranks  next  in  importance,  there  being  about 
57,000  acres  under  cultivation.  Export  of  domestic 
copra  in  1947  amounted  to  7,823  long  tons  Rice 
and  tropical  fruits  are  also  grown.  The  exports  for 

1948  totaled    £2,116,858,   imports,    £2,699,717. 
Cliief    imports    are    textiles,    tobacco,    petroleum, 
foodstuffs,  and  cattle. 

Government.  The  estimated  1948  revenue  was 
£901,208;  expenditure,  £937,673.  The  protector- 
ate is  administered  bv  a  British  Resident  who  pre- 
sides over  the  Legislative  Council,  established  in 
1926.  The  Sultan,  Seyyid  Sir  Khalifa  bin  Harub, 
who  succeeded  to  the  sultanate  in  1911,  presides 
over  the  Executive  Council  and  retains  considerable 
authority.  British  resident,  Sir  Vincent  G.  Glenday 
(appointed  Mar.  3,  1946). 

ZINC.  Domestic  consumption  of  zinc  dropped  in 

1949  to  prewar  levels.  Total  consumption  from  do- 
mestic mine  production  and  imported  metal  and 
concentrates  was  approximately  682,000  short  tons 
(1948:  817,735  tons).  Domestic  mine  production 
of  recoverable  zinc  also  declined  sharply  to  approx- 
imately 583,882  short  tons  (1948:  629,977  tons) 
due  to  curtailed  demand  and  low  prices.  But  smelt- 
er production  of  slab  zinc  from  domestic  and  for- 
eign ores  was  higher  in  1949  than  in  any  other  post- 
war year.  The  total  was  approximately  870,113  tons 
(1948:  850,105  tons).  Shipments  of  slab  zinc  to 
domestic  industry  were  only  648,285  tons  (1948: 
770,396  tons),  plus  91,526  tons  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment account  and  56,929  tons  for  export. 

The  price  of  zinc  plummeted  from  the  high  of 
17^  cents  per  Ib.  for  Prime  Western  grade  at  East 
St  Louis  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  a  low  of 


9  cents  on  June  15.  The  price  of  zinc  increased 
again  in  the  fall  and  the  year  ended  with  a  range 
of  9%  to  10  cents.  The  sharpness  of  the  decline  can 
be  attributed  to  a  policy  of  inventory  reduction  by 
consuming  industry. 

Galvanizing  demand  again  took  by  far  the  major 
share  of  zinc  consumption,  accounting  for  49  per- 
cent of  the  total  tonnage;  zinc  base  alloys  were  next 
with  29  percent;  brass  products  consumed  12  per- 
cent, rolled  zinc  8  percent;  and  zinc  oxide,  2  per- 
cent. 

Strikes  during  the  year  at  domestic  mines  and 
smelters  also  served  to  supplement  mine  closings 
due  to  the  low  prices  in  reducing  mine  output.  The 
greatest  production  declines  were  in  the  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  states  of  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  The  Tri-State  Dis- 
trict pioduced  less  zinc  than  in  any  year  since  1896. 
The  principal  producing  states  were  Idaho,  Arizo- 
na, Montana,  Colorado  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  re- 
gion of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  during  1949  totaled  240,879 
short  tons  (1948:  262,553  tons),  principally  from 
Mexico,  60  percent;  Canada,  25  percent;  and  Peru, 
6  percent.  Imports  of  slab  zinc  totaled  126,924  tons 
(1948:  93,337  tons),  principally  from  Canada,  86 
percent;  and  Mexico,  11  percent.  Exports  of  slab 
zinc  in  1949  were  58,706  short  tons,  principally  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  39  percent;  India,  21  percent; 
and  4  percent  each  to  France,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Smelter  production  of  slab  zinc  was  higher  in 
most  countries  than  in  1948.  Canada  was  the  lead- 
ing foreign  producing  nation  again  in  1949,  second 
to  the  United  States,  with  an  output  of  206,724 
short  tons  (1948:  196,075),  Belgium  was  third 
with  180,000  tons  (1948.  169,468  tons);  followed 
by  Bizone  Germany,  92,000  tons  (1948.  45,589 
tons),  Australia,  90,300  tons  (1948:  92,420  tons); 
Great  Britain,  71,798  tons  (1948:  80,621  tons), 
France,  66,700  tons  (1948:  61,537  tons),  Mexico, 
58,162  tons  ( 1948:  55,732  tons),  and  Norway,  45,- 
240  tons.  There  was  also  production  in  Japan,  Italy, 
Rhodesia,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

— JOHN  ANTHONY 

ZOOLOGY.  A  great  many  important  papers  and 
books  appeared  during  the  year  1949,  including 
several  survey  volumes.  The  bearing  of  immunol- 
ogy and  serology  upon  general  biology  was  sum- 
marized in  a  series  of  articles  by  leading  authorities 
(Quart.  Rev.  Bio/.,  24).  Another  symposium  dealt 
with  the  important  work  of  Sonneborn  and  his  as- 
sociates on  the  plasmagenes  of  Paramecium  (Am. 
Nat.,  82).  It  is  of  fundamental  significance  in  the 
understanding  of  viruses  and  cytoplasmic  inherit- 
ance. 

Cybernetics  by  N.  Weiner  is  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  control  and  communication  in  the  ma- 
chine and  in  the  human  brain,  but  touches  upon  a 
variety  of  problems  and  is  expected  to  influence 
many  future  studies.  Columbia  University  an- 
nounced the  perfection  of  an  electronic  "micro- 
spectro-photometer"  so  sensitive  that  it  will  detect 
substances  in  the  living  cell  present  in  such  minute 
quantities  as  one-trillionth  of  an  ounce.  This  device 
is  expected  to  aid  research  in  genetics,  cytology, 
and  biophysics  as  well  as  medicine. 

In  India  a  new  zoological  journal  made  its  initial 
appearance  as  an  aftermath  of  independence  in 
that  country. 

Behavior.  Von  Frisch's  work  on  the  honeybee  con- 
tinued to  attract  attention.  One  of  his  recent  dis- 
coveries is  that  the  bee  can  orient  itself  by  means 
of  sensitivity  to  the  small  amounts  of  polarized 
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light  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  compound  in- 
sect eye  makes  this  possible  (Nature,  164:11). 
In  a  volume  Insect  Drummers  by  Ossiannilsson  the 
sound  making  of  the  Homoptera,  relatives  of  the 
cicadas,  is  fully  considered  (Lund,  Sweden). 

Another  of  Schneirla's  studies  of  behavior  of 
army  ant  colonies  appeared  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  94).  The  same  journal  issued  a  paper  by 
Breder  on  the  correlation  of  pigmentation  and  so- 
cial behavior  in  tropical  shore  fishes.  The  problem 
of  sexual  selection,  somewhat  neglected  since  Dar- 
win's pioneer  work,  was  investigated  in  the  mallard 
duck  by  Ilohn  (Procs.  Zool  Soc.  London.  118). 
Griffin  and  Hock  continued  their  studies  of  homing 
by  birds  and  advanced  the  view  that  the  known 
sensory  apparatus  is  sufficient  to  explain  this  be- 
havior (Ecology,  30). 

Among  more  general  works  was  a  volume  on  the 
conditioned  reflex  by  Konorski  (Cambridge  Univ.). 
The  important  journal  Zeitschrift  fur  Tierpsycholo- 
gie  resumed  publication  in  Germany.  The  first  post- 
war issue  contains  an  important  paper  on  the 
behavior  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

Evolution.  In  a  volume  of  basic  significance  by 
Simpson  entitled  The  Meaning  of  Evolution,  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  man's  place  in  nature  and 
the  formulation  of  a  natural  ethics  are  sought  ( Yale 
Univ.).  In  Biochemical  Evolution  Florkin  has 
pointed  out  that  since  most  life  processes  are  bio- 
chemical reactions,  the  mechanism  of  evolution 
may  also  be  studied  at  the  biochemical  level  (Aca- 
demic Press). 

Among  more  speciali7ed  papers  on  evolution 
may  be  mentioned  Hinton's  investigation  of  the  ori- 
gin and  function  of  the  pupal  stage  in  insects  ( Jour . 
Ent.  Soc  London,  99)  ana  Teichert's  review  of  the 
Permian  crmoid  CalteolkponKia,  in  which  reversal 
of  evolution  took  place  several  times  (Geol.  Soc. 
Am  ).  A  detailed  and  informative  study  of  two 
very  similar  "sibling"  species  of  octopus  was  ac- 
complished by  Pickrord  and  McConnaughey  ( Bull. 
Bingham  Oceanographic  Colls.).  The  evolution  of 
the  forebrain  was  considered  at  length  in  a  book 
by  Schepers  (Masken  Mitler,  Capetown,  S.A. ). 
Bogert  has  found  by  a  study  of  temperature  regu- 
lation in  certain  lizards  evidence  as  to  how  the 
warm-blooded  condition  of  mammals  and  birds 
could  have  evolved  gradually  (Evolution,  3). 

Physiology;  Endocrinology;  Genetics.  The  surprising 
discovery  that  male  and  female  body  cells  differ  in 
a  way  which  can  be  detected  even  with  an  ordinary 
light  microscope  was  made  bv  M  L.  Barr  ( Nature, 
Apr.  30,  1949).  This  find  will  undoubtedly  aid 
many  lines  of  research,  including,  perhaps,  the 
study  of  se\  control.  The  attainment  of  such  con- 
trol seems  more  possible  as  a  result  of  work  with 
rodents  reported  before  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. When  fertilization  was  delayed  until  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  ovulation,  the 
percentage  of  male  offspring  increased  markedly. 

A  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  Weismann's 
theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm  ap- 
peared in  Experientia  ( vol.  5 ) .  Adolf  demonstrated 
that  the  differential  growth  equation  developed  by 
Julian  Huxley  and  others  applies  equally  well  to 
many  physiological  processes  (Science,  109).  Stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  California  in  which  rats 
were  fed  pure  growth  hormones  revealed  that 
growth  continues  indefinitely  and  no  signs  of  aging 
appear  so  long  as  the  favorable  endoctrinc  dosage 
continues.  Apparently  there  is  nothing  in  the  body 
to  halt  growth  under  such  conditions. 

Two  valuable  symposium  volumes,  one  on  the 
chemistry  and  physiology  of  growth  and  one  on 
differentiation  and  morphogenesis,  were  published 


(Princeton  Univ.  Press;  Academic  Press).  In  re- 
viewing them  E.  W.  Sinnott,  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, emphasized  that  morphogenesis  is  "in  many 
ways  the  most  fundamental  of  biological  problems ' 
(Science,  109-391). 

In  ceremonies  marking  the  reopening  of  the 
Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory  (genetics,  cancer), 
which  was  destroyed  last  year  by  fire,  L.  C.  Dunn 
presented  evidence  that  the  embryological  develop- 
ment of  mammals  is  controlled  by  a  rigid  genetic 
timetable.  A  possible  reflection  or  this  is  the  data 
published  by  Rensch  on  the  relation  of  the  size  of 
various  internal  organs  to  general  body  size  in  birds 
and  mammals  (Zool.  Jahrbiicher,  61).  K.  Mather, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  biometrics,  wrote  a  \olume 
on  the  difficult  but  important  topic  of  continuous 
genetic  variation  (Methuen,  London). 

Anatomy;  Function  The  anatomy  and  curling  of 
chromosomes  was  discussed  in  a  fully  illustrated 
paper  by  Cleveland  (Trans.  Am.  Phil  Soc.,  39). 
Vision  and  the  Eye  by  Pirenne  is  biophysical  in 
approach  (Pilot  Press,  London).  Another  book  on 
the  eye,  as  well  as  one  on  the  cell  was  published 
in  the  scries  of  Tabulae  Biologicae,  the  rather  un- 
usual goal  of  which  is  to  gather  only  such  data  on 
the  selected  topics  as  can  be  presented  in  tabular 
form.  The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  pituitary  in 
Primates  was  considered  by  Hanstrom  (Univ. 
Lund,  Sweden) 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  order  Diptera 
( flies )  is  the  reduction  of  the  second  pair  of  wings 
to  knob-like  structures  called  halteres.  Pringle  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  halteres  have  a 
gyroscopic  funtion  when  the  insect  is  in  flight 
(Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  B,  602).  The  structural 
dynamics  of  the  avian  skull  was  studied  by  Hofer 
(Zool  Jahrbiicher,  69).  The  eminent  comparative 
anatomist  Romer  wrote  a  survey  volume,  The  Ver- 
tebrate Body  (W  B.  Saunders). 

Protozoa;  Lower  Invertebrates.  A  very  ambitious 
survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  will  run  to  many 
volumes  and  entail  the  cooperation  of  about  90 
experts  was  launched  in  France  under  the  title 
Traite  de  Zoologie.  Part  11  (actually  the  first  to 
appear)  treats  the  echinoderms  and  related  forms. 
Two  extensive  papers  on  the  plankton  of  the  At- 
lantic appeared  ( Bull.  Bing.  Ocean.  Colh  ,  Yale ) . 
Henson  wrote  on  the  foramimfera  of  southwest 
Asia  ( Brit.  Mus. )  and  Tesch  on  Indio-Pacific  pter- 
opods  (Oxford  Univ.).  Among  other  reports  on 
special  groups  were  those  of  Miller  and  Younquist 
on  American  Permian  nautiloids  (Geol.  Soc.  Am.) 
and  of  Laubenfels  on  the  order  Keratosa  of  the 
sponges  (Allan  Hancock  Inst  ). 

Two  parts  of  Mortensen's  "super-monograph"  of 
the  echinoderms  appeared  and  only  one  remains  to 
complete  the  work  (Reitzel,  Copenhagen).  Clark 
wrote  on  the  Echini  of  the  eastern  Pacific  (Allan 
Hancock  Inst.)  and  Hartman  on  the  marine  An- 
nelida (Arkiv  Zool.). 

Several  important  works  on  mollusks  were  pub- 
lished, including  the  final  part  of  Pilsbry's  great 
treatise  on  the  land  mollusks  of  North  America 
(Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Phila.).  Abbott  wrote  a 
handbook  on  the  medically  important  mollusks  of 
the  Orient  ( Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. )  while  in  the 
same  journal  Bequaert  published  on  the  terrestrial 
snails  of  South  America.  The  origin  and  relation- 
ships of  the  mollusks  of  Puerto  Rico  were  discussed 
by  Van  der  Schalie  (Univ.  Mich.  Press). 

Arthropods.  A  general  study  of  the  embryology, 
morphology,  and  phylogeny  of  the  arthropods  was 
published  in  the  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London  by  Man- 
ton.  The  copepods  and  their  affinities  to  other  ar- 
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thropods  were  studied  by  Heegard  (Univ.  Mus., 
Copenhagen),  while  Sewell  wrote  on  free-swim- 
ming planktonic  copepods  and  their  distribution 
(Brit.  Mus.).  Petrunkevich,  perhaps  the  world's 
leading  authority  on  spiders,  wrote  a  monograph 
on  the  Arachnida  of  the  Paleozoic  (Conn.  Acad. 
Arts  and  Sciences).  A  semi-popular  but  authorita- 
tive and  beautifully  illustrated  volume,  American 
Spiders,  by  Certsch  is  the  best  general  account  of 
the  natural  history  of  this  group  (Van  Nostrand). 
A  technical  study  of  the  Pycnogonida  of  Japanese 
waters  was  issued  by  the  U.S.  National  Museum. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  entomological  work 
of  the  year  was  a  book  on  the  biology  of  mosqui- 
toes by  Bates  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  (Mac- 
millan).  The  mosquitoes  of  Scandinavia  were 
the  subject  of  a  lengthy  treatise  (Norsk  Entom. 
Tidsskrift,  Oslo).  Edwards  wrote  a  useful  synopsis 
of  the  Coleoptera  of  the  eastern  United  States  (Ed- 
wards Bros.).  Among  other  valuable  contributions 
to  entomology  appearing  during  1949  were  Hall's 
volume  on  the  blowflies  of  North  America  (Thorn. 
Say  Found.)  and  Bryk's  work  on  the  Lepidoptera 
of  Korea  (Arkiv  Zool). 

The  identification  of  insect  larvae  is  important 
to  both  taxonomists  and  economic  entomologists. 
To  aid  in  this  task  Peterson  wrote  a  volume  on  the 
larvae  of  the  Lepidoptera  and  Hymenoptera;  the 
first  of  a  projected  series  (Edwardis  Bros.,  Ann  Ar- 
bor). The  bearing  of  recent  cytological  work  on 
the  major  classification  of  the  Diptera  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  paper  in  Evolution. 

Vert«hrat«».  Another  of  Stensio's  monographs  on 
the  primitive  fish-like  vertebrates  of  Greenland  was 
published  by  Reitzel  of  Copenhagen.  Stensio  has 
been  one  or  the  leaders  in  unraveling  the  early 
evolution  of  the  vertebrates.  The  first  part  of  a  very 
elaborate  and  complete  summary  of  the  fishes  of 
the  western  North  Atlantic  (to  be  written  by  a 
panel  of  recognized  authorities)  was  published  by 
Yale  University  Press.  It  treats  the  more  primitive 
forms — the  sharks  and  their  allies.  Other  faunal 
works  on  fishes  relate  to  those  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  Africa  (Crown  Agents  for  Colonies,  Lon- 
don) and  to  the  fresh- water  fishes  of  British  Co- 
lumbia (B.  C.  Prov.  Mus.,  Vancouver).  Fraser- 
Brunner  published  a  detailed  classification  of  the 
family  Myctophidae  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London, 
118). 

A  British  Herpetological  Society  was  formed  and 
devoted  the  first  of  its  publications  to  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  distribution  of  the  reptiles 
and  amphibians  of  the  British  Isles.  Among  refer- 
ence works,  Cans'  bibliography  of  the  herpetology 


of  Japan  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  93)  and  the 
revised  second  edition  of  Perkins*  Key  to  the  Snakes 
of  the  United  States  (San  Diego  So.  Nat.  Hist.), 
deserve  mention.  The  Geological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica continued  its  bibliography  of  fossil  vertebrates; 
the  latest  installment  covers  the  years  1939-1943. 
Also  of  interest  to  paleontologists  is  the  monograph 
on  the  Jurassic  fishes  of  France  by  Saint-Seine 
(Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Lyon,  France). 

The  authoritative  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the 
Americas  by  Cory,  Hellmayr  ana  Conover  reached 
completion  with  the  issuance  of  a  volume  on  the 
hawks  and  eagles  (Chicago  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.).  The 
17th  volume  of  Bent's  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds  covers  the  thrushes  (Butt.  U.S. 
Nat.  Mus.).  A  detailed  historical  summary  of  the 
birds  of  Maine  and  their  ecology  by  Palmer  was 
published  (Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.).  Two  works 
on  African  birds,  one  a  summary  of  available  in- 
formation on  the  parasitic  cuckoos  of  that  conti- 
nent by  Friedmann  (Wash.  Acad.  Sciences),  and 
the  other  the  next  to  last  volume  of  Banner-man's 
sumptuous  treatise  on  the  birds  of  tropical  West 
Africa  (Crown  Agents  for  Colonies),  appeared 
during  the  year. 

Among  interesting  ornithological  discoveries  was 
the  finding  of  a  large,  flightless  rail,  Notornis,  sup- 
posedly extinct  for  50  years,  in  the  mountains  of 
South  Island,  New  Zealand  It  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  withdrawal  of  a  relic  species  into  marginal 
habitat,  for  a  widespread  and  aggressive  related 
bird,  the  Purple  Waterhen,  is  abundant  at  lower 
levels  in  New  Zealand.  The  nest  of  the  Bristle- 
thighed  Curlew,  Numenius  tahitiensis,  the  last 
species  of  bird  of  the  United  States  or  Alaska 
whose  eggs  were  unknown,  was  found  in  Alaska 
by  Allen. 

A  very  informative  study  on  bats  and  their  para- 
sites by  Rybere  was  published  by  the  University 
of  Lund,  Sweden.  Based  largely  upon  work  witn 
captive  animals,  it  contains  many  interesting  photo- 
graphs. As  usual  the  work  of  Russian  scientists  re- 
mains terra  incognita  to  the  scientists  of  most  other 
countries,  but  the  arrival  of  a  large  and  apparently 
important  volume  on  the  rodents  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
containing  colored  plates  and  numerous  other  illus- 
trations, may  be  mentioned. 

A  fully  illustrated  semi-popular  work  on  the  wild 
mammals  of  Europe  by  Hainard  and  Perrot  was 
published  in  Paris  (Delachaux  and  Niestle).  Vol- 
ume I  has  a  general  introduction  and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  insectivores,  bats  and  carnivores.  Vol- 
ume II,  which  will  appear  shortly,  will  cover  the 
remaining  groups  of  mammals. — DEAN  AMADON 
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acratin.  A  complex  chemical  assumed  to  be  formed 
by  the  cells  of  a  certain  ameba  (genus  Dicty- 
ostelium,  order  Acrasiales)  and  having  the  pow- 
er to  promote  the  ameba's  aggregation  into 
clumped  masses. 

ACTH.  The  adreno-cortico- tropic  hormone,  a  power- 
ful substance  present  in  and  extracted  from  the 
pituitary  gland  of  hogs  and  other  animals;  of 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis, rheumatic  fever,  and  certain  muscle  dis- 
eases. Compare  CORTISONE. 

adibasi.  A  member  of  any  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
India,  especially  one  who  is  recognized  as  a 
leader  of  such  a  tribe.  Term  attributed  to  Jaipal 
Singh,  a  member  of  the  Indian  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

aeropuls*.  A  jet-propulsion  device  for  producing  an 
intermittent  thrust  from  intake  of  air.  Compare 

HYDROPULSE. 

aircost.  A  broadcast,  especially,  an  on-the-spot  ac- 
count of  an  event. 

oircUnt.  A  method  of  drilling  teeth  by  means  of  an 
abrasive  powder  of  aluminum  oxide  directed 
against  the  surface  in  a  fine  jet  of  carbon  dioxide 
under  high  pressure  Developed  by  R.  B.  Black, 
American  dentist,  as  an  improvement  upon  his 
earlier  airbrasive  method. 

air  scoop.  A  device  for  trapping  and  containing  a 
mass  of  air  in  order  to  maintain  proper  air  pres- 
sure in  ventilators,  internal-combustion  engines, 
small  balloons,  etc 

Anahist.  Trade  name  of  an  antihistamine  offered  as 
a  preventive  of  the  common  cold. 

anechoic.  Without  echoes;  completely  devoid  of 
sound-wave  reverberations:  applied  especially  to 
researches  in  problems  of  sound  and  acoustics. 

Antabus*.  Trade  name  for  a  synthetic  drug  devel- 
oped in  Denmark  as  a  possible  cure  for  alcohol- 
ism; it  acts  by  building  up  an  acute  physiological 
intolerance  for  alcohol.  Chemical  name,  tetra- 
ethylthiuram  disulfide. 

Anthratube.  Trade  name  of  a  small,  self-stoking  fur- 
nace which  burns  anthracite  coal  in  a  tubular 
combustion  chamber  enclosed  in  a  cabinet  sup- 
plied with  air  or  water  as  the  heating  medium. 

ontihittamin*.  Any  of  various  drugs  which  neutralize 
the  vasoconstrictor  action  of  histamine  in  the 
body;  used  especially  in  the  treatment  of  allergic 
conditions,  as  hay  fever,  asthma,  etc.,  and  as  a 
preventive  of  the  common  cold. 

apartheid.  The  segregation  policy  of  the  Nationalist 
government  or  South  Africa  under  Prime  Min- 
ister Malan:  adopted  to  ensure  the  favored  treat- 
ment of  Europeans  in  political,  economic,  and 
social  activities. 

apron-jamas.  A  combination  of  apron  and  pajamas, 
intended  to  be  worn  as  a  lounging  garment. 

Armalon.  Trade  name  of  a  tough,  pliable  synthetic 
resin  for  strengthening  upholstery  fabrics  sub- 
ject to  hard  usage,  as  in  motor  cars,  trucks,  etc. 

artane.  A  synthetic  drug  reported  to  have  beneficial 
effects  in  the  treatment  of  muscle  spasms  due  to 
shaking  palsy;  a  possible  substitute  for  the  bella- 
donna alkaloids. 

qrtison*.  A  synthetic  drug  chemically  related  to 
cortisone  and  regarded  as  promising  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
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assiduau.  An  assiduous  devotee,  follower,  or  disci- 
ple; an  enthusiastic  associate  of  a  person,  cult, 
doctrine,  and  the  like. 

automaticity.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  auto- 
matic; also,  the  degree  to  which  a  device,  ma- 
chine, or  apparatus  is  self-acting. 

banthin*.  A  synthetic  drug  now  under  investigation 
as  a  substitute  for  surgery  in  the  treatment  and 
control  of  peptic  ulcers. 

BEMAC.  Trade  name  of  an  electronic  computing  ma- 
chine designed  especially  to  analyze  and  predict 
every  phase  in  the  trajectory  of  a  giant  pro- 
jectile or  missile.  Developed  oy  the  Boeing  Air- 
plane Company. 

b«nnie  jag.  A  form  of  intoxication  induced  by  the 
excessive  or  improper  use  of  Benzedrine,  espe- 
cially when  chewed  or  swallowed  from  nasal  in- 
halers containing  the  drug.  Also  B«nz*drin«  bing«. 

bonthoscopo.  An  undersea  research  apparatus  re- 
sembling a  bathysphere,  but  designed  and  built 
to  withstand  pressures  at  a  depth  of  10,000  feet: 
made  at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
for  the  study  of  submarine  life. 

B«nz*dr*x.  Trade  name  of  a  substitute  for  Benze- 
drine from  which  the  toxic,  habit-forming  ingre- 
dients have  been  removed:  developed  for  use  in 
nasal  inhalers. 

b«rk«lium.  Proposed  name  for  a  new  radioactive  ele- 
ment artificially  produced  by  the  cyclotron  of  the 
University  of  California.  It  is  No.  97  in  the  atom- 
ic scale  and  immediately  follows  curium,  No.  96, 
in  the  actmide  series.  Name  suggested  by  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg. 

BINAC.  A  compact,  high-speed,  electronic  comput- 
ing machine  which  operates  on  a  binary  number 
system,  sending  impulses  through  a  column  of 
mercury  at  the  rate  of  4  million  a  second.  Name 
from  binary  automatic  computer. 

biocytin.  A  vitamin  factor  isolated  from  yeast,  in 
which  it  is  present  in  very  minute  quantities;  its 
chemical  structure  and  physiological  function  are 
under  investigation. 

Boconiz*.  Trade  name  of  a  method  for  protecting 
woolen  fabrics  against  moths. 

bombolatry.  Bomb-worship,  as  used  by  D.  Z.  Manu- 
ilsky,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  the 
immoderate  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  bombs  in 
U.S.  military  circles  since  development  of  the 
atom  bomb. 

bookatoria.  A  bookstore  in  which  the  stock  is  ar- 
ranged on  the  principle  of  the  cafeteria,  cus- 
tomers selecting  books  displayed  in  alphabetical 
order  on  long  tables,  paying  the  cashier  when 
they  leave. 

bopera.  A  night  club,  dance  hall,  or  other  place 
featuring  bebop  music  and  dancing. 

boptionary.  A  glossary  of  the  words,  terms,  and  ex- 
pressions peculiar  to  the  musical  forms  known 
as  bop  or  bebop. 

borr«lidin.  An  antibiotic  isolated  from  a  soil  fungus 
and  shown  to  be  effective  in  treating  mice  in- 
fected with  the  organism  causing  relapsing  fever 
(Borrelia  novyi). 

botof  •nin.  A  chemical  compound  isolated  from  the 
tropical  yam  (genus  Dioscorea)  and  thought  to 
be  a  promising  source  for  the  production  of  a 
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drug  resembling  cortisone.  Compare  SAHMKNTOG- 

ENIN. 

Calgon.  Trade  name  of  a  water-soluble  sodium 
phosphate  glass  used  as  a  water-softening  agent 
in  many  industrial  processes. 

Calgonite.  A  material  similar  to  Calgon  but  intended 
for  dishwashing  and  other  domestic  uses. 

canasta.  A  card  game  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina, 
based  on  the  principles  of  rummy,  with  simple 
rules  designed  to  yield  high  scores.  The  number 
of  players  may  vary,  but  the  game  is  best  adapt- 
ed for  four,  acting  in  two  partnerships. 

copocitron.  A  device  for  sterilizing  uncooked  and 
frozen  foods  by  means  of  a  powerful  electron 
beam  which  inhibits  the  reproduction  of  harmful 
bacteria  and  viruses. 

categorisis.  The  habit  of  labeling  or  classifying  ev- 
erything, especially  with  regard  to  one's  prefer- 
ences in  art,  music,  literature,  etc.;  a  pedantic 
overemphasis  on  categories,  types,  styles,  and 
the  like:  Compare  LABELOLOGY. 

cavu.  Ceding  and  visibility  unlimited;  aviator's 
term. 

chemocracy.  A  social  system  in  which  material  abun- 
dance— especially  in  food — will  be  secured  by 
planned  chemical  research  and  technology  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  new  synthetic  prod- 
ucts and  a  more  efficient  exploitation  of  natural 
resources.  Hence,  democratic,  pertaining  to  such 
a  system.  Terms  introduced  by  Jacoo  Rosin, 
American  chemist.  Compare  SEACULTURE. 

chemograph.  A  photograph  produced  by  direct 
chemical  action  of  the  object  on  the  emulsion  of 
the  photographic  plate.  Hence,  chemography,  the 
technique  of  taking  such  photographs. 

chlorocyclizine.  A  chemical  compound  related  to 
piperazine  which  may  be  of  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  asthma  and  nay  fever. 

chlorophorin.  An  amorphous  phenolic  compound  iso- 
lated from  the  wood  of  a  tropical  African  tree 
(Chlorophora  excelsis)  and  believed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  decay-resistant  properties  of 
this  wood. 

chlor-trimeton.  An  antihistamine  developed  by  U.S. 
Navy  doctors,  effective  in  the  treatment  of  hay 
fever  and  other  allergies. 

chuff.  To  burn  intermittently,  with  sporadic  puffing 
noise,  as  an  internal  combustion  engine,  rocket, 
or  guided  missile. 

cinomanalysis.  The  technique  of  analyzing  a  se- 
ouence  of  actions  or  of  behavior  by  the  close  and 
detailed  study  of  timed  motion-picture  film. 

cladmetal.  Two  dissimilar  metals  permanently  bond- 
ed together  in  sheets,  rods,  wires,  etc.,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  material  combining  the  properties  of 
both,  as  copper  sandwiched  between  stainless 
steel;  silver  and  bronze;  aluminum  and  steel, 
etc. 

cold  rubber.  A  synthetic  rubber  chemically  similar 
to  Buna  S  but  which  has  been  polymerized  at 
low  temperatures  of  41  degrees  F  or  less  to  im- 
part better  wearing  qualities  and  a  greater  resist- 
ance to  abrasion. 

compound  E.  See  CORTISONE. 

Contoura.  Trade  name  of  a  photo-copying  device 
which  makes  possible  the  accurate  photograph- 
ing of  small  curved  surfaces,  especially  the  pages 
of  a  book  as  exposed  in  their  normal  position. 

Coricidin.  Trade  name  of  a  brand  of  chlor-trimeton 
developed  as  a  preventive  of  the  common  cold. 

corthon*.  A  powerful  hormone-like  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  outer  part  ( cortex )  of  the  adre- 
nal gland,  under  investigation  as  a  drug  for  the 
relief  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  rheumatic  fe- 


ver:   formerly   called   compound  E.   Compare 
ACTH. 

culturology.  The  science  of  human  culture,  embrac- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  anthropology,  ethnol- 
ogy, sociology,  linguistics,  and  allied  fields.  Term 
proposed  by  Leslie  A.  White,  American  anthro- 
pologist. 

dehydrofreezfna.  A  food  preservation  technique 
which  combines  the  advantages  of  dehydrating 
and  quick  freezing. 

Delta  wing.  Trade  name  for  an  experimental  air- 
plane having  sweep-back  wings  shaped  like  an 
equilateral  triangle,  with  a  vertical  tailpiece  pro- 
jecting above  the  fuselage. 

Dixiegop.  A  member  of  the  coalition  of  Republican 
and  Southern  Democratic  Senators  in  the  81st 
Congress,  with  special  reference  to  their  anti- 
labor  policies:  so  called  by  leaders  of  the  CIO. 
Name  from  Dixiecrat  and  G.O.P. 

dol.  A  proposed  unit  of  the  intensity  of  pain,  cor- 
responding to  a  barely  perceptible  sensation  of 
pain  from  the  application  of  heat  rays  to  the  skin, 
with  maximum  intensity  rated  at  about  10.5 
dols:  introduced  as  a  means  of  estimating  pain 
in  childbirth. 

dolorimetry.  A  method  for  the  measurement  of  pain 
intensity  in  terms  of  dols  by  comparing  the  .orig- 
inal pain  with  that  experienced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  rays  to  an  unaffected  portion  of  the 
subject's  skin. 

DOVAP.  A  method  for  determining  and  plotting  the 
trajectories  of  high-altitude,  long-range  rocket 
missiles  by  the  use  of  continuous  radio  waves 
whose  return  frequencies  are  interpreted  on  the 
principle  of  the  Doppler  effect.  Name  from  Dop- 
pler  velocity  and  position. 

drunkometer.  An  instrument  similar  to  the  intoxi- 
meter,  but  designed  for  use  in  police  stations, 
hospitals,  and  clinics. 

duopoly.  Market  control  of  specified  commodities 
or  services  obtained  by  and  restricted  to  two 
sellers. 

duopsony.  A  market  having  only  two  buyers. 

enculturation.  The  processes  whereby  individuals  are 
conditioned  by,  adjusted  to,  and  integrated  with 
the  cultural  norms  prevalent  in  the  society  of 
which  they  are  members. 

oxotphere.  The  outermost  region  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, beginning  at  a  height  of  about  200 
miles  and  characterized  by  a  complete  diffusion 
equilibrium  among  the  particles  entering  it  from 
below. 

expellee.  One  who  has  been  expelled  from  his  for- 
mer country,  especially  under  the  economic  or 
political  stress  following  World  War  II;  a  dis- 
placed person. 

ffastidiating.  Making  much  of  little,  trivial,  or  in- 
consequential things;  dallying  with  the  pleasant- 
ly unimportant  and  superficial.  Expression  used 
by  Robert  Frost,  American  poet. 

five  percenter.  One  who,  by  virtue  of  special  influ- 
ence and  inside  knowledge,  arranges  for  the 
award  of  remunerative  government  contracts 
(especially  for  military  supplies)  to  those  who 
agree  to  pay  him  an  amount  equal  to  five  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  contract;  an  influence 
peddler:  so  called  during  postwar  Congressional 
investigations  of  such  practices. 

flzzer.  A  model  jet  racer  airplane  using  carbon  di- 
oxide capsules  for  motive  power. 

fizz  job.  A  jet-propelled  airplane. 
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flash-drying.  A  high-speed  method  of  reducing  the 
moisture  content  of  flour  by  mixing  it  with  a  cur- 
rent of  heated  air  and  whirling  the  mixture  in  a 
conical  container  until  the  water  evaporates. 

Fritalux.  A  regional  group  consisting  of  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
burg, organized  to  promote  common  economic 
and  monetary  interests  in  association  with  other 
countries  belonging  to  the  Organization  for  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC). 

FSH.  The  follicle-stimulating  hormone  which  acts 
to  promote  fertility  in  the  mammalian  female  by 
stimulating  the  growth  of  ovarian  follicles  and 
in  the  male  by  activating  the  sperm-producing 
tubules. 

gelsoy.  A  vegetable  protein  gel  developed  from  the 
soybean;  it  is  a  strong  adhesive  and  has  many 
possible  uses  as  a  food  product. 

Geminol,  Trade  name  of  a  barbiturate  drug  which 
has  shown  promise  in  the  treatment  of  convul- 
sive seizures  resulting  from  brain  injuries  in  chil- 
dren. 

geostrategy.  Military  strategy  as  related  to  and  de- 
termined by  geopolitical  factors.  Hence,  geo- 
strategist,  one  who  specializes  in  this  subject. 

glidepath.  The  path  indicated  by  a  radio  beam, 
along  which  pilots  may  bring  their  airplanes  to 
a  safe  landing  in  bad  weather. 

bandicoot.  A  lightweight,  water-repellent  cotton 
coat  for  women,  designed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  convenience  in  shopping, 
with  a  plastic  carryall  for  groceries,  etc. 

H-bomb.  The  hydrogen  bomb. 

Helioplane.  Trade  name  for  a  lightweight,  two-place 
airplane  having  landing  and  take-off  character- 
istics resembling  those  of  the  helicopter. 

hfstochemograph.  A  photograph  of  a  histological 
specimen  produced  by  the  direct  chemical  action 
of  the  specimen  in  contact  with  the  emulsion  of 
the  photographic  plate.  Hence,  histochemography, 
the  technique  of  taking  such  photographs. 

HT-bomb.  The  hydrogen-tritium  bomb,  oased  on  the 
thermonuclear  reaction  between  protons  and  tri- 
tons.  See  TRITON. 

humulon.  An  antibiotic  obtained  from  hops  (Hu- 
mulus  lupulus)  and  of  interest  because  of  its 
destructive  action  against  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

hydrogen  bomb.  An  atomic  bomb  whose  explosive 
power  is  derived,  not  from  the  splitting  of  atoms 
as  with  uranium,  but  from  the  fusion  of  hydro- 
gen atoms  to  give  helium  in  a  process  similar 
to  that  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  energy 
of  the  sun. 

hydropulte.  A  jet-propulsion  device  resembling  the 
aeropulse,  but  deriving  its  thrust  from  intake  of 
water. 

hymenate.  To  celebrate  the  nuptials  of;  figuratively, 
to  participate  in  or  smg  the  praises  of  anything 
believed  to  arise  from  trie  union  of  fresh,  vigor- 
ous, and  original  forces. 

Identacode.  A  system  for  the  permanent  identifica- 
tion of  dogs  or  other  pets  by  the  tattooing  of 
unique  number  and  letter  symbols  on  some  in- 
conspicuous part  of  the  animal's  body,  with  an 
accompanying  certificate  of  record  and  owner- 
ship. Based  on  the  system  used  in  the  U.S.  Army 
ana  further  developed  by  Captain  H.  Graham 
Conar. 

influence  peddler.  One  who  uses  political  influence, 
inside  Knowledge,  and  personal  contacts  to  ob- 
tain special  favors  for  others,  in  return  for  a  per- 


centage of  the  financial  gains  thereby  made  by 
his  clients;  specifically,  a  five  percenter. 

In  telex.  Trade  name  of  a  communication  system  for 
the  prompt  making  of  railroad  and  airplane  res- 
ervations. 

intellittine.  One  who  has,  or  professes  to  have,  the 
characteristics  of  both  the  intellectual  and  the 
philistine,  the  members  of  each  group  regarding 
him  as  properly  belonging  to  the  other. 

intoximeter.  A  portable  device  for  indicating  accu- 
rately the  concentration  of  alcohol  in  the  blood 
by  chemical  tests  of  samples  of  the  breath;  used 
to  measure  the  degree  of  intoxication  in  auto- 
mobile drivers,  etc.  Compare  DRUNKOMETER. 

Jakarta.  Capital  city  of  the  United  States  of  Indo- 

nesia, proclaimed  Dec.  27,  1949. 
JA  take-off.  A  jet-assisted  airplane  take-off.   Also 

JATO. 
Jetliner.  Trade  name  of  a  large  jet-propelled  passen- 

ger airplane  designed  for  regular  trans-Atlantic 

flights. 
Justowriter.  Trade  name  of  a  self-justifying  printing 

machine  operated  like  a  typewriter. 


Klavarskribo.  A  system  of  musical  notation  in  which 
the  score  is  written  and  read  vertically,  the  staff 
lines  representing  the  black  and  white  keys  of 
the  piano,  the  notes  being  solid  black  and  open 
circles  with  horizontal  stems  and  no  distinction 
between  sharps  and  flats.  Invented  by  Cornells 
Pott,  Dutch  electrical  engineer  and  amateur  mu- 
sician. 

Kostovism.  The  Bulgarian  counterpart  of  Titoism, 
charactcnzed  by  the  chauvinism,  ultra-national- 
ism, and  western  imperialist  policies  attributed 
to  Traicho  Kostov,  subsequently  executed  by  the 
Bulgarian  government  for  treason  and  espionage. 

kryptoclimate.  The  range  of  climatic  conditions 
found  within  a  house,  building,  or  other  enclosed 
structure,  especially  as  compared  with  the  micto- 
climate  of  the  local  area  and  the  macroclimate 
of  the  entire  region. 

lobelology.  The  persistent  and  indiscriminate  use  of, 
or  dependence  upon,  labels  in  one's  enjoyment 
of  works  of  art,  music,  literature,  and  the  like. 

Also  CATEGORISIS. 

LANAC.  A  radar-operated  system  for  the  safe  land- 
ing of  airplanes.  Name  from  Zaminar  air  naviga- 
tion and  anti-collision. 

Larjachrome.  Trade  name  of  a  process  for  enlarging 
a  Kodachrome  print  to  twice  its  original  size, 
with  exact  duplication  of  color  and  detail. 

lesocupethy.  A  humorous  term  for  the  varied  subject 
matter  of  the  social  sciences,  suggested  by 
George  Peter  Murdock,  American  anthropologist. 
It  is  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  words 
/earning,  society,  culture,  personality  theory. 

lettritm.  A  doctrine  of  literary  composition  which 
regards  poetry  as  a  rhythmic  architecture  em- 
ploying meaningless  or  exotic  combinations  of 
letters:  developed  by  the  French  writer  Isidore 
Isou. 

Undone.  Trade  name  of  an  insecticide  under  in- 
vestigation as  a  substitute  for  DDT,  especially 
against  those  insects  which  have  developed  im- 
munity to  DDT,  as  certain  malaria-carrying  mos- 
quitoes. Chemically,  the  substance  is  a  benzene- 
hexachloride. 

Linktronic.  Trade  name  of  an  electronically  operated 
apparatus  for  the  ground  training  of  jet  plane 
pilots  under  a  wide  variety  of  actual  flying  con- 
ditions. Developed  by  the  Link  Aviation  Co. 
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lox.  Aviator's  name  for  liquid  oxygen  when  used  as 

a  fuel  for  rockets. 
lumulon.  An  antibiotic  related  to  and  obtained  from 

the  same  source  as  humulon. 


macroeconomics.  Economics  studied  in  terms  of  large 
aggregates  of  data  whose  mutual  relationships 
are  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  behavior  of 
the  system  as  a  whole:  developed  by  John  May- 
nard  Keynes. 

MANIAC.  A  high-speed  electronic  computing  ma- 
chine operating  on  a  binary  number  system 
which  uses  the  selectron  tube.  Designed  for  use 
at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton, 
from  plans  by  J.  von  Neumann  and  H.  H.  Gold- 
stone.  Name  from  mechanical  and  numerical  in- 
tegrator and  computer. 

MAP.  The  Military  Assistance  Program  for  United 
States  aid  to  the  signatories  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Martonot.  An  electrically  operated  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  a  small  piano  whose  keyboard 
actuates  the  strings  of  a  lutelike  attachment.  In- 
vented by  Maurice  Martenot,  a  French  musician. 

Maxitron.  Trade  name  of  an  X-ray  machine  capable 
of  providing  therapeutic  doses  within  a  wide 
range  of  from  100,000  to  250,000  volts;  designed 
for  use  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  leukemia,  and 
related  diseases. 

mogadollar.  Proposed  name  for  a  monetary  unit 
equal  to  one  million  dollars. 

microgroft.  To  graft  very  weak  but  valuable  hybrid 
plants  into  the  stems  of  related  species  in  order 
to  ensure  their  survival 

microprofoction.  The  pinpoint  projection  onto  a  view- 
ing screen  of  the  finest  details  of  microscopic 
specimens. 

miticid*.  Any  substance  injurious  to  or  destructive 
of  mites,  ticks,  and  related  organisms. 

monopsony.  Market  exchange  confined  to  a  single 
buyer  for  specified  goods  or  services. 

multiopoly.  That  economic  system  in  which  there 
are  no  restrictions  upon  the  number  of  sellers  of 
a  given  product  or  service;  free  enterprise. 

multiopsony.  An  economic  system  whose  commodi- 
ties and  services  are  accessible  to  all  who  are 
willing  or  able  to  buy. 

N«ootor.  Trade  name  of  a  type  of  spring  made  in 
the  form  of  a  flat  metal  ribbon  which  has  been 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  respond  uniformly  to 
a  given  stress. 

nooculturation.  The  creation  and  establishment  of 
new  cultural  forms,  especially  as  a  result  of 
transculturation. 

N«oh«tromin«.  Trade  name  of  an  antihistamine  used 
in  the  treatment  of  hay  fever  and  other  allergic 
disorders. 

noomycin.  An  antibiotic  isolated  from  a  soil  organ- 
ism ( Streptomyces  f radix ) :  active  against  strep- 
tomycin-resistant bacteria  and  against  various 
forms  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

noshow.  One  who  makes  a  reservation  for  an  air- 
plane flight  but  fails  to  show  up  at  the  time  of 
take-off 

novol«sc«nc«.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  new, 
fresh,  or  fully  up  to  date;  extreme  or  sophisti- 
cated modernity;  the  opposite  of  obsolescence. 
Hence,  novoUtc«nt,  becoming  new. 

oligopsony.  Market  exchange  of  goods  and  services 

restricted  to  a  few  buyers. 
opon  jaw.  A  round-trip  airplane  ticket  which  does 

not  terminate  at  the  original  point  of  departure. 


ovorvfow.  A  survey,  resume,  or  review,  as  of  devel- 
opments in  a  field  of  research,  the  literature  on 
a  given  subject,  etc. 

poradog.  An  Eskimo  husky  dropped  by  parachute 
from  an  airplane,  carrying  supplies  tor  rescue 
work  in  isolated  Arctic  regions. 

Poritol.  Trade  name  for  a  synthetic  drug  resembling 
heparin  in  action,  for  use  as  a  preventive  of 
blood  clotting  in  certain  diseases;  chemically  it 
is  a  sulfated  mannuronic  acid. 

podolcoptor.  A  small  balloon  with  a  seat,  a  steel 
framework  for  hanging  ballast,  and  bicycle  pedal 
gears  by  means  of  which  the  pilot  operates  twin 
propeller  blades  mounted  immediately  beneath 
him.  Invented  by  Charles  Paul,  an  American  at- 
torney. 

Phonovision.  Trade  name  for  a  system  of  viewing 
motion  pictures  on  a  television  set  equipped  to 
receive  signals  transmitted  over  telephone  wires 
on  request  and  at  a  fixed  charge  for  each  picture. 
Abbr.  PV. 

Photo-Motric.  Trade  name  of  a  method  for  measuring 
and  fitting  men's  clothing  by  the  use  of  a  series 
of  photographs  taken  to  an  exact,  uniform  scale. 

phytotron.  A  complex,  large-scale  apparatus  for  the 
artificial  production  of  climatic  conditions  rang- 
ing from  arctic  to  tropical:  designed  primarily  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  plant  growth  under  con- 
trolled conditions. 

Point  Four.  The  fourth  point  in  President  Truman's 
Inaugural  Address,  tan.  20,  1949,  in  which  he 
recommended  "a  bold  new  program  for  making 
the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  indus- 
trial progress  available  for  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  undeveloped  areas." 

Pulheoms.  A  British  method  for  determining  the  fit- 
ness of  soldiers  for  overseas  service.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  initials  of  medical  tests  for 
physical  capacity,  upper  limbs,  /ocomotion,  hear- 
ing, eyesight,  mental  capacity,  and  emotional 
stability. 

Pushtuniston.  A  proposed  independent  Moslem  state 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Afghanistan  and  adjoin- 
ing Pakistan.  It  would  consist  of  Afridi  Pathan 
tribesmen,  with  Pushtu  as  the  official  language 
and  the  capital  at  Tirah  Bagh. 

quouetopla.  Word  coined  by  Winston  Churchill  in 
derisive  allusion  to  the  1950  socialist  program  of 
the  British  Labour  Party,  with  its  statement  that 
children  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  line  ( queue ) 
in  social  services. 

Radarongo.  Trade  name  of  an  electronic  stove  which 
can  cook  a  wide  variety  of  foods  at  very  high 
speed. 

rodioc.  A  compact,  lightweight,  portable  device  for 
indicating  the  amount  of  radiation  in  a  suspected 
area  and  to  warn  of  its  excess.  Name  from  radio- 
activity detection,  identification,  and  computa- 
tion. 

rodiogonotics.  The  study  of  genetics  in  relation  to 
the  effects  of  radioactivity  upon  the  processes  of 
inheritance  and  the  nature  of  hereditary  changes. 

roilfon.  One  who  makes  a  hobby  of  model  railways. 

royditt  plotting  board.  A  device  whereby  the  actual 
course  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  plotted  along  the  sur- 
face of  a  large-scale  marine  or  hyorographic 
chart  by  a  model  ship  whose  movements  are 
regulated  by  incoming  radio  signals. 

RMC.  Trade  name  for  an  electrical  device  for  auto- 
matically recording  the  answers  to  complex 
mathematical  problems  in  a  series  of  curves. 
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realmitt.  One  who  concerns  himself  with  large 
realms  of  life,  thought,  spirit,  and  action,  as  op- 
posed to  matters  of  purely  local  or  regional  in- 
terest. Word  used  by  Robert  Frost,  American 
poet. 

reflectorize.  To  niake  reflecting;  to  give  a  mirrorlike 
surface  to. 

roligicide.  The  wilful  destruction  of  religion,  espe- 
cially as  attributed  by  certain  Roman  Catholics 
to  tne  anticlerical  policies  of  the  Cominform 
countries. 

roto-dip.  A  method  of  continually  rotating  an  auto- 
mobile body  as  it  passes  through  various  dips 
containing  liquids  for  painting  and  coating  the 
surface;  used  to  ensure  complete  coverage. 

safe-enterprise  system.  The  American  system  of  free 
enterprise,  as  modified  by  monopoly  practices 
and  government  controls  in  the  postwar  period. 

sarmentogenin.  The  active  principle  of  a  glucoside 
first  isolated  in  1915  from  the  seeds  of  a  tropical 
climbing  vine  (Strophanthus  sarmentosus ) ;  it  is 
a  member  of  the  digitalis  group  and  is  now 
thought  to  provide  a  potentially  unlimited  source 
of  a  drug  similar  in  action  to  cortisone. 

seaculture.  The  large-scale  cultivation  and  produc- 
tion of  food  crops  in  sea  water.  Term  suggested 
by  Jacob  Rosin,  American  chemist.  Compare 

(  HEMOCRACY. 

seaquake.  A  submarine  earthquake. 

second  sound.  The  peculiar  wave  motion,  resembling 
that  of  sound,  associated  with  the  behavior  of 
lu'linm  atoms  in  the  superfluid  condition  just 
above  absolute  zero 

sexistentialism.  Humorous  term  for  a  form  of  escap- 
ism which  burlesques  the  existentialism  of  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  associated  with  a  postwar  Berlin 
night  club  called  the  Badewanne  (Bathtub). 

simplism.  That  attitude  toward  any  problem  or  topic 
which  invests  it  with  a  fallacious  simplicity  ny 
deliberately  ignoring  or  obscuring  all  difficult, 
abstruse,  or  complicated  aspects,  a  dogmatic  and 
plausible  laboring  of  the  obvious,  especially  as  a 
means  of  promoting  an  uncritical  conformity  in 
thought  and  behavior.  Compare  TRTVIALJZATION. 

slirdle.  A  woman's  garment  combining  the  features 
of  the  slip  and  the  girdle. 

Slurvian.  That  form  of  colloquial  English  in  which 
certain  vowels  are  improperly  concealed,  sup- 
pressed, or  slurred  over,  as  Yerp  for  Europe,  forn 
for  foreign,  plight  for  polite,  etc.  Term  suggested 
by  John  Davenport,  a  Murcan  (American) 
writer. 

smokejumper.  A  member  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
trained  and  equipped  to  fight  forest  fires  after 
parachuting  from  an  airplane  above  the  affected 
area. 

Sonicar.  Proposed  name  for  a  type  of  vehicle  whose 
motive  power  is  derived  from  a  turbosonic  jet 
engine. 

splash  erosion.  Soil  erosion  due  to  the  impact  of 
raindrops  or  hail. 

Spuriscope.  Trade  name  of  a  device  for  detecting 
counterfeit  bills  by  checking  the  serial  numbers 
on  a  dial  which  automatically  registers  the  cor- 
rect plate  number. 

stroned.  In  the  condition  of  being  both  stropped  and 
honed,  as  a  razor  blade. 

strudelorium.  A  restaurant  or  bakery  specializing  in 
the  fruit  pastries  known  as  struoel. 

superphonic.  Supersonic;  designating  sound  waves 
beyond  the  frequencies  audible  to  the  human 
ear. 

tech nola tor.  One  who  has  an  excessive  admiration 
for  or  belief  in  technology,  especially  in  relation 


to  social  problems;  immoderate  worship  of  tech- 
niques, gadgets,  machinery,  and  the  like. 

teenicide.  Killing  caused  by  the  recklessness,  bra- 
vado, and  immature  judgment  of  teen-age  auto- 
mobile drivers. 

Teknicrome.  Trade  name  for  a  color  transparency  de- 
signed for  use  as  an  advertising  display  in  show 
windows,  on  store  counters,  etc. 

telecrane.  Craning  and  twisting  of  the  neck  in  order 
to  see  a  television  program;  also,  the  various 
aches,  strains,  and  pains  resulting  from  such  con- 
tortions. 

teleradio.  Television  and  radio  taken  collectively, 
especially  with  reference  to  their  use  as  advertis- 
ing media. 

telescript.  A  script  written  or  adapted  for  a  television 
program. 

telesquat.  The  squatting  or  slumping  posture  of  a 
person  trying  to  get  a  good  view  of  a  television 
program;  also,  the  backache  induced  by  this 
posture. 

televisual.  Videogenic;  telegenic. 

terra mycin.  An  antibiotic  isolated  from  a  soil  mold 
(Streptomyces  rimosus)  by  American  scientists 
and  of  possible  value  in  the  treatment  of  a  wide 
variety  of  infections. 

thermonuclear.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  the 
generation  of  heat  from  the  mass-energy  reac- 
tions of  the  nuclei  of  atoms,  especially  with  ref- 
ence  to  solar  energy  and  the  proposed  hydrogen 
bomb 

tibione.  TB-1,  a  German  drug  under  investigation 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
especially  of  the  larynx  and  intestines. 

tinsit.  Tenaency-in-situation :  a  concept  advanced 
by  Walter  Coutu,  American  psychologist,  as  a 
means  of  explaining  and  reconciling  the  dualism 
between  an  organism  and  its  environment.  Ap- 
plied especially  in  the  psychological  "field  the- 
ory" of  Lewin,  Mead,  and  Sullivan. 

Titoism.  The  strongly  nationalist  policies  of  Marshal 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  his  supporters,  especially 
as  advocated  in  opposition  to  tne  political  views 
of  the  Cominform  under  the  leadership  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

transculturation.  The  processes  involved  in  the  tran- 
sition of  a  group  or  people  from  one  culture  to 
another,  resulting  in  the  development  of  new 
cultural  phenomena  at  the  expense  of  the  old; 
also,  the  transition  itself. 

triton.  The  nucleus  of  an  atom  of  tritium,  the  iso- 
tope of  hydrogen  containing  one  proton  and  two 
neutrons.  Its  presence  is  essential  in  certain 
thermonuclear  reactions,  and  in  the  production 
of  the  triton  bomb,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

trivializotion.  The  reduction  of  life  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level  of  the  commonplace,  uninteresting, 
and  trivial:  used  especially  in  criticism  of  pre- 
vailing cultural  and  educational  trends  in  the 
United  States. 

trochotron.  A  mass  spectrograph  which  produces 
trochoidal  ion  trajectories  by  the  use  of  a  net- 
work of  uniform  magnetic  and  electric  fields. 

Tromexan.  Trade  name  of  a  synthetic  drug  which 
has  been  found  effective  in  the  alleviation  of 
heart  attacks  and  the  prevention  of  blood  clot- 
ting; developed  in  Switzerland. 

tumourlayse.  A  substance  extracted  from  a  tree  fun- 
gus and  believed  to  be  effective  in  preventing 
the  growth  of  cancer.  Developed  by  a  British 
physician. 

turbosonic.  Designating  a  type  of  jet  engine  whose 
power  comes  from  the  use  of  ultra-high  frequen- 
cies, as  in  the  Sonicar. 
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typograbatics.  Tricks  with  typography,  as  in  the 
works  of  £.  E.  Cummings;  a  striving  for  visual 
effect  by  the  use  of  sophisticated  or  fancy 
printing. 

Uiwscan.  One  who  supports  the  international  hu- 
manitarian ideals  or  the  United  Nations,  espe- 
cially as  expressed  through  its  subsidiary, 
Unesco. 

Univac.  A  compact,  general-purpose  electronic 
computing  machine  of  the  digital  type  using 
about  800  tubes.  Name  from  universal  automatic 
computer. 

Utilicen.  Trade  name  of  a  British  motor  van  which 
can  be  converted  quickly  into  a  passenger  ve- 
hicle whose  seats  fold  back  into  the  floor  of  the 
van  when  not  needed. 

utilitor.  A  person  who  acts  as  a  general  utility  man 
to  the  president  or  other  executive  of  a  business 
concern;  a  handy  man;  trouble-shooter.  Also 
uffiliter. 

V««p.  The  vice  president  ( V.P. ) ;  applied  especially 
to  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  1948 — . 


V«nolit«.  Trade  name  of  a  tough,  lightweight,  non- 
corrosive  thermoplastic  material  that  can  be  fab- 
ricated in  a  great  variety  of  shapes. 

vid«okoy.  Highly  videogenic;  eminently  good  to 
look  at  on  a  television  screen. 

Vlctd-Dom*.  Trade  name  of  a  railroad  observation 
coach  having  glass-enclosed  sides  and  ceiling  to 
permit  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  scenery. 

Vita-M«t«r.  Trade  name  of  a  device  for  reducing 
knock  in  an  internal-combustion  engine  by 
means  of  a  fine  jet  of  water  mixed  with  traces  of 
alcohol  and  tetraethvl  lead:  developed  especially 
to  improve  the  performance  of  airplane  motors. 

Vycor.  Trade  name  of  a  silica  glass  which  has  been 
treated  to  withstand  continuous  exposure  to  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  1800°  F. 

w«ath«rdrome.  A  large  floating  structure  resembling 
an  airdrome,  permanently  anchored  in  offshore 
waters  to  serve  as  a  weather  station. 

z«phyr.  Tentative  name  for  an  electronic  computing 
machine  provided  with  special  equipment  for 
translating  from  and  into  foreign  languages.  Un- 
der construction  for  the  University  of  Calif ornia. 
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HOOVER  COMMISSION  REPORT.  The  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  established  July  7,  1947,  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  passed  unanimously.  The  commission 
was  composed  of  12  members,  6  Democrats  and  6 
Republicans,  and  Herbert  Hoover,  only  living  ex- 
President,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Dean  Ache- 
son,  who  later  became  Secretary  of  State,  vice 
chairman.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  was  vot- 
ed for  expenses,  and  Chairman  Hoover  recruited 
300  political  economists  and  experts  in  various 
fields  of  government  activity  who,  organized  into 
24  "task  forces,"  at  once  began  exhaustive  studies 
of  the  Executive  Branch. 

After  one  and  a  half  years,  the  commission,  on 
Feb.  7,  1949,  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  exten- 
sive analyses  of  the  departments  and  agencies  in 
the  Executive  Branch,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  their  reorganization  along  more  modern, 
efficient  and  economical  lines.  The  18th  and  final 
report  was  sent  to  Congress  April  1.  A  summary 
or  the  reports  and  recommendations  follows: 

I.    MANAGEMENT   OF    EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

The  multitudinous  departments  and  agencies, 
numbering  65  and  composed  of  1,816  component 
parts  with  2,092,180  employees,  have  created  di- 
vided responsibility,  waste  and  duplication,  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  President  to  supervise 
them  effectively. 

Recommendations — The  number  of  departments 
and  agencies  should  be  reduced  to  22  or  23.  Capa- 
ble junior  administrators  should  be  trained  and,  as 
an  incentive,  the  pay  of  career  officials  raised.  The 
President  should  have  a  new  staff  secretary,  a  per- 
sonnel adviser,  an  economic  adviser  to  replace  the 
existent  three-man  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  sufficient  funds  for  advisory  commissions,  con- 
sultants and  personal  advisers. 

II.    BUDGETING    AND   ACCOUNTING 

The  present  budgeting  and  accounting  systems 
lack  uniformity  and,  as  a  result,  appropriations  for 
the  same  services  appear  in  many  different  places. 

Recommendations — Adoption  of  a  "performance 
budget"  based  upon  the  functions,  activities  and 
projects  of  the  departments  and  agencies,  to  give 
a  clear  picture  of  both  accomplishment  and  cost 
and  to  facilitate  Congressional  examination  of 
budgeting  requirements.  The  appropriations  should 
be  under  a  single  title  instead  of  neing  scattered 
under  a  variety  of  titles.  A  new  accounting  service 
should  be  set  up  in  the  Treasury  Department  with 
an  Accountant  General  who,  under  the  Comptroller 
General,  would  decentralize  auditing. 

III.    OFFICE    OF    GENERAL   SERVICES 

The  estimated  value  of  supplies  kept  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  is  $27,000,000,000.  Each 
year  the  Government  buys  $6,000,000,000  worth  of 
additional  supplies  and  spends  $1,000,000,000  for 
transporting  its  property.  Government  records  in 
1948  filled  18,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
the  equivalent  of  six  Pentagon  buildings  and  hav- 
ing a  rental  value  of  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Recommendations — Creation  of  an  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  direct  the  purchase  of  Federal  sup- 
plies and  to  take  over  the  management  of  Govern- 
ment records.  Abolition  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Supplies  in  the  Treasury  and  transfer  of  50  percent 


of  all  public  records  to  record  centers,  cutting  stor- 
age costs  90  percent. 

IV.    PERSONNEL    MANAGEMENT 

Centralization  of  personnel  supervision  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  resulted  in  too  much 
red  tape,  leading  to  a  turn-over  of  about  500,000  of 
the  Government's  2,000,000  employees  annually 
and  slowing  the  machinery  for  recruiting  and  ex- 
amining new  workers.  The  pay  rates  in  many  clas- 
sifications, especially  the  higher  ones,  are  inade- 
quate. 

Recommendations — The  C.  S.  C.  activities  should 
be  restricted  to  setting  and  enforcing  standards, 
reviewing  procedures  and  handling  appeals.  Each 
department  or  agency  should  have  authority  to 
recruit,  examine,  hire  and  discharge  its  own  work- 
ers. 

V.    FOREIGN    AFFAIHS 

Because  conduct  of  various  phases  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  is  assigned  to  the  State  Department  and 
45  other  major  departments  and  agencies,  there  is 
much  inefficiency,  confusion  and  duplication.  The 
officials  in  charge  of  shaping  foreign  policy  arc 
often  overworked  and  uninformed  Another  draw- 
back is  the  semi-independent  status  of  the  Foreign 
Service  whose  attaches  are  career  men 

Recommendations — The  State  Department  should 
be  completely  reorganized  and  given  authority  o\er 
the  activities  of  the  other  governmental  units  en- 
gaged in  foreign  affairs.  Congress  should  avoid 
creating  new  foreign  affairs  bodies  with  such  ex- 
ceptions as  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. The  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice should  be  amalgamated,  with  their  employees 
available  for  service  either  abroad  or  at  home  and 
at  the  same  salary  levels.  The  department  should 
have  adequate  funds  to  employ  experts  as  represen- 
tatives at  international  conferences  or  on  organiza- 
tions, making  it  unnecessary  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  chief  assistants  to  leave  Washington 
to  meet  each  individual  situation.  The  Secretary's 
personal  staff  should  be  enlarged,  and  the  depart- 
ment should  be  relieved,  in  general,  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  operating  specific  programs  at  home  and 
abroad,  excepting  the  Voice  of  America,  the  Educa- 
tional Exchange  and  similar  programs. 

VI.    NATIONAL   SECURITY   ORGANIZATION 

The  Unification  Act  of  1947,  setting  up  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment,  falls  short  of  essen- 
tial needs.  Instead  of  cooperation  and  balance 
among  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  there 
are  mterservice  rivalries,  and  teamwork  is  lacking 
among  such  subordinate  units  as  the  Research  and 
Development  Board,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  agencies.  Also,  the  author- 
ity of  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  curtailed  by  the  1947  law. 

Recommendations — The  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  be  given  full  authority  over  the  three 
armed  services,  whose  heads,  to  clarify  their  posi- 
tions, should  be  designated  as  Under  Secretaries. 
He  should  overhaul  the  N.  M.  E/s  budget  system 
by  adopting  "performance  budgets"  and  introduc- 
ing uniform  budgeting  and  accounting  practices. 
The  Central  Intelligence  agency  should  be  stream- 
lined, and  plans  for  civilian  and  industrial  mobili- 
zation and  for  defending  the  country  against 
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unconventional  warfare  should  be  completed  with- 
out delay.  The  Secretary's  personal  staff  should  be 
increased  and  he  should  be  given  authority  to  ap- 
point a  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

VII.    TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

The  department's  vast  growth  during  the  1929- 
1949  period  have  made  its  organization  and  meth- 
ods obsolete.  Revenues  have  risen  from  $4,000,- 
000,000  annually  to  $40,000,000,000  and  the  na- 
tional debt  has  soared  from  $17,000,000,000  to 
$252,000,000,000. 

Recommendations — The  department  should  be 
thoroughly  reorganized  to  work  more  economically 
and  efficiently.  The  Bureau  of  Federal  Supplies 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  new  Office  of  General 
Services,  the  Coast  Cuard  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corp.,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury.  All  officials 
below  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  should  be 
appointed  from  career  lists,  without  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

vm.  POST  OFFICE 

Except  for  a  few  wartime  years,  the  Post  Office 
has  been  operating  at  a  deficit  for  20  years.  In  1948 
the  deficit  was  $310,000,000,  or  22  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  $1,723,795,000,  although  its  profitable 
services — first  class  mails,  certain  categories  of  for- 
eign mails  and  the  Postal  Savings  System — showed 
a  surplus  of  $190,000,000.  The  administrative 
structure  is  out  of  date. 

Recommendations — The  Post  Office  should  be  tak- 
en out  of  politics  The  tradition  of  appointing  as 
Postmaster  General  the  chairman  of  the  national 
party  in  office  should  be  abolished  and  the  practice 
of  giving  top  jobs  to  political  appointees — in  1948 
there  were  22,000  such  jobholders  among  the  de- 
partment's 470,000  employees — should  be  scrapped 
and  a  career  service  substituted  with  promotions 
open  to  all.  The  Postmaster  General  should  be  re- 
lieved of  operating  details  which  should  be  as- 
signed to  a  Director  of  Posts.  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  set  rates  for  first  to  fourth  class  mails,  but 
the  Postmaster  General  should  be  authorized  to  set 
rates  for  registered,  special  delivery  and  insured 
mails,  money  orders  and  other  services  to  make 
them  self-supporting.  Mail  subsidies  to  airlines  and 
shipping  companies  should  be  paid  to  the  depart- 
ment by  open  appropriation  and  not  charged  to  the 
department  ana  mail  users  in  the  former  hidden 
manner. 

IX.    AGRICULTURE 

Because  of  the  Agriculture  Department's  expan- 
sion from  22,000  employees  and  $25,800,000  in  ex- 
penditures to  82,000  employees  and  $834,000,000 
within  20  years,  some  20  offices  have  been  devel- 
oped to  supervise  agricultural  activities,  causing 
diffusion  of  authority,  overlapping,  duplication  and 
conflicting  policies.  The  establishment  of  several 
different  farm  credit  agencies  contravenes  sound 
banking  principles  and  costly  individual  supervi- 
sion over  some  loans  is  required. 

Recommendations — A  thorough  overhaul  of  the 
department  should  effect  savings  of  $80,000,000 
annually.  The  functional  activities  should  be  chan- 
neled through  eight  major  divisions,  and  the  de- 
partment given  full  authority  over  all  land  agencies, 
such  as  soil  conservation,  range,  forest  and  allied 
services.  All  regulatory  functions  relating  to  food 
products,  now  scattered  among  five  departments, 


should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  those  relating  to  other  products  should 
be  placed  under  a  reorganized  Drug  Bureau  admin- 
istered by  the  Public  Health  Agency. 

x.  INTERIOR 

A  major  conflict  between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  has  resulted 
in  duplication,  division  of  authority  and  waste  of 
natural  resources,  particularly  in  the  development 
of  the  nation's  water  basins. 

Recommendations — The  department  should  be 
vested  with  full  responsibility  for  development  of 
water  and  mineral  resources,  and  take  over  from 
the  Army  Engineers  the  flood  control  and  river- 
and-harbor  programs.  Those  of  the  200  Army  En- 
gineers in  charge  of  this  work  who  can  be  spared 
from  military  service  should  be  assigned  to  the  de- 
partment. Tne  department  also  should  take  charge 
of  the  public  building  construction  and  community 
services  programs  from  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
and  various  other  major  construction  projects  from 
other  agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should 
be  transferred  to  a  new  department;  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (except  minerals)  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  to  the  Commerce  Department. 

XI.    COMMERCE 

Supervision  of  transportation  activities  is  spread 
among  many  separate  agencies  with  the  result  that 
there  is  no  coordination  of  policies.  The  amounts 
of  subsidies  to  mail  earners  are  obscure  under  the 
existing  system  of  appropriations  and  accounting. 
Research  and  planning  of  transportation  for  na- 
tional defense  are  inadequately  centralized. 

Recommendations — The  operational  and  promo- 
tional activities  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  and 
Maritime  Commissions  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  should  be  placed  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  but  they  should  retain  their  regulatory 
functions.  The  department  should  absorb  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Pub- 
lic Roads  Administration,  Office  of  Defense  Ad- 
ministration and,  possibly,  some  maritime  functions 
of  the  Customs  Bureau.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  have  the  duty  of  making  over-all 
route  programs  for  land,  water  and  air  transporta- 
tion. 

xn.  LABOR 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  been  denuded  of 
many  of  its  functions,  including  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Children's  Bureau  (except  labor  func- 
tions) and  its  conciliation  activities.  As  a  result,  it 
is  overmanned  at  the  top  level,  having  a  Secretary, 
an  Under  Secretary  and  three  Assistant  Secretaries, 
although  it  has  only  3,400  employees  and  a  $16,- 
000,000  annual  budget. 

Recommendations — The  department  should  be 
given  additional  essential  work  so  that  it  will  re- 
gain a  significance  comparable  to  other  executive 
departments.  It  should  take  over  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  so  that  it  can  observe  the  effect  of  the 
draft  on  the  nation's  labor  forces,  insuring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Selective  Service  remains  in  civilian 
hands  instead  of  being  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  department  should  take  over,  from 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees Compensation,  Employees  Compensation 
Appeals  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
ana  some  functions  of  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Hygiene,  from  the  Maritime  Commission,  deter- 
mination of  minimum  wages  for  seamen,  and,  from 
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various  departments  and  agencies  having  authority 
to  let  contracts,  the  enforcement  of  labor  standards. 

XIII.    MEDICAL    ACTIVITIES 

In  the  1947-48  fiscal  year,  40  Federal  agencies, 
including  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
Armed  Services,  spent  $1,250,000,000  providing 
some  kind  of  medical  care  for  24,000,000  persons, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  population.  Although  Govern- 
ment hospitals  with  a  capacity  of  255,000  beds 
have  100,000  vacant  beds,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration alone  has  contracted  for,  or  is  planning,  38,- 
000  additional  beds  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $20,000 
to  $51,000  per  bed,  compared  with  an  average  of 
$16,500  per  bed  in  voluntary  hospitals. 

Recommendations — A  United  Medical  Administra- 
tion should  be  established  to  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment's large-scale  activities  in  the  fields  of  medical 
care,  medical  research  and  public  health,  including 
preventive  medicine.  The  administrator  of  the  new 
agency  should  be  assisted  by  the  Surgeons  General 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Air  Surgeon  and  the 
Veterans  Administrator  or  his  representative.  Con- 
gress should  define  the  beneficiaries  entitled  to 
medical  care  from  the  Government. 

XFV.    VETERANS    AFFAIRS 

The  Veterans  Administration  was  unprepared  to 
handle  the  14,900,000  veterans  added  to  its  rolls 
by  World  War  II.  Serious  organizational  defects 
are  due  to  conflicts  of  authority  between  Washing- 
ton officials  and  line  officers,  a  diversity  of  division- 
al units  and  an  excessive  number  of  staff  officers, 
causing  divided  responsibility,  confusion  and  a 
high  personnel  turnover. 

Recommendations — Establishment  of  a  separate 
Veterans  Life  Insurance  Corp.  to  handle  7,000,000 
outstanding  policies  with  a  face  value  of  $40,000,- 
000,000  and  of  a  Veterans  Benefit  Service  to  ad- 
minister pensions,  retirement  benefits,  disability 
compensation  and  guardianships.  Also  consolida- 
tion of  vocational  rehabilitation,  education  and  re- 
adjustment allowance  programs,  as  well  as  the  loan 
guaranteeing  service  in  a  Readjustment  Service. 

XV.    REGULATORY    COMMISSIONS 

The  nine  regulatory  commissions — Interstate 
Commerce,  Federal  Power,  Federal  Trade,  U.S. 
Maritime,  Securities  and  Exchange,  and  Federal 
Communications  Commissions,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  National  Labor 
Relations  Board — are  handicapped  by  too  much 
red  tape,  insufficient  delegation  of  authority  by  the 
chairmen  to  their  staffs,  and  neglect  of  promotional 
and  planning  functions  as  a  result  of  too  much  con- 
centration on  case-by-case  activities. 

Recommendations — All  administrative  responsibil- 
ity should  be  vested  in  each  commission  chairman, 
assisted  by  an  executive  director.  The  salaries  of 
all  commissioners  and  board  members  as  well  as 
of  staff  members  should  be  raised.  The  commissions 
should  have  a  bipartisan  membership. 

XVI.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  EDUCATION 

A  Cabinet-rank  department  should  be  set  up  to 
deal  with  problems  of  social  security  and  educa- 
tion. In  1948,  the  Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Fund  ("social  security  )  collected  $1,- 


688,000,000  in  payroll  taxes  and  paid  out  $550,- 
000,000.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  for  old  age 
assistance,  dependents,  the  blind,  education  and 
other  welfare  purposes  totaled  $800,000,000.  The 
new  Department  of  Social  Security  and  Education 
should  be  headed  by  a  Secretary,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary and  three  Assistant  Secretaries.  It  should  take 
over  most  of  the  functions  of  the  existing  Federal 
Security  Agency,  including  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, Children's  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  various  in- 
stitutions. The  department  should  analyze  the  edu- 
cational programs  and  expenditures,  totaling 
$2,500,000,000  annually,  and  assist  the  President  in 
making  recommendations  to  Congress  for  correct- 
ing deficiencies  and  coordinating  Federal- State 
activities.  Of  the  total  spent,  $2,000,000,000  is  for 
veterans'  education,  including  institutional  pn-farm 
training,  vocational  and  physical  rehabilitation,  and 
education  for  non-military  subjects  within  the  mili- 
tary establishment;  $166,000,000  for  activities  re- 
lated to  elementary  and  secondary  school  education, 
and  $257,000,000  for  activities  related  to  higher 
education.  The  department  also  should  take  over 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment, to  raise  the  standard  of  living  among 
400,000  Indians  and  gradually  integrate  them  in 
the  mass  of  the  population  as  full,  tax-paying  citi- 


XVII.  OVERSEAS    ADMINISTRATION 

Due  to  conflicting  responsibilities  between  the 
State  Department  on  one  hand  and  the  Army  and 
other  agencies  on  the  other,  the  Government's  over- 
seas activities,  costing  $5,650,000,000  a  year,  have 
been  characterized  by  confusion,  inconsistencies 
and  uncertainty  of  policy  and  program. 

Recommendations — A  new  Administration  of 
Overseas  Affairs  should  be  established  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  President,  with  the  State  De- 
partment advising  on  policy  and  the  National  Mil- 
itary Establishment  on  logistics.  The  new  agency's 
activities  would  embrace  occupied  areas,  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  foreign  proper- 
ty liquidation,  territories,  island  possessions  and  de- 
pendent areas. 

XVIII.  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS 

The  grants-in-aid  system,  under  which  funds  de- 
•  rived  from  Federal  taxes  are  made  available  to 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  for  specified 
public  projects,  has  provided  needed  standards  for 
public  services  throughout  the  country — services 
that  many  States  were  unable  to  supply.  But  this 
policy  has  resulted  in  expansion  of  the  national  tax 
base  to  an  extent  that  it  limits  the  revenue-raising 
potentialities  of  States  and  localities  and  restricts 
their  initiative  in  undertaking  public  service  pro- 
grams of  their  own. 

Recommendation* — The  Federal,  State  and  local 
tax  systems  should  be  overhauled  to  protect  State 
and  local  governmental  revenues  and  correct  dupli- 
cation ana.  even  triplication  of  income  taxes.  The 
grants-in-aid  program  should  be  clarified  and  sys- 
tematized, and  all  grants  given  to  States  directly 
should  be  budgeted  and  administered  on  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels. 
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UNITED  NATIONS,  Charter  of  th«.  We  The  Peoples  of 
The  United  Nations  Determined 

— to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war,  which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has 
brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind,  and 

— to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person, 
in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  na- 
tions large  and  small,  and 

— to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and 
respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties  and 
other  sources  of  international  law  can  be  main- 
tained, and 

— to  promote  social  progress  and  better  stand- 
ards of  life  in  larger  freedom, 
And  For  These  Ends 

— to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbours,  and 

— to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security,  and 

— to  insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and 
the  institution  of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall 
not  be  used,  save  in  the  common  interest,  and 

— to  employ  international  machinery  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of 
all  peoples, 

Have  Resolved  To  Combine  Our  Efforts  To  Ac- 
complish These  Aims. 

Accordingly,  our  respective  governments, 
through  representatives  assembled  in  the  city  or 
San  Francisco,  who  have  exhibited  their  full  powers 
found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  to 
the  present  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  do 
hereby  establish  an  international  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  United  Nations. 

CHAPTER    I PURPOSES    AND    PRINCIPLES 

Article  1. — The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
are: — 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  security, 
and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective  collective  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to 
the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggres- 
sion or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  international  law,  ad- 
justment or  settlement  of  international  disputes  or 
situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach   of  the 
peace; 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  take  other 
appropriate  measures  to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

3.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in  solv- 
ing international  problems  of  an  economic,  social, 
cultural  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in  promot- 
ing and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and 
for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion;  and 

4.  To  be  a  centre  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of 
nations  in  the  attainment  of  these  common  ends. 

Article  2. — The  organization  and  its  members,  in 
pursuit  of  the  purposes  stated  in  Article  1.  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles. 

1.  The  organization  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  sovereign  equality  of  all  its  members. 

2.  All  members,  in  order  to  ensure  to  all  of  them 
the  rights  and  benefits  resulting  from  membership, 
shall  fulfil  in  good  faith  the  obligations  assumed  by 
them  in  accordance  with  the  present  charter. 


3.  All  members  shall  settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 
international  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are 
not  endangered. 

4.  All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  internation- 
al relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

5.  All  members  shall  give  the  United  Nations 
every  assistance  in  any  action  it  takes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  charter,  and  shall  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  any  State  against  which 
the  United  Nations  is  taking  preventive  or  enforce- 
ment action. 

6.  The    organization    shall    ensure    that  States 
which  are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  act 
in  accordance  with  these  principles  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

7.  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  charter  shall 
authorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  any  State  or  shall  require  the  members  to 
submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under  the  pres- 
ent charter;  but  this  principle  shall  not  prejudice 
the   application   of   enforcement   measures   under 
Chapter  VII. 

CHAPTER   II MEMBERSHIP 

Article  3. — The  original  members  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  be  the  States  which,  having  partici- 
pated in  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  at  San  Francisco  or  having 
previously  signed  the  Declaration  by  United  Na- 
tions of  Jan  1,  1942,  sign  the  present  charter  and 
ratify  it  in  accordance  with  Article  110. 

Article  4. — 1.  Membership  in  the  United  Nations 
is  open  to  all  other  peace-loving  States  which  ac- 
cept the  obligations  contained  in  the  present  char- 
ter and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  organization,  are 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations. 

2.  The  admission  of  any  such  State  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  will  be  effected  by  a 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council. 

Article  5. — A  member  of  the  United  Nations 
against  which  preventive  or  enforcement  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Security  Council  may  be  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  membership  by  the  General  Assembly 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  exercise  of  these  rights  and  privileges  may  be 
restored  by  the  Security  Council. 

Article  6. — A  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  has  persistently  violated  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  present  charter  may  be  expelled  from 
the  organization  by  the  General  Assembly  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

CHAPTER    HI ORGANS 

Article  7. — 1.  There  are  established  as  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  the  United  Nations:  a  General  As- 
sembly, a  Security  Council,  an  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  a  Trusteeship  Council,  an  Internation- 
al Court  of  Justice  and  a  Secretariat. 

2.  Such  subsidiary  organs  as  may  be  found 
necessary  may  be  established  in  accordance  with 
the  present  charter. 
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Article  8. — The  United  Nations  shall  place  no 
restrictions  on  the  eligibility  of  men  and  women  to 
participate  in  any  capacity  and  under  conditions  of 
equality  in  its  principal  and  subsidiary  organs. 

CHAPTER  JV THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Composition 

Article  9. — 1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  con- 
sist of  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Each  member  shall  have  not  more  than  five 
representatives  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Functions  and  Powers 

Article  10. — The  General  Assembly  may  discuss 
any  questions  or  any  matters  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  charter  or  relating  to  the  powers  and 
functions  of  any  organs  provided  for  in  the  present 
charter,  and,  except  as  provided  in  Article  12,  may 
make  recommendations  to  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to 
both  on  any  such  questions  or  matters. 

Article  11. — 1.  The  General  Assembly  may  con- 
sider the  general  principles  of  cooperation  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
including  the  principles  governing  disarmament 
and  the  regulation  or  armaments,  and  may  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  such  principles 
to  the  members  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to 
both. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  brought  before  it  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the   United   Nations,   or  by   the   Security 
Council,  or  by  a  State  which  is  not  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  Article  35, 
paragraph  2,  and,  except  as  provided  in  Article  12, 
may  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  any 
such  questions  to  the  State  or  States  concerned  or 
to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both.  Any  such  ques- 
tion on  which  action  is  necessary  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Security  Council  by  the  General  Assembly 
either  before  or  after  discussion. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  may  call  the  attention 
of  the  Security  Council  to  situations  which   are 
likely  to  endanger  international  peace  and  security. 

4.  The  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  set  forth 
in  this  article  shall  not  limit  the  general  scope  of 
Article  10. 

Article  12.— 1.  While  the  Security  Council  is 
exercising  in  respect  of  any  dispute  or  situation  the 
functions  assigned  to  it  in  the  present  charter,  the 
General  Assembly  shall  not  make  any  recommenda- 
tion with  regard  to  that  dispute  or  situation  unless 
the  Security  Council  so  requests. 

2.  The  Secretary  General,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Security  Council,  shall  notify  the  General  As- 
sembly at  each  session  of  any  matters  relative  to 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  securi- 
ty which  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  Security 
Council  and  shall  similarly  notify  trie  General  As- 
sembly, or  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  if 
the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  immediately 
the  Security  Council  ceases  to  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters. 

Article  13.— 1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  in- 
itiate studies  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
purpose  of: — 

A.  Promoting   international   cooperation   in   the 
political  field  and  encouraging  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  international  law  and  its  codifica- 
tion; 

B.  Promoting  international   cooperation  in   the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  educational  and  health 
fields,  and  assisting  in  the  realization  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 


distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

2.  The  further  responsibilities,  functions  and 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly  with  respect  to 
matters  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  (B)  above  are 
set  forth  in  Chapters  IX  and  X. 

Article  14. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
12,  the  General  Assembly  may  recommend  meas- 
ures for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation, 
regardless  of  origin,  which  it  deems  likely  to 
impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly  relations 
among  nations,  including  situations  resulting  from 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  charter 
setting  forth  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations 

Article  15. — 1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  re- 
ceive and  consider  annual  and  special  reports  from 
the  Security  Council;  these  reports  shall  include  an 
account  of  the  measures  that  the  Security  Council 
has  decided  upon  or  taken  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  receive  and  con- 
sider reports  from  the  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  16. — The  General  Assembly  shall  per- 
form such  functions  with  respect  to  the  internation- 
al trusteeship  system  as  are  assigned  to  it  under 
Chapters  XII  and  XIII,  including  the  approval  of 
the  trusteeship  agreements  for  areas  not  designated 
as  strategic. 

Article  17. — 1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  con- 
sider and  approve  the  budget  of  the  organization. 

2.  The   expenses   of  the   organization   shall   be 
borne  by  the  members  as  apportioned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consider  and  ap- 
prove any  financial   and  budgetary  arrangements 
with  specialized  agencies  referred  to  in  Article  57 
and  shall  examine  the  administrative  budgets  of 
such  specialized  agencies  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  to  the  agencies  concerned. 

Voting 

Article  18  — 1  Each  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  impor- 
tant questions  shall  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  and  voting.  These 
questions  shall  include:  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  the  election  of  the  non-permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  1   (C)  of  Article  86, 
the  admission  of  new  members  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  suspension  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  membership,  the  expulsion  of  members,  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  operation  of  the  trusteeship 
system,  and  Dudgetary  questions. 

3.  Decisions  on  other  questions,  including  the 
determination  of  additional  categories  of  questions 
to  be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

Article  19.— A  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial 
contributions  to  the  organization  shall  have  no  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  if  the  amount  of  its  ar- 
rears equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tributions due  from  it  for  the  preceding  two  full 
years.  The  General  Assembly  may,  nevertheless, 
permit  such  a  member  to  vote  if  it  is  satisfied  that 
the  failure  to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  the  member. 
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Procedure 

Article  20. — The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  in 
regular  annual  sessions  and  in  such  special  sessions 
as  occasion  may  require,  Special  sessions  shall  be 
convoked  by  the  Secretary  General  at  the  request 
of  the  Security  Council  or  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  21. — The  General  Assembly  shall  adopt 
its  own  rules  of  procedure.  It  shall  elect  its  Presi- 
dent for  each  session. 

Article  22. — The  General  Assembly  may  estab- 
lish such  subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

CHAPTER  V — THE   SECURITY  COUNCIL 
Composition 

Article  23. — 1.  The  Security  Council  shall  con- 
sist of  eleven  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Republic  of  China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  General  Assembly  shall  elect 
six  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  be 
non-permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
due  regard  being  specially  paid,  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  contribution  of  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the 
organization,  and  also  to  equitable  geographical 
distribution. 

2.  The  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
In  the  first  election  of  the  non-permanent  mem- 
bers, however,  three  shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of 
one  year  A  retiring  member  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  immediate  reelection. 

3  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council  shall 
have  one  representative. 

Functions  and  Powers 

Article  24 — 1.  In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and 
effective  action  by  the  United  Nations,  its  mem- 
bers confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  and  agree  that  in  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  this  responsibility  the  Security 
Council  acts  on  their  behalf. 

2.  In    discharging    these    duties    the    Security 
Council  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations.  The  specific 
powers  granted  to  the  Security  Council  for  the 
discharge  of  these  duties  are  laid  down  in  Chapters 
VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  XII. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  submit  annual  and, 
when  necessary,  special  reports  to  the  General  As- 
sembly for  its  consideration. 

Article  25. — The  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions agree  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  the 
present  charter. 

Article  26. — In  order  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of 
the  world's  human  and  economic  resources,  the 
Security  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  formu- 
lating, with  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  referred  to  in  Article  47,  plans  to  be 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regula- 
tion of  armaments. 

Voting 

Article  27. — 1.  Each  member  of  the  Security 
Council  shall  have  one  vote, 


2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedural matters  shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  members. 

3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  all  mat- 
ters shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven 
members  including  the  concurring  votes  of  the 
permanent  members;  provided  that,  in  decisions 
under  Chapter  VI,  and  under  paragraph  3  of  Ar- 
ticle 52,  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from 
voting. 

Procedure 

Article  28. — 1.  The  Security  Council  shall  be  so 
organized  as  to  be  able  to  function  continuously. 
Each  member  of  the  Security  Council  shall  for 
this  purpose  be  represented  at  all  times  at  the  seat 
of  the  organization. 

2.  The    Security    Council    shall    hold    periodic 
meetings  at  which  each  of  its  members  may,  if  it 
so  desires,  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  or  by  some   other   specially   designated 
representative. 

3.  The  Security  Council  may  hold  meetings  at 
such  places  other  than  the  seat  of  the  organization 
as  in  its  judgment  will  best  facilitate  its  work. 

Article  29.— The  Security  Council  may  establish 
such  subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

Article  30. — The  Security  Council  shall  adopt 
its  own  rules  of  procedure,  including  the  method  of 
selecting  its  President. 

Article  31. — Any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Security  Council 
may  participate,  without  vote,  in  the  discussion 
of  any  question  brought  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil whenever  the  latter  considers  that  the  interests 
of  that  member  are  specially  affected. 

Article  32. — Any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  or 
any  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  if  it  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Security  Council,  shall  be  invited 
to  participate,  without  vote,  in  the  discussion  re- 
lating to  the  dispute.  The  Security  Council  shall 
lay  down  such  conditions  as  it  deems  just  for  the 
participation  of  a  state  which  is  not  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations. 

CHAPTER  VI PACIFIC   SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

Article  33. — 1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the 
continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  en- 
quiry, mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial 
settlement,  resort  to  regional  agencies  or  arrange- 
ments, or  other  peaccfulmeans  of  their  own  choice. 

2.  The  Security  Council  shall,  when  it  deems 
necessary,  call  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dis- 
pute by  such  means. 

Article  34.— The  Security  Council  may  investi- 
gate any  dispute,  or  any  situation  which  might 
lead  to  international  friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute, in  order  to  determine  whether  the  continu- 
ance of  the  dispute  or  situation  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

Article  35.— 1.  Any  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions may  bring  any  dispute  or  any  situation  of 
the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  34  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

2.  A  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly  any  dispute  to 
which  it  is  a  party  if  it  accepts  in  advance,  for 
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the  purposes  of  the  dispute,  the  obligations  of 
pacific  settlement  provided  in  the  present  charter. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
respect  of  matters  brought  to  its  attention  under 
this  article  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Articles  11  and  12. 

Article  36. — 1.  The  Security  Council  may,  at  any 
stage  of  a  dispute  of  the  nature  referred  to  in 
Article  33  or  of  a  situation  of  like  nature,  recom- 
mend appropriate  procedures  or  methods  of  ad- 
justment. 

2.  The  Security  Council  should  take  into  con- 
sideration any  procedures   for  the  settlement   of 
the  dispute  which  have  already  been  adopted  by 
the  parties. 

3.  In  making  recommendations  under  this  article 
the  Security  Council  should  also  take  into  con- 
sideration mat  legal  disputes  should  as  a  general 
rule  be  referred  by  the  parties  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

Article  37. — 1.  Should  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  fail  to  settle 
it  by  the  means  indicated  in  that  article,  they  shall 
refer  it  to  the  Security  Council. 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  deems  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, it  shall  decide  whether  to  take  action  under 
Article  36  or  to  recommend  such  terms  of  settle- 
ment as  it  may  consider  appropriate. 

Article  38. — Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  33-37  the  Security  Council  may,  if  all 
the  parties  to  any  dispute  so  request,  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  parries  with  a  view  to  a  pacific 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

CHAPTER   VTI ACTION    WITH    RESPECT    TO    THREATS 

TO  THE  PEACE,   BREACHES   OF   THE   PEACE   AND 
ACTS   OF   AGGRESSION 

Article  39.— The  Security  Council  shall  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  ana  shall 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what  measures 
shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  Articles  41  and 
42,  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security. 

Article  40. — In  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation 
of  the  situation,  the  Security  Council  may,  before 
making  the  recommendations  or  deciding  upon  the 
measures  provided  for  in  Article  39,  call  upon  the 
parties  concerned  to  comply  with  such  provisional 
measures  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable.  Such 
provisional  measures  shall  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights,  claims  or  position  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  Security  Council  shall  duly  take  ac- 
count of  failure  to  comply  with  such  provisional 
measures. 

Article  41. — The  Security  Council  may  decide 
what  measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  its  de- 
cisions, and  it  may  call  upon  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  apply  such  measures.  These  may 
include  complete  or  partial  interruption  of  eco- 
nomic relations  and  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  tele- 
graphic, radio  and  other  means  of  communications, 
and  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations. 

Article  42. — Should  the  Security  Council  con- 
sider that  measures  provided  for  in  Article  41 
would  be  inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate, it  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea  or  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security.  Such  action  may 
include  demonstrations,  blockade  and  other  opera- 


tions by  air,  sea  or  land  forces  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  43.— 1.  All  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  order  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  undertake  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council,  on  its  call 
and  in  accordance  with  a  special  agreement  or 
agreements,  armed  forces,  assistance  and  facilities, 
including  rights  of  passage,  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

2.  Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall  govern 
the  numbers  and  types  of  forces,  their  degree  of 
readiness  and  general  location,  and  the  nature  of 
the  facilities  and  assistance  to  be  provided. 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be  nego- 
tiated as  soon  as  possible  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Security  Council.  They  shall  be  concluded  between 
the  Security  Council  and  members  or  between  the 
Security  Council  and  groups  of  members  and  shall 
be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  signatory  States  in 
accordance    with    their    respective    constitutional 
processes. 

Article  44. — When  the  Security  Council  has  de- 
cided to  use  force  it  shall,  before  calling  upon  a 
member  not  represented  on  it  to  provide  armed 
forces  in  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed  un- 
der Article  43,  invite  that  member,  if  the  member 
so  desires,  to  participate  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  concerning  the  employment  of 
contingents  of  that  members  armed  forces. 

Article  45. — In  order  to  enable  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  urgent  military  measures,  members 
shall  hold  immediately  available  national  air-force 
contingents  for  combined  international  enforce- 
ment action.  The  strength  and  degree  of  readiness 
of  these  contingents  and  plans  for  their  combined 
action  shall  be  determined,  within  the  limits  laid 
down  in  the  special  agreement  or  agreements  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  43,  by  the  Security  Council 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee. 

Article  46. — Plans  for  the  application  of  armed 
force  shall  be  made  by  the  Security  Council  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

Article  47.-— 1.  There  shall  be  established  a  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  to  advise  and  assist  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
Security  Council's  military  requirements  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
the  employment  and  command  of  forces  placed  at 
its  disposal,  the  regulation  of  armaments  and  pos- 
sible disarmament. 

2.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  shall  consist  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  or  their  representatives.  Any 
member  or  the   United  Nations  not  permanently 
represented  on  the  Committee  shall  be  invited  by 
the  Committee  to  be  associated  with  it  when  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  Committee's  responsibili- 
ties requires  the  participation  of  that  member  in 
its  work. 

3.  The  Military   Staff  Committee  shall  be  re- 
sponsible under  tne  Security  Council  for  the  stra- 
tegic direction  of  any  armed  forces  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  Questions  relating 
to  the  command  of  such  forces  shall  be  worked  out 
subsequently. 

4.  The  Military  Staff  Committee,  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  Council  and  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  regional  agencies,  may 
establish  regional  sub-committees. 

Article  48. — 1.  The  action  required  to  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security  shall 
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be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
or  by  some  of  them,  as  the  Security  Council  may 
determine. 

2.  Such  decisions  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  directly  and 
through  their  action  in  the  appropriate  interna- 
tional agencies  of  which  they  are  members. 

Article  49. — The  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  join  in  affording  mutual  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  measures  decided  upon  by  the 
Security  Council. 

Article  50. — If  preventive  or  enforcement  meas- 
ures against  any  State  are  taken  by  the  Security 
Council,  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  not,  which  finds  itself  confronted 
with  special  economic  problems  arising  from  the 
carrying  out  of  those  measures  shall  have  the  right 
to  consult  the  Security  Council  with  regard  to  a 
solution  of  those  problems. 

Article  51. — Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall 
impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defence  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security.  Measures 
taken  by  members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defence  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Security 
Council  under  the  present  charter  to  take  at  any 
time  such  action  as  it  dei'ms  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

CHAPTER   VIII REGIONAL    ARRANGEMENTS 

Article  52. — 1.  Nothing  in  the  present  charter 
precludes  the  existence  of  regional  arrangements 
or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating 
to  the  maintenance  or  international  peace  and  se- 
curity as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action,  pro- 
vided that  such  arrangements  or  agencies  ana  tneir 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  members  of  the  United  Nations  entering 
into  such  arrangements  or  constituting  such  agen- 
cies  shall   make   every  effort   to   achieve   pacific 
settlement  of  local  disputes  through  such  regional 
arrangements  or  by  such  regional  agencies  before 
referring  them  to  the  Security  Council. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes 
through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by  sucn  re- 
gional agencies  either  on  the  initiative  of  the  States 
concerned  or  by  reference  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

4.  This  article  in  no  way  impairs  the  application 
of  Articles  34  and  35 

Article  53.— 1.  The  Security  Council  shall, 
where  appropriate,  utilize  such  regional  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  for  enforcement  action  under  its 
authority.  But  no  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken 
under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional  agen- 
cies without  the  authorization  of  the  Security 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  measures  against 
any  enemy  State,  as  defined  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
article,  provided  for  pursuant  to  Article  107  or  in 
regional  arrangements  directed  against  renewal  of 
aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  any  such  State, 
until  such  time  as  the  organization  may,  on  request 
of  the  Governments  concerned,  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  preventing  further  aggression 
by  such  a  State. 

2.  The  term  enemy  State  as  used  in  paragraph  1 
of  this  article  applies  to  any  State  which  during  the 


Second  World  War  has  been  an  enemy  of  any  sig- 
natory of  the  present  charter. 

Article  54.— The  Security  Council  shall  at  all 
times  be  kept  fully  informed  of  activities  under- 
taken or  in  contemplation  under  regional  arrange- 
ments or  by  regional  agencies  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

CHAPTER    IX INTERNATIONAL    ECONOMIC    AND    SO- 
CIAL  COOPERATION 

Article  55. — With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions of  stability  and  well-being  which  are  nec- 
essary for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  the 
United  Nations  shall  promote: — 

A.  Higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development; 

B.  Solutions   of  international   economic,   social, 
health  and  related  problems;  and  international  cul- 
tural and  educational  cooperation;  and 

C.  Universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

Article  56. — All  members  pledge  themselves  to 
take  joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with 
the  organization  for  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  Article  55. 

Article  57. — 1.  The  various  specialized  agen- 
cies, established  by  intergovernmental  agreement 
and  having  wide  international  responsibilities,  as 
defined  in  their  basic  instruments,  in  economic, 
social,  cultural,  educational,  health  and  related 
fields,  shall  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  63. 

2.  Such  agencies  thus  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  are  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  specialized  agencies. 

Article  58. — The  organization  shall  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  co-ordination  of  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

Article  59. — The  organization  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, initiate  negotiations  among  the  States 
concerned  for  the  creation  of  any  new  specialized 
agencies  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  Article  55. 

Article  60. — Responsibility  for  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  the  organization  set  forth  in  this 
chapter  shall  be  vested  in  the  General  Assembly 
and,  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  shall 
have  for  this  purpose  the  powers  set  forth  in  Chap- 
ter X. 

CHAPTER    X THE    ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL    COUNCIL 

Composition 

Article  61. — 1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil shall  consist  of  eighteen  membeis  of  the  United 
Nations  elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Subject  to  me  provisions  of  paragraph  3,  six 
members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
be  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  A 
retiring  member  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election. 

3.  At  the  first  election,  eighteen  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  be  chosen.  The 
term  of  office  of  six  members  so  chosen  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  of  six  other  mem- 
bers at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  made  by  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  shall  have  one  representative. 
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Functions  and  Powers 

Article  62. — 1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil may  make  or  initiate  studies  and  reports  with 
respect  to  international  economic,  social,  cultural, 
educational,  health  and  related  matters  and  may 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  any  such 
matters  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  the  specialized  agen- 
cies concerned. 

2.  It  may  make  recommendations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  respect  for,  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

3.  It  may  prepare  draft  conventions  for  submis- 
sion to  the  General  Assembly,  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters falling  within  its  competence. 

4.  It  may  call,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  Nations/  international  con- 
ferences on  matters  falling  within  its  competence. 

Article  63. — 1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil may  enter  into  agreements  with  any  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  in  Article  57,  defining  the 
terms  on  which  the  agency  concerned  shall  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations. 
Such  agreements  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  through  consultation  with  and 
recommendations  to  such  agencies  and  through 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  64. — 1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil may  take  appropriate  steps  to  obtain  regular 
reports  from  the  specialized  agencies.  It  may  make 
arrangements  with  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  the  specialized  agencies  to  obtain 
reports  on  the  steps  taken  to  give  effect  to  its  own 
recommendations  and  to  recommendations  on  mat- 
ters falling  within  its  competence  made  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may  communicate  its  observations  on  these 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  65. — The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
may  furnish  information  to  the  Security  Council 
ana  shall  assist  the  Security  Council  upon  its  re- 
quest. 

Article  66. — 1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil shall  perform  such  functions  as  fall  within  its 
competence  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, perform  services  at  the  request  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  at  the  request  of  spe- 
cialized agencies. 

3.  It  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
specified  elsewhere  in  the  present  charter  or  as 
may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Voting 

Article  67. — 1.  Each  member  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  voting. 

Proc«dur« 

Article  68. — The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
shall  set  up  commissions  in  economic  and  social 
fields  and  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights,  and 
such  other  commissions  as  may  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

Article  69. — The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
shall  invite  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  to 
participate,  without  vote,  in  its  deliberations  on 
any  matter  of  particular  concern  to  that  member. 

Article  70.— -The  Economic  and  Social  Council 


may  make  arrangements  for  representatives  of  the 
specialized  agencies  to  participate,  without  vote,  in 
its  deliberations  and  in  those  of  the  commissions 
established  by  it,  and  for  its  representatives  to  par- 
ticipate in  deliberations  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

Article  71.— The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
may  make  suitable  arrangements  for  consultation 
with  non-governmental  organizations  which  are 
concerned  with  matters  within  its  competence. 
Such  arrangements  may  be  made  with  interna- 
tional organizations  and,  where  appropriate,  with 
national  organizations  after  consultation  with  the 
member  of  the  United  Nations  concerned. 

Article  72. — 1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  includ- 
ing the  method  of  selecting  its  President. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  meet 
as  required  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  which 
shall  include  provision  for  the  convening  of  meet- 
ings on  the  request  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

CHAPTER    XI DECLARATION    REGARDING    NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING  TERRITORIES 

Article  73. — Members  of  the  United  Nations 
which  have  or  assume  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  territories  whose  peoples  have  not 
yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government  rec- 
ognize the  principle  that  the  interests  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  territories  are  paramount,  and  ac- 
cept as  a  sacred  trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to 
the  utmost,  within  the  system  of  international  peace 
and  security  established  by  the  present  charter,  the 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories, 
and,  to  this  end. — 

A.  To  ensure,  with  due  respect  for  the  culture 
of  the  peoples  concerned,  their  political,  economic, 
social    and    educational    advancement,    their    just 
treatment  and  their  protection  against  abuses; 

B.  To  develop  self-government,  to  take  due  ac- 
count of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  peoples, 
and  to  assist  them  in  the  progressive  development 
of  their  free  political  institutions,  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  territory  and  its 
peoples  and  their  varying  stages  of  advancement; 

C.  To  further  international  peace  and  security; 

D.  To  promote  constructive  measures  of  devel- 
opment, to  encourage  research,  and  to  cooperate 
with  one  another  and,  when  and  where  appropri- 
ate, with  specialized  international  bodies  witn  a 
view  to  the  practical  achievement  of  the  social, 
economic  and  scientific  purposes  set  forth  in  this 
article;  and 

E.  To  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral for  information  purposes,  subject  to  such  limi- 
tation as  security  and  constitutional  considerations 
may  require,  statistical  and  other  information  of  a 
technical  nature  relating  to  economic,  social  and 
educational  conditions  in  the  territories  for  which 
they  are  respectively  responsible  other  than  those 
territories  to  which  Chapters  XII  and  XIII  apply. 

Article  74. — Members  of  the  United  Nations 
also  agree  that  their  policy  in  respect  of  the  terri- 
tories to  which  this  chapter  applies,  no  less  than 
in  respect  of  their  metropolitan  areas  must  be 
based  on  the  general  principle  of  good-neighbour- 
liness,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  interests 
and  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  social, 
economic  and  commercial  matters. 

CHAPTER  XH — INTERNATIONAL  TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

Article  75.— The  United  Nations  shall  establish 
under  its  authority  an  international  trusteeship  sys- 
tem for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  such 
territories  as  may  be  placed  thereunder  by  sub- 
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sequent  individual  agreements.   These  territories 
are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  trust  territories. 

Article  76. — The  basic  objectives  of  the  trustee- 
ship system,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  laid  down  in  Article  1  of  the 
present  charter,  shall  be. — 

A.  To  further  international  peace  and  security; 

B.  To  promote  the  political,   economic,   social 
and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territories,  and  their  progressive  develop- 
ment towards  self-government  or  independence  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  each  territory  and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  ex- 
pressed wishes  to  the  peoples  concerned,  and  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  terms  of  each  trusteeship 
agreement; 

C.  To  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and 
for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  and  to  en- 
courage recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 

D.  To   ensure   equal   treatment   in   social,   eco- 
nomic and  commercial  matters  for  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals,  and  also 
equal  treatment  for  the  latter  in  the  administration 
or  justice,  without  prejudice  to  the  attainment  of 
the  foregoing  objectives  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  80 

Article  77. — 1.  The  trusteeship  system  shall  ap- 
ply to  such  territories  in  the  following  categories 
as  may  be  placed  thereunder  by  means  of  trustee- 
ship agi  cements: — 

A.  Territories  now  held  under  mandate; 

B.  Territories    which    may    be    detached    from 
enemy  States  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War; 
and 

C.  Territories  voluntarily  placed  under  the  sys- 
tem by  States  responsible  for  their  administration. 

2.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agreement 
as  to  which  territories  in  the  foregoing  categories 
will  be  brought  under  the  trusteeship  system  and 
upon  what  terms. 

Article  78  — The  trusteeship  system  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  lerntoiies  which  have  become  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  relationship  among  which  shall 
be  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  sovereign 
equality. 

Article  79. — The  terms  of  trusteeship  for  each 
territory  to  be  placed  under  the  trusteesnip  system, 
including  any  alteration  or  amendment,  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  States  directly  concerned,  in- 
cluding me  mandatory  power  in  the  case  of  terri- 
tories neld  under  mandate  by  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  shall  be  approved  as  provided 
for  in  Articles  83  and  85. 

Article  80. — 1.  Except  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
in  individual  trusteeship  agreements,  made  under 
Articles  77,  79  and  81,  placing  each  territory  under 
the  trusteeship  system,  and  until  such  agreements 
have  been  concluded,  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  in  or  of  itself  to  alter  in  any  manner 
the  rights  whatsoever  of  any  States  or  any  peoples 
or  the  terms  of  existing  international  instruments 
to  which  members  of  the  United  Nations  may  re- 
spectively be  parties. 

2.  Paragraph  1  of  this  article  shall  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  giving  grounds  for  delay  or  postpone- 
ment of  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  agree- 
ments for  placing  mandated  and  other  territories 
under  the  trusteeship  system  as  provided  for  in 
Article  77. 

Article  81. — The  trusteeship  agreement  shall  in 
each  case  include  the  terms  under  which  the  trust 
territory  will  be  administered  and  designate  the 
authority  which  will  exercise  the  administration  of 


the  trust  territory.  Such  authority,  hereinafter 
called  the  administering  authority,  may  be  one  or 
more  States  or  the  organization  itself. 

Article  82. — There  may  be  designated,  in  any 
trusteeship  agreement,  a  strategic  area  or  areas 
which  may  include  part  or  all  ot  the  trust  territory 
to  which  the  agreement  applies,  without  prejudice 
to  any  special  agreement  or  agreements  made  un- 
der Article  43. 

Article  83.— 1.  All  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions relating  to  strategic  areas,  including  the  ap- 
proval of  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements 
and  of  their  alteration  or  amendment  shafi  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Security  Council. 

2.  The  basic  objectives  set  forth  in  Article  76 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  people  of  each  strategic 
area. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and  with- 
out prejudice  to  security  considerations,  avail  itself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  per- 
form those  functions  of  the  United  Nations  under 
the  trusteeship   system  relating  to  political,   eco- 
nomic, social  and  educational  matters  in  the  stra- 
tegic areas. 

Article  84.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  adminis- 
tering authority  to  ensure  that  the  trust  territory 
shall  play  its  part  in  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  secunty.  To  this  end  the  adminis- 
tering authority  may  make  use  of  volunteer  forces, 
facilities  and  assistance  from  the  trust  territory  in 
carrying  out  the  obligations  towards  the  Security 
Council  undertaken  in  this  regard  by  the  adminis- 
tering authority,  as  well  as  for  local  defence  and 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the  trust 
territory. 

Article  85.— 1.  The  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions with  regard  to  trusteeship  agreements  for  all 
areas  not  designated  as  strategic,  including  the  ap- 
proval of  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements 
and  of  their  alteration  or  amendment,  shall  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  operating  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  assist  the 
General  Assembly  in  carrying  out  these  functions. 

CHAPTER   XIII THE  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

Composition 

Article  86.— 1.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall 
consist  of  the  following  members  of  the  United 
Nations. — 

A.  Those    members    administering    trust    terri- 
tories; 

B.  Such  of  those  members  mentioned  by  name 
in  Article  23  as  are  not  administering  trust  terri- 
tories; and 

C.  As  many  other  members  elected  for  three- 
year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Trusteeship  Council  is  equally  divided 
between   those   members   of   the   United   Nations 
which  administer  trust  territories  and  those  which 
do  not. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
shall  designate  one  specially  qualified  person  to 
represent  it  therein. 

Functions  and  Powers 

Article  87. — The  General  Assembly  and,  under 
its  authority,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  carrying 
out  their  functions,  may: — 

A.  Consider  reports  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tering authority; 
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B.  Accept  petitions  and  examine  them  in  con- 
sultation with  the  administering  authority; 

C.  Provide  for  periodic  visits  to  the  respective 
trust  territories  at  times  agreed  upon  with  the  ad- 
ministering authority;  and 

D.  Take  these  and  other  actions  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements. 

Article  88. — The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  for- 
mulate a  questionnaire  on  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  each  trust  territory,  and  the  administering 
authority  for  each  trust  territory  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  General  Assembly  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  upon  the 
basis  of  such  questionnaire. 

Voting 

Article  89. — 1.  Each  member  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

Procedure 

Article  90. — 1.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall 
adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  including  the 
method  of  selecting  its  President. 

2.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  meet  as  re- 
quired in  accordance  with  its  rules,  which  shall  in- 
clude provision  for  the  convening  of  meetings  on 
the  request  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

Article  91. — The  Trusteeship  Council  shall, 
when  appropriate,  avail  itself  or  the  assistance  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  in  regard  to  matters  with  which 
they  are  respectively  concerned. 

CHAPTER  XFV — THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT 
OF   JUSTICE 

Article  92. — The  International  Court  of  Justice 
shall  be  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  shall  function  in  accordance  with  the 
annexed  Statute,  which  is  based  upon  the  Statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  present  cnarter. 

Article  93.— 1.  All  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  ipso  facto  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

2.  A  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  may  become  a  party  to  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  conditions  to  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  General  Assembly 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

Article  94.— 1.  Each  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions undertakes  to  comply  with  the  decision  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  any  case  to 
which  it  is  a  party. 

2.  If  any  party  to  a  case  fails  to  perform  the  ob- 
ligations incumbent  upon  it  under  a  judgment  ren- 
dered by  the  Court,  the  other  party  may  have  re- 
course to  the  Security  Council,  which  may,  if  it 
deems  necessary,  make  recommendations  or  decide 
upon  measures  to  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the 
judgment. 

Article  95. — Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall 
prevent  members  of  tne  United  Nations  from  en- 
trusting the  solution  of  their  differences  to  other 
tribunals  by  virtue  of  agreements  already  in  exist- 
ence or  which  may  be  concluded  in  the  future. 

Article  96.— 1.  The  General  Assembly  or  the 
Security  Council  may  request  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any 
legal  question. 

2.  Other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  spe- 
cialized agencies,  which  may  at  any  time  be  so 


authorized  by  the  General  Assembly,  may  also  re- 
quest advisory  opinions  of  the  Court  on  legal  ques- 
tions arising  within  the  scope  of  their  activities. 

CHAPTER  XV — THE  SECRETARIAT 

Article  97.— The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  a 
Secretary-General  and  such  staff  as  the  organiza- 
tion may  require.  The  Secretary-General  snail  be 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Security  Council.  He  shall  be 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  organization. 

Article  98.— The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in 
that  capacity  in  all  meetings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, of  the  Security  Council,  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  entrusted 
to  him  by  these  organs.  The  Secretary-General 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Article  99. — The  Secretary-General  may  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  any  mat- 
ter which  in  his  opinion  may  threaten  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security. 

Article  100. — 1.  In  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties the  Secretary-General  and  the  staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  instructions  from  any  Government 
or  from  any  other  authority  external  to  the  organi- 
zation. They  shall  refrain  from  any  action  which 
might  reflect  on  their  position  as  international  offi- 
cials responsible  only  to  the  organization. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  under- 
takes to  respect  the  exclusively  international  char- 
acter of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  the  staff  and  not  to  seek  to  influence  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

Article  101—1.  The  staff  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General  under  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Appropriate  staffs   shall  be  permanently  as- 
signed to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and,  as  required,  to  other  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations.  These  staffs  shall  form 
a  part  of  the  Secretariat. 

3.  The  paramount  consideration  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  staff  and  in  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  service  shall  be  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing the  highest  standards  of  efficiency,  compe- 
tence and  integrity.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to 
the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as  wide 
a  geographical  basis  as  possible. 

CHAPTER  XVI — MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Article  102. — 1.  Every  treaty  and  every  interna- 
tional agreement  entered  into  by  any  member  of 
the  United  Nations  after  the  present  charter  comes 
into  force  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  and  published  by  it. 

2.  No  party  to  any  such  treaty  or  international 
agreement  which  has  not  been  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  may  invoke  that  treaty  or  agreement  before 
any  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  103.— In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between 
the  obligations  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  present  charter  and  their  obliga- 
tions under  any  other  international  agreement, 
their  obligations  under  the  present  charter  shall 
prevail. 

Article  104.— -The  organization  shall  enjoy  in  the 
territory  of  each  of  its  members  such  legal  capacity 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
and  the  fulfilment  of  its  purposes. 

Article  105. — 1.  The  organization  shall  enjoy  in 
the  territory  of  each  of  its  members  such  privileges 
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and  immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  fulfilment 
of  its  purposes. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  officials  of  the  organization  shall  simi- 
larly enjoy  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are 
necessary   for   the   independent   exercise   of   their 
functions  in  connection  with  the  organization. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  may  make  recommen- 
dations with  a  view  to  determining  the  details  of 
the  application  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  ar- 
ticle or  may  propose  conventions  to  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  for  this  purpose. 

CHAPTER  XVII — TRANSITIONAL  SECURITY 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Article  106. — Pending  the  coming  into  force  of 
such  special  agreements  referred  to  in  Article  43 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Security  Council  enable  it 
to  begin  the  exercise  of  its  responsibilities  under 
Article  42,  the  parties  to  the  Four-Nation  Declara- 
tion, signed  at  Moscow,  October  30,  1943,  and 
France,  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  5  of  that  declaration,  consult  with  one 
another  and  as  occasion  requires  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to  such 
joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  organization  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Article  107. — Nothing  in  the  present  charter 
shall  invalidate  or  preclude  action,  in  relation  to 
any  State  which  during  the  Second  World  War 
has  been  an  enemy  of  any  signatory  to  the  present 
charter,  taken  or  authorized  as  a  result  of  that  war 
by  the  Governments  having  responsibility  for  such 
action. 

CHAPTER  XVni AMENDMENTS 

Article  108  — Amendments  to  the  present  charter 
shall  come  into  force  for  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  when  they  have  been  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  tne  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  ratified  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  processes  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  including  all  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Article  109. — 1.  A  general  conference  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  present  charter  may  be  held  at  a 
date  ana  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  a 
vote  of  any  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council 
Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  shall  have  one 
vote  in  the  conference. 


2.  Any  alteration  of  the  present  charter  recom- 
mended by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  conference 
shall  take  effect  when  ratified  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional   processes   by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  in- 
cluding all  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

3.  If  such  a  conference  has  not  been  held  before 
the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
following   the   coming   into  force   of   the   present 
charter,  the  proposal  to  call  such  a  conference  shall 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  that  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  conference  shall  be  held  if 
so  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any  seven 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

CHAPTER   XIX RATIFICATION   AND   SIGNATURE 

Article  110.— 1.  The  present  charter  shall  be  rat- 
ified by  the  signatory  States  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes. 

2.  The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Government    of    the    United    States    of    America, 
which  shall  notify  all  the  signatory  States  of  each 
deposit  as  well  as  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
organization  when  he  has  been  appointed. 

3.  The   present   charter   shall   come   into   force 
upon  the  deposit  of  ratifications  by  the  Republic 
or  China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  other  signatory  States.  A 
protocol  of  the  ratifications  deposited  shall  there- 
upon  be   drawn   up   by   the   Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  shall  communicate 
copies  thereof  to  all  the  signatory  States. 

4.  The  States  signatory  to  the  present  charter 
which  ratify  it  after  it  has  come  into  force  will  be- 
come original  members  of  the  United  Nations  on 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective  ratifica- 
tions. 

Article  111. — The  present  charter,  of  which  the 
Chinese,  French,  Russian,  English  and  Spanish 
texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  remain  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Duly  certified  copies  thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Government  to  the 
Governments  of  the  other  signatory  States. 

IN  FAITH  WHEREOF  the  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Nations  have  signed 
the  present  charter. 

Done  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-five. 
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Abdullah,  King  of  Jordan,  27 

visits  Spain,  344 
Academy    of    Arts    and    Let- 
ters, 1  * 
accidents,  2-3  ° 

aviation,  68,  259 

bobsled,  65 

fatal,  chart,  2-3,  620 

home,  3 

mining,  340-341 

motor-vehicle,  2 

National  Air  Races,  50 

occupational,  2-3 

recording  evidence  of,  431 

Red  Cross  aid,  470 
accounting.  General  Accounting 

Office,  210  * 
Acheson,  Dean  G.,  531,  637 

Gubitchev  affair,  564 

Philippine  charges,  423 

U.S.S.R.  manganese  ban,  563 
ACTH,  322-324 
Aden,  3  * 

Yemen  invasion,  636 
advertising,  3-4  * 

business  papers,  4 

cooperation   with    U.S.    Sav- 
ings Bonds,  485 

court  decisions,  398 

direct  mail,  4 

liquor,  398 

magazines,  4,  315-316 

newspapers,  4,  397-398 

radio,  4 

statistics,  3-4 

television,  3-4 
aerial    photography,    mapping, 

215-216,  428,  432 
aeronautics.  See  aviation. 
Afghanistan,  5  * 

archaeology,  5,  27 

war  with  Pakistan,  5,  413 
Africa,  5  * 

archaeology,  27 

East   Africa    High    Commis- 
sion, 153  * 

French  Equatorial,  204  * 

French  West,  209  * 

gold,  224 

Gold  Coast,  224-225  * 

Italian  Somaliland,  279  * 

Morocco,  342-343 
Agence  France  Presse,  397 


agriculture,     Agricultural     Re- 
search Administration, 
7-8* 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, 7  * 

chemistry,  92-93,  96 

Committee  on  Agricultural 
Problems,  UN,  578 

commodity   price   support, 
461,  463 

cooperatives,  6-7  ° 

crop  disease,  study  of,  67-68 

crop  insurance,  178 

crop  physiology,  study  of,  68 

crop  production,  9-10 

engineering,  research,  9 

Farm  Bureau,  504 

fire  insurance,  6 

freight  rates,  7 

isotopes  distribution  for,  40 

legislation,  586 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  193  * 
world  potato  production 
report,  452 

Production     and     Marketing 
Administration,  455  * 

REA,  6-7 

revenues,  10—11 

Rockefeller    research    grants, 
476 

Soil     Conservation     Service, 
525° 

sweet    potato    report,     US., 
452 

tariffs,  interference  with  sup- 
port program,  541 

tobacco  report,  552 

United   Nations    FAO,    191- 
192° 

United  States,  9-13  * 
Department  of,  13-14  ° 

veterinary     medicine,     616- 

617* 

air-conditioning,  14  * 
aircraft.  See  aviation. 
Air  Force,  U.S.,  14-15  * 

See  also  aviation,  military. 
Alabama,  15  * 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

petroleum  production,  422 

potato  production,  452 

representatives,  126 

schools,  486 

senators,  125 

social  security,  497.  499 

universities  and  colleges,  595 

vital  statistics,  621 
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Alaska,  Aleutian  Islands,  18  ° 
fauna,  189 
geographical      nomenclature, 

211 

geology,  213-214 
glaciers,  171 
libraries,  310 
maps,  215 

military  progress,  16 
representatives  to  U.S.  Con- 
gress, 129 
schools,  486 
social  security,  497,  499 
statehood,  16 
taxes,  16 

universities  and  colleges,  595 
water  resources,  217 
Albania,  16-17  ° 

Communism,  122,  17 
and  Greece,  17,  232,  569 
U.S.S.R.,  17 
UN,  17,  569 
Alberta,  17-18  * 
Algeria,  18-19  ° 
Arab  League,  19 
barley  production,  60 
Communism,  19 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  19 
strikes,  19 

Alien  Property,  Office  of,  19  e 
aliens,    U.S.    See    immigration, 

250,  251. 
Allied    High    Commission    for 

Germany,  221 
alloys,  iron-aluminum,  315 
tin-free,  551 
titanium,  551  * 
tungsten,  555 
aluminum,  19-20  * 

iron  alloy,  315 

American    Anthropological    As- 
sociation, 23-24 
American    Institute    of    Archi- 
tects, award,  29 
American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion, 7 

American  Legion,  20  ° 
American    Library   Association, 

309-312 
American     Newspaper     Guild, 

398 

American   Newspaper   Publish- 
ers Association,  398 
Amtorg    Trading    Corporation, 

563-564 
anemia,  vitamin  research,  325- 

326 
anesthetics,  opthalmic,  409 


Anglo-Iranian     Oil     Company, 
270-271 

in  Kuwait,  292 
animals,  domestic,  breeding,  8 

brucellosis,  617 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  8 

diseases,  8 

feed  industry,  6 

hogs,  13 

horses,  racing,  239  ° 

livestock  cooperatives,  6 

poultry  diseases,  617 

rabies,  617 

sheep,  13,  631-632 

tuberculosis  in,  617 

United  States,  12-13 

veterinary  medicine,  616-7  * 

See  also  dairies, 
anthropology,  23-25  * 

Africa,  171 

American  Anthropological 
Association,  502 

social,  South  Pacific  project, 
529 

Viking  Fund,  617-618  * 
antimony,  25  * 
apartheid,  526 
Arab  League,  26-27  * 

Algeria,  19 

and  UN,  27 

Yemen,  636 
archaeology,  24,  27-29  • 

Afghanistan,  5,  27,  171 

Africa,  27,  171 

Canada,  29 

Caucasus,  27 

Cyprus,  28 

Egypt,  27 

England,  29 

France,  29 

Greece,  28 

Guatemala,  29 

Iraq,  28 

Jericho  scrolls,  591 

Kharezm,  481 

Palestine,  28 

Peru,  29 

Turkey,  28,  171 
arclntectuie,  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  505 

awards,  29 

France,  29-30 

solar  heating,  237 

U.S.S.R.,  29 

United  States,  30-31 
archives,  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service,  21 1,351* 
Argentina,  31-33  * 

agreement  with   Great  Brit- 
ain, 33 

art,  296-297 

barley  production,  60 

Bolivian  incident,  66 

military  progress,  337 

motion  pictures,  299 

refugees  admitted  to,  472 

strikes,  32 
Arizona,  33  * 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

representatives,  126 

schools,  486 

senators,  125 

social  security,  497,  499 
Arkansas,  33-34  * 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 
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petroleum  production,  422 

representatives,  126 

rice  production,  474 

schools,  486 

senators,  125 

social  security,  497.  499 

universities  and  colleges,  595 

vital  statistics,  621 
Armed    Forces    Staff    College, 

U.S.  286 

Armour  and   Co.,   ACTH  pro- 
duction, 324 
Army,  U.S.  Dept.  of  the,  34  * 

Sec    also    military    progress, 

U.S. 
art,  34-38  * 

acquisitions,  38 

American   Academy   of   Arts 
and  Letters,  1  * 

ancient,  23,  27-29 

awards,  37-38,  466 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  185 

exhibitions,  36-37 

Federation  of  American  Art- 
ists, 504 

industrial,  38 

Latin  American,  296  * 

museums,  37 

National  Academy  of  Design, 
351  ° 

painting,  34-35,  37 

prints,  35-36 

Pulitzer  prize,  466 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  1 

sales,  38 

sculpture,  34-35,  37 

South    African    Academy    of 

Science  and  Art,  1 
arthritis,  322-324 
arts,  silver  consumed  by,  493 
asbestos,  production  of,  338 
assassinations,  in  Egypt,  276 

Franco,  attempted,  530 

Guatemala,  234 

Hazhir,  Abdul  Husayn,  271 

in  Korea,  Kim  Koo,  374 

attempted,  Muhammed  Riza 
Shah,  270 

Phillipines.  Madame  Quezon, 
424 

Sarawak,     British     governor, 

484 

Associated  Press,  397 
Assyriology,  28 
astronomy,  3&-S9  * 

Amateur  Astronomers  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  502 

American  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety, 503 

asteroids  discovered,  38-39 

atomic  clock,  39 

comets,  new  theory  of,  39 

eclipses,  lunar,  39 

Hale  telescope,  39 

maps  of  stars,  430 

meteor  records,  430 

Mt.  Palomar,  430 

Neptune,    moon    discovered, 
38 

origin  of  earth,  new  theory, 
39 

photography  in,  430 

Schmidt  telescope,  39 

Zeiss  planetarium,  39 
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astrophysics,     solar     observing 

station  planned,  494 
athletics,  A.A.U.,  502 

Japanese  swimming  champi- 
on, 537 

track  and  field  athletics,  552- 
553* 

See  also  games. 
atomic  clock,  39,  436-437 
atomic  energy,  352 

Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
570,  576-577 

chemistry,  99 

combustion  studies  using  mo- 
tion pictures.  430 

cyclotron,  Rochester  Univer- 
sity, 430,  434 

FBI,  176 

isotopes,  40 

mesons  produced  artificially, 
430 

nuclear    track    photography, 
430,  434 

photographs    of    bomb    test, 
Eniwetok,  430 

production,  40 

research,  40 

U.S.S.R.,  187,  581-582 
explosion,  563 
poetry  on,  481 
proposals  in  UN,  569,  570, 
577 

See  also  under  physics. 
Atomic     Energy     Commission, 
U.S.,  39-40,°  588 

bevatron  planned,  40 

Federal  expenditures,  463 

funds  for  betatron,  437 

personnel  changes,  40 

plutonmm    works,    operation 
begun,  40 

reactor  development,  40 

research  projects,  40 

weapons  announced,  40 
Austen,  Jane,  books  on,  167 
Australia,  40-43  * 

aviation,  military,  55-56 

bank     nationalization,     court 
decision,  42 

citizenship  established,  43 

coal  strike,  42 

Communism,  42-43 

election  upset  in,  41 

gold,  224 

Indonesian  conference,  41 

International  Monetary  Fund 
aid,  41-42 

International   Trade   Organi- 
zation, 269 

Japanese    immigration,    atti- 
tude toward,  43 

literature,  43  * 

medicine,  dispute  over,  42 

military  progress,  337 

naval  progress,  359 

Norfolk  Island,  402  * 

Poland,  negotiations  with,  41 

refugees  admitted,  472 

U.S.S.R.,    negotiations    with, 
41 

UN  Trust  Territory  of  New 

Guinea,  395-396 
Austria,  43-45  * 

cold  war  in,  44-45 
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elections  in,  45 

neo-Nazi   political  party   in, 
495 

rye  production,  481 

treaty  negotiations,  44-45  * 
automobiles,  accidents,  2 

building,  314 

industry,  79 

painting,  315 

racing,  45 

traffic,    UN    conference    on, 

579 
aviation,  airports,  Seattle,  450 

construction,  315 
Great  Britain,  49-50 
Italy,  49 
U.S.,  47-48 

medical  development,  502 

meteorology,  266 

U.S.  agreement  with  Panama, 

415 
aviation,  civil,  45-50  * 

accidents,  2,  46,  259 

agreement    on    military    pas- 
sengers, U.S.,  46 

balloons,  47 

Canadian    aircraft,    new    de- 
signs, 50 

Civil  Aeronautical  Board,  46 

competition     with     railways, 
U.S.,  468 

European   aircraft,   new   de- 
signs, 48—49 

FAI,  46-47 

Federal  expenditures  to  pro- 
mote, 463 

helicopter,  46,  55 

insurance,  259 

International    Civil    Aviation 
Organization,  264  ° 

jets,  49-50,  52-55 

mail  routes,  U.S.,  451 

mapping,  428 

model  aircraft,  47 

museum  collection,  Smithso- 
nian, 494 

National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  351  ° 

NAA,  47 

new  aircraft,  47-49 

parachute  competition,  47 

photography,  aerial,  in  urban 
planning,  432 

races,  50 

records,  distance,  50 
speed,  47 

research,  47,  52-54 

sleeper  service,  46 

Soaring  Society,  47 

supersonic  speeds,  47 

timber    resources    inventory, 
428 

touring  clubs,  47 

transports,  48 

turboprop  airliner  announced, 
48-49 

U.S.-Canadian  agreement,  84 
aviation,  military,  Australia,  55- 
56 

Brazil,  56 

Great  Britain,  55 

India,  56 

Italy,  56 

records,  56 
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Scandinavia,  55 

Sweden,  536 

U.S.S.R.,  55 

U.S.,  50-56 

Air  Force,  14-15 
appropriations  for,  51-52 
Armed    Forces    Day    Cre- 
ated, 51 

Berlin  airlift,  14,  50-51 
controversy,  585 
earth  satellite  program,  50 
naval  aviation,  358-359 
Navy- Air  Forces  battle,  51 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  51, 

52 

operations.  54-55 
photography,  aenal  recon- 
naissance, 428 
radar  network,  15 
research  projects,  52-54 
awards,  anthropology,  618 

architecture,  29 

Bolhngen,     cancellation     of, 
591 

Coolidge,  cancellation  of,  591 

Library  of  Congress,  591 

music,  466,  591 

Nobel  prizes,  402 

painting,  34,  37,  466 

poetry,  466,  591 

Pulitzer  prizes,  465-466  * 

sculpture,  34,  37 
Azores,  strategic  importance  of, 
56 

B 

bacteriology,  ophthalmic,  409 
Bahia,  bridge  to  Brazil,  71 
Bahrien  Island,  56  ° 
Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde,  66 
Baker  Island,   strategic   impor- 
tance of,  56 
ballet,  550 
balloon  flight,  47 
banks  and  banking,  57-59  * 
American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing, 505 

Australian  nationalization  pre- 
vented, 42 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal 

Reserve,  57,  58-59 
bond    market,    U.S.    govern- 
ment, 58-59 
Central   Bank   in   Argentina, 

32 
consumer  installment  credit, 

U.S.,  58,  59 
Credit    Unions,    Federal,    of 

employees^  501 
"easy  money '  policy,  58 
Federal  Reserve  System, 

179° 
Federal  securities,  ownership 

of,  464 

International    Bank    for    Re- 
construction and  Develop- 
ment, 263-264* 
money,  private  supply,  U.S., 

59 

nomenclature,  271 
recession,  U.S.,  57,  58,  59 
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Economic    Recovery    Adminis- 
tration, Trieste,  554 
in  Turkey,  557 
Ecuador,  155-156  * 
art,  297 
earthquake,    155-156,    487- 

488 
Galapagos,  209  * 
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editing,  magazines,  317 
education,  156-158  * 

Braille    adapted    to    Arabic, 
343 

Bureau    of    Mines    program, 
341 

County  Colleges,  226 

deferment      from      Selective 
Service  for,  490 

endowments,  422 

enrolments,  156 

Esperanto,  168-169 

exchange  study,  265 

Federal  aid,  156,  586 

Federal  expenditures  for  vet- 
erans, 462 

FSA,  180 

films  leased  by  schools,  428 

films  on  mental  health,  461 

Fulbnght  Act,  24 

General  Board  of  Education, 
210* 

Germany,  157 

Indians,  American,  255 

inter-American,  262 

international,  158-159 

Japan,  157-158,  282-283 

legislation  on,  U.S.,  532-533 

loyalty  program,  157 

Methodist  Church  in,  331 

Navy  television  network,  14 

Office    of    Educational    Ex- 
change, 265-6  * 

photomicrography,  classroom 
aid,  431 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
radio  program,  456 

public  opinion,  354 

reconstruction,  156 

Reformed  Churches'  schools, 
471 

Religious  Society  of  Friends' 
schools,  473 

Rockefeller  Foundation 
grants  for,  476 

Sloan  Foundation  grants, 
494 

Southern  Regional,  156,  533 

statistics,  158 

teacher  supply,  157 

UNESCO,  156,  558-559 

U.S.  Office  of,  158-159  * 

Veterans   Administration, 
615-616 

veterinary,  616-617 

visual  aids,  311 

visual,  South  Pacific  use  of, 
529 

vocational,  women,  630 

See  also  under  names  of  coun- 
tries. 
Educational    Exchange,    Office 

of,  U.S.,  265-266  * 
Egypt,  159-160  * 

archaeology,  27 

Israeli  annistice,  414 

Suez  Canal  Company  agree- 
ment, 534 

Einstein,     Albert,     Born-Green 
theory  related  to,  438 

new  theory,  xvii 

philosophy,  426 
Eire,   changed  to  Republic  of 
Ireland,  273 


Eisler,  Gerhart,  flight,  587 

Polish  protest,  445 
elections,  in  Austria,  45 

in  Belgium,  63 

in  Bolivia,  65-66 

in  Brazil,  69-70 

in  Bulgaria,  76 

Canada,  83 

Chilean,  107 

in  Colombia,  116-117 

Esperanto,  169 

Finland,  186 

in  Germany,  222,  223-224 

in  Great  Britain,  230 

'Hungary,  244-245 

Iceland,  236 

Indonesia,  257 

Iran,  270 

in  Japan,  284 

in  Korea,  290-291 

laws  of.  See  under  suffrage. 

in  N.Y.,  399 

in  New  Zealand,  400 

Nicaragua,  401 

on  Northern  Ireland,  272 

Norway,  405 

United  States,  590 
electricity,    American    Institute 
of     Electrical     Engineers, 
505-506 

betatron,  161 

electronic   protective   device, 
textile  industry,  547 

Federal    expenditures,    RE  A, 
463 

generating  capacity,  162-163 

generators,  160 

industries,  160-161 

light  and  power,  161-163  * 

operation,  162 

power  production,  U.S.,  469 

power-tunnel  construction, 
England,  556 

betatron,  161 

Puerto  Rican  resources  build- 
ing, 465 

revenue,  161-162 

rural,  163 
REA,  480  * 
power  distribution,  48 
TVA,  544-545 

Russian  novels,  theme  of,  481 

silver  used  in,  493 

synchrotron,  161 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

544 
electronic    microscope,    botany, 

67-68 

electronics,    in   meteorology, 
627 

seismograph  recordings  with, 

488 

Eliot,  T.  S.,  550 
Ellice  Islands,  224  * 
emigration.     See    immigration, 

248-252. 
employment,  U.S.,  164-166 

agricultural,  165 

compensation,  BEG,  181 

credit  unions  of  employees, 
501 

disabled,  180 

general,  292-294 

shipping,  merchant,  U.S.,  492 

social  security  in,  498 
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Social    Security    Administra- 
tion, 496,  501  * 
taxes,  543 
testing,  165 

unemployment  benefits,  165 
U.S.,  164-166 
veterans,  165 
See  also  articles  on  individual 

countries,  and  industries. 
endocrinology,  639 
endowments,  Carnegie,  17-88 
Commonwealth    Fund,    118— 

119* 

Duke,  153  • 

See  also  foundations;  philan- 
thropy, 422.* 

English  literature,  16&-167  * 
entomology,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Economic  Entomol- 
ogists, 503 
Bureau    of  Entomology  and 

Plant  Quarantine,  8-9 
experimental,  639-640 
See  also  insects. 
Eritrea,  168  * 
disposition,  168 
and  Italy,  281 
UN  discussion,  168 
decision,  568-569 
Erlander,  Tage,  535,  536 
Eskimos,  Alaskan,   15 
archaeology,  29 
excavation  of  sites,  Canadian 

Arctic,  494 

espionage,  U.S.  trials,  587-588 
essays.  See  literature  articles. 
Ethiopia,  169-170  * 

Entrean  union,  168,  170 
lend-lease,  170 

ethnology,  American  Ethnologi- 
cal Society,  504 
Bureau  of  American,  494 
See  anthropology, 
eugenics,     American     Eugenics 

Society,  504 

Genetic  Association,  505 
European    Recovery    Program, 

196-197 
Canada,  84 
U.S.,  583,  587 
U.S.,   legislation,   582,   584- 

585 

See  also  United  Nations,  and 
names  of  countries;  Mar- 
shall Plan. 

European    Rehabilitation    Pro- 
gram, grant  for,  477 
evolution,  639 
exploration,  171  * 
Afghanistan,  5 
Africa,  171 
Antarctic.  171 
anthropological,  23-25 
archaeological,  27-29 
Arctic,  171 
Asia,  171 
marine,  171 
South  America,  171 
exchange,    foreign.    See   under 

foreign  exchange. 
Eyskens,  Gaston,  63 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  622- 

623 
Falkland  Islands  Dependencies 

Survey,  171 
Farm     Credit    Administration, 

172-173  * 

farmers.  See  agriculture. 
Farmington  plan,  311 
fashions,  173,  174  * 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

(FBI)  174-176* 
academy,  175 
antitrust,  176 
civil  rights,  176 
Coplon  case,  588 
loyalty  program,  176 
Federal  Credit  Union,  180 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corp., 

178* 

Federal    Housing    Administra- 
tion. See  housing. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

219,  220-223 

Federal  Reserve  Board,  57-59 
Federal  Reserve  System,  179  * 
See  also  banks  and  banking, 

57-59  * 

Federal  Security  Agency,  622 
Federal      Trade     Commission, 

181* 

Federal  Works  Agency,  181  * 
Federation  A6ronautique  Inter- 
nationale, 46-47 
fertilizer,  chemical,  93,  96,  338 
fiction.  See  under  literature  ar- 
ticles, 
film.   See  motion  pictures  and 

under  photography, 
finance,  assets,  184 
bond  issues,  183-184 
bond  market,  183 
capital  expenditures,  184 
International  Monetary  Fund, 

627-628 
liabilities,  184 

Office  of  International,  265  * 
savings,  184-185 
security  issues,  184 
stock  market,  182-183 
U.S.  fiscal  legislation.  586 
See  also  banks  and  banking, 
foreign  exchange,  and  pub- 
lic finance. 

fingerprints,  FBI,  174-175 
Finland,  185-186  * 

Academy  of  Science  and  Let- 
ters, 1  * 

Aland  Islands,  15 
Communism,  185-186,  495 
elections,  186 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  185- 

186 

relations  with  Sweden,  535 
riots,  186 
strikes,  185,  186 
Socialism,  495 
relations  with  U.S.S.R.,  185- 

186,  535 

fire,  atomic  energy,  187 
Fire  Prevention  Week,  188 
Fire  Waste  Council,  188 
forest,  199 
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Fire  (Continued) 

insurance,  260 
farm,  6 

prevention  of,  186-188 

property  loss,  186-187 

regulations,  187-188 

tobacco,  187 
fiscal  service,  188  * 
fishing,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, 188-189* 

commercial,  Alaskan,  15-16 

in  Hawaii,  189 

record  catches,  634-635 
five  percenters,  587 
Five- Year  Plan,  in  Bulgaria,  75- 

76 

Flagstad,  Kirsten,  347,  348 
Flaherty,  Robert,  428 
flood  control,  189-190,  525 

appropriations,  190 

Bureau  of,  UN,  579 

dam  construction,  U.S.,  189, 
190,  469 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

544 
floods,  Connecticut  River,  100 

Northwest  U.S.,  330 

Okechobee,  190 

Sacanda  River,  190 

Southwest  U.S.,  329 

Venezuela,  190 
Florida,  190-191  * 

flood  control,  190 

gambling,  campaign  against, 
454 

juvenile  court  legislation,  454 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

representatives,  126 

schools,  486 

senators,  125 

social  security,  497,  499 

tobacco  production,  552 

universities  and  colleges,  597 

vital  statistics,  621 
Flueckiger,    Colonel    Hermann, 

554,  575 

Folklore,  U.S.  Society  of,  505 
food,  inter-American,  262 

consumption,  U.S.,  9 

in  Great  Britain,  227-230 

groundnuts,  229-230 

Overseas    Food   Corp.,   229- 
230 

UN  commission  on,  191-192 

U.S.  production,  9-11 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

182,  192  ? 

foot-and-mouth  disease,  8 
foreign  aid,  voluntary,  Advisory 
Committee  on,  4-5  * 

See  also  UNRRA,  594-612  * 
foreign  exchange,  195-197  * 

credits,  196-197 

currency,  195-196 

devaluation,  195-196 

ERP,  196-197 

International  Monetary  Fund, 
197 

World  Bank,  197 
Forest  Service,  U.S.,  198-200  * 

forest  fires,  199 

legislation,  199-200 

national  forests,  198-199 

publications,  200 

research,  198 
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Forest  Service,  U.S.  (Con- 
tinued) 

societies,  505 

timber,  199 

resources  inventory,  428 
Formosa,  200  * 
Forrestal  J.  V.,  368 
fossils,  anthropological,  24,  28 

ape-man,  171 

plants,  67 

South  American,  171 
foundations,  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, 502 

Anderson,  312 

Buhl,  74-75 

library  grant,  312 

Carnegie  Corporation  librar- 
ies 311 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching, 
87 

Children's  Fund  of  Michigan, 
106 

Community  Trusts,  125  * 

Episcopal  Church  Founda- 
tion, formation  of,  436 

Falk,  172  ° 

Field  Foundation  Incorpo- 
rated, 354 

Ford,  193  * 

Georgia  Warm  Springs,  217  * 

Guggenheim,  234  * 

Guggenheim  Museum  of 
Non-Objective  Art,  370 

Hispanic,  591 

Kellogg,  289  * 

Koussevitsky  Music  Founda- 
tion, 591 

Markle,  321  * 

Mayo,  322 

Merrill  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Financial 
Knowledge 

Milbank     Memorial     Fund, 

334* 
v   Reid,  399 

Reynolds,  Z.  Smith,  473  * 

Rockefeller,  210,  476-477 
libraries,  310 
grant,  312 

Sloan.  Alfred  P.,  Inc.,  494  ° 

Textile  Inc.,  545  * 

Viking  Fund,  617-618 

Whittall,  591 

World  Peace,  634  * 
France,  200-203  * 

Academy,  1  * 

Academy  of  Sciences,  2  * 

Africa,  204,  209 

relations  in  Algeria,  18-19 

archaeology,  29 

architecture,  29-30 

aviation,  55 

barley  production,  60 

Brussels  Pact,  627 

cabinet  shifts,  201-202 

Caribbean  Commission,  86 

Communism,  123 

Council  of  Europe,  170 

in  Germany,  220-222 

and  Guadeloupe,  233  * 

Guiana,  204  * 

India,  204-205 

Indochina,  201,  205-206 

industry,  200 
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France  (Continued) 

Institute,  1 

literature,  206-208 

Madagascar,  315  * 

Martinique,  321  * 

military  progress,  337 

Morocco,  342-343 

motion  picture  color  process, 
427 

New  Hebrides,  396  * 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  201 

Oceania,  208-209 

Poland,     prolonged     tension, 
445 

refugees  admitted,  472 

relations  with  Tunisia,  556 

Reunion,  473  * 

rye  production,  481 

Socialists,  201 

Somaliland,  209 

strikes,  202-203 

Suez  Canal  concession,  534 

Syria,  relations  clarified,  539 

Tangier  airlift,  541 

Tocoland,  552  * 

Volomat     enlargement    den- 

sitometer,  432 
Franco,  Gen.  Francisco,  344 

assassination   attempted,  530 

domestic  opposition,  530 

speech  against  West,  531 

See  also  Morocco,  Spanish 
Freemasonry,  203-204  * 
Free    Trade     Union,     Interna- 
tional    Confederation     of, 
265° 

French  Guiana,  204  * 
French  India,  204-205  * 
French  Indochina,  205-206 

Communism,  205-206 

rice  production,  474 
French  Oceania,  208-209  * 
French  Somaliland,  209  * 
French  Union,  209  * 
French  West  Africa,  209  * 
Friends,   Religious   Society   of, 
Service    Committee,    505. 
See    Religious    Society    of 
Friends. 
Fuels,  chemistry  of,  97 

heating,  236-237 

synthetic,  340 
Fulbright  Act,  24 
fur  trade,  188-189  * 


Galapagos  Islands,  209  * 
Gambia,  209-210  * 
games,  badminton,  56  ° 

baseball,  60-61,*  429,  466 

basketball,  61  * 

billiards,  64-65  * 

bobsledding,  65  * 

bowling,  68  * 

boxing,  68-69  « 

chess,  106  * 

court  games,  137  * 

fencing,  181  * 

football,  192-193  * 

golf,  225  * 

gymnastics,  234  * 

handball,  235  * 

hockey,  237-238  * 
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lacrosse,  296  * 

motorboating,  346  * 

Olympic,  408  * 

polo,  445  • 

racing,  air,  50 
automobile,  45  * 
cross-country,  138-139  * 
horse,  239  * 
motorboat,  346  * 
rowing,  477  * 
sailing,  635-636 
skating,  493  * 
swimming,  537  * 
track,  552-553 

racquets,  137 

shooting,  492  * 

skating,  493  * 

skiing,  483  * 

softball,  525  * 

squash,  137 

swimming,  537 

tennis,  137,  545  * 

track  and  field  athletics,  552- 
553* 

wrestling,  635  * 

yachting,  635-636  * 
Garden,  Mary,  550 
gas,  natural,  geology,  212 

heating,  236-237 

production,  338 

resources,  340 
gelsoy,  discovered,  7 
General    Services    Administra- 
tion, 210-211  * 
genetics.  639 

geography,    nomenclature,    Ca- 
nadian, 211 

US.,  211 
Geological  Survey,  211-217  * 

Conservation   Division,   211- 
214 

Geological  Division,  213-214 

Topographic    Division,    214- 
217 

Water    Resources     Division, 

213-214 
geology,  Alaska,  213-214 

foreign,  214 

gas,  212 

maps,  215-216 

minerals,  212 

oil,  212,  213-6 

research,  214 

survey,  211-217 

topography,  214-216 

and  transportation,  215 

water  resources,  216-217 
Georgia,  217  * 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

potato  production,  452 

representatives,  127 

schools,  486 

senators,  125 

social  security,  497,  499 

tobacco  production,  552 

universities  and  colleges,  598 

vital  statistics,  621 
Germany,  219-224  * 

Belgium,  220 

Berlin  blockade,  221-222 

Berlin  conciliation,  UN,  567 

Bonn  Assembly,  220-223 

Communism,  123,  223-224 

Democratic    Republic,    219, 


Germany  (Continued) 
220,  223-224 
U.S.S.R.  recognition,  562 

elections,  222,  223-224 

France,  220,  221,  223 

frontier,  220 

Great  Britain,  222 

High  Commission,  221 

literature,  217-219  * 

military  government,  221 

press,  398 

refugees  in,  472 

Ruhr,  agency,  220,  223 

shipbuilding  in,  490,  491 

strikes,  222 

U.S.S.R.,  220,  222,  223-224, 
562 

U.S.,  220-224 
Gibraltar,  224  * 
Gide,  Andre,  208 
Gilbert  Islands,  224  * 
glaciers,  Alaska,  171 

Canada,  171 

Yukon,  171 

Goethe,  Wolfgang  von,  bicen- 
tennial, 217-218 
Library  of  Congress,  591 
gold,  224  ° 

discovery  of,  527 

market  manipulations,  South 
Africa,  527 

production,  224,  339 

sources,  224 
Gold    Coast,    Takoradi    harbor 

improvement,  450 
gout,  323 
Gray,  Gordon,  489 
Great  Britain,  226-231  • 

new  aircraft,  49-50 

agreement  with  Argentina,  33 

Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    22- 
23 

anti-Semitism  in,  287 

archaeology,  29 

aviation,  48-49,  55 

the  Bahamas,  56 

barley  production,  60 

Basutofand,  61 

Bechuanaland,  61 

Bermuda,  64 

Brussels  Pact,  627 

budget,  227 

Caribbean   Commission,   86- 
87 

commodities,  controls,  231 

Commonwealth,  72-73,° 
229-230 

Communism,  123 

Council  of  Europe,  170 

currency,  228 

devaluation  of  pound,  228 

dollar  exchange,  227—228 

EGA,  227,  228 

election,  230 

Far  East,  229 

and  Germany,  222 

and  Greece,  232 

imports,  227-228 

India,  252-254  * 

industry,  230 

international  conferences, 
229 

Iran,  271 

relations  with  Ireland,  229, 
272-274 
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Great  Britain  (Continued) 

labor,  228,  293,  294 

military  progress,  337 

naval  progress,  359 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  229 

OEEC,  227,  228 

relations  with  Pakistan,  413 

Poland,  protest  note  on  Eisler, 
445 

Poland,  trade  pact,  445 

pound,  rate  of  exchange,  228 

press  investigation,  398 

rapid  transit  pioneering,  468 

refugees  admitted,  472 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  1  * 

Southern  Rhodesia,  474  * 

Soviet  grain  agreement,  561 

steel,  230 

strikes,  230 

Trieste  relations,  554-555 

unions,  228 

Yemen,  Treaty  of  Friendship 
with,  636 
war  with,  636 
Greater  Syria,  27 
Greece,  231-232  * 

Albania,  232 

archaeology,  28 

Bulgaria,  232 

Crete,  137 

Communism,  123,  231-232 

Dodecanese  Islands,  152  * 

female  suffrage,  231 

Great  Britain,  232 

guerilla  war,  17,  231-232 

military  progress,  337 

Tito,  231 

U.S.S.R.,  232 

UN,  232,  569 

Greek  Orthodox  Church,  in  Al- 
bania, 17 

in  Bulgaria,  76 
Greenland,  232-233  * 
groundnuts,    in    Great    Britain, 

229-230 

Guadeloupe,  233  * 
Guam,  233  * 
guamdme,  97-98 
Guatemala,  233-234  * 

accusation  of  Venezuela,  234 

archaeology,  29 

art.  297 

Belize  question,  234 

female  suffrage,  233 

labor  conflict,  234 

UN,  234 
Gubitchev,  Valentin  A.,  588 

diplomatic    immunity    ques- 
tion, 564 

Guggenheim,  S.  R.,  370 
Gulf  Oil  Co.,  in  Kuwait,  292 

in  Tunisia,  556 
Gunaltay,  Semsettin,  557 
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Hague  Conference,  392,  627 
Haile,  Selassie,  170 
Haiti,  234-235  * 

art,  297 

Dominican     Republic,     235, 
417-418 

UNESCO  education  in,  558 
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Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jor- 
dan. See  Jordan. 
Havana  Charter,  269 

ITO,  rubber  industry,  478 
Hawaii,  235-236  * 
fish,  189 

Johnston  Island,  285* 
representatives,     U.S.     Con- 
gress, 129 
schools,  486 
sea-wave  warning,  488 
social  security,  497,  499 
statehood,  236 

swimming  champions  of,  537 
University  of,  597 
water  resources,  217 
health     insurance,     legislation, 

586 

public,  inter-American,  261 
FSA,  180 
heating   and   ventilating,   236- 

237° 
coal,  236 
fuels,  236-237 
natural  gas,  236 
oil,  237 
research,  353 
helicopters,  46,  55 
helium,    liquid,    as    refrigerant, 

14 

production,  338 
research,  340 
Hershey,  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B., 

489 

highways.  See  roads  and  high- 
ways. 

Hispanic  Foundation,  591 
Hispaniola,  234-235 
Hiss,  Alger,  588 
Hittites,  28 
Honduras,  238-239  * 

labor,  239 
Hong  Kong,  239  * 
Hoover  Commission,  650-652 
recommendations,  531 
states'  response,  533-534 
hormones,  322-324 
horse  racing,  239  * 
Horticulture,    American    Horti- 
cultural Society,  Inc.,  505 
hospitals,  FSA,  180 
illumination.  248 
Veterans  Administration,  615 
housing,  31 

illumination,  248 
Puerto  Rican  boom  in,  465 
United  States,  240-243  * 
construction,  240-243  * 
costs,  241 

Federal  budget,  463 
FHA     loans,     purchased, 

469-470 
government   programs, 

241-242 
legislation,  242-243,  585- 

586 

market,  241 
materials,  241 
Office  of  Housing  Expedi- 
tion, 240* 

Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp.,  loans,  241-242, 
469 

rent  control,  240 
veterans,  241-242 
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Hukbalahap  movement  in  the 

Philippines,  424 
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348-349 
Mexico,  332-333  * 

agricultural  research,  476 

art,  297 

Bank  of,  silver  transactions, 
493 

Communism,  333 

elections,  332-333 

Joint  Mexican-U.S.  Defense 
Commission,  286 

labor,  333 

motion  pictures,  299 

oil,  333 

U.S.,  relations  with,  333 
Michigan  334  * 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

petroleum,  production  of, 
422 

representatives,  127 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

sex  criminal  legislation,  453 

social  security,  497,  499 

universities  and  colleges, 
601-602 

vital  statistics,  621 
microfilm,  magazines  in,  318 

See  also  under  libraries,  pho- 
tography. 

Midway  Islands,  334 
midwifery,  620 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  334  * 
military  affairs,  Alaska,  16 

Argentina,  337 

Australia,  337 

Brazil.  337 

Canada,  337 

Eastern  Europe,  336-337 

France,  337 

Great  Britain,  337 

Greece,  337 

India,  337 

Iran,  337 

medicine,  324-325 

MAP,  584 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  334 

Norway,  337,  405 

progress,  334-337  * 

Spain,  337 
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U.S.S.R.,  334,  335,  336-337 

U.S.,  334-335,  585 

weapons,  40,  171,  187,  334- 

335 

Military  Assistance  Program, 
U.S.,  584 

See  also  North  Atlantic 

Treaty. 

milk.  See  dairies. 
Miller,  Arthur,  548 

influence  upon  Swedish 

drama,  537 

Mindszenty,  Cardinal  Joseph, 
66,  243 

trial,  244 

UN  discussion,  66 

Vatican  intercession,  613 
minerals,  337-339 

asbestos,  338 

coal.  113,  338,  340 

fertilizers,  338 

gas,  236-237,  338 

gold,  224,*  339 

helium,  340 

iron,  274-276,  339 

petroleum,  338,  340,  421- 
422° 

See  also  metals,  mines, 
mines,  coal,  research,  340 

Bureau  of,  U.S.,  339-341  * 

explosives,  340 

films,  341 

gas,  340 

helium,  340 

Kroll  process,  552 

petroleum,  340 

safety  activities,  340 

synthetic  fuels,  340 
mining,  Alaskan,  15-16 

American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers, Inc.,  505 

antimony,  25 

iron,  275 

lead,  307  * 
Minnesota,  341  * 

barley  production,  60 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

representatives,  127 

rye  production,  481 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497,  499 

soybean  production,  529 

universities  and  colleges,  602 

vital  statistics,  621 
minority  groups,  U.S.,  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  activi- 
ties with,  473 

Rhode  Island  legislation,  473 
missions,  religious,  Internation- 
al Missionary  Council,  632 
Mississippi,  341  * 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

petroleum  production,  422 

potato  production,  452 

representatives,  127 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497.  499 

universities  and  colleges,  602 

vital  statistics,  621 
Missouri,  341  * 

lowest  fuel  tax,  474 
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motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

representatives,  127 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497,  499 

soybean  production.  529 

universities  and  colleges, 

602-603 

vital  statistics,  621 
M.N.R.  conspiracy,  65-86 
Mitchell,  Margaret.  378 
Mitchell,  Gen.  William,  papers, 

591 

molybdenum,  342  * 
Monaco,  342  * 
money.  See  banks  and  banking, 

finance,  public  finance. 
Mongolia,  People's  Republic, 

342* 
Montana,  342  * 

barley  production,  60 
motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 
petroleum  production,  422 
representatives,  127 
schools,  486 
senators,  126 
social  security,  497,  499 
universities  and  colleges,  603 
vital  statistics,  621 
Mt.  Blanc,  tunnel  construction, 

556 

Monte  Carlo,  342 
monuments,  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commis- 
sion, 61 

National,  354-355  * 
moon,  eclipses  of,  39 
Morocco,  342-344 
French,  342-343 
Spanish,  343-344 
mortality.  See  death, 
mosquitoes,  640 
motion  pictures,  344r-346  ° 
Academy  of  Motion   Picture 

Arts  and  Sciences,  501 
awards,  345 
best  picture,  345-346 
used  oy  Bureau  of  Mines, 

341 
change-over  to  safety  film, 

431 

competition  of  color  film  pro- 
ducers, 427 
Conference  of  Motion  Picture 

Organizations,  345 
court  decisions,  345 
Land  camera  use  in,  431 
Latin  American,  299  * 
in  libraries,  311 
Mental  Health  Film  Board 

established,  461 
most  popular,  list,  344 
new  equipment,  cameras, 
431-432 

color  processing,  427 
film  stock,  345 
performers,  most  popular, 

344 

propaganda,  U.S.,  265 
schools  leasing  films,  428 
scientific  use,  430 
Society  of  Motion  Picture 
Engineers,  427,  428, 
429,432 
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South  Pacific  educational  use 
of,  529 

Technicolor  Corp.,  expansion 
of,  427 

for  television,  345 

Esquire,  318 
motion  sickness,  324-325 
motorboating,  346  * 
motor  vehicles,  346  * 

accidents,  2 

production,  346 

registration,  346 
Mozambique,  347  * 
murder,  political.  See  assassina- 
tions. 

ritual,  61 

See  also  crime,  prisons, 
museums,  American  Associa- 
tions of  Museums 

archaeology,  27-29 

art,  35-37 

Brooklyn  Institute,  74 

Modern  Art,  296 

Natural  History,  5 
music,  347-350* 

awards,  350 

Death  Valley,  355 

electronics,  350 

Federation  of  Music,  505 

festivals,  349 

Koussevitsky  Music  Founda- 
tion, 591 

Library  of  Congress,  591 

necrology,    350 

opera,  348-349 

orchestra,  348 

politics,  347 
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narcotics,  Bureau  of,  U.S., 

351* 
Commission  on  Narcotic 

Drugs,  350 
control  of,  350 
UN,  action  on,  350,  567,  572 
natality.  See  birth, 
naturalization.  See  immigration, 

242-248. 
National  Academy  of  Design, 

34 

National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion, 47 
National  Bureau  of  Standards, 

35^-353* 

atomic  clock,  39,  352 
computers,  352 
national  forests,  198-200 

See  also  forestry. 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Letters,  1 
National  Inventors  Council, 

353* 
National  Labor  Relations 

Board,  353-354  * 
cases,  353 
statistics,  353-354 
National  Peace  Council,  402 
National  Safety  Council,  2 
National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance, 616 

National  War  College,  U.S., 
286 


Nauru,  856  * 

naval  progress,  356-359  * 

Australia,  359 

aviation,  358-359 

Canada,  359 

China,  359 

Great  Britain,  359 

Italy,  359 

Marine  Corps,  USN,  359 

personnel,  359 

submarine,  358 

U.S.S.R,  356-357 

U.S.,  356-359 

See  also  military  progress. 
Navy,  U.S.,  vs.  air  power,  51, 
585 

Department  of  the,  360  * 

hurricanes  tracked,  488 

naval  progress,  356-359 

Office  of  Naval  research, 
359-360  * 

Virgin  Islands  establish- 
ments, 618 
Nebraska,  36O-361  * 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

petroleum  production,  422 

Pulitzer  prize,  public  service 
to,  465 

representatives,  127 

rye  production,  481 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497,  499 
necrology,  anthropology,  25 

general,  361-391  ° 

Judaism,  287 

literature,  218 

Methodist  Church,  331-332 

music,  350 
Negroes,  African,  225 

Brazilian,  69 

Haitian,  234-235 

Liberian,  308-309 

South  African  discrimination 
against,    525,    526-527 

U.S.,  Colored  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, 61 

in  U.S.  motion  pictures,  345 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  252-254 
Nepal,  391  * 
Neptune,  new  moon,  38 
Netherlands,  391-392  * 

Academy  of  Sciences,  2  * 

Benelux,  392 

Caribbean  Commission,  86- 
87 

Communism,  392 

Council  of  Europe,  170 

East  Indies.  See  Indonesia. 

and  Cermany,  220 

Hague  Conference,  392 

Indonesia,  319-392 

literature,  392-394  * 

New  Guinea,  395  * 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  392 

rye  production,  481 

Surinam,  543  * 

UN,  391-392 

U.S.,  relations  with,  319 

West  Indies,  394  ° 
Nevada,  894  * 

juvenile  court  laws  in,  454 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

representatives,  127 

schools,  486 
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senators,  126 

social  security,  497,  499 

University  of,  603 
New  Brunswick,  394  * 
New  Caledonia,  394-395  * 
New     England     Development 
Authority  Compact,  Rhode 
Island  ratified,  473 
Newfoundland,  395  * 

enters  Confederation,  83, 
395 

Labrador,  296  * 
New  Guinea,  395  * 

Admiralty  Islands,  3  * 
New  Hampshire,  396  * 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

representatives,  127 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497  499 

universities  and  colleges,  603 
New  Hebrides,  396  ° 
New  Jersey,  396  ° 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

potato  production,  452 

representatives,  127-128 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

sex  criminal  legislation,  453 

social  security,  497  499 

universities  and  colleges, 

603-604 
New  Mexico,  396-397  * 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

petroleum  production,  422 

representatives,  128 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497.  499 

universities  and  colleges,  604 
news  agencies,  397  * 

Agence  France  Presse,  397 

Associated  Press,  397 

Canadian  Press,  397 

International  News  Service, 
397 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  397 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  397 

Reuters  News  Service,  397 

United  Press  Associations, 

397 

New  South  Wales,  bridges,  72 
newspapers,  397-399  * 

advertising,  4,  398 

in  Argentina,  33 

awards,  399 

circulation,  398 

court  decisions,  398,  399 

deaths,  399 

freedom  of  the  press,  398 

Germany,  398 

Great  Britain,  398 

inaugurations,  397 

Japan,  398 

newsprint  supply,  398 

strikes,  397-398 

suspensions,  397 

UN,  398-399 
New  York,  399  * 

flood,  190 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

petroleum  production,  422 
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representatives,  128 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497,  499 

universities  and  colleges, 

604-605 
New  Zealand,  399-401  * 

conscription,  400 

elections,  400 

on  India,  400-401 
Nicaragua,  401-402  * 

art,  297 

Costa  Rican  pact,  417 

elections,  401 

strikes,  402 
nickel,  402  ° 
Nigeria,  402  * 

tin  industry,  551 
Nimitz,  Admiral  Chester  W., 
plebiscite  administrator, 
575 

Nobel  prizes,  402  * 
Nogales,  Edmundo,  65,  66 
nomenclature,  geographical, 

211 

North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
liance, Inc.,  397 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  51,  280 

Belgium,  64 

Canada,  84 

Finland,  185-186 

Iceland,  246 

Iran,  271 

military  arrangements,  334 

Netherlands,  392 

Norway,  405,  535-536 

Polish  conference  on,  445 

Portugal  inclusion,  451 

text.  403  • 

Turkish  reaction  to,  557 

U.S.  legislation,  582,  584- 

585 
North  Carolina,  404  * 

birth  control  in,  440 

Free  Will  Baptists,  60 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

potato  production,  452 

representatives,  128 

Reynolds  Foundation  in, 
473* 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497,  499 

tobacco  output,  552 

Zeiss  planetarium,  39 

universities  and  colleges,  605 
North  Dakota,  404  * 

barley  output,  60 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

representatives,  128 

rye  production,  481 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497,  499 

universities  and  colleges,  606 
Norway,  404-405  * 

Communism,  123,  405,  495 

Council  of  Europe,  170 

defenses,  405 

general  election,  405 

literature,  405-407 

military  progress,  337 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  405, 
535-536 
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Sweden,  relation  to,  535-536 
U.S.S.R.,  405 

Nova  Scotia,  407  * 

novels.  See  under  literature  arti- 
cles. 

nuclear  research,  chemical,  99 
See  oho  under  atomic  energy 
and  physics. 

Numismatics,  Society  of,  Ameri- 
can, 507 

nutrition,  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition,  9 

Nyasaland.  407  * 

nylon,  clothing,  174 
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Oceania,  French,  208-209  * 
oceanography,  171 

photography,  430 

Woods  Hole  Institution  of, 

523 
O'Dwyer,  William,  reelected, 

590 
Ohio,  407-408  * 

Cleveland,  subway  building, 
468 

Columbus,  sewage  disposal 
in,  483 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

petroleum  production,  422 

representatives,  128 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497,  499 

soybean  production,  529 

tobacco  production.  552 

universities  and  colleges,  606 
Oklahoma,  408  * 

juvenile  court  laws  in,  454 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

petroleum  production,  422 

representatives,  128 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497,  499 

universities  and  colleges, 

606-607 

oleomargarine,  Canada,  85 
Olympic  Games,  408  * 
Ontario,  408-409  • 
ophthalmology,  409-410  * 

allergy,  409 

anesthetics,  410 

antibiotics,  409 

bacteriology,  409 

contact  lenses,  410 

fibroplasia,  409 

glaucoma,  409 

instruments,  410 
Oregon,  410  * 

barley  output,  60 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

panel  heating  under  high- 
way, 475-476 

representatives,  128 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

social  security,  497.  499 

universities  and  colleges,  607 
Organization  for  American 
States,  411-412  * 

Council  of,  416-418 
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Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation.  See 
ERP. 

ornithology,  640 


Pacific  Islands,  412  * 

Australian  study  published, 

43 

Trust  Territory  of  the,  412 
See  Trusteeship  Council  un- 
der United  Nations. 
Pacific  Western  Oil  Company, 

concession  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, 485 
painting,  34-35 

automobile,  315 
Pakistan,  412-413  • 

Afghanistan  incident,  5,  413 
Baluchistan,  276 
devaluation  avoided,  413 
development  of  industries  in, 

413 

Indian  conference,  527 
Kashmir  dispute,  413 
relations  with  Great  Britain, 

413 

relations  with  Russia,  413 
rice  production,  474 
trouble  with  India,  413,  253 
UN  Commission,  413 
UN  conciliation,  567,  574- 

575 

Palestine,  414  * 
archaeology,  28 
armistice  agreements,  414 
Conciliation  Commission, 

UN,  414 

Gordon  Clapp  plan,  414 
immigration,  414 
Israel;  276-277  * 
Jerusalem,  struggle  for,  414 
Jordan,  286-287  * 
refugees,  414 

UN  action,  567,  570,  575 

UN  agencies,  471 
Pan  American  Activities,  416- 

418* 
Costa  Rica-Nicaragua  pact, 

417 

Council  of  Jurists,  416 
Cultural  Council,  416 
deterioration  of  Caribbean 

situation,  418 
Haiti-Dominican  Republic 

declaration,  417-418 
Institute  of  Inter-American 

Agricultural  Sciences, 

476 
Inter-American  Economic 

and  Social  Council,  416 
Inter-American  Organiza- 
tions, 416-417 
limiting  new  agencies,  417 
negotiation  with  UNESCO, 

417 
Organization  of  American 

States,  416-418  * 
Pan  American  highway,  474 
Pan  American  Union,  411 
seismology  promoted,  488 
visitors  received  by  OAS,  418 
woman,  grants  in  aid  to,  502 


Panama,  414-415  * 
Eastman  Kodak  laboratory, 

432 

political  refugees,  415 
revolutions  in,  415 
U.S.  aviation  agreement,  415 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  415-416  * 
colleges  in,  596 
conversion  of  Canal,  416 
political  refugees  in,  415 
schools,  486 
Papua,  418  * 
Paraguay,  418-419  * 

Communist  Party  in,  419 
coups,  419 

elections  in,  418-419 
inflation  in,  419 
parks,  National,  354-355  * 
Patent  Office,  U.S.,  419-420  * 
peace,  American  Peace  Society, 

507 

Commission  to  Study  the  Or- 
ganization of  Peace,  503 
Nobel  prize,  402 
peanuts,  420  * 

in  Great  Britain,  229-230 
Pelt,  Adrian,  568 
Pennsylvania,  420  ° 

motor  fuel  tax  receipts,  475 

officers  of,  420 

petroleum  production  in,  422 

representatives,  128 

schools,  486 

senators,  126 

sex  criminal  legislation,  453 

social  program  in,  420 

social  security,  497,  499 

tobacco  production.  552 

universities  and  colleges, 

607-608 

veterans  bonus,  420 
pensions,  old-age,  180 
Canada,  85 
See  social  security, 
periodicals.  See  magazines, 

newspapers. 

periodicals.      See      magazines, 
newspapers,   and  separate 
countries,   fields,   sciences, 
and  professions. 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  De- 
fense, U.S.  and  Canada, 
420* 

Per6n,  Juan  Domingo,  32 
Persia,  See  Iran. 
Peru,  420-421  * 
archaeology,  29 
Bolivian  accusation,  66 
consulate  bombed  in  Spain, 

530 
diplomatic  relations  broken 

with  Cuba,  421 
military  dictatorship  in,  420- 

421 

penal  code  in,  421 
political  refugees,  420-421 
source  of  illicit  cocaine,  350 
Spain,  UN  resolution  spon- 
sored, 530 
trouble  with  Colombia,  420- 

421 

peshawarun,  discovered,  5 
petroleum,  212,  421-422  * 
American-Syrian  oil  company 
formed,  540 
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Bahrein  production,  56 

for  heating,  236-237 

individual  states'  produc- 
tions, charts  of,  422 

Iran,  270-271 

Lebanon,  308 

in  Mexico,  333 

Naples  building  dock  for, 
450 

pipe-line  to  Montreal,  450 

production,  338,  422 

research,  340 

river  shipping,  544 

Saudi  Arabia-Lebanon  pipe- 
line proposed,  485 

Saudi  Arabian  production  of, 
485 

tankers  building,  492 
channel  improvements, 
450 

Tunisia,  American  companies 
in,  556 

Tunisian  companies  formed, 
556 

Turkey  development,  557 

U.S.  production,  chart  of, 
422 

world  production,  chart  of, 

422 
Philadelphia,  home  rule  in,  420 

new  subway,  468 
philanthrophy,  422  * 

decline  in,  422 
philately,  American  Philatelic 

Society,  507 

Philippines,  Republic  of  the, 
422-424  * 

Acheson,  Dean,  charges,  423 

anti-communist  alliance 
projected,  423 

Chiang  Kai-ehek,  423 

communism,  peasant  guerril- 
las in  country,  424 

economic  mobilization  of, 
423 

elections  in,  423,  424 

guerrilla  war  in,  424 

Hukbalahap  movement  in, 
424 

Quezon,  Madame,  424 

Quirine  visits  U.S.,  423 

rehabilitation,  182,  252 

rice  production,  474 
Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission of  U.S.,  423,  424  * 

payments  to  Philippines,  423 
philosophy,  American  Philo- 
sophical Association,  507 

Catholic  Church,  425 

Einstein,  Albert,  426 

inventory  of,  424-426  * 

liberating  movement  in,  425 

new  textbooks  of,  424 

publications,  U.S.,  425-426 

Theosophists,  550  * 
Phoenix  Islands,  86  224 
phonography,  speeds,  350 
photography,  426-433  * 

aerial  reconnaissance,  428 

astronomy,  39,  430 

atomic  bomb  tests,  Eniwetok 
Atoll,  430 

baseball,  curve  ball,  429 

bibliography,  432-433 
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color,  motion  picture,  345 

new  processes  in,  426,  432 
competition  in  industry,  427 
"craspedornorphology,"  431 
deep-sea  divine,  430 
documentary  film,  428 
Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

426-427,  431 

entertainment  films,  retrench- 
ment in,  429 
exposure  determinants,  430- 

431 

illumination,  247,  428,  432 
infra-red,  interest  revived, 

428 
Land  Camera,  one-minute 

print,  431 

See  also  science  below. 
magazines  illustrations,  427 
in  mapping,  428 
materials  and  apparatus,  431 
for  medical  diagnosis,  im- 
proved process,  429-430 
microfilm,  Cerman  libraries 

restored  with,  429 

selector,  429 

Veterans  Administration 

premium  cards  on,  429 
motion  pictures,  new  film 

stock,  435 

new  processes,  427,  432 

prize,  299 

retrenchment  of  industry, 
429 

Society  of  Motion  Picture 
Engineers,  427,  428, 
429,  432 

Technicolor  Corporation 
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films,  428 
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X-rays  detected,  438 
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457 
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UN  malaria  control,  577 
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